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WHILE  the  reader  attentively  traces,  in  these  volumes,  the  twilight  of  ancient  Geographical 
knowledge  gradually  expanding  into  the  comparative  splendour  of  the  present  day,  he  will 
perceive  many  broad  dark  spots  amidst  this  general  brightness,  which  all  the  efforts  of  civilized 
man  have  not  yet  been  able  to  remove.  To  point  out  the  means  which  Divine  Providence  is 
developing  for  the  illumination  of  these,  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  truth,  is  the  object 
of  the  present  Essay. 

No  sooner  had  mankind  spread  themselves  over  a  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  intersected 
by  rivers,  and  separated  by  seas,  than  the  study  of  geography  became  an  interesting  topic.  A 
difference  in  the  climate  and  situation  of  countries,  gave  rise  to  variety  in  their  productions; 
and  the  desire  of  possessing  a  more  diversified  share  of  these,  than  a  single  district  afforded, 
was  early  felt,  and  almost  as  early  manifested,  in  the  simple,  traffic  of  the  primeval  ages. 
Under  these  circumstances,  almost  every  step  in  the  advancement  of  geographical  discovery, 
either  disclosed  new  enjoyments,  or  created  new  wants.  The  inartificial  raft  which  had' 
hitherto  been  employed  merely  in  procuring  a  daily  subsistence  from  the  watery  element,  was 
now  converted  into  the  more  noble  bark,  in  which  the  votaries  of  Interest  launched  them- 
selves upon  the  mighty  deep.  Seas  were  navigated,  and  distant  regions  explored,  to  promote 
her  views,  and  fill  her  coffers.  Thus,  Commerce  sprung  from  primitive  traffic;  and  Tyre, 
Carthage,  Venice,  Britain,  afford  striking  illustrations  of  its  power  in  developing  the  know- 
ledge of  the  globe. 

While  Interest  was  thus  sedulously  engaged  in  promoting  individual  agrandizement, 
Ambition  could  not  long  remain  dormant.  Communities  were  formed,  and,  circumstances 
favouring  the  inherent  desire  to  rule,  individuals  soon  raised  themselves  to  the  head  of  their 
respective  tribes.  Here  ambition  found  its  element,  and  those  who  had  ascended  the  highest 
pinnacle  in  the  fabric  of  their  respective  commonwealths,  cast  their  extended  glance  around, 
to  scrutinize  the  weakness  and  the  wants  of  adjacent  states.  Every  fresh  accession  of  power 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  its  views;  and  as  these  soon  became  opposed  to  each  other,  hostile 
feelings  arose,  which  were  artfully  transferred  from  the  individual  to  the  community,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  War  was  the  necessary  consequence.  The  influence  of  this  mighty  agent  on  the 
progress  of  geography,  is  illustrated  by  a  thousand  examples  ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  acts  cf  Sesostris,'the  conduct  of  Alexander,  and  the  transactions  of  the  Romans. 

Ambition  and  Interest  were  thus  among  the  first  and  most  powerful  motives,  by  which  the 
enterprise  o*  man  was  stimulated  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  distant  regions  ;  while  War 
and  Commece  were  the  means  by  which  that  knowledge  was  chiefly  obtained.  Like  most  of 
the  other  himan  passions,  however,  they  involve  in  their  very  nature,  a  principle  of  self- 
destruction,  vhich  prescribes  limits  to  their  effects.  Selfishness  is  the  basis  of  each ;  and 
ambition  enves  only  wealth  and  grandeur.  The  country  which  no  labour  could  render  pro- 
ductive, and  vhose  inhabitants  no  period  could  make  slaves,  invites  not  to  conquest ;  and  when 
allurements  ro  longer  prompt,  ambition  ceases  to  soar,  and  knowledge  to  advance.  Commerce, 
too,  must  bt  limited,  not  only  by  the  desires  of  man,  but  by  his  ability  to  obtain  what  she 
has  to  transfei;  and  where  these  do  not  exist,  a  barrier  is  placed  to  her  enterprising  spirit — a 
line  of  demarcation  is  drawn,  and  all  beyond  it  retains  its  primitive  obscurity.  But  when  ages 
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had  rolled  on,  and  the  intellect  of  man  begun  to  grasp  at  something  more  than  the  mere  satis- 
fsing  of  his  wants,  or  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  the  promotion  of  science  became  a  power- 
ful motive  in  directing  both  his  mental  and  physical  energies;  and  knowledge,  no  longer 
considered  as  an  attendant  in  the  train  of  ambition  or  interest,  was  pursued  for  her  own  sake. 
The  obstacles  that  opposed  the  enterprising  mind,  at  almost  every  step,  towards  exploring  the 
dark  regions  of  the  earth,  only  served  to  rouse  its  latent  powers,  and  call  its  self-bom  energies 
into  redoubled  action.  Experience  soon  evinced  the  insufficiency  of  individual  exertions,  and 
Societies  were  formed  for  accomplishing  what  the  most  strenuous,  but  unassisted,  efforts  could 
not  effect.  These  form  mw  eras  in  the  history  of  discovery,  and  will  appear  as  gems  on  the 
wide-stretched  wings  of  Time ;  while  they  waft  the  very  remembrance  of  more  sordid  enter- 
prises to  oblivion.  Interest  was  no  longer  the  pole-star  that  guided  the  movements  of  these 
associations,  nor  ambition  the  power  that  impelled  them  to  action.  The  scene  was  reversed. 
Zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science  supplanted  the  one— philanthropy  banished  the  other. 
Noble,  however,  as  was  the  design,  experience  soon  proved,  even  here,  that  their  utmost 
powers  were  unequal  to  the  task.  The  numbers  that  could  be  engaged  in  such  enterprises 
were  small ;  while  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature  were  arrayed  against  them,  aided  by 
climates  scarcely  to  be  supported  by  the  most  robust  constitutions.  The  success  and  disasters  re- 
sulting from  these  Institutions,  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  sections  in  the  present  work. 

If,  however,  we  still  continue  to  follow  the  march  of  time,  and  attentively  survey  the 
scenes  as  he  presents  them  to  our  view,  we  shall  not  fail  to  behold  the  grand  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence gradually  unfolding  itself,  and  knowledge,  truth,  and  goodness,  attending  its  progress. 
In  this  developement,  Man  is  not  only  considered  as  a  rational  and  intelligent  being,  designed 
to  exist  a  few  years  amidst  the  varying  scenes  of  the  present  life,  and  then  to  drop,  like 
a  faded  leaf,  into  his  native  dust ;  but  as  a  moral  agent,  and  an  heir  to  immortal  existence. 
This  last  consideration  places  him  in  a  new  light,  raises  him  in  the  scale  of  being,  »nd  renders 
a  communication  between  the  civilized  and  the  barbarous — the  pious  and  the  pagan — parts  of 
creation  infinitely  important.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  stamps  upon  Missionary 
Societies  the  highest  character  of  Benevolence  that  human  efforts  are  capable  of  sustaining. 
Their  object,  which  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  morality,  and  religion,  througl  the  various 
countries  of  the  Pagan  world,  is  at  once  the  noblest,  and  the  most  comprehensive  that  can 
occupy  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  wealth,  talent,  piety,  and  devotion,  are  engaged,  uiKJer  the  sanc- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  in  its  accomplishment.  The  means  employed,  are  the  uanslation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  the  distribution  of  rejgious  tracts, 
and  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in  their  vernacular  tongues. 

Although  these  arc  the  grand  objects  of  such  Institutions,  they  cannot  be  effected,  or  even 
attempted,  without  producing  many  collateral  beuefits,  which  connect  them  more  closely  with 
the  design  of  the  present  work,  than  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject  nuy  suggest.  It 
was,  some  time  ago,  justly  and  emphatically  remarked  by  an  eminent  statesman  «f  the  present 
day,  that,  "if  ever  the  interior  of  Africa  be  explored,  it  will  be  by  Missionaries;"  and  the 
assertion  is  daily  confirmed.  If  we  take  the  experience  gained  in  Southern  Africa,  as  the 
ground  of  our  confidence,  we  shall  find  that  "  the  hallowed  name  of  Missionaiy  of  Jesus  has 
travelled  across  the  desert  with  honour,"  and  procured  a  friendly  reception  forthe  heralds  of 
salvation,  even  among  those  tribes  with  whom  the  very  appearance  of  a  white  plan  was  lately 
the  signal  for  immediate  destruction.  He  therefore  who  now  approaches  them  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  Christianity  in  his  heart,  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  on  his  tongie,  has  nothing 
to  fear.— If,  too,  we  take  our  stand  on  the  western  shores  of  that  continent,  and  stretch  the 
mental  vision  towards  the  depths  of  the  interior,  we  behold  the  same   interesting  spectacle — 
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The  sacred  cause  is  proceeding — the  ambassadors  of  the  cros3  are  welcomed — and  the  very  men 
whom  the  cupidity  of  commerce  had  taught  to  traffic  in  their  countrymen,  are  showing  them- 
selves amenable  to  the  "  law  of  kindness  !"  What  are  these,  but  the  harbingers  of  that  dav, 
when  the  venerated  name  of  Missionary  shall  be  a  passport  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Colony  of  the  Cape } 
Thus  shall  Christianity  accomplish  what  every  other  motive  has  failed  to  effect  ! 

Not  a  wind  that  blows  but  swells  the  sails,  and  wafts  on  its  way,  some  vessel  that  brings  us 
intelligence  respecting  regions  which  were  before  unknown,  or  that  corrects  our  notions  relative 
to  those  with  which  we  were  previously  acquainted.  Nor  does  this  information  merely  relate  to 
rocks  and  rivers,  woods  and  mountains,  the  physical  structure  of  the  country,  and  its  inanimate 
or  irrational  productions.  No,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  march  of  intellect,  the  dispersion 
of  ignorance  and  error,  and  the  fitting  of  the  immortal  spirit  for  its  final  destiny,  are  the  leading 
objects.  Benevolence,  too,  is  now  added  to  all  the  other  powers  that  were  previously  engaged  in 
exploring  the  unknown  recesses  of  the  terraqueous  globe  ; — benevolence,  which  knows  no  limits 
but  those  which  bound  the  wants  of  man,  or  circumscribe  the  countries  he  inhabits.  Deserts, 
islands,  continents,  are  the  theatre  of  its  enterprising  exertions — this  life  is  the  period  of  its  con- 
flict and  toil — the  next,  the  era  of  its  reward.  It  is  not  the  places  where  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
reared  their  proud  walls,  where  Thebes  and  Carthage  flourished,  or  where  Balbec,  Palmyra,  and 
Persepolis  stood,  that  are  so  much  the  objects  of  the  Christian's  inquiry,  as  where  the  cross  has 
been  planted,  and  the  banners  of  the  gospel  unfurled. — It  is  not  the  precise  point  where  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  Granicus,  or  Hannibal  the  Alps—where  Cyrus  triumphed,  or  Caesar  bled — 
that  is  so  interesting  to  him,  as  where  the  army  of  our  missionary  martyrs  are  gaining  daily- 
conquests  over  Sin  and  Satan — where  our  Marsdens,  our  Careys,  our  Buchanans,  and  our 
Martynsar?  fertilizing  the  moral  wilderness,  and  securing  for  their  country  the  veneration  of 
millions,  which  neither  her  arts  nor  her  arms  could  ever  reach.— It  is  not  with  half  that  intensity 
of  feeling  that  the  merchant  lays  his  finger  on  the  globe,  and  says,  here  grows  the  fig,  there  the 
olive,  and  there  the  vine,  which  the  real  christian  enjoys  as  he  points  to  the  spot  where  blooms 
the  tree  of  life,  whose  fruits  are  righteousness,  joy,  and  peace  ! 

In  subordination  to  these  grand  designs,  the  zealous  labours  of  missionaries  are  producing 
effects,  too,  ihat  extend  both  the  fame  and  the  interests  of  Britain.  As  civilization  widens  its  sphere, 
industry  is  increased,  and  the  wants  of  a  new  condition  of  existence  are  created.  The  illumi- 
nation thateiables  a  savage  to  appreciate  knowledge,  binds  him  to  the  men,  and  through  them  to 
the  country,  that  impart  it ;  and  thus  a  conquest  is  achieved,  and  an  interest  gained,  beyond  the 
power  of  arns  toeffect.  The  knowledge  of  British  manufactures  is  also  introduced  at  a  thousand 
points  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  reached  ;  and  the  labours  of  the  New  Zealander,  the 
Otaheitan,  the  Esquimau,  and  the  Hottentot,  are  thus  rendered  tributary  to  the  artizan  of  Britain. 

By  these  exertions  of  benevolence  a  new  interest  is  imparted  to  a  survey  of  the  globe. 
Geography,  vhich,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  is  a  noble  and  delightful  study,  receives  increased 
value  from  its  association  with  christian  benevolence.  The  knowledge  of  the  globe,  its  inha- 
bitants and  products,  which  was  formerly  confined  to  commercial  or  scientific  purposes,  has 
been  exalted  by  philanthropy,  and  consecrated  by  religion.  We  no  longer  gaze  upon  the  map 
of  the  world  merely  with  a  view  of  fixing  the  sites  of  battles,  tracing  the  courses  of  rivers, 
the  directions  of  mountains,  or  the  forms  and  outlines  of  countries.  In  these  researches  the 
mind  is  employed  in  nobler  pursuits — man  has  become  more  peculiarly  the  object  of  study. 
The  establishment  of  Missionary  Societies,  and  other  benevolent  institutions,  has  called  the 
attention  of  tlousands  to  the  subject,  who  are  occupied  in  tracing  the  diffusion  of  instruction, 
the  growth  of  morality,  and  the  increase  of  vital  piety,  in  the  dark  parts  ^of  the  earth.    This 
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renders  a  graphical  illustration  of  the  professed  religions  of  mankind,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  which  Christianity  is  making  through  the  world,  peculiarly  appropriate  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  where  man  forms  a  more  prominent  feature  than  in  previous  systems. 

In  presenting  this  sketch  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
view  of  the  principal  Societies  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  as  well  as 
of  the  stations  they  have  established,  anil  the  means  they  have  employed,  for  carrying  it  on. — 
It  is  now  neatly  a  century  since  the  first  effort  was  made  in  that  grand  cause  ;  and  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  engage  in  the  glorious  work  is  due  to  a  few  zealous  men  among  the 
United  Brethren,  frequently  called  Moravians.  In  the  year  17o"2,  they  became  deeply  impressed 
with  the  accounts  of  so  many  millions  of  the  human  race  who  were  sitting  in  darkness,  and  held 
in  bondage  by  Sin  and  Satan  ;  and  they  formed  themselves  into  a  small  society  for  endeavour- 
ing to  convey  the  benefits  of  Christianity  to  heathen  nations.  At  first  their  beginnings  were 
very  small,  but  they  have  now  increased  to  more  than  thirty  settlements,  employing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  missionaries.  This  society  pursued  iis  way,  in  the  most  unostentatious  and 
silent  manner  for  about  sixty  years,  before  any  others  of  a  like  nature  were  formed.  In  17^2, 
a  few  Baptist  Ministers,  and  other  pious  Christians,  in  the  midland  counties  of  England,  became 
impressed  with  similar  views,  and  established  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  for  the  same 
purposes.  From  small  beginnings  this  institution  is  now  marching  boldly  on  in  its  glorious  career 
of  diffusing  light  and  truth  through  the  eastern  world. 

About  three  years  after  this  period,  the  London  Missionary  Society  was  instituted,  "  the 
sole  object  of  which  is  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christ    among  the  heathen  and  other  un- 
enlightened nations."     At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  1796,  it  was  "  declared  to 
be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Missionary  Society,  that  our  design   is   not  to  send  Presbyte- 
rianism,  Independency,  Episcopacy,  or  any  other  form  of  church  order  and  government  (about 
which  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  among  serious  persons)  but  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God  to  the  Heathen.''  Such  were  the  liberal  principles  upon  which  it  was  foiinded  ;  and 
it  has  been  well  remarked  by  the  Directors,  at  the  commencement  of  their  last  Report  (1821,) 
that  "  it  arose  amidst  the  tumult  of  widely-extended  war,  to  disseminate  principles  which  will 
ultimately  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.     It  arose  amidst  the  heat  of  intestine  dirisions,  in  a 
spirit  of  union  and  kindness  which,  in  some  era,  will  bind  together  the  whole  human  race  in 
one  harmonious  and  affectionate  brotherhood.     It  arose  during  a  period  of  infidelty  and  blas- 
phemy, which  had  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  preceding  age,  to  convey  to  the  barbarous 
and  remote  nations  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  which  were  contemptuously  rejected,  even  in 
the  very  centre  of  Protestant  Christendom  ;  for  many  years  its  stations  were  fevf,  its  success 
small,  its  disappointments  numerous,  its  disasters  sometimes  severe.     Thousands  Ivhose  hearts 
glowed  with  the  most  lively  hope,  when  the  first  Missionaries  embarked  for  Otahete,  had  soon 
to  learn  that  patience  also  was  a  duty."     But  after  the  faith  and  patience  of  its  supporters  had 
for  a  time  been  severely  tried,  they  were  cheered  and  encouraged  with  the  intelligence  that  it 
had  pleased  the  Great  Ruler  of  all  human  events,  that  partial  success  should  smle  upon  their 
efforts.     Its  elevated  and  liberal  principles  naturally  accorded  with  the  views   c.  those  indi- 
viduals, whose  sole  object   was  to   convey   to  Pagan  nations  the  pure   and  essertial  blessings 
of  the  Christian   faith.     Each   revolving  year  now  brought  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  its 
utility  and  success;    every  anniversary  witnessed  an  enlargement  of  its  operations,  and  a  cor- 
responding accession  to  the  number  of  its  supporters,  and  to  the  amount  of  its  fijid  ;  till  it. has 
now  established  fifty  Missionary  stations,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  forty  labourers,  who 
are  all  actively  engaged  in  cultivating  the  moral  desert  of  the  world. 

A  few  years  after  the  formation  of  the  last-mentioned  institution,  the  Church  Missionary 
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Society  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  establishment,  and  has  proceeded  in  its  career  of  glory  with  a 
vigour  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged.  During  the  21st  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, tie  expenditure  in  its  pious  labours  was  about  32,000/. ;  and  the  committee  in  their  report 
observe,  "  The  number  of  labourers  now  employed  is  upwards  of  200 — more  than  10,000 
childrei  are  under  instruction — printing  presses  are  established  in  various  places — churches 
have  ben  erected — many  thousands  hear  the  word  of  God — and  many  hundred  devout  com- 
municaits  attest  that  the  God  of  all  grace  has  blessed  the  labours  of  his  servants." 

Wlile  the  members  of  the  establishment,  and  other  denominations  of  Christians,  were 
thus  zeaously  diffusing  the  light  of  truth  among  the  heathen  nations,  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  tie  Society  of  Wesleyans  were  not  inactive.  They  first  turned  their  attention  to  the 
benighted  districts  of  Ireland,  in  \7$9,  and  have  since  extended  it  to  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
particularly  to  those  involved  in  Pagan  ignorance  and  superstition  in  the  West  Indies,  Africa, 
and  Indii.  Their  stations  in  these  widely-extended  countries  now  exceed  one  hundred  and 
the  numier  of  their  Missionaries,  exclusive  of  Catechists,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Nor 
are  theseefforts  for  evangelizing  heathen  nations  confined  to  England,  or  even  to  Britain.  The 
Scottish  Missionary  Society  has  lately  become  an  active  body,  and  has  entered  into  the  cause 
with  laulable  zeal  and  intelligence.  The  spirit  of  benevolence  has  also  been  excited  by 
the  frieius  of  evangelical  truth  among  the  transatlantic  descendants  of  Britain ;  and  the  United 
States  ha*e  now  their  various  institutions,  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  the  red  inhabitants  of 
their  ownhemisphere,  but  in  the  Isles  of  the  South  Sea,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia.  The  Protestants 
of  Continental  Europe,  too,  are  united  in  the  same  cause,  and  the  centre  of  their  deliberations 
is  at  Baxli,  where  a  Seminary  is  maintained  for  the  qualification  of  Missionary  labourers. 

Several  other  valuable  Institutions  likewise  adorn  the  character  of  Britain,  as  well  as  extend 
their  bless ngs  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  globe;  and  are  successfully  engaged  in  the  various 
departments  of  that  work,  by  which  the  earth  is  ultimately  to  become  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 
But,  as  they  do  not  maintain  foreign  stations,  like  the  Missionary  Societies,  they  are  not  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  developement  of  the  natural,  the  intellectual,  or  the  moral 
world,  and  are  consequently  not  so  closely  associated  with  the  object  of  the  present  plan. 

A  list  <f  the  various  stations  whence  the  light  of  civilization  and  the  power  of  truth  are 
diffused,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  dark  parts  of  the  world  collected  in  return,  must  be  given. 
Europe  having  so  long  been  the  chief  seat  of  Christianity,  the  attention  of  Missionary  Societies 
was  at  first  naturally  turned  towards  the  other  parts  of  the  globe;  but  the  primitive  churches 
that  were  phnted  in  the  eastern  parts  of  this  continent  having  long  since  ceased  to  be  instru- 
mental in  promulgating  the  pure  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  having  consequently  presented  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  that  faith  to  the  adjacent  Mahomedan  and  Heathen  nations,  attempts  are 
now  making  to  revive  these  churches,  and  to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  among  the  unchris- 
tianized  nations  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  therefore  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  o'  the  world,  has  become  the  theatre  of  Missionary  exertions. 

To  show  at  one  view  the  parts  of  the  globe  to  which  the  several  societies  have  directed 
their  chief  attention,  we  insert  the  following  summary.  The  Moravian  Missions  are  principally 
in  the  West  Indies,  America,  Greenland,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  Southern  Africa.  The  labours  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  India,  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
and  Jamaica;  but  a  new  station  has  just  been  fixed  upon  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
London  Missionary  Society. 


Smth  Seas 
Ulfa  Ganges 
Eas:  Indies 
Asittic  Russia 


Greek  Mission 

South  and  West  Africa 

African  Islands 

West  Indies  and  South  America. 


West  Africa  ' 
Mediterranean 
Madras  and  South  India 
Calcutta  and  North  India 


missionary  stations  inf.  of  hiss. 

Jhurch  Missionary  Society." 

Bombay  and  West  India 

Ceylon 

Australasia 

West  Indies. 

Wksikyan  Missionary  Society. 

Gibraltar 
Western  Africa 
Southern  Africa 
Continental  India 
Ceylon 
Australasia. 


West  Indies 

Canadas 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

New  Foundland 

South  America  (Demerara) 

Ireland  (using  the  ancient  Ir.  language) 

France 

The  principal  labours  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  have  been  directed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas,  with  the  Steppes  in  the  south-west  part  of  Asiatic 
Russia  ;  but  the  stations  yet  established  are  comparatively  few. 

To  point  the  reader's  attention  to  those  particular  places  whence  our  informationrespect- 
ing  Nature  and  Man  must  principally  be  derived,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the 
mighty  work  of  benevolence,  as  it  proceeds  in  its  noble  career,  the  respective  station;  belong- 
ing to  the  different  Societies  must  be  specified.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  follow  the  division 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  work.     In  these,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used  :  riz. 


U.  B.  United  Brethren 

B.  M.  S.  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
L.  M.  S.  London  Missionary  Society 

C.  M.  S.  Church  Missionary  Society 
W.  M.  S.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
S.  M.  S.  Scottish  Missionary  Society 
S.  A.  M.  South  African  Mission 


G.  M.  S.  Glasgow  Missionary  Sochty 
A.  Bp.  M.  American  Baptist  Missim 
A.  Bd.  M.  American  Board  of  Missions 
N.  M.  S.  Netherlands  Missionary  Society 
S.  P.  G.  Society  for  Propagating  (he  Go6pel 

C.  K.  S.  Christian  Knowledge  Sotiety 

D.  M.  S.   Danish  Missionary  Society. 


!  EUROPE.  '•: 

The  stations  in  this  part  of  the  World,  that  fall  properly  within  the  scope  of  our  design, 
are  but  few.  The  Wesleyans  have  ten  in  Ireland,  and  Jive  in  France,  which  ve  shall  not 
enumerate.    The  others  are, 


1.  Gibraltar     W 

2.  Malta  ..  \  L 

3.  Zante  ..  J 

4.  Crimea S.  M.  S 


M.  S. 
M.  S. 


CM.  S 


5.  Malta    "» 

6.  Constantinople  J  ' ' 

7.  Russian  (Sarepta)    U.  B.' 

8.  Odessa  , Edin,  Jews'  Societv 


ASIA. 


An  immense  field  is  presented  by  this  continent  for  Missionary  labours  ;  wlile  the  delu- 
sions of  Mahomedanism,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Hindoo  Mythology,  exhibit  some  of  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  success.  Numerous  stations,  however,  have  beei  established, 
and  many  encouraging  prospects  realized.    These  stations  are, 

Asiatic  Russia,  Tibet,  and  Turkey. 


1 .  Astracan / 


S.M.S. 
L.  M.  S. 

2.  Karass,  near  Georgievsk. .  S.  M.  S. 
3    Nazran,  near  Vladikavkas  1  g  »r  c 


4.  Orenburg S.  M.  S. 

5.  Sel'mginsk,  160  miles  east  d\ 

Irkutsk  /   LMS- 

6.  Smyrna A.Bd.M. 

7.  Titalya,  Tibet,  near  Ncpail..   C.  M.  S. 
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missionary  stations. 
Ultra  Ganges  and  Indian  Archipelago. 


8.  Amboyna 


9.  Batavia,  Java 


fB.M.S. 

\L.  M.  S 


L.  M.  S. 

N.  M.  S. 
S 

s 

10.  Bencoolen,  Sumatra.. . .  B.  M.  S. 

11.  Canton,  China L.  M.  S. 

12.  Celebes N.  M.  S. 

13.  Malacca L.  M.  S. 

Continental  India. 
Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
Miles  from  Calcutta. 

22.  Agimeer 950  N.W. 

23.  Allahabad 490  W.  N.  W 

24.  Benares     460  N.  W. 

25.  Calcutta     

26.  Cawnpore 590  N.  YV. 

27.  Chittagong    230  E. 

28.  Cutwa   75  N. 

29.  Dacca    150  N.  E 

30.  Delhi 967  N.  W. 

31.  Digah 320  N.W. 

32.  D'magepore    240  N 

Miles. 

44.  Bangalore  ....     25  W.  of  Madias 

45.  Belganm     ....  200  N.  W.  of  Bellary 

46.  Bellaiy 300  N.  W.  of  Madras 

47.  Benares 460  N.  W.  of  Calcutta 

48.  Calcutta 

49.  Chinsurah  ....      22  N.  of  Calcutta 

Miles.  Church  Missionary  Society 

55.  Agra 800  N.  W.  of  Calcutta 

56.  Allepie. .....      40  from  Cochin 


Padang,  Sumatra B.  M.  S. 

Pulo  Penang L.  M.  S. 

Ragoon  Bur.  Empire A.  Bp.  M. 

Samarang,  Java B.  M.  S. 

Sincapore L.  M.  S. 

1 9.  Sourabaya,  N.E.  of  Samarang  N.  M.  S. 

20.  Ternate 

21.  Timor 


'.:::} 


N  M.  S. 


Miles  from  Calcutta. 

33.  Dumdum    4  N.  E. 

34.  Guyah    270.S.  S.  W. 

35.  Malda    170N.N.W 

36.  Midnapore 75  W. 

37.  Monghyr    230  N.  W. 

38.  Moorshedabad    100  N. 

39.  Nagpore 615  W. 

40.  Sahebgunj 80  E.  N.  E. 

41.  Serampore      15  N. 

42.  Surat 1010  W. 

43.  Tumlock    35  N.  W. 

London  Missionary  Society.  Miles,  j 

50.  Madras 

5 1 .  Nagracoil South  Travancore 

52.  Quilon 88  N.  W.  Cape  Comorin 

53.  Surat 1010  W.  of  Calcutta 

54.  Vizagapataro.  .,    560  S.  W.  of  Calcutta. 


Miles. 

65.  Cochin 160  N.  W.  of  C.  Comorm 

66.  Cotyn 18  from  Allepie  j 


57.  Barcilly    .. 

58.  Benares    .. 

59.  Bombay   . . , 

60.  Burdwan  . . 
Gl.  Buxar  .... 

62.  Calcutta  .. 

63.  Cannanore  , 

64.  Chunar.  ... 

74.  Assam, 

75.  Bangalore.. 

76.  Barrackpore 

77.  Bombay    .. 


t42  E.  of  Delhi 

460"N.  W.  of  Calcutta 

West  Coast 
50  N.  of  Calcutta 
70  below  Benares 


N.  of  Tellicherry 
above  Benares 
Miles.  Miscellaneous. 

Gen.  Bap.  Mission 

215  W.  of  Madras  W.  M.  S. 

16  N.  of  Calcutta  C.  K.  S. 

West  Coast  (  C'  *  •*' 
lA.Bd.M. 
•W.  M.  S. 


67.  Kowabee  . . . 
€8.  Lucknow. . . . 

69.  Madras      ... 

70.  Meerut 

71.  Palamcottah 

72.  Tellicherry.. 

73.  Tranquebar. , 


40  N.  of  Delhi 

W.  of  Agra 
East  Coast 
22  S.  E.  of  Delhi 
55  E.  N.  E.  of  C.  Comoria 

Malabar  Coast 
145  S.  by  W.  of  Madras. 


7S.  Calcutta 


r  \\  .  1V1.  J. 

\  C.K.  S. 
I  S.  P.  G. 


79.  Chittagong A.  Bp.  M. 

80.  Cochin Jews'  Society 

r  C.  K.  S. 

81.  Madras" , .,..,,.<  Jews'  S. 

Iw.M.  S. 


Miles. 

82.  Meerut 22  S.  of  Delhi  C.  K.  S. 

83.  Negapatam. .    48  E.  of  Tanjore  W.  M.  S. 

84.  Noacolly     ..         N.  of  Chittagong  C.  K.  S, 

85.  Pullicat 25  N.  of  Madras  N.  M.  S. 

86.  Tanjore  ....         South  Caruatic  C.  K.  S. 

87.  Tinnevelly,   S.  E.  extremity  of} 

the  peninsula 

88.  Tranquebar     D.  M.  S. 

89.  Trichiuopoly,    South.,   Carnatic 

90.  Vepery,  near  Madras 


1 


C.  K.  S. 


}C.K.  S. 


missionary  stations. 
Island  of  Ceylon. 
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Miles. 


91.  Baddagammc   12  from  dalle  C.  M.  S. 

92.  Batticaloe  ..         East  Coast  VV.  M.  S. 

93.  Batticotta  . .        near  Jaffna  A.  Bd.  M. 

94.  Caltura 27  S.  of  Columbo  W.  M.  S. 

rB.M.  S. 

IW.M.  S. 

75S.ofColum. "»  ^  j^j  g 


95.  Columbo 

96.  Galle.... 


97.  Jaffna 


Miles. 

98.  Kandy....      80  X.  E.  of  Columbo  C.  M.  S. 

99.  Matura    ..    100  S.  S.  E.of  ditto  1   w  M  g 

100.  Negombo  .      20  X.        of  ditto  * 

101.  Xellore,  near  Jaffna  C.  M.  S. 

1 02.  Oodoovillc,     ditto -\ 

in.;,  l'unditeripo     ditto >A.  Bd.M. 

10  1.  Tillipally         ditto > 

105.  Tr'mcomalcc  X.  E.  Coast  ....       W  M.S. 


AFRICA. 

Western  Africa. 


I.  Bathurst,  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  C.  M.  S. 


Sierra  Leone,  C.  M.  S. 


>  Sierra  Leone,  C.  M.  S. 


1 1.  Regent's  Town 

12.  Waterloo    .... 

13.  Wellington 

14.  Wilbcrforce    ..  J 

15.  Cape  Coast S.  P.  G. 

1 C.  Grand  Bassa.  A.  Coloniz.  S. 

1".  Freetown 

18.  Mandanaree,  Gambia 

19.  Plantains,  Sherbro  River   ..      C.  M.  S. 


}  W.  M. 


Southern  Africa. 
Within  the  Colony. 


Miles. 


20.  Cape  Town 


Bethelsdorp. . . . 
Caledon  Institu. 

Paarl    

Pacaltsdorp 


25.  Stellenbosch 


600  E.' 
120  E. 

45  N. 
300  E. 

26  E. 


S.  A.  M. 
S.  P.  G. 
L.  M.  S. 

W.  M.  S. 


>ofC.T.— L.M.S. 


}ofC.T.— 


L.M.S. 


Miles. 

26.  Theopolis....  660E.byXV 

27.  Tulbagh   100  X 

28.  Enon,  above  Algoa  Bay 

29.  Gnadenthal..   130  E.byX.")  q^q   j, jj.  B. 

30.  Groenekloof. .     40  X.  * 

31.  Clan  William    250  X.  of  C.  T.— X.  M.  S. 

32.  Salem,  near  Settle,  in  Albany  W.  M.  S. 

33.  Zoar 250  E.  of  C.T— S.  A.  M. 


Miles. 

34.  Bethany,  Gt.  Namaqualand 

35.  Campbell. . . .  40E.  of  Griq.  T. 

36.  Griqua  Town  700  X.E.  of  C.  T. 

37.  Mobatee....  125  N.E.  ofX.  L. 

38.  NewLattakoo  900  X.E.  of  C.  T. 

39.  Pella 380  X.  of  C.T. 


45.  Johanna,  Comoro  Isles., 

46.  Madagascar . 


}L. 


M.S 


Beyond  the  Colony. 

40.  Steinkopff,  Little  Xamaqualand..   L.  M.  S. 

41.  Caffraria (5.  M.  S. 

42.  Gammap,  Gt.  Xamaqualand  ....   W.  M.  S. 

43.  Lile  Fonteia     j  Lt  Namaqualanli  W.  M.  S. 

44.  RedeFonteiu   J 


African  Islands. 

47.  Mauritius   L.  M.  S. 


AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIES. 

While  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  United  States  are  endeavouring  to  spread  civiliza- 
tion and  religion  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  they  are  not  inattentive  to  the  wants  of  their  own. 
Various  stations  have  been  formed  among  the  natives  of  that  continent;  and  these  have 
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been  particularly  successful  among  the  Cherokees.  The  United  Brethren  have  also  long  had  a 
Mission  among  these  people,  and  the  American  Government  has  appropriated  an  annual  sum 
for  civilizing  the  Aborigines  within  their  dominions.  Independently  of  these  efforts,  the  United 
Brethren  have  two  stations  at  Fairfield  and  Goshen,  in  Canada,  where  their  chief  attention  is 
directed  to  the  native  Indians.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  have  likewise  nearly  forty 
Stations  in  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  New  Foundland,  and  the  other  islands 
belonging  to  the  British  Settlements.— The  following  require  enumeration. 


1.  Amsterdam,  New,  Guiana  ..     L.  M.  S 

2.  Anguilla W.  M.  S. 

tU.  B. 

3.  Antigua 

4.  Bahamas 


5.  Bardadoes 


C.  St.  Bartholomew 
7.  Bermudas 


8.  St.  Christopher's 


B. 
,M.S. 

Danish  Islands   U.  B. 

Demerara,  Guiana L.  M.  S. 

Dominica  

St.  Eustatius , 


-W.  M.S. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


13.  Grenada    W.M.S. 

14.  Honduras,  Bay  of B.  M.  S. 

{U.  B 
W.  M.  S. 
B.  M.  S. 

16.  St.  Martin -\ 

1 7.  Montserrat    MV.  M.  S. 

18.  Nevis    J 

1 9.  Paramaribo U.  B. 

20.  Tobago \ 

21.  Tortola I 

22.  Trinidad   W.M.S. 

23.  St.  Vincent's. j 

{Lichtenau 
Lichtenfels 
New  Herrnhut 
r  Hopedale 
25.  Labrador  <  Nam 
I  Okkak 

POLYNESIA. 


U.  B. 


1.  New  South  Wales 


2.  New  Zealand 


\1V. 


■} 


L.M.  S. 


M.  S.  1 .  Georgian  Islands 

M.  S.  2.  Society  Islands , 

C  M.  S.  3-  Sandwich  Islands A.  Bd.  M. 

W.  M.  S.  4.  Friendly  Isles  (projected) W.  M.  S. 

There  is  no  period,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  (with  the  exception  of  one,)  and 
certainly  none  in  the  annals  either  of  Britain  or  of  Europe,  so  big  with  important  events, 
as  that  which  many  of  the  present  generation  have  witnessed.  It  does  not  require  a  wide 
stretch  of  memory  to  embrace  the  era  when  it  appeared  as  if  Astrcea  had  a  second  time  ascended 
to  the  skies,  and  anarchy  usurped  her  domain.  Europe  was  not  only  politically,  but  morally 
convulsed.  Empires  and  Institutions,  alike  venerable  from  age,  and  sacred  from  principle, 
were  overthrown,  and  trampled  under  foot,  while  the  demon  of  infidelity,  and  the  goddess  of 
reason,  seemed  to  triumph  amidst  the  hallowed  ruins.  The  predictions  of  the  politician,  the 
anticipations  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  fears  of  the  philanthropist,  were  all  outstripped  by 
the  march  of  crime.  But  Providence  did  not  slumber,  nor  was  the  storm  permitted  to  rage 
undirected,  or  to  spread  its  fury  in  vain. 

When  surveying  the  annals  of  mankind,  we  find  few  states  that  do  not  present  some 
period,  or  some  event,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the  native  may  feel  a  kind  of  sacred 
pride  in  acknowledging  his  country ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  periods  to  which  a 
Briton  can  point  as  a  refutation  of  that  sophism,  which  represents  ardent  patriotism  and  pure 
philanthropy  as  incapable  of  residing  at  once  in  the  «ame  breast.  Without  referring  to 
Vox..  II.  b 
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distant  ages  or  remote  events,  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  virtues,  a  single  glance  at  that  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  will  be  sufficient.  When  the  generosity  of  Britain  was  allowed 
to  have  done  so  much  for  the  liberation  of  Europe,  and  when  the  sovereigns  and  warriors  who 
had  been  the  cli  ef  instruments  in  effecting  its  emancipation,  hastened  to  this  speck  in  the  ocean,  to 
do  homage  to  her  bounty,  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  a  liberal  public,  was  there  an  indivi- 
dual who,  on  that  occasion,  would  have  exchanged  his  birthright  as  a  Briton,  for  that  of  an 
inhabitant  of  any  other  country  ?  While,  however,  the  British  annals  are  crowded  with  events 
that  fan  the  blaze  of  patriotism  sufficiently  to  stimulate  surrounding  nations,  they  are  not  less 
prolific  in  those  which  maintain  the  purer  flame  of  philanthropy,  and  cause  it  to  encircle  the 
globe. — Here  the  patriot  may  kindle  that  torch  which  he  is  anxious  to  exhibit  for  the  salvation 
of  his  native  land;  and  here,  too,  the  philanthropist  may  light  and  feed  that  lamp  by  which  he 
would  illuminate  the  world. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  feelings  with  which  the  patriotic  Briton  may  survey  the 
progress,  or  the  termination,  of  late  political  events,  or  with  whatever  ardour  he  may  exclaim, 
with  the  poet, 

"  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still ;" 

the  British  philanthropist,  with  still  more  cause  for  exultation,  refers  to  the  number  and  variety 
of  those  Institutions  expressly  formed,  and  voluntarily  supported,  for  relieving  the  distressed, 
instructing  the  ignorant,  and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the  light  of  truth,  over 
the  dark  regions  of  the  earth.  Many  of  these  Institutions,  so  noble  in  principle,  and  so  bene- 
volent in  design,  were  not  only  established  when  Britain  was  either  contending  singly  against 
the  combined  powers  of  Europe,  or  defending  her  rights  in  one  hemisphere,  and  raising  her 
courageous  arm  against  unbounded  tyranny  in  the  other ;  but  owe  their  very  existence  to  men 
whose  patriotism  was  never  doubted,  and  whose  names  will  adorn  and  enrich  the  pages  of  her 
history  to  the  end  of  time.  Thus  they  derive  additional  importance,  both  from  the  period  of  their 
formation,  and  the  character  of  those  by  whom  they  are  still  supported;  and  whatever  diver- 
sity of  opinion  there  may  have  been,  relative  to  the  means  employed  for  carrying  their  purposes 
into  effect,  or  the  success  that  has  attended  them,  it  has  always  been  considered,  and  justly  too, 
as  bordering  upon  either  folly  or  sacrilege,  to  withhold  the  meed  of  praise  due  to  purity  of 
intention. 

■  It  is  neither  our  business,  nor  our  inclination,  to  investigate  the  comparative  merits  of  Insti- 
tutions of  this  kind,  or  to  scrutinize  their  individual  defects.  All  that  have  the  welfare  of  man 
for  their  object  deserve  support — all  that  "  point  to  heaven,  and  lead  the  way,"  shall  be 
crowned  with  success  ;  but  the  very  nature  of  one  class  of  these  establishments,  confines  our 
present  attention  more  particularly  to  them.  No  object  can  be  moreanimating  to  the  enlightened 
mind,  than  that  which  Missionary  Societies  have  in  view,  and  which  is  no  less  than  that  of 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  salvation  among  all  the  unenlightened  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  reference  to  this,  it  has  been  beautifully  remarked,  "  No  project  can  be  imagined  so 
sublime  or  so  interesting.  It  bears  directly  upon  the  great  purpose  for  which  the  earth  itself, 
with  all  its  kingdoms  and  inhabitants,  is  continued  in  existence.  It  is  to  assist  in  building  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  whose  strong  foundations  shall  rest  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
and  whose  glory  shall  rise  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  To  this  magni- 
ficent and  stupendous  design,  all  the  movements,  both  of  the  natural  and  of  the  moral  world — 
all  the  power  and  revolutions  of  empire — the  advancement  of  civilization — the  inventions  of 
science — the  progress  of  the  arts — the  researches  of  literature — the  diffusion  of  knowledge — the 
discoveries  of  navigation,  and  the  intercourse  of  commerce,  are  merely  subsidiary."  With  these 
views  of  the  subject,  it  is  cheering  to  behold  (even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  1800  years  from  the 
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day  on  which  the  success  of  the  first  Christian  Missions  to  the  Heathen  was  reported  to  the 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem,  the  Christian  world  of  the  present  age,  recognizing  its  duty)  as 
legibly  written  in  the  condition  of  the  Pagan. — Nor  is  this  duty  merely  acknowledged  ;  we 
behold  in  our  day  men — ah,  and  women  too — renouncing  all  the  comforts  of  cl-vilized  life,  and 
embracing  one  of  hardship,  toil,  and,  notunfrequently  of  disappointment,  to  discharge  it; — leaving 
the  tranquillity  of  their  native  land — performing  voyages  equal  to  half  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe, — and,  like  the  dove  of  the  ark,  carrying  the  Christian  olive  over  the  world  of  waters. 

Although  in  times  past,  like  their  divine  Master,  they  had  to  preach  to  the  deaf,  and 
exhibit  their  works  to  the  blind,  and  it  was  the  will  of  Infinite  Wisdom  often  to  put  their  faith 
and  patience  to  a  severe  trial,  it  has  now  pleased  that  power  who  called  them  to  the  work,  and 
supported  them  in  its  execution,  to  cause  a  brighter  day  to  dawn  upon  their  labours.  Within  a 
few  years  many  unknown  parts  have  been  explored,  and  many  dark  regions  illuminated,  as  already 
noticed  in  the  progress  of  these  volumes.  In  this  place,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  our  enlarged 
acquaintance  with  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  many  of  the  Polynesian  isles. 
Within  this  short  period,  too,  more  objects  have  been  gained,  and  more  noble  conquests  achieved, 
than  any  that  can  attach  to  a  developement  of  the  physical  features  of  the  globe.  The  South- 
sea  islanders,  who  were  proverbial  for  their  superstitions,  their  cruelties,  and  their  cannibalism, 
have,  by  the  power  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  been  induced  to  renounce  their  idols,  abandon  many 
of  their  vicious  habits,  and  embrace  the  profession  of  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  present 
peace,  and  the  harbinger  of  future  glory.  The  sable  African  has  not  only  been  released  from 
the  shackles  of  slavery,  but,  taught  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  he  has  been  disentangled  from 
the  chains  of  his  own  superstitions,  and  made  free  indeed.  The  Brahmin,  too,  has  renounced 
his  caste,  the  Ascetic  his  austerities,  the  Mussulman  his  prophet,  and  the  Pagan  his  idols  ;  while 
all  rejoice  together  in  the  faith  of  the  cross.  The  demon  of  slavery  has  lately  fallen  on  the 
mountains  of  Madagascar  ;  and  the  Hindoo  and  the  Otaheitan,  the  Negro  and  the  New  Zealander, 
the  Esquimau  and  the  Hottentot,  can  now  unite  in  devout  aspirations  of  praise  to  one  com- 
mon Saviour. 

In  contemplating  the  past,  or  anticipating  the  future,  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
thousand  difficulties  which  are  inseparably  entwined  with  the  commencement  of  all  great 
undertakings.  Here  they  were  vast  in  number,  appalling  in  magnitude,  and  formidable  from 
duration.  All  was  new,  and  all  was  difficult.  Superstition  was  to  be  encountered — prejudice 
to  be  overcome — the  effects  of  climate  to  be  endured — the  language  to  be  learnt — manners 
and  customs  to  be  observed — habits  investigated — the  lethargic  to  be  roused — the  ignorant  to 
be  instructed — and,  in  short,  the  mind  was  to  be  taught  to  think,  to  reason,  and  to  adore.  Well 
might  the  experience  of  the  early  Missionaries  induce  them  to  exclaim,  with  all  the  intensity  of 
feeling  which  the  expression  indicates,  "  Lord,  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  !"  Know- 
ledge, faith,  patience,  and  perseverance,  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Missionary  character, 
were  never  more  necessary,  and  never  more  tried,  than  at  the  outset  of  these  Christian  labours. 
The  result  was  experience,  and  that  experience,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  crowned  with  success. 

Among  the  vraious  means  employed  for  accomplishing  this  grand  object,  which  judgment 
approves,  and  time  has  sanctioned,  are  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  supply- 
ing the  wants  thus  created  with  suitable  intellectual  and  spiritual  food,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  new  station  is  established,  the  institution  of  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  native  children,  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  is  the  first  care  of  the  experienced 
Missionary ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  needs  no  comment.  Few  can  misapply  the  new 
powers  this  gives  them  ;  and  the  number  of  excellent  men  who  annually  sink  beneath  the  in- 
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fluencc  of  climate,  demonstrates  the  importance  of  substituting  native  teachers,  whose  con- 
stitutions protect  them  from  such  casualties.  Before  Africa,  for  instance,  can  be  evangelized, 
legions  of  native  instructors  must  be  employed  ;  but  this  is  a  measure  that  has  already  had  its 
commencement. 

The  superior  schools  and  colleges,  which  have  lately  been  erected  in  different  parte  of  the 
world,  and  devoted  to  this  purpose,  constitute  a  new  and  memorable  era  in  the  history  of 
Missionary  labours.  Besides  the  Seminaries  belonging  to  the  London  and  Church  Missionary 
Societies,  the  Universities  of  this  country,  the  Institutions  at  Basle,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
with  those  in  America,  where  European  and  American  Missionaries  are  qualified  for  future 
usefulness,  there  are  others  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia,  designed  for  the  instruction  of  native 
teachers.  In  addition  to  the  common  schools  established  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  adopted,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor,  the  plan 
of  a  Christian  Institution,  for  giving  a  superior  education  to  a  number  of  African  youths  of 
suitable  abilities,  with  a  view  of  preparing  them  for  benefactors  and  teachers  of  their  country- 
men. This  establishment  was  lately  opened  at  Regent's  Town,  and  contained  twenty-six  pupils, 
from  the  age  of  twelve  to  eighteen,  and  many  of  them  of  very  promising  characters.  The 
Committee  of  this  excellent  Society,  considering  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  to  European 
constitutions,  and  the  great  expenditure  of  valuable  lives  that  the  enlightening  of  Africa,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  must  require,  justly  conclude  that  the  work  should  be  trans- 
ferred as  soon  as  practicable  to  native  labourers.  "  A  few  able  Europeans  may,  therefore,  (they 
observe)  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  superintendence  of  Seminaries  or  Colleges  of  native 
youths,  in  their  own  countries,  both  save  a  great  expenditure  of  the  lives  of  European  teachers, 
and  contribute  to  a  more  rapid  advancement  of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen."  A  late 
examination  of  some  of  these  youths  was  highly  satisfactory;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  their 
principal  instructor,  is  sanguine  in  his  hopes  respecting  them  ;  but  the  zeal  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  wisely  tempered  by  prudence.  They  feel  that  the  minds  of  Africans  must  be  raised 
to  a  much  higher  standard  before  they  can  be  considered  as  competent  instructors  of  their 
countrymen,  and  that  it  will  be  by  a  gradual  progress  only  that  they  can  be  prepared,  "  first  to 
maintain,  in  the  colony,  the  influence  due  to  cultivated  and  enlarged  minds,  and  then  to  exercise 
that  influence  among  their  countrymen  in  the  interior,  in  extending  the  blessings  of  civilized 
and  Christian  life."  When  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  dark  shades  which  still  envelope  so 
great  a  portion  of  Africa  will  be  dispersed  by  the  light  of  that  day  which  has  already  begun  to 
dawn  upon  some  of  its  benighted  regions. 

Another  Institution,  which  appears  to  be  the  embryo  of  incalculable  good  to  the  eastern 
world,  is  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  lately  erected  at  Malacca.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  the  distinguished  Chinese  scholar,  who  has  done  so  much  towards  rendering 
the  peculiar  language  of  that  singular  people  accessible  to  his  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  for 
placing  the  sacred  volumes  within  reach  of  the  Chinese.  The  building  was  begun  in  the  autumn 
of  1818,  and  completed  near  the  close  of  1820,  when  the  work  of  instruction  commenced.  The 
objects  of  the  Institution  arethe  Promotion  of  Literature  and  the  Diffusion  of  Ciiristianity  over 
the  extensive  and  populous  countries  beyond  the  Ganges.  The  former  of  these  objects  embraces 
the  reciprocal  cultivation  of  Chinese  and  European  literature,  as  is  more  fully  stated  at  page  275 
of  this  volume.  Successfully  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  eastern  nations,  consecrated  as  they  are, 
by  time,  and  sanctioned  by  example,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  store  of  facts, 
their  principles,  and  their  premises,  together  with  their  modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  The  pro- 
gress of  some  of  these  people  in  the  path  of  civilization,  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  cling  to 
ancient  customs,  the  subtilty  of  their  arguments,  and  the  opinions  they  entertain  of  other  nations, 
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render  the  knowledge  which  the  mutual  cultivation  of  eastern  and  western  literature  is  capable 
of  supplying,  essential  in  removing  objections,  detecting  error,  and  conveying  more  correct  in- 
formation to  the  mind.  The  state  of  these  countries,  and  the  views  of  those  by  whom  the  plan  of 
this  College  has  been  matured  and  carried  into  effect,  has  been  perspicuously  explained  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Milne,  in  a  discourse  he  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  ;  and  all  who 
have  studied  the  condition  of  man  in  these  eastern  regions,  must  intuitively  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  outline.     He  justly  observes, 

"  However  great  the  want  of  correct  and  full  information  in  Europe,  concerning  the 
islands  and  countries  around  us,  may  be,  it  is  abundant,  compared  with  the  information  of 
their  inhabitants  about  the  science  and  people  of  Europe.  Beyond  themselves — their  trees — 
their  paddy — their  prows — and  their  own  little  concerns,  the  islanders  have  absolutely  nothing 
upon  which  to  employ  the  mind — no  materials  for  profitable  thought.  They  have  scarcely  any 
literature  or  science  of  their  own,  nor  have  they  received  any  from  abroad,  except  that  which 
has  accompanied  the  delusions  of  the  false  prophet.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  if  the  mind,  con- 
fined to  itself,  to  its  own  evils,  misfortunes,  and  wrongs,  degenerate,  1>rust,  acquire  a  malicious 
cast,  and  sink  into  stupidity  ? 

"  The  Chinese,  indeed,  are  a  most  industrious,  active,  and  civilized  people ;  but  even 
among  them  the  degree  of  general  knowledge  is  scarcely  greater  than  among  the  Malays,  nor 
are  useful  topics  of  thought  more  common.  What  would  you  think,  gentlemen,  of  a  grave 
Chinese  author,  profoundly  skilled  in  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  congratulating  himself 
that  he  was  not  born  in  any  of  our  barbarous  countries  of  the  west,  '  for  then,'  says  he,  '  I 
must  have  lived  in  a  cave  under  ground — eaten  the  bark  and  roots  of  trees — worn  leaves  and 
long  grass  for  my  covering,  and  been  really  a  beast,  though  in  the  shape  of  a  man  •?'  If  it  be 
so  with  the  learned,  what  can  the  views  of  the  illiterate  be  ?  Under  such  circumstances  the 
mind  contracts,  and  acquires  a  selfish  turn,  the  sense  of  good  and  evil  is  greatly  weakened, 
base  and  low  indulgences  are  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacant  hours,  and  the 
moral  character  exceedingly  degenerates. 

"  To  introduce  the  ample  stores  of  knowledge  possessed  by  Christian  countries  among 
them,  or  to  afford  them  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  themselves,  must,  considered 
barely  in  a  philanthropic  point  of  view,  (not.  taking  religion  into  the  account,)  be  highly 
important.  The  first  attempts  to  do  so  will  doubtless  be  very  imperfect,  and  perhaps  attended 
with  little  success ;  but  the  attempt  must  be  made  in  some  age,  and  by  some  nation,  and  I  may 
ask,  what  age  so  proper  as  the  present,  in  which  every  Christian  country  is  roused  to  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  activity  ?  and  what  nations  more  fit  to  co-operate  in  this  important  work, 
if  we  consider  the  proximity  of  their  situation,  their  Protestant  profession,  their  commercial 
character,  and  their  wealth,  than  England  and  the  Netherlands  ? 

"  But  the  investigation  of  mere  abstract  questions,  and  the  qualification  of  speculative 
curiosity,  are  among  the  inferior  objects  of  knowledge.  In  its  application  to  commerce,  to 
government,  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  aud  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  we  behold 
objects  vastly  more  important ;  and  yet  its  view  rises  infinitely  higher  than  even  to  these.  It 
points  upwards  to  the  Deity,  and  forward  to  eternity.  It  is  intended  to  conduct  man  to  God, 
and  to  make  bim  happy  for  ever.  Most  of  those  things  about  which  our  thoughts  are  now 
engrossed,  our  talents  employed,  our  property  expended,  and  our  time  exhausted,  are  destined 
to  perish : 

MOHTALIA  FACTA  PERIBUfiT. 

-  We  can  look  forward  to  a  period,  when  the  most  magnificent  works  of  art,  on  which 
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tlic  skill  and  wealth  of  nations  have  been  exhausted,  shall  be  destroyed,  and  not  a  single  vestige 
of  human  greatness,  or  human  science,  left  about  them  ;  and  when  the  richest  and  most 
extensive  collections  of  books,  and  curiosities,  and  apparatus,  which  literary,  philosophical, 
and  antiquarian  industry  has  heaped  together,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  shall  be 
melted  down  in  the  flames  of  the  dissolving  universe,  and  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the 
confused  mass  of  its  ashes. 

"  That  knowledge,  therefore,  which  terminates  in  objects  merely  material  and  temporary, 
however  useful  in  its  place,  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  render  man  a  truly  wise  and  happy 
being,  whence  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  is  the  chief  object  of  this  Institution.  Christianity 
is  that  divine  science  which  teaches  man  how  to  be  virtuous  in  this  world,  and  happy  after 
death.  It  opens  to  the  view  of  his  ever  active  soul  the  prospect  of  a  felicity  which  exceeds 
the  comprehension  of  the  most  enlarged  intellect,  which  will  more  than  fill  his  most  unbounded 
desires,  and  be  commensurate  with  his  existence.  If,  then,  it  be  important  to  communicate 
common  knowledge,  the  advantages  of  which  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  short  and  un- 
certain life,  how  much  more  so  to  diffuse  divine  knowledge,  the  benefits  of  which  stretch  for- 
ward in  endless  and  increasing  progression,  through  infinite  ages  beyond  the  grave  ? 

"  If  we  for  a  moment  survey  the  deplorable  ignorance,  the  degrading  idolatry,  and  the 
multifarious  delusions  of  the  people  of  China,  and  the  Islands  of  this  Archipelago ;  if  we 
reflect  that  nine-tenths  of  them  have  forsaken  the  true  God,  and  are  worshipping  gods  of 
wood,  stone,  and  clay ;  and  that  the  other  tenth  is  involved  in  the  faith  of  deceits,  which  runs 
deeper  than  perhaps  any  that  blind  the  Pagan  world,  we  must  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  their 
ignorance,  guilt,  and  misery,  and  feel  our  obligation  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  impart  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  a  better  system."  In  connexion  with  such  views  and  objects,  the  utility  of  this 
College  requires  no  comment. 

While  these  measures  were  proceeding,  chiefly  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  nations  of  oriental  Asia,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
was  devising  a  similar  plan  for  the  vast  multitudes  of  India.  To  aid  his  Lordship's  benevolent 
designs,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  each  voted  the  sum  of  50001. 
The  Governor  General  of  India,  granted  a  piece  of  land,  near  Calcutta,  containing  about  20  acres, 
as  a  site  for  the  intended  College,  and  many  individuals  also  afforded  their  support.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  "Episcopal  Mission  College"  was,  therefore,  laid  in  December,  1820. 
Its  object  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the  Ultra  Ganges  Mission,  as  it  is  not  only 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  European  Missionary  in  the  language,  dispositions,  attach- 
ments, and  civilization  of  the  people  among  whom  he  is  appointed  to  labour,  but  also  for  the 
tuition  of  such  natives  as  may  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  If  this  in- 
struction embraced  merely  the  elements  of  general  knowledge,  the  benefit  would  be  great ; 
for  the  more  the  understanding  is  cultivated,  the  better  it  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
divine  Truth.     But,  it   has  been  appropriately  observed,  in  reference  to  such  natives, 

"  They  will  not  always  remain  in  a  state  of  mere  preparation,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
will  be  gradually  unfolded  to  them,  till  at  length  their  education  will  become  altogether  a 
Christian  education  ;  from  natives  so  educated  we  may  obtain  a  most  useful  supply  of  Cate- 
chists  and  Schoolmasters,  who,  placed  as  it  were  between  the  English  Missionary  and  the 
Native  Pagan,  will  become  the  means  of  conciliation  and  union  between  persons,  whom  diversity 
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of  language,  diversity  of  manners,  and,  above  all,  a  diversity  in  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  have  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that,  without  some  connecting  link 
they  can  hardly  be  brought  into  mutual  operation.  Nor  is  this  the  only  benefit  to  be  expected 
from  the  education  of  the  natives ;  the  more  intelligent  may,  in  time,  be  qualified  to  become 
Missionaries  themselves,  when  they  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  they  may  be  worthy  of  admission  to  the  sacred  rite  of  Ordination,  for 
which  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  by  the  presence  of  an  English  Bishop  at  Calcutta,  and 
when  Natives  of  India,  receiving  a  Christian  education,  become  worthy  of  admission  to  the 
Christian  Ministry,  and  then  undertake  the  task  of  converting  their  Pagan  brethren,  the  influence 
of  such  Missionaries  must  be  incalculably  great  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel." 

Standing,  as  we  are  now  enabled  to  do,  on  the  Mount  of  Time,  and  surveying  the  past 
transactions  of  British  India — tracing  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone,  the  moral  picture  it 
exhibits,  the  moral  thraldom  it  manifests,  and  the  benevolence  it  has  excited — we  cannot 
but  hail,  with  rapture,  the  dawn  of  more  glorious  times.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  behold 
Superstition,  like  a  hydra-headed  monster,  exhibiting  its  multifarious  forms,  and  fanaticism 
rioting  in  all  the  power  of  unbounded  frenzy — while  we  see  the  infant  consigned  to  a  prema- 
ture grave,  the  mother  immolated  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  woman  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
brute — on  the  other,  we  behold  the  British  dominions  rapidly  expanding  from  a  point  to 
an  empire,  princes  and  potentates  becoming  tributary  to  British  merchants,  and  knowledge, 
science,  and  wisdom,  investigating  the  condition  of  society,  induced  by  Hindooism,  while  Piety 
and  Benevolence  bear  the  precious  volume,  and  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  as  anti- 
dotes to  its  moral  poison.  Thus,  the  finger  of  Providence  points  out  the  way — philanthropy 
obeys  the  direction — and  hope  anticipates  the  result. 

Subordinate  to  this  Institution,  and  more  particularly  to  the  great  design  for  which  it  was 
established,  some  other  seminaries  are  already  in  operation.  One  for  Hindoostanee  Boys,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carrie,  at  a  late  examination,  afforded  many  promising  symptoms. 
Nor  is  this  mode  of  preparation  for  cultivating  the  Missionary  field  confined  to  these  Institu- 
tions, or  to  those  countries.  The  place  which,  a  few  years  since,  was  literally  a  moral  desert, 
encompassed  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  uncontrouled  Nature,  and  repeatedly  strewed  with  the 
rankest  weeds  of  moral  Europe,  has  been  converted,  by  the  transforming  touch  of  British  bene- 
volence, into  the  site  of  a  seminary  for  instructing  the  natives  of  New  Zealand.  According  to 
late  accounts,  there  were  25  of  these  youths  in  the  seminary  at  Parramatta,  under  the  care  of 
that  pious,  active,  and  intrepid  friend  of  this  fine  race  of  savages,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsdm. 
Many  of  them  are  sons  of  rival  chiefs  ;  and  the  highest  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  benefits 
that  may  result  to  that  island  from  the  mutual  attachments  they  must  form,  by  thus  living 
together  in  the  bosom  of  civilized  Society,  and  under  the  meliorating  influence  of  Christian 
instruction.  These  hopes,  too,  are  strengthened  by  experience.  The  quickness  with  which  they 
receive  instruction,  and  the  aptness  they  display  in  imitating  what  they  see,  have  been  fully 
manifested  by  those  who  have  either  visited  this  country,  or  the  British  Settlement  in  New 
South  Wales.  Respecting  these,  a  gentleman  who  is  settled  in  New  Zealand  writes,  "  Those 
who  have  been  at  Parramatta  for  any  length  of  time,  do  not  appear  like  the  same  persons  when 
they  return.  Their  natural  ferocity  seems  very  much  softened,  their  minds  enlightened,  and 
themselves  more  than  ever  attached  to  Europeans,  and  especially  to  the  Missionaries.  They 
relate  also  to  their  own  people  the  things  they  see  and  hear;  which  has  a  great  tendency  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  their  minds,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  see  our  intentions  in 
coming  among  them." 
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In  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  mere  infancy  of  Missionary  labours,  we  have  been  more  anxious 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  preparations  for  the  future,  than  to  specify  the 
rewards  that  have  been  reaped  for  the  past.  In  doing  this,  we  have  been  the  more  specific 
in  reference  to  the  Institutions  lately  established  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the  heralds  of 
salvation  for  their  arduous  work,  for  raising  native  Missionaries,  and  for  instructing  the  rising 
generation  ;  because  we  not  only  regard  them  as  forming  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  Christian 
benevolence,  but  as  the  grand  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  for  accomplish- 
ing its  glorious  designs.  At  the  very  outset  of  this  beneficent  career,  when  hope  was  so  often 
blighted,  even  failure  was  big  with  instruction,  and  experience  became  the  parent  of  wisdom. 
Difficulties  were  encountered  that  could  not  be  foreseen  ;  but  new  resources  were  developed 
that  were  equally  unexpected.— Hope  and  fear  alternately  prevailed,  till  faith,  perseverance, 
and  prayer,  have  in  many  instances,  been  triumphant. 

It  has  been  observed  by  the  poet,  and  admitted  by  the  philosopher,  the  Christian,  and  the 
philanthrophist,  that 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man  ;" 

and  if  this  be  true,  no  nation  has  contributed  to  its  advancement  so  liberally  as  Britain — no 
labours  have  surpassed,  nor  will  any  ultimately  equal,  Missionary  exertions.  Her  fleets  visit  every 

shore her  merchants  reside  in  every  region — her  travellers  penetrate  into  every  country — her 

Missionaries  labour  in  every  field ;  and  the  knowledge  they  acquire,  the  information  they  gather, 
the  experience  they  gain,  are  liberally  poured  into  her  lap.  The  world  is  her  study,  but  man 
is  the  great  object  of  her  solicitude.  Sensible  that  nothing  can  repair  the  ruins  of  the  fall — 
nothing  remove  the  moral  maladies  of  the  mind— nothing  soothe  the  anguish  inflicted  by  the 
tyranny  of  human  passions,  but  the  remedy  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  provided  in  the  Reve- 
lation of  his  will,  she-is  anxious  to  pour  this  balm  of  consolation  into  the  wounds  of  suffering 
humanity.  In  reference  to  her  efforts  in  this  glorious  cause,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates 
of  her  benevolence  has  observed — "  Great  in  arts  and  arms,  standing  on  a  tower  of  strength, 
which  her  adversaries  assail  in  vain,  she  is  still  greater  as  the  Missionary  of  the  world.  The 
'  angel  with  the  everlasting  gospel,'  is  '  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven,'  and  Great  Britain 
is  that  angel  !  Armed  with  a  double  commission,  she  bears  in  one  hand  a  sword,  to  chasten 
oppression,  and  in  the  other,  a  branch  of  that  Tree  of  Life,  which  grows  fast  by  the  river  of 
God,  the  leaves  whereof  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  thus  takes  a  flight,  encircling 
the  globe,  and  tracing  the  course  of  the  sun  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day."  In  these 
momentous  labours,  it  is  not  a  national  spirit — it  is  not  a  sectarian  principle — it  is  not  a  bigotted 
fanaticism,  that  animates  her  hopes,  directs  her  toils,  and  supports  her  exertions.  In  these 
labours  of  love — these  efforts  of  benevolence — she  is  consulting  the  interests  of  "  all  nations, 
and  people,  and  languages,  and  tongues  ;"  and  though  in  this  glorious  career,  it  is  yet  but  the 
twilight,  she  has  the  consolation  of  knowing  that,  "  it  is  not  the  twilight  of  evening,  which  is 
still  darkening  into  midnight ;  but  it  is  the  twilight  of  morning,  every  moment  yielding  to  in- 
creasing day ;  that,  objects  now  indistinctly  seen,  will  soon  become  visible  ;  that,  the  rising  sun 
even  now  appears  above  the  horizon  ;  and  that,  when  he  touches  the  point  of  his  meridian,  he 
shall  never  go  down— no  midnight,  no  twilight  can  follow." 
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ASIA  cannot  become  the  subject  of  delineation  without  exciting-  a  train  of  peculiar 
feelings.  Association  immediately  exerts  its  power,  the  spell  of  her  present  degrada- 
tion is  broken,  and  Asia  rises  in  all  the  celebrity  of  her  ancient  renown.  The  deepest 
gloom  of  her  idolatrous  customs  and  barbarous  rites  cannot  obscure  the  primitive 
charms  of  that  country  which  was  the  parent  of  nations,  the  cradle  of  civilization, 
and  the  dawn  of  empire,  nor  deprive  that  scene  of  interest  where  mortal  ear  was  first 
greeted  with  the  rapturous  strains  of  the  angelic  song,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth,  peace,  good-will  towards  men."  If  Europe  be  the  region  where 
the  mental  powers  of  man  have  attained  their  greatest  expansion,  it  was  in 
Asia  that  they  were  first  developed.  If  the  triple  wreath  of  triumph,  won  by  her 
letters,  her  arts,  and  her  arms,  now  adorns  the  brow  of  Europe  ;  wealth,  population, 
and  ancient  fame  are  jewels  in  the  diadem  of  Asia  ;  for  when  Europe  was  covered 
with  swamps  and  forests,  and  inhabited  by  a  few  wild  animals,  and  by  still  fewer, 
but  scarcely  less  savage,  men,  Asia  abounded  with  populous  cities  and  flourishing 
nations,  among  whom  the  arts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  prevailed.  It  was  in 
Asia  that  the  first  edifices  were  erected,  and  the  first  empires  founded.  It  was  there 
that  the  glorious  work  of  man's  redemption  was  accomplished — there  that  the  first 
Christian  churches  were  established — there,  that  the  light  of  Divine  truth  first  shone 
with  resplendent  lustre,  and  thence  emanated,  supported  by  miracles,  and  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  martyrs. — It  was  in  Asia,  too,  that  many  of  the  greatest  empires  once 
flourished.  The  Assyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Persians,the  Mongols,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks,  have  each  been  powerful  in  their  day. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  offered  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Name  of  this 
fair  portion  of  the  globe.  The  Greeks,  who  were  curious,  but  sometimes  fanciful,  in 
the  derivations  of  words,  deduced  it  from  Asia,  the  fabulous  daughter  of  Oceanus 
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and  Thetis.  Others  ascribe  its  origin  to  Asius,  the  son  of  Atys,  king  of  Lydia. 
Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  it  sprung  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  word  Asi,  sig- 
nifying the  middle  ;  but  this  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  historical  evidence. 
Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  appellation,  it  early  implied,  according  to  Homtr, 
Herodotus,  mul  Euripedes,  a  country  of  Lydia,  where  succeeding  geographers  men- 
tion a 'tribe  of  Asiones,  and  a  city  of  Asia.  The  Greeks  gradually  extended  the 
name  from  a  single  province  to  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  to  other 
oriental  regions,  as  they  were  successively  discovered.  In  the  same  manner  the 
French  now  apply  the  word  Allemagne  to  the  whole  of  Germany ;  and  thus  the 
ancient  canton  of  Italia,  enclosed  in  a  narrow  corner  of  Calabria,  gave  its  name 
to  the  peninsula  of  which  it  once  formed  so  inconsiderable  a  part. 

Asia  is  situated  on  the  east  and  south-east  of  Europe,  and  while  its  southern 
promontories  stretch  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  torrid  zone,  its  northern  capes 
penetrate  the  ice  of  the  polar  regions.  In  this  direction  it  extends  from  about  2°  to 
77"  of  north  latitude  ;  while  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  most  eastern  point,  where  it 
approaches  the  confines  of  the  New  World,  it  spreads  from  about  the  26th  degree  of 
east,  to  the  170th  of  west  longitude,  from  Greenwich.  It  thus  expands  through  75° 
in  the  one  direction,  and  164°  in  the  other.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
is,  therefore,  about  5200  English  miles,  but  from  east  to  west  it  is  not  less  than  7500. 
Taken  on  the  parallel  of  30d,  from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  Nankin,  its  extent  is  about 
5790  miles,  while  in  the  40th  degree  it  is  5900  miles.  In  the  opposite  direction  from 
Cape  Comorin,  in  India,  to  Cape  Cervero  Vostochnoi,  sometimes  called  Cape  Tay- 
mura,  in  Siberia,  it  is  about  4240  miles.  Bnt  the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  on 
the  continent  of  Asia  is  from  the  south-west  point  of  Arabia  to  the  shores  of  Beering's 
strait,  which  is  nearly  8000  miles. 

On  three  sides,  the  Boundaries  of  Asia  are  natural  and  permament,  while  on 
part  of  the  fourth  they  are  arbitrary  and  subject  to  variation.  It  is  limited  on  the 
north  by  the  Frozen  ocean ;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  and  the  Chinese  sea;  and  on  the 
south,  by  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Arabian  sea.  Its  western  confines  are  separated 
from  Africa  by  the  Red  sea  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  from  Europe  by  the 
Archipelago,  the  straits  of  Gallipoli,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Black 
sea,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  by  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  an  arbitrary  line, 
already  described  as  the  boundary  of  Europe. 

In  a  region  so  extensive,  and  diversified  in  its  outlines  and  situation,  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  either  the  area  or  population.  By  cutting  from  a  good  map  the  parts 
which  belong  to  each  continent,  and  weighing]  them  carefully,  the  proportion 
between  Asia  and  Europe  was  found  to  be  very  nearly  Jive  to  one.  As  Europe  is 
indisputably  the  best  known,  and  the  extent  of  its  various  countries  has  been  ascer- 
tained with  the  greatest  accuracy,  this  proportion  affords  the  best  means  of  finding 
the  whole  superficies  of  Asia.  That  of  Europe,  as  stated  at  page  three  of  the  first 
volume,  is  2,700,000  square  miles  ;  which,  multiplied  by  five,  gives  13,500,000  square 
miles  for  the  surface  of  Asia. 

In  reference  to  the  Population  of  Asia,  the  statements  have  not  been  less 
various  than  those  which  relate  to  its  extent ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  regular 
documents,  which  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  precludes,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
expected  is  an  approximate  number.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  best  estimates 
induces  a  belief  that  500,000,000  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  assigned  to*this 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  which  is  about  thirty-seven  persons  to  each  square  mile.  The 
comparative  population  of  Asia  is,  therefore,  about  half  that  of  Europe,  which  has 
nearly  69  individuals  on  the  same  space. 

As  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  Asia  has  already  been  sketched  in 
the  historical  Chapter  of  the  Introduction,  the  present  delineation  of  its  Pro- 
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gressive  Geography  shall  be  chiefly  confined  to  more  recent  periods. — Europe 
was  once  an  object  of  discovery  to  enlightened  Asiatics.  But  the  exclusive  pursuit 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  their  descendants,  who  first  unveiled  Europe  to  the  eastern 
world,  was  commerce  ;  and  this  induced  them  to  conceal,  rather  than  promulgate, 
the  knowledge  they  had  acquired.  Whatever  information,  therefore,  they  might 
have  imported  with  their  merchandize  from  the  southern  shores,  or  the  central 
regions  of  Asia,  has  long  6ince  perished  with  their  records.  War  naturally  suc- 
ceeded commerce  in  the  train  of  discovery  ;  and  Alexander,  whose  ambition  impelled 
him  to  the  conquest  of  the  world,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  first,  and  most 
effectual  discoverer  of  ancient  Asia.  His  foundation  of  commercial  cities,  and  his 
plans  for  facilitating  intercourse,  and  diffusing  knowledge  and  amity  among  the 
nations  he  had  conquered,  are  more  glorious  than  the  most  brilliant  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and  throw  a  halo  round  that  diadem  which  was  stained  with  the  blood  of 
thousands.  By  these  means,  documents  much  greater  in  number  and  variety  were 
brought  into  the  possession  of  Ptolemy,  than  had  ever  been  within  the  reach  of  any 
former  geographer ;  and  he  employed  them  in  a  manner  highly  useful  to  science, 
and  honourable  to  himself.  But  as  he  wanted  the  precision  of  modern  data,  and 
was  constantly  perplexed  by  the  various,  and  often  contradictory,  accounts  of  the 
same  region,  and  even  of  the  same  place,  given  by  different  travellers,  he  could  not 
avoid  innumerable  errors.  The  general  notion  entertained  of  Asia  during  many 
subsequent  ages,  did  not  embrace  much  more  than  one-third  of  its  real  extent. 
The  doctrines  and  conquests  of  Mahomet  and  of  his  immediate  successors,  had, 
indeed,  given  a  new  impulse  to  human  action.  The  Koran  was  displayed  to  eastern 
nations  as  the  articles  of  their  faith,  and  the  cimeter  exhibited  as  the  legitimate 
reason  for  their  adoption.  Country  after  country  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Prophet,  or  rather  yielded  to  the  sword  of  the  Arabian,  till  these  missionary  warriors 
had  penetrated  nearly  to  the  confines  of  China,  and  theArabian  knowledge  of  southern 
Asia  was  more  than  the  twilight  that  preceded  the  present  comparative  day.  But  the 
Islam  antipathy  to  the  Christian  name,  and  the  horror  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran  and  the  sword  of  the  Caliphs  had  spread  over  the  western  world  had  placed 
"  an  impassable  gulf"  between  them.  Arabian  discovery  was  not,  therefore,  easily 
transferred  to  European  knowledge ;  and  ages  elapsed  before  these  stores  became 
available  for  the  general  purposes  of  science. 

At  length  the  day  star  began  to  rise  in  the  east.  Europe,  roused  from  her 
lethargy  by  a  frantic  hermit,  rashly  engaged  in  the  Crusades.  Princes  and  peasants, 
participated  in  the  general  phrenzy,  and  myriads  crossed  the  Hellespont  or  the 
Bosphorus,  and  perished  on  the  plains  of  Palestine.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  motives  that  impelled  the  multitudes  of  Europe  to  such  rash  undertakings,  or  of 
the  moral  effects  they  produced,  the  general  result  was  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  Asia,  as  well  as  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  freedom  in  Europe. 
Besides  the  direct  information  brought  by  those  who  returned  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, the  impulse  which  the  Crusades  gave  to  maritime  commerce  and  adventim 
subsequently  displayed  in  the  most  brilliant  era  that  adorns  the  annals  of  time. 
Venice  now  rose  a  second  Tyre,  a  fresh  "  queen  of  the  ocean."  Her  connexion  with 
the  Crusades  rendered  her  rich  and  enterprising,  and  her  maritime  preponderance 
extended  her  commerce  in  all  directions.  The  gigantic  projects  in  which  many  of  the 
princes  of  Europe  were  engaged,  caused  them  to  relax  in  the  exercise  of  their  preroga- 
tives, or  to  grant  immunities  to  their  subjects  for  pecuniary  considerations.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  the  powerful  Hanseatic  league  was  formed,  which  diffused  the 
benefits  of  commerce  through  the  wide  regions  of  Germany,  and  over  the  countries 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This  increased  the  European  consumption  of  Asiatic 
produce,  and  the  skill  and  enterprize  of  the  Venetians  were  ever  ready  to  provide  a 
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supply.  But  with  these  commodities  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  that  produced 
them  was  necessarily  connected. 

About  the  same  period  another  circumstance,  equally  unforseen,  contributed  to 
the  dispersion  of  that  gloom  which  still  overshadowed  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Zengkis 
Khan,  at  the  head  of  the  Mongol  empire,  was  spreading  his  conquests  over  the  inte- 
rior, and  pressing  towards  the  western  confines.  This  induced  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  to 
hope  for  his  powerful  assistance  against  the  ferocious  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith, who 
then  possessed  the  Holy  Land.  With  a  view  to  conciliate  this  new  dynasty  of  victors, 
he  sent  messengers  to  the  successors  of  Zenghis,  whose  court  was  then  held  far  in  the 
interior  of  Asia.  The  monastic  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  had  been  lately 
instituted,  and  their  ardent  zeal  and  austerity  of  manners  pointed  them  out  as  the 
men  best  suited  for  an  undertaking  so  formidable  as  a  mission  to  the  very  heart  of 
Asia,  of  which  martyrdom  might  be  the  consequence.  Among  the  friars  who  visited 
these  regions  were  Carpini  and  Ascelin.  Rubruquis  was  afterwards  sent  on  a  similar 
embassy  by  the  King  of  France.  They  reported  the  progress  of  their  journies,  as 
already  noticed  in  the  historical  sketch  which  constitutes  the  first  chaper  in  this  work. 
The  supposed  limits  of  Asia  were  by  these  embassies  greatly  extended  to  the  east  and 
north.  The  grand  Mongol  empire  had  but  recently  disclosed  itself  to  European  know- 
ledge, and  now  the  great  empires  of  Cathay,  or  China,  on  the  south-east,  and  that 
of  the  Manshurs  on  the  east  of  the  Mongols,  were  at  least,  as  to  real  existence, 
displayed.  Even  tribes  still  further  north  were  known  to  the  Mongols,  and  of  whom 
those  catholic  visitants  seem  to  have  gained  some  obscure  intimations.  Thus  the 
supposed  Eoan  Sea  of  the  ancients  began  to  disappear,  while  barbarous  tribes,  and 
half  civilized  empires,  arose  from  its  imaginary  waves. 

The  information  acquired  by  those  messengers,  however,  extended  little  beyond 
the  mere  existence  of  the  countries  we  have  mentioned ;  but  it  enlarged  the  bounds 
of  knowledge,  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  kindled  adesire  for  a  further  acquaint- 
ance with  oriental  Asia.  The  father  and  uncle  of  Marco  Polo,  a  Venitian,  had 
travelled  into  the  east  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  revisited  Venice  in 
1269.  After  a  short  residence  in  that  city,  the  father  determined  to  return  with  his  son 
Marco,  then  about  nineteen,  as  a  companion.  The  Mongol  dominions  seem  at  that 
time  to  have  been  divided,  and  the  eastern  part,  possessed  by  the  emperor  Kublai,  or 
Cubli,  and  it  was  to  the  court  of  this  prince  that  the  Polos  repaired,  in  the  year  1271 
or  1272.  The  intelligence  and  fidelity  of  young  Polo,  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  Kublai,  who  engaged  him  in  his  service,  and  afterwards  employed  him  in  several 
important  embassies  to  other  oriental  courts.  Marco  soon  learned  to  speak  and 
write  four  of  the  languages  then  most  used  in  Asia,  and  having  visited  various 
parts  of  those  regions,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  the  acquisition 
of  correct  information  respecting  them,  he  returned  with  his  father  to  Venice  in 
1297,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-six  years.  His  narrative  was  then  composed  in 
the  Venetian  dialect,  and  the  facts  were  attested  by  his  father  and  uncle,  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  a  great  part  of  his  travels. 

To  follow  this  interesting  traveller  through  his  various  descriptions,  would,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  appear  tedious  ;  but  there  are  some  particulars 
that  cannot  be  omitted  in  tracing  the  progressive  geography  of  Asia. — Marco  com- 
menced his  travels  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  at  the  western  extremity  of  Asia 
Minor,  through  which  he  passed  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  to  Persia,  which  he  traversed, 
briefly  describing  the  country  and  towns.  In  this  description,  among  other  places, 
the  modern  Yezd  will  be  recognized  in  his  Jasdi,  and  the  Kerman  of  the  present 
day  in  his  Crerina.  After  arriving  at  Cormos,  which  he  represents  as  a  large  city, 
seated  on  the  ocean,  with  a  good  port,  and  rich  in  Indian  traffic,  he  bent  his 
course  to  the  north-east,  and  visited  Badakshan,  Cashmere,  and  Cashgar.     Marco, 
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then,  for  the  first  time,  disclosed  the  great  desert  of  Cobi,  which  he  says  spreads  to  the 
north,  and  requires  the  traveller  to  take  provisions  for  forty  days.  Having  passed  this 
dreary  and  inhospitable  region,  he  reached  Caracorum,  or  Karacum,  where  he  asserts 
the  first  emperor  of  the  Mongols  was  proclaimed.  This  city  was  also  the  residence 
of  Kublai  Khan  at  the  time  it  was  visited  by  Marco.  From  this  point,  as  a  centre, 
his  various  missions  and  travels  took  place,  but  as  we  have  already  given  a  brief  ac- 
count of  these  at  page  xxxix,  a  reference  to  that  must  suffice  ;  only  observing  that  in 
addition  to  the  countries  there  mentioned,Marco  hadacquired  some  knowledge  of  eastern 
Siberia,  as  he  mentions  a  few  of  its  products,  and  the  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  which  are 
in  common  use  among  its  inhabitants.  Nor  is  his  laconic  account  of  the  country  less 
descriptive,  which,  he  says,  is  all  ice  in  winter,  and  all  mud  in  summer.  Brief  as  the 
nature  of  this  work  obliges  us  to  be  in  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery,  the  unpa- 
ralleled additions  made  to  the  geography  of  Asia  by  this  early  traveller  must  be 
obvious.  From  the  frozen  plains  of  Siberia  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
from  Constantinople  to  Japan,  few  countries  of  importance  are  to  be  found  of  which 
he  did  not  possess  some  knowledge. 

Early  in  the  14th  century,  an  Armenian  prince,  named  Ha  it  ho,  who  had  resigned 
his  claims  to  royal  dignity,  and  taken  the  monastic  order,  resided  in  France,  and 
wrote  his  Oriental  History,  which  includes  a  geographical  description  of  Asia.  He 
represents  Cathay  as  the  most  populous  and  powerful  empire  in  the  world  ;  and  says 
its  inhabitants  considered  themselves  alone  as  having  two  eyes,  the  Europeans  one, 
and  the  rest  as  wholly  blind — an  oriental  mode  of  expressing  their  own  complacent 
superiority.  Many  of  the  countries  mentioned  by  Polo  are  described,  and  some  of 
them  are  illustrated,  by  this  eastern  geographer. 

Between  1317  and  1330,  Odoric,  an  Italian,  visited  many  parts  of  Asia.  He 
appears  to  have  passed  through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  to  have  visited  the  southern 
shores  of  India,  withseveralof  the  islands  south  of  these  coasts,and  thence  to  havegone 
to  Pekin,  where  he  resided  for  three  or  four  years.  Leaving  Cathay  or  China,  he  traversed 
the  central  regions  of  Asia,  and  returned  to  Italy,  after  an  absence  of  thirteen  years. 
The  account  he  gave  of  the  countries  he  had  seen  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  what  Polo  had  previously  stated.  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  several  other 
travellers  visited  Asia  before  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  but  their  narratives  present 
little  that  deserves  notice  in  this  general  sketch.  The  knowledge  of  Asia  was  thus 
imperfect  when  the  maritime  discoveries  of  the  15th  century  began  to  dawn  upon 
the  world  ;  for  though  other  embassies  and  journies  into  the  interior  of  that  conti- 
nent were  undertaken  between  the  commencement  of  the  14th  and  the  close  of  the 
15th  centuries,  little  progress  was  made  in  elucidating  its  real  geography.  But  when 
the  perseverance  of  Gama  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  that  appalled  his  prede- 
cessors in  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  New  World  was  opened  to  the 
enterprize  of  Europe.  Interest  and  ambition  immediately  joined  in  the  pursuit,  and 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  southern  Asia  were  soon  explored,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  shores  of  Japan.  The  Portuguese  pursued  their  way  with  an  ardour 
that  has  seldom  been  surpassed  ;  but  as  commerce  was  the  pole-star  of  discovery, 
they  were  literally  the  Phoenicians  of  modern  times,  and  seldom  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  except  in  quest  of  gold  and  spices.  Little  was  therefore  gained  by  these 
discoveries  beyond  the  islands  and  the  coasts  ;  and  that  little  commercial  jealousy 
withheld  from  the  common  stock  of  science.  The  Portuguese  possessions  in  these 
eastern  regions  of  the  globe  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch  early  in  the  17th  century, 
but  as  their  object  in  this  acquisition  coincided  with  that  previously  pursued,  the 
same  result  was  experienced. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  from  the  grand  maritime  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  scarcely  any  part  of  Asia  was  known  with 
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certainty  beyond  the  southern,  and  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast.  The  vast  blank* 
that  remained  in  the  interior  precluded  those  regions,  respecting  which  the  informa- 
tion was  more  copious  and  correct,  from  being  combined  into  a  regular  system.  The 
chain  of  discovery  was  defective,  and  the  links  were,  in  consequence,  often  mis- 
placed. When  civilization  became  a  feature  in  the  Russian  character,  it  brought 
them  into  more  immediate  contact  with  the  eastern  nations  of  Europe,  and 
formed  a  channel  for  the  communication  of  the  discoveries  they  had  long  been 
making  in  the  immense  tracts  that  stretch  along  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean, 
from  the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  eastern  verge  of  Kamtschatka,  and  the  northern 
limits  of  the  Chinese  empire.  They  also  explored  and  illustrated  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  lake  of  Aral,  which  had  previously  been  thought 
to  be  parts  of  the  same  sea. 

The  next  important  source  of  modern  information  relative  to  the  eastern  regions 
of  Asia,  was  the  Catholic  missionaries  who  resided  at  the  court  of  China.  Their 
scientific  knowledge,  and  particularly  their  astronomy,  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Chinese,  and  this  gave  them  access  to  all  the  geographical  documents  in  the  public 
archives.  Imperfect  as  these  wave  they  threw  considerable  light  not  only  upon  China 
itself,  but  upon  the  dark  regions  of  Tartary,  which  were  either  really  or  nominally 
subject  to  that  empire.  On  the  north  they  delineated  the  country  of  the  Manshurs, 
and  traced  the  course  of  the  river  Amur,  till  they  touched  upon  the  limits  of  Russian 
discovery.  On  the  west,  they  confirmed  or  enlarged  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo, 
and  other  travellers  ;  and  when  arranged  and  elucidated  by  the  superior  skill  of  M. 
D'Anville,  and  Major  Rennell,  the  information  they  afforded  formed  an  important 
step  in  the  Progressive  Geography  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

Another  circumstance  which  retarded  the  Progressive  Geography  of  Asia  was 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy  ;  for  on  this  subject,  like  Aristotle  on  Philosophy,  he  was 
long  considered  as  infallible.  Influenced  by  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  the  discoveries 
which  supposed  interest  could  no  longer  conceal  were  adapted  to  his  imperfect  deline- 
ations, and  distorted  to  agree  with  the  errors  of  his  longitudes.  Scarcely,  indeed, 
was  an  attempt  made  to  proceed  in  the  path  of  rational  inquiry,  independently  of 
the  shackles  of  ancient  system,  till  D'Anville  burst  the  fetters  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century,  and  disentangled  modern  discovery  from  ancient  theory,  assigning 
each  its  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  science.  Improvements,  however,  had  been  made 
in  several  maps  published  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  among  these  the  Atlasses  of 
Bleau  and  Jansson,  with  the  map  of  the  interior  by  Stratldenberg  deserve  to  be 
mentioned. 

Notwithstanding  the  previous  discoveries,  a  deep  shade  still  rested  upon  many 
parts  of  Asia,  most  distinguished  by  the  grandeur  of  their  physical  character.  The 
great  Plateau  of  central  Asia,  one  of  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  elevated  land  on  the 
globe,  was  nearly  a  Terra  Incognita  ;  the  grand  ranges  of  mountains  bounding  the 
north  of  Hindostan,  and  considered  as  the  highest  on  the  globe,  were  unknown  ; 
and  the  wide  regions  that  separated  India  from  China  on  the  east,  and  Persia  on 
the  west,  had  scarcely  been  indicated.  But  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  La  Perouse,  with 
those  of  the  Russian  navigators  and  others,  have  given  greater  precision  to  the  out- 
line of  the  eastern  coast.  Numerous  embassies  and  missions,  as  well  as  enlightened 
individuals,  have  now  traversed  the  interior  in  different  directions,  and  collected 
valuable  materials  for  delineating  various  tracts  of  this  great  continent ;  but,  as 
these  relate  chiefly  to  particular  countries,  rather  than  to  Asia  as  a  whole,  any  further 
account  would  either  anticipate  the  Progressive  Geography  of  each  state,  or  involve 
repetition. 

None  of  the  other  grand  portions  of  the  globe  derive  so  much  benefit  from  the 
circumfluent  ocean  as  Europe  ;  yet  the  seas  and  gulfs  of  Asia  have  doubtless  contri- 
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buted  to  the  progress  of  civilization  which  was  an  early  characteristic  of  that  con- 
tinent. Besides  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine,  Asia  possesses  the  Caspian, 
the  sea  of  Aral,  the  Red  sea,  the  Arabian  sea,  the  Persian  gulf,  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
with  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin,  the  Yellow  sea,  the  sea  of  Japan,  that  of  Okotsk, 
and  other  inlets  ;  at  once  giving  variety  to  its  coast,  and  facility  to  its  commerce. — 
Those  which  wash  its  outlines  shall  first  be  described. 

The  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  gulf,  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Asia  and 
Africa  ;  but  its  advantages  are  principally  felt  by  the  latter  from  its  singular  defici- 
ency in  inland  seas.  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  which  are  situated  on  its  western  shores, 
have  been  most  benefited  by  the  navigation  of  this  sea,  though  these  advantages 
are  greatly  diminished  by  the  want  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  their  inhabitants, 
and  of  natural  harbours  along  its  shores,  a  great  part  of  which,  also,  is  difficult  of 
navigation.  From  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  its  length  is 
about  1470  English  miles,  and  its  medial  breadth  140  miles.  It  terminates  at  the 
upper  extremity  in  two  branches,  the  western  being  several  miles  longer  than  the 
eastern.  It  is  celebrated  in  holy  writ  for  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  which  took  place  in  the  month  Nisan  (March)  1497  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Red  Sea,  called  the  Weedy.  Sea  by  the  Hebrews, 
has  been  famed  in  all  succeeding  ages  for  this  wonderful  and  memorable  transaction. 
The  place  where  the  children  of  Israel  were  thus  miraculously  delivered,  and  their  ene- 
mies totally  destroyed,  was  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  western  branch  of  that 
sea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  29°  40'  of  north  latitude.  It  is  admitted 
by  travellers,  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  sea  since  that 
period,  and  that  the  eastern  or  Arabian  shore  has  received  a  considerable  addition  of 
land,  which  is  styled  Tehama,  or  the  flat  country,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  hilly 
region  which  was  the  original  Arabia.  This  increase  is  constantly  going  on,  as  the 
east  winds  blow  the  sands  of  Arabia  into  the  sea,  where  they  first  form  shallows 
among  the  rocks,  which  successive  additions  augment  into  islands,  that  are  after- 
wards joined  to  the  shore. 

The  Arabian  Sea  is  an  appellation  by  which  the  vast  bay  between  Arabia  and 
Hindostan  is  known.  It  terminates  in  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  on  the  north.  This  gulf  extends  through  a  space  nearly  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  stretches  to  the  north-west,  between  Arabia  and  Persia, 
and  ends  under  the  same  meridian  as  the  Caspian.  It  contains  several  Islands,  and 
receives  the  two  celebrated  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

Separated  from  this  last  sea,  by  the  great  promontory  of  the  Deccan,  is  the  deep 
and  extensive  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  spreads  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Hindostan, 
to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Birman  empire.  This  noted  bay  forms  a  large  inlet  in 
the  central  part  of  southern  Asia,  and  exceeds  1300  miles  in  width  at  its  entrance, 
which  is  in  the  8th  degree  of  latitude,  and  is  1000  miles  from  that  parallel  to  its  nor- 
thern extremity,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  is  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  which 
separates  the  narrow  projecting  part  of  the  continent  from  the  broad  rectangular 
peninsula  that  comprises  the  southern  part  of  the  Birman  empire.  This  is  followed 
by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  on  the  south  of  China  ;  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  between 
China  Proper  and  the  Corea. — Eastward  of  this  point,  the  strait  of  the  same 
name  leads  to  the  Sea  of  Japan,  which  divides  the  islands  that  compose  that 
empire  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  continent,  and  stretches  through  about  15°  of 
latitude.  It  is  broadest  towards  the  south,  and  decreases  northward  till  it  termi- 
nates in  a  channel  that  leads  into  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  which  separates  Chinese 
Tartary  from  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  and  forms  a  spacious  inlet  to  the  south- 
east of  Siberia.     A  large  forked  gulf  projects  from  the  top  of  this  sea  through  two 
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or  three  degrees  of  latitude,  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  the  one  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  other  on  the  peninsula.  This  gulf,  with  a  bay  on  the  opposite  shore, 
peninsulates  all  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  beyond  the  162d  degree  of  east 
longitude.  A  few  degrees  south  of  Beering's  Strait,  the  Sea  of  Anadir  forms 
another  inlet  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  continent,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  opposite  part  of  the  meridian  that  passes  through  London. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  which  bounds  Asia  on  the  north,  also  contains  a  few  deep 
inlets,  though  from  their  remote  situation  they  are  but  little  visited.  Passing 
from  the  White  Sea  through  the  strait  of  Waygat,  between  Novaya  Zemblia  and 
the  Continent,  we  enter  the  sea  or  gulf  of  Cara,  which  is  separated  by  a  long  penin- 
sula from  the  deep  Gulf  of  Oby,  into  which  that  river  flows.  This  forms  a  large 
opening  that  reaches  nearly  to  the  65th  parallel.  Eastward  of  this  last,  the  river 
Yenisei  expands  into  a  wide  estuary  before  it  falls  into  the  sea.  About  the  75th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Old  World,  is  the  Bay 
of  Tainourskaia,  which,  from  its  situation,  is  sometimes  called  the  North  Gulf.  The 
other  inlets  which  intersect  the  long  line  of  coast  from  this  point  to  Beering's  Strait 
are  of  little  consequence. 

The  principal  inland  seas  are  the  Caspian,  and  the  lake  or  sea  of  Aral. — The 
Caspian  is  situated  about  eight  or  nine  degrees  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  stretches 
about  650  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  250  from  east  to  west,  but  its 
northern  part  bends  to  the  east,  through  several  degrees  of  longitude.  The  meridian 
50°  east  of  London  runs  through  it,  and  the  40th  and  45th  parallels  cross  it,  at  nearly 
equal  distances  from  its  extremes.  The  Caspian  sea  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  has  no  visible  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  large 
rivers  that  flow  into  it.  It  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  a  gulf  of  the  northern 
ocean  ;  but  as  discovery  spread  towards  the  north,  and  theory  was  supplanted  by 
facts,  it  was  found  to  be  merely  a  large  lake,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  terra Jirma. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  confined  to  its  present  extent ;  for  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  are  low  and  fiat,  and  the  countries  in  these  directions  present  the 
appearance  of  having  once  been  a  sub-marine  bed.  Besides  which,  recent  travellers 
have  asserted  that  evidences  of  the  superior  elevation  of  its  surface  are  still  visible, 
on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  that  form  its  western  coasts.  M.  Pallas  thought  he 
recognized  the  ancient  shores  on  the  Steppe,  far  above  its  present  level ;  and  MM. 
Engelhardt  and  Parrot,  two  Prussian  Naturalists,  who  visited  this  sea  in  1815,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject,  place  the  ancient  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
where  they  found  gulfs  and  bays  clearly  defined,  at  about  three  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  its  present  surface. 

Another  striking  peculiarity  of  this  sea  is  the  difference  between  its  level  and 
that  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea.  From  a  series  of  nine  years'  observation,  care- 
fully made  with  the  Barometer  at  Astracan,  compared  with  another  series  made  with 
the  same  Barometer  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Caspian  was  found  to  be  306  feet  below 
that  of  the  Baltic.  MM.  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  also  made  a  series  of  fifty-one 
barometrical  observations,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban  and  that  of  the  Terek, 
to  determine  the  difference  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  from  which  they 
concluded  that  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea  is  105  metres,  or  344-5  feet  above  the 
Caspian. 

Its  bed  is  very  uneven,  for  besides  the  numerous  shoals  it  presents,  a  line  of  450 
fathoms  has  been  used  in  some  places  without  finding  tfie  bottom.  I.ts  waters  are 
salt,  but  much  less  so  than  those  of  the  ocean,  with  a  peculiar  bitter  tas^.  It  has 
no  tides  ;  but  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  which,  in  addition  to  the  shoals,  render  its 
navigation  very  dangerous.  It  contains  many  kinds  of  fish,  among  which  are  stur- 
geon, sterlet,  beluga,  salmon,  and  tench.     No  shell-fish  are  found  but  such  as  are 
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common  to  rivers.  It  has  a  few  small  islands,  chiefly  near  the  shore,  but  scarcely  any 
of  them  are  inhabited.  The  largest  of  these  are  in  a  sweep  that  the  sea  makes  south 
of  the  40th  parallel.  In  the  whole  compass  of  its  coast,  which  is  about  2350  miles, 
there  are  few  ports  to  which  vessels  can  resort  with  safety.  The  Caspian  sea  receives 
several  large  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Volga,  the  Ural,  the  Terek,  the  Kur, 
and  the  Ossa ;  but  as  there  is  no  outlet  for  its  waters,  the  supplies  which  these  and 
the  other  streams  afford  are  exhausted  by  the  process  of  evaporation,  for  the  esti- 
mated quantity  of  which  we  must  refer  to  page  cxl. 

The  lake  or  sea  of  Aral  is  separated  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  bv  a 
low  tract  of  sandy  country  about  100  miles  broad,  supposed  to  have  been  once 
under  water,  and  thus  to  have  united  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  Like  the  latter  it  is 
a  great  salt  lake  that  receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  but  discharges  none.  It 
extends  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Caspian,  and  the  45th  parallel  runs  nearly  through 
its  middle.  Its  length  exceeds  200  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  about  seventy.  Its 
southern  extremity  is  sprinkled  with  numerous  islands  ;  and  its  chief  supplies  of 
water  are  from  the  south  and  east,  while  those  of  the  Caspian  flow  from  the  north 
and  west.  This  circumstance  evidently  shows  that  they  occupy  parts  of  the  same 
natural  basin.  The  principal  rivers  that  run  into  this  lake  are  the  Gihon,  or  Jihon, 
which  was  the  Oxus  of  antiquity,  and  enters  the  southern  extremity,  while  the  ancient 
Jaxartes  reaches  it  from  the  east,  and  also  the  Aujany,  or  Kizil  Daria,  from  the  same 
quarter. 

Another  of  the  great  lakes  or  inland  seas  of  Asia,  is  the  Baikal,  situated  near 
the  southern  borders  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  divides  that  country  from  Mongolia.  It  stretches  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Caspian,  from  about  the  51st  to  the  55th  degree  of  latitude,  and  is 
350  miles  long,  but  less  than  40  broad.  Its  waters  are  fresh  but  of  a  green  tinge, 
and  are  usually  frozen  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  April.  It  is 
subject  to  violent  storms,  and  is  often  agitated  without  any  visible  cause,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Russian  name  Svetoie  Mart,  or  Holy  Sea.  It  receives 
copious  supplies  from  several  rivers,  but  the  only  outlet  is  the  lower  Angora,  which 
does  not  seem  capable  of  discharging  a  tenth  of  the  water  it  receives.  The  depth 
varies  from  20  to  90  fathoms,  and  the  water  is  so  transparent  that  the  bottom  may 
be  frequently  seen  at  the  depth  of  nearly  50  feet.  It  contains  several  kinds  of  fish, 
particularly  the  omul,  a  species  of  salmon,  and  one  called  solomiianka  by  the  Russians, 
which  is  never  taken  alive,  but  only  found  floating  on  the  surface  after  storms.  From 
this  circumstance  it  is  supposed  to  inhabit  the  recesses  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Seals  are  numerous  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Baikal,  and  are  hunted  on  the  ice 
during  winter,  when  more  than  2000  are  usually  killed.  This  lake  is  navigated 
by  the  Russians  in  carrying  on  their  commerce  with  China,  and  its  shores  exhibit 
many  curious  phenomena  of  Nature.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  mountains,  amidst 
which  the  frequent  shocks  of  earthquakes  indicate  subterraneous  fire. 

These  seas,  bays,  and  gulfs,  intersect  the  Outlines  of  this  Continent,  and  form 
various  capes,  promontories,  and  peninsulas.  The  most  northern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent forms  a  large  peninsula,  the  termination  of  which  is  Cape  Sevoro-Vostochnoi. 
The  country  of  Tschutski  is  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  three  Capes,  Shagatskoi, 
Tschutski,  and  Cape  East,  and  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Beering's  Strait. 
The  noted  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  divides  the  sea  of  Okotsk  from  the  ocean,  at 
the  southern  point  of  which  is  Cape  Lapatka.  The  Corea  succeeds  between  the 
Yellow  sea  and  the  sea  of  Japan.  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  also  constitutes  a  vast 
peninsula  between  the  gulf  of  Tonquin  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  while  part  of  it  stretches 
far  to  the  south  in  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Malacca,  between  the  gulf  of 
Siam  and  the  latter  bay.  Hindostan  is  a  large  promontory  of  Asia,  the  southern 
Vol.  II.  C 
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extremity  of  which  is  (ape  Comorin.  This  is  followed  by  Arabia,  which  occupies 
the  southern  part  of  the  continent;  the  principal  points  of  which  are  Rasel  Head, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Cape  Bahclinandcl,  bordering  on  the  strait 
of  that  name. 

The  Surface  of  Asia  presents  every  variety — stupendous  mountains,  immense 
plains,  immeasurable  forests,  noble  rivers,  and  wide-spread  marshes.  These  grand 
features  of  nature  are  still  further  diversified  by  an  extreme  difference  of  climate. — 
Here,  every  thing  breathes  the  luxuriance  produced  hy  a  tropical  sun  ; — there,  all  the 
sterility  of  a  polar  sky  is  beheld. — So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  contrast,  that  the  tremen- 
dous mountains,  arrayed  in  all  the  horrors  of  perpetual  winter,  seem  to  frown  in  awful 
silehceover  the  deliglitfulvale.smilingamidst  the  ceaseless  profusion  of  theblushingyear. 

The  mountains  of  Caucasus,  which  have  been  famed  from  remote  ages,  stretch 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  those  of  the  Caspian.  From  these,  branches  diverge 
to  the  south  and  connect  them  with  Mount  Taurus,  which  extends  from  east  to  west 
nearly  through  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Tauridan 
chain,  another  range  extends,  under  various  names,  into  Persia,  and  thence  nearly 
parallel  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  Ural  mountains,  already 
described,  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe,  meet  a  ridge  that  rises  north-east  of 
the  Caspian,  and  joins  the  Altaian  chain.  These,  though  distinguished  by  a  variety 
of  names  spread  along  the  southern  confines  of  Siberia,  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Okotsk,  and  thence  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent.  The  Belur-Tag  is  a  part 
of  the  Imaus  of  the  ancients,  and  extends  from  north  to  south,  connecting  a  branch 
from  the  Altaian  mountains,  with  those  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  on  the  north  of  Cabul. 
This  last  range  is  merely  the  western  part  of  the  great  Himmaleh,  or  Himmalaya 
chain,  which  is  not  only  the  most  celebrated  in  Asia,  but  is  considered  as  the  most 
stupendous  on  the  globe.  Several  of  the  summits  have  been  estimated  at  25,000  or 
26,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  forms  the  grand  southern  rampart  of  the  central 
plateau,  while  the  Altaian  mountains  constitute  its  northern  bulwark.  What  the 
limits  of  this  table  land  are  on  the  east  is  uncertain,  but  somevast  mountainous  struc- 
ture seems  necessary  to  produce  the  mighty  rivers  that  roll  their  copious  streams  for 
thousands  of  miles  through  south-eastern  Asia.  Branches  of  these  chains,  with 
detached  mountains  and  minor  ridges,  will  be  noticed  in  the  particular  descriptions. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  elevations  which  separate  the  great  rivers,  and 
give  them  momenta  to  reach  the  opposite  seas,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  Asia 
is  naturally  divided  intone  great  physical  regions.  The  first,  is  the  vast  Central 
Plateau  which  rises  between  30  and  50  degrees  of  latitude,  and  seems  to  extend 
from  a  few  degrees  east  of  the  Caspian,  to  the  longitude  of  the  Baikal,  and  from  the 
sources  of  the  Indus  to  the  great  wall  of  China. — Of  this  immense  region  our 
knowledge  is  yet  very  imperfect ;  and  as  it  forms  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  speedily  extended.  As  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  it  seems  to 
be  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  naked  mountains,  enormous  rocks,  and  elevated 
vallies,  some  of  them  doubtless  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  ceaseless  spring,  for 
Captain  Webb  says,  that  the  valley  through  which  the  Sutlege  rolls  its  waters,  though 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  affords  the  finest  pasturage  for  myriads  of  quadrupeds 
throughout  the  year.  The  mountains  of  Tibet,  with  their  perpetual  mantle  of  snow, 
rise  behind  the  Himmaleh  chain,  and  are  connected  with  those  that  stretch  to  the 
north  of  China,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Caucasus,  on  the 
other.  Beyond  these,  spreads  the  vast  arid  plateau,  which  includes  the  great  sandy 
deserts  of  Cobl  or  Shamo,  while  others,  almost  without  interruption,  stretch  from 
the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  to  those  of  Saghalien  or  Amur.  This 
wide  region  seems  only  interspersed  with  a  few  saline  lakes  and  small  rivers  that 
either  flow  into  these  lakes,  or  are  lost  in  the  sands,  and  are  accompanied  with  some 
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scanty  vestiges  of  vegetation.  The  mountains  called  Musart,  by  Pallas,  with  the 
Bogdo  mountains  of  the  same  writer ;  and  some  other  chains,  seem  to  diversify 
this  great  Plateau,  which  stretches  to  the  northern  ramparts  of  the  Altaian  chain, 
and  to  the  longitude  of  the  Yellow  sea. 

Two  of  the  other  grand  natural  divisions  of  Asia,  support  this  high  table  land, 
on  the  north  and  south,  each  declining  towards  the  opposite  sea,  and  presenting 
the  strongest  contrasts.  Southern  Asia  includes  the  wide  regions  of  India  on  both 
sides  of  the  Ganges,  which  are  sheltered  from  the  piercing  winds  of  the  north  by 
the  great  ranges  of  the  Himmaleh  and  Tibetan  mountains.  They  incline  rapidly 
towards  the  equator,  and  are  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  a  trophical  sun. 
Northern  Asia  on  the  contrary,  sloping  towards  the  Arctic  circle,  and  screened  from 
the  southern  winds  by  the  Altaian  chain,  and  the  central  Plateau,  is  exposed -to  the 
icy  breath  of  the  pole,  unmodified  by  any  mitigating  circumstances.  Summer 
reigns  uninterruptedly  in  the  one,  while  winter  holds  a  protracted  sway  in  the  other. 
Nature  has  therefore  impressed  distinct  and  permanent  characters  upon  these  regions 
which  all  the  art  and  industry  of  man  cannot  materially  change.  The  ice  will  not 
cease  to  clog  the  rivers,  nor  the  snow  to  cover  the  plains,  of  Siberia,  the  suffocating 
winds  to  sweep  over  the  desert  of  Shamo,  the  snows  to  clothe  the  mountains  of  Tibet, 
nor  the  sun  to  parch  the  districts  of  India.  These,  too,  have  an  effect  upon  the  inha- 
bitants. The  Indian  is  rendered  supple  and  indolent,  the  Tartar  roving  and  pastoral, 
while  the  Siberian  is  directed  to  the  chase  for  his  daily  support. 

The  remaining  physical  divisions  of  Asia  incline  to  the  east  and  west.  The  former 
descends  almost  insensibly  from  the  great  table  land,  to  the  shores  of  the  eastern 
ocean,  and  is  traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  one  branch  of  which  expands  to  the 
southern  point  of  the  Corea,  while  another  extends  between  the  river  Amur,  and  the 
sea.  This  last  is  considered  as  the  coldest  region  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  southern 
part  of  this  division  is  composed  of  China  proper,  which  lies  chiefly  between  the 
tropic  and  the  40th  parallels,  and  embraces  all  the  climates  of  Europe. 

The  western  division  of  Asia,  which  is  nearly  encompassed  by  the  Caspian,  the 
Black  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  sea,  and  the  Persian  gulf,  is  more  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  continent  than  the  others.  The  inclination  of  its  surface  and 
the  direction  of  its  rivers,  are  also  more  varied.  Near  the  eastern  ocean  the  plains 
are  often  marshy,  and  the  atmosphere  moist ;  but  towards  the  western  extremity  of 
the  continent,  the  land  is  frequently  elevated  and  sandy,  and  the  air  clear  and  dry. 
Its  proximity  to  the  vast  sultry  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  raise  its  temperature 
much  above  what  is  experienced  near  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent. 

Many  of  the  Asiatic  Rivers  originate  in  elevated  sources,  and  are  of  great  length. 
But  as  the  divisions  of  that  continent  are  also  extensive,  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  enumerate  them,  in  this  general  sketch,  in  the  manner  already  adopted  for  Europe, 
with  their  length  in  English  miles,  and  their  termination. 

The  principal  of  those  which  descend  from  the  northern  flanks  of  the  great 
Plateau,  are 

Rivers.  Lengths.        Terminations. 

English  Miles. 

The  Obi/  , 2180"\ 

The  Yenisei 2000  / 

The  Lena     2080  >The  Frozen  Ocean. 

The  Indigirka 670  I 

The  Kalima    745  J 

Those  that  water  the  Oriental  Regions,  are, 

The  Anadir 43.")     The  Gulf  of  Anadir. 

The  Amur  or  Saghalien 1 830     The  Sea  of  Okotsk. 

TheHoang-Ho.. J j>90} The  Yellow  Sea. 

The  Yang-Tse-K  tang 2290  J 

The  Hoti-Kiang 750     The  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 
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From  tin-  Southern  declivity  of  Asia, 

/fivers.  Length.       Termination t, 

Engliih  Milft. 

The  Maykaung   1870    The  Chini  ■ 

The  Maygue  " 1550    The  Gulf  of  Sium. 

The  Irratcaddy    1 800  ] 

The  linrrampuoler  ..  ., 1240  I 

The  Ganges 1560  >The  Hay  of  Bengal. 

Tlu"  Godavery 560  I 

The  hisnah     535  J 

The  Nerbudda 505     The  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

The  Indu.i 1530     The  Bay  of  Orman. 


1  he  Luphrates    12001m.    n      ■      n  ir 

,,,.     ,,,.  r.  ,.,,.  \  1  he  Persian  Gulf. 

1  lie  /  igru 620  J 


In  the  Western  part  of  Asia,    there  are  several  basins  into  which  the  chief  rivers 

are  discharged. 

The  Syr  or  Sihon   650 ")  r>i       •   *     .l     t    i       r  »     i 

rr,       /          ,.  .„„;  >  Flow  into  the  Lake  of  Aral, 

rhe  Amu  or  Oxus 1200  J 

The  Kur  or  Syrus 299"j 

The  Volga.... 1700  (  r  ,     ,,    r      . 

The  Ural. 600  ( Enter  the  CasP,aD- 

The  Araxus    260J 

A  few  smaller  streams  also  fall  into  the  Black  sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Asia  presents  numerous  Lakes,  but  these  minor  features  will  be  described  in  the 
different  countries  to  which  they  belong-.  They  are  in  general  distinguished  from 
the  lakes  of  other  countries  by  two  particular  circumstances,  their  saline  or  sulphu- 
reous impregnations,  and  their  having  no  outlet  or  river,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
waters  they  receive. 

A  general  view  of  Asia  exhibits  a  diversified  picture  of  Climate  and  Soil,  Vege- 
table and  Animal  Productions,  Men  and  Manners.  No  country  can  be  more  various 
in  its  temperature  than  Asia,  as  it  presents  every  degree  from  the  intense  cold  of 
Siberia,  where  mercury  freezes,  to  the  almost  insupportable  heats  of  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia,  and  the  sultry  plains  of  southern  India.  Perhaps  no  kind  of  Soil  can  be 
sought,  which  may  not  be  found  in  Asia.  The  variety  of  latitudes  causes  it  to  vary,  from 
the  barrenness  of  perpetual  frost,  and  the  sterility  of  the  arid  waste,  to  all  the  fertility 
of  the  tropical  landscape,  ever  adorned  with  the  verdure  and  blossoms  of  spring, 
enriched  with  the  fulness  of  summer,  or  loaded  with  the  bounties  of  autumn.  The 
vegetable  tribes  include  the  almost  imperceptible  moss  that  creeps  on  the  Arctic 
shores,  and  the  hundred-stemmed  Banian  that  luxuriates  beneath  the  influence  of  a 
tropical  sun.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  too,  the  utmost  variety  exists,  from  the  most 
minute  insect  that  flutters  in  the  solar  beam  to  the  stupendous  elephant,  the  fero- 
cious tiger,  and  the  majestic  lion.  Nor  are  its  minerals  less  varied,  rich,  or  abundant. 
Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  are  found  in  many  places.  The  diamonds  of  Gol- 
conda,  the  rubies  of  Ceylon,  and  the  topazes  of  Siberia,  have  long  been  celebrated, 
and  valuable  pearls  are  met  with  near  its  shores.  Fish  are  taken  in  abundance  ir. 
most  parts. 

Asia,  as  the  first  scene  of  man's  existence,  and  still  peopled  by  numerous  ind- 
genous  tribes,  presents  an  ample  field  for  the  study  of  man.  The  appearance  of  ts 
inhabitants,  their  progress  in  civilization,  with  their  civil  and  political  institutiois, 
are  diversified  and  interesting  themes.  Some  of  its  regions  are  the  most  popubus 
on  the  globe,  while  others  are  the  most  desolate.  The  total  number  of  its  inhabitaits, 
as  already  stated,  is  supposed  to  be  about  500  millions,  who  have  been  thus  clased 
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Pagans 403,000,000 

Mahomedans 100,000,000 

Jews 3,500,000 

Christians 3,500,000 

Among  this  vast  mass  of  human  beings  every  species  of  Government  is  to  be 
found.  In  some  parts,  the  population  consists  of  families  who  wander  from  place  to 
place  as  convenience  or  inclination  directs,  without  acknowledging-  any  prince  or 
superior.  In  others,  it  is  composed  of  independent  tribes,  consisting  of  a  few  families 
associated  for  mutual  protection.  These  acknowledge  a  leader,  but  have  no  code  of 
established  laws.  The  Arabs,  the  Tartars,  and  many  of  the  Siberians  afford  examples 
of  the  first  kind,  while  various  tribes  in  the  interior  belong  to  the  second.  But 
the  great  body  of  the  people  rank  under  regular  monarchies,  in  which  hereditary 
succession  is  established,  and  despotic  sway  maintained.  The  splendid  success  which 
has  attended  the  British  arms  in  the  east,  has  given  them  possession  of  vast  territo- 
ries, and  a  preponderating  influence  on  this  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands,  many 
of  which  are  also  retained  by  the  Dutch.  The  power  of  Portugal,  France,  and  Spain 
is  now  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits. 

Were  the  principal  of  the  Asiatic  governments  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  natural  and  political  importance,  China  would  occupy  the  fust  place,  and  would 
be  succeeded  by  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  but  the  last  has  a  much  closer  connexion 
with  the  arts,  sciences,  and  politics  of  Europe  than  the  others.  Several  more,  the 
precedency  of  which  cannot  be  strictly  arranged,  would  necessarily  follow.  The  native 
governments  of  Asia  are  all  despotic  monarchies,  and  most  of  those  established  by 
Europeans,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  also  participate  in  the  same  character.  A 
turbulent  anarchy  sometimes  takes  place ;  but  a  fixed  government,  on  the  genuine 
principles  of  a  Republic,  is  perhaps  altogether  unknown. — While  our  knowledge  was 
confined  to  extensive  plains  which  were  exposed  to  the  unremitting  action  of  the 
solar  beams,  little  idea  could  be  entertained  of  mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  men  clad  in  the  unshorn  skins  of  the  flock,  as  a  protection  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Languor  and  pusillanimity  were,  therefore,  long  consi- 
dered as  the  most  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  eastern  nations,  but  a  more 
extended  intercourse  has  discovered  tribes  and  nations  who  are  equally  distinguished 
for  courage  and  ferocity. 

Idolatry  of  the  grossest  kind  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  where,  to  appease 
their  imaginary  deities,  or  conciliate  the    manes  of  the  dead,  human  sacrifices  are 
not  unfrequently  offered.     The  most  degrading  superstition  is  widely  diffused  ;  and 
the  most  revolting  practices  are  its  legitimate  fruits.     A  plurality  of  wives  is  com- 
mon, and  the  same  with  respect  to  husbands  is  not  unknown.     Infanticide,  and  the 
burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands,  or  burying  them  alive  in 
the  same  graves,  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  barbarous  customs  of  superstitious 
Asia.     Other  absurd  practices  are  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  religion,  by  which 
its  holy  rites  are   profaned,  and  its  spirit  altogether  perverted.     Among  these  are 
fte  self  imposition  of  perpetual  silence,  gazing  at  the  sun  till  the  eyes  are  fixed  in 
tli°ir  sockets,  lacerating  their  bodies,  standing  for  a  certain  time  in  the  same  position, 
with  various  other  ridiculous  observances,  supposed  to  be  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fictitious  deities,  are  daily  practised,  to  supply  the  want  of  purity  of  heart,  and 
vtone  for  deficiencies  in  moral  conduct.     The  cruelty  of  self-inflicted  penance,  the 
^verity  of  public  punishment,  and  the  revenge  of  the  victors  on  the  vanquished, 
^em  to  indicate  a  ferocity  of  disposition  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  pusillanimity 
ol  their  general  character.     The  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  are  almost  univer- 
sally at  the  caprice  of  the  despot,  and  the  wanton  deprivation  of  either,  excites  but 
litile  sensation  among  the  great  body  of  the  people.     So  great  is  the  insensibility  of 
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some  tribes,  that  children  have  been  sold  by  their  parents  without  either  apparent 
necessity  or  remorse  ;  females  are  frequently  the  victims  of  caprice,  and  the  contests 
that  take  place  in  the  most  civilized  states  for  the  supreme  authority,  are  generally 
terminated  by  the  death  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate.  When  death  is  not  inflicted, 
blindness  or  perpetual  imprisonment  are  its  usual  substitute. 

The  eastern  and  southern  regions  of  this  continent  present  us  with  nations, 
which,  though  most  favourably  situated,  and  early  enjoying  the  blessing  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  now  for  ages  either  remained  stationary,  or  gradually  retrograded  towards 
their  primitive  barbarism  ;  while  the  magnificent  monuments  of  art,  the  wrecks  of 
former  ages,  still  attest  what  they  once  were.  The  central  regions  are  occupied  by 
a  multiplicity  of  semi-barbarous  tribes,  who  have  long  roamed  over  these  secluded 
districts  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  at  present,  while  their  limited  intercourse  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  is  inimical  to  their  progress  in  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
life.  The  almost  unapproachable  situation,  and  the  inhospitable  climate  of  the 
northern  regions,  seem  to  doom  their  scanty  population  to  a  very  slow  progress  in 
the  arts  of  civilization. 

Christianity  is  professed  in  some  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Tartary,  Persia,  and 
Siberia.  Mahomedanism  is  established  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Tartary.  The  doc- 
trines of  Confucius  prevail  in  China,  and  other  parts  of  the  east,  and  Paganism 
pervades  the  rest.     The  languages  are  various. 

Numerous  Islands  are  usually  included  in  the  term  Asia.  Many  of  these  abound 
with  interesting  natural  phenomena,  and  will  be  subsequently  described.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Cyprus  near  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  Rhodes,  and  others 
off  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  the  Maldives,  Ceylon,  and  some  smaller  ones  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal :  with  the  large  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  the  Philippines,  and 
several  more  on  the  south-east.  The  principal  islands  that  compose  the  Japanese 
empire  are  Niphon,  Kiusiu,  and  Jesso,  situated  in  the  great  eastern  ocean.  The  Knrile 
islands,  the  Aleutian  isles,  and  some  others,  are  nearer  Beering's  Strait. 

By  examining  a  correct  map  of  Asia  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  it  might 
with  propriety  be  divided  into  a  number  of  natural  regions,  distinct  from  those 
already  mentioned.  These  are  marked  by  the  elevated  plateaus,  with  the  basins  of 
the  great  rivers  and  inland  seas.  But  as  the  basis  of  the  division  adopted  in  this 
work  is  that  of  Political  Communities  or  Governments,  we  can  only  enumerate  the 
principal  natural  divisions. 


{■: 


This  comprises   the  western   extremity   of  Asia,  included  within  a 
.    ,,.  J  line  fronTthe  eastern  point  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  tothe  south-eastern 

'  extremity  of  the  Euxine,   which  would  nearly  cross  the  source  of  the 
.Euphrates. 

f  Embracing  the  elevated  region  between  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Caspian.  This  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  Isthmus,  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  grand  Caucasan  chain,  and  its  various  branches  ;  of  which  the 
great  ridge  runs  like  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea,  and  admits  of  few  pas- 
sages from  Europe  to  Asia. 
f  This  includes  the  space  watered  by  the  rivers  that  flow  iuto  thesit 
,.,.        „    .        f    .       r  c      1  seas ;  particularly  the  great  slope  between  them   and  the  ceutral  pU- 

,i.    the     Basin   ot  the Cutpian   •><•«  J  te;u]     This  is  bounded  bv  the  chain  which  joins  the  southern  extreiritv 

and  the  Lake  ol  Aral j  of  (hc  Ura]  n)ountainS)  •<,„  the  one  side)  an(1   tbose  tllat  stretch  from 

\  the  Hiddoo  Coosh,  along  the  north  of  Persia,  on  the  other. 
,    rr,     i,     .         ,  .,      r,     ,     ,          ,  ?     Occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  gpace   between    the  south-west 
}y  Sgl°n  °    ,Le  Et"P,,rateS  and  J  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Mediterranean,  £nd  extending  to  the  top  of  th» 
*        L Persian  gulf. 

-    t.l    n     •        e  ii      .  r   i  f      Including  Palestine  and  Syria,  lying  between  the  Mediterraneu 

.).   Ihe  Kegion  ot  Mount  Lebanon  . .  <        ,  .,  ".         r  .,      r     .      .  J„         j  „,-„ ,  ■  •       ,    ,        .,  „  n„.  ,1  ., 

\  and  the  region  of  the  Euphrates,  and  stretching  below  the  Uead  s«. 

6.  The  Region  of  Arabia    The  great  peninsula  between  the  Red  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf. 
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r  Formed  of  the  great  plain  extending  from  the  mountains  on  the 
7.  The  Region  of  Persia    <  north  of  that  country  to  the  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  chain 

Lnearly  parallel  to  the  Indus. 

C  Comprising  the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Burrampooter  with 
S.  Hindostan   <  the  districts  between  them,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Him- 

Lmaleh  mountains. 

C  Embracing  the  countries  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  gulf 
0.   Ultra  Ganges <  of  Tonquin,  and  extending  to  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  by  which 

I. they  are  watered. 

r     Stretching  from  the  gulf  of  Tonquin  to  the  gulf  of  Leatong,  at  the 

1 0.  Region  of  China  <  north-western  extremity  of  the  Yellow  sea,  and  thence  to  the  eastern 

L  verge  of  the  great  central  plateau. 

f     This  extends   from  the  region  of  China,   and  the  great  interior 

1 1 .  The  Basin  of  the  Amur   <  desert,to  the  mountains  of  Yablonny  and  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  including 

Lthe  Corea. 
i  f>    P  1 1  /      Comprising  the  empire  of  Japan,  the  Kuriles,  and  others  belonging 

1_.  Eastern  isles i  to  the  continent,  and  situated  in  the  Great  Eastern  Ocean. 

C         I  PI  t  i      Included  within  the  boundaries  already  described,  with  Tibet  and 

"        a    a     "I  other  elevated  regions  north  of  the  Himmaleh  range. 

C     From  the  eastern  ocean  to  the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters 

14.  Eastern  Siberia    <  of  the  Lena,  from  those  of  the  Yenisei,  and  terminates  on  the  west 

(.of  Lake  Baikal. 

■  -     irr   ,       £•■;     •  f      From  this  ridge  to  the  Ural   mountains,  by  the  sources   of  the 

Id.  ffestern  Siberia    <  v     .     .    .,     T  ..b,         j  .u    rwu 

L  \enisei,  the  Irtish,  and  the  Oby. 

, ,    0     .,        .        r  i  f      Including  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  others  in 

16.  South-eastern  Isles    <  .,        ,.  .   ."  '  ' 

lthe  adjoining  seas. 

The  following  summary  exhibits  the  Political  Division  of  Asia,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  countries  will  be  treated  in  the  subsequent  pages,  with  their  population, 
capitals,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  each  contains.  It  may,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  these  can  be  considered  only  as  approximative  numbers ;  but 
they  are  interesting  as  a  comparative  view. 

Countries.                         Population.  Chief  Towns.  Inhabitants. 

Turkey 12,000,000  Aleppo 250,000 

Russia 3,000,000  Irkutsk 30,000 

Independent  Tartary  ..      5,000,000  Samarcand 

Persia  10,000,000  Teheran 15,000 

Arabia 12,000,000  Mecca    20,000 

Cabul  and  Beloochistan     14,000,000  Peshawer 100,000 

Hindostan    100,000,000  Calcutta 500,000 

Birman  Empire    14,500,000  Ummerapoora    

Chinese  Empire 300,000,000  Pekin    3,000,000 

Empire  of  Japan 30,000,000  Jeddo    S40,000 

Islands 


(     16     ) 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Original  Inhabitants — Progressive 
Geography — Present  Division — Distribution  of  the  Inhabitants — General  Surf  ace 
— Mountains — Rivers — Lakes — Climate — Soil — Culture  and  Productions. 

THIS  extensive  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  occupies  all  the  western  regions  of  Asia 
south  of  the  Euxine,  and  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean  sea  to  the  con- 
fines of  Persia.  Asiatic  Turkey  is  therefore  Bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Archipelago,  on  the  west ;  the  Dardanelles,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Black  sea,  and  Georgia  on  the  north ;  Persia  on  the  east ;  and  Arabia  with  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  south.  Its  frontier  extends  to  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west ;  but  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  project  in  a  triangular  direction  from  between  these  points  to  about  the 
34th  degree  of  latitude.  Its  extremes,  therefore,  stretch  from  the  30th  to  the 
42d  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  nearly  the  26th  to  the  50th  of  east  longitude. 
The  extent  from  the  ^Egean  sea  to  the  borders  of  Persia  is  nearly  1000  miles. 
From  the  northern  point  of  Armenia  to  the  two  extremes,  is  about  875  miles.  But 
the  longest  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  nearly  1500  miles.  As  these  possessions 
are  so  irregular  and  pointed  towards  the  south,  this  space  includes  part  of  Arabia 
and  Persia,  with  most  of  Georgia,  the  southern  verge  of  the  Black  sea,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  shores  of  Egypt.  The  real  extent  of 
these  dominions  is  nearly  equal  to  the  quadrangular  space  comprised  within  34 
and  41  degrees  of  latitude,  and  26  and  44  of  longitude ;  thus  forming  a  surface  of 
18  degrees  from  east  to  west,  and  seven  from  north  to  south.  The  length  of  a  degree 
on  the  middle  parallel  is  56-69  English  miles,  which  give  1020  and  484  for  the  length 
and  breadth.  The  whole  area  is  therefore  about  494,290  English  square  miles  ;  if 
the  odd  numbers  be  rejected,  490,000  will  not  be  too  great  an  area.  Estimating  the 
population  at  12,000,000  it  does  not  give  25  persons  to  each  square  mile,  which  is 
little  more  than  half  the  least  populous  provinces  of  Spain,  and  not  a  third  of  the 
average  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  of  England.  Some  writers,  however, 
state  the  extent  of  the  Asiatic  part  of  this  empire  at  450,000  square  miles,  and  the 
inhabitants  at  11  millions,  which  gives  nearly  the  same  relative  population.  The 
whole  of  Turkey  will  therefore  include  an  extent  of  685,000  square  miles,  peopled 
by  about  20  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  is  rather  more  than  half  the  extent  and 
population  of  European  Russia. 

If  Mount  Ararat  on  the  eastern  confines  of  these  dominions  was  the  point  on 
which  the  ark  rested  after  the  deluge,  the  Original  Inhabitants,  at  least,  must 
have  been  either  the  family,  or  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah.  To  trace  the 
various  tribes  by  whom  these  regions  were  occupied,  during  the  early  periods  of  its 
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history  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  work  ;  and   the  names  of  those  by  whom  it 
is  now  inhabited,  will  alone  suggest  the  sources  from  whence  they  sprung. 

A  correct  idea  of  their  ancient  Geography  may  be  obtained  from  the  early 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  particularly  from  Strabo,  who  was  a  native  of  one  of  their 
cities.  A  division  was  adopted  by  Constantine  different  from  that  which  was  com- 
mon among  the  early  Greeks.  Another  division  was  likewise  made  for  a  short 
period  under  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Turks  divided  their  Asiatic  possessions  into 
a  number  of  Pachalics,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  their  annual  tributes, 
but  the  limits  of  these  are  not  explicitly  defined,  except  in  the  archives  of  state. 
The  division  best  adapted  to  the  general  purposes  of  Geography,  and  most  easily 
understood,  is  into  four  large  provinces  with  their  subdivisions.  The  population 
of  these  divisions  has  not  been  added,  as  the  numbers  are  merely  conjectural. 

{Which  comprises  the  great  peninsula,  nearly  encompassed 
by  the  Mediterranean,  the  Archipelago,  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
and  the  Black  sea.  Its  name  implies  Levant  or  East.  It  now 
contains  seven  Pachalics. 

Syria  is  usually  called  Sham  by  the  orientals,  and  is  bounded 
,  by  Anatolia  on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  and  Arabia  on  the 
least ;  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  by  Egypt  and  Arabia 

ayria  »«■•'• \  Petrea  on  the  south. — It  comprehends  the  countries  anciently 

"  known  by  the  names  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine.     The 
Turks  divide  it  into  six  Pachalics. 

This  province  was  anciently  called  Armenia  Major,  and 

{occupies   the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country,  including  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  with  Mount  Ararat.  The 
western   part  of  the   ancient  Armenia   alone   is  Turkish,  the 
eastern  belongs  to  Persia.     It  includes  three  governments. 
This  province  contains  the  ancient  countries  of  Assyria  and 

4.  Diarbeck 1  Mesopotamia,  with  Chaldea  or  Babylonia.     It  is  now  divided 

Unto  three  governments. 

As  the  protection  of  the  Pachas,  or  provincial  governors,  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  travelling,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  these  Pachalics  by  recent  travellers. 
We  shall,  therefore,  subjoin  their  names  and  chief  towns,  in  the  order  of  the  above 
provinces,  which  derive  their  appellation  from  the  principal  town  within  the  Division. 
The  western  coasts  are  not  included  in  any  of  these  divisions,  but,  with  the  islands, 
are  under  the  superintendance  of  the  Captain  Pacha.    These  Pachalics  are, " 

Kutaieh.T  (  Aleppo. 

kTrebisonde.  VTripoli/j 

.     .  ,.                   yCaramania.               c    .  _/Seyde. 

Anatoha  . .  <^  Karasch  Syr.a    <  D/mascus. 

'Adaua.  /Jerusalem. 

Cyprus.  LAdgeloun. 

f  Van.  I  Diarbeck  proper. 

Turcomania, .  . .  <  Erzeroom.  Diarbeck <  Irac  Arabia. 

\_  Kars.  £  Kurdistan. 

The  population  is,  therefore,  sometimes  collected  in  great  numbers  on  a  small 
space,  while  the  adjacent  districts  are  nearly  deserted. 

Asiatic  Turkey  presents  every  variety  of  Surface ;  luxuriant  plains,  abrupt 
precipices,  chains  of  mountains  rising  to  the  clouds,  summits  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  deep  vallies,  extensive  lakes,  wide-spread  forests,  and  deserts  where  vegetation 
languishes  amidst  tracts  of  burning  sands.  Asia  Minor  is  a  mountainous  country, 
intersected  nearly  from  east  to  west  by  the  ancient  range  of  Taurus,  once  conceived 
to  extend  from  the  shores  of  the  yEgean  sea  to  the  extremity  of  Asia.  These  moun- 
tains rise  near  the  shore  of  Anatolia,  east  of  Rhodes,  and  extend  towards  the  shores 
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of  the  Caspian.  Branches  expand  over  a  great  portion  of  this  peninsula,  and 
detached  mountains  rise  in  various  parts.  Armenia  is  an  elevated  country,  inter- 
sected hy  rugged  ridges,  from  which  streams  descend  to  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  celebrated  Mount  Ararat  rises  on  the  Persian  frontier, 
and  presents  two  insulated  summits,  the  highest  of  which  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  The  lower  parts  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  deep  moving  sand.  One  side 
presents  a  vast  chasm  tinged  with  smoke,  and  from  which  flame  has  been  seen  to 
issue.  Various  mountain  ridges  of  Classic  fame  rise  on  the  western  shore.  Near 
the  coast  of  the  /Egean  sea,  the  chain  of  Ida  ascends  abruptly  from  the  plain.  Its 
summit  was  called  Garganus  by  the  ancients,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Granicus,  the 
Sirnois  and  other  noted  streams  of  antiquity.  Between  this  ridge  and  the  sea  stood 
ancient  Troy.  About  140  miles  west  of  Ida,  the  Asiatic  Olympus  rears  its  crested 
summit  to  a  still  greater  height.  It  is  covered  with  snow  most  of  the  year,  and  is 
now  called  Keshish-dag.  Several  rivers  spring  from  this  ridge,  and  the  large  lake 
of  Ulabad  is  fed  by  its  waters.  Mount  Rea  and  other  classical  appellations  near 
this  western  extremity  are  well  known.  Beyond  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  a  chain  runs  towards  the  south-east,  and  under  different  names  extends 
through  part  of  Persia.  The  most  noted  chain  in  Syria  is  Mount  Lebanon,  or  Liba- 
nus,  nearly  parallel  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  highest  points 
of  the  ridge  are  between  30  and  40  miles  from  the  shore.  The  summits  of  Lebanon 
are  frequently  covered  with  snow.  Anti-Libanus  is  a  detached  chain  of  inferior 
altitude,  east  of  the  former.  The  triangular  space  which  expands  between  Libanus 
and  the  chain  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  is  chiefly  a  vast  arid  plain  ;  but  towards 
the  Great  River  its  aridity  is  exchanged  for  rich  and  fertile  districts,  so  level  that 
the  eye  cannot  distinguish  the  least  undulation,  though  the  view  is  only  bounded 
by  the  horizon. 

Forests  overspread  many  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  In  some  places  the  plantain 
rises  majestically,  and  spreads  its  thick  foliage  over  a  carpet  of  odoriferous  flowers, 
while  the  wild  vine  climbs  to  its  very  top,  and  hangs  in  graceful  festoons  from  its 
branches.  Even  the  frigid  heights  of  Taurus  are  covered  with  the  cypress  and  the 
juniper.  The  oak  that  produces  the  galls  used  by  dyers,  spreads  over  most  parts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  limits  of  Syria  and  the  con- 
fines of  Persia.  The  mountains  of  Lebanon,  so  much  celebrated  in  sacred  records 
for  their  excellent  cedars,  are  still  covered  in  many  places  with  the  descendants  of 
those  noble  trees.  On  the  southern  coasts  of  Caramania,  and  some  districts  in  Syria, 
trees  exude  valuable  gums ;  while  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  have  always  been  noted  for 
gloomy  forests,  and  the  "  dark  Iberian  dells"  of  Caucasus  for  their  awful  and  vene- 
rable shade.  Oaks,  pines,  beeches,  and  other  timber-trees  predominate.  Whole 
woods  are  composed  of  nut,  apricot,  plumb,  and  cherry-trees,  and  vast  quantities  of 
fruit  from  these  districts  are  annually  sent  to  Constantinople.  Many  of  the  wide 
plains  of  the  interior  are  merely  covered  with  a  few  saline  plants,  intermixed  with 
wormwood  and  sage  ;  while  others  are  clothed  only  with  furze. 

Numerous  Rivers  descend  from  the  mountainous  ridges  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  Euphrates,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  It 
originates  in  two  principal  sources ;  the  one  descending  from  a  mountain  a  few  miles 
north-east  of  Erzeroom,  and  the  other  formed  of  several  small  streams  more  to  the 
south-east.  These  flow  to  the  west  till  they  unite  near  a  defile  in  the  north  side  of 
mount  Taurus.  After  winding  through  that  range,  the  Euphrates  pursues  a  southerly 
course,  till  turned  towards  the  south-east  by  a  ridge  which  rises  between  it  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  then  rolls  its  accumulated  waters  to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  it 
enters  (after  a  course  of  nearly  1500  miles)  about  130  miles  below  the  place  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Tigris.  The  Euphrates  is  subject  to  periodical  floods,  and  Mr.  Kinneir 
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describes  the  greatest  increase  as  taking  place  in  January,  when  it  rises  about  twelve 
feet  perpendicularly.  From  that  time  it  fluctuates  to  the  end  of  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  When  the  water  is  lowest  it  is  navigable  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea. 

The  Tigris  is  the  next  river  both  in  magnitude  and  ancient  fame.  It  issues 
from  the  southern  flank  of  Mount  Taurus,  about  150  miles  south  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  flows  towards  the  south-east  till  it  joins  that  river  near  Kornah.  The  length 
ofthe  Tigris  is  about  800  miles.  Travellers  whohave  visited  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
remark,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  after  their  union  in  one  channel,  their  waters 
roll  for  several  miles  without  intermixing.  Those  of  the  Euphrates  are  clear,  from 
its  tranquil  current,  while  the  Tigris  is  turbid  from  its  rapidity.  These  rivers  form 
such  a  distinguished  feature  of  the  region  through  which  they  flow,  that  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  Mesopotamia,  implying  between  the  rivers. 

Next  in  rank  among  the  rivers  of  Turkey,  is  the  Kizil  Irmak,  the  noted  Halys 
of  antiquity.   It  issues  from  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Taurian  chain,  opposite  the 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  an  ample  sweep  towards  the  west  falls 
into  the  Euxine  about  the  37th  degree  of  longitude.     The  mountainous  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor  is  too  narrow  to  give  rise  to  large  rivers,  and  though  many  of  its  streams 
are  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  ancient  literature,  they  do  not  deserve  much  attention 
in  a  general  system  of  Geography.  The  classical  Meander,  the  Minder  of  the  Turks, 
and  the  Sarabat,   which  was  the  ancient  Hemus,  issue  from  the  mountains  of  the 
interior,  and   after  winding  in  circuitous  directions  about  250  miles  each,  they 
both  flow  iiijlto  the  JEgean  sea.     The  Simois  and  the  Scamander  have  been  immor- 
talized in  the  poems  of  Homer.  The  Sacaria,  the  Sangaris  of  antiquity,  rises  about 
50  miles  south  of  Angora,  and  runs  north-west  to  the  Euxine,  which  it  enters  about 
a  degree  and  a  half  east  of  Constantinople.   The  space  between  Mount  Libanus  and 
the  sea  is  too  narrow  to  contain  any  important  river,  and  the  vast  plain  on  the  east 
of  that  chain  is  principally  an  arid  desert.     The  chief  river  of  Syria  is,  therefore,  the 
Orontes,  now  frequently  called  Asi,  which  rises  a  few  miles  north  of  Damascus,  and 
flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  till  it  reaches  Antioch,  where  it  suddenly  turns  to 
the  west  and  falls  into  the  sea.     The  most  noted  stream  of  Palestine  is  the  Jordan, 
which  issues  from  the  ancient  Mount  Hermon,  and  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles 
enters  the  northern  part  ofthe  lake,  called  in  scripture  the  sea  of  Tiberias.     Issuing 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  this  lake,  it  waters  an  extensive  plain,  till  passing  to 
the  east  of  Jericho,  it  falls  into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea.     Opposite 
Jericho,  the  banks  are  steep,  and  the  river  nearly  equal  to  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 
Numerous  Lakes  are  found  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  but  many  of  them  have  not  been 
particularly  described.  The  largest  is  the  Van,  which  was  the  A?'ghsa  Palus  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  Kurdistan,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Taurian 
chain,  rather  beyond  where  it  winds  to  the  south-east.     Its  length  is  about  eighty 
English  miles,  and  breadth  fifty  ;  and  its  waters  are  brackish.  The  Dead  Sea  or  lake 
Asphaltites,  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  is  also  a  noted  lake  about  fifty  miles 
long,  and  fifteen  broad.    It  has  no  outlet.     The  waters  are  clear  and  limpid,  and  as 
salt  as  those  of  the  sea,  but  the  representations  of  their  noxious  quality  have  not  been 
verified  by  recent  travellers.     Dr.  Seetzen  discovered  a  mountain   near  its  southern 
extremity,  of  three  leagues  in  length,  which  is  composed  entirely  of  sal-gem,  the 
constant  solution  of  which  appeared  to  be  the  cause  ofthe  great  saltness  of  the  lake. 
The  mountains  in  this  part  are  extremely  rugged,  and  difficult  of  passage.  The  taste 
of  its  waters  is  peculiarly  bitter  and  pungent.     From  an  analysis  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1807,  it  appears  that  their  specific  gravity  is  1-211, 
and  that  if  the  salts  be  only  desiccated  at  a  temperature  of  180°  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, they  amount  to  about  41  per  cent. 
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Another  interesting  lake  in  the  Holy  Land  is  that  of  Gbnbsarbth,  sometimes 
called  the  "  Seo  of  Tiberiaa."  Respecting  this  lake  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  "The  lake 
of  Gennesareth  is  surrounded  by  objects  well  calculated  to  heighten  the  solemn  impres- 
sion made  by  such  a  picture;  and,  independent  of  the  local  reelings,  likely  to  be 
excited  in  its  contemplation,  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  prospects  in  the  Holy 
Laud.  It  is  by  comparison  alone,  that  any  due  conception  of  the  appearance  it 
presents  can  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  seen  it;  and,  speaking 
of  it  comparatively,  it  may  be  described  as  longer  and  finer  than  any  of  our  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland  lakes,  although  perhaps  it  yields  in  majesty  to  the  stupendous 
features  of  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.  It  does  not  possess  the  vastness  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  although  it  much  resembles  it  in  particular  points  of  view.  The  lake  of 
Locarno,  in  Italy,  comes  nearest  to  it  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty,  although  it  is 
destitute  of  any  thing  similar  to  the  islands  by  which  that  majestic  piece  of  water  is 
adorned.  It  is  inferior  in  magnitude,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  height  of  its  surrounding 
mountains,  to  the  lake  of  Asphaltites  ;  but  its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering 
the  bottom  of  a  profound  valley,  environed  by  lofty  ami  precipitous  eminences,  added 
to  the  impression  of  a  certain  reverential  awe,  under  which  every  Christian  pilgrim 
approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignity  unparalleled  by  any  similar  scenery." — 
It  still  abounds  with  fish  as  well  as  in  ancient  times. 

The  lake  of  Rockama,  south  of  ancient  Babylon,  is  said  to  be  30  miles  long, 
and  communicates  with  the  Euphrates.  Several  lakes  are  met  with  in  Asia  Minor, 
one  of-the  most  noted  of  which  is  Ulabad,  anciently  called  the  lake  of  Apolloma. 
It  is  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  receives  its  waters  from  Mount  Olympus. 
It  has  several  beautiful  islands, which,  with  its  promontories  and  surrounding  scenery, 
render  it  highly  picturesque.  Caramania  also  contains  several  lakes,  and  others  exist 
in  many  places. 

The  Climate  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  districts,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  on  the  globe.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
considered  it  as  enervating  the  human  frame  by  excess  of  pleasurable  sensations, 
and  as  imparting  somewhat  of  effeminacy  to  all  the  productions  of  man.  This 
character,  however,  can  only  be  applied  to  the  districts  bordering  on  the  coast,  and 
some  of  the  inland  plains,  as  a  variety  of  mountainous  chains  modify  the  tempera- 
ture in  other  places.  Some  of  these  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  experience  severe 
cold,  and  even  perpetual  snow.  In  other  parts  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  where  the 
soil  is  arid,  and  destitute  of  water,  it  becomes  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  almost 
insupportable.  The  atmosphere  is  in  many  places  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  sea, 
or  the  mountains.  Earthquakes  are  common,  and  have  overwhelmed  many  celebra- 
ted cities  ;  and  the  plague  in  modern  times  has  frequently  swept  away  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  arid  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  which,  like  those  of  Arabia, 
are  often  composed  of  shifting  sands,  the  air  becomes  intensely  heated,  and  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  miasma  of  the  sulphureous  and  saline  lakes  and  other  stagnant 
waters.  When  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  is  disturbed,  a  pestiferous  wind 
is  the  consequence,  the  sun  assumes  a  bloody  hue,  the  animals  are  seized  with  con- 
sternation, and  are  often  stifled  by  the  deadly  Simoon,  or  Sumoon,  as  the  hot  wind  is 
called  by  the  natives. 

Almost  every  variety  of  Soil  must  be  found  in  so  extensive  and  varied  a  region. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  it  is  a  stiff  clay  ;  others  abound  with  calcareous  rocks, 
and  deep  sands  ;  while  several  of  the  plains  consist  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit, 
extremely  fertile.  But  the  state  of  Cultivation  is  such  as  to  render  the  produce 
only  a  small  part  of  what  the  country  is  capable  of  yielding.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
plains  that  are  admirably  adapted  to  tillage  are  either  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  or 
merely  grazed  by  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging  to  the  wandering  tribes.  So  fertile 
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are  some  parts  of  these  territories,  that  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  "  Under  a  wise  and  a 
beneficeut  government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation. 
Its  perennial  harvest ;  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  its  limpid  springs  ;  its  rivers,  lakes, 
and  matchless  plains  ;  its  hills  and  vales  ; — all  these,  added  to  the  serenity  of  its 
climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  indeed  '  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed :  God  hath 
given  it  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.' 
Wheat,  barley,  and  durra,  or  Indian  corn,  are  the  chief  agricultural  crops.  Wine, 
oil,  coffee,  and  various  odoriferous  plants  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  most 
of  the  delicate  fruits  of  both  Asia  and  Europe  grow  in  profusion.  Silk  is  also  one 
of  its  products. 

Of  the  domestic  Animals  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  ass,  the  mule,  and  the  camel, 
are  those  most  generally  used.  Their  noble  horses  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Arabian 
stock,  and  are  seldom  employed  in  the  common  labours  of  agriculture.  Flocks  and 
herds  are  numerous.  The  wool  is  fine,  and  would  be  a  valuable  source  of  national 
wealth  if  manufactured  at  home,  into  the  various  articles  which  their  domestic  wants 
require.  The  goats  bred  near  Angora,  are  celebrated  for  their  fine  hair,  which  is 
both  exported,  and  manufactured  into  stuffs  and  shawls.  The  cats  of  the  same 
district  are  also  a  peculiar  breed.  Among  the  wild  animals,  the  lion  appears  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  often  makes  the  solitudes  resound  with  his  appalling 
roar,  but  he  seldom  visits  the  western  regions.  The  hyaena,  the  bear,  the  wild-boar, 
the  jackal,  and  the  wolf,  are  common  in  Asia  Minor.  The  ibex  haunts  the  southern 
ranges  of  Caucasus,  and  herds  of  antelopes  bound  over  the  plains  of  the  south.  The 
Ounce  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  these  regions. 

Ferocious  as  some  of  these  animals  are,  the  ravages  they  make  are  far  surpassed 
by  those  inflicted  by  the  locusts.  Hatched  in  countless  myriads  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  they  sometimes  descend  on  Syria  in  clouds  that  darken  the  sun.  Vegetation 
vanishes  in  their  course  ;  terror  precedes,  and  famine  follows  them.  Trenches  made 
to  stop  their  progress  are  soon  filled,  and  fires  kindled  for  the  same  purpose  are 
extinguished  by  their  multitudes.  But  nature  has  set  limits  to  their  ravages;  storks, 
and  other  large  birds,  devour  them  ;  and  the  south-east  wind  drives  them  into  the  sea. 
In  reference  to  the  insect  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Acre,  a  late  traveller  who 
had  experienced  their  effects,  says,  "  In  those  countries  of  venomous  insects,  by  the 
torments  they  inflict,  warn  mankind  to  avoid  the  deadly  atmosphere.  No  idea  can 
be  given,  from  mere  verbal  description,  of  the  appearance  they  present.  The  noise 
made  by  them  is  louder  than  can  be  imagined  ;  and  when  joined  to  the  clamorous 
whooing  of  millions  of  toads,  (such  as  the  inhabitants  of  northern  countries  are 
happy  never  to  have  heard)  silence,  the  ordinary  characteristic  of  solitude,  is  so  com- 
pletely annihilated,  that  the  few  unfortunate  beings  occasionally  found  in  these  fearful 
regions  are  strangers  to  its  influence."  This  part  of  the  globe  is  also  well  supplied 
with  fish. 

The  Minerals  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  greatly  neglected  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  their  existence,  and  a  more 
enterprizing  people  would  doubtless  disclose  many  veins  of  valuable  ore.  Lydia  was 
anciently  noted  for  its  gold  mines,  but  the  only  metal  that  has  been  wrought  in 
modern  times  is  copper  near  Tokat.  Various  kinds  of  stone  and  marble  abound. 
Salt  is  common  in  many  of  the  lakes,  and  is  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  some  of  the 
hills.  Mineral  Waters  exist  in  several  places  in  Turkey.  Those  at  Bursa,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  are  among  the  most  noted.  Elegant  baths  have  been  erected, 
and  are  much  frequented.  The  water  is  so  hot  when  it  issues  from  the  spring  as  to 
scald  the  hand  :  but  before  it  is  used  in  the  baths  it  is  mixed  with  the  limpid  streams 
that  proceed  from  the  mountains. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Principal  Cities,  Towns,  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

MANY  of  the  cities  that  once  adorned  these  wide  regions  have  now  fallen  from 
their  ancient  grandeur,  and  are  either  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  merely  interesting 
from  the  recollection  of  what  they  once  were.  Aleppo,  (or  Haleb  as  it  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants,)  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  the  chief  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  is 
still  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site'of  the  ancient  Berea. 
It  is  encompassed  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  numerous  towers.  Includ- 
ing the  suburbs,  it  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  built  in  the  Asiatic 
style.  The  streets  are  broad,  well-paved,  and  straight,  and  the  population  is  esti- 
mated at  250,000,  about  30,000  of  whom  are  Christians,  and  5000  Jews,  who  live 
in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town.  The  white  turrets  of  its  numerous  mosques  and 
other  public  buildings,  contrasted  with  tall  cypress-trees,  give  it  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat  and  terrassed,  and  on  these  most  of 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  sleep  during  summer.  Mosques 
abound,  and  the  Christians  and  Jews  have  churches  and  synagogues.  Several  of 
the  mosques  are  handsome  edifices.  There  are  about  20  large  Caravanseras.  Coffee- 
houses are  numerous  and  much  frequented.  There  are  flourishing  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton  at  Aleppo,  and  by  means  of  the  caravans  from  Bagdad  and 
Bassora,  it  is  rendered  an  emporium  for  the  productions  of  India  and  Persia.  The 
bazars,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  strongly  arched  over,  with  apertures  on  the 
sides  which  afford  sufficient  light,  but  exclude  sun  and  rain.  Each  bazar  is  occu- 
pied with  only  one  trade.  They  are  stored  with  vast  quantities  of  the  richest  goods 
from  India,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  other  places,  besides  its  own 
manufactures.  The  commerce  of  Aleppo  has  declined,  though  several  European 
nations  still  have  consuls  there.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  and  salubrious 
than  in  many  other  parts.  Snow  seldom  falls,  nor  are  the  heats  of  summer  so  great, 
but  the  plague  sometimes  commits  dreadful  ravages.  The  population  is  chiefly 
composed  of  Turks  and  Arabs,  besides  the  Christians  and  Jews  above  mentioned. 
The  men  are  considered  as  the  most  polished  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  the 
women  are  distinguished  by  their  mild  and  sprightly  demeanor. 

Damascus  is  also  a  large  and  flourishing  city  in  Syria.  It  is  situated  on  an 
extensive  plain,  and  encompassed  by  fruitful  gardens,  enclosed  by  hills,  and  watered 
by  the  river  Parphar,  which  flows  through  the  city.  Several  of  the  houses  are 
ornamented  with  cupolas,  and  though  the  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  the  former 
are  handsome.  There  are  a  variety  of  mosques  and  other  public  buildings,  but 
there  is  no  square  or  open  place  as  in  other  cities  of  the  east.  Damascus  formerly 
excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  sword  blades.  Mixed  silks  and  cottons  are  made, 
with  soap,  leather,  fire-arms,  and  various  other  articles.  The  caravans  from  Bagdad 
convey  to  it  the  merchandize  of  India  and  Persia  ;  but  the  principal  caravan  goes 
annually  to  Mecca  with  the  pilgrims.  Cottons,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  manufac- 
tures are  supplied  by  Europe.  The  population  is  about  200,000,  nearly  20,000  of 
whom  are  Catholic  Christians.  The  Jews  are  also  numerous,  and  have  several 
synagogues.  The  females  of  Damascus  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  the  city 
is  much  less  affected  by  the  plague  than  most  others  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 
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Hama,  situated  about  half  way  between  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  is  also  a  large 
city  containing-  nearly  1 00,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  Arabs.  It  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Orontes.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built 
entirely  of  stone,  but  in  general  the  lower  part  only  is  stone,  and  the  upper  brick, 
covered  with  plaster.  Some  of  the  principal  streets,  which  form  the  bazars,  are 
wide,  straight,  and  completely  covered.  The  bazars  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions  and  merchandize,  and  the  crowd  they  contain  is  sometimes  immense. 

Smyrna,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Anatolia, 
is  a  place  of  great  trade  and  population.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Alexander,  and  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Levant ;  but  the  ancient  city  stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay.  Most  of  the  European  nations  have  consuls  at  Smyrna, 
and  the  goods  designed  for  distribution  in  Asia  Minor,  are  unloaded  at  this  port. 
The  harbour  is  composed  of  two  large  basins,  half  encircled  by  hills  covered  with 
trees  and  villages,  which,  with  the  numerous  vessels,  render  the  prospect  truly 
delightful.  The  city  is  large,  and  the  population  about  160,000  or  170,000.  Earth- 
quakes are  violent,  and  the  pestilence  often  commits  great  ravages ;  but  its  com- 
mercial advantages  cause  it,  notwithstanding,  to  be  populous. 

Angora  is  finely  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Anatolia,  and  was  once  a 
flourishing  city,  with  about  80,000  inhabitants.  Its  trade  consisted  chiefly  in 
manufacturing  yarn,  stuffs,  and  shawls  from  the  silken  hair  of  a  species  of  goat  that 
is  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  stands  in  a  lofty  situation, 
surrounded  with  mountains,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ancyra,  and  was  made,  by 
Nero,  the  metropolis  of  Galatia. 

Bursa,  sometimes  called  Prusa,  or  Pruxa,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  which  are  much  frequented. 
Its  situation  is  romantically  beautiful,  and  its  population  about  60,000.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Sultans,  and  several  of  their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Millions  of  silk-worms  are  bred  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton  employ  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tokat  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Angora,  but  a  few  degrees  east,  and 
almost  encompassed  by  perpendicular  rocks  of  marble.  Silk  and  leather  are 
manufactured  at  this  city,  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  copper,  which  is  obtained  from 
mines  between  it  and  Angora.     The  population  is  estimated  at  60,000. 

Erzeroom  was  know  by  the  name  of  Azl  to  the  Byzantines,  and  is  the  largest 
city  in  Armenia.  It  is  situated  on  a  fine  plain,  a  few  miles  south  of  a  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  in  the  same  latitude  with  Mount  Ararat.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
meanly  built,  and  the  windows  are  merely  paper  instead  'of  glass.  "  The  citadel" 
says  Mr.  Kinneir,  "  which  stands  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  (or  what  may 
perhaps  be  more  properly  termed  the  suburbs,)  is  three  or  four  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  the  walls  are  in  good  repair,  built  in  the  old  manner  with  battlements  and 
angular  towers,  and  formed  of  a  grey  stone  of  a  very  durable  quality,  dug  in  the 
adjoining  mountains.  The  Pacha  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  Turkish  inha- 
bitants reside  within  the  walls  ;  there  are  four  gates,  but  none  of  them  merit  parti- 
cular description.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  amount  to  100,000,  and  are  principally 
composed  of  Turks,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  The  Armenians  have  two  churches 
and  a  metropolitan.  The  Catholics  and  Greeks  have  each  a  church.  There  are 
also  about  fifty  mosques,  twenty  khans,  and  seventeen  public  baths.  The  UlaJami, 
or  Great  Mosque,  is  said  to  have  room  for  three  thousand  people  in  the  aisle." 

DiARBECK,orDiARBEKiR,  is  a  large  city,  the  capital  of  the  Pachalic  of  that  name, 
and  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  south  of  Erzeroom,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  city  is  encompassed  by  lofty  walls  of  black  stone, 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Romans,  and  are  much  admired.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  are  handsome  structures.  The  large  moscpue 
which  was  formerly  a  christian  church,  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  the  Armenian 
cathedral  is  also  entitled  to  the  same  appellation.  Diarbeck  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  copper,  and  leather.  It  also  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce  with  Constantinople  and  Ragdad,  and  has  a  population  of  45,000 
or  50,000  inhabitants.  Roth  the  English  and  their  manufactures  are  held  in  high 
esteem  at  Diarbeck.  The  women  enjoy  much  greater  freedom  than  in  most  other 
Turkish  towns,  and  the  Mahomedans  mix  more  familiarly  with  the  Christians  than 
in  other  places.  The  windings  of  the  Tigris,  the  elevated  mountains,  and  the 
cupolas  of  the  Mosques,  all  give  peculiar  interest  to  the  scene. 

A  few  miles  north-east  of  the  Tokat  is  Amasia,  so  encompassed  by  mountains 
that  it  can  only  be  approached  by  two  narrow  passes,  the  one  from  the  north  and 
the  other  from  the  south.  It  is  an  extensive,  but  badly  built  town,  with  about 
60,000  inhabitants.  The  neighbourhood  produces  good  wine,  and  the  Amasians 
are  distinguished  for  their  urbanity  and  attention  to  strangers.  The  females  are 
esteemed  the  fairest  in  Asia  Minor.  Nor  is  Amasia  less  noted  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  celebrated  geographer  Strabo. 

Descending  the  Tigris  we  arrive  at  Mosul,  on  the  west  bank  of  that  river, 
and  opposite  the  place  where  Nineveh  once  stood,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  occupied  by  the  village  of  Nunia.  Mosul  was  formerly  a  flourishing  town,  and 
the  baths,  coffee  houses,  khans,  and  bazars,  are  all  handsome  buildings  ;  hot  the 
place  is  going  fast  to  decay,  and  its  ancient  walls  are  crumbling  into  ruins.  The 
river  is  here  about  300  feet  wide,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  35,000 ;  many 
of  whom  are  employed  in  commercial  transactions  with  Ragdad  and  other  places. 

Where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other,  stands  the  venerable  and 
romantic  Ragdad.  It  is  seated  principally  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  is  an 
oblong  surrounded  with  walls,  and  entered  by  six  gates.  Notwithstanding  its 
celebrity,  the  houses  are  meanly  built,  and  the  streets  very  narrow.  Rut  the  mosques 
and  some  of  the  public  edifices  are  handsome.  Ragdad  is  the  grand  emporium  for 
the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Arabian  commerce  ;  and  the  bazars  contain  1200  shops 
richly  stored  with  oriental  merchandize.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  red  and 
yellow  leather,  with  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs  ;  and  a  great  trade  is  carried 
on  with  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  the  western  parts  of  Persia,  and  other 
places,  by  caravans.  The  general  character  of  its  merchants  is  held  in.  high 
esteem.  The  situation  of  Ragdad  is  healthy  and  agreeable  ;  but  the  temperature 
of  the  summer  is  frequently  very  high,  and  the  inhabitants  then  screen  themselves 
from  its  effects  by  occupying  the  cellars.  During  winter,  however,  they  are  often 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  fires.  Ragdad  has  been  the  scene  of  several  historical 
events  that  were  destructive  to  its  inhabitants  ;  and  though  it  once  contained  500,000 
people,  its  population  is  now  reduced  to  about  80,000,  consisting  of  Turks,  Jews, 
Persians,  Christians,  Arabians,  Indians,  Egyptians,  and  Afghans.  The  female 
costume  is  very  splendid  at  Ragdad ;  but  the  women  are  seldom  seen  except  on 
horseback. 

Korna  deserves  notice  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation  at  the  southern 
point  of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  meet  to  form  what  is 
called  the  great  river  of  Arabia.  Though  only  a  small  place,  it  is  engaged  in  trade, 
particularly  with  Rassora. 

Rassora  is  situated  about  half  way  between  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary,  where  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
500  tons.  The  walls  are  about  seven  miles  in  circuit,  and  twenty-five  feet  thick.  The 
city  is  entered  by  five  gates  ;  but  much  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  plantations  and 
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gardens,  interspersed  with  canals.  Bassora  was  founded  by  one  of  the  first  Caliphs, 
and  soon  became  a  flourishing-  and  celebrated  city.  Its  situation  is  well  adapted 
for  an  emporium  for  eastern  produce  and  manufactures,  from  which  they  may  be 
distributed  through  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  adjacent  regions  of 
Persia.  It  is  therefore  the  residence  of  numerous  merchants,  and  is  visited  by  vessels 
from  various  nations.  Its  population  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Parsons,  who  was  there 
in  1775,  at  200,000  ;  but  it  is  now  thought  not  to  exceed  60,000.  From  Hindostan, 
it  receives  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  cloth,  with  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  metals, 
indigo,  andotherarticles.  European  products  are  also  transmitted  from  various  parts, 
particularly  broad-cloth  and  watches  from  England.  Arabia  supplies  it  with  coffee 
and  horses,  and  the  Indian  Islands  with  spices.  Most  of  these  articles  are  exported, 
with  excellent  horses.  The  trade  with  the  interior  is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans. 
Bassora  is  inhabited  by  a  variety  of  people  ;  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  and 
Europeans,  who  reside  chiefly  in  the  factories  of  their  respective  nations.  The 
English  factory  is  esteemed  the  most  elegant  building  in  the  city,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  which  is  not  prepossessing. 

Jerusalem,  the  ancient  capital  of  Judea,  and  of  modern  Palestine,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Salem  mentioned  in  Genesis.  It  is  situated  towards  the  southern  part  of 
Syria,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Dead  sea.  It  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  decline, 
and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  its  ancient  grandeur  now  remains.  Jerusalem  is  situated 
on  the  southern  side  of  an  elevated  plain,  surrounded  by  lofty  hills,  which  make  the 
elevation  of  the  city  appear  less  than  it  really  is.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  his  recent  visit  to 
this  renowned  spot,  did  not  find  it  that  picture  of  desolation  which  it  had  previously 
been  represented.  On  approaching  it  from  the  north,  and  reaching  an  eminence, 
he  observes,  "  the  sight  burst  upon  us  all.  We  had  not  been  prepared  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  exhibited.  Instead  of  a  wretched 
and  ruined  town,  by  some  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we 
beheld,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis,  presenting  a  magnificent 
assemblage  of  domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries  ;  all  01  which, 
glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splendour."  All  Bey  describes 
the  streets  as  tolerably  regular,  straight,  and  well  paved,  several  of  them  having 
foot-paths,  but  they  are  narrow  and  dull,  and  many  of  them  on  a  descent.  The 
houses  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  with  few  windows  and  very  small  doors.  Most 
of  them  are.constructed  of  free-stone,  and  their  fronts  wholly  without  ornament ; 
so  that  in  walking  the  streets,  it  does  not  require  any  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  con- 
ceive one's  self  in  the  corridors  of  a  vast  prison.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
30,000,  more  than  20,000  of  whom  are  said  to  be  Christians,  with  about  7000 
Mussuimen,  besides  Arabs,  Turks,  Jews,  and  other  tribes.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  a  more  striking  picture  of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  folly,  than  is 
described  by  Dr.  Clarke,  as  resting  upon  the  very  centre  whence  the  benign  doctrines 
of  Christianity  emanated,  to  enlighten  and  purify  distant  lands.  He  says,  "  in 
Jerusalem  there  are  sects  of  every  denomination,  and,  perhaps  of  almost  every 
religion  upon  the  earth.  As  to  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  in  opposition 
to  the  Moslems,  we  found  them  divided  into  sects,  with  whose  distinctions  we  were 
often  unacquainted.  It  is  said  there  are  no  Lutherans  ;  and  if  we  add,  that,  under 
the  name  of  Christianity,  every  degrading  superstition  and  profane  rite,  equally 
remote  from  the  enlightened  tenets  of  the  gospel,  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
are  professed  and  tolerated,  we  shall  afford  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in 
this  country." 

The  desolating  events  which  have  swept  over  this  devoted  city,  have  annihi- 
lated every  trace  of  those  structures  which  constituted  the  pride  of  its  early  history. 
The  most  splendid  edifice  it  now  contains,  was  built  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh 
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century.  It  is  the  mosque  of  the  Caliph  Omar.  Dr.  Clarke  thought  it  superior  to 
any  other  structure  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  not  excepting  the  celebrated  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  The  lofty  Caracenic  pomp,  displayed  in  the  style 
of  building,  its  extensive  area,  paved  with  the  choisest  marbles,  its  majestic  dome 
and  stately  decorations,  with  its  numerous  arcades  and  the  splendid  costume  of  the 
eastern  devotees,  render  the  whole  scene  one  of  the  most  impressive  that  Moslem 
devotion  can  exhibit.  But  the  building  which  has  long  been  the  object  of  veneration 
with  Christian  pilgrims,  is  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  the  empress 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  300  feet  in  length, 
and  "200  broad,  and  has  been  supposed  to  cover  the  whole  space,  which  was  once 
the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah.  The  investigations 
of  Dr.  ( 'larke,  however,  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not  the  precise 
spot  in  which  these  mighty  events  took  place.  Jerusalem  has  convents  of  Latins, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Copts  ;  and  its  whole  manufactures  are  confined  to  beads, 
crosses,  shells,  &c,  which  are  sold  to  the  pilgrims,  from  whom  its  principal  support 
is  derived. 

The  Tyre  and  Sidon  of  ancient  times  are  now  found  in  the  Sur  and  Said  of 
the  present  day,  but  they  are  insignificant  places,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
who  live  amidst  the  crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  Phoenician  splendour. 

A  few  other  sea-ports  alone  deserve  notice.  Jaffa,  Acre,  Tripoli,  and  Scanda- 
roon  are  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Jaffa  was  the  Joppa  of  the  Jews,  and  the  only 
port  they  possessed,  and  therefore,  at  that  time  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  older  than  the  deluge,  and  a  tradition  is  preserved  that  here 
Noah  lived  and  built  his  ark.  Others  ascribe  its  origin  to  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah, 
and  from  him  derive  its  name.  It  was  the  place  to  which  Solomon  had  the  mate- 
rials for  the  temple  brought,  before  they  were  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  it  is  also 
distinguished  in  scripture  history  as  the  place  where  Jonah  embarked  for  Tarshish, 
and  where  Peter  restored  Tabitha  to  life.  The  coast  is  flat,  but  the  town  is  built 
on  a  conical  eminence,  and  the  houses  rise  above  each  other  like  the  steps  of  an 
amphitheatre.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  crowned  with  a  citadel  that  commands 
the  whole  town,  which  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  and  surrounded  with  gardens, 
producing  excellent  fruit  and  vegetables.  Jaffa  has  always  been  a  common  resort 
for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  but  the  harbour  is  bad  and  difficult  of  approach. 
Vessels  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town  to  avoid  the  rocks  and  shoals 
near  the  coast.  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  it  was  near  this  place  that  Buona- 
parte is  said  to  have  ordered  the  massacre  of  a  number  of  prisoners  ;  an  event, 
respecting  which  so  many,  and  such  contradictory,  accounts  have  been  circulated. 

Acre  is  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  and  stands  at  the  top  of  a  large  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean,  bounded  on  the  south  by  mount  Carmel.  Its  low  situation  in 
the  vicinity  of  marshes,  renders  it  unhealthy,  and  the  plague  often  visits  it.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  exporting  cotton,  which  is  produced  in  the  adjacent  districts,  and 
importing  rice,  which  is  essential  to  the  subsistence  of  the  town  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. Several  of  the  mosques,  baths,  bazars,  khans,  fountains,  and  other  public 
edifices,  are  handsome  structures  ;  but  most  of  the  houses  are  meanly  built,  and  the 
streets  very  narrow.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall  and  a  dry  ditch,  and  the  defence 
was  strengthened  by  Djizzar  Pacha,  so  well  known  for  his  courage  and  barbarity, 
the  latter  of  which  conferred  upon  him  the  epithet  of  Djizzar,  or  butcher.  It  was 
there  that  the  French  under  Buonaparte  were  so  often  repulsed  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  finally  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  in  1799,  after  investing  the  town  for  61  days. 
The  population  is  about  20,000. 

Tripoli  andScANDERooN,  or  Alexandretta,  are  situated  on  the  same  coast,  but 
further  north,  and  are  places  of  small  trade.     One  of  the  most  noted  ports  on  the 
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south  coast  of  the  Euxine  is  Trebisonde,  near  its  eastern  extremity.  It  carries 
on  a  good  trade  in  exporting  silks  and  cotton  stuffs  manufactured  by  the  people, 
with  wine  and  fruit  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mosques,  churches,  and  khans 
are  numerous  ;  and  Mr.  K/nnier,  estimates  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  15,000, 
composed  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  Circassians, 
and  Tartars. 

The  chief  Manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  principal  towns.  Few  countries  are  less  distinguished  for  their 
industry  than  this,  and  its  valuable  products  are  therefore  chiefly  bartered  in  their 
raw  state,  for  such  articles  as  the  wants  of  the  country  require.  The  English  and 
French  share  most  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  more  ships  arrive  at  Smyrna  from 
England  than  from  any  other  country.  These  supply  Turkey  with  piastres,  cloth, 
silks,  paper,  cochineal,  argol,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  dye-woods,  and  several  other 
articles.  The  principal  exports,  in  return,  are  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  camel  and  goats' 
hair,  currants,  wax,  soap,  pearls,  opium,  precious  stones,  rhubarb,  and  other  drugs. 
With  the  French  the  trade  of  Turkey  is  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  medium  of 
Marseilles,  and  with  Italy  by  way  of  Leghorn.  Besides  the  commerce  with  other 
parts  of  Europe  by  means  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  with  Russia  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  Black  sea.  The  chief  trade  with  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire  is  in 
the  ports  of  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  Alexandretta;  but  particularly  the  first.  The 
imports  at  Smyrna  from  Russia,  are  principally  iron,  grain,  tallow,  canvas,  caviar, 
butter,  wool,  and  furs.  The  exports  from  Smyrna  to  Odessa  and  Taganrog,  are  red 
cotton-yarn,  figs,  raisins,  olive-oil,  wine,  madder,  incense,  cotton,  wool,  gum  arabic, 
safliower,  and  dates,  with  a  few  other  articles  of  minor  importance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Government — Constitution — Laws — Army — Navy — Revenue — Political  Importance 

— Religion — Education — Language  ami  Literature — Arts  and  Si  iences — Manners 

and  Customs. 

THE  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  European.  It  is  divided  into  Pachalics,  and 
the  Pachas  are  appointed  hy  the  Porte ;  but  when  possessed  of  address  and  courage, 
they  often  render  themselves  almost  independent  of  that  power.  A  strong  instance 
of  this  was  exhibited  in  the  late  Djizzar  Pacha,  the  ruler  of  the  Pachalic  of  Acre, 
and  indisputably  the  Herod  of  his  time. — The  Laws  arc  the  same  as  in  European 
Turkey,  but  their  administration  is  still  more  vague  and  despotic.  The  Aii.mv, 
Naw,  and  Revenue  are  included  in  the  former  estimate.  As  no  documents  exist 
except  in  the  archives  of  State,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  Revenue  that  arises  from 
the  Asiatic  part  of  these  dominions. 

The  previous  statements  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  a  reflection  on  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  situation  of  these  regions,  if  possessed  by  an  enlightened 
and  industrious  people.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  the  three  continents,  the  Mediter- 
ranean opens  immediate  access  to  the  South  of  Europe,  the  North  of  Africa,  and 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  Euxine  presents  a  long  range  of  coast  on  the  north,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  offers  a  direct  passage  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Few  portions  of  Asia  are  less  interesting  from  their  present  state,  than  the 
Turkish  possessions  ;  none  more  so  from  their  past.  A  tyrannical  despotism  either 
depresses  the  inhabitants,  or  causes  them  to  wander  in  deserts,  and  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  even  in  that  land  which  once  flowed  with  milk  and  honey. 
But  amidst  its  present  depression,  curiosity  is  strongly  excited  by  the  traces  of  its 
former  grandeur.  Fragments  that  yet  surprise  by  "their  magnificence,  attest  its 
ancient  splendour,  and  strongly  excite  those  feelings  which  ever  attach  themselves 
to  the  view  of  fallen  glory. — These  regions,  too,  are  dear  to  the  memory  of  every 
lover  of  sacred  and  classic  lore.  A  glorious  train  of  recollections  rises  sponta- 
neously in  such  a  mind,  while,  in  reference  to  the  actual  possessors  of  the  country, 
sunk  in  superstition,  ignorance,  and  slavery,  it  may  be  said  that  a  pillar  of  a  cloud 
is  before  them.  But  the  country  is  the  same  as  in  ancient  times  ;  it  is  man  and 
his  works  alone  that  change.  Without  attempting  to  fix  the  site  of  Paradise,  or  to 
delineate  the  scene  of  man's  primeval  innocence,  which  some  have  placed  within 
these  regions,  Mount  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  rested,  rises  on  its  eastern  frontier  ; 
the  Euphrates  still  washes  the  plain  of  Shinar ;  but  the  tower  which  was  there  to 
have  "  reached  to  heaven,"  is  literally  buried  in  the  earth.  The  flocks  bound  equally 
over  the  tombs  of  Hector  and  Achilles  ;  the  thrones  of  Mithridates  and  Antiochus 
have  long  since  disappeared,  like  the  palaces  of  Croesus  and  of  Priam.  The  wan- 
dering Arab  pitches  his  tent  with  equal  indifference  in  the  valley  of  Bethlehem,  and 
amidst  the  broken  columns  of  Balbec  and  Palmyra.  The  mighty  Babylon  has 
fallen  ;  the  seed  of  Abraham  have  been  dispersed  ;  the  harps  of  David  and  Isaiah 
hang  mute  on  the  willows  ;  and  Tyre,  "  the  queen  of  nations,"  who  could  proudly 
denominate  herself  "  the  holy  and  inviolate,"  has  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  by  becoming  "  a  rock  for  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets  on." 
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The  prevailing  Religion  in  these  Asiatic  territories  is  Mahomedanism,  but  it 
is  more  mixed  with  other  professions  than  in  European  Turkey.  Besides  the  Greeks, 
who  have  their  churches  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  empire,  the  Armenians,  who 
are  spread  over  most  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  have  also  their  separate  places  of  worship. 
The  Catholics  likewise  have  their  establishments,  particularly  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
where  several  monasteries  are  found. 

The  Languages  spoken  in  this  oriental  division  of  the  empire  are  various  ;  but 
Turkish,  Greek,  and  Arabic  predominate.  The  Armenian,  Circassian,  Persian, 
Coptic,  and  other  dialects,  are  also  spoken  in  many  parts.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences  can  scarcely  have  an  existence.  But  the  Manners 
and  Customs  are  peculiarly  diversified  and  interesting.  The  Turk  is  the  same 
haughty  indolent  being  every  where.  The  Greek  of  Asia  differs  little  from  his 
countryman  in  Europe.  He  is  the  same  depressed,  trading,  economical  being  in  the 
one  country  as  in  the  other.  The  Armenian  is  commercial,  patient,  economical,  and 
indefatigable,  traversing  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  all  directions,  in  quest  of  gain. 
The  caravans  are  chiefly  composed  of  them.  They  are  bankers  and  mechanics,  often 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Pachas  and  nobles,  and  transact  many  of  the  other  useful 
concerns  of  life.  The  Arab  still  maintains  his  wandering,  hospitable,  and  predatory 
character  ;  and  the  Jew  is  still  a  Jew,  whether  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  or  on 
the  most  distant  shores  of  the  globe.  The  principle  of  expediency  seems  his  only 
guide,  and  all  trade  is  good  that  is  lucrative. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  division  of  the  Turkish  empire  is,  that 
part  of  the  population  is  resident,  while  the  other  is  composed  of  wandering  hordes, 
who  range  with  their  flocks  and  herds  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  pitch  their 
tents  or  remove  them  as  occasion  or  convenience  require.  The  Turcomans,  the 
Curds,  and  the  Arabs,  roam  over  all  the  eastern  regions,  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulf  and  the  confines  of  Arabia,  to  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Several 
other  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  between  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia,  and 
sometimes  acknowledge  a  nominal  dependence  upon  the  latter  two,  will  be  described 
in  the  subsequent  articles.  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Asiatic  Turks  are 
marked  by  the  same  gravity,  hauteur,  and  indolence,  as  those  of  their  European 
brethren  ;  but  they  generally  mix  more  freely  with  the  other  classes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  are  less  oppressive  to  them.  The  description,  therefore,  which  has  been 
given  of  them  in  European  Turkey  is  applicable  to  those  who  reside  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire. 

The  Turcomans,  or  Turkumans,  as  they  are  called  by  some  writers,  are  a 
wandering  race  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  migrate  from  place  to  place  as  the  season 
and  the  supply  of  pasturage  for  their  flocks  require.  They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  original  stock  whence  the  Turks  sprung;  but  the  sedentary  life  of  the  one,  and  the 
roving  habits  of  the  other,  have  now  rendered  them  very  distinct  people.  Respecting 
those  who  migrate  during  winter  from  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  plains 
of  Antioch,  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Squire  remarks,  "  They  never  pass  towards 
the  southward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pachalic  of  Aleppo.  Their  numbers,  in 
Syria,  seldom  exceed  five  thousand.  They  return  to  a  cooler  climate  at  the  latter 
end  of  April.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Bedowins,  they  are  divided  and  subdivided 
into  tribes  and  families.  They  also  claim  a  right  of  plundering  all,  and  treating 
them  as  enemies  who  pass  their  territory  without  seeking  their  protection,  or 
acknowledging  their  sovereignty  by  a  present.  When  their  friendship  is  once  gained 
they  are  punctual  in  their  engagements.  They  are  remarkable  for  a  fine  stout  breed 
of  horses  ;  and  the  camel  among  the  Turcomans,  from  the  richness  of  the  pasture, 
is  large  and  fleshy,  and  very  different  from  the  meagre  lank  appearance  of  the  camel 
of  the  desert." — PTalpole. 
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In  traversing  Mount  Taurus',  the  late  Mr.  Browne  found  the  same  people,  whom 
he  calls  Turkmans,  inhabiting  these  almost  inaccessible  regions,  where  "  the  air 
is  cool  and  salubrious,  even  at  the  hottest  season  ;  and  pellucid  springs  give  spirit 
and  animation  to  the  scene."  The  same  traveller,  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  countries,  observes,  in  reference  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  elevated  mountains,  "In  my  visits  to  the  Turkman  tents,  I  remarked 
a  strong  contrast  between  their  habits  and  those  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  With  the 
latter,  the  rights  of  hospitality  are  inviolable  ;  and  while  the  host  possesses  a  cake 
of  bread,  he  feels  it  a  duty  to  furnish  half  of  it  to  his  guest  ;  the  Turkman  offers 
nothing  spontaneously,  and  if  he  furnishes  a  little  milk  or  butter,  it  is  at  an  exor- 
bitant price.  With  him  it  is  a  matter  of  calculation,  whether  the  compendious  profit 
of  a  single  act  of  plunder,  or  the  more  ignoble  system  of  receiving  presents  from 
the  caravans  for  their  secure  passage,  be  most  advantageous.  The  Arab  values 
himself  on  the  hasb  ivavasb,  that  is,  his  ancient  pedigree,  the  Turkman,  on  his 
personal  prowess.  With  the  former,  civility  requires  that  salutation  be  protracted 
to  satiety  ;  the  latter  scarcely  replies  to  a  Salem  aleikum. 

"  The  dress  of  the  Turkmans  consists  of  a  large  striped  and  fringed  turban,  fas- 
tened in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  or  sometimes  of  a  simple  high-crowned 
cap  of  white  felt.  A  vest,  usually  white,  is  thrown  over  the  shirt ;  the  Agas  super- 
add one  of  cloth  ;  and  in  general,  and  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  wealth,  they 
approximate  to  the  dress  of  the  capital.  But  the  common  people  wear  a  short 
jacket  of  various  colours.  A  cincture  is  indispensably  required,  in  which  are  fixed 
an  enormous  yatagan,  and  a  pistol. 

"  Many  of  them  wear  half  boots,  red  or  yellow,  laced  to  the  leg,  the  dress  of  the 
women  is  a  coloured  vest,  and  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  on  the  head,  covering 
part  of  the  face.  They  are  masculine  and  active,  performing  all  the  harder  kinds 
of  labour  required  by  the  family.  Their  features  are  good,  but  not  pleasing.  The 
men  are  generally  muscular,  and  well  proportioned ;  tall,  straight,  and  active.  Their 
teeth  are  white  and  regular  ;  their  eyes  are  often  extremely  piercing;  and  there  is  an 
air  of  uncommon  boldness  in  their  countenance  and  mode  of  address.  Their  com- 
plexions are  clear,  but  sun-burnt.  In  a  word,  they  have  every  thing  that  denotes 
exhaustless  health  and  vigour  of  body.  A  general  resemblance  is  visible  between 
them  and  the  populace  of  Constantinople  ;  but  the  latter  appear  effeminate  by  the 
comparison.  Every  action  and  every  motion  of  the  Turkmans  is  marked  by  dignity 
and  grace.  Their  language  is  clear  and  sonorous,  but  less  soft  than  that  of  the 
capital ;  expressing,  as  may  be  conceived,  no  abstract  ideas,  for  which  the  Turkish 
is  indebted  to  the  Arabic  alone ;  but  fitted  to  paint  the  stronger  passions,  and  to 
express,  in  the  most  forcible  and  laconic  terms,  the  mandates  of  authority.  Their 
riches  consist  of  cattle,  horses,  arms,  and  various  habiliments.  How  lamentable 
to  think,  that  with  persons  so  interesting,  and  a  character  so  energetic,  they  unite 
such  confirmed  habits  of  idleness,  violence,  fraud,  and  treachery.  From  the  rising 
of  the  sun  to  his  disappearance,  the  males  are  employed  only  in  smoking,  conversing, 
inspecting  their  cattle,  or  visiting  their  acquaintance.  They  watch  at  night  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder,  which  among  them  is  honourable,  in  proportion  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivance,  or  the  audacity  of  the  execution.  Their  families  are  generally 
small,  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  their  numbers  are  not  increasing." — 
Wulpole. 

The  Armenians  who  inhabit  the  north-eastern  regions,  in  their  Manners  and 
Customs  greatly  resemble  the  Jews.  They  also  manifest  a  strong  disposition  to 
rove  into  distant  countries,  and  much  of  the  trade  in  Persia,  as  well  as  Asiatic 
Turkey,  is  conducted  by  them.  They  are  described  as  a  sensible  and  polite  people, 
distinguished  by  frugality  and  enterprise,  and  esteemed  for  their  integrity  in  com- 
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mercial  undertakings.  They  maintain  their  distinction  as  a  people  by  intermarrying 
only  with  their  own  nation.  They  are,  however,  divided  into  different  tribes,  some 
of  which  are  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  and  others  acknowledge  merely  nomi- 
nal subjection  to  the  Turks  or  the  Persians.  They  have  adopted  the  profession  of 
Christianity;  but  their  tenets  admit  only  one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  sets  them 
in  opposition  to  the  members  of  the  Greek  church,  who  constitute  the  other  class  of 
christians  in  these  territories. 

The  Kurds, or  Curds,  are  a  wandering  people  who  range  over  the  eastern  regions 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  south  and  east  of  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Turcomans  ;  and 
conduct  their  flocks  from  the  vicinity  of  Mosul  to  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
sometimes  range  as  far  west  as  Tokat.  They  inhabit  great  part  of  the  country  known 
by  the  name  of  Kurdistan,  where,  in  some  places,  they  live  in  villages,  and  are 
employed  in  agriculture.  Their  internal  government  is  of  the  feudal  kind  ;  and  as 
they  are  merely  tributaries  to  the  Turks,  they  pay  little  respect  to  the  orders  of  the 
Porte.  Their  Religion  is  a  mixture  of  Islam  ism  and  Pagan  superstitions.  There 
are  also  many  Christians  among  them,  under  the  superintendance  of  two  Patriarchs. 
Among  those  that  are  settled  in  the  country,  each  village  has  its  chief.  They  all 
wear  conical  turbans  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  costume  is  a  large  man- 
tle, made  of  very  thick  stuff".  Those  who  lead  a  wandering  life,  like  the  Arabs  and 
the  Turcomans,  differ  from  these  last  in  some  of  their  Manners  and  Customs.  The 
Turcomans  give  their  daughters  portions  when  they  marry;  the  Curds  sell  theirs: 
the  latter  pride  themselves  upon  the  nobleness  of  their  descent  ;  the  former  values 
his  own  prowess  alone.  The  Curds  are  also  spread  over  some  other  districts  of 
Turkey,  for  Colonel  Squire  remarks,  "  The  Curds,  like  the  Turcomans,  lead  a  pastoral 
life;  in  Syria  they  occupy  the  mountains  between  Aleppo  and  the  sea;  and  never  pass 
farther  to  the  southward  than  Antioch.  Their  number  amounts  to  between  four  and 
five  thousand.  The  Curds  have  villages  amongst  them,  though  in  summer,  like  the 
Turcomans,  their  ordinary  residence  is  under  tents.  They  also  exact  a  tribute 
from  travellers,  though  their  faith  once  plighted  in  your  favour,  you  need  never 
suspect  their  sincerity.  Their  women  make  a  coarse  sort  of  carpet,  which  is  tinged 
with  different  colours." 

A  singular  people  inhabit  parts  of  Syria,  particularly  Mount  Lebanon,  called 
Druses,  or  Druzes,  which  some  writers  have  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Crusaders  who  were  left  in  the  Holy  Land;  but  more  recent  investigations  ascribe  them 
to  an  Arabic  origin.  They  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  are  spread  over 
about  100  square  leagues  of  surface.  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  and  raise  wine, 
tobacco,  cotton,  grain  and  silk.  They  live  under  hereditary  princes,  and  are  merely 
tributary  to  the  Turks,  whose  arms  they  long  resisted.  They  are  jealous  in  points 
of  honour,  and  never  pardon  injuries  ;  but  they  are  hospitable,  and  would  share  the 
last  morsel  with  a  weary  traveller  who  applied  to  them  for  assistance.  They  seem 
to  have  little  idea  of  religion,  or  at  least  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  They  neither  practise  circumcision,  attend  to  pro- 
hibitions, nor  observe  fasts  ;  and  the  marriage  union  is  said  sometimes  to  ta'<e  place 
between  brother  and  sister.  Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  is  considered  a 
soldier  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  when  war  becomes  necessary,  each,  with 
his  musket,  powder,  and  balls,  and  a  bag  of  flour,  repairs  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous appointed  by  the  chief.  On  these  occasions  40,000  armed  men  are  soon 
assembled,  and  as  they  seldom  descend  to  the  plains,  but  glide  among  the  rocks  and 
thickets  of  the  mountains,  they  are  dangerous  enemies. 

The  Arabs  likewise  traverse  the  southern  parts  of  these  dominions,  anil  con- 
stitute a  distinct  class  of  their  inhabitants.  But  as  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
these  will  form  a  prominent  article  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume,  we  shall 
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only  give  Dr.  Clarke's  description  of  the  personal  appearance  and  costume  of  those 
he  saw  in  the  Holy  Land. 

"The  dress  of  the  Arabs  in  this  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  indeed  through- 
out all  Syria,  is  simple  and  uniform,  it  consists  of  a  blue  shirt,  descending  below 
the  knees,  the  legs  and  feet  being  exposed,  or  the  latter  sometimes  covered  with  the 
ancient  cothurnus,  or  buskin.  A  cloak  is  worn,  of  very  coarse  and  heavy  camels'- 
hair  cloth,  almost  universally  decorated  with  broad  black  and  white  stripes,  passing 
vertically  down  the  back,  this  is  of  one  square  piece,  with  holes  for  the  arms,  it  has 
a  seam  down  the  back.  Made  without  this  seam,  it  is  considered  of  greater  value. 
Here,  then,  we  perhaps  behold  the  form  and  materials  of  our  Saviour's  garment, 
for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots,  '  being  without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  through- 
out? It  was  the  most  ancient  dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Upon 
their  heads  they  now  wear  a  small  turban,  (or  dirty  rag,  like  a  coarse  handkerchief 
bound  across  the  temples,)  one  corner  of  which  generally  hangs  down  ;  and  this, 
by  way  of  distinction,  is  sometimes  fringed  with  strings,  in  knots.  The  Arab 
women  are  not  so  often  concealed  from  view  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey ;  we  had 
often  seen  them  in  Acre.  They  render  their  persons  as  hideous  and  disgusting  as 
any  barbarians  of  the  South  Seas  ;  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  long  blue  shift ; 
but  their  breasts  are  exposed  ;  and  these,  resembling  nothing  human,  extend  to  an 
extraordinary  length.  Upon  their  heads  they  wear  two  handkerchiefs,  one  as  a 
hood,  and  the  other  bound  over  it,  as  a  fillet  across  the  temples.  Just  above  the 
light  nostril  they  place  a  small  button,  sometimes  studded  with  a  pearl,  a  piece  of 
glass,  or  any  other  glittering  substance  ;  this  is  fastened  by  a  plug,  thrust  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  Sometimes  they  have  a  cartilaginous  separation  between 
the  nostrils,  bored  for  a  ring  as  large  as  those  ordinarily  used  in  Europe  for  hang- 
ing curtains ;  and  this,  pendent  upon  the  upper  lip,  covers  the  mouth,  so  that  in 
order  to  eat,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it.  Their  faces,  hands,  and  arms,  are  tattooed 
and  covered  with  hideous  scars,  their  eye-lashes  and  eyes  being  always  painted,  or 
rather  dirted  with  some  dingy  black  or  blue  powder.  Their  lips  are  dyed  of  a  deep 
and  dusky  blue,  as  if  they  had  been  eating  blackberries.  Their  teeth  are  jet  black, 
their  nails  and  fingers  brick  red,  their  wrists  as  well  as  their  ankles,  are  laden  with 
large  metal  cinctures,  studded  with  sharp  pyramidical  knobs  and  bits  of  glass. 
Very  ponderous  rings  are  also  placed  in  their  ears,  so  that  altogether  it  might  be 
imagined  some  evil  daemon  had  employed  the  whole  of  his  ingenuity  to  maim  and 
to  disfigure  the  loveliest  work  of  the  creation." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  Nature  and  Art — Islands. 

FEW  parts  of  the  globe  are  so  rich  in  the  remains  of  antiquity  as  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Its  name  scarcely  reaches  the  ear,  but  numerous  splendid  relics  crowd  upon  the 
recollection.  As  this  classic  country  was  once  the  chosen  seat  of  the  arts,  and 
contained  all  that  was  magnificent  in  architecture,  or  admirable  in  sculpture,  scenes 
of  ancient  grandeur  are  visible  in  almost  every  direction.  Cities  built  as  if  for 
perpetual  duration,  can  now  only  be  traced  by  the  ruins  of  their  demolished  walls 
and  broken  columns,  overgrown  with  rank  herbage,  and  become  the  abode  of 
reptiles,  and  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts.  These  scenes  which  were  once  the  seats  of 
grandeur,  taste,  and  luxury,  present  numerous  proofs  that  Nature  and  man  have 
united  in  the  work  of  demolition.  Regions  which  were  formerly  rich,  flourishing, 
and  fertile,  have  become  sandy  deserts,  and  what  the  corroding  hand  of  time  has 
spared,  the  violence  of  Turkish  barbarity  has  partially  consigned  to  oblivion. 

No  spot  on  the  globe  has  been  traversed  with  more  enthusiastic  reverence  than 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  which  is  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Tenedos.  Recent  investigations  have  discovered  several  remains 
of  human  art,  and  disclosed  some  of  the  tombs  of  the  Homeric  heroes.  But  this 
place  has  been  the  subject  of  such  frequent  and  elaborate  description  as  to  have 
become  familar  to  almost  every  reader. — Many  of  the  temples  of  ancient  times  have 
been  converted  into  Turkish  mosques,  or  Greek  churches,  and  they  have  frequently 
lost  more  of  their  original  grandeur  by  this  conversion  than  if  they  had  fallen  peace- 
ably to  decay. 

The  magnificence  of  the  ruins,  the  remote  and  barren  situation,  and  the  obscu- 
rity which  rests  upon  the  ancient  history  of  Palmira,  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  those 
venerable  relics.  Situated  about  150  miles  south-east  of  Aleppo,  and  deeply  imbed- 
ded in  the  Syrian  desert,  these  remains,  which  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
travellers,  are  seldomer  visited  than  those  that  are  more  accessible.  Mr.  Wood,  Mr. 
Dawhins,  and  Mr.  Bouverie,  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  visiting  them,  which 
they  accomplished  under  the  protection  of  an  Aga  who  lived  at  Hassia,  a  village 
about  four  days'  journey  to  the  north  of  Damascus.  After  passing  the  village  of 
Kariatein,  on  their  route  to  the  desired  spot,  they  entered  a  plain  about  eighty 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  without  a  blade  of  grass,  or  even  a  drop  of  water  ;  yet 
over  this  scene  of  perfect  desolation,  fragments  of  ancient  buildings  were  occasion- 
ally scattered.  On  approaching  the  termination  of  this  plain,  the  hills  that  enclose 
the  valley  open,  and  the  magnificent  mass  of  ruins  suddenly  bursts  upon  the  sight. 
A  forest  of  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble  was  seen  standing  alone ;  the 
edifices  to  which  they  had  been  attached,  had  crumbled  into  ruins  ;  while  all  around 
is  a  vast  flat  desert,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  One  of  the  most 
superb  relics  is  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  with  twelve  noble  windows  in 
a  great  mass  of  wall.  Near  the  ruins  of  this  structure  commences  a  grand  colo- 
nade  which  extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  amidst  the  remains  of  temples  and 
other  splendid  structures.  The  whole  plain  for  three  miles  round  is  covered  with 
columns  and  fragments  in  every  possible  shape.  Some  are  stretched  entire  along  the 
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ground,  some  are  broken,  and  others  present  merely  the  detached  stones  of  which 
they  were  once  composed. 

The  historical  fame  of  Palmyra  does  not  correspond  with  its  ruins.  It  was 
once  the  emporium  of  the  eastern  world,  and  the  grand  depot  for  the  rich  mer- 
chandize of  India,  which  was  brought  up  the  Persian  gulf,  and  thence  transmitted 
by  caravans,  to  Palmyra,  the  founding  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Solomon.  It 
was  denominated  Tadmor,  but  was  famed  only  for  a  short  period,  after  which  it  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  its  very  name  was  nearly  lost  till  the  relics  of  its  former  glory 
were  discovered  by  modern  curiosity. 

Balbec,  or  Baalbec,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  about  50  miles  north-west  of  Damascus.  Its  most  celebrated  ruin  rs 
that  of  a  superb  temple,  dedicated  to  Baal,  or  the  Sun.  It  is  generally  considered 
the  finest  monument  of  Grecian  Art  in  existence.  The  principal  relic  consists  of  nine 
columns  supporting  their  entablatures,  whichare  composed  of  a  species  of  white  marble 
and  covered  with  admirable  sculpture.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  circumstances 
respecting  these  buildings,  is  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  stones  of  which  they 
are  composed.  The  shaft  of  each  column  consists  of  three  pieces  united  by  iron 
pins,  but  without  any  cement.  One  of  these  stones  was  seen  in  an  adjacent  quarry, 
where  it  had  remained  for  a  series  of  ages  ;  it  was  about  70  feet  long,  14  broad,  and 
the  same  in  thickness,  and  was  estimated  to  weigh  about  1135  tons ;  but  one  lately 
seen  in  this  position  by  Mr.  Hawkins  was  only  50  feet  long,  14  broad,  and  eight 
thick.  The  efforts  of  the  Turks  to  destroy  these  remains  are  every  where  manifest. 
They  have  chipped  and  undermined  the  columns,  but  their  strength  has  generally 
withstood  all  their  exertions  ;  and  where  they  have  succeeded  in  overthrowing  them, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  remove  the  fragments.  The  stones  are  all  large,  and  so 
closely  jointed  without  cement  that  even  the  blade  of  a  knife  cannot  be  introduced 
between  them. 

Balbec  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  east  side  of  an  extensive 
plain  about  eight  miles  wide,  and  destitute  of  trees;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
the  walnut-tree,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  and  the  ash,  all  flourish,  and  render  the  situa- 
tion pleasant.  Balbec  is  encompassed  with  a  ruinous  wall  of  Saracenic  construction, 
about  four  miles  in  extent,  which  has  evidently  been  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  its 
former  magnificence,  as  many  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  remnants 
of  inscriptions,  friezes,  entablatures,  and  other  architectural  ornaments  ;  but  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  this  space  is  now  occupied  by  the  wooden  huts  that  constitute 
the  present  town. 

Though  time,  assisted  by  barbarism,  has  done  much  in  destroying  the  works  of 
ancient  art,  many  others  yet  remain.  At  Hillah,  about  50  miles  south  of  Bagdad, 
several  gigantic  ruins  seem  to  mark  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Babylon.  Some  theatres 
of  white  marble,  with  a  fine  Circus  at  Laodkea,  the  present  Lataki,  have  suffered 
less  from  the  injuries  of  time.  The  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  also  contains  many 
noble  antiquities,  while  others  are  scattered  round  Aleppo  and  various  other  places. 

No  city  rose  so  rapidly  to  the  extreme  of  splendour  as  Cesarea  :  none  presents 
a  more  awful  contrast  to  its  former  magnificence  in  the  desolation  of  its  ruins.  In 
ten  years  from  its  foundation,  it  rose  to  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  flourishing 
cities  in  Syria.  Its  palaces  and  temples  were  enriched  with  the  choicest  works  of 
art,  and  decorated  with  the  most  precious  marbles.  Of  these  scarcely  a  trace  can  be 
perceived.  Not  an  inhabitant  remains,  and  the  places  which  once  resounded  with 
the  shouts  of  multitudes,  now  re-echo  only  the  nightly  cry  of  jackals  and  beasts  of 
prey.  "  But,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  "  as  we  viewed  the  ruins  of  this  memorable 
city,  every  other  circumstance  respecting  its  history  was  absorbed  in  the  consideration 
that  we  were  actually  beholding  the  very  spot  where  the  scholar  of  Tarsus,  after  two 
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years'  imprisonment,  made  that  eloquent  appeal  in  the  audience  of  the  king  of 
Judaea,  which  must  ever  be  remembered  with  piety  and  delight." 

Dr.  Seetzen  lately  explored  the  regions  of  Syria,  east  of  Mount  Hermon,  the 
river  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  sea,  where  both  sacred  and  profane  history  attest  the 
existence  of  many  cities,  now  entirely  unknown.  There  he  discovered  numerous 
ruins  of  ancient  splendour,  and  among  others  he  describes  those  of  Dscherrasch,  the 
ancient  Gerasa,  as  rivalling  the  ruins  of  Balbec  and  Palmyra.  He  found  several 
palaces,  and  two  magnificent  amphitheatres  built  of  marble.  The  remains  of  three  tem- 
ples still  existed,  and  one  had  a  peristyle  of  two  Corinthian  columns,  eleven  of  which 
were  then  erect.  But  the  most  interesting  object  found  by  this  enterprising  travel- 
ler was  a  long  street,  bordered  on  each  side  with  marble  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  terminating  in  a  semicircular  space,  encompassed  with  sixtylonic  columns. 
He  counted  about  200  pillars  still  supporting  their  entablatures,  and  many  more 
were  overthrown  ;  yet  he  only  saw  half,  as  the  river  separated  him  from  the  remain- 
der. He  also  visited  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Philadelphia  and  Rabbath  Moab,  where 
the  remains  of  both  fully  attest  their  former  importance. 

Natural  Curiosities  doubtless  abound  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  but  the  attention 
of  travellers  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  its  splendid  remains  of  Art.  Besides,  those 
are  principally  in  the  recesses  of  the  country  which  are  the  haunts  of  numerous 
banditti,  and  the  traveller  has  no  choice  left  but  to  neglect  what  is  curious, 
or  to  encounter  the  spear  of  an  assassin.  Caverns  are  found  in  various  places  of 
the  calcareous  mountains ;  and  many  have  been  formed  by  art  in  those  of  a  soft  and 
friable  stone.  Dr.  Seetzen  found  the  rocks  in  the  district  of  El  Botthin,  near  the 
Dead  sea,  hollowed  into  thousands  of  caverns,  which  had  doubtless  been  the  abode 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Even  the  present  houses  are  chiefly  grottos  enclosed  with 
walls.  There  are  also  numerous  larger  caves  that  receive  whole  families  with  their 
cattle  and  other  property.  Dr.  S.  was  driven  by  a  storm  into  one  of  these  caves  to 
seek  shelter  for  the  night.  He  entered  by  a  long  passage,  and  found  part  of  the  family 
at  the  opposite  end  preparing  supper.  There  was  then  plenty  of  room,  but  when  the 
rest  of  the  tenants  of  this  subterranean  abode  arrived  with  their  flocks  and  herds, 
there  was  not  any  to  spare.  Still,  however,  the  Dr.  found  his  two-legged  companions 
courteous  and  hospitable. 

Several  important  and  interesting  Islands  belong  to  this  part  of  Asia,  the 
chief  of  which,  are  Mytilene,  Scio,  Samos,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Archipelago,  with  Cyprus,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  brief 
description  must  suffice. 

Tenedos  is  a  small  triangular  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  remarkable  only  for  being  near  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  mentioned  by 
Virgil  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  retired  and  left  the  Trojans  in  fatal  security. 
It  has  a  small  town  of  the  same  name.  Mytilene,  which  is  likewise  on  that  coast, 
is  the  most  northerly  of  the  larger  islands,  and  is  situated  between  Cape  Baba  and 
the  Promontory  that  bounds  the  southern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  It  occupies 
part  of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  and  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  shore  of 
Anatolia.  It  was  the  ancient  Lesbos,  and  was  early  celebrated  for  female  beauty, 
poetiy,  music,  and  all  that  contributed  to  excite  and  gratify  a  refined  volup- 
tuousness. Its  greatest  length  is  about  forty  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
twenty-four.  The  whole  population,  which  consists  chiefly  of  Turks  and  Greeks, 
is  about  40,000.  Much  of  the  surface  is  covered  With  woody  mountains,  and  its 
coasts  are  diversified  with  bays,  promontories,  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  It  pro- 
duces little  grain,  but  is  adorned  with  plantations  of  olives  and  vines,  scented  with 
odoriferous  flowers  and  shrubs  ;  it  is  favoured  also  with  a  soft  and  salubrious  climate. 
Its  staple  produce  is  oil,  of  which  it  is  said  to  export-50,000  quintals  annually,  as  well 
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as  great  quantities  of  figs.  Flocks  graze  in  the  open  country,  and  their  wool 
forms  one  of  its  exports.  There  are  hot-springs  resembling  those  at  Bath.  The 
ancient  Lesbians  were  distinguished  by  their  dissolute  manners  ;  and  the  modern 
Mytilenians  have  also  been  accused  of  indulging  the  same  propensity.  Mytilene  is 
renowned  in  the  annals  of  ancient  times  as  the  birth-place  of  Sappho,  Alceens,  and 
Theophrastus.  In  a  more  recent  period  it  gave  birth  to  Barbarossa,  who  is  so  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  maritime  history  of  Europe.  "  Few  literary  strangers" 
observes  a  recent  traveller,  "  would  pass  the  shores  of  Lesbos  with  indifference.  Its 
land  was  peculiarly  dignified  by  Genius  and  Wisdom,  ^olian  lyres  were  strung 
in  every  valley,  and  every  mountain  was  consecrated  by  the  breath  of  inspiration." 
The  chief  Town  in  this  island  is  Mytilene,  or  Castro.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula 
on  the  north-west  coast.  The  ancient  city  of  Mytilene  spreads  to  the  west  of  Castro, 
which  extends  up  the  acclivity  of  a  high  rocky  peninsula,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle 
on  the  summit.  It  contains  some  good  houses,  with  several  mosques  and  three  or 
four  Greek  churches.  The  other  towns  are  small.  The  present  Molivo  was  the 
ancient  Methymna,  and  contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 

A  few  mdes  further  south,  and  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Smyrna,  is  Scio,  the 
ancient  Chios.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  of 
nearly  60,000  people,  many  of  whom  are  Greeks.  Its  surface  is  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous, and  its  climate  pleasant  and  salubrious.  It  grows  no  corn,  but  produces 
abundance  of  fruit.  The  Chian  wine  was  in  high  repute  with  the  ancients.  It  was 
celebrated  by  Horace,  aud  is  still  much  admired  in  the  east.  Groves  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  citron  trees  perfume  the  air  with  their  blossoms,  and  charm  the  eye 
with  their  golden  fruit.  The  mastic  shrub  is  cultivated  with  great  care  on  this 
island,  and  yields  that  excellent  gum  so  much  admired  by  the  ladies  in  the  Haram 
of  the  grand  Sultan,  for  whose  use  it  is  preserved.  The  inhabitants  of  Scio  enjoy 
more  freedom,  and  display  much  greater  industry  than  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  island,  in  consequence,  where  it  is  capable  of  cultivation, 
resembles  a  garden.  Much  of  this  superior  freedom  is  ascribed  by  travellers  to  the 
favour  in  which  it  is  held  for  the  mastic  it  produces.  A  green  earth  is  also  found 
here  resembling  verdigris,  and  is  called  the  Earth  of  Scio  by  the  Turks.  Silk  is 
likewise  a  product  of  this  island,  and  with  velvet,  gold,  and  silver  stuffs,  is  manu- 
factured by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  composed  of  Greeks.  It  contains  a 
grea't  number  of  churches,  with  several  monasteries.  The  females  of  Scio  have 
always  been  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  their  forms  generally  considered  as  the 
most  perfect  models  of  symmetry.  Their  dress  is  chiefly  composed  of  various  coloured 
silks,  but  their  turbans  are  of  fine  linen.  Scio  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  the  Archipelago.  It  stands  on  the  east  coast, 
and  its  port  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  vessels  going  to  and  from  Constantinople. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  island,  and  in 
the  import  of  grain,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  natives  class 
Homer  among  the  celebrated  men  to  whom  this  island  is  said  to  have  given  birth, 
and  still  show  a  square  building  which  they  call  Homer's  school. 

Samos  is  situated  further  south,  and  extends  about  30  miles  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  opposite  Ephesus,  and  only  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  10  miles,  and  its  population  12,000,  principally  Greeks. 
Samos  is  a  high  rocky  island,  and  may  be  seen  from  most  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
Many  of  the  mountains  are  composed  of  white  marble ;  but  the  plains  are  agree- 
able and  fertile,  yielding  wine,  fruit,  silk,  honey,  and  wax.  Pitch  is  also  prepared 
from  the  pines  in  the  north.  The  most  productive  part  of  the  island  is  the  plain  of 
Cora.  The  pottery  of  Samos  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  but  the 
present  industry  of  the  island  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.     The  females  of  Samos  are  as 
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remarkable  for  their  want  of  beauty,  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  islands,  and 
particularly  of  Scio,  are  for  possessing  it.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Samos,  are  considered  by  many  travellers  as  some  of  the 
finest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Levant.  The  best  haven  is  that  of  Vita,  on  the 
north-west  coast.  Its  exports  are  principally  wine,  wool,  silk,  honey,  and  wax.  A 
singular  Natural  Curiosity  often  appears  amidst  the  steep  rocks  of  the  Samian 
shore.  A  dark  cloud  generally  rests  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  and  in  stormy 
weather  a  lambent  flame  is  seen  playing  on  the  precipice  that  faces  the  sea.  It  is 
about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  summit  above  the  water ;  and  is  supposed  to 
be  ignited  hydrogen,  as  at  Pietra  Mala,  in  Tuscany,  and  several  other  places,  it  is 
always  most  conspicuous  in  stormy  and  rainy  weather. 

South  of  Samos  lie  the  small  islands  of  Patmos  and  Lero.  The  first  is  merely 
a  sterile  rock,  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  where  St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  joined  together  by  a  narrow  and  elevated  isthmus.  Its  aspect 
is  desolate,  and  its  produce  scanty,  most  of  the  grain  requisite  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants  being  brought  from  the  Black  sea.  This,  however,  seems  to  arise  more 
from  neglected  cultivation  than  want  of  fertility.  InTournfort's  time  therewere  hardly 
300  men  upon  the  island,  and  at  least  twenty  women  to  one  man.  Dr.  Clarke  says 
the  population  remained  in  the  same  state  when  he  visited  it ;  and  Sonnini  has  justly 
remarked  that "  while  the  monasteries  swarm  with  sluggards,  the  fields  become 
deserts."  In  the  neighbouring  isles,  Patmos  is  considered  as  the  university  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  and  the  Greeks  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  by  a  set  of  monks  who 
can  neither  read  their  own  nor  any  other  language.  The  qualification  for  becom- 
ing a  priest  in  these  islands,  and  living  upon  the  industry  of  others,  is  the  talent 
of  being  able  to  repeat  mass  from  memory.  There  is  but  one  town,  which  con- 
tains about  590  houses  ;  yet  there  are  in  all  240  small  churches,  many  of  which 
are  only  used  on  the  feast  days  of  their  patron  saints.  "  Nothing,"  says  Dr.  Clarke 
'  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  situation  of  the  town,  built  upon  the  edge  of 
a  vast  crater,  sloping  off  on  every  side,  like  the  roof  of  a  tiled  house.  Perry  has  com- 
pared it  to  an  '  ass's  back,'  upon  the  highest  ridge  of  which  stands  the  stately 
monastery  of  St.  John,  which  resembles  a  castle  more  than  a  place  of  religious 
retirement,  and  supports  fifty-two  monks.  It  enjoys  the  peculiar  privilege  of  having 
bells,  and  which  are  frequently  rung  by  the  monks.  Besides  this  island,  Naxos  and 
Mount  Lebanon  are  the  only  places  within  the  Turkish  empire  where  they  are  to  be 
heard.  Describing  the  scene  which  he  witnessed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  island,  Dr.  C. 
observes.  "  Let  the  reader  picture  to  his  conception  an  evening  sun,  behind  the 
towering  battlements  of  the  monastery  of  the  Apocalypse  with  its  parting  rays  ;  the 
consecrated  island,  surrounded  by  inexpressible  brightness,  seeming  to  float  upon  an 
abyss  of  fire  ;  while  the  moon,  in  milder  splendour,  is  rising  full  over  the  opposite  ex- 
panse. Such  a  scene  I  actually  witnessed,  with  feelings  naturally  excited  by  all  the 
circumstances  of  local  solemnity,  for  such,  indeed,  might  have  been  the  face  of 
Nature,  when  the  inspiration  of  an  Apostle,  kindling  in  its  contemplation,  uttered  the 
Hallelujahs  of  that  mighty  voice,  telling  of  Salvation,  and  Glory,  and  Honour, 
and  Power." 

Dr.  Sibthorp  says,  "  In  walking  through  the  town  we  were  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  women.  A  form  sufficiently  elegant,  and  a  black  sparkling  eye, 
heightened  the  charms  of  a  fair  complexion ;  and  we  seemed  to  trace  in  these  Grecian 
beauties  the  charms  which  her  poets,  in  the  better  days  of  Greece,  have  described 
with  so  much  warmth."  Dr.  Clarke,  also  bears  testimony  to  the  same  fact,  and 
says  that  they  are  so  uniformly  handsome,  that  it  is  uncommon  to  meet  with  any 
that  are  otherwise.  The  small  isle  of  Lero  is  situated  between  Patmos  and  Cos, 
and  is  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated  than  Patmos,  for  Dr.  Sibthorp  says  the 
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peasantry  were  lively  and  active,  busied  with  their  harvest,  and  afforded  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  wild  and  desolate  scenery  they  had  left  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The 
Port  of  Lero  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  walled  in  with  picturesque  rocks.  On  these 
stand  the  mouldering-  monuments  of  some  old  fortifications,  above  which  rises  the 
town. 

Cos  is  a  narrow  island  about  25  miles  long,  and  near  the  coast  of  Asia.  Much 
of  it  is  covered  with  groves  of  cypress  and  various  other  trees  ;  but  it  produces 
corn,  and  feeds  large  herds  of  cattle.  Its  fine  rich  grapes  are  sold  for  about  a  half- 
penny a  pound.  Pomegranates  and  melons  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  are  of  a 
delicious  flavour.  Its  population  was  formerly  about  20,000,  but  is  now  not 
much  more  than  half  that  number.  Their  chief  employment  is  in  making  wine 
and  barrels,  and  preparing  the  produce  of  the  island.  Its  commerce  consists  in  the 
sale  of  wine,  brandy,  raisins,  lemon-juice,  and  preserved  fruits.  The  principal  town 
in  the  island  is  Starichio,  besides  which  there  are  five  villages.  The  most  remarkable 
object  at  Stanchio  is  the  enormous  plane-tree,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Its  brandies  present  a  surprising  appearance,  stretching  horizontally  to 
a  great  distance,  and  are  supported  by  columns  of  marble  and  granite.  It  stands 
in  the  market-place,  and  the  branches  so  completely  enclose  the  upper  extremities 
of  those  columns,  that  were  they  to  be  raised  some  of  the  pillars  would  be  lifted  from 
the  ground.  Another  object  of  curiosity  is  the  fountain  of  Hippocrates,  which  is  a 
hot  chalybeate  spring  gushing  violently  from  a  rock,  in  a  deep  cave.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  here  also  should  be  the  birth-place  of  the  father  of  medicine. 

Rhodes  is  situated  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Archipelago.  It  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  states  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
so  much  distinguished  by  its  commerce  and  naval  power  as  to  be  denominated  the 
Mistress  of  the  yEgean  sea.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Rhodes  appeared  in  its 
full  glory,  and  was  equally  famed  for  its  magnificence  and  independence.  But  its 
former  importance  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  present  insignificance.  The 
oppressions  of  the  Porte,  and  the  exactions  of  its  governors,  have  reduced  it  to  a 
state  of  abject  poverty.  Its  length  is  about  36  English  miles,  and  breadth  nearly 
16.  Much  of  its  surface  is  mountainous  ;  but  the  vallies  are  very  productive.  Near 
the  centre  rises  the  steep  and  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Artemira,  the  Atabyrus  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  the  highest  peak  of  a  range  once  covered  with  forests  of  pines  that 
supplied  the  Rhodian  navy  with  timber,  and  from  which  much  is  still  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  inferior  hills  produce  wine,  which  is  greatly  esteemed.  From  these 
hills  the  surface  slopes  gradually  to  the  sea;  and  being  watered  by  numerous  streams 
from  the  interior,  would  be  extremely  productive  if  better  cultivated.  But  the 
insecurity  of  property,  and  the  exactions  of  the  Porte,  have  rendered  most  of  the 
island  a  comparative  desert ;  and  though  it  might  supply  grain  for  half  the  Archi- 
pelago, it  imports  a  great  deal  for  its  own  consumption. 

The  Climate  of  Rhodes,  in  general,  is  delightful.  The  heat  is  seldom  oppressive, 
and  the  winters  are  mild  and  humid.  July  and  August  alone  are  exposed  to  the  hot 
winds  from  the  coast  of  Caramania ;  but  the  Sirocco  from  the  central  regions  of 
Africa,  or  the  arid  plains  of  Arabia,  is  never  felt.  In  traversing  the  island,  says 
Savory,  we  pass  through  beautiful  vallies  unadorned  with  either  hamlet  or  cottage, 
and  wholly  destitute  of  every  symptom  of  cultivation.  Wild  roses  entwine  them- 
selves round  the  rocks  ;  beds  of  flowering  myrrh  perfume  the  air;  and  tufts  of  laurel 
fringe  the  banks  of  the  streams.  But  the  riches  of  the  soil  are  spent  in  a  profusion 
of  useless  beauty,  or  rank  vegetation,  while  the  grain,  and  even  the  olives  produced, 
are  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants.  A  little  cotton  is  grown,  but  it  is 
chiefly  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Wine  and  figs  are  the  principal  exports.  The 
inhabitants  are  composed  of  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Jews.     The  Greeks  occupy  about 
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40  villages,  spread  over  various  parts  of  the  island  ;  but  the  Turks  and  Jews  inhabit 
the  capital,  which  the  Greeks  are  only  allowed  to  enter  in  small  numbers.  The 
annual  Revenue  transmitted  to  the  Porte  is  stated  at  .£6300. 

Rhodes  is  the  capital  of  this  island.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  promon- 
tory, the  sloping  side  of  which  it  covers  like  an  amphitheatre.  Its  massy  walls  and 
towers  placed  upon  commanding  rocks,  together  with  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants, 
rendered  it  impregnable.  Several  relics  of  its  former  grandeur  still  remain  ;  but 
its  theatre,  temple,  porticos,  statues,  and  colossi,  have  disappeared  ;  and  ancient 
Rhodes,  with  its  spacious  streets  and  noble  structures,  has  been  succeeded  by  an 
assemblage  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  filled  with  dilapidated  buildings,  and  inha- 
bited by  about  5000  Turks,  and  1000  Jews.  The  city  now  occupies  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  space  included  within  its  walls,  which  were  built  by  the  Knights  of 
Jerusalem.  The  principal  ecclesiastical  structure  is  the  church  of  St.  John,  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  Turkish  mosque.  The  great  hospital  that  once  belonged 
to  the  same  fraternity,  where  Christian  charity  was  extended  to  the  faithful  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  is  now  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  granary.  The  ancient  palace  of 
the  grand  master  is  a  spacious  edifice.  The  Greeks  reside  in  the  suburbs,  where  the 
houses  are  much  handsomer  than  those  in  the  city.  Numerous  and  elegant  villas 
are  also  spread  over  the  declivities  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  Rhodes  has  two  good 
harbours,  but  little  commerce.  Near  the  entrance  of  one  of  these  harbours  stood 
the  famous  Colossus,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  70  cubits  high,  and  admired  equally  for  its  beauty  and  magnitude  ;  but  it  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  subsequently  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  conveyed  its 
fragments  to  Emem  on  900  camels.  Ancient  Rhodes  was  also  renowned  for  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  in  the  days  ofCsesar  and  Cicero,  its  schools  of  literature  and 
philosophy  were  much  frequented. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  is  situated  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  the  most  important  island  in  the  Levant.  Its  length  is  about 
150  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  75 ;  but  its  extremities  run  into  narrow  pro- 
montories. In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  population,  and 
renowned  as  the  abode  of  hilarity  and  amusement.  It  was  possessed  by  the  Ptole- 
mies of  Egypt  before  it  fell  under  the  Roman  power,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  On  the  decline  of  that  people,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Arabs. 
These  were  expelled  by  the  Crusaders,  and  Richard  I.  of  England  became  king  of 
Cyprus,  but  this  honour  he  soon  resigned  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Lusignan,  who 
had  been  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  The  sovereignty  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Turks,  in  1750.  Since 
that  period  the  prosperity  and  population  of  Cyprus  have  sunk  beneath  the  iron 
rod  of  that  despotic  power.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  60,000, 
about  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Greek  christians,  who  are  cruelly  oppressed  by  their 
Turkish  masters,  whose  desolating  sway  has  transformed  one  of  the  most  paradisaical 
islands  of  antiquity,  into  a  modern  desert.  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that  a  few  words 
will  express  its  present  state. — "  Agriculture  neglected — inhabitants  oppressed — 
population  destroyed — pestiferous  air — contagion — poverty — indolence — desolation." 

Two  chains  of  high  mountains  traverse  the  island  nearly  from  east  to  west, 
and  are  covered  with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter  ;  but  in  the  low  dis- 
tricts, particularly  between  these  ranges  and  the  southern  coast,  the  heat  of  summer 
is  often  extreme  ;  and  the  pernicious  white  fog,  denominated  mal  aria  in  Italy,  is 
frequently  seen  rising  from  the  marshy  tracts.  These  parts  of  the  island  are  also 
exposed  to  the  hot  winds  from  Africa,  and  screened  from  the  refreshing  breezes  of 
the  north  and  west  by  the  central  mountains,  which  sometimes  render  the  heat 
peculiarly  oppressive.     A  few  brooks   and  mountain  torrents   are  formed  by  the 
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melting  of  the  snows,  and  the  rains,  but  no  permanent  stream  that  deserves  the 
name  of  a  River  is  to  be  met  with  on  the  island.  The  soil  of  must  parts  is  fertile, 
though  cultivation  languishes.  Fine  wheat  grows  in  small  quantities,  but  the  most 
noted  product  is  excellent  wine,  which  resembles  Tokay.  The  grapes  from  which  it  is 
made  are  thought  to  be  the  most  luscious  that  grow.  Their  juice  is  a  concentrated 
essence,  but  the  wine  requires  to  be  kept  nearly  half  a  century  before  it  arrives  at 
perfection.  Apricots,  in  Cyprus,  have  also  a  superior  flavour,  besides  which,  it  yields 
almost  all  the  fruits  which  are  common  to  the  east.  The  other  products  are  chiefly 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  cheese,  and  salt.  Cyprus  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  minerals, 
but  these  treasures  have  long  been  either  exhausted  or  neglected. 

Nicosia  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is  situated  on  a  fine  plain  near  a  range 
of  lofty  mountains  towards  the  centre,  and  is  encompassed  with  magnificent 
fortifications,  which  still  remain  entire,  although  so  long  neglected.  The  moat 
is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  but  is  merely  an  unwholesome  swamp.  The  city, 
under  the  Lusignan  kings,  was  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  more 
than  300  churches,  but  few  of  them  now  remain.  The  finest  edifice  in  Nicosia 
is  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Justinian.  That  of  St. 
Nicholas  has  been  converted  into  a  Bezestein,  and  several  others  into  mosques. 
The  present  Nicosia  consists  of  a  few  small  brick  houses,  interspersed  with  mud 
huts,  frequently  raised  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices.  The  whole  population  is 
about  3000  families,  nearly  2000  of  whom  are  Mahomedans,  and  the  remainder 
Greeks,  with  Armenians  and  Maronite  christians.  Nicosia  has  manufactures  of 
carpets,  printed-cottons,  and  leather,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colour. 

Larneca  is  the  second  town  in  Cyprus,  and  the  chief  emporium  of  its  commerce. 
It  stands  on  a  bay  south  of  Nicosia.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  silk,  wine,  and  drugs, 
and  import  rice  and  sugar  from  Egypt,  with  hardware  and  colonial  produce  from 
Smyrna  and  Malta.  Larneca  stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Citium,  which  is 
only  a  heap  of  ruins,  whence  medals  and  bricks  are  sometimes  dug. 

Famagusta  is  likewise  a  considerable  town  on  the  south-east  coast.  It  is  ea 
compassed  with  strong  walls,  and  a  deep  moat,  which  time  has  converted  into  a 
dry  ditch.  The  towers  that  flank  its  walls  are  enormous,  and  the  churches  are 
lofty  buildings  ;  but  most  of  the  dwellings  are  merely  cabins.  Famagusta  also  con- 
tains a  strong  castle,  which  is  not  only  the  prison  for  the  whole  island  ;  but  parti- 
cularly for  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Constantinople.  Its  trade  is  similar  to  that 
of  Larneca. 

Baffa,  the  ancient  Paphos,  where  the  celebrated  Paphian  Temple  stood,  is  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  but  is  now  a  place  of  inferior  note,  and  interesting 
only  for  its  antiquities. 

The  Cyprian  females  have  been  renowned  from  the  earliest  period,  and  Dr.  Clarke 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  their  appearance  and  costume. 

"  The  interesting  costume  presented  in  the  dress  of  the  Cyprian  ladies  ought 
not  to  pass  without  notice.  Their  head  apparel  was  precisely  modelled  after  the 
kind  of  Calatkus  represented  upon  the  Phoenician  idols  of  the  country,  and  upon 
Egyptian  statues.  This  was  worn  by  women  of  all  ranks,  from  the  wives  of  the 
consuls  to  their  slaves.  Their  hair,  dyed  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  by  means  of  a  plant 
called  Henna,  hung  behind,  in  numerous  long  straight  braids  ;  and,  in  some  ringlets 
disposed  near  the  face,  were  fastened  blossoms  of  the  jessamine,  strung  together, 
upon  slips  from  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  in  a  very  curious  and  pleasing  manner. 
Next  to  the  Calmuck  women,  the  Grecian  are,  of  all  others,  best  versed  in  cosmetic 
arts.     They  possess  the  valuable  secret  of  giving  a  brown  colour  to  the  whitest  locks, 
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and  also  tinge  their  eyebrows  with  the  same  hue;  an  art  that  would  be  highly  prized 
by  the  hoary  courtezans  of  London,  and  of  Paris.  The  most  splendid  colours  are 
displayed  in  their  habits  ;  and  these  are  very  becoming  to  the  girls  of  the  island. 
The  upper  robe  is  always  of  scarlet,  crimson,  or  green  silk,  embroidered  with  gold. 
Like  other  Greek  women  they  wear  long  scarlet  pantaloons,  fastened  round  the  ancle, 
and  yellow  boots,  with  slippers  of  the  same  colour.  Around  the  neck,  and  from 
the  head,  were  suspended  a  profusion  of  gold  coins,  chains,  and  other  trinkets.  About 
their  waists  they  have  a  large  belt  or  zone,  fastened  in  front  by  two  large  and  heavy 
polished  brass  plates.  They  endeavour  to  make  the  waist  as  long  as  possible,  and  the 
legs,  consequently,  short.  Naturally  corpulent,  they  take  no  pains  to  diminish  the 
size  of  their  bodies  by  lacing,  but  seem  rather  vain  of  their  bulk,  exposing  their 
bosoms,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  manner  highly  unbecoming.  Notwithstanding  the 
extraordinary  pains  they  use  to  disfigure  their  natural  beauty  by  all  sorts  of  ill-selected 
ornaments,  the  women  of  Cyprus  are  handsomer  than  those  of  any  other  Grecian 
island.  They  have  a  taller  and  more  stately  figure  ;  and  the  features,  particularly 
of  the  women  of  Nicotia,  are  regular  and  dignified,  exhibiting  that  elevated  c;:st 
of  countenance  so  universally  admired  in  the  works  of  Grecian  artists.  At  present 
this  kind  of  beauty  seems  peculiar  to  the  women  of  Cyprus  :  the  sort  of  expression 
exhibited  by  one  set  of  features  may  be  traced,  with  different  gradations,  in  them  all. 
Hence  were  possibly  derived  those  celebrated  models  of  female  beauty,  conspicuous 
upon  the  statues,  vases,  medals,  and  gems  of  Greece  ;  models  selected  from  the  throng 
of  Cyprian  virgins,  who,  as  priestesses  of  Venus,  officiated  at  the  Paphian  shrine.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Original  Inhabitants — Pro- 
gressive Geography — Present  Division — Outlines — General  Surface — Mountains 
— Rivers — Lakes — Climate  and  Seasons — Soil — Culture  and  Products. 

THIS  extensive  part  of  the  immense  empire  of  Russia,  is  usually  called  Siberia, 
from  the  small  province  of  Siber,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irtish.  As  this  was  the 
district  whence  their  knowledge  of  northern  Asia  gradually  extended,  each  newly- 
discovered  country  was  added  to  the  previous  Siber,  till  the  term  Siberia  spread  from 
the  Ural  mountains  to  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  and  the  eastern  ocean  ;  and  from  the 
northern  shores  of  the  continent  to  the  Altaian  mountains,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the 
Caucasan  chain.  The  term,  however,  is  not  synonymous  with  Asiatic  Russia,  as 
the  latter  also  includes  the  Caucasan  provinces,  between  the  Black  sea  and  the 
Caspian,  with  the  steppe  of  the  Kuban,  on  the  north  of  that  sea.  The  general  Boun- 
daries of  these  wide  dominions  are,  therefore,  the  Icy  sea  on  the  north  and  east, 
with  the  Chinese  empire,  independent  Tartary,  the  Caspian,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  on 
the  south  ;   and  the  European  part  of  the  empire  on  the  west. 

Asiatic  Russia  extends  from  about  the  37th  degree  of  east  longitude,  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  (which  is  more  than  5000  English  miles,)  and  from  the 
Frozen  ocean  to  the  great  range  of  mountains  which  separates  it  from  the  central 
plateau.  Its  breadth  exceeds  1500  miles  ;  but  it  is  much  narrower  towards  the 
east.  The  whole  surface  is  computed  at  three  millions  of  square  miles,  with  about 
one  individual  to  each. 

In  some  countries  the  surface  is  greatly  diversified ;  nature  is  abrupt ;  the 
extremes  of  climate  are  brought  into  close  contact ;  and  the  works  of  man,  either 
from  their  present  state  or  their  past  magnificence,  demand  peculiar  attention.  In 
other  regions,  the  same  physical  causes  produce  the  same  phenomena  over  almost 
boundless  tracts.  Such  is  the  contrast  between  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Siberia.  In  the 
one,  a  difference  of  level  brings  a  variety  of  temperature,  productions,  and  inhabi- 
tants into  a  small  space. — In  the  other,  a  uniformly  savage  aspect  predominates; 
while  dreary  and  almost  uninhabited  plains  stretch  for  thousands  of  miles.  The 
former  is  strewed  with  the  mouldering  monuments  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  and 
associated  with  some  of  the  most  memorable  events  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time — 
the  latter  is  scarcely  marked  by  a  trace  of  civilization,  and  almost  excluded  from 
the  page  of  history.  A  brief  sketch  of  its  chief  physical  features,  and  a  glance  at 
its  rude  society,  are,  therefore,  all  that  falls  within  the  limits  of  our  plan. 

The  population  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  primitive  tribes, 
intermixed  with  a  few  Russian  settlers,  and  a  small  accession  in  the  east,  which, 
from  its  difference  in  manners,  customs,  and  appearance,  is  supposed  to  be  of  Ame- 
rican descent.   The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  extended  their  Scythian  Ocean  over 
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the  wide  regions  of  Siberia  ;  but  Ptolemy,  who  was  better  informed  relatively  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  placed  an  unknown  land  in  that  direction.  Marco 
Polo,  with  other  travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  obtained  some  vague  ideas  of  a  country 
in  this  part  of  Asia,  rich  in  furs,  where  the  attennuated  rays  of  Geographical  light 
were  quickly  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Monguls  had  established  a  govern- 
ment on  the  river  Irtish,  in  the  western  part  of  Siberia,  but  Russia  was  then  too  frequently 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  itseastern  neighbours,  to  carryeither  its  arms  or  its  investiga- 
tions into  those  regions.  Even  when  her  internal  divisions  had  enabled  her,  in  some 
measure,  to  consolidate  her  own  empire,  its  southern  and  eastern  frontiers  were 
exposed  to  hostile  attacks,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Archangel  afforded  the 
means  of  first  becoming  acquainted  with  the  countries  bordering  on  that  quarter. 
The  Samoiedes  of  the  Oby  and  the  adjacent  districts,  visited  Russia  to  barter  their 
furs  with  the  natives.  This  excited  their  curiosity,  and  enterprises  were  undertaken 
to  the  countries  whence  these  furs  were  brought. 

In  the  reign  of  Ivan  Vasilivitch  I.,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Russian  power, 
some  excursions  were  made  towards  the  east,  and  some  Tartar  prisoners  were  brought 
to  Moscow.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Vasilivitch  II.,  that  the  conquest  of 
Siberia  was  undertaken.  This  prince  extended  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  but  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  in  these  parts,  were 
constantly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks.  To  relieve  them  from  these 
depredations,  he  sent  an  army  to  disperse  their  enemies,  who  being  closely  pursued, 
were  obliged  either  to  submit  to  the  Russian  arms,  or  seek  new  countries,  where 
they  could  still  enjoy  their  rude  independence.  Under  such  an  alternative,  the  mind 
of  a  Cossack  found  little  room  to  pause,  and  Yermack,  one  of  the  principal  of  their 
chiefs,  -with  about  6000  followers,  entered  Siberia  in  quest  of  new  regions,  and  van- 
quished Kutchum,  the  Khan  of  Siber,  took  his  capital,  and  suddenly  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  almost  unlimited  empire.  Apprehensive,  however,  that  continual 
efforts  would  be  made  to  wrest  the  newly-acquired  sceptre  from  his  hands,  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  it  by  laying  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  and  reigning  as  his  viceroy. 
This  was  an  offer  too  congenial  with  the  Russian  disposition  to  be  refused  ;  and, 
though  the  conquest  was  transient,  it  not  only  disclosed  those  eastern  countries,  but 
animated  the  hope  of  more  permanent  success.  The  Russians  soon  after  penetrated 
to  the  river  Yenisei,  or  Jenisei,  and  having  conquered  the  Tonguses,  they  enjoined 
them  to  prosecute  their  discoveries  to  the  east.  These  peopled  fulfilled  their  com- 
mission, and  soon  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Pisida,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Angara,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  they  found  a  people;  whom  they 
described  as  "  of  good  understanding,  well  set,  with  small  eyes,  flat  faced,  brown 
colour,  and  inclining  to  tawney."  They  could  not  understand  their  language,  but 
remarked  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  syllable  om,  and  heard  the  sound  of  large 
brazen  bells.  These  statements  evidently  indicate  the  Monguls  or  Burats,  and  the 
profession  of  the  Shaman  religion.  Their  progress, however,  was  for  a  time  interrupted 
by  the  civil  wars  that  broke  out  at  home  ;  but  as  soon  as  these  had  subsided,  the 
views  of  the  Russian  court  were  again  turned  towards  the  east.  They  soon  arrived 
at  the  Lena,  and  descended  its  stream  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  in  1639  one  of  their 
adventurers  reached  the  eastern  shore.  Thus,  in  half  a  century,  a  few  wandering 
Cossacks  and  Tungusian  hunters,  added  an  extent  of  country  to  the  Russian  empire 
that  stretched  one-third  round  the  globe.  After  this  they  founded  the  towns  of 
Irkutsk  and  Nertschinsk,  and  established  a  line  of  posts  along  the  river  Amur;  but 
in  prosecuting  their  acquisitions  in  this  direction,  they  caue  in  contact  with  the 
tributary  provinces  of  China,  which  caused  a  series  of  negotiations  and  military 
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encounters  between  the  two  powers,  before  the  boundaries  of  each  empire  were 
finally  adjusted. 

These  discoveriesin  the  interior  of  Asia  were  followed  by  numerous  voyages  along 
its  coasts,  which,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  have  now  been  successively  explored.  Kamts- 
chatka  was  added  in  1711,  and  Becring  coasted  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia  to 
latitude '67°  18'  in  1728  ;  but  he  did  not  discover  the  proximity  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  till  1741.  Four  years  afterwards,  the  Aleutian  islands  were  visited  ;  and, 
during  tlie  reign  of  the  late  empress,  Cook  and  other  navigators  greatly  extended 
the  previous  discoveries  in  these  north-eastern  regions. 

While  the  Russians  were  thus  pursuing  their  way  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Asia,  and  even  colonizing  the  northern  shores  of  the  New  World,  they  did  not 
neglect  a  most  rugged  and  interesting  district  in  the  opposite  quarter.  The  tribes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  sea,  who  had  harassed  them  in  the  former 
periods  of  their  history,  and  had  ultimately  been  the  means  of  such  immense  dis- 
coveries in  the  northern  regions  of  Asia,  still  continued  their  predatory  warfare. 
New  expeditions  therefore  became  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and 
the  Mongul  kingdom  of  Cazan  was  conquered  in  1752,  and  that  of  Astracan  in  1754, 
which  added  the  northern  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Russian  monarchy.  The  map 
of  that  sea  afterwards  constructed  by  the  command  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  an 
important  accession  to  the  Progressive  Geography  of  that  district,  and  was  the  first 
document  which  represented  that  sea  as  stretching  from  north  to  south,  instead 
of  from  east  to  west,  as  had  been  previously  supposed.  Russia  has  shown  a 
laudable  zeal  in  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  appendages  of  her  empire, 
and  several  scientific  men  were  successively  appointed  for  accomplishing  this  object. 
Besides  the  various  navigators  who  were  commissioned  to  surveyits  remote  parts,  the 
Works  of  Engelman,  Pallas,  Klaproth,  Guldensted,  and  others,  supply  a  great  variety 
of  valuable  information  respecting  its  interior. — The  mountainous  region  which 
forms  the  south-west  extremity  of  Asiatic  Russia,  has  always  been  inhabited  by  rude 
tribes,  under  proud  and  warlike  chiefs,  who,  being  secure  in  their  own  fastnesses,  have 
never  yielded  more  than  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  successive  empires  that  have  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  Asia.  Here  they  have  imbibed,  and  constantly  cherished,  the  spirit  of 
the  feudal  ages, and  though  Russia  has  made  greater  advances  in  the  work  of  subjuga- 
tion than  any  former  power,  she  is  yet  unable  to  exact  more  than  a  precarious  sub- 
mission, and  can  only  levy  her  imposts  by  force  of  arms,  and  defend  her  more  peaceful 
territories,  by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  stretching  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
mountains,  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  those  of  the  Caspian.  We  have,  how- 
ever, thought  it  more  consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  this  work  to  append  this 
peninsulated  region  to  the  Asiatic  part  of  this  empire  than  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  separate  description. 

Asiatic  Russia,  therefore,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  Siberia  and  Caucasus. 
The  first  is  divided  into  the  two  great  governments  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  west,  and 
Irkutsk  on  the  east.  The  latter  government  also  includes  the  peninsula  of  Kamts- 
chatka.  Besides  these  two  governments,  the  province  of  Astracan,  with  parts 
of  Caucasus,  Perm,  and  Orenburg,  are  Asiatic. — We  shall  therefore  adopt  the 
following  general  Division. 

Government.  Capitals. 

c  f  Tobolsk Tobolsk 

SlBERIA    ilrkutsk    Irkutsk 

Astracan Astracan 

Part  of  Perm   

Part  of  Orenburg    
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Government.  Capitals. 


Caucasus     f 


Part  of  Caucasus Georgiewsk 

Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea . .  Ekaterinodar 

Circasia 

Georgia    Tiflis 

Lesghistan   

1  Daghestan    Derben J 

I  Schirwan Baku 

I  Mingrelia ,   Zalikara 

V  Iuieretta Cataiis. 

jlbassia,  which  borders  on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  Turks;  and  Circassia,  with  some  divisions  of  the  other  provinces, 
are  independent.  Georgia,  however,  was  incorporated  with  Russia  in  1800. — The 
extent  and  population  of  those  various  governments  are  uncertain,  and  even  that 
of  the  chief  towns  cannot  be  given  correctly. 

Nearly  the  whole  Outlines  of  the  Asiatic  part  of  this  empire  are  strongly 
marked  by  the  grand  physical  features  of  nature.  The  rugged  and  ice-bound  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  stretch  along  the  north.  The  fury  of  the  eastern  wave,  and  the 
action  of  subterranean  fire,  seem  to  have  rent  the  oriental  regions  into  vast  promon- 
tories, and  numerous  islands,  which  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  adjacent  seas.  An 
immense  range  of  mountains  sweeps  along  its  southern  confines,  and,  with  the  Cas- 
pian and  Caucasan  chain,  form  a  grand  barrier  between  it  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Asia.  The  Uralian  mountains,  which  constitute  the  western  boundary,  have  already 
been  noticed. 

The  General  Surface  of  northern  Asia,  like  that  of  the  European  portion  of 
the  Russian  dominions,  is  chiefly  composed  of  vast  plains,  called  Steppes.  These 
are  sometimes  arid  or  saline  deserts,  at  others  they  are  principally  occupied  by 
marshes,  or  covered  with  almost  interminable  forests  ;  while  some  consist  of  a  fertile 
soil,  and  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Asiatic  Russia,  however,  is  not  destitute 
of  Mountain  ranges,  but  they  chiefly  skirt  its  confines.  The  great  ridge  which 
stretches  nearly  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  to  the  promontory  of 
Tschutskoi,  is  known  by  various  names  in  different  regions.  The  Altaian  mountains 
form  a  barrier  between  this  empire  and  independent  Tartary.  South  of  the  great 
lake  of  Baikal  the  mountains  of  that  name,  supposed  to  be  the  highest  points  of  the 
chain,  rear  their  snow-clad  summits  to  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  most  parts  of  the  chain,  however,  they  are  much  lower.  After  bending  to  the 
north,  they  are  known  as  the  Daouria,  which  are  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Yablonnoi 
and  Stannovoi,  which  give  place  to  the  vague  denomination  of  the  mountains  of 
Okotsk.  The  component  parts  of  this  range  are  various.  In  some,  great  masses  of 
granite  indicate  a  primitive  formation,  while  in  others,  limestone,  marble,  petrified 
shells,  and  valuable  ores  abound.  This  range  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  northern  Asia ;  but  little  is  known  beyond  its  outlines  and  general  direction. 
Several  lower  ridges  diverge  from  it,  and  diversify  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Kamtschatka  is  also  a  mountainous  region.  A  range  stretches  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  many  of  them  are  almost  constantly  shaken  by  volcanic  fury.  One 
of  these  stupendous  phenomena  is  situated  near  Nijni  Kamtschatka,  and  may  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  more  than  100  miles.  Scarcely  two  years  elapse  without 
eruptions,  and  they  often  continue  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  without  intermis- 
sion, when  volumes  of  flame  ascend  the  atmosphere,  torrents  of  lava  roll  down  its 
sides,  amidst  the  snows  with  which  it  is  perpetually  clad,  and  the  whole  country  is! 
covered  with  ashes  for  30  miles  round.  Another  active  volcano  also  rises  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
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After  the  Uralian  mountains  enter  Asia,  they  separate  into  two  branches,  one 

of  which  extends  towards  the  Altaian  chain,  and  the  Other  to  the  Caucasan  isthmus. 
The  classic  ridge  of  Caucasus  forms  an  almost  impassahle  harrier  hetvveen  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  grand  range  runs  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  to  those 
of  the  Caspian,  and  combines  the  most  desolate  peaks  with  the  most  fertile  vales, 
regions  of  perpetual  snow,  with  vallies  where  the  heat  is  quite  oppressive.  From 
the  steppe  of  Kuma,  one  of  the  most  extensive  plains  in  the  old  world,  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus  are  seen  in  all  their  majestic  grandeur,  and  apparently  forming  two 
separate  chains,  rising  ahove  each  other.  The  highest  is  continually  covered  with 
snow,  but  the  northern  ridge  is  less  elevated.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Black 
mountains.  The  loftiest  peaks  of  the  snowy  ridge  are  Kasi  beg  and  Elbrus  ;  but  the 
latter  is  much  the  higher,  and  is  said  by  M.  Klaproth  to  be  little  inferior  to  Mont 
Blanc.  Human  feet  have  never  yet  reached  its  summit ;  and  the  Caucasans  imagine 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Deity.  The  vallies 
at  its  base  are  wholly  uninhabited  and  consist  principally  of  marshes  formed  by  the 
partial  melting  of  the  snows  during  summer.  A  tradition  is  still  preserved  among 
the  natives  of  this  elevated  district,  that  the  Ark  first  grounded  upon  this  summit, 
but  was  afterwards  driven  to  Ararat. 

The  wide  plains  and  high  mountain  barriers  of  northern  Asia  are  favourable  to 
the  production  of  noble  Rivers.  As  the  general  inclination  of  the  country  is 
towards  the  north,  most  of  these  pursue  their  dreary  way  through  regions  of  snow, 
and  frequently  beneath  vast  coverings  of  ice,  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  Oby,  the 
Yenisei,  and  the  Lena,  are  the  largest  streams  of  Siberia.  They  divide  all  the  broad 
part  of  that  country  into  three  great  basins.  A  few  smaller  streams  also  enter  the 
Arctic  ocean  from  the  narrower  districts  on  the  east.  The  first  of  these  vast  basins 
embraces  all  the  space  between  the  Uralian  mountains  and  the  90th  degree  of  lon- 
gitude, being  about  30"  from  east  to  west,  and  20°  from  north  to  south.  Many  writers 
place  the  source  of  the  Oby  in  the  lake  of  Altun,  or  Alti/n,  about  the  52°  of  latitude  ; 
but  as  the  Shabetian  is  the  only  confluent  river  of  that  lake,  it  may,  with  propriety, 
be  considered  as  the  parent  stream,  which  extends  several  degrees  to  the  south,  and 
nearly  to  the  95th  degree  of  longitude.  After  crossing  the  Altaian  chain  it  flows  in  a 
serpentine  direction  towards  the  north-west,  till  it  meets  the  Irtish,  which  issues  from 
the  same  mountain  range,  and  rivals  it  in  magnitude.  Subsequently  to  its  junction,  it 
winds  to  the  north,  and  forms  that  vast  estuary  called  the  sea  of  Oby.  Having 
collected  the  waters  of  such  a  wide  space  it  becomes  a  large  river  long  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  and  is  in  some  places  several  miles  in  width.  Its  whole  length  is 
about  2180  miles,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  navigable. — The  Irtish  flows  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  Oby,  but  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  west.  It  rises  in 
independent  Tartary,  passes  the  lake  called  Nor  Saisan,  and  enters  the  Russian 
territories  about  200  miles  from  its  source.  Numerous  tributary  streams  afterwards 
swell  its  waters,  among  which  are  the  large  rivers  of  Issim  and  Tabol.  After  passing 
the  city  of  Tobolsk,  it  joins  the  Oby  at  Scunara,  and  is  lost  in  that  river,  which  it 
fully  equals  at  their  point  of  union.  The  Issim  and  the  Tobol  are  both  large  streams. 
The  former  rises  in  the  southern  barrier,  and  the  latter  descends  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  Uralian  ghain,  and  enters  the  Irtish  opposite  the  city  of  Tobolsk,  to  which  it 
gives  the  name.  A  multiplicity  of  other  rivers  also  flow  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Uralian  mountains,  and  pour  their  collected  waters  into  the  Irtish.  With  these 
grand  branches,  and  their  almost  innumerable  ramifications,  the  Oby  resembles  a 
majestic  oak,  which  spreads  its  crooked  limbs  and  knotty  boughs  over  a  large  space 
of  ground.  This  river  and  all  its  tributaries  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  but  the  stur- 
geon of  the  Irtish  is  the  most  valuable. 

The  Yenisei  is  the  next  large  river  towards  the  east.     It  rises  from  the  raoun- 
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tains  of  Mongolia,  south-west  of  Baikal,  and  pursues  a  more  direct  course  to  the 
Arctic  ocean  than  either  the  Ohy  or  the  Irtish  ;  but  it  does  not  receive  its  name 
till  it  has  become  a  large  body  of  water  by  the  union  of  several  smaller  streams.  Its 
basin  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  Oby,  and  its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  2000 
miles.  One  of  the  principal  streams  that  flow  into  the  Yenisei,  is  the  Angara, 
which  issues  from  the  lake  of  Baikal,  by  a  rocky  channel  nearly  a  mile  wide.  It 
flows  to  the  north,  and  then  to  the  west,  till  it  joins  the  above-mentioned  river,  in 
the  58th  degree  of  latitude.  The  western  part  of  this  river  is  often  called  the 
Tunguska ;  but  as  another  river  of  this  name  also  falls  into  the  Yenisei,  it  is  more 
correct  and  perspicuous  to  confine  the  appellation  of  Tunguska  to  that  stream  only, 
and  to  designate  the  former  as  the  Angara  alone.  Such  is  the  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  this  river,  that  it  surpasses  the  Yenisei,  and  some  of  the  oriental  writers 
say  the  Angara  receives  the  Yenisei,  and  afterwards  enters  the  Arctic  sea. — The 
Selinga  is  a  large  river  that  enters  the  lake  of  Baikal  from  the  south,  after  receiv- 
ing several  streams  that  flow  from  the  elevated  ridges  of  Mongolia. 

A  chain  of  hills  separates  the  basin  of  the  Yenisei  from  that  of  the  Lena; 
which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  range,  nearly  opposite  the  lake  of  Baikal. 
In  the  first  part  of  its  course  it  flows  to  the  north-east,  but  having  reached  Jakoutsk, 
about  the  62d  degree  of  latitude,  it  sweeps  to  the  north,  and  rolls  its  waters  direct 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  with  which  it  unites  about  the  126th  degree  of  east  longitude, 
after  a  course  of  nearly  2080  miles.  The  latter  part  of  this  course  is  through 
almost  uninhabitable  plains.  Its  channel  is  broad  and  deep,  and  several  islands  are 
formed  in  its  passage,  as  well  as  in  the  ocean  near  its  entrance.  The  principal 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Lena,  are  the  Wit'im,  the  Olekma,  and  the  Aldan.  They 
all  flow  from  the  mountains  that  separate  the  territories  of  Russia  and  China;  while 
others  descend  from  those  that  skirt  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okotsk. 

A  few  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Icy  sea,  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
general  view  of  Asia.  Several  important  streams  likewise  fall  into  the  Caspian  and 
Black  seas.  The  Ural  rises  from  the  south-western  part  of  the  Uralian  chain, 
and  after  flowing  towards  the  west,  turns  to  the  south  and  enters  the  Caspian.  In 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  its  banks  are  steep  and  rocky,  but  it  afterwards  flows 
through  a  vast  saline  steppe.  Its  fisheries  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  to 
the  Cossacks,  to  whom  they  belong ;  but  they  have  already  been  described  in  the 
account  of  European  Russia.  The  Volga  also  falls  into  the  same  sea,  which  is 
likewise  joined,  by  the  Terek  and  the  Kuma  on  the  west,  while  the  Kuban  or 
ancient  Hypanis  flows  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  enters  the  Euxine  near  the 
Isle  of  Taman.     The  other  rivers  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  described. 

Siberia  contains  few  Lakes  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  The  vast  Baikal  has 
been  delineated  with  the  Inland  seas.  Another  large  lake  is  met  with  about  the  52° 
of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Irtish.  Its  length  is  170  miles,  and  its  shape  very  irregular. 
An  island  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called  the  lakes  of  Tchany  and  Soumi.  Several 
other  lakes  are  situated  between  this  and  the  Uralian  mountains.  That  of  Altyn 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  river  Oby.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Altaian  chain,  and  is  nearly  40  miles  long  and  20  broad.  The  largest  lake  in 
the  north  of  Siberia  is  the  Piazin.skoi,  in  the  68th  degree  of  latitude,  and  a  few 
degrees  east  of  the  Yenisei.  Some  small  saline  lakes  are  found  on  the  steppes  north 
of  the  Caspian,  and  are  considered  as  indications  of  that  sea  having  extended  much 
farther  north  than  at  present. 

The  Climate  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  more  intensely  cold  than  that  of  the  European 
part,  under  the  same  latitudes.  Beyond  the  60th  degree,  the  winter  lasts  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  the  earth  is  frozen  to  a  great  depth  ;  but  the  almost  perpetual  day 
imparts  considerable  heat  to  the  short  summer.     In  the  vast  marshes  traversed  by 
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the  lower  part  of  the  Ohy,  the  whole  accumulated  heat  of  this  period,  however,  does 
not  thaw  the  ground  more  than  two  feet  deep;  and  Gmelin  states,  that,  at  Jakontsk 
in  the  62°,  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  summer  was  found  to  be  frozen  at  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet.  The  use  of  wells  is,  therefore,  entirely  prevented  by  the  severity 
of  the  climate. 

This  region  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  (iOth  parallel  to  the  Frozen 
ocean.  In  tin  southern  part  the  heat  of  summer  is  so  great,  contrasted  with  the 
other  seasons,  that  the  inhabitants  go  nearly  naked.  The  progress  of  vegetation  is 
extremely  rapid,  and  where  some  faint  attempts  at  cultivation  are  made,  seed-time 
and  harvest  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession.  Near  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
ocean  the  sun,  indeed,  cheers  the  scene  with  his  presence  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  but  the  empire  of  universal  frost  receives  merely  a  partial  interruption  from 
his  beams,  and  the  offerings  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  his  presence  draws 
from  this  region  of  snow,  though  requiring  only  a  few  days  to  bud,  to  blossom,  and 
to  seed,  are  often  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  ephemeral  existence.  This  intense  cold 
is  the  natural  effect  of  the  position  and  physical  circumstances  of  the  country, 
already  noticed  in  the  general  view  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  the  cold  of  winter  is  often  extreme.  M.  Pallas 
witnessed  the  freezing  of  mercury  in  the  58th  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  even  on  the 
southern  borders  in  the50thdegree,the  cold  is  frequently  severe.  North  of  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  the  summer  is  generally  so  short  and  uncertain  that  agriculture  is  almost 
impracticable.  In  the  most  genial  parts,  where  it  is  attempted,  if  the  crop  does  not 
ripen  before  the  end  of  August,  it  is  usually  buried  in  snow,  before  the  husbandman 
can  reap  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Captain  Cook  found  snow  six  feet  deep  on  the* 
eastern  coast  in  May,  which  was  not  dissolved  till  June.  There  the  thermometer 
stood  at  32°  during  the  whole  of  the  former  month,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
latter  it  did  not  rise  higher  than  58°.  In  August,  it  reached  65°  and  the  lowest  point 
to  which  it  sunk  was  40°.  In  October  the  ground  was  again  covered  with  snow. 
Winter  then  begins  his  sway,  and  though  in  the  latitude  of  England  and  some  of  the 
finest  provinces  of  France,  the  mercury  commonly  stand  below  20°. 

With  the  name  of  Kamtschatka  is  connected  the  idea  of  one  of  the  most  deso- 
late and  inhospitable  regions  on  the  globe.  Its  geographical  situation,  however,  ren- 
ders its  climate  and  productions  much  superior  to  those  of  Siberia,  for  while  the  one 
experiences  all  the  rigour  inseparable  from  a  great  continent,  augmented  by  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  other  enjoys  most  of  the  benefits  arising  from  an  insular  situation. 
These  assimilate  its  climate  and  vegetable  products  to  those  of  the  same  lati- 
tudes of  Europe ;  and  as  it  extends  nearly  to  the  50th  degree,  the  southern  part 
corresponds  with  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  central  regions  of  European  Russia. 
The  names  of  several  respectable  travellers  might  be  cited  who  bear  uniform  testi- 
mony to  its  capability  of  cultivation,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions.  Captain 
Cook,  in  his  third  voyage,  says,  "  the  soil  seems  exceeding  well  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kind  of  common  garden  vegetables."  Pallas  in  his 
northern  essays,  observes,  "  agriculture  is,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  place,  at  present 
as  promising  in  Kamtschatka,  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  Barley  and 
summer  rye  yield  abundantly,  and  the  villages  of  Klutsheffskaia  and  Milkowoi, 
which  have  taken  to  agriculture,  are  now  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  whole 
country."  Baron  Steinheil,\vho  lived  several  years  in  this  distant  land,  and  drew  up 
a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  asserts,  "from  along  course  of  observations 
made  during  my  residence  in  Kamtschatka,  I  am  convinced  that  both  the  climate 
and  soil  are  such  as  that  agriculture  might  be  carried  on  with  the  most  complete 
success." 

The  immense  forests  and  marshes  which  cover  so  much  of  Siberia,  render  the 
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air  in  many  places  damp  and  unwholesome,  particularly  in  the  western  regions,  where 
pestilential  effluvia  are  often  exhaled  from  the  saline  lakes  and  stagnant  pools.  The 
eastern  districts  are  colder,  but  more  salubrious.  In  most  parts  of  Siberia,  the  winds 
are  violent.  Tremendous  hurricanes  often  occur  and  bury  both  man  and  beast 
beneath  whirlpools  of  sand  and  snow. 

On  approaching  the  Caspian  sea,  the  climate  is  changed.  The  provinces  of 
Astracan  and  Caucasus  enjoy  a  warm  and  protracted  summer,  though  the  winter  is 
cold.  In  the  former  province,  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  mature  the  grape,  and  much 
excellent  wine  is  made,  but  the  vines  require  great  care  to  preserve  them  from  the 
frost.  Mulberry-trees  flourish  and  silk  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
the  mountainous  region  of  Caucasus,  the  climate  exhibits  every  variety  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  ;  yet  in  some  places  the  variation  is  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. On  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Caucasan  Chain,  heat  prevails  in  the 
vallies,  and  cold  on  the  mountains  ;  and  the  following  brief  extract  from  Mr.  Glen's 
Journal,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  northern  side  of  this  range  with 
the  steppes  that  stretch  along  its  base.  Mr.  G.  lately  visited  these  regions,  and 
observes,  "  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  general  much  more  equable 
than  at  Astracan,  the  thermometer  does  not  rise  so  high  in  summer,  neither  does 
it  sink  so  low  in  winter  ;  and  what  may  appear  strange,  the  temperature  is  still 
more  equable  in  the  vallies  of  the  snow  mountains.  Last  winter,  (1818-19) 
when  the  thermometer  fell  to  17°  in  the  colony,  the  rivulets  among  the  mountains 
were  not  frozen,  and  the  vallies  were  green  all  the  winter  through.  The  summer 
heats,  too,  are  less  oppressive.  In  short,  from  all  accounts,  the  climate  in  these 
vallies  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  vallies  among  the  hills  of  our 
native  country,  (Scotland.)  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  a  Karass  winter,  as 
it  set  in  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1819,  was  a  strong  rind,  (rime,)  that 
lodged  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  in  the  form  of  minute  isicles,  in  such  quantities 
as  to  weigh  them  to  the  ground,  or  break  them.  Its  appearance  is  picturesque  and 
romantic  in  a  high  degree ;  but  its  effect,  particularly  in  the  orchards,  destructive. 
Nor  are  large  trees  proof  against  its  overwhelming  power.  I  have  seen  the  massy 
branches  of  some  of  them  break  down  with  a  crash,  in  a  dead  calm,  merely  by  the 
weight  of  the  rind.  When  it  is  strong,  the  whole  country  is  overhung,  sometimes 
for  many  successive  days,  by  a  thick  fog." 

Too  little  is  known  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Siberian  Soil  to  admit  of  any 
specific  description.  In  many  places  its  powers  are  locked  up  by  almost  perpetual 
frost,  and  cultivation  cannot  be  attempted  ;  even  trees  cease  to  grow  in  much  lower 
latitudes  than  in  Europe.  The  oak  and  the  hazel,  which  bear  the  rigours  of  a  German 
winter,  will  not  flourish  under  the  same  parallels  in  Siberia.  These  indeed  stretch 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  Altaian  chain,  but  farther  north  they  become  stunted, 
and  soon  afterwards  disappear.  The  common  heath  that  covers  many  of  the  lower 
districts  of  Lapland  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  wastes  of  Siberia.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  that  these  vast  plains  are  merely  wide  tracts  of  unbroken  snow  ; 
on  the  contrary,  almost  interminable  forests  of  birch,  elder,  lime,  maple,  poplar, 
and  aspen,  interspersed  with  millions  of  pines,  cover  many  parts  of  northern  Asia. 
The  Siberian  plum,  the  crab,  the  mountain  ash,  the  willow,  and  other  trees,  are  found 
in  various  parts.  Even  the  short  summer  exhibits  a  brilliancy  of  flowers  unknown 
in  more  southern  climes.  The  lily  of  the  valley,  and  several  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
are  concealed  beneath  the  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  burst  forth 
during  the  transient  heat  with  peculiar  beauty. 

The  wide  steppes  towards  the  south-west  of  Asiatic  Russia,  are  either  com- 
posed of  saline  and  acid  wastes,  or  covered  with  a  luxuriance  of  natural  grasses, 
which  grow  to  a  height  unknown  in  Britain.     The  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  vast 
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tract  of  country  between  the  Caucasan  mountains  and  the  Volga,  is  a  rich  black 
loam,  remarkably  productive  of  all  kinds  of  grain  when  well  watered  j  but  the 
(ierniau  colonists  find  the  culture  of  tobacco  more  profitable.  The  orchards  of  the 
colony  are  peculiarly  flourishing* 

Aokicultuke  is  but  little  practised  in  Siberia,  but  in  some  of  the  most  favoured 
spots,  the  crops  arc  occasionally  good,  though  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  country  yield 
no  grain.  Hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  in  some  parts,  and  the  potatoe  has  likewise 
been  introduced.  The  Animals,  in  such  a  wide  and  thinly-inhabited  region  as  Asiatic 
Russia,  must  be  numerous  and  diversified.  The  cattle,  in  a  few  of  the  richest  steppes 
of  the  south,  are  of  a  tolerable  size,  and  the  Mongol  horses  are  singularly  beautiful  ; 
some  of  them  resembling  the  tiger,  and  others  the  leopard,  in  the  variety  and  distri- 
bution of  their  colours.  In  all  the  northern  and  eastern  regions,  except  Kamtschatka, 
and  a  few  other  parts,  where  dogs  are  employed  in  drawing  sledges,  the  rein-deer  is 
the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  natives,  and  perforins  the  offices  of  the  horse, 
the  cow,  and  the  sheep.  The  utility  of  this  singular  animal  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
its  capability  of  enduring  the  most  extreme  cold,  and  subsisting  on  a  species  of  moss 
that  often  abounds  under  the  snow. 

ASamoiede  often  possesses  150  or  200;  a  Tunguse  has  frequently  1000;  and  some 
of  the  wealthy  Koriaks  and  Tchouktchis  have  several  thousands  each.  The  Siberian 
dog  resembles  the  wolf,  and  in  many  parts  supplies  the  place  of  the  rein-deer,  in 
drawing  the  sledge,  to  which  he  is  trained  by  the  Kamtschadales,  the  Tunguse, 
and  the  Ostiaks,  and  is  preferred  by  some  travellers  to  the  rein-deer.  He  runs  with 
great  swiftness,  but  is  sometimes  fierce  and  troublesome  to  guide.  His  common  food 
in  Kamtschatka  is  dried  fish.  The  wild  animals  are  numerous.  The  Caucasan 
mountains  aft'ord  the  Urus,  or  bison,  and  the  bounding  Ibex  is  common  among  the 
precipices.  Wild  boars,  stags,  the  musk  animal,  and  others  of  the  antelope  kind, 
are  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Baikal  and  the  Daourian  mountains.  The  chamois 
has  also  been  found  on  the  heights  that  border  on  Mongolia,  and  thus  this  animal 
and  the  rein-deer,  which  are  separated  by  20  or  30  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  western 
side  of  the  old  continent,  are  near  inhabitants  in  these  eastern  regions.  The  argali, 
a  species  of  wild  sheep,  is  an  object  of  the  chase,  in  some  districts  of  the  north. 
Horses  and  asses  roam  in  large  droves  in  many  of  the  southern  plains  ;  while  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes,  of  various  descriptions,  inhabit  the  trackless  parts  of  Siberia.  The 
weasel  tribes  are  numerous  in  the  woody  districts,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  the 
sable.  This  little  animal  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  pursued  by  hunters.  Its 
skin  is  sometimes  worth  £10,  and  that  of  a  black  fox  is  frequently  of  sufficient 
value  to  pay  the  imposts  of  a  whole  village.  The  best  sables  are  found  in  the  south-east 
of  Siberia,  but  they  are  most  numerous  in  Kamtschatka.  The  rock,  or  ice  fox,  abounds 
in  the  eastern  archipelago.  Among  the  other  animals  pursued  for  their  skins, 
are  the  marmot,  the  ermine,  the  marten,  and  the  squirrel.  The  beaver  and  the 
civet  cat  are  likewise  natives  of  Siberia,  where  the  elk  and  some  peculiar  kinds  of 
hares  are  met  with.  The  walrus  frequents  the  Arctic  shores,  and  the  common  seal 
is  found  as  far  as  Kamtschatka  and  the  sea  of  Baikal. 

Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  the  production  of  the  finny  tribes  in  this  part  of 
the  globe.  Besides  the  fish  common  to  other  streams,  the  rivers  are  visited  by 
vast  shoals  of  the  larger  kinds  from  the  seas  with  which  they  communicate.  Myriads 
of  sturgeons  ascend  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Caspian,  the  salted  roes  of  which, 
denominated  kaviar,  afford  a  profitable  article  of  export.  Other  rivers  are  likewise 
stocked  with  fish  of  this  kind,  and  multitudes  of  the  salmon  genus.  The  sea  of  Baikal 
contains  a  species  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  never  caught  alive,  but  is  thrown  on  the 
shores  during  storms,  and  which  principally  consists  of  a  soft  oily  lump.  The  rivers 
in  the  remote  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  are  crowded  with  salmon. 
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One  of  the  chief  sources  of  Russian  wealth  and  industry  has  long  been  the 
Mineral  Treasures  of  Siberia.  These  mines  were  first  explored  by  order  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  have  since  been  worked  with  much  advantage.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  Uralian  mountain  is  the  chief  mining-  district  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire  ; 
and  the  metals  obtained  in  that  region  are  mostly  gold,  copper,  and  iron.  Valuable 
gold  mines  are  worked  at  Catherinburg  in  the  57th  degree  of  latitude,  and  those  of 
Berezoff,  in  the  same  vicinity,  are  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
Metallic  veins  extend  in  various  directions  from  this  centre,  and  there  are  numerous 
iron  and  copper  founderies  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  silver  mines  of  Kolvvan, 
in  the  Altaian  range,  are  near  the  place  where  the  Oby  enters  the  southern  confines 
of  Siberia,  and  were  first  opened  in  1745.  They  have  proved  very  advantageous. 
The  mines  at  Nertschink,  in  the  Daourian  range,  were  discovered  in  1704,  but  they 
are  less  productive. 

The  mountains  of  Altai  contain  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  with  which  gold  and 
silver  are  sometimes  mixed.  But  the  most  valuable  of  the  Russian  mines  are  those 
of  iron,  which  are  principally  in  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Ural  mountains.  The 
inferior  metals  are  less  plentiful.  Antimony  is  obtained  in  the  mines  of  Nertschink, 
and  Zinc  is  found  both  there  and  in  the  Altaian  chain,  where  Nickel,  Cobalt,  and 
Bismuth,  have  been  obtained  in  small  quantities.  Quicksilver  has  also  been  discovered 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia.  Coal  is  scarcely  known  ;  but  salt,  sulphur,  alum,  nitre, 
vitriol,  and  natron,  abound.  A  variety  of  gems  and  precious  stones  likewise  exist 
in  the  mountains.  The  topaz  is  found  in  the  Daourian  hills,  and  the  beryl  is  met 
with  both  there  and  near  Catherinburg.  Red  garnets  are  numerous  near  the  sea  of 
Baikal ;  and  others  of  a  pale  yellow  have  also  been  obtained  in  the  same  region.  The 
onyx,  agate,  jasper,  and  lapis  lazuli,  are  also  found  in  the  distant  mountains  of 
Siberia  ;  while  many  parts  of  the  Uralian  chain  afford  fine  marble,  and  others  supply 
granite  and  porphyry.  An  ample  field  for  mineralogical  research,  however,  is  still 
open  in  this  portion  of  the  globe. 

The  Mineral  Waters  of  Siberia  have  been  little  explored.  The  principal  that 
are  known  are  the  warm  baths  near  the  Caucasan  mountains,  particularly  at  Terek, 
and  at  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  with  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Baikal, 
and  some  others  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  the  same  mountains.  There  is  also 
a  fetid  sulphureous  spring  at  Sarepta,  a  few  versts  from  Astracan,  and  others  in 
Siberia.  Kamtschatka  likewise  contains  several  mineral  springs.  Those  near  the 
southern  extremity  are  of  a  very  hot  and  penetrating  quality,  and  emit  clouds  of 
smoke.  Chalybeate  springs  are  found  among  the  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Catherinburg. 
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FEW  parts  of  the  globe  are  so  thinly  studded  with  cities,  towns,  or  even  villages, 
as  this  portion  of  the  Russian  dominions. — Among  those  that  require  description, 
Astracan  deserves  the  precedence  for  its  population  and  commercial  importance. 
It  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Volga,  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contains 
70,000  people.  The  wall  by  which  it  is  surrounded  is  about  three  miles  in  length. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the 
last  half  century,  by  the  erection  of  houses  and  public  edifices  constructed  with  stone. 
Among  the  latter  are  two  spacious  commercial  halls,  one  for  the  Tartars,  and  the 
other  for  the  Persians.  Brick  has  also  of  late  been  much  used  in  the  building  of 
both  churches  and  private  dwellings.  The  Kremlin  stands  on  an  eminence,  and 
contains  a  spacious  cathedral,  besides  which,  there  are  25  Russian  churches,  and 
two  convents,  with  places  of  worship  for  Catholics,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Jews,  and 
Persians.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Russian  government  to  render  Astracan  a  grand 
emporium  of  the  produce  of  the  eastern  world,  and  therefore  inducements  were  held 
out  to  attract  an  influx  of  inhabitants  from  all  states.  The  population,  in  conse- 
quence, exhibits  a  singular  assemblage  of  different  nations.  Russians,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Persians,  Tartars,  Jews,  Indians,  English,  and  French,  all  speaking  their 
own  languages  and  wearing  their  respective  costumes,  are  seen  promiscuously 
mingling  in  the  same  society,  or  engaged  in  common  mercantile  transactions. 
Astracan  has  large  manufactures  of  silk,  and  much  cotton  yarn  is  spun  by  the 
Nogay  women.  Leather  and  gunpowder  are  made,  and  there  are  extensive  salt- 
works in  the  neighbourhood.  Wine  is  likewise  produced  in  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  province,  and  the  river  affords  an  abundance  of  excellent  sturgeon.  Kaviar 
and  salt-fish  are  therefore  among  the  principal  articles  of  its  trade,  which  includes 
linen  and  woollen  cloths,  silks,  velvets,  brocades,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  iron,  with 
jewels,  oriental  torquoises,  and  precious  stones.  It  also  imports  raw  and  spun 
cottons,  silks,  Indian  shawls,  and  furs.  Astracan  has  long  been  a  place  of  great 
repute,  and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Mongolian  kingdom,  before  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Russian  empire. 

Tobolsk  is  the  metropolis  of  western  Siberia.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Irtish,  near  the  influx  of  the  Tobol,  and  was  till  lately  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Siberia,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed 
20,000  ;  nor  is  its  commerce  very  extensive.  Before  the  great  fire  in  1786,  most 
of  the  houses  were  composed  of  wood,  but  many  of  them  have  since  been  rebuilt 
with  brick,  and  the  town  greatly  improved.  It  is  encompassed  with  a  rampart  of 
earth,  and  defended  by  a  fortress.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  governor's  house, 
the  cathedral,  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  the  courts  of  justice,  which  are  built 
of  stone,  and  have  been  erected  since  the  conflagration.  Tobolsk  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare for  the  caravans,  to  the  east,  and  Indian  goods  are  brought  thither  by  Calmuck 
and  Bucharian  merchants.  On  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  near  Tobolsk,  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  Siber,  from  which  the  name  of  the  country  originated,  are  still  to  be 
seen. 
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The  principal  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  is  Irkutsk,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  rapid  and  transparent  river  Angara,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea  of  Baikal.  The  streets  are  in  general  broad  and  regular,  but  not  paved.  Most 
of  the  private  dwellings  are  of  wood,  but  the  government  buildings  and  the  churches 
are  of  stone.  M.  Langsdorjf  says,  that  a  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  at  a  short 
distance  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  eastern  city, 
which  is  now  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  of  Siberia.  Its  30  churches, 
with  their  glittering  cupolas  and  towers,  make  a  pleasing  impression,  which  is  dis- 
sipated, however,  on  a  nearer  approach,  by  the  wooden  huts  with  which  these  pom- 
pous edifices  are  intermixed.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  public  buildings  is  the 
custom-house,  which  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice.  The  gymnasium,  though  situated 
so  far  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  contains  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes, 
with  a  collection  of  mineralogy  and  conchology.  The  Japanese  language  is  also 
taught  in  this  institution  by  a  native  of  Japan.  A  naval  depot,  called  an  admiralty, 
contains  a  supply  of  naval  stores  for  the  government  vessels,  both  at  Okotsk  and 
on  the  sea  of  Baikal.  A  small  theatre  is  likewise  maintained.  Irkutsk  has  a 
population  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade.  It  is  the  general 
depot  for  all  the  furs  from  America  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia ;  of  the  mer- 
chandize transmitted  through  Kiakhta  to  China,  and  through  Okotsk  to  Kamt- 
schatka  and  America ;  and  of  the  returns  from  these  places  to  European  Russia. 
As  Irkutsk  is  situated  only  about  half  a  degree  nearer  the  pole  than  London,  it 
is  far  from  being  the  horrible  abode  which  is  generally  conceived,  and  particularly 
as  the  European  may  procure  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  that  are  found  in  his 
native  country.  The  mode  of  living  embraces  several  oriental  customs  ;  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  principal  citizens  are  seldom  seen  except  on  public 
occasions,  as  at  festivals,  balls,  and  church. 

Nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  but  on  the  Chinese  borders,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
degrees  further  east,  stands  Nertschink,  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district  where 
much  silver  and  lead  are  obtained.  The  caravans  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  formerly 
passed  through  Nertschink,  but  since  they  have  followed  a  different  route  it  has 
declined,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  only  about  2000.  They  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  neighbouring  mines,  in  which  many  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  are 
banished  to  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia  are  employed.  The  principal  trade  is  in  sables. 
Kiakhta,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  and  on  the  borders  of  China,  has 
lately  risen  to  eminence,  as  the  centre  of  the  trade  between  the  two  empires.  The 
jealousy  of  Chinese  policy  allows  only  one  point  of  communication  with  foreigners 
ou  each  of  its  frontiers  ;  and  Kiakhta  was  fixed  upon,  by  treaty,  in  1728,  as  the 
place  where  the  commercial  transactions  in  that  quarter  should  be  conducted.  It 
stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  about  330  miles  south  of  Irkutsk,  and  is  surrounded 
with  woody  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  Russian  fort.  The 
great  fair  is  held  in  December,  when  merchants  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  thousands  of  sledges  arrive  with  cloths,  furs,  beaver-skins,  and 
leather,  which  they  exchange  with  the  Chinese  for  tea,  silks,  rhubarb,  nankeen,  and 
other  articles. 

Jakutsk  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Lena.  It  stands  in  the  62d  degree  of  latitude,  and  contains  about 
600  houses,  all  built  of  wood,  but  many  of  them  are  spacious,  and  the  lofty  towers 
and  cupolas  of  the  churches,  give  it  a  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance.  The 
town  occupies  a  large  space,  as  most  of  the  houses  have  gardens.  There  are  also 
five  churches,  and  a  convent  of  monks.  The  remains  of  the  original  towers,  erected 
by  the  Russians  on  the  first  conquest  of  the  country,  are  still  visible  near  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  Jakutschians  and* Russians,  who  derive  their  prin- 
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cipal  subsistence  from  the  far  trade  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  cold  of  winter 
is  extremely  intense,  but  vegetation  is  Strong  during  the  short  summer,  though  the 
water  in  the  wells  is  never  completely  thawed.  Two  or  three  other  trading  towns 
are  situated  on  the  river  Lena,  but  they  merely  consist  of  a  few  wooden  houses. 

OKOTSK  is  the  principal  port  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  and  is  situated  on 
the  sea  of  the  same  name,  in  the  59th  degree  of  latitude.  It  stands  on  a  neck  of 
land,  watered  on  one  side  by  the  river  Ocltuta,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sea.  The 
Hiulit tti  joins  the  Ochata  near  its  mouth,  where  they  form  a  harbour  capable  of 
admitting  vessels  drawing  about  eight  feet  water  ;  but  from  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  it  is  frozen  during  nearly  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  town  is  chiefly 
composed  of  small  wooden  houses,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  2000  indi- 
viduals. The  admiralty  is  one  of  the  principal  buildings,  and  the  docks  are  sup- 
ported at  the  annual  expense  of  100,000  rubles.  The  magazines  for  provisions  are 
new  and  spacious  buildings,  but  the  only  church  is  old  and  dilapidated.  Okotsk 
is  the  port  from  which  the  intercourse  is  maintained  with  Kamtschatka,  the  Eastern 
isles,  and  America. 

Kamtschatka  contains  many  small  towns,  or  rather  villages,  similar  to  those 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
described. — On  returning  from  these  remote  regions,  several  towns  are  met  with  in 
the  south-western  districts  of  Asiatic  Russia.  Yeneisk  is  situated  on  the  river 
Yenisei,  and  in  the  route  from  Irkutsk  to  Tobolsk.  Sayansk  stands  near  the 
southern  frontier,  and  gives  name  to  that  part  of  the  Altaian  chain.  Kolyvan  is 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Oby,  north-west  of  Sayansk,  and  derives  all  its  import- 
ance from  its  vicinity  to  the  mines  in  that  neighbourhood.  Tomsk  is  a  trading 
town,  a  few  versts  north  of  Kolyvan,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  8000  inhabitants. 
A  few  other  towns  are  also  dispersed  over  the  regions  nearer  the  Uralian  chain. 

Having  passed  this  chain  the  towns  and  country  improve.  Orenburg,  stand- 
ing on  the  Ural,  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  with  Tartary,  Bucharia  and  the  other 
territories  of  central  Asia.  It  stands  upon  an  extensive  plain,  and  is  regularly 
fortified ;  but  was  originally  built  much  higher  up  the  river,  and  has  been  twice 
removed  to  more  favourable  situations.  The  present  town  consists  of  about  2000 
houses,  with  nine  churches.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  traverse 
the  vast  steppes  that  surround  it.  Besides  the  general  merchandize  of  which  it  is 
the  emporium,  the  Calmucks  and  Kirghises  annually  bring  about  (50,000  sheep  and 
10,000  horses  to  the  market  of  Orenburg,  and  one  peculiar  branch  of  its  trade 
consists  in  golden  eagles,  which  are  so  much  valued  by  the  Kirghises,  that  they  will 
often  barter  a  good  horse  for  one. 

Uralask,  the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  is  situated  on  that  river.  It  is 
a  large  and  populous  town,  as  the  seven  regiments  into  which  its  male  population 
is  divided,  contains  3600  men.  Its  principal  support  is  the  fishery  of  the  Ural, 
where  the  fish  are  thought  to  attain  greater  perfection  than  in  the  Caspian. 

The  capital  of  the  Caucasan  government  is  Georgievsk,  standing  on  the  vast 
steppe  of  the  Kuma,  and  near  the  small  river  of  that  name.  It  was  founded  in 
1777,  when  the  line  of  forts  was  formed  to  check  the  incursions  of  those  plundering 
mountaineers.  Most  of  the  houses  are  merely  slight  wooden  tenements,  and  though 
no  marshes  exist  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  town  is  peculiarly  unhealthy 
in  the  autumn. 

Only  villages  are  met  with  among  the  Caucasan  mountains  ;  but  Derbend,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  has  frequently  been  a  point  of  contest  between 
Russia  and  Persia,  and  was  assigned  to  the  former  power  in  1809.  It  stands  on  a 
narrow  pass,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  is  considered  as  the  gates  of 
Persia.     Its  name  implies  an  impassable  place.    It  is  encompassed  by  strong  walls, 
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which  extend  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  acclivity  that  rises  behind  the  town,  and  on 
which  the  citadel  stands.  This  is  about  half  a  mile  square,  is  very  strongly  built,  and 
commands  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  is  shallow  and  unsafe,  and  the 
trade  is  greatly  limited  by  the  poverty  of  the  adjoining  districts.  The  population 
is  about  4000,  composed  of  Mahomedans,  Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Jews. 

Tiflis  is  the  capital  of  Georgia,  and  has  been  considered  as  a  Russian  town 
about  twenty  years.  It  stands  on  the  river  Kur,  in  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  and 
its  proper  name  is  Tphlis  Kalaki,  or  the  warm  city,  being  so  called  from  its  warm- 
baths.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  wholly  encircled  by  mountains,  which  in  summer 
render  the  heat  almost  insupportable.  Tiflis  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  entered 
by  three  gates.  The  river  intersects  it,  and  the  two  parts  are  connected  by  a  bridge. 
It  occupies  a  large  space,  but  was  almost  destroyed  by  Aaga  Mohammed  Khan,  in 
the  autumn  of  1795,  and  much  of  it  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  streets 
of  the  remainder  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  houses  badly  built  of  bricks,  or  rough 
stones,  intermixed  with  clay  or  dung,  and  few  of  them  have  glazed  windows.  It 
once  contained  about  40  churches,  but  some  of  these  have  been  completely  destroyed, 
and  others  are  dilapidated.  The  only  prominent  buildings  besides  these,  are  the  go- 
vernor's house,  and  the  public  offices  lately  erected  by  the  Russians.  There  are  two 
markets  containing  numerous  shops,  and,  like  other  eastern"  towns,  each  street  is 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  same  trade.  The  warm-baths  of  Tiflis  have  long  been 
noted  ;  and  the  population,  exclusively  of  the  Russian  civil  officers  and  garrison,  is 
stated  at  18,000 ;  but  before  the  late  devastation  it  is  said  to  have  contained  12,000 
families,  which,  allowing  five  persons  to  each,  is  60,000. 

The  principal  Manufactures  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  those  of  leather,  kaviar, 
isinglass,  and  pitch.  Nitre  and  salt  are  procured  in  several  places  ;  and  there  are 
various  iron  and  copper  works  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uralian  andAltaian  mountains. 

Sables  and  other  furs  constitute  a  valuable  part  of  Siberian  Commerce,  and 
are  chiefly  exchanged  with  the  Chinese  for  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  that 
country.  European  goods  are  transported  to  the  interior  and  sold  to  the  natives, 
or  bartered  with  Indian  merchants  ;  and  the  commodities  received  in  return,  are 
either  disposed  of  to  the  Tartars  and  Chinese,  or  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
value  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  salt,  tea,  silk,  furs,  and  skins,  with  tallow, 
leather,  marble,  and  precious  stones,  annually  exported  from  Asiatic  to  European 
Russia,  is  estimated  at  12  millions  of  rubles.  Commerce  is  carried  on  from  the 
Black  sea  with  Turkey  ;  the  chief  exports  are  furs,  kaviar,  iron,  and  linen  ;  and  the 
imports  wine,  fruit,  coffee,  silk,  and  rice,  The  exports  by  the  Caspian  are  nearly  the 
same  as  by  the  Euxine,  but  the  principal  returns  ate  silk  and  lamb-skins,  from  In- 
dependent Tartary  and  Persia.  The  annual  value  of  both  exports  and  imports,  by 
means  of  this  sea,  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  a  million  of  rubles,  and  that 
of  the  trade  of  China  at  four  millions.  This  trade  mostly  consists  in  the  exchange 
of  furs,  for  silks,  tea,  aniseed,  musk,  and  tiger-skins,  and  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
caravans  sent  annually  by  government ;  but  it  is  now  open  to  individuals  on  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  duties.  The  commerce  of  Kamtschatka  is  principally  in  the  exchange 
of  furs  for  European  articles,  chiefly  brandy.  The  trade  with  Persia  consists  in  the 
exchange  of  woollens,  furs,  iron,  steel,  lead,  linen,  and  other  Russian  products,  for 
silk,  cotton,  drugs,  tapestry,  gold,  pearls,  and  diamonds.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  that  might  result  to  his  empire  from  an  extended 
trade  with  Persia  and  the  east,  endeavoured  to  cultivate  it  by  a  splendid  embassy 
to  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  Government,  Laws,  Army,  Navy,  Revenue,  and  Political  Relations  and 
Importance,  are  necessarily  included  in  the  description  of  the  European  part  of  the 
empire. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Religion — Education — Language  and  Literature — Arts  and  Sciences — Manners  and 
Customs — Antiquities  and  Cariosities — Islands — Settlements. 

LITTLE  that  is  specific  can  be  stated  in  reference  to  the  Religion  of  this  wide 
region.  The  Greek  church  is  that  which  is  considered  as  the  established  worship 
of  the  empire  ;  but  in  the  Asiatic  part  the  number  of  its  members  is  perhaps  sur- 
passed by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  anil  certainly  exceeded  by  the  votaries  of 
Paganism.  Many  laudable  endeavours  have  been  made  to  supplant  the  superstitious 
absurdities  of  heathenism  by  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  though  they 
have  not  been  crowned  with  all  the  success  which  their  benevolent  authors  desired, 
yet  the  promise  remains  that  they  shall  ultimately  prevail ;  for  "  the  knowledge  of 
"the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  channels  of  the  mighty  deep."  • 
The  Moravians  have  longjahoured  to  propagate  Christianity  among  the  Calmuck  and 
Tartar  tribes.  Their  station  is  at  Sarepta.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
now  missionaries  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia.  Their  original  destination  was 
Irkutsk,  but  they  have  since  removed  to  Selinginsk  about  200  miles  south-east  of  the 
Baikal.  At  Orenburg  they  have  also  another  station,  the  chief  object  of  which  is 
to  spread  the  blessings  of  Christianity  among  the  wandering  tribes  of  Kirghisians 
who  inhabit  the  steppes  on  the  east,  north,  and  south  of  that  town.  The  Scottish 
Missionary  Society  have  likewise  stations  at  Astracan,  Orenburg  and  Harass.  This 
last  was  till  lately  the  only  place  where  their  missionaries  statedly  laboured.  The 
village  of  Karass  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Caucasus,  and  about  35  versts 
from  Georgeivsk.  Their  labours  are  among  the  German  colonists,  and  the  rude 
tribes  in  the  surrounding  districts.  The  Emperor  has,  with  his  accustomed  libera- 
lity, lately  assigned  them  about  7000  acres  of  arable  land,  exclusively  of  2500  more, 
which  are  at  present  merely  waste.  The  Russian  bible  society  is  also  indefatigable 
in  circulating  the  scriptures  among  the  Pagans  in  this  eastern  part  of  the  empire. 

Education  is  little  known  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  Numerous 
Languages  are  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  ;  but  these  are  little  known  beyond 
the  people  who  use  them;  and  as  they  are  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  more 
civilized  parts  of  the  globe,  their  speech  seldom  expresses  more  than  the  objects  of 
sense,  or  the  mere  wants  of  life.  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences  cannot  be  said 
to  exist  in  such  a  region. 

An  extreme  diversity  of  inhabitants,  characterises  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  Russian 
dominions,  and,  as  each  retains  its  peculiar  religion,  Manners,  Customs,  dress, 
utensils,  and  weapons,  a  description  of  each  tribe  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  the  present  plan.     A  selection,  therefore,  of  the  most  prominent  must  suffice. 

The  SAMOiEDEsinhabit  the  northern  parts  of  both  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
extending  more  than  00  degrees  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  banks 
of  the  river  Mesen  to  the  Khatanga,  a  distance  of  nearly  1700  miles.  The  origin 
of  this  singular  people  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  but  from  their  similarity  to 
the  Laplanders,  and  the  recurrence  of  certain  words  in  the  languages  of  both  people, 
they  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  source.     The  derivation  of  the  term 
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Samoiedes  is  not  less  obscure  than  that  of  the  people.  In  the  native  dialect  they  call 
themselves  Nenetsh,  or  personages,  or  Ckosovo,  men  ;  but  in  the  Russian  chancery 
they  are  usually  denominated  Serognesi,  or  eaters  of  raw  flesh.  They  are  of  a  low 
stature,  but  strongly  made,  with  disproportionally  short  legs  and  small  feet.  Their 
necks  are  very  short,  and  their  heads  large,  with  flat  faces,  and  black  and  tolerably 
open  eyes.  Their  nose  is  flat,  mouth  wide,  and  lips  thin  ;  and  their  complexions  a 
yellowish  brown.  Their  hair  is  very  strong  and  black,  hanging  over  their  shoulders, 
but  their  beards  are  remarkably  thin,  and  weak.  The  dress  and  physionomy  of  the 
women  are  so  much  like  those  of  the  men,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  except  by  their  being  in  general  smaller. 

The  rein-deer  is  the  principal  domestic  animal  among  the  Samoiedes,  and,  like 
most  other  northern  tribes  whose  wealth  consists  chiefly  in  this  singular  animal,  the 
dress  of  both  sexes  is  made  of  its  skin  with  the  hair  outwards.  The  females  some- 
times trim  them  with  different  coloured  cloth,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  the 
same  for  both  men  and  women.  These  people  have  neither  cities,  towns,  nor  villages, 
except  a  few  huts,  collected  in  one  place  near  the  northern  margin  of  European 
Russia.  Their  tents  are  conical,  and  consist  of  a  few  poles  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  fastened  together  at  the  top,  where  a  hole  is  usually  left  for  the  smoke.  These 
support  pieces  of  bark  sewed  together,  and  covered  with  rein-deer  skins.  When  they 
change  their  place  of  residence,  which  frequently  happens,  these  tents  are  folded  up 
and  removed  with  ease.  The  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  of  moss  for  their  rein-deer,  obliges 
them  to  live  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  more  than  two  or  three 
tents  are  seldom  seen  in  one  group.  In  summer  they  usually  prefer  the  neighbour- 
hood of  rivers,  for  the  advantage  of  fishing,  but  even  then  they  keep  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  and  form  no  permameut  bonds  of  society;  social  intercourse,  indeed, 
and  still  more  political  union,  are  utterly  unknown  among  them,  and  they  fall  strictly 
under  the  denomination  of  Savage  Life,  as  given  at  page  clxxi  of  the  Introduction. 

Among  the  Samoiedes  the  task  of  providing  food  for  themselves  and  their  rein- 
deer devolves  upon  the  men,  while  the  women  are  occupied  in  making  clothes,  and 
attending  to  the  children  and  fire.  After  providing  a  supply  for  the  immediate  calls 
of  nature,  there  is  nothing  more  in  which  they  feel  an  interest,  and  the  men  lie 
stretched  on  the  rein-deer  skins  near  the  fire,  vegetating  in  the  sweets  of  indolence, 
from  which  nothing  but  the  repeated  calls  of  hunger  can  rouse  them.  Hunting  is 
also  one  of  the  sources  from  which  their  supplies  are  obtained,  and  both  in  this  and 
in  fishing  they  are  equally  skilled.  There  is  scarcely  an  animal  taken  in  the  chase 
which  is  not  acceptable  food  ;  even  the  carcases  of  such  as  are  found  dead  are  not 
rejected.  From  dogs,  cats,  ermines,  and  squirrels  alone  they  refrain.  As  rein-deer 
constitute  their  principal  wealth,  they  endeavour  to  keep  as  many  as  their  supply  of 
food  will  admit ;  and  their  flesh,  together  with  fish,  they  always  devour  raw  ;  but 
most  other  kinds  they  prefer  dressed.  As  they  have  no  regular  meals,  a  boiler  hangs 
constantly  over  the  fire,  that  any  member  of  the  family  may  be  supplied  at  will. 

The  very  faculties  of  the  Samoiede  seem  to  be  formed,  or  rather  modified,  by 
his  mode  of  "life.  His  eye  is  piercing,  his  hearing  acute,  and  his  hand  steady.  He 
shoots  his  arrow  to  the  mark  almost  with  certainty,  and  is  swift  in  taking  his  prey, 
but  his  taste  is  gross,  his  smell  weak,  and  his  feeling  dull.  These  are  qualities  that 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  surrounding  objects.  The  Samoiedes  also 
preserve  the  characteristic  of  a  true  savage  state,  by  having  no  chiefs  or  rulers. 
Deference  is  shown  only  to  the  head  of  each  family,  "all  the  others  being  perfectly 
independent  and  equal.  They  make  no  use  of  the  bath,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  Russians;  but,  from  their  mode  of  life,  it  is  obvious  that, 
as  a  means  of  personal  cleanliness,  it  would  be  beneficial.  Their  strongest  desires 
seem  to  be  for  tobacco  and  spirituous  liquors,  in  which  they  indulge  to  excess  when 
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they  can  obtain  them.  The  lethargy  of  their  mental  powers  is  manifested  by  their 
insensibility  to  admiration,  and  their  want  of  curiosity,  their  natural  apathy  not 
being  roused  by  the  sight  of  any  object  however  novel.  Such  as  have  visited  Moscow 
or  St.  Petersburg!),  regarded  all  objects  with  equal  indifference,  and  have  longed 
to  return  to  their  skin-covered  tents,  and  their  .snow-clad  wilderness.  Their  mode 
of  life,  though  apparently  so  destitute  of  every  comfort,  has  charms  for  the  Samoiede, 
for  which  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  would  be  an  inadecpiate  substitute. 

The  religious  belief  of  these  people  is  as  simple  as  their  mode  of  life.  They 
acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  consider  as  the  creator  of  all  things,  and 
distinguished  by  eminent  goodness  and  beneficence,  but  do  not  think  he  takes  any 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  consequently  that  adoration  and  prayer  are  unneces- 
sary. To  this  idea  of  a  Supreme  Creator  they  annex  that  of  a  subordinate  being,  who 
is  equally  eternal  and  invisible,  but  always  disposed  to  commit  evil,  and  to  him  they 
ascribe  all  their  misfortunes.  He  is  therefore  greatly  feared,  but  not  worshipped. 
Some  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  state  of  future  retribution,  is 
prevalent  among  them  ;  and  is  manifested  by  the  custom  of  interring  with  the  bodies 
of  their  departed  friends,  their  bows  and  arrows,  with  whatever  else  belongs  to  them, 
that  they  may  have  them  in  another  world,  as  well  as  from  the  consideration  that  it 
is  unjust  for  any  one  to  appropriate  to  himself  what  belongs  to  another.  As  they 
have  no  religious  ceremonies,  they  require  no  priesthood;  and  the  individuals  among 
them  denominated  Koedisnicks,  or  conjurors,  are  feared  from  their  supposed  con- 
nexion with  the  evil  spirit,  but  their  power  is  chiefly  confined  to  giving  advice  in 
sickness,  or  in  unsuccessful  undertakings,  and  also  to  supplying  them  with  idols,  to 
which,' however,  they  pay  little  attention.  The  Samoiedes  are  not  more  refined  in  their 
system  of  morals  than  in  their  religious  belief.  They  have  no  prohibitory  laws,  nor 
even  any  words  to  denote  virtue  and  vice. 

Marriage,  among  the  Samoiedes,  is  rather  a  commercial  compact  than  a  bond  of 
affection.  The  girl  is  purchased  from  her  father,  and  the  price  commonly  consists 
of  rein-deer,  and  sometimes  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  are  given.  They  never 
intermarry  with  their  own  families,  however  remote  the  consanguinity  may  be.  Not- 
withstanding a  mode  of  union  so  little  favourable  to  conjugal  fidelity,  and  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  which  is  allowed  among  them,  the  Samoiede  women  are  seldom  found 
to  be  unfaithful.  But  when  this,  or  any  other  just  cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  dis- 
covered, the  husband  takes  his  wife  back  to  her  father,  and  the  price  that  was  paid 
for  her  is  returned.  The  females  frequently  become  mothers  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  are  old  women  at  thirty. 

Though  the  habits  and  necessities  of  the  Samoiedes  render  them  averse  to  living 
in  societies,  and  induce  them  to  wander  in  detached  families  over  the  desert  wilds  of 
their  inhospitable  abode,  they  sometimes  form  temporary  unions  for  mutual  advan- 
tage. One  occasion  on  which  these  associations  are  formed  is  a  hunting  expedition 
across  the  strait  of  Waygatz  to  the  island  of  Novaya  Zemblia,  where  they  pursue 
the  polar-bear,  the  ice-fox,  the  rein-deer,  and  the  eider-duck.  That  they  may  not 
lose  each  other  in  these  expeditions,  where  all  is  one  unbroken  and  boundless  plain 
of  snow,  they  make  figures  in  it,  each  family  having  its  peculiar  mark  by  which  it 
can  be  traced.  The  weapons  and  contrivances  employed  on  these  occasions  are 
bow  and  arrows,  spears,  snares,  and  traps.  Their  manner  of  catching  seals  often 
requires  much  patience.  These  animals  repair  in  spring  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
and  as  the  ice  is  then  softened  by  the  season,  they  thaw  holes  with  their  breath. 
When  they  have  thus  cleared  the  water,  and  are  basking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
Samoiede  steals  from  his  hiding  place  and  lays  a  board  over  the  hole,  by  which  the 
retreat  of  the  animal  is  cut  off,  and  he  thus  becomes  an  easy  prey.  Their  method 
of  preserving  fish  is  peculiar.    They  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  deposit  them  in 
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layers  with  wood-ashes  between  each,  and  the  hole  is  then  covered  with  leaves 
and  earth.  Sometimes  they  are  dipped  in  a  strong  alkaline  ley  before  they  are  so 
placed. 

Of  all  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  time  and  circumstances  have  brought  into  contact 
with  the  European  Russians,  those  of  the  Tartars,  or  Tatars,  have  been  most  inti- 
mate and  influential.  At  one  period  much  of  European  Russia  was  subject  to  them, 
and  their  kingdoms  of  Kazan,  Astracan,  and  the  Crimea,  existed  to  a  still  later 
period.  In  those  parts  the  personal  appearance  and  national  peculiarities  of  the  Tartars 
must  still  be  sought. 

The  genuine  Tartar  is  of  a  middle  size  and  thin,  his  head  oval,  and  his  com- 
plexion fresh  and  lively.  His  mouth  and  eyes  are  small,  the  latter  mostly  black,  and 
always  expressive.  His  hair  is  dark  brown,  and  his  teeth  white  and  even.  The  Tartars 
are  in  general  well  proportioned,  with  an  open  friendly  countenance,  and  an  easy  but 
respectful  deportment.  The  bloom  of  health,  and  symmetry  of  shape,  cause  their 
females  to  rival  in  personal  charms  the  women  of  most  European  countries.  But  when 
they  have  intermarried  with  other  tribes,  and  particularly  with  the  Mongols  or 
Monguls,  the  Tartar  countenance  as  well  as  figure  have  degenerated.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Tartars  is  preserved  by  their  simple  manner  of  living,  their  temperance 
and  cleanliness,  which  are  not  merely  popular  habits,  but  prescriptions  of  their 
religion,  for  they  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  which,  by  instituting 
frequent  ablutions,  and  prohibiting  the  use  of  wine,  secures  to  its  zealous  adherents 
the  benefits  resulting  from  sobriety  and  cleanliness.  Abstinence  is  likewise  promo- 
ted by  the  number  of  fast  days,  on  which  no  food  is  allowed  to  be  taken  till  after 
sun-set.  Polygamy  is  tolerated  by  the  doctrines  of  Islam,  but  few  of  the  Tartars 
have  more  than  two  wives. 

Most  of  the  Tartars  wear  a  striped  silk  and  cotton  shirt,  with  a  short  tunic, 
over  which  they  have  a  caftan,  or  eastern  robe,  tied  round  the  middle  with  a  sash. 
To  these  are  added  a  pair  of  loose  drawers  and  short  boots.  The  costume  of  the 
females  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Turks.  The  ancient  bow  has  been  supplanted 
by  the  more  destructive  weapons  of  modern  warfare.  A  sabre,  dagger,  pistols,  and 
sometimes  a  musket,  are  employed.  Some  of  these  people  lead  wandering  lives,  but 
others  reside  in  fixed  habitations,  which  are  generally  built  of  stone,  connected 
together  with  calcareous  clay,  and  seldom  consisting  of  more  than  one  story.  Like 
the  Turkish  dwellings,  they  have  no  windows  towards  the  streets,  having  their  fronts 
turned  in  an  opposite  direction.  Respecting  the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  those  that  reside  in  the 
more  eastern  provinces,  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  "  When  a  stranger  arrives,  they  conduct 
him  to  an  apartment  destined  solely  for  men,  and  present  him  with  a  bason,  water, 
and  a  clean  napkin  to  wash  his  hands.  Then  they  place  before  him  whatsoever  their 
dwelling  affords,  of  curd,  cream,  honey  in  the  comb,  poached  eggs,  roast  fowls,  or  fruit. 
After  the  meal  is  over,  the  bason  and  water  are  brought  in  as  before  ;  because  all 
Tartars,  like  Turks,  and  other  oriental  nations,  eat  with  their  fingers ;  not  using 
forks.  Then,  if  in  the  house  of  a  rich  Tartar,  a  long  pipe  is  presented,  having  a 
tube  of  cherry-tree  wood,  tipped  with  amber  or  ivory.  After  this,  carpets  and 
cushions  are  laid  for  the  guests,  that  they  may  repose.  The  houses  of  the  Tartars, 
even  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  are  extremely  clean,  being  often  white-washed.  The 
floor  generally  consists  of  earth  ;  but  it  is  smooth,  firm,  dry,  and  covered  with  mats 
and  carpets.  The  meanest  Tartar  possesses  a  double  dwelling ;  one  for  himself  and 
his  guests,  and  another  for  his  women.  They  do  not  allow  their  most  intimate  friends 
to  enter  the  place  allotted  for  the  female  part  of  the  family. 

"  They  all  shave  their  heads,  both  young  and  old  ;  and  in  their  houses  wear  a 
kind  of  scull-cap  ;  over  this,  in  winter,  is  placed  a  large  and  loftier  helmet  of  wool; 
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or,  during  summer,  a  turban.  Their  legs  in  winter  are  swathed  in  cloth  bandages, 
like  those  worn  throughout  Russia,  and  their  feet  covered  by  a  kind  of  sandal.  In 
summer  both  legs  and  feet  are  naked.  Their  shirts,  like  those  in  Turkey,  are  wide 
and  loose  at  the  sleeves,  hanging  down  below  the  ends  of  their  fingers.  If  they  have 
occasion  to  use  their  hands,  either  to  eat  or  to  work,  they  cast  back  the  sleeve  of 
the  shirt  upon  the  shoulder;  leaving  the  arm  bare.  The  jacket  or  waistcoat  is 
generally  of  silk  and  cotton:  the  trousers,  made  very  large,  full,  and  loose,  although 
bound  tight  below  the  knee,  fall  in  thick  folds  upon  the  calf  of  the  leg.  A  small 
pocket  in  the  waistcoat,  below  the  breast,  serves  to  keep  the  steel  and  flint  for 
lighting  pipes.  Sometimes  in  summer  they  cover  the  feet  with  morocco  slippers,  but 
these  are  always  taken  oft*  when  they  enter  their  apartments. 

"  Every  Tartar  cottage  has  its  garden  :  in  the  cultivation  of  this  the  owner  finds 
his  principal  amusement.  Vegetation  is  so  rapid,  that  within  two  years  young  vines 
not  only  afford  a  shade  for  the  doors,  but  are  actually  laden  with  fruit.  They  delight 
to  have  their  houses  buried,  as  it  were,  in  foliage.  They  consist  each  of  one  story, 
with  a  low  flat  roof,  beneath  trees  spreading  immense  branches  quite  over  the  dwel- 
ling ;  so  that  a  village,  at  a  distance,  is  only  known  by  the  tufted  grove  wherein  it 
lies  concealed.  When  the  traveller  arrives,  not  a  building  is  to  be  seen  ;  it  is  only 
after  passing  among  the  trees,  and  beneath  their  branches,  that  he  begins  to  perceive 
cottages,  overshadowed  by  an  exuberant  vegetation,  of  the  walnut,  the  mulberry,  the 
viue,  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  plum,  the  cherry, 
and  the  tall  black  poplar-tree  ;  all  of  these,  intermingling  a  clustering  produce, 
form  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  canopies  that  can  be  imagined. 

"  In  every  Tartar  house  they  preserve  one  or  more  copies  of  the  Koran:  these 
are  always  in  manuscript,  and  generally  written  in  very  beautiful  characters.  Their 
children  are  early  taught,  not  only  to  read  but  to  copy  them.  We  rarely  entered 
any  Tartar  village  in  the  day  time  without  seeing  children  assembled  in  some  public 
place,  receiving  their  instruction  from  persons  appointed  to  superintend  their  educa- 
tion ;  reciting  with  audible  voices  passages  from  the  Koran,  or  busied  in  copying 
manuscript  lessons  placed  before  them." 

Another  distinct  people,  who  traverse  the  southern  regions  of  the  Russian  empire, 
are  the  Calmucks,  a  Mongol  race  who  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia, 
north  of  India  and  China.  From  their  vagrant  habits  they  are  also  to  be  met.  with 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia,  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  A  recent  traveller 
asserts,  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  empire,  they  are  the  most  distin- 
guished by  peculiarity  of  features  and  manners.  Their  personal  appearance  is 
athletic  and  revolting.  Their  hair  is  coarse  and  black,  and  their  language  extremely 
harsh.  They  are  highly  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  as  servants, 
but  the  Cossacks  alone  intermarry  with  them.  The  Calmuck  females  have  broad 
high  cheek-bones,  very  small  eyes,  widely  separated  ;  scarcely  any  eye-brows,  very 
black  hair,  broad  flat  noses,  and  enormous  ears.  The  hair  of  the  married  women 
hangs  in  thick  braids  on  each  side  of  the  face  and  over  their  shoulders,  while  the 
ends  are  fastened  with  pieces  of  lead  or  tin  ;  but  the  unmarried  have  only  one  braid 
behind.  Their  ears  are  adorned  with  shells  or  large  irregular  pearls.  They  are  also 
fond  of  smoking,  and  use  very  short  pipes.  The  Calmuck  women  are  uncommonly 
hardy,  and  are  renowned  riders,  often  outstripping  their  male  companions  in  the 
chace.  When  a  husband  dies  his  widow  becomes  the  property  of  his  brother,  if  he 
chooses  to  accept  of  her. 

The  men  are  often  gigantic  figures,  and  go  naked  except  apiece  of  cloth  bound 
round  the  waist ;  and  the  children  of  both  sexes  do  not  wear  any  clothing  till  they 
are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  Their  skins  are  nearly  black,  and  their  glossy 
hair  is  made  into  a  long  cue.    The  Calmucks  are  a  wandering  people,  and  live  in 
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tents  of  a  conical  shape,  made  of  cane,  covered  with  a  thick  felt  of  camels'-hair. 
A  hole  is  left  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  the  admission  of  light. 
They  call  them  Khabitka,  and  place  them  on  waggons  when  they  emigrate.  They 
are  more  spacious  and  better  constructed  than  those  of  the  Laplanders ;  and  are 
supplied  with  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Domestic  utensils,  good  beds,  with 
handsome  mats  and  carpets,  are  common.  Their  manner  of  living  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Laplanders.  They  are  very  fond  of  horse-flesh,  which  they  often  eat 
raw  ;  at  other  times,  particularly  on  a  journey,  they  place  it  under  their  saddles 
that  it  may  be  ready  prepared  when  wanted.  Besides  large  pieces  of  this  favourite 
food  placed  on  upright  stakes  near  their  huts,  and  drying  in  the  sun,  the  limbs  of 
dogs,  cats,  rats,  marmots,  suslics,  and  other  animals,  are  to  be  seen  suspended  in  the 
air  for  the  same  purpose,  and  are  often  quite  black. 

These  people  have  long  been  noted  for  their  preparation  of  Koumiss,  and  their 
distillation  of  brandy  from  mare's  milk.  The  first  is  the  milk  in  a  sour  or  fermented 
state,  like  the  liquid  called  Vourt  by  the  Turks.  It  is  prepared  by  adding  a  little 
warm  water  and  old  koumiss  to  the  milk,  and  agitating  the  mass  till  it  ferments. 
A  subsequent  distillation  supplies  the  brandy. 

The  Cahnucks  are  much  farther  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  many  of  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Asia.  They  have  among  them  cutlers  and  others  who  work  in 
copper,  brass,  and  iron,  and  sometimes  gold  and  silversmiths,  who  make  vessels  for 
their  altars,  and  ornaments  for  their  females.  Several  other  arts  are  also  found 
among  them,  that  are  generally  considered  as  peculiar  to  civilized  nations.  They 
have  from  time  immemorial  possessed  the  art  of  making  gunpowder. 

When  fully  equipped  for  war,  the  Calmuck  wears  a  helmet  of  steel,  with  a 
gilded  crest,  from  which  a  net-work  of  iron  rings  hangs  over  part  of  his  face,  neck, 
and  shoulders.  A  kind  of  jacket  of  similar  work  is  also  worn,  which  being  wholly 
composed  of  rings  of  iron  or  steel,  closely  matted  together,  easily  adapts  itself  to 
all  positions  of  the  body.  An  inferior  kind  of  coat  of  mail  is  made  of  scales,  or 
small  plates  of  tin.  The  former  are  sometimes  sold  for  50  horses  each  ;  and  the 
latter  for  seven  or  eight.  This,  however,  is  more  common  in  some  of  the  central 
parts  of  Asia  than  in  the  Russian  dominions.  Their  weapons  are  generally  lances, 
bows,  and  arrows,  poniards,  and  sabres.  The  richest  only  carry  fire-arms,  which  are 
therefore  always  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  preserved  with  great  care. 

As  much  of  the  Calmuck's  life  is  spent  in  amusements,  these  are  necessarily 
various.  Music,  dancing,  and  singing,  with  cards,  drafts,  back-gammon,  and  chess, 
occupy  a  great  portion  of  their  time.  They  are  such  gamblers  that  they  spend  whole 
nights  in  play,  and  all  that  an  individual  possesses  is  frequently  lost  at  a  sitting. 
Their  chief  musical  instrument  is  the  two-stringed  lyre.  Wretched  as  their  mode 
of  life  appears  to  us,  they  would  be  truly  miserable  if  they  were  compelled  to  exchange 
it  for  any  of  those  followed  by  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  They  are  so 
averse  to  a  residence  in  towns,  that  they  deem  the  confined  air  of  a  room  insupport- 
able. 

Gmelin  and  Pallas  both  represent  these  as  a  robust  and  cheerful  race,  and 
observe,  whatever  may  be  the  wretchedness  to  which  the  poorest  of  the  Cahnucks 
may  be  reduced,  they  are  seldom  dejected  by  sorrow,  and  never  subdued  by  despair. 
They  generally  attain  an  advanced  age,  and  are  seldom  grey  at  fifty,  while  many 
arrive  at  the  age  of  eighty  or  ninety,  and  are  even  then  able  to  bear  the  fatigues 
of  horsemanship.  The  free  air  they  breathe,  and  the  continual  exercise  they  enjoy, 
without  care  or  laborious  employment,  doubtless  contribute  to  these  effects  ;  though 
their  diet  consists  of  the  grossest  animal  food,  without  vegetables,  bread,  or  fruits. 
Dr.  Clarke  also  visited  many  of  the  Calmuck  camps  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Russia,  and  asserts  the  same  facts. 
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Marriage,  among  the  Calnmcks,  is  always  celebrated  on  horseback.  The  females 
all  excel  in  riding;  and  when  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials  arrives,  the  intended 
bride  is  first  mounted,  and  rides  off  at  full  speed.  "  Her  lover  pursues :  it  he  overtake 
her,  she  becomes  his  wife,  and  the  marriage  is  consummated  upon  the  spot.  After 
this  she  returns  with  him  to  his  tent.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  woman 
does  not  wish  to  marry  the  person  by  whom  she  is  pursued  :  in  this  case  she  will  not 
suffer  him  to  overtake  her.  We  were  assured  that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  Calmuck 
girl  being  thus  caught,  unless  she  has  a  partiality  for  her  pursuer.  If  she  dislike  him 
she  rides,  to  use  the  language  of  the  English  sportsmen,  "  neck  or  nothing"  until  she 
has  completely  escaped,  or  until  the  pursuer's  horse  is  tired,  leaving  her  at  liherty  to 
return,  to  be  afterwards  chased  by  some  more  favoured  admirer." 

The  Calmucks  make  use  of  two  kinds  of  written  characters,  the  one  sacred, 
the  other  common.  The  former,  which  is  employed  in  expressing  the  precepts  of 
their  law,  is  read  from  left  to  right,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  latter,  which 
is  used  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  the  words  are  placed  in  columns,  and  are 
read  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  Buriats  are  also  a  Mongol  race,  who  have  acknowledged  themselves 
subjects  of  Russia  since  1644,  and  inhabit  part  of  the  government  of  Irkutsk.  Their 
territories  spread  from  the  Yenisei  along  the  Mongolian  Chinese  borders,  on  the 
Angara,  the  Tunguska,  and  the  upper  Lena,  about  the  southern  parts  of  the  Baikal, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Selinga,  the  Argoon,  and  its  tributary  streams.  They 
resemble  the  Calmucks  in  many  of  their  physical  characteristics  ;  but  they  are  of 
slighter  make.  They,  however,  possess  good  constitutions,  and  are  liable  to  few 
diseases.  The  Shamans,  or  conjurors,  are  their  physicians,  who  pretend  to  cure 
maladies  by  supernatural  means ;  but  the  more  rational  prefer  the  mineral  springs 
south  of  the  Baikal,  which  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  particularly  in  chronical 
complaints. 

The  Jakutschians,  or  Jakutians,  by  some  writers  called  Jakutes,  and  by 
others  Yakutes,  call  themselves  Socha,  and  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Tartar 
tribes  in  other  parts  of  northern  Asia,  they  appear  to  be  descendants  from  that 
general  stock.  Their  original  territory  was  between  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  and 
the  river  Angara,  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Lena.  But  being  persecuted  by 
the  Buriats,  they  retired  towards  the  north,  and  now  occupy  the  regions  extending 
from  Jakutsk  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  Okotsk.  Some 
of  these  people  are  stationary,  and  reside  in  villages  composed  of  yourts,  or  huts, 
chiefly  constructed  of  wood.  Others  are  nomadic,  and  live  in  tents.  Their  dwel- 
lings are  of  a  square  form,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  fire  place,  and  round  the 
walls  are  earthen  seats,  sodded  and  separated  by  partitions.  They  also  serve  them 
to  sleep  on.  The  summer  yourts,  and  the  tents  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  are  conical, 
and  composed  of  long  poles  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees. 

These  people  are  industrious,  inoffensive,  and  hospitable.  No  sooner  does  a 
stranger  enter  one  of  their  villages,  than  they  help  him  to  dismount,  conduct  him 
to  a  yourt,  make  him  a  bed  of  skins,  and  entertain  him  in  the  best  manner  they  can, 
and  seldom  suffer  him  to  depart  without  a  present  of  furs.  They  must  have  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  stem  of  the  Tartars  before  the  introduction  of  Islamism  among 
that  people,  as  none  of  them  are  Mahomedans.  Some  have  embraced  Christianity, 
but  the  greater  number  are  Pagans,  believing  in  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  to  whom 
they  attribute  the  ills  that  befal  them.  These  they  endeavour  to  remove  by  the 
same  means  as  the  Buriats,  and  their  Shamans  use  a  variety  of  ridiculous  incantations 
for  this  purpose.  They  seldom  pass  a  high  mountain  without  offering  a  few  hairs 
from  their  horse's  tail,  which  they  suspend  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  the  evil  spirit  of  his  influence  over  their  horses  ;  and  as  they  consider 
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the  woody  mountains  the  principal  places  of  his  residence,  these  offerings  are  gene- 
rally made  in  such  situations. 

The  principal  food  of  the  Jakutschians  is  fish,  beef,  and  horse  flesh,  the  last  of 
which  they  esteem  the  greatest  delicacy.  They  also  use  roots,  vegetables,  and  bread, 
but  as  so  little  grain  is  grown  in  that  part  of  Siberia,  bread  is  very  scarce.  They 
generally  cook  their  meat,  but  they  eat  the  fat  of  horses  and  cattle  raw  ;  and  drink 
melted  butter  with  avidity.  They  are  fond  of  smoking,  and  procure  their  tobacco 
chiefly  from  the  Russians,  the  fumes  of  which  they  often  swallow.  In  travelling 
they  employ  horses,  rein-deer,  or  dogs,  as  the  districts,  or  the  seasons  require. 
Sledges  are  used  in  common  in  all  parts  of  the  country  inhabited  by  these  people. 

Skins  form  the  primitive  costume  of  the  human  race,  and  they  still  continue  to 
be  the  chief  article  of  dress  with  all  savage  tribes.  The  wealthy  Jakutschians  are 
clothed  in  the  skins  of  the  rein-deer,  and  the  poorer  sort  in  those  of  horses.  In 
winter  they  wear  them  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  summer  with  it  off.  A  piece  of  cloth 
is  wrapped  about  the  body  instead  of  a  shirt,  over  whicli  they  have  a  fur  waistcoat 
and  a  long  coat,  fastened  with  a  belt.  Their  small-clothes  do  not  reach  the  knees, 
which  have  separate  coverings  bound  with  thongs.  They  generally  wear  boots,  in 
the  hind  part  of  which  they  carry  their  wooden  pipes  when  they  travel.  Those  in 
better  circumstances  have  often  trimmings  of  red  or  blue  cloth  to  their  girdles, 
which  hang  upon  their  hips.  The  common  dress  of  the  women  is  like  that  of  the 
men,  but  in  their  holiday  suit,  the  coat  is  larger,  and  frequently  ornamented  with 
coloured  cloths  or  Chinese  stuffs,  edged  with  beaver  or  otter  skin.  It  is  sometimes 
decorated  with  silver  and  copper  trinkets.  On  the  head  is  worn  a  cap  adorned  with 
three  tufts  of  feathers.  They  have  also  silver  ear-rings  ;  and  the  hair  is  formed  into 
a  large  cue. 

The  TuNGUSES,'or  Tungusians,  are  a  tribe  of  Manshur  Tartars, who  roam  over 
a  great  extent  of  north-eastern  Asia,  chiefly  from  the  banks  of  the  Lena  to  the  shores 
of  the  eastern  ocean.  They  are  known  by  different  names  among  the  different  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  wide  regions  of  Siberia.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei  call  them  Tun- 
guses,  from  whom  the  Russians  adopted  the  name,  and  the  other  people  of  Europe 
follow  their  example.  The  Tunguses  are  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes  of  eastern 
Siberia  by  their  symmetry  of  form.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  slender,  and  extremely 
active  ;  with  lively  smiling  countenances,  small  eyes,  and  dark  hair.  Most  of  them  are 
constantly  wandering,  and  seldom  pitch  their  tents  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  which  they  consider  as  essential  to  health  and  cleanliness.  Even  when  they 
remain  longer  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  they  often  remove  their  tents  to  a  fresh 
place.  They  principally  range  over  the  hilly  and  unfrequented  parts,  seldom  descend- 
ing to  the  plains,  or  visiting  the  regions  peopled  by  other  tribes.  They  are  perpe- 
tually on  the  watch  for  objects  of  chase,  and  seem  callous  to  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold.  Their  tents  are  composed  of  a  few  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  tied  together  at 
the  top,  and  covered  chiefly  with  the  inside  bark  of  the  larch,  rendered  pliable  by 
holding  it  over  the  steam  of  boiling  water  and  smoke.  They  keep  great  numbers  of 
rein-deer,  one  individual  having  sometimes  more  than  a  thousand.  Their  dress  is 
made  of  the  skins  of  this  animal,  or  those  of  wild  sheep  ;  in  the  winter  they  wear 
them  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  summer  they  have  them  dressed.  A  piece  of  skin  is 
tied  round  the  neck,  hangs  in  front,  widens  towards  the  bottom,  and  is  sometimes 
ornamented  with  embroidery  and  beads.  Their  coat  and  pantaloons  are  of  the  same 
materials.  Skin  from  the  legs  of  the  rein-deer  furnishes  them  with  stockings  and 
boots,  which  they  wear  with  the  hair  outwards.  A  fur  cap  and  gloves  complete 
their  dress. 

"  The  Tungusians  (says  a  late  traveller)  remain  but  a  little  time  in  the 
same  place.  Those  who  live  in  the  forests  often  take  ten  years  or  more  to  travel 
over  the  vast  regions  between  the  mountains.     During  this  time  they  do  not  once 
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return  to  their  habitations.  Each  family  lives  insulated,  and  knows  no  other  society. 
If,  during  the  course  of  several  years,  two  friends  meet  by  chance,  they  then  commu- 
nicate to  each  other  their  adventures,  their  different  successes  in  hunting,  and  the 
number  of  skins  they  have  obtained.  After  having  passed  some  days  together,  and 
consumed  the  few  provisions  they  had,  they  separate  cheerfully,  carrying  each  others 
compliments  to  their  acquaintance,  and  trusting  to  Providence  for  another  meeting. 
The  Tungusians  inhabiting  the  coast  differ  from  the  former  in  having  more  regular 
and  fixed  habitations,  ami  in  collecting  together  at  certain  seasons  for  fishing  and 
hunting.  During  winter  they  inhabit  cottages  built  side  by  side,  so  that  they  form 
villages." — Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg/!. 

Rein-deer  supply  the  principal  article  in  the  food  of  the  Tunguses.  To  this, 
however,  is  added  the  wild  sheep,  deer,  and  other  animals  taken  in  the  chase,  in  which 
they  chiefly  use  bows  and  arrows.  Some,  indeed,  have  spears,  and  others  fowling 
pieces,  or  rifle-barrelled  guns.  When  the  rivers  are  free  from  ice,  a  great  quantity 
of  fish  is  caught ;  and  at  the  proper  season  berries  are  collected  which  are  dried  in 
boxes  suspended  from  trees,  or  raised  on  poles,  and  preserved  for  winter  use.  They 
usually  mix  them  with  the  undigested  food  from  the  stomach  of  the  rein-deer,  and 
make  them  into  cakes,  which  they  dry  in  the  sun  outside  their  tents.  Their  fish  too 
is  dried  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Tunguses  are  Pagans^and,  like  most  of  the  other  wandering  tribes  of  these 
regions,  they  have  sorcerers,  ami  sacrifice  to  evil  spirits ;  but  they  are  faithful  to 
their  word,  and  correct  and  punctual  in  their  dealings.  Polygamy  is  customary, 
but  the  first  wife  is  the  chief,  and  the  others  are  considered  rather  as  her  attendants 
than  her  rivals.  Marriage  consists  simply  in  the  purchase  of  a  female  from  her 
friends.  From  20  to  100  rein-deer  is  the  common  price.  When  these  are  not 
possessed  the  husband  elect,  like  the  Patriarch  Jacob  of  old,  agrees  to  serve  the  father 
a  certain  time  for  his  daughter.  Chastity,  except  in  married  women,  seems  to  be 
little  valued,  and  consequently  as  little  preserved.  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  brandy, 
and  indulge  in  copious  libations  when  they  can  procure  it.  They  seldom  bury  their 
dead,  but  dress  the  body  in  its  best  apparel,  place  it  in  a  strong  box,  and  suspend  it 
between  two  trees.  They  bury,  however,  the  weapons  and  implements  of  the  chase 
belonging  to  the  deceased  beneath  the  box.  This  suspension  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  ceremony,  unless  a  sorcerer  be  present,  and  then  a  deer  is  killed,  and  part  of  it 
offered  to  the  demons,  and  the  remainder  eaten. 

The  Teschutes,  or  Tschutches,  the  Koriaks,  and  some  other  small  tribes, 
inhabit  the  eastern  extremity  of  Siberia.  The  Koriaks  seem  to  form  a  connecting 
link  between  these  people  and  the  Kamtschatdales.  They  live  on  the  eastern  promon- 
tory of  Asia,  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Kamtschatka,  intermixing  with  the  other 
tribes  in  both  these  regions.  The  similarity  between  them  and  the  people  of  the 
eastern  isles,  and  the  northern  parts  of  America,  have  led  some  to  think  that  they 
have  either  passed  from  that  continent  to  their  present  abode,  or  were  divided  from 
it  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  separated  the  two  continents.  They  possess 
numbers  of  rein-deer,  which  they  call  kora,  and  from  which  the  name  of  the  tribe 
seems  to  have  been  derived.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  amounting  to  only  three 
or  four  thousand  bowmen. 

The  Kamtschadales  inhabit  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  which  is  separated 
from  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  by  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  and  stretches  from  about  the 
63d  to  the  51st  degree  of  latitude.  The  people  are  a  diminutive  race,  resembling 
the  Samoiedes  or  Laplanders,  but  rather  stouter  than  the  former.  Their  head  is 
large,  with  a  long  flat  face,  small  eyes,  thin  lips,  scanty  hair,  and  tawney  complex- 
ions.  The  females  are  often  fair,  and  much  handsomer  than  the  Samoiedian  women. 
The  scurvy,  as  in  other  cold  countries,  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  disorders,  and 
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sort  of  howl,  and  at  this  season  they  express  the  most  piteous  lamentations  day  and 
night  for  the  loss  of  their  liberty.  The  villages  generally  consist  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  houses,  each  of  which  has  at  least  six  dogs  belonging  to  it,  and  when  one 
dog  sets  up  a  howl  all  the  rest  immediately  follow,  and  make  the  most  horrible  noise 
imaginable. 

Six  of  these  dogs  is  the  usual  number  yoked  to  a  sledge,  and  they  are  capable  of 
drawing  a  weight  of  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  versts 
an  hour  ;  the  best  dogs,  however,  will  often  go  fifteen  versts  or  more,  which  is  from 
eight  to  ten  miles.  With  about  half  a  dried  or  frozen  fish  given  them  in  the  morning, 
they  will  run  sixty  or  eighty,  and  sometimes  even  a  hundred  versts  a  day;  after  which 
they  are  well  fed.  At  other  times  food  is  veiy  sparingly  administered  to  them. 
The  price  of  the  common  dogs  is  from  30  to  40  rubles,  but  a  good  leader  will  some- 
times sell  for  100. 

In  all  parts  of  Kamtschatka  regular  post  stations  are  established,  at  which  the 
traveller  can  be  supplied,  during  winter,  with  dogs  and  sledges,  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  horses  and  carriages  in  Europe.  These  stations  are  commonly  from  thirty 
to  fifty  versts  distant  from  each  other,  and  some  are  further  apart.  Here  the  travel- 
ler is  furnished  with  a  sledge  and  six  dogs  for  himself,  which  he  must  drive.  But  he 
is  accompanied  by  a  Kamtschadale  in  another,  who  carries  his  luggage,  and  is 
generally  the  owner  of  the  dogs.  He  takes  the  lead,  and  the  dogs  in  the  second 
sledge  having  him  constantly  in  view,  go  with  little  trouble.  The  sledges  are  made 
solely  of  birch-wood  and  leather  without  any  nails,  and  are  all  of  the  same  width, 
so  that  they  run  in  the  same  track,  and  the  sliders  are  about  half  an  inch  wider  in 
front  than  behind,  that  there  may  be  less  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  track. 
The  general  weight  of  one  of  these  sledges  is  from  20  to  22  pounds.  A  necessary 
appendage  to  each  is  a  strong  stick,  called  an  ostoll,  which  has  an  iron  pike  at  one 
end,  and  is  formed  into  an  obtuse  angle  or  segment  at  the  other,  to  which  rings  or 
shells  are  fastened.  This  supplies  the  place  of  both  whip  and  reins  ;  for  when  the 
driver  wishes  to  quicken  the  pace  of  his  dogs,  he  shakes  the  ostoll,  and  when  he 
desires  to  retard  or  stop  the  sledge,  he  thrusts  the  spike  into  the  ice  or  snow  before 
it.  It  is  thus  that  it  is  prevented  from  descending  too  rapidly  down  the  steep 
parts  of  the  road. 

Most  of  the  other  tribes  that  roam  over  the  trackless  wilds  of  Siberia  are  either 
comparatively  small,  or  have  a  great  affinity  to  those  already  described.  The  Ostiaks, 
however,  who  dwell  chiefly  near  the  banks  of  the  Oby,  are  numerous.  When  Siberia 
was  conquered  by  the  Tartars,  and  their  kingdom  established  on  the  Tobol,  they 
denominated  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  they  subjugated,  Uschtyceh,  a  word 
which,  like  the  Greek  harbor 6s,  rather  implied  a  foreigner  than  a  barbarian.  This 
term  was  also  retained  after  the  Russian  conquests  till  they  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  numerous  tribes  by  which  these  wide  regions  were  peopled.  The  Ostiaks 
of  the  Oby  are  a  Finnish  race.  Those  who  live  near  the  southern  parts  style  them- 
selves Asyaks,  from  the  river  which  they  call  l'ak  ;  ami  those  who  dwell  on  the 
northern  Oby  are  Konui  Kui,  or  people  of  Konda.  Both  these  .branches  now  live  in 
the  government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Oby  and  Irtish,  and  from  the  affinity  of  their 
language  and  manners  to  those  of  the  Permians,  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  that  people,  many  of  whom  fled  from  the  persecuting  zeal  of  one  of 
the  bishops  of  Perm,  and  crossed  the  Uralian  mountains,  choosing  rather  to  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience  beneath  a  more  inclement  sky,  than  live  in  their  native  land 
without  it. 

The  mountains  of  Caucasus  are  inhabited  by  various  tribes  and  nations,  some 
of  them  original,  and  some  descended  from  the  Sclavonians,  Persians,  Jews,  Arabs, 
Tartars,  and  other  nations,  who,  amidst  these  mountains,  found  an  asylum  from  the 
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successive  invasions  that  have  desolated  western  Asia.  Some  of  these  tribes  have 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Russia  ;  but  this  is  a  very  precarious  submission. 
Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  Caucasan  nations  are  the  Circassians  and  the 
Georgians.  The  females  of  both  countries,  particularly  the  Georgians,  have  long  been 
the  pride  of  the  eastern  harams.  Most  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  mountainous 
regions  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  present  a  complete  picture  of  the 
state  of  Europe  at  the  height  of  the  feudal  system.  They  are  in  general  ruled 
by  princes,  who  hold  their  possessions  by  military  service,  and  are  surrounded  by 
their  vassals,  who  are  considered  merely  as  slaves.  These  consist  of  two  classes  ; 
the  one  composed  of  hereditary  serfs,  and  the  other  of  absolute  slaves,  taken  in  their 
plundering  excursions. 

The  Circassians  inhabit  the  districts  south  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  from 
the  Black  sea  to  the  Caspian,  and  generally  controul  most  of  the  other  nations  who 
live  in  the  mountains  asfar  south  as  Georgia.  These  remarkable  people  are  also  called 
Tscherkess,  Tscherkessi,  or  Tscherkessians,  by  the  Russians.  The  name  is  of  Tartar 
origin,  and  seems  to  be  compounded  of  Tscher,  a  road,  and  kesmeh,  to  cut  off. 
Tscherkessian  therefore  signifies  a  cutter  oft*  or  interceptor  of  roads,  that  is,  a  high- 
wayman or  robber.  The  term  Circassian,  by  which  they  are  denominated  in  western 
Europe,  is  merely  a  modification  of  this  name.  A  few  of  the  Circassian  tribes  have 
acknowleged  the  authority  of  Russia,  but  even  this  is  without  being  tributary,  and  the 
others  can  only  be  prevented  from  plundering  the  adjacent  provinces  by  the  line  of 
forts  which  the  Russians  erected  along  the  northern  base  of  the  Caucasan  chain. 
The  Circassians  of  the  present  day  are  a  horde  of  banditti  inhabiting  the  regions 
whence  the  Cossacks  originally  descended.  Continually  repelled  from  their  ancient 
boundary,  the  Tanais  and  the  lake  Moetis,  and  ultimately  driven  beyond  the  Kuban 
and  the  Terek,  they  hang,  as  it  were,  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  or 
carry  on  predatory  excursions  from  the  swampy  plains  at  its  base.  These  moun- 
taineers, like  the  Tartars  of  the  Kuban,  are  ever  at  war  with  the  Cossacks,  who,  as  well 
as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black  sea,  call  them  Tschervhess  and  Tscherchessi.  They 
are  composed  of  princes,  usdens  or  nobles,  vassals,  and  slaves.  Dr.  Clarke  thus 
describes  the  princes. 

"  The  extraordinary  appearance  of  the  Circassian  princes  drew  our  attention 
entirely  to  them.  Their  clothes  were  ragged,  their  necks  and  legs  quite  bare.  Only 
a  few  wore  upon  their  feet  slippers  of  red  leather.  Their  heads  were  all  shaven,  and 
covered  upon  the  crown,  with  small  scull-caps,  laced  with  silver.  In  their  belts  they 
had  large  pistols.  By  their  sides  were  suspended  a  sabre  and  a  knife.  Ball  cartridges 
sewed  singly,  were  ranged  in  rows  upon  their  breasts.  The  sleeves  of  their  jackets 
being  worn  out  at  elbows,  there  appeared  through  the  holes  plates  of  silver  or 
steel  armour,  inlaid.  This  armour  was  worn  next  the  skin,  covering  the  arms,  but 
concealed  by  their  clothes.  A  coat  of  mail  protected  also  the  breast  and  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Some  of  them  wear  a  sort  of  iron  shirt,  made  of  twisted  mail,  or 
rings  so  closely  interwoven,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  form,  that  every  part  of  the 
body, except  the  face,  was  covered.  Pallas,  in  his  travels,  through  the  south  of  Russia, 
has  represented  one  of  these  princes  on  horseback,  covered  by  this  kind  of  armour. 
A  bow  and  quiver  are  fastened  by  straps  around  the  hips.  The  Russian  army  very 
much  dreaded  these  destructive  weapons ;  as  they  are  used  by  skilful  marksmen, 
who,  like  riflemen,  station  themselves  in  trees,  or  among  rocks,  in  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  to  shoot  the  officers. 

"  Here  we  saw  some  of  the  wildest  mountaineers  of  Caucasus,  all  of  whom 
completely  armed,  and  all  robbers  by  profession.  The  representations  made  of  the 
natives  in  the  South  Seas  do  not  picture  human  nature  in  a  more  savage  state  than 
it  appears  among  the  Circassians.     Instructed  from  their  infancy  to  consider  war 
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and  plunder  not  only  as  a  necessary,  but  as  an  honourable  occupation,  they  bear  in 
their  countenance  a  most  striking  expression  of  ferocious  valour,  of  cunning,  suspi- 
cion, and  distrust.  If,  while  a  Circassian  is  standing  behind  you,  a  sudden  retrospect 
betrays  to  von  his  features,  his  brow  lowers,  and  he  seems  meditating  some  desperate 
act  ;  but  the  instant  lie  perceives  that  he  is  observed,  his  countenance  relaxes  into  a 
deceitful  smile,  and  lie  assumes  the  most  obsequious  and  submissive  attitude  imagina- 
ble. Their  bodies,  especially  their  legs,  feet,  and  arms,  are  for  the  most  part  naked. 
They  wear  no  shirt,  and  only  a  pair  of  coarse  ragged  drawers,  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knee.  Over  their  shoulders  they  carry,  even  during  the  greatest  heat  of 
summer,  a  thick  and  heavy  cloak  of  felt,  or  the  hide  of  a  goat,  with  the  hair  on  the 
outside,  reaching  below  the  waist.  Under  this  covering  appears  the  sabre,  bow  and 
quiver,  musket,  and  other  weapons.  The  peasants  as  well  as  their  princes  shave  the 
head,  and  cover  it  with  the  scull-cap  as  before  mentioned.  Difference  of  rank, 
indeed,  seems  to  cause  little  distinction  of  dress  among  them,  except  that,  the  pea- 
sant further  covers  the  head  and  shoulders  with  a  large  cowl.  The  beauty  of  features 
and  form,  for  which  the  Circassians  have  so  long  been  celebrated,  is  certainly  pre- 
valent among  them.  Their  noses  are  aquiline,  their  eye-brows  arched  and  regular, 
their  mouths  small,  their  teeth  remarkably  white,  and  their  ears  not  so  large  nor  so 
prominent  as  among  the  Tartars ;  although  from  having  the  head  shaved,  they  appear 
to  disadvantage,  according  to  our  European  notions.  They  are  well  shaped  and  very 
active  ;  being  generally  of  the  middle  size,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  eight  or  nine 
inches.  Their  women  are  the  most  beautiful,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  of  enchanting 
perfection  of  countenance,  and  very  delicate  features.  Those  whom  we  saw,  the 
accidental  captives  of  war,  carried  off  with  their  families,  were  remarkably  handsome. 
Many  of  them,  although  suffering  from  ill  health,  fatigue,  and  grief,  and  under 
every  possible  circumstance  of  disadvantage,  had  yet  a  very  interesting  appear- 
ance. Their  hair  is  generally  dark,  or  light  brown,  sometimes  approaching  to  black. 
Their  eyes  have  a  singular  animation,  peculiar  to  the  Circassian  people;  this  in  some 
of  them  gives  an  expression  of  ferocity.  The  most  chosen  work  of  the  best  painters, 
representing  a  Hector  or  a  Helen,  do  not  display  greater  beauty  than  we  beheld 
even  in  the  prison  at  Ekaterinedara,  where  wounded  Circassians,  male  and  female, 
loaded  with  fetters,  and  huddled  together,  were  pining  in  sickness  and  sorrow. 

"  In  different  parts  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  bearing  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Caucasus,  the  languages  are  as  various  as  the  principalities.  Few  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Kuban  Tartary  are  able  to  converse  with  any  of  the  Cir- 
cassian tribes.  Those  whom  we  saw  near  the  river,  spoke  a  dialect  so  harsh  and 
guttural,  that  it  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Pallas  says  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Circassian  bears  no  affinity  to  any  other  language,  and  that,  according 
to  report,  their  princes  and  Usdens  speak  a  peculiar  dialect,  secreted  from  the  com- 
mon people,  and  chiefly  used  in  their  predatory  excursions.  Their  mode  of  life  is 
that  of  professional  robbers.  It  might  have  been  said  of  the  Circassians,  as  of 
Ishmael,  '  He  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him.'  Those  who  inhabit  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  are 
not  occupied  in  any  agricultural  employment,  depend  solely  on  plunder  for  their 
subsistence.  The  petty  princes  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other  :  every  one 
plunders  his  neighbour.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  go  completely  armed  to  the 
labours  of  the  field.  The  crops  are  also  guarded  by  armed  men.  No  Circassian 
poet  can  therefore  celebrate  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  plough,  since  with  them 
it  is  a  warlike  pursuit.  The  sower  scattering  seed,  or  the  reaper  who  gathers  the 
sheaves,  is  constantly  liable  to  an  assault;  and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  not 
more  essential  to  the  harvest,  than  the  carbine,  the  pistol,  and  the  sabre." 

Many  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  harams  are  supplied  with  Circassian  females, 
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who  are  generally  the  most  beautiful  of  the  captives  taken  by  the  petty  princes 
in  their  plundering  expeditions  ;  and  when  these  fail,  it  has  been  said  that  they  sell 
their  own  daughters,  or  those  of  their  vassals."  Most  of  these  females,  however, 
are  sent  from  the  provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  Imiretta.  Amidst  such  a  savage  mode 
of  life,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  important  accomplishments  that  a  Circas- 
sian can  acquire,  is  horsemanship.  In  this  they  even  excel  the  Cossacks,  who 
generally  acknowledge  their  inability  to  overtake  the  Circassians  in  pursuit.  Their 
horses  are  high-bred  Arabians,  and  extremely  fleet.  Some  travellers  assert,  that 
when  a  stranger  has  voluntarily  confided  in  the  honour  of  a  Circassian,  he  is  con- 
sidered as  a  sacred  trust,  even  by  the  very  individual  who  would  cross  the  Kuban, 
to  carry  off  and  sell  him  as  a  slave,  when  once  beyond  his  territory.  Should  the 
enemies  of  a  stranger  who  has  become  the  guest  of  a  Circassian,  prepare  to  carry 
him  off  by  force,  M.  Klaproth  says,  the  wife  of  the  host  gives  him  some  milk  from 
her  breast,  after  which  he  is  considered  as  her  legitimate  son,  and  his  new  brethren 
must  defend  him  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  revenge  his  blood  if  shed.  This 
revenge  of  blood  is  the  same  as  practised  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  called  by  the  Circas- 
sians ///  htassa,  the  price  of  blood.  It  is  universal  among  the  Caucasan  tribes,  and 
is  the  great  cause  of  the  feuds  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  perpetually  embroiled. 
The  enmity  between  them  and  the  Russians  springs  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
same  source. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  customs  of  these  people,  are  partly 
derived  from  M.  Klaproth' s  late  travels. — Age  procures  the  highest  respect,  and 
when  any  subject  of  a  public  nature  is  to  be  considered,  the  oldest  princes  and 
usdens,  and  some  of  the  richest  of  the  other  inhabitants  who  have  obtained  a  repu- 
tation for  wisdom,  meet  and  discuss  the  matter,  but  always  with  much  noise  and 
confusion.  They  have  neither  written  laws  nor  regular  tribunals  ;  but  custom  has 
assigned  certain  punishments  for  theft  and  murder.  No  nation  prides  itself  higher 
on  its  genealogy  than  the  Circassians,  and  a  prince  invariably  marries  the  daughter 
of  a  prince,  and  an  usden  the  daughter  of  an  usden.  The  wives  are  purchased,  and 
the  price  given  for  the  daughter  of  a  prince,  is  often  2000  silver  rubles.  On  the  birth 
of  a  child,  a  prince  celebrates  the  event  with  great  festivities  ;  and  if  it  be  a  boy,  he 
consigns  him  on  the  third  day  to  one  of  his  usdens,  who  generally  vie  with  each 
other  for  the  honour  of  bringing  him  up.  The  usden  to  whom  he  is  entrusted, 
supplies  a  nurse,  who  gives  him  a  name.  From  that  time  the  father  never  sees 
him  till  his  marriage.  Hence  results  the  greatest  indifference  between  the  nearest 
relations.  A  prince  feels  indignant  at  the  person  who  inquires  after  the  health  of 
his  wife  and  family.  The  foster-father  provides  a  wife  for  his  ward,  and  either  by 
himself  or  in  conjunction  with  the  other  usdens,  pays  the  Jcalim,  or  marriage  price, 
in  sabres,  muskets,  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  and  the  father  of  the  girl  frequently 
makes  a  present  of  a  few  vassals  to  his  new  son-in-lavv.  When  the  female  has  only 
one  suitor,  she  is  carried  off"  by  stealth ;  but  when  there  are  rivals  they  usually 
fight  for  the  bride,  and  the  survivor  obtains  her  as  his  prize.  Females  are  commonly 
married  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  year,  and  those  who  remain  single  after 
that  period,  seldom  marry  at  all.  A  husband  cannot  publicly  visit  his  wife  in  the 
day  time  without  a  breach  of  decorum.  The  sons  of  usdens  remain  under  the 
parental  roof  till  they  are  three  or  four  years  old,  when  they  are  committed  to  the 
care  of  a  preceptor,  who  never  receives  any  remuneration  either  for  his  trouble  or 
the  support  of  the  child. 

Most  of  the  Circassians  are  Mahomedans,  and  they  bury  their  dead  with  their 
faces  towards  Mecca.  The  Moollah,  or  priest,  reads  some  passages  from  the  Koran  at 
the  funeral,  for  which  he  is  usually  rewarded  with  the  best  horse  of  the  deceased. 
They  used  to  inter  the  most  valuable  effects  with  the  body,  but  now  they  only  bury 
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his  common  clothes.  Black  is  worn  for  a  twelvemonth,  but  not  for  those  slain  in 
battle  with  the  Russians,  as  they  believe  the  spirits  of  such  go  immediately  to  para- 
dise. When  a  theft  has  been  committed  on  the  property  of  a  prince,  the  person,  if 
discovered,  must,  according  to  custom,  forfeit  nine  times  the  value  of  the  stolen 
property  and  a  slave.  He  who  robs  an  usden  must  return  what  he  has  taken  and 
thirty  oxen. 

The  houses,  or  rather  huts  of  these  people,  are  made  of  platted  osiers,  plastered 
inside  and  out,  and  covered  with  straw.  Forty  or  fifty  of  them,  placed  in  a  circle, 
form  a  village,  and  the  utmost  cleanliness  prevails  in  their  dwellings,  dress,  and 
cookery.  In  their  excursions  their  saddle  serves  for  a  pillow,  their  piece  of  felt  for 
a  bed,  and  their  large  felt  cloak  for  a  covering.  In  bad  weather  they  construct  a 
small  tent  with  the  felt,  which  is  supported  by  branches  of  trees.  The  Circassians 
are  divided  into  several  distinct  tribes,  and  the  Lesgi,  or  Lesgians,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  are  esteemed  the  most  barbarous. 
Their  very  name  is  a  terror  in  many  of  the  adjacent  states. 

Another  interesting  people,  now  included  in  the  colossal  empire  of  Russia,  are 
the  Georgians,  who  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucassan 
range.  Here  the  strictest  feudal  system  prevails,  and  though  the  nobles  often 
inhabit  only  mean  cottages,  they  possess  an  absolute  authority  over  their  vassals. 
The  natives,  says  Mr.  Kinnier,  appear  to  more  advantage  than  in  other  countries. 
The  men  are  tall  and  elegant,  while  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  Georgian  girl  are 
proverbial  throughout  the  east.  These  females  rival  the  Circassians  in  point  of 
beauty,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  favourites  in  all  the  eastern  harams.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greeks,  Christians,  intermixed  with  Jews,  Armenians,  and 
Tartars. 

Few  Antiquities  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  like  Siberia.  The  principal 
are  Tumuli  found  on  some  of  the  steppes,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yenisei. 
These  are  occasionally  composed  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  rude  sculptures  re- 
presenting human  faces,  horsemen,  lancers,  and  other  similar  objects,  characteristic 
of  these  wandering  hordes,  whose  chiefs  they  are  doubtless  designed  to  commemo- 
rate. One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  is  near  Tomsk,  which  Pallas  describes  as  a 
large  tomb,  ornamented  with  rude  figures. 

The  Natural  Curiosities  of  these  wide  regions  have  been  little  illustrated 
by  travellers,  though  many  doubtless  exist.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Lena,  there 
is  a  naked  rugged  hill  called  the  Harp-Mountain,  which  presents  towards  the  river  a 
flat  triangular  surface,  rising  almost  perpendicularly,  like  a  wall,  and  composed  of 
strata  of  red  and  green  marl.  In  another  place,  in  that  neighbourhood,  says  Mr. 
Langsdorff,  the  forms  of  the  mountains  are  very  remarkable.  "  They  vary  at  every 
moment,  (of  the  traveller's  progress)  presenting  new  and  picturesque  appearances. 
Here  and  there  rise  cliffs  in  the  form  of  pillars  and  towers,  which  perfectly  resem- 
ble ancient  Gothic  ruins,  and  afford  the  clearest  proofs  of  their  having  been  brought 
to  their  present  state  by  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature."  Singular  ice  vallies 
or  glaciers  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Siberia.  When  the  same  traveller  passed 
through  the  valley  of  Okatschan,  a  part  of  it  and  that  of  Lanku,  which  opens  into 
it,  was  covered,  for  several  versts,  three  feet  thick  with  ice,  while  amidst  this  wintry 
scene  rose,  at  intervals,  tall  willows  in  full  verdure.  Nearer  Irkutsk  there  is  a  valley 
five  or  six  versts  long,  and  about  four  broad,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  hills, 
except  an  opening  at  one  extremity.  On  entering  this  valley  a  transition  is  imme- 
diately experienced  from  summer  to  winter.  The  ice  never  thaws,  and  is  several 
feet  thick,  but  the  numerous  clefts,  forming  the  beds  of  streams,  render  it  difficult 
to  explore.  The  volcanoes  and  hot  springs  of  Kamtschatka  are  also  among  the 
prominent  Natural  Curiosities  in  that  peninsula.  At  one  of  these,  near  the  village  of 
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Malk,  the  waters  boil  out  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  a  charming  valley,  the 
■natural  scenery  of  which  is  represented  as  truly  delightful. 

Among  the  Natural  Curiosities  of  these  dominions,  are  the  tusks  of  Mammoths, 
or  Fossil  Elephants,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  buried  in  the  alluvial  soil, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These  consti- 
tute one  of  the  principal  exports,  and  supply  most  of  the  ivory  used  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  other  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  But  the  greatest  curiosity  of  this 
kind,  was  the  entire  body  of  a  large  Mammoth,  lately  found  frozen  in  a  cliff  on  the 
shore  of  the  Icy  sea.  A  description  of  it  is  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are 
taken. 

About  the  end  of  August,  when  the  fishing  season  of  the  Lena  ceases,  some  of 
the  Tungusian  families  repair  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  the  peninsula  of  Tamut,  on 
the  right  bank  of  that  river.  On  this  occasion,  in  1799,  one  of  the  chiefs,  named 
Schumachoff,  when  searching  along  the  coast  for  Mammoths'  horns  (tusks)  perceived 
among  the  blocks  of  ice  with  which  the  shores  of  the  Icy  sea  abound,  a  shapeless  mass, 
which  he  climbed  up  the  rocks  to  examine,  but  could  not  ascertain  what  it  was. 
The  next  year  more  of  the  ice  was  melted,  but  not  sufficiently  to  discover  what  it 
contained.  In  1801,  one  side  of  the  animal  and  one  of  its  tusks  were  clear,  but 
the  discovery  of  this  monster  was  considered  by  these  superstitious  people  as  an 
omen  of  future  calamity  to  the  chief  and  his  family.  In  1803,  the  ice  beneath  the 
animal  having  melted,  it  fell  on  a  bank  of  sand.  In  the  following  spring,  all 
apprehension  of  danger  being  removed,  Schumachoff  came  to  the  Mammoth,  and 
cut  off  his  tusks,  which  he  exchanged  with  a  merchant  for  goods  to  the  value  of  50 
rubles.  At  that  time  the  animal  was  whole,  the  flesh  was  quite  fresh,  and  it  ap- 
peared very  fat.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  Mr.  Adams  was  at  Jakutsk,  and  having 
been  informed  of  the  discovery,  set  off  for  the  place,  to  whicli  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  Tungusian  chief,  and  others  who  had  seen  the  animal  in  its  perfect  state. 
The  Jakutskians  of  the  neighbourhood  had  cut  off  part  of  the  flesh  to  feed  their 
dogs,  and  the  white-bears,  with  other  animals,  had  devoured  most  of  the  remainder, 
but  the  bones  and  great  part  of  the  skin  still  remained.  These,  with  361b.  of  the 
hair,  which  the  dampness  of  the  place  where  it  lay  had  separated  from  the  skin, 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Adams  and  conveyed  to  Jakutsk,  and  ultimately  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh. It  was  a  male,  and  the  skin  was  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddish  wool,  and  black  hair,  and  of  such  extraordinary  weight,  that  ten  persons  found 
great  difficulty  in  transporting  about  three-fourths  of  it  a  few  paces  to  the  shore. 
The  height  of  the  animal  was  nine  feet  four  inches,  and  its  length  from  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  without  including  the  tusks,  (which  were  nine  feet  six  inches 
measured  along  the  curve)  was  sixteen  feet  four  inches.  The  weight  of  the  two 
tusks  was  3601bs.  and  the  head  without  them  4l41bs.  The  place  where  the  Mam- 
moth was  found  was  a  few  yards  from  a  steep  escarpment  or  cliff  of  ice,  from  which 
it  had  fallen.  This  escarpment  occupies  the  space  between  two  promontories,  and 
is  nearly  two  miles  long,  and  from  180  to  240  feet  high.  Its  substance  is  a  clear 
pure  ice,  inclining  towards  the  sea,  covered  with  a  layer  of  moss  and  friable  earth, 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  thick.  When  the  animal  was  first  discovered,  it  was 
about  40  feet  below  this  surface  enveloped  in  the  solid  ice. 

The  Islands  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  consist,  of  several 
groups  between  the  eastern  confines  of  Siberia  and  the  shores  of  America.  One  of 
these  groups  or  chains  is  a  broken  continuation  of  the  promontory  of  Kamtschatka, 
and  consists  of  various  rocky  islands  ;  some  of  which  are  inhabited  by  a  people 
resembling  the  Kamtshadales.  They  are  denominated  theKuriles,  ovKurilian  Islands. 
Another  chain  forms  a  similar  continuation  of  the  American  promontory  of  Alaska, 
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and  are  called  by  our  navigators  the  Fox  islands,  from  the  immense  number  of  foxes 
found  on  them.  They  are  also  styled  the  Aleutian  Islands,  under  which  name  they 
are  now  usually  described,  Beering's  island  and  Copper  island  are  situated  near 
the  eastern  shore  of  Kaiutschatka,  and  there  are  likewise  some  others  north  of  the 
Aleutian  Isles  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  with 
Clerk's  island  near  the  entrance  of  Beering's  strait. 

The  Kurilian  archipelago  stretches  from  the  southern  point  of  Kamtschatka 
to  about  the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  which  is  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles.  The  number  of  islands  exceeds  twenty,  but  they  are  not  all  peopled  ;  and 
some  of  them  are  uninhabitable  from  the  deficiency  of  water.  The  two  which  are 
nearest  the  continent  were  discovered  by  the  Russian  merchant  Colesoff,  from 
Kamtschatka,  in  1713,  who  sent  a  few  Cossacks  to  take  possession  of  them  in  the 
name  of  Russia,  and  imposed  a  tribute  of  furs  on  the  inhabitants  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  subjection  to  that  power.  About  seven  years  after,  three  more  were 
known,  and  the  remainder  have  since  been  discovered;  and  taken  possession  of  in 
like  manner  by  the  Russian  navigators  who  have  traversed  these  seas.  Only  nineteen 
of  these  islands  can  be  considered  as  subject  to  Russia,  as  the  Japanese  have  settle- 
ments in  the  three  southern  ones. 

The  Aleutian  islands  belong  to  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  and  the  inhabitants, 
who  amount  only  to  14,000,  pay  a  tribute  of  furs  and  skins,  which  the  Russian  offi- 
cers collect  about  every  two  years.  Some  of  them  are  fertile  and  well  wooded  ; 
others  are  destitute  of  trees ;  and  some  are  merely  barren  rocks,  frequented  by 
seals  and  sea  fowls.     They  are  all  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  some  are  volcanic. 

The  inhabitants  are  called  Kuriles,  and  are  a  small  race  with  round  flat  faces, 
and  black  hair,  with  which  their  bodies  are  also  much  covered.  Their  appearance 
is  not  unpleasant,  as  they  have  not  that  ferocity  of  aspect  which  marks  many 
savage,  or  half  civilized  tribes.  They  are  described  as  humane,  honest,  faithful, 
and  hospitable  to  each  other  ;  but  averse  to  foreigners.  This  last  expression  implies 
nothing  more  than  a  dislike  of  their  Russian  masters,  who  are  the  only  foreigners 
with  which  most  of  them  are  acquainted.  Their  speech  is  a  kind  of  chant,  and 
the  men  are  chiefly  employed  in  hunting  and  fishing,  in  which  they  use  boats  made 
of  the  trees  which  grow  in  their  own  islands,  or  the  drift  wood  that  is  washed  on 
their  shores. 

Their  principal  food,  therefore,  consists  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  the  products  of 
the  sea,  and  the  roots  which  the  soil  spontaneously  yields.  Scarcely  any  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  the  northern  isles,  but  the  southern  are  visited  by  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese,  who  exchange  japanned  wares,  cooking  utensils,  sabres,  stuffs,  tobacco, 
and  ornaments,  for  eagles'  feathers,  furs,  and  blubber.  The  Kuriles  live  in  huts, 
princip.  lly  built  of  earth  like  those  of  the  Kamtschadales,  but  they  generally  make 
their  floors  of  wood,  and  their  whole  domestic  establishments  are  superior  in  neat- 
ness and  convenience  to  those  of  their  continental  neighbours.  In  the  northern  isles, 
the  dress  of  the  Kuriles  is  like  that  of  the  Tunguses  on  the  opposite  parts  of  the 
continent,  which  is  composed  of  the  skins  and  furs  of  various  animals,  particularly  the 
sea-calf,  and  those  of  several  aquatic  birds  in  their  feathers.  They  cut  their  hair  and 
wear  hats.  In  the  southern  islands,  the  dress  is  more  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  and 
principally  consists  of  nankeen  and  silk  stuffs  procured  from  that  country ;  but 
some  wear  the  skins  and  feathers  of  birds,  and  most  of  them  have  Japanese  sabres. 
They  let  their  hair  and  beards  grow,  and  paint  their  lips  black.  The  dress  of  the 
women  differs  little  from  that  of  the  men.  They  appear  to  have  a  confused  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  but  still  practise  the  superstitious  rites  of  Shamanism,  and  the 
owl  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  their  worship.     Such  are  the  absurdities  into 
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which  those  are  sunk  whom  the  divine  light  of  Revelation  has  not  yet 
reached. 

The  Aleutian  Archipelago^  Fox  Islands,  stretch  from  near  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska  towards  the  shore  of  Kamtschatka,  in  the  53d  and  54th  degrees  of 
latitude.  They  are  principally  visited  by  the  Russians  for  the  furs  and  skins  they 
produce  ;  and  the  Russian  North  American  company  have  settlements  upon  some  of 
them,  particularly  on  Oonalashka,  one  of  the  largest,  which  is  situated  in  the  54th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  the  166  th  of  west  longitude.  As  a  great  similarity  per- 
vades this  group  and  their  inhabitants,  the  description  of  this  island  will  be  sufficient. 
It  stretches  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  is  about  75  versts,  or  50  English  miles, 
long;  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  and  the  north-west  side  is  deeply  indented  by 
bays  and  creeks,  some  of  which  afford  good  harbours.  Part  of  the  south-west  coast 
is  composed  of  stupendous  cliffs. 

Several  high  rounded  hills  rise  on  this  island  as  well  as  on  most  others  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  among  which  two  volcanoes  are  particularly  distinguished.  Mr. 
Langsdorjf,  to  whose  works  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  following  particulars, 
says,  the  whole  island  consists  of  a  mass  of  rock,  thinly  covered  with  earth.  The 
hills  are  of  very  unequal  heights,  intersected  by  irregularvallies,  principally  composed 
of  a  fertile  soil,  apparently  washed  from  the  hills.  There  are  also  numerous  ponds 
of  excellent  water.  No  trees  grow  on  this  or  the  adjacent  isles,  but  a  few  dwarf 
birch,  willow,  and  elder,  are  sometimes  met  with,  besides  several  bushes  that  produce 
agreeable  berries.  The  wood  for  building  their  huts,  making  the  frames  of  their 
canoes,  and  other  purposes,  is  obtained  from  the  sea,  being  drifted  on  the  shores 
from  the  western  coast  of  America  or  the  islands  of  Japan. 

The  inhabitants  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  medium  race  between  the  North 
Americans  and  the  Mongol  Tartars.  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  and  have  strong 
marked  features,  with  a  pleasing  benevolent  countenance.  Their  skin  is  dark,  but 
made  worse  by  their  want  of  cleanliness.  They  have  full  round  faces,  flat  noses, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes,  but  they  pluck  out  their  beard  by  the  roots  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  grow.  They  are  good-natured,  kind,  submissive,  and  careful ;  but  when 
roused  to  anger,  they  become  rash  and  regardless  of  danger  or  death.  The  country 
is  very  thinly  peopled,  and  its  population  has  diminished  since  the  Russian  American 
company  formed  an  establishment  on  the  island.  Their  "  habitations  are  holes  dug 
in  the  earth,  covered  with  a  roof,  over  which  earth  is  thrown;  when  they  have  stood 
for  some  time  they  are  overgrown  with  grass,  so  that  a  village  has  the  appearance 
of  an  European  church-yard  full  of  graves.  Into  these  huts  the  inhabitants  descend 
by  the  chimney,  or  hole  whence  the  smoke  issues.  To  some  of  the  largest,  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  Russians,  a  low  door  is  made  in  the  side.  The  light;'is  admit- 
ted through  a  little  opening  or  window  covered  over  with  seals'  entrails,  or  dried  fish- 
skin.  Several  divisions  are  made  within  by  means  of  seal-skins,  or  straw  mats, 
which  separate  the  domains  and  property  of  the  different  families  that  occupy  the 
habitation."  Sea-dogs,  with  the  fat  and  some  parts  of  the  whale,  form  the  principal 
food  of  these  islanders.  The  common  kinds  offish  also  increase  their  stores.  Vege- 
tables are  either  not  liked,  or  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  raising  them, as  they  are 
seldom  used.  Fishing  is  their  great  employment ;  and  next  to  it  is  hunting  the  sea- 
dog,  which  supplies  the  Aleutians  with  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  make 
clothes,  thongs,  carpets,  shoes,  and  several  household  utensils  of  its  skin,  besides 
covering  their  canoes  with  it.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the  oil  made  of  its  fat  is  not 
only  an  article  of  food,  but  also  used  to  light  and  warm  their  habitations.  The 
sesophagus  is  converted  into  small-clothes  and  boots  ;  and  liquors  are  preserved  in 
its  paunch.  Rain  garments  and  windows  are  also  made  of  its  entrails.  Its  bristles 
serve  as  ornaments  for  their  head-dresses.     The  clothing  of  both  men  and  women 
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is  nearly  the  same.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  shirt  made  of  the  sea-dog's  skin,  or  of 
those  of  various  sea-birds.  They  arc  fastened  round  the  neck  with  a  broad  stiff  collar  ; 
and  are  often  ingeniously  ornamented  with  glass  beads,  sea-parrots*  beaks,  stripes  of 
sea-otter  skin, goats'-hair,  feathers,  or  dyed  leather.  They  also  make  feather  garments, 
on  which  a  person  will  sometimes  be  employed  a  whole  year,  and  great  art  is  often 
displayed  in  working  them.  When  the  weather  is  dry  and  cold  the  feathers  are 
worn  inside,  instead  of  fur;  but  in  wet  weather  they  are  worn  outside,  as  a  protection 
from  the  rain.  Their  rain  dress  is  made  of  the  entrails  of  the  sea-dog,  which  are  so 
effectually  sewed  together  as  to  be  completely  water-proof,  and  is  called  a  kanaleika. 
A  hood  is  attached  which  covers  the  head,  and  is  tied  under  the  chin.  The  most 
expensive  part  of  the  head-dress  worn  in  these  islands  is  a  wooden  hat,  which  over- 
shadows the  eyes  like  an  umbrella,  but  is  rounded  off  behind.  From  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  suitable  piece  of  wood,  and  forming  it  into  its  proper  shape,  these  hats 
are  much  valued.  They  are  adorned  with  beads,  and  small  ivory  figures  cut  from 
the  teeth  of  the  sea-cow,  with  the  bristles  from  the  beard  of  a  Sea-Lion.  The  last  are 
highly  esteemed  ornaments  ;  for  as  each  animal  has  only  four  of  these  bristles,  when 
a  considerable  number  is  collected,  they  are  considered  as  the  trophies  of  a  good 
hunter.  The  women  generally  go  barefoot ;  and  wear  bracelets  of  glass  beads  on 
their  ankles  as  well  as  on  their  wrists,  with  numerous  rings  on  their  fingers.  The  hair 
of  the  men  mostly  hangs  wild  over  their  shoulders,  but  the  females  cut  theirs  just 
above  the  eyes  in  front,  and  tie  it  in  a  large  bunch  behind.  They  also  pierce  their 
nostrils,  and  put  small  pieces  of  wood  through  the  holes,  from  the  extremities  of 
which  they  suspend  strings  of  glass  beads  on  festivals  and  other  particular  occasions. 
Their  ears  and  under  lips  are  also  pierced  and  ornamented  in  the  same  manner. 
Tattooing  was  formerly  much  practised  by  the  females,  but  has  been  nearly  discon- 
tinued since  the  residence  of  the  Russians  among  them. 

As  the  Aleutians  derive  their  principal  means  of  subsistence  from  hunting  and 
fishing,  much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  preparing  implements  and  weapons  necessary 
for  these  employments.  These  are  canoes,  oars,  spears,  javelins,  lines,  and  hooks. 
The  canoes  are  called  baidarkas,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Greenlanders  and  Esqui- 
maux. They  are  wooden  frames  about  eighteen  feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  deep,  covered  with  leather  made  of  sea-dogs'  skins,  drawn  tight  over  them, 
leaving  only  a  round  hole  for  the  person  who  uses  them.  They  generally  hold  only  one 
person,  but  are  sometimes  made  for  two.  A  piece  of  leather  is  fastened  round  each 
hole,  which  the  person  ties  close  round  his  waist,  and  thus  excludes  the  water  from  the 
inside  of  the  boat.  A  new  well-oiled  leather  canoe  may  remain  constantly  at  sea  in  fine 
weather,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days  without  being  injured,  and  about  half  that  time 
in  rough  stormy  weather,  for  on  such  occasions  the  seams  of  the  leather  give  way, 
and  the  water  gets  in.  M.  Langsdorjf  considers  these  baidarkas  as  the  best  means 
yet  discovered  for  performing  short  voyages  the  quickest,  in  any  weather,  and  with 
the  least  possible  danger.  The  Aleutians  even  visit  the  Russian  settlement  at  Sitcha, 
on  the  American  coast,  in  them,  which  is  a  voyage  of  more  than  550  miles.  They  are 
so  dexterous  in  throwing  the  javelin,  that  even  whales  are  killed  with  it  alone.  When 
they  perceive  one  of  these  monsters,  they  follow  him  in  their  baidarkas,  watching 
the  moment  when  he  raises  his  head  to  breathe,  and  then  endeavour  to  pierce  him 
with  their  javelins  near  the  front  fin.  When  this  is  effectually  done  the  animal  soon 
bleeds  to  death,  and  floats  upon  the  surface.  He  is  then  towed  to  their  dwellings, 
and  cut  up. 

Each  Aleutian  has  his  particular  mark,  by  which  his  weapons  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  his  neighbour  ;  and  when  a  whale  is  killed,  the  point  of  the  javelin  is 
commonly  discovered  in  the  wound,  and  is  a  testimony  to  whom  the  fish  belongs. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  chief  of  the  village,  the  persons  who 
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killed  the  whale,  and  each  individual  who  assisted  to  secure  him,  had  their  particular 
portions  assigned  them  ;  but  the  Russian  company  now  claim  one-half,  and  leave 
the  Aleutians  to  divide  the  rest  as  they  can.  The  fins,  the  fat,  the  tongue,  the  en- 
trails, the  tendons,  the  jaws,  and  some  of  the  other  bones,  are  the  only  parts  that 
are  valuable  ;  the  flesh  is  of  no  use. 

Though  these  people  are  so  little  raised  above  savage  life,  they  often  manifest 
much  ingenuity  and  taste.  The  men  frequently  employ  their  leisure  hours  in  carving 
human  figures,aud  also  various  animals  andbirds  from  the  teeth  of  the  sea-cow,  which 
they  do  with  great  neatness,  considering  these  teeth  are  much  harder  than  ivory,  and 
their  want  of  proper  tools.  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  "  The  women  make  fine 
mats,  little  baskets,  and  pocket-books,  of  straw,  which  are  woven  together  with  so 
much  regularity,  and  in  such  symmetrical  figures,  that  they  might  be  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  very  skilful  European  artists."  They  also  dye  straw,  leather,  and 
other  substances  for  ornaments,  with  very  gay  colours.  Their  religion  consists  in  a 
superstitious  belief  of  a  variety  of  charms.  Many  of  them  have  been  baptized,  and 
nominally  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  but  their  whole  knowledge  of  its  doctrines 
is  confined  to  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  They  have  neither  ecclesiastics  nor 
places  of  worship  among  them  ;  and  the  morality  of  the  Russian  settlers  is  not  such 
as  to  inspire  them  with  any  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  have  no 
marriage  ceremony ;  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  live  together  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  union,  and  the  number  of  wives  is  only  limited  by  the  power 
of  maintaining  them.  When  these  means  diminish,  the  husband  sends  first  one  and 
then  another  back  to  her  friends,  and  then  they  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  get  other 
husbands.  Sometimes  a  woman  lives  with  two  husbands,  who  agree  between  them- 
selves upon  the  conditions  of  possessing  her,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  husbands 
to  make  an  exchange  of  wives.  The  Aleutians  are  extremely  fond  of  snuff  and 
brandy,  but  the  latter  is  very  scarce,  and  can  seldom  be  procured.  Dancing  is 
one  of  their  favourite  amusements,  which  is  performed  in  the  open  air,  to  the  sound 
of  a  small  drum,  frequently  accompanied  by  shaking  a  bladder  with  pebbles  in  it. 
These  dances  are  of  the  simplest  kind  possible,  and  merely  consist  of  two  or  three 
persons  hopping  at  the  same  time,  without  moving  from  their  respective  places. 

Several  other  islands  are  situated  between  this  chain  and  Beering's  strait.  The 
Russians  have  formed  settlements  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George. 
The  first  of  these  is  about  57°  15'  north,  and  170°  went,  from  Greenwich.  The 
other  is  a  smaller  island,  a  few  degrees  south-west  of  it.  They  were  discovered  in 
1786,  by  a  pilot  of  the  name  of  Pribuloff,  when  running  from  Oonalashka  to  Okotsk. 
St.  Paul  is  between  thirty  and  forty  versts,  or  about  25  miles  long,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  a  number  of  low  hills,  in  the  vallies  between  which  there  are  numerous 
ponds  of  fresh  water,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  island  is  covered 
with  grass  and  shrubs,  but  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  The  climate  is  cold  and 
ungenial,  being  almost  perpetually  enveloped  in  fogs,  and  subject  to  violent  storms 
in  winter  ;  but  it  is  asserted,  by  those  who  have  lived  many  years  on  the  island, 
that  the  cold  has  diminished,  and  the  number  of  plants  and  shrubs  spontaneously 
produced,  much  increased.  The  principal  objects  of  the  settlement,  which  belongs 
to  the  Russian  American  company,  are  the  capture  of  the  ice-fox,  and  the  sea-bear. 
The  former  has  greatly  decreased,  but  the  latter  abounds  so  much,  that  immense 
numbers  are  annually  killed.  These  are  of  the  seal  genus,  but  differ  from  the 
common  sea-dog  in  the  fine  furry  nature  of  their  skins,  which  are  highly  valued  by 
the  Chinese  and  Tartar  tribes.  They  are  so  numerous  in  this  island,  that  fifteen 
men  often  kill  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  course  of  a  summer.  The  usual  mode 
of  taking  them  is  to  get  between  them  and  the  sea,  and  drive  them  in  whole  troops 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore,  that  their  cries  may  not  frighten  the  others,  and  then 
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kill  them  with  their  clubs.  The  island  is  also  the  resort  of  myriads  of  sea-birds  that 
repair  thither  to  lay  and  hatch  their  eggs,  which  are  gathered  and  preserved  through 
the  year  in  oil,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  nutritious  article  of  food.  In 
such  an  inhospitable  spot,  so  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  even  the  Russian  settlers  would  consider  their  residence  there  as  a 
kind  of  transportation  ;  but  the  following  petition  of  these  men  to  the  chamberlain, 
/  on  Resanoff',  who  proposed  to  remove  them,  places  the  subject  in  a  different  light. 
Thev  requested  as  a  particular  favour  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  remain 
upon  the  island,  and  added,  "  We  have  here,  in  abundance,  every  thing  that  we 
want.  Of  the  skins  of  foxes  and  sea-bears  we  make  our  clothing  ;  the  latter,  which 
we  consider  as  our  flocks,  afford  us  excellent  food,  and  in  the  utmost  plenty.  Fruits 
of  several  sorts,  that  is  to  say,  berries,  are  not  wanting,  nor  is  there  any  deficiency 
of  wholesome  plants,  while  for  dainties  we  have  the  sea-birds  and  their  eggs.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  island  is  destitute  of  wood,  we  do  not  feel  the  want  of  it  so 
sensibly  as  might  be  supposed  ;  the  earth  huts  we  make  are  very  warm,  and  wood 
from  the  wrecks  of  ships  is  often  driven  on  shore;  while  bones  with  oil  serve  to  light 
and  warm  us,  as  well  as  to  cook  our  victuals." 

Clerke's  Island  is  about  latitude  63°,  and  in  nearly  the  same  longitude  as  St. 
Paul.  It  consists  of  several  hills  connected  together  by  low  grounds,  so  that  at  a 
distance  it  resembles  a  group  of  islands  ;  and  though  approaching  the  entrance  of 
Beering's  strait,  it  is  the  residence  of  a  few  rude  inhabitants.  Beering's  Island 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  western  of  the  Aleutian  chain. 

Some  islands  also  exist  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  both  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  and  further  east,  but  as  they  are  locked  up  in  almost  perpetual  ice,  they 
are  seldom  visited,  except  on  hunting  expeditions,  when  the  intervening  straits  are 
frozen. 


Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  the  principal  places  in  Asiatic  Russia. 


The  Latitudes  are  North,  and  most  of  the  Longitudes  East. 


Names  of  Places. 


Astracan  .. 
Awatscha 
Azof 


4? 


Barnaul  

Berezov  

Bolcberetfkoi 

Derbent 

Ekatlierenburg  

Georgiewsk 

Irkutsk !  52 

Jakoutsk 62 

Kamtscliatka,  Cape , 

Kiachta   

Kiienskoi    

Kolvvansk  

Kuvyma 

Krasnoiarsk    


Longitudes. 


50     0 
46  45 


154 

30 

0 

48 

58 

0 

60 

40 

15 

42 

50 

0 

Il)4 

11 

30 

129 

48 

30 

162 

0 

0 

108 

3 

0 

81 

50 

0 

178 

42 

o\\ 

tog 

57 

46 

Names  of  Places. 


Mazdook 

Narym     

Nertschinsk    

Okhotsk  

Olekminsk 

Olutorskoi,  Cape 
Omskaia  (fort)    .. 

Orenburg 

Sclinginsk     

Sayansk  

Semipalatsk    

Stavropol    

Tehukotchoi,  N.. 
Tchukotchoi,  S.. 
Tiflis 

I'iiBOI.-K 

Tomsk 

Udinsk 


29     40 
50       0 


43  45  0 

116  44  0 

143  10  45 

119  34  45 

169  15  0 

75  54  0 

52  31  10 

106  38  45 

42  0  0 


1 69  44  0 

1 73  40  a 

44  r.8  0 

68  25  15 

84  59  45 

99  1  46 


For  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  see  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  European 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Original  Inhabitants — Pro- 
gressive Geography — Present  Division —  General  Surface — Mountains — Rivers — 
Lakes — Climate  and  Seasons — Soil — Culture  and  Products. 

TARTARY  is  a  term  vaguely  applied  to  the  immense  regions  of  northern  and  central 
Asia,  stretching  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  but  a  great 
part  of  these  territories  are  now  included  in  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  It  is 
therefore  only  to  the  western  tracts,  which  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
tribes,  that  the  Name  of  Independent  Tartary  can  be  properly  applied.  This  is 
evidently  a  relative  term,  derived  from  the  state  of  the  inhabitants,  as  contrasted 
with  the  tribes  of  the  adjoining  countries.  The  wide  territory  it  comprises  occupies 
the  western  declivity  of  the  great  central  plateau,  and  stretches  from  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  mountains  of  Belur,  and  from  the  confines  of 
Siberia  to  those  of  Persia.  The  Caspian  sea  forms  the  natural  Boundary  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary  on  the  west ;  the  river  Jemba,  and  the  Steppe  of  Issim,  separate  it 
from  Russia,  on  the  north  ;  the  mountains  of  Belur  present  a  barrier  against  the 
Chinese  power  on  the  east;  while  the  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh  divides  it  from  the 
country  of  the  Aftghans,  but  the  boundary  between  it  and  Persia  is  an  arbitrary  line. 
Independent  Tartary  is,  therefore,  about  1500  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  1000 
from  east  to  west;  but  the  greatest  extent  is  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Caspian,  to  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  country  which  projects  beyond  the  80th 
degree  of  longitude.  In  this  direction  it  exceeds  1700  miles.  Exclusively  of  the 
great  steppe  of  Issim,  which  is  claimed  by  Russia,  the  superficial  extent  is  nearly 
1,000,000  English  square  miles.  Much  of  this  space,  however,  is  a  complete  desert. 
No  correct  estimate  has  been  given  of  its  Population  ;  but  if  it  be  computed  only 
at  Jive  to  each  mile,  it  will  amount  to  5,000,000. 

The  Original  Inhabitants  of  these  regions  were  indisputably  some  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  the  Old  continent,  but  the  obscurity  of  those  remote  ages  is  too 
impenetrable  to  admit  of  their  being  clearly  elucidated.  The  countries  east  of  the 
Caspian  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  as  Asiatic  Scijthia;  and  the  Scythians  of  Europe 
seem  to  have  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  The  Massa- 
getse,  and  other  tribes,  also  possessed  some  of  the  wide  tracts  now  included  within 
the  limits  of  Independent  Tartary  ;  but  as  these  countries  lay  on  the  very  confines  of 
ancient  geographical  knowledge,  the  intimations  respecting  them  are  too  obscure  to 
allow  their  Progressive  Geography  to  be  distinctly  traced  without  involving  dis 
quisitions  far  too  prolix  to  harmonize  with  our  present  plan.     This  portion  of  Asia, 
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however,  is,  in  several  respects,  highly  interesting.  There  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Persian  empire  is  to  be  found  ;  there  the  Greek  inonarchs  swayed  their  sceptre;  and 
there  the  Hick-  dominions  of  Zenghis  Khan,  and  of  Tamerlane,  spread  their  ample 
bounds.  Oriental  literature  also  bears  testimony  to  its  celebrity,  in  the  venerated 
names  that  are  inscribed  on  its  pages.  Zoroaster,  the  pride  of  ancient  Persia,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Bactriana  ;  and  the  History  of  the  Tartars,  written  by 
Abulgcrzi,  the  king  of  Kharizm,  has  often  been  admired.  This  extensive  country  is 
now  composed  of  the  following-  provinces  :  comprising-, 

C      The  northern  part,  and  including   more  than  half   the   space, 
]  is  inhabited  by  the  great,  middle,  and  lesser  hordes  of  Kirgnscs, 

1 .  Kirgusia <  u  ho  wander  from  the  banks  of  the   Syr,  or  Sirr,  to  the  borders 

1  of  Siberia,  from  which   they  are   separated  by  the  great  6teppe 

\  or  desert  of  Issim. 

C     Which  is  situated  between  the  Caspian   and    the    sea  or  lake 

Turcomunia    1  of  Aral  ;  and  extends   southward   to  the  gulf  of  Balkan,  which 

L separates  it  from  Persia. 

3.  Chiva , Which  lies  on  the  east  of  Turcomania. 

f      Stretching  from  the  eastern  borders  of  the  last  two  provinces 
\  to  the  mountains  that  divide  it  from    Little  Bucharia  and  Tibet. 

4.  Great  Bucharia  . .  , <  This  constituted   a  valuable  part  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 

J  and  is  now  the  most  important  and  interesting  portion  of  Inde- 
V.  pendent  Tartary. 
r    t    h    ,  f      Which   is  enclosed  between  Bucharia,  Balk,  and  the  range  of 

L  Hindoo  Coosh. 

The  Surface  of  Independent  Tartary  presents  much  variety.  In  some  places 
it  is  occupied  by  wide  steppes,  or  the  eye  ranges  over  a  boundless  extent  of  arid 
waste  ;  while  in  others  the  prospect  is  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains  whose  snowy  peaks  penetrate  the  clouds  that  roll  over  the  distant 
horizon.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Uralian  chain  enters  the  north-west  of  Indepen- 
dent Tartary,  and  stretches  towards  the  sea  of  Aral.  Another  chain  expands  from 
the  eastern  side  of  this  last,  about  the  52°  of  latitude,  crosses  Kirgusia,  and  joins 
the  grand  snowy  range  of  Belur  Tag,  the  Imam  of  the  ancients,  about  the  48th 
degree  of  latitude.  Branches  diverge  from  the  south  side  of  this  chain  and  sepa- 
rate the  three  hordes  of  the  Kirguses  ;  the  great  horde  occupying  the  eastern  region, 
while  the  less  traverses  the  district  on  the  west  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  north  of 
the  Caspian  sea.  The  mountains  of  Gaur  formerly  divided  this  country  from 
the  eastern  parts  of  Persia,  but  now  they  run  through  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Cabul.  The  western  part  of  the  lofty  Hindoo  Coosh  also  rises  between  that  king- 
dom and  Tartary.  The  range  of  Belur  Tag  forms  a  noble  barrier  between  the 
Independent  tribes  and  the  Chinese  empire  ;  and  is  the  great  western  rampart  of  the 
immense  Table  land  of  central  Asia.  Two  smaller  ridges  stretch  from  this  last  towards 
the  west,  the  one  north  and  the  other  south  of  Turkestan  ;  but  their  limits  have  not 
been  denned.  Many  of  the  eastern  ridges  are  covered  with  forests,  while  those  of 
the  western  districts  are  nearly  destitute  of  wood,  and  present  a  naked  and  deso- 
late aspect. 

As  this  country  occupies  the  western  declivity  of  the  great  central  Plateau,  all 
the  large  rivers  descend  to  the  Caspian  and  the  sea  of  Aral.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  Amu,  the  Syr, or  Sirr,  and  the  Sarasou,  each  of  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Aral ; 
and  the  Turgai,  which  enters  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian. 

The  river  Anu,  or  Jinon,  which  was  the  Oxus  of  antiquity,  originates  in  the 
mountains  of  Belur,  nearly  200  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Badakshan,  and  is 
swelled  by  several  tributary  streams,  particularly  by  the  Orto?jg,  before  it  reaches 
that  city.  It  still  continues  its  progress  to  the  west  till  it  passes  the  city  of  Termed. 
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but  about  the  65th  degree  of  longitude,  it  winds  to  the  north-west,  and  receives 
numerous  accessions  from  the  range  north  of  the  Samarcand,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  mountains  of  Gaur,  on  the  other,  till  it  completes  a  course  of  nearly  1200  miles, 
by  entering  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Aral.  The  two  most*  remarkable 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  Amu  are  the  Sogd  and  the  Morgab.  The  first  is  the  prin- 
cipal stream  of  ancient  Sogdiana,  and  waters  the  celebrated  city  of  Samarcand  ; 
the  latter  rises  in  the  mountains  north  of  Herat,  and  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the 
meridian  till  it  meets  the  Amu,  at  Amol. 

The  Syr,  or  river  of  Shash,  the  ancient  Juxartes,  also  issues  from  the  mountains 
of  Belur,  but  several  degrees  north  of  the  Amu,  and  about  the  70th  degree  of  lon- 
gitude. Its  course  at  first  is  west,  but  it  soon  makes  a  large  sweep  to  the  south ; 
then  winding  north-west,  it  enters  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  after  having 
traversed  a  space  of  about  650  miles.  Its  principal  accessions  are  from  the  north, 
as  the  streams  on  the  opposite  side  chiefly  flow  in  a  contrary  direction  and  swell  the 
waters  of  the  Amu. 

The  Sarasou  descends  from  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge  that  crosses  the  north- 
ern partof  Kirgusia,and  after  flowing  south-east  through  several  degrees  of  longitude, 
it  bends  to  the  south-west,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Jarjakshi,  and  of  the  Tzai,  and 
enters  the  Syr,  or  probably  forms  one  of  the  outlets  which  are  generally  considered 
as  estuaries  of  that  river.  The  Turoai  commences  near  the  source  of  the  last  river, 
and  winds  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  west,  receiving  numerous  acces 
sions  from  their  declivities,  till  it  intersects  the  Russian  steppe  on  the  north-east  of 
the  Caspian,  and  is  subsequently  lost  in  that  sea.  Some  other  rivers  feed  the  lakes 
of  this  part  of  Asia. 

Several  extensive  Lakes  are  met  with  in  Independent  Tartary.  The  lake  of 
Aral,  which  is  literally  the  lake  of  eagles,  and  is  so  called  from  the  great  numbers 
of  these  birds  in  its  vicinity,  has  already  been  described.  Other  lakes  are  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  chain  of  Belur,  and  in  the  north  of  Kirgusia,  with  some  saline  pools 
in  the  deserts  near  the  sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  But  the  elevated  regions 
between  Great  and  Little  Bucharia  are  yet  very  imperfectly  known. 

Independent  Tartary  stretches  through  the  same  latitudes  as  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe;  and  its  Climate  is  similar  to  those  of  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  Caspian  ;  it  encloses  also  the  large  lake  of  Aral,  from  which  refreshing  breezes 
temper  the  most  sultry  seasons.  Its  proximity  to  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  is  another 
cause  which  diminishes  tne  temperature  of  the  regions  of  western  Tartary,  and  often 
renders  the  winter  on  the  north  of  the  Syr  very  severe.  Nearly  all  the  districts,  not- 
withstanding, are  salubrious.  The  Soil  is  in  general  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  tillage,  and  this  has  doubtless  contributed  to  perpetuate  the  wandering  life  of 
the  Tartars.  Want  of  water  sometimes  renders  it  parched  and  barren,  and  many 
saline  plains  are  unproductive,  but  near  the  rivers  are  unproductive,  and  the 
plains  and  vallies  after  the  rainy  seasons  are  clothed  with  grass  of  an  uncommon 
length. 

In  Bucharia,  and  other  provinces  of  the  south,  various  kinds  of  grain  and  rice 
are  successfully  cultivated.  If  possessed  by  a  stationary  and  industrious  people, 
much  of  Independent  Tartary  might  be  made  to  rival  many  of  the  countries  in  the 
central  parts  of  Europe;  but  under  present  circumstances,  Agriculture  is  scarcely 
known  in  various  districts.  The  Vegetable  Productions  are  those  common  in 
the  same  latitudes  in  the  east ;  and  some  parts  of  Bucharia  yield  abundance  of  excel- 
lent grapes,  melons,  apples,  and  pears,  which  are  sent  to  both  Persia  and  India. 
The  domestic  Animals,  such  as  horses, camels, cattle, sheep, and  goats,  are  numerous; 
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and  constitute  the  principal  property  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  individuals  among 
the  Kirguses  are  said  to  possess  ten  thousand  horses,  more  than  three  hundred 
camels,  nearly  tour  thousand  cattle,  with  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  two  tiiousand 
goats.  Their  dromedaries  are  annually  shorn  like  their  sheep,  and  the  woolly  hair 
exchanged  with  their  more  industrious  and  manufacturing  neighbours.  The  wild 
animals  arc  principally  foxes,  wolves,  and  tigers;  with  deer,  hares,  antelopes,  chamois, 
and  marmots.  The  Tibet  ox,  with  wild  sheep,  and  asses,  are  found  in  the  mountains 
of  the  cast  and  the  south.  Various  Metals  have  been  obtained,  .among  which  arc 
Bold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  copper.  Gold  and  copper  were  the  chief  metals  sought 
by  the  ancients,  as  they  were  more  easily  worked  than  either  silver  or  iron.  This 
last,  however,  has  been  discovered  in  these  regions,  and  coal  has  also  been  found  ; 
but  this  source  of  national  wealth  is  neglected  by  the  Tartars.  The  balay,  or  pale 
rose-coloured  ruby,  is  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  mountains  on  the  south-east  of 
Independent  Tartary,  where  the  lapis  lazuli  is  obtained.  Springs  of  naptha  and 
bitumen,  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  as  well  as  an  inflammable 
vapour  like  that  at  Baku. 
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Principal  Cities — Towns  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

AMIDST  such  wandering'  tribes  as  inhabit  Independent  Tartary,  few  Cities  and 
Towns  are  to  be  met  with,  and  these  are  rather  the  remains  of  ancient  labour  than 
the  productions  of  modern  industry.  Great  Bucharia,  which  occupies  the  eastern 
regions,  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  was  the  Sogdia  and  Bactriana  of  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  Zenghis  and  Tamerlane  made  it  the  seat  of  their  empires,  and 
the  ancient  city  of  Samarcand  rose  into  high  repute  under  their  fostering  sway.  It 
is  the  capital  of  Great  Bucharia,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  of  Independent  Tartary.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sogd,  which 
afterwards  joins  the  Oxus  or  Amu.  Tamerlane  made  it  his  residence,  and  rendered 
it  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of  the  east.  But  its  days  of  splendour  and 
renown  have  passed  away.  It  was  famed  for  its  learning,  and  contained  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Mahomedan  universities,  while  it  surpassed  most  other  places 
of  the  east  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  paper,  for  which  it  was  known  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and 
others  are  only  composed  of  hardened  clay,  but  the  whole  is  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts of  earth.  The  rich  vale  in  which  it  stands  produces  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits, 
in  which  its  present  trade  chiefly  consists. 

Bucharia,  or  Bokharia,  the  capital  of  the  large  province  of  that  name,  has 
frequently  contested  the  metropolitan  dignity  with  Samarcand.  It  is  a  large  city 
situated  on  the  same  river,  about  50  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Oxus.  It 
occupies  a  rising  ground,  and,  in  1741,  was  encompassed  by  a  slight  mud  wall 
and  a  dry  ditch.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  earth,  but  the  numerous  mosques, 
colleges,  caravanseras,  and  other  public  buildings,  are  constructed  of  brick  or  stone. 
The  situation  and  climate  of  Bucharia  are  agreeable,  and  the  population  is  supposed 
to  exceed  100,000,  who  have  carried  the  arts  of  civilization  further  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  interior  Asia.  They  are  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton-yarn,  calico,  and  soap,  which  they  exchange  with  Persia  for  shalloons,  silk, 
velvet,  and  other  articles.  Bucharia  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is 
visited  by  numbers  of  Calmuck  and  other  merchants,  who  traverse  these  regions 
with  caravans.  Indigo,  cochineal,  rhubarb,  musk,  and  coral,  with  precious  stones, 
European  goods,  and  various  articles,  are  either  exchanged  or  sold.  Bucharia  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  study  of  theology,  and  of  the  Mahomedan  law  ;  for 
which  there  are  several  colleges  capable  of  accommodating  from  fit)  to  000  students 
each.  One  of  these  is  a  fine  building,  dedicated  to  the  education  of  Mahomedan 
priests,  and  contains  300  separate  apartments,  adapted  to  an  equal  number  of 
students. 

Badakshan  is  a  small  well-built  city  near  the  source  of  the  Amu,  and  on  a 
branch  of  the  Belur  mountains,  in  which  many  valuable  metallic  substances  are 
found.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  small  district  of  the  same  name,  subject  to  the  Khan 
of  Samarcand.  It  is  a  strong  place,  and  was  formerly  used  as  a  state  prison.  Its 
commerce  is  considerable,  as  several  of  the  caravans  destined  to  Little  Bucharia 
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and  China  pass  that  way.  The  gold,  silver,  rubies,  and  other  fossil  products  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood*,  also  afford  numerous  valuable  ait  ides  of  merchandize. 

Anderak  stands  at  the  northern  base  o|  the  mountains  that  separate  Tartary 
from  India  and  Persia,  and  near  the  celebrated  pass  through  the  range  of  Hindoo 
Coosh.  Travellers  between  Hindustan  and  Bucharia  must  go  through  Anderab,  as 
the  mountains  are  impassable  in  every  other  part.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city  are 
noted  quarries  of  lapis  lazuli,  with  which  Great  Bucharia  has  chiefly  supplied  the 
world,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Chiva  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  stands  about  280  miles 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea.  It  is  .surrounded  with  an  earthern  rampart,  and  a  wet 
ditch,  and  is  entered  by  three  gates.  The  principal  commercial  transactions  of  the 
inhabitants  are  in  the  traffic  between  the  Russians  on  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
Buchanans. 

Several  cities  and  towns  stand  on  the  river  Syr  and  its  tributary  streams,  and 
some  of  them  are  of  ancient  fame,  but  very  t'vv:  are  of  modern  importance.  Many 
have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Cabul ;  among  which  are  Bulk. 
Guar,  and  Bamion.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  are  singularly  deficient  in 
towns,  and  there  is  not  one  place  of  any  note  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  lake 
of  Aral. 

Few  Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  Independent  Tartary.  There  are,  however, 
some  of  silks,  cottons,  linens,  and  woollens,  with  camels'  hair  stuffs.  The  Bucha- 
nans are  rather  a  Commercial  than  a  manufacturing  people,  and  their  caravans 
travel  to  most  parts  of  Asia,  passing  regularly  between  that  country,  Persia,  India, 
Tibet,  China,  and  Russia.  They  also  trade  with  Russia  through  the  medium  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  The  Kirgusians  trade  with  the  Russians,  chiefly  at  the  fairs  of  Oren- 
burg and  Tomsk,  which  are  near  the  confines  of  the  two  countries  ;  the  former 
being  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ural,  and  the  latter  on  that  of  the  Irtish.  The 
traffic  consists  of  an  exchange  of  camels,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  and  camlets  j 
for  which  they  receive  manufactured  goods,  principally  cloths  and  articles  of  furni- 
ture. With  their  southern  neighbours  they  also  make  a  similar  exchange  for  armour 
and  various  weapons.  The  sheep,  which  are  annually  sold  at  Orenburg,  are  esti- 
mated at  150,000.  These  are  of  the  larger-tailed  kind  ;  and  the  lambs  are  so  much 
esteemed,  that  they  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  emperor's  table.  Lamb-skins 
are  likewise  an  article  of  export  from  Bucharia,  and  are  much  more  valuable  than 
any  other. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Government — Laws — Army — Revenue — Political  Importance  and  Relations — Reli- 
gion— Language  and  Literature — Arts  and  Sciences — Manners  and  Customs — An- 
tiquities. 

THE  people  of  this  country  have  long  been  subject  to  independent  princes,  or  Khans, 
who  are  absolute  over  their  respective  tribes  or  hordes.  The  Khan  of  Samarcand 
in  the  north,  and  of  Balk,  in  the  south,  were  for  a  considerable  time  the  most  power- 
ful sovereigns  in  the  country ;  but  the  last  has  now  become  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Cabul.  The  Laws  are  those  of  the  Koran,  or  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  among 
many  of  the  wandering  tribes  they  are  often  merely  the  power  of  the  people.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Army,  and  the  amount  of  the  Revenue,  are  unknown.  The  Political 
Importance  cannot  perhaps  be  correctly  appreciated;  but  it  is  strongly  indicated  bv 
the  circumstance  of  the  country  having  preserved  its  independency,  while  almost 
every  other  part  of  Asia  has  been  repeatedly  subjugated.  As  the  inhabitants  are  a 
warlike  people,  and  each  considers  himself  a  soldier,  a  numerous  army  can  doubtless 
be  raised  when  necessary;  and  would  certainly  form  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  king 
of  Cabul  in  any  expedition  against  the  territories  on  either  side  of  his  dominions. 

Mahomedanism  is  the  prevailing  Religion  of  Independent  Tartary.  In  the 
southern  regions  they  are  of  the  Sunni  or  orthodox  sect ;  while  among  the  northern 
tribes,  the  profession  of  Islamism  is  less  influential,  and  the  doctrines  are  intermixed 
with  various  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Language  is  that  spoken  by  the 
Tartars  in  general ;  and  under  the  reigns  of  Zenghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and  their 
immediate  descendants,  many  of  the  countries  included  within  the  limits  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  were  the  seats  of  comparative  learning  and  refinement,  as  well  as 
of  empire  and  magnificence.  The  splendour  of  those  princes  was  truly  imperial, 
and  several  remains  of  their  taste  are  still  extant,  but  they  are  buried  in  spots  so 
desolate  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  In  those  times  the  advancement  of  literature 
was  the  peculiar  care  of  the  prince,  and  most  branches  of  liberal  knowledge  were 
pursued  by  the  members  of  his  family,  and  the  grandees  of  his  empire.  The  Persian 
and  Arabian  languages  were  cultivated  with  success,  and  several  celebrated  names 
mark  this  Augustan  age  of  Tartar  literature.  Ulug  Beg,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
Tamerlane,  is  well  known  as  an  astronomer  ;  and  Abalgazi,  the  Khan  of  Kharism, 
as  an  historian.  But  as  these  clays  of  renown  are  passed,  the  literary  fame  has 
declined,  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  present  day,  have  little  opportunity  or 
inclination,  either  to  cultivate  mental  abstraction  or  to  prosecute  scientific  research. 

Some  account  of  the  Tartar  tribes  that  inhabit  the  southern  partsof  Asiatic-Russia 
has  already  been  given;  but  a  few  general  observations  here  will  not  be  misplaced. 
The  Tartars  occupy  immense  regions  in  both  northern  and  central  Asia,  and  spread 
from  the  shores  of  the  eastern  ocean  to  those  of  the  Euxine,  and  from  the  Icy  sea, 
to  the  confines  of  China,  India,  and  Persia.  In  such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  they 
evidently  exist  under  different  circumstances,  and  great  variety,  both  in  physical  and 
moral  character,  must  be  the  result.  M.  Buffon  describes  them  as  of  a  middle 
stature,  but  strong  and  robust,  having  flat  faces,  large  wrinkled  foreheads,  short 
thick  noses,  small  eyes,  heavy  eye-brows,  high  cheek  bones,  long  chins,  black  hair, 
and  tawney  complexions.  There  is  doubtless  great  diversity,  in  personal  appearance, 
in  the  several  tribes  of  their  general  stock.  The  Calmuck  Tartar  is  one  of  the  most 
revolting  of  human  beings  i  but  the  Siberian  Tartars  are  less  distinguished  by  those 
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personal  defects  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Calmucks,  and  on  approaching  the  wide 
regions  of  Independent  Tartary,  the  features  of  the  inhabitants  gradually  improve, 
though  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  race  are  notobliterated.  The  Mongul  Tartars 
who  conquered  China,  and  are  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  central  regions  of 
Asia,  were  the  most  civilized,  but  they  still  exhibit  the  same  physical  traits,  and 
though  the  Tartars  frequently  intermarry  with  the  Chinese  and  the  oriental  Russians, 
yet  the  personal  appearance  is  not  lost.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  have  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Tartars,  that  some  have  considered  them  as  having  sprung  from  the 
same  original  stock  ;  but  the  disparity  of  their  dispositions,  manners,  and  customs, 
is  very  strong.  The  Tartars  are  fierce,  warlike,  and  fond  of  hunting.  They  despise 
fatigue  and  love  independence,  but  are  often  inhumanly  savage.  The  Chinese,  on  the 
contrary,  are  peaceable,  indolent,  superstitious,  submissive,  and  effeminate. 

The  Tartars  of  all  ages  have  been  a  wandering  people,  and  the  vast  plains  of 
their  native  regions  have  always  been  inhabited  by  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose 
indolence  refused  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  has  disdained  the 
confinement  of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every  age  the  Tartar  has  been  renowned  for  his 
invincible  courage  and  surprising  conquests.  China,  Hindostan,  Persia,  and  part 
of  Europe  have  all  witnessed  their  prowess,  and  been  subjugated  by  their  arms. 
Such  as  are  not  absolutely  nomadic,  are  partial  wanderers.  As  soon  as  the  spring 
commences,  their  peregrinations  begin.  Collected  into  companies,  frequently  of 
several  thousands  each,  and  attended  by  their  flocks  and  herds,  they  quit  their  winter 
abodes,  and  renew  their  wandering  life  with  evident  feelings  of  delight.  When 
arrived  at  a  fertile  spot  they  remain  till  its  produce  is  consumed,  and  then  remove  in 
quest  of  more. 

They  avoid  all  regular  employments  as  marks  of  slavery.  The  care  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  the  management  of  their  horses,  and  hunting,  alone  divide  their 
time ;  and  in  their  estimation,  one  of  the  greatest  maledictions  they  can  bestow 
upon  a  person  who  has  incurred  their  displeasure,  is  to  wish  him  a  fixed  place  of 
abode,  and  to  labour  like  a  Russian.  Their  wealth  consists  in  their  flocks  and  herds, 
which  they  exchange  with  the  Russians  and  other  traders  for  clothes  for  themselves 
and  families.  Their  dress  consists  principally  of  large  calico  shirts  and  drawers. 
Those  in  the  northern  parts  are  lined  with  sheep-skins,  while  in  the  southern  districts 
they  seldom  wear  shirts  in  summer,  and  use  a  kind  of  doublet  without  sleeves,  made 
of  sheep-skin,  with  the  wool  out  side.  But  in  winter  they  wear  sheep-skin  with  the 
wool  inside.  A  large  sheep-skin  robe  fastened  round  the  waist  with  straps,  often 
covers  the  whole.  Capacious  boots  and  small  round  caps,  made  of  leather  and  edged 
with  fur,  complete  their  costume.  The  dress  of  the  females  differs  little  from  that. 
of  the  men.  In  the  warmer  parts,  their  calico  garment  alone  is  worn  in  summer, 
but  in  winter,  they  add  a  large  sheep-skin  gown  or  robe,  and  a  cap  or  bonnet  similar 
to  that  worn  by  the  men.  Red  is  the  colour  most  admired  by  the  Tartars  ;  and 
though  their  chiefs  are  meanly  dressed  in  general,  yet  they  have  always  a  state  robe 
of  this  colour,  and  the  females  belonging  to  the  wealthy  would  consider  their  dress 
incomplete  without  it.  These  robes  are  often  made  of  stuff  or  silk,  though  one  of 
sheep-skin  is  worn  over  them. 

As  the  Tartars  in  general  neither  sow  nor  reap,  nor  preserve  winter  food  for 
their  cattle,  vegetables  scarcely  form  any  part  of  their  diet :  a  little  millet  is  the 
only  grain  they  use,  and  this  but  very  sparingly.  They  live  upon  horse-flesh,  mutton, 
fish,  wild-fowl,  and  venison,  but  are  not  fond  of  beef  or  veal. 

They  also  have  plenty  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  mares'  milk  is  always 
preferred.  They  have  scarcely  any  mechanics  among  them,  except  such  as  make 
arms  and  female  ornaments,  or  dress  the  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  or  any  other  animals, 
taken  in  the  chase.  Their  dwellings  are  merely  small  tents,  in  which  both  sexes  are 
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promiscuously  lodged ;  even  the  houses  of  the  rich  consist  only  of  wooden  huts, 
that  can  be  conveniently  placed  upon  a  waggon  and  drawn  by  a  team  of  oxen.  Their 
tents  are  usually  covered  with  a  kind  of  felt  neatly  sown  together,  and  the  small 
opening  which  serves  as  a  door  always  faces  the  south.  A  number  of  these  are 
pitched  together,  so  as  to  form  a  camp ;  and  the  flocks  and  herds  that  graze  in  the 
distant  pastures  during  the  day,  retire  within  its  protection  at  night ;  particularly 
the  sheep,  which  are  always  kept  near  the  tents.  The  horses,  cattle,  and  dromeda- 
ries, after  receiving  the  particular  mark  of  their  owner,  are  frequently  driven  to  the 
distant  plains  in  the  spring,  and  suffered  to  range  at  large  during  the  summer,  but 
collected  with  their  respective  herds  in  winter. 

The  wide  plains  of  Tartary  abound  with  excellent  horses,  and  the  Tartar  who 
spends  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the  chase,  the  management  of  the  lance,  and  the 
use  of  the  bow,  becomes  a  formidable  warrior  in  an  open  country.  All  the  Tartars 
are  excellent  riders, and  constant  practice  has  given  them  so  firm  a  seat, that  strangers 
have  hyperbolically  said  they  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  perform  all  the  common  duties 
of  life  on  horseback.  The  vigour  of  both  men  and  horses  is  increased  by  the  constant 
exercise  of  the  chase,  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  game  contributes  greatly  to  the 
amusement  and  luxury  of  a  Tartar  camp.  The  exploits  of  the  hunter  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  capture  of  timid  animals  alone  which  seek  shelter  in  flight ;  he  boldly 
encounters  the  wild  boar,  excites  the  courage  of  the  bear,  or  rouses  the  fury  of  the 
tiger  as  he  slumbers  in  the  thicket. 

"  Where  there  is  danger  there  may  be  glory ;  and  the  mode  of  hunting  which 
opens  the  fairest  field  to  the  exertions  of  valour,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the 
image  and  as  the  school  of  war.  The  general  hunting  matches,  the  pride  and  delight 
of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose  an  instructive  exercise  for  their  numerous  cavalry. 
A  circle  is  drawn,  of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the  game  of  an 
extensive  district,  and  the  troops  that  form  the  circle  regularly  advance  towards  the 
common  centre,  where  the  captive  animals,  surrounded  on  every  side,  are  abandoned 
to  the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march,  which  frequently  continues  many  days, 
the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the  hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through 
the  vallies,  without  interrupting  the  prescribed  order  of  their  gradual  progress. 
Upon  every  expedition  the  Tartars  have  no  regard  to  bridges  or  boats ;  they  no 
sooner  come  to  a  river  than  they  plunge  in  with  their  horses,  slide  from  their  backs, 
and  hold  fast  by  their  manes  till  they  get  over,  and  then  mounting  again  they  proceed. 
By  frequently  engaging  in  these  hunting  parties,  they  acquire  the  habit  of  directing 
their  eye  and  their  steps  to  a  remote  object ;  of  preserving  their  intervals,  of  sus- 
pending or  accelerating  their  pace,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  troops  to  the  right 
or  left,  and  of  watching  and  repeating  the  signals  of  their  leaders,  who  study  in  the 
practical  school,  the  most  important  lesson  of  the  military  art,  viz.  the  prompt 
and  accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  distance,  and  of  time.  To  employ  against  a 
human  enemy,  the  same  patience  and  valour,  the  same  skill  and  discipline,  is  the 
only  alteration  which  is  required  in  real  war,  and  the  amusements  of  the  chase  serve 
as  a  prelude  to  the  conquest  of  an  empire." 

The  Tartars  are  divided  into  numerous  hordes  or  clans,  each  under  the  direction 
of  its  particular  Khan  or  leader,  but  all  acknowledging  the  authority  of  a  principal 
Khan,  who  is  called  King  of  Kings,  and  derives  his  descent  from  the  great  Tamerlane. 
Most  of  these  Khans  are  elective,  and  when  a  vacancv  occurs,  wisdom  and  experience 
are  the  chief  recommendations  for  the  honourable  office.  When  these  qualities  are 
more  eminent  in  one  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  claims  of  the 
elder  are  disregarded.  Slavery  has  no  place  among  these  roving  hordes.  As  they 
require  only  their  own  family  to  attend  their  cattle,  any  others  would  be  superfluous. 
The  Khans  alone,  are,  consequently,  allowed  to  have  servants  or  slaves.    But  the 
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Mahomcdan  Tartars  often  make  war  upon  their  neighbours  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing captives,  whom  they  sell  as  slaves  to  other  nations.  The  religion  of  the  Tartars 
is  assimilated  to  that  of  their  neighbours.  Many  of  them  are  Mahomedans ;  others 
have  adopted  the  Gentoo,  or  the  Greek,  profession  ;  but  numbers  are  among  the 
grossest  Pagan  idolaters.  Some  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Power  who 
has  created  all  things,  and  committed  the  government  of  what  he  has  made,  to 
the  management  of  inferior  deities,  whom  it  is  necessary  to  propitiate  by  special  acts 
of  devotion. 

Polygamy  is  practised  among  the  Tartars.  The  Mahomedans  are  not  allowed 
to  marry  within  certain  degrees  of  affinity,  but  the  Pagan  tribes  know  no  restriction 
of  this  kind,  anil  the  nearest  relatives  often  enter  into  the  marriage  union.  As  soon 
as  the  prime  of  life  is  past,  the  wives  of  the  Tartars  are  either  altogether  abandoned 
or  considered  merely  as  the  servants  of  the  younger  females  who  have  succeeded 
them.  It  is  not  unusual  among  some  of  the  tribes  for  a  young  pair  to  live  together 
for  a  year,  ami  if  they  have  no  child  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  the  marriage 
is  void  ;  and  they  either  separate  or  agree  upon  another  year's  probation.  As  the 
father  is  always  considered  the  king  of  the  family,  the  respect  paid  him  by  his  chil- 
dren is  very  great;  but  in  this  the  mother  scarcely  participates,  unless  in  instances 
when  they  consider  themselves  under  some  particular  obligation  to  her.  On  his 
death  they  must  abstain  from  all  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  mourn  a  certain  number  of 
days.  Nothing  must  be  spared  to  render  the  funeral  honourable,  and  his  tomb  must 
be  visited  at  least  once  a  year  to  renew  the  impression  of  the  obligations  they  owe 
to  their  departed  parent.  Some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  burn  their  dead,  and  inter  the 
ashes  on  an  eminence,  over  which  they  raise  a  heap  of  stones,  and  erect  a  small 
banner;  but  the  greater  number  bury  them,  and  with  each,  his  best  horse  and  other 
valuable  articles,  for  his  use  in  the  future  world.  Others  throw  their  dead  into  open 
fields,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  numbers  of  which  are  kept,  and  suffered  to  run  wild 
for  this  very  purpose,  and  such  is  the  horrid  superstition  of  the  survivors,  that  the  more 
of  these  animals  there  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  final  demolition,  the  more  honour- 
able they  consider  it.  In  other  places,  particularly  near  the  villages  of  such  as  are 
occasionally  resident,  tombs,  much  larger  and  better  built  than  the  houses  are 
frequently  seen.  Each  contains  several  biers,  ornamented  with  Chinese  stuffs,  or 
pieces  of  brocade.  The  bow  and  arrows,  the  lance,  and  other  articles  belonging  to 
the  deceased  are  suspended  in  these  ceinetries.  Though  little  distinction  seems  to 
exist  among  the  living,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  appear  to  repose  in  greater  or  less 
honour  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased,  or  that  of  his  surviving  relatives ; 
and  the  labour  of  a  long  life  would  sometimes  be  insufficient  to  defray  the  expense 
of  one  of  then-  largest  mausolea,  though  they  bear  no  comparison  to  those  of  several 
more  civilized  nations.  The  bodies  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  are  exposed  in  the 
open  air  on  a  bier  placed  on  a  kind  of  stage  supported  by  stakes. 

The  ashes  of  the  dead  have  always  been  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Tartars  ; 
and  the  answer  given  by  them  to  Darius,  when  he  invaded  their  country,  is  as  appli- 
cable at  present,  as  it  was  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  When  that  monarch 
had  entered  their  territories,  he  found  them  always  retreat  on  his  approach,  and 
being  wearied  with  a  fruitless  pursuit,  he  sent  an  ambassador,  to  demand  where  they 
intended  to  conclude  their  retreat  and  engage  his  troops.  To  this  message  they 
replied, "  they  had  neither  cities  nor  cultivated  fields  for  the  defence  of  which  they 
•should  maintain  a  warfare ;  but  he  had  only  to  advance  to  the  place  of  their 
fathers'  monuments  to  learn  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
engage  an  enemy." 

Various  tribes  roam  over  the  wide  regions  af  Independent  Tartary.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  Uzbecs  and  the  Klrguses..     The  former  people  inhabit  the 
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southern  districts,  the  latter  range  over  the  northern.  The  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Uzhecs  differ  little  from  the  sketch  of  the  Tartars  in  general.  They  roam  in 
large  hordes  over  the  great  plains  in  summer,  but  reside  in  settled  villages  in  winter, 
and  are  considered  as  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  active  of  the  Tartar  tribes.  They 
have  often  made  inroads  into  the  Persian  empire,  and  desolated  several  of  its  north- 
ern provinces.  They  are  no  strangers  to  the  use  of  the  musket,  and  even  their 
women, who  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  theTartarfemales,frequentlyaccompany 
their  husbands  to  the  field.  The  language  of  the  Uzbecs  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Turkish,  and  their  character  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Turcoman  hordes  who 
traverse  the  more  western  parts  of  Asia.  The  native  Bucharians  are  fairer  and 
more  peaceable  than  the  Uzbecs.  They  generally  reside  in  fixed  habitations, 
pursuing  some  useful  avocation,  and  so  averse  are  they  to  a  military  life,  that  it  is 
said  they  never  bear  arms.  The  Taujecs,  or  Tadjiks,  who  also  inhabit  these  eastern 
regions  of  Independent  Tartary,  seem  to  be  a  different  people  from  either  of  those 
above-mentioned.  They  have  fair  complexions,  with  regular  features ;  and  the 
women  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty.  They  are  chiefly  a  resident  people,  and 
more  attached  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts  than  to  a  roving  and  pastoral 
life.  It  is  by  them,  generally,  that  the  land  is  tilled  where  cultivation  is  practised. 
Some  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  various  manufactures. 

The  Kirguses,  who  occupy  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  are  divided  into 
great,  middle,  and  less  hordes,  all  of  whom  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  dwell  in  tents 
or  huts  that  can  easily  be  removed.  Their  whole  wealth  consists  in  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  when  M.  Pallas  visited  the  country,  some  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
individuals  had  ten  thousand  horses,  three  or  four  thousand  cattle,  twenty  thousand 
sheep,  and  three  hundred  camels.  The  number  of  families  in  the  middle  and  less 
hordes,  is  estimated  at  30,000  each,  and  that  of  the  great  horde  as  equal  to  both 
these.  Polygamy  being  practised,  the  families  of  the  wealthy  in  general  are  numerous; 
and  if  we  allow  eight  persons  to  each  of  the  120,000  families,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals included  in  the  three  hordes,  will  be  less  than  a  million.  The  Kirguses 
consider  each  other  as  brethren,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  plunder  their  neighbours 
wherever  an  opportunity  offers  ;  even  the  Russians,  to  whom  the  middle  and  less 
hordes  have  acknowledged  a  nominal  subjection,  are  obliged  to  fortify  themselves 
against  their  attacks,  and  to  send  them  presents  for  suffering  their  caravans  to  pass 
through  their  country  unmolested.  The  Kirguses  exchange  their  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  lambs,  skins,  wool,  and  camels'  hair,  with  the  Russians  for  manufactured 
goods,  principally  clothes  and  furniture.  They  make  slaves  of  the  captives  they 
take  in  their  plundering  excursions  ;  and  even  sometimes  offer  them  for  sale.  Their 
dress  is  the  common  Tartaric  habit,  but  instead  of  a  shirt,  they  often  have  a  thin 
vest,  over  which  they  wear  two  short  robes,  with  wide  trowsers  and  pointed  boots. 
They  shave  their  heads  and  cover  them  with  conical  caps.  The  females  ornament 
their  head-dresses  with  the  necks  of  herons  disposed  like  horns.  The  Kirguses  fre- 
quently intermarry  with  the  Calmucks,  on  condition  of  their  wives  becoming 
Mahomedans,  as  they  have  become  converts  to  Islamism,  but  M.  Pa/las  found  it 
blended  with  numerous  Pagan  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Few  memorable  Antiquities  can  be  expected  in  such  a  country  as  Independent 
Tartary  ;  yet  some  relics  of  the  edifices  built  by  Zenghis  Khan,  Tamerlane,  and 
their  successors,  are  still  visible.  They  are  chiefly  the  remains  of  works  erected  for 
the  defence  of  towns,  with  camps,  forts,  and  castles.  The  vestiges  of  several  opulent 
cities  are  likewise  found  in  the  wild  regions  traversed  by  the  Kirguses.  Gold  and 
silver  coins  have  also  been  met  with,  and  some  neatly  writ  tea  manuscripts  disco- 
vered. But  no  comparison  exists  between  the  most  noted  of  these  remains  and  those 
already  described  in  the  more  western  parts  of  Asia. 
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THE  most  ancient  Name  of  this  interesting  portion  of  Asia  was  'Elam,  from  Elam 
the  son  of  Shem,  whose  descendants  are  supposed  to  have  been  its  first  inhabitants. 
The  sacred  writers  who  flourished  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  call  it  Paras  or  Phars, 
(Daniel,  Esdras,&c.)  from  which  the  Persia  and  Persis  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are 
obviously  derived.  The  natives  have  always  denominated  their  country  Iran.  Accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  tradition,  one  of  their  first  kings,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  glorious 
reign,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  two  sons.  All  on  this  side  of  the  Oxus,  he 
gave  to  Eraj,  the  younger,  and  the  remainder,  which  lay  beyond  that  river,  to  Toor, 
the  elder.  The  former  territories  from  that  time  received  the  name  of  Iran,  and  the 
latter  that  of  Tooran  ;  and  they  are  still  known  by  these  names  among  native  writers. 

Persia  is  Situated  towards  the  south-west  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  occu- 
pies a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  stretching  from  about 
the  26th  to  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  43d  to  the  65th  of  east 
longitude,  though  it  is  only  the  projecting  points  that  reach  those  limits.  It  is 
Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Persian  gulf;  on  the  west  by 
the  Turkish  dominions ;  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasan  provinces,  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  Independent  Tartary  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Cabul  and  Beloochistan.  The  greatest 
extent  is  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean,  to  the  point  above  Mount  Ararat, 
which  exceeds  1200  English  miles.  Its  medium  breadth,  which  is  about  the  35th 
parallel,  is  nearly  fifteen  degrees,  or  850  miles.  Much  of  the  eastern  regions  that 
are  usually  included  in  our  maps  of  the  Persian  empire,  is  now  independent  of  that 
power,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  article.  The  extent  of  Persia  is, 
therefore,  proportionally  diminished.  Its  remaining  territories  cannot  be  estimated 
at  more  than  560,000  English  square  miles ;  with  about  18  persons  to  each,  or  a 
total  population  often  million  individuals. 

The  Original  Inhabitants  of  Persia,  as  already  mentioned,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  descendants  of  Elam,  the  son  of  Shem,  but  they  were  afterwards  aug- 
mented by  Scythian  tribes.  Some  have  thought  that  the  ancient  Medes  and  Parthians 
were  of  SarmaticorSclavonian  origin,  and  emigrated  from  their  original  abodes  on  the 
Volga,  to  the  regions  south  of  the  Caspian,  which  constituted  the  Media  and  Parthia 
of  antiquity.  The  Tartars  and  Turcomans  have  also  swelled  the  population  of 
Persia  in  more  modern  times.  Sir  William  Jones  asserted  that  "  Iran  or  Persia,  in 
its  largest  sense,  was  the  true  centre  of  population,  of  knowledge,  of  languages,  and 
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of  arts;  which,  instead  of  travelling  westward  only,  as  it  has  been  fantastically  sup- 
posed, or  eastward  as  might  with  equal  reason  have  been  asserted,  were  expanded 
in  all  directions  to  all  regions  of  the  world."  It  was  also  from  the  districts  near  the 
Caspian  sea  that  the  Scythians  and  Goths,  who  overspread  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  are  thought  to  have  sprung. 

Although  most  of  the  oriental  empires  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  none 
have  experienced  so  many  as  Persia.  War  and  revolution  have  alternately  desolated 
her  finest  plains.  Her  proudest  capitals  suddenly  became  heaps  of  ashes,  and  the 
slave  of  to-day  was  raised  to  the  monarch  of  to-morrow.  The  physical  circum- 
stances of  the  country  are  favourable  to  such  transitions.  Numerous  ranges  of 
mountains,  tenanted  by  brave  and  hardy  tribes,  whom  necessity  had  made  frugal, 
and  habit  courageous,  overlook  plains  and  vallies  spontaneously  producing  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  contributing  to  a  voluptuous  effeminacy.  When,  therefore, 
the  energies  of  the  reigning  prince  were  undermined  by  indulgence,  a  more  power- 
ful hand  was  ever  ready  to  snatch  the  sceptre.  But  while  this  exposed  Persia  to 
the  desolation  of  barbarous  conquests,  it  gave  her  the  power  of  self  renovation,  and 
what  was  lost  in  one  age  was  quickly  regained  in  another. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire,  during  the  early  period 
of  its  history.  At  one  time  it  contained  little  more  than  the  province  of  Fars  ;  at 
another  it  spread  from  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis. 
Cunts  pushed  his  conquest  to  the  Hellespont.  The  limits  of  the  empire,  during 
the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  were  the 
sea  of  Oman  and  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  south ;  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus,  to 
the  east  and  north-east ;  the  Caspian  sea  and  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  north ;  with 
the  livers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  west.  Persia  has  undergone  various  revolu- 
tions since  that  period  ;  but  those  mutations  are  subjects  of  history  rather  than  of 
geography.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  Turks  have  encroached  on  the 
west,  and  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  now  both  included  in  their  empire. 
The  Russians  have  also  rendered  themselves  masters  of  Georgia,  and  some  of  the 
other  provinces  on  the  south  of  the  great  Caucasan  chain  have  separated  themselves 
from  Persia.  The  ancient  Bactriana  was  also  included  within  the  former  limits  of 
this  empire  ;  though  it  has  since  been  wrested  from  it  by  the  Tartars.  But  the 
most  important  reduction  of  modern  times  is  that  which  has  contracted  its  eastern 
limits.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  Shah  Abbas  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  he  drove  the  numerous  enemies  of  Persia  from  its  territories,  and  extended 
the  empire  on  every  side,  devoting  a  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century  to  its  improve- 
ment and  prosperity.  Such  has  been  the  impression  made  by  his  reign  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Persians,  that  when  a  modern  traveller  inquires  the  name  of*  the  founder 
of  any  ancient  building  in  Persia,  he  always  receives  the  ready  answer,  "  Shah  Abbas 
the  Great,"  and  Chardin  has  nobly  eulogized  this  eminent  though  cruel  prince, 
by  saying,  "  when  he  ceased  to  live,  Persia  ceased  to  prosper."  His  posterity  having 
followed  the  general  course  of  Persian  dynasties,  and  sunk  into  effeminate  voluptu- 
ousness, the  Affghans,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  overran  the  empire, 
carried  desolation  into  its  finest  provinces,  and  reduced  its  noblest  cities  to  ruins. 
Though  their  atrocities  were  avenged,  and  the  independence  of  Persia  established  by 
Nadir  Shah,  whose  victorious  career  threw  a  temporary  lustre  over  the  empire,  yet 
the  result  has  been  the  separation  of  vast  provinces  from  the  eastern  parts  of  ancient 
Persia,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  kingdom  between  that  power  and  India. 

With  these  reductions  the  dominions  of  Persia,  according  to  Mr.  Kitmier's 
geographical  memoir,  now  include  the  following  provinces.  To  connect  the  present 
with  the  past  state  of  the  empire,  we  have  annexed  the  ancient  name  as  well  as  the 
chief  town  to  each. 
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Provinces.  Ancient  Names.  Chief  Tuicns. 

Furs,  or  Parisian Persis,  or  Persia  Proper. .  .  .  Sliiraz 

Irak,  or  Irakadjemi Media Ispahan 

Lar,  or  Laristan I ,ar 

Kuzistan Susiana    Sinister 

Kurdistan  (part  of) Assyria  Proper     

Azerbijao    Tabreez 

Ghilan    Gela Kesht 

Mazanderan    Hyrcauia    (part  ol) Sari 

Khorassan Margiana  and  Aria Meshed 

Kerman  (western  part) Caramauia    Keruian. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Persian  empire,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  exact  distribution  of  its  population.  ISome  of  the  best  cultivated  vallies  are 
well  peopled,  but  many  of  the  sandy  plains  are  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
mountains  are  but  thinly  tenanted  by  wandering  tribes. 

Persia  has  with  great  propriety  been  donominatedacountry  of  mountains.  The  most 
striking  characteristics  of  its  General  Surface  are  mountainous  chains  and  wide 
sandy  deserts ;  but  these  are  interspersed  with  beautiful  vallies,  and  extensive  tracts  of 
rich  pastures.  Sandy  plains  and  wide  deserts  stretch  over  the  eastern  regions,  and  are 
intersected  by  irregular  ranges  of  hills  ;  but  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  from  the  skirts  of  the  great  salt  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the 
appearance  of  the  country  is  very  uniform.  It  presents  a  perpetual  succession  of 
mountain  ranges,  separated  by  fertile  vallies  and  plains,  most  of  which  are  capable 
of  being  cultivated  ;  but  many  of  them  are  occupied  only  as  pasturage  by  nomadic 
tribes.  In  some  of  the  southern  districts,  the  sides  of  these  ridges  are  covered  with 
oaks  and  other  trees,  but  in  the  interior  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  and  have 
a  bleak  and  barren  appearance. 

Some  writers  have  supposed  the  Mountains  of  Persia  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  stupendous  range  of  Caucasus  ;  while  others  have  considered  them  as  proceeding 
from  Mount  Taurus.  Both  these  chains  have  already  been  described.  Taurus  seems 
to  have  been  a  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  any  thing  of  a  gigantic  nature,  and 
particularly  to  that  great  range  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  meeting  the  southern  rami- 
fications of  Caucasus,  below  Mount  Ararat,  separates  into  various  branches  that 
diverge  over  the  western  and  southern  regions  of  Persia.  One  of  these  chains  was 
Mount  Zagross  of  antiquity.  It  stretches  from  north  to  south  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Tigris,  and  formerly  separated  Media  from  Assyria,  and  now  divides  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  empires.  This  lofty  range  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  river 
Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  sinks  into  a  mere  ridge  of  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gomberoon  ;  but  after  rising  again  in  the  southern  parts  of  Kerman,  it  stretches 
towards  the  east,  and  is  ultimately  lost  in  the  deserts  of  Sinde.  Another  of  the 
most  remarkable  ranges  of  Persian  mountains  rises  south  of  the  lake  of  Urumea, 
towards  the  city  of  Koom,  and  runs  south-east  till  it  reaches  the  borders  of  the  great 
sandy  desert.  This  is  called  by  D'Anville  the  mountains  of  Elice/id ;  but  is  known 
in  Persia  by  the  names  of  Giroos  and  Sahund.  The  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  and 
the  mountains  of  Gaur,  intersect  the  countries  that  are  now  detached  from  the  east 
of  Persia  ;  but  the  districts  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  are  mountain- 
ous, and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to  the  western  regions  of  Khorassan,  which 
some  of  the  most  recent  maps  represent  as  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Gaur 
by  a  chain  which  runs  through  that  province  north  of  the  great  sandy  desert. 
Numerous  branches  diverge  from  these  principal  ridges,  and  impart  a  mountainous 
character  to  most  of  the  country ;  but  few  of  the  Persian  ranges  are  of  extraordi- 
nary elevation,  though  the  summits  of  some  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with 
snow. 
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The  vallies  by  which  these  elevations  are  separated  are  seldom  broad,  but  some 
of  them  exceed  a  hundred  miles  in  length.  The  distinguishing  feature  in  the  surface 
of  Persia,  is  the  great  Deserts  which  occupy  all  the  wide-spread  tracts  in  the 
empire.  The  most  noted  of  these  is  that  called  the  great  salt  desert,  extending 
from  the  vicinity  of  Koom  and  Kashan,  and  to  the  sea  of  Durra,  termed  also  the  lake 
of  Zerrah ;  and  from  the  province  of  Kerman  to  that  of  Mazanderan.  Its  length 
is  therefore  about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  more  than  200.  This  may  likewise  be 
said  to  join  the  deserts  of  Kerman  and  Seistan,  which  stretch  further  to  the  east, 
and  like  those  of  Arabia  are  all  impregnated  with  nitre  and  other  salts.  The  pre- 
cise nature  of  these  wastes  is  scarcely  known,  but  they  are  interspersed  with  salt 
lakes  ;  and  in  many  parts  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  brittle  earth,  or  a 
succession  of  sand  hills,  resembling  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  These  consist  of  par- 
ticles of  fine  red  sand,  so  light  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  which  the  violent  winds 
of  the  desert  often  raise  into  a  moving  cloud,  destructive  to  both  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  Smaller  deserts  of  the  same  kind  also  occupy  other  parts.  One  of 
them,  called  the  Black  Desert,  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  north  of 
Meshed,  towards  the  lake  of  Aral.  Thus  mountains  and  deserts  cover  a  great  part 
of  Persia,  and  leave  comparatively  but  a  small  space  for  the  support  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Persian  empire  consists  of  an  elevated  table  land,  com- 
posed of  ranges  of  mountains,  with  narrow  plains  at  their  bases,  and  of  Plateaux 
nearly  on  a  level  with  their  summits.  The  waters  of  the  interior  are  intercepted 
by  the  ranges  of  mountains,  and  generally  either  supply  the  lakes,  or  are  absorbed 
by  the  sands  ;  so  that  scarcely  a  river  of  any  magnitude  passes  its  frontiers.  A  defi- 
ciency of  RivERsis  consequentlyanother  characteristic  of  these  dominions',  for  they  do 
not  possess  one  that  is  navigable  for  more  than  a  few  miles.  The  Indus,  the  Oxus, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  even  the  Heirmund  or  Helrnund,  that  feeds  the  lake 
of  Zerrah,  are  now  all  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  largest  which  remain  are  the 
Karoon,  the  Kerah,  and  the  Arras  or  Araxes. 

The  Karoon,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  detached  hill,  a  few  miles  south-west 
of  Ispahan,  flows  towards  the  west,  receiving  a  number  of  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Souristan,  till,  impeded  in  its  course  by  that  range,  it  bends  to  the  south, 
passes  through  the  city  of  Sinister,  and  receives  the  Abzal.  Still  descending 
towards  the  south,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  31st  degree  of  latitude,  it  separates 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  enters  the  top  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  Goban,  and 
the  other  afterwards  divides,  one  part  entering  the  sea,  and  the  other  joining  the 
Shat-ul-Arab  (the  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris)  by  an  artificial  canal 
about  three  miles  long.  The  Karoon  is  in  some  places  about  300  yards  broad,  and 
navigable  for  boats  of  25  tons  burden,  nearly  to  Shuster.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  D'Anville  and  others  to  be  the  ancient  Choaspes.  Its  whole  length  is  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles. — The  Abzal  is  also  a  large  river  which  originates 
in  two  sources,  about  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  that  flow  to  the  south,  anil  unite 
about  three  days'  journey  north  of  Dezphoul.  After  passing  under  the  walls  of 
that  city,  it  joins  the  Karoon  south  of  Shuster. 

The  Kerah,  or  Kaweesa  river,  which  is  also  called  by  the  Turks  Karasu,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams  in  the  province  of  Aderlan  in  Kurdistan. 
It  winds  towards  the  south  and  south-west,  receives  numerous  streams  in  its  passage, 
and  ultimately  enters  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  about  20  miles  below  Korna,  after  a  more 
extensive  course  than  that  of  the  Karoon. 

The  Arras,  which  was  the  Araxes  of  the  ancients,  issues  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  city  of  Erzeroom,  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  enters  the  Persian 
territories  north  of  Mount  Ararat.     It  then  winds  to  the  south-east  between  that 
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mountain  and  the  lake  Erivan  ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  city  of  Ardovar,  it  bends 
to  the  north-east,  and  joins  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  about  fifty  miles  before  the  latter  falls 
into  the  Caspian.  The  Arras  is  very  rapid,  but  in  summer  it  is  fordable  in  several 
places.  When  Mr.  Kinnier  crossed  it  in  1810,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Tabreez, 
it  was  eighty  yards  wide,  and  nearly  four  feet  deep.  Some  other  small  streams 
descend  from  the  mountains  of  Mazanderan  and  the  adjacent  districts  into  the 
southern  part  of  the  Caspian,  but  none  of  them  deserve  particular  description. 
Those  that  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  sea  on  the  south,  are  small  streams  ; 
the  largest  of  which  originates  in  the  eastern  tracts  of  Kerman,  and  crossing  that 
province  and  the  south-east  corner  of  Laristan,  enters  the  gulf  nearly  opposite  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  isle  of  Kishme. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  geography  of  Persia  is  the  extensive  gulf 
which  separates  it  from  Arabia.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Sea  of  Oman,  and  also 
the  Green  Sea,  and  is  about  eight  degrees  in  length,  from  the  strait  of  Qrmuz  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Shat-ul-Arab.  It  is  narrowest  between  cape  Mussedom,  in  Arabia, 
and  Gomberoon,  on  the  Persian  coast,  which  is  not  more  than  fifty-five  miles  ;  but 
its  greatest  breadth  is  towards  the  opposite  extremity,  which  exceeds  150  miles. 
There  are  many  sand-banks  and  shoals  on  the  Arabian  shore  that  render  the 
navigation  diificult  and  dangerous.  The  opposite  coast  is  more  elevated,  the 
soundings  more  regular,  and  the  navigation  safer.  The  north  side  of  the  gulf  is 
sprinkled  with  islands,  and  a  regular  tide  sets  along  the  shore,  while  it  is  much 
influenced  by  the  winds  in  the  middle,  where  the  gales  are  often  violent,  though 
scarcely  perceptible  near  the  land. 

Persia  contains  several  extensive  Lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  mostly  salt. 
One  of  the  largest  is  the  lake  of  Urumea,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  western  confines  of  the  country.  Its  circumference  is  computed 
at  300  miles.  The  shape  of  this  lake  is  oval,  and  the  waters  are  very  salt  and 
clear,  notwithstanding  which,  they  emit  a  disagreeable  sulphureous  smell ;  but 
when  Mr.  Kinnier  visited  them  in  1810,  they  were  not  incrusted  with  salt,  as  some 
writers  have  asserted.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  one  of  which  forms  a  peninsula 
when  the  water  is  low,  and  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  circuit,  but  it  is  inhabited 
only  by  wild  asses,  deer,  and  game.  Another  of  these  salt  lakes  is  situated  ten 
miles  south-east  of  Shiraz.  This  is  Baktegan,  so  much  noted  for  the  purity  of 
its  salt,  which  is  used  throughout  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Fars.  Its  shape  is 
long  and  narrow,  and  its  circuit  about  seventy-five  miles.  It  is  nearly  dry  in 
summer,  and  the  people  who  live  on  its  borders  then  collect  the  salt  with  which  the 
bottom  is  encrusted.  It  is  the  final  receptacle  of  the  river  that  washes  the  walls  of 
Ispahan.  The  great  lake  of  Zerrah  is  now  principally  included  within  the  domi- 
nions of  Cabul,  and  merely  touches  the  eastern  confines  of  Persia. 

The  Climate  of  Persia  is  various,  not  more  from  the  difference  of  latitude 
than  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  The  latter  are 
the  principal  causes  of  its  diversity;  for  in  many  places  a  journey  of  a  few  hours 
conducts  the  traveller  from  the  temperature  of  an  Italian  summer  to  that  of 
a  Norwegian  winter.  The  order  of  the  seasons  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  England. 
From  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  or  close  of  September,  the  heat  in  the  low 
grounds  and  sandy  deserts  of  the  southern  and  interior  provinces  is  frequently 
extreme  ;  but  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  the  elevated  plains  the  summer  is 
mild  and  agreeable,  though  the  highest  peaks  are  then  covered  with  snow.  At 
Teheran,  the  present  metropolis  of  the  empire,  the  heat  of  summer  is  so  intense 
that  the  king  generally  quits  the  capital,  and  encamps  on  the  adjacent  plains  ;  but 
the  winters,  to  the  north  of  Shiraz,  are  often  severe,  which  is  increased  in  higher 
latitudes  ;  and  such  is  its  severity  at  Teheran  and  Tabreez,  that  all  communication 
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between  these  cities  and  the  surrounding-  villages  is  frequently  cut  off  for  several 
weeks.  The  influence  of  the  sandy  deserts  is  felt  severely  in  their  vicinity,  and  in 
the  countries  that  are  nearly  on  the  same  level.  The  winds  that  blow  over  these 
hot  deserts  often  raise  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent  districts  many  degrees.  The 
heat  at  Kashan  was  found  to  exceed  that  at  the  village  of  Kohrood,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  distant,  by  20°  of  Fahrenheit  ;  a  difference  which  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  proximity  to  the  former  place  of  the  great  salt  desert.  From  a  meteo- 
rological journal  kept  at  Bushire,  a  port  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
1807,  by  Dr.  Jukes,  it  was  found  that  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often  rose  to  96°,  and  was  never  lower  than  80°. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  October  it  did  not  sink  below  72°,  but  sometimes  rose 
above  90°.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1808,  the  thermometer  fell  to  30°,  but 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  month  it  had  been  labove  40',  aud  sometimes  above 
70°.  As  the  place  where  the  observations  were  made  was  on  a  peninsula,  exposed 
to  the  cooling  breezes  of  the  sea,  many  parts  of  the  interior,  both  of  the  southern 
and  inland  provinces,  are  necessarily  much  hotter.  In  most  places  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night  is  very  great.  Though  not  a  cloud 
is  to  be  seen,  and  the  sky  clear,  yet  a  brisk  wind  often  springs  up  which  lasts  nearly 
the  whole  night,  and  diffuses  such  a  freshness  through  the  atmosphere  that  warm 
clothing  is  sometimes  necessary.  Cold  nights  are  common  on  all  the  elevated 
plains,  in  reference  to  one  of  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  observes,  "  In  the  year  1810, 
when  encamped  on  the  plain  of  Kubatoo,  in  Kurdistan,  the  water  in  my  tent  froze 
to  nearly  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  17th  of  August.  The  latitude  was  36°  north, 
and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  at  six  A.  M.  stood  at  34°."  The  transition  from  heat 
to  cold  is  sometimes  sudden,  yet  the  climate  is  in  most  parts  healthy.  Rain  seldom 
falls  except  in  the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan.  The  air  is  dry,  and  the 
atmosphere  almost  always  clear,  and  the  planets  shine  with  a  lustre  unknown  in 
northern  and  central  countries  of  Europe.  As  so  little  rain  falls,  the  dews  are  less 
copious  than  in  many  parts  of  Hindostan,  and  the  exhalations  are  less  injurious  to 
the  human  frame. 

The  Soil  of  Persia  is  as  diversified  as  its  climate.  In  the  vallies  it  is  gene- 
nerally  rich,  producing  every  species  of  vegetables  in  the  most  luxuriant  abundance. 
On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  it  is  commonly  thin  and  cold.  Towards  their  bases 
the  pasturage  is  often  excellent,  but  in  the  higher  regions  the  herbage  first  becomes 
scanty,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  sterility,  as  most  of  the  elevated  parts  are  barren 
rocks",  wholly  destitute  of  both  trees  and  plants.  In  the  southern  and  eastern 
districts  the  soil  is  often  light  and  sandy  ;  in  many  of  the  western,  as  well  as  in 
the  interior,  it  is  hard  and  gravelly ;  but  in  the  north  it  is  rich  and  loamy.  On 
most  of  the  wide  plains  it  is  arid  and  saline,  and  scarcely  a  vestige  of  vegetation 
ever  appears.  Respecting  some  of  the  most  favoured  districts  of  this  kingdom, 
the  traveller  above  cited  remarks,  "The  vallies  of  the  central  provinces  of  Persia 
abound  with  all  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  vegetable  productions,  and  might  be 
cultivated  to  any  extent.  The  pasture  grounds  of  that  country  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  lands  in  the  world.  Trees  are  seldom  found  except  near  towns  and  villages  ; 
but  the  luxuriance  with  which  they  grow,  wherever  planted,  shows  that  the  climate 
is  congenial  to  them.  The  orchards  of  Persia  produce  all  the  fruits  of  the  ternp.- 
rate  zone,  and  its  wilds  abound  with  flowers  that  can  only  be  reared  by  care  and 
cultivation  in  the  gardens  of  Europe." 

Numerous  obstacles  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  proper  Cultivation  of 
Persia.  Want  of  water  has  been  an  insurmountable  impediment  in  some  districts  ; 
though  in  its  more  prosperous  days  great  efforts  were  made  to  overcome  this  natural 
defect.    Thousands  of  channels  were  cut  to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  river  for  the 
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purposes  of  irrigation.  The  situation  of  the  country  and  many  of  its  local  circum- 
stances were  also  unfavorable,  and  "  the  ravages  of  barbarous  invaders  often  destroy 
in  a  day,  the  labours  of  a  century,  and  make  a  nation  recede  in  despair  from  the 
progress  of  improvement."  The  unsettled  nature  of  the  government  has  also  had 
great  inlluence  in  producing  that  depressed  state  of  agriculture  which  pervades  all 
parts  of  the  Persian  dominions.  No  protection  is  afforded  to  private  property,  nor 
any  encouragement  given  to  industry.  The  cultivator  has  no  certainty  of  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  labour,  as  they  are  constantly  liable  to  be  plundered  by  the  retainer 
of  every  petty  chief,  and  his  family  reduced  from  competency  to  want  in  a  moment. 
Whole  districts,  therefore,  which  a  judicious  cultivation  would  place  among  the  most 
productive  on  the  globe,  are  abandoned  to  a  state  of  nature,  or  only  employed  as 
pasturage  for  flocks  and  herds,  the  possession  of  which  is  often  too  precarious  to 
allow  much  attention  to  be  paid  to  their  improvement. 

Notwithstanding  this  neglect  of  agriculture,  the  produce  of  many  parts  is  rich 
and  varied.  Rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  oats  are 
seldom  grown,  and  rye  not  often.  In  the  province  of  Ghilan  and  the  vicinity  of 
Kashan,  silk-worms  are  objects  of  great  attention,  and  their  produce  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  yielded  by  these  districts.  Cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco, 
are  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Fruits  are  not  only  most  congenial  to  the 
climate,  but  to  the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  perhaps  no  region  of  Asia  produces  them 
in  greater  variety  or  perfection.  The  finest  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots, 
walnuts,  melons,  and  pomegranates,  abound  in  most  districts.  The  grapes  of  Shiraz 
and  the  quinces  and  melons  of  Ispahan,  have  for  ages  been  considered  the  most 
delicious  in  the  east.  On  approaching  the  southern  ranges  of  Caucasus,  the  air  is 
perfumed  with  myriads  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  trees  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion abound.  The  mulberry,  with  the  walnut,  sycamore,  cypress,  and  poplar,  are  the 
most  numerous  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan  and  some  other  places 
a  species  of  gum  manna  isproduced.  Among  the  more  common  vegetables  are  peas, 
beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages  and  cucumbers.  The  potatoe  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced, and  thrives  very  well.  Opium,  rhubarb,  senna,  saffron,  assafcetida,  and  other 
drugs,  are  likewise  yielded  by  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Persia  is  noted  for  its  Animal  as  well  as  vegetable  productions,  particularly  its 
horses  and  dogs.  Although  the  former  are  neither  so  swift  nor  so  beautiful  as  the 
horses  of  Arabia,  they  excel  them  in  size  and  strength,  and  are  better  adapted  for 
heavy  cavalry.  The  most  valuable  are  of  the  Turcoman  breed,  and  are  so  indefati- 
gable that  a  dwpper  or  courier,  has  been  known  to  travel  from  Teheran  to  Bushire, 
a  distance  of  700  miles,  on  the  same  horse,  in  ten  days.  Mules,  asses,  and  camels, 
are  also  much  used  in  Persia.  The  mules  are  small,  but  well  shaped,  strong  and 
hardy.  The  camels  of  Khorassan  equal  those  of  Arabia,  and  are  much  used  in  all 
the  eastern  and  desert  part  of  the  country  ;  but  the  western  regions  are  too  moun- 
tainous for  this  animal.  Beef  is  seldom  eaten  in  Persia,  cattle  are  therefore  kept 
chiefly  for  the  dairy,  and  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Buffaloes  are  not  uncommon, 
and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  cover  many  of  the  plains  as  well  as  upland 
tracts.  Lions,  tigers,  and  bears,  are  found  in  the  forests  of  Ghilan  and  Mazaneleran  ; 
while  hyaenas,  jackals,  wolves,  and  wild-boars,  are  met  with  in  almost  every  province. 
Hares,  foxes,  deer,  and  antelopes,  afford  numerous  objects  of  the  chase.  Beautiful 
zebras  roam  over  the  plains  of  the  interior,  but  they  are  so  swift  and  wild,  that  they 
are  extremely  difficult  to  take.  Most  of  the  tame  and  wild  fowls  common  in  Europe 
are  also  bred  in  Persia,  except  the  turkey,  which  is  seldom  reared.  Insects  abound 
in  most  of  the  damp  and  marshy  places  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  near  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Locusts  some- 
times visit  the  southern  parts,  where  snakes  and  scorpions  are  likewise  common. 
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Some  valuable  Minerals  are  found  in  the  mountains,  but  these  are  not  abun- 
dant, nor  is  the  art  of  mining  sufficiently  understood  in  Persia  to  render  this  source 
of  national  wealth  of  much  importance.  Among  these  metals  are  silver,  lead,  iron 
and  copper;  which  are  met  with  in  the  provinces  of  Mazanderan  and  Kerman  ;  but 
they  do  not  produce  a  supply  adequate  to  the  domestic  consumption.  Marble  abounds 
near  Tabreez,  and  in  Khorassan,  and  is  conveyed  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  countrv. 
The  real  Torquoise  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Persia.  But  Naptha  is  the  most 
extraordinary  product  of  this  kingdom.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the 
white.  The  black  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonians,  and  when  taken 
from  the  pits  is  a  thick  liquid,  like  melted  pitch.  It  is  produced  in  inexhaustible 
stores  near  Kerkouk,  in  lower  Kurdistan,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku,  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  It  is  used  not  only  as  a  substitute  for  pitch,  but  is  burnt 
instead  of  oil  by  the  natives.  The  white  naptha  is  more  like  tallow  than  pitch.  It 
gives  a  better  light,  and  emits  a  less  disagreeable  smell  when  burnt.  It  floats  on 
the  surface  of  water,  from  which  it  is  taken  ;  but  the  black  naptha  is  obtained  by 
digging  pits  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  into  which 
it  is  discharged  from  the  surrounding  soil,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  emptied  they 
begin  to  fill  again.  The  principal  springs  of  white  naptha  are  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains  of  Bucktiari,  about  half-way  between  the  city  of  Shuster  and  the 
valley  of  Ram  Hormouz.  Sulphur  and  nitre  are  obtained  in  the  mountains  behind 
Teheran.  The  Mineral  Waters  of  the  kingdom  seem  to  be  neglected  both  by 
the  physicians  and  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Principal  Cities,  Towns,  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

THE  structure  and  appearance  of  cities  and  towns  are  frequently  national,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  In  Persia  a  great 
uniformity  prevails,  and  the  general  outlines  of  them  all  are  the  same.  Each  is 
encompassed  hy  a  mud  or  brick  wall,  flanked  ai  regular  distances  with  round  or 
square  towers.  The  streets  are  all  narrow  and  dirty,  with  a  channel  in  the  middle. 
The  houses  are  low  and  flat  roofed,  built  of  brick  or  mud,  each  standing  in  a  court 
encompassed  by  a  high  wall.  They  have  no  windows  towards  the  street,  and  the 
rooms  that  front  the  court  are  entirely  open  on  that  side,  but  have  a  large  curtain 
to  let  clown  when  they  are  not  used.  The  palaces  of  the  nobility  are  generally  divi- 
ded into  several  courts,  the  centre  of  which  is  laid  out  in  parterres,  mostly  orna- 
mented with  fountains.  The  walls  are  frequently  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
paintings  and  looking-glasses,  and  one  side  is  often  wholly  composed  of  painted  or 
stained  glass.  The  bazars  are  sometimes  handsome  buildings,  but  the  mosques, 
minarets,  and  colleges,  are  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Persian  cities. 

The  most  renowned  and  populous  city  of  Persia,  and  for  ages  the  capital  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  is  Ispahan.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Sepahan, 
a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Persian  kings,  as  being  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  their 
troops.  It  stands  on  the  small  river  Zeinderood,  which  is  afterwards  lost  in  the 
great  desert.  Ispahan,  like  many  other  ancient  cities  of  this  empire,  has  suffered 
greatly  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Its  antiquity  reaches  back  beyond  the  days  of  Ptolemy, 
as  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aspadana  of  that  geographer ;  but  it  was  not  then  a  place 
of  much  consequence.  Having  risen  into  celebrity  in  the  days  of  Timour,  it  was 
taken  by  that  formidable  conqueror  in  1387,  by  whom  it  was  given  up  to  pillage 
and  destruction,  when  70,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and  their  heads 
piled  in  heaps  upon  the  walls.  The  situation  of  Ispahan  was  favourable  to  its 
recovery  from  such  a  dreadful  visitation,  and  the  early  Sophis  made  it  the  seat  of 
their  empire.  A  great  increase  had  taken  place,  and  much  improvement  been 
effected,  when  Shah  Abbas  employed  his  vast  power  and  wealth  to  beautify  it  with 
noble  edifices.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  visited  by  Char-din,  it 
was  at  the  height  of  its  splendour,  and,  according  to  his  estimate,  was  24  miles 
in  circuit,  and  included  172  mosques,  48  colleges,  1800  caravanseras,  and  273 
public  baths,  with  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants.  When  the  Affghans  took  the 
empire  in  1722,  it  was  ravaged  by  them  and  reduced  almost  to  ruins,  in  which  state 
much  of  it  still  remains.  Mr.  Kinnier  says,  a  person  may  now  ride  for  miles  amidst 
the  ruins  of  this  immense  capital,  which  yet  boasts  a  population  of  more  than 
200,000  inhabitants.  Much  has  lately  been  done  by  Hajee  Mahomed  Hussein 
Khan,  second  minister  to  the  king,  who  was  a  great  while  the  governor  of  Ispahan, 
to  improve  his  native  city.  He  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  population,  and  he  informed  Mr.  Morier  that  it  contained  eighty  thousand 
families,  or  400,000  individuals.  Something,  however,  should  be  deducted  for  the 
natural  exaggeration  of  a  Persian.  "  The  first  view,"  says  Mr.  Kinnier,  "  which  the 
traveller  has,  on  coming  from  Shiraz,  of  this  great  metropolis,  is  from  an  eminence 
about  five  miles  from  the  city,  when  it  bursts  at  once  upon  his  sight,  and  is,  perhaps, 
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one  of  the  grandest  prospects  in  the  universe.  Its  ruinous  condition  is  not 
observable  at  a  distance,  all  defects  being-  hid  by  high  trees  and  lofty  buildings ; 
and  palaces,  colleges,  mosques,  minarets,  and  shady  groves,  are  the  only  objects 
that  meet  the  eye.  Ispahan  is  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  empire,  being  the 
emporium  of  the  foreign  trade  between  India  and  Persia,  Turkey  and  Cabul.  Its 
manufactures  are  various  ;  but  in  that  of  gold-brocade  it  has  attained  unrivalled 
excellence." 

Teheran,  the  present  capital  of  Persia,  is  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  about  75  miles  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall,  nearly  five  miles  in  circumference,  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  and 
encompassed  by  a  dry  ditch.  It  is  entered  by  six  gates,  which  are  inlaid  with 
coloured  bricks  representing  tigers  and  other  beasts,  in  rude  mosaic.  The  entrance 
is  lofty  and  domed.  There  are  about  12,000  houses,  all  of  them  built  of  bricks 
that  were  dried  in  the  sun,  which  gives  them  a  muddy  appearance.  The  principal 
building  is  the  ark,  or  citadel,  which  contains  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  and  is 
also  the  residence  of  his  officers.  It  was  founded  by  Kurim  Khan,  enlarged  by  the 
late  king,  and  beautified  by  the  present  one.  It  is  likewise  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  ditch,  and  is  entered  by  two  gates.  The  principal  mosque  is  the  Mesjid  Shah, 
which  is  a  handsome  structure  of  recent  origin.  All  the  others  are  insignificant. 
Teheran  has  risen  rapidly,  for  Olivier  describes  it  in  1797  as  only  comprising  about 
15,000  individuals  ;  but  about  ten  years  afterwards  Gardanne  states  its  population 
in  winter  at  50,000.  When  the  intense  heat  of  summer  compels  the  king  to  quit 
the  metropolis,  and  pitch  his  tents  either  on  the  plains  of  Sultanea  or  Oujan,  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  accompany  him.  The  inhabitants  then  do  not  exceed 
20,000,  but  at  other  times,  when  his  majesty  resides  in  the  capital,  its  population 
is  about  60,000. 

Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Fars,  is  a  noted  city,  esteemed  the  second  in  the  king- 
dom, and  is  situated  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Persepolis.  The  distant  view  is 
rather  pleasing  than  grand  and  diversified,  enriched  as  it  is  by  the  lofty  domes  of 
the  mosques,  which  are  seen  among  the  trees  ;  but  on  entering  the  town  the  houses 
are  found  to  be  small  and  the  streets  narrow,  and  the  stranger  is  impressed  with 
but  a  mean  idea  of  the  place  which  was  long  esteemed  the  second  city  in  the 
empire.  It  was  the  residence  of  Kurim  Khan,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  his 
princely  munificence.  It  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate,  and  its  environs  have  been 
celebrated  by  several  eminent  men,  among  whom  was  Hajiz,  the  Anacreon  of  the 
east,  who  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  whose  tomb  is  about  half  a  mile  from  it. 
Without  the  city  are  several  avenues,  leading  to  beautiful  gardens,  perfumed  with 
flowers,  and  refreshed  by  fountains.  The  population  is  about  40,000,  and  the 
commerce  is  extensive.  It  has  increased  of  late  years,  and  is  principally  carried 
on  with  Bushire,  Yezd,  and  Ispahan.  Its  mosques  and  other  public  buildings  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  Teheran  ;  and  the  great  Bazar,  built  by  Kurim 
Khan,  is  a  noble  structure,  in  which  the  different  trades  of  the  city  have  their 
respective  stations  assigned  them. 

The  principal  sea-port  of  Persia  is  Bushire,  or  Abushehr,  which  is  situated  at 
tlie  extremity  of  a  small  peninsula  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  town  itself  is  but  a  poor  place,  composed  of  streets  six  or  eight  feet  wide  ; 
bounded  by  walls,  and  containing  about  400  houses,  with  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  date-tree  huts  disposed  in  alleys.  The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  10,000 
individuals,  with  a  few  mosques,baths,and  caravanseras.  The  outer  road  affords  good 
anchorage,  but  is  often  exposed  to  violent  gales.  The  inner,  which  is  more  secure, 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  town.     The   trade  of  Bushire  is  considerable.     The 
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merchants  supply  the  greater  part  of  Persia  with    Indian  commodities,  for  which 
silk  and  bullion  are  the  principal  returns. 

Gombbroon,  or  Gombroon,  the  ancient  llarmozia,  was  once  the  most  com- 
mercial port  in  Persia,  but  has  now  greatly  declined.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren 
country  on  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz,  and  the  houses  are  built  more  coinmodiously  than 
some  other  Persian  towns  ;  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  very  oppressive,  which 
renders  the  climate  unwholesome.  Opposite  Gomberoon  is  the  once  commercial 
Ormus,  situated  upon  a  small  barren  island,  the  soil  of  which,  Mr.  Morier  says,  is 
composed  of  salt  and  sulphur.  This  was  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Persians  in  1622. 

The  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  is  singularly  deficient  in  ports  ;  the  only 
good  harbour  on  this  coast  being  Ashraff,  which  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great.  Resht  is  also  a  port  on  the  Caspian  which  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  but  its  harbour  is  unsafe. 

A  few  of  the  remaining  cities  of  Persia  shall  be  briefly  noticed. — Tabreez,  or 
Tauris,  is  situated  between  the  Lake  of  Urumea  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  39°  of 
latitude.  Sir  William  Jones  and  others  have  thought  that  Tabreez  was  the  ancient 
Ecbatana  ;  but  D'Anville  is  of  opinion  it  was  Gaza,  or  Ganzaca,  where  Cyrus 
deposited  the  treasures  of  Croesus.  In  the  time  of  Chardin  it  was  one  of  the  most 
populous  cities  in  the  east ;  and,  according  to  that  traveller,  contained  half  a  million 
of  inhabitants.  Situated  near  the  frontiers  of  contending  empires,  it  has  alternately 
been  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Persians.  Besides  being  taken 
and  plundered  eight  times,  its  proudest  structures  have  been  repeatedly  laid  in  the 
dust  by  earthquakes  ;  and  it  now  only  exhibits  an  extensive  mass  of  mud  walls,  the 
wretched  remains  of  its  former  greatness,  with  a  population  of  30,000. 

Casween,  or  Casbin,  is  situated  between  Tabreez  and  Teheran,  and  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  in  Persia.  Much  of  it  is  now  in  ruins, 
but  it  is  still  considered  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade  with  Gliilan.  It  became  the  capital  of 
Persia  during  the  immediate  successors  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  contained  many  noble 
edifices  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Hamadan,  situated  south-west  of  Teheran,  is  supposed  by  many  antiquarians 
to  occupy,  or  stand  very  near,  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  Media. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Timour,  and  has  ever  since  been  classed  among  the  secondary 
towns  of  Persia.  It  consists  of  about  10,000  meanly  built  houses,  and  more  than 
40,000  inhabitants.  Hamadan  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  leather  ;  and  is  the 
centre  of  commerce  between  Ispahan,  Teheran,  and  Bagdad. 

Cashan  or  Kashan  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Persia.  It  stands  on 
a  stony  plain  in  the  province  of  Irak,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  manufacturing 
industry.  It  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  contains  many 
fine  mosques, bazars,  and  caravanseras.  The  king  has  a  palace  with  beautiful  gardens, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  which  is  on  the  route  from  Ispahan  to  Teheran,  and 
is  central  between  the  two  places.  It  is  sometimes  rendered  excessively  hot  by  being 
so  near  the  borders  of  the  great  salt  desert.  Beautiful  silks,  carpets,  and  cottons 
are  made  at  Cashan,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  copper  articles.  The  artists  are  also 
expert  in  the  workmanship  of  gold  and  silver.  Notwithstanding  the  present  flourish- 
ing state  of  this  city,  it  is  still  far  shortof  its  former  importance,  as  it  is  said  to  have  once 
contained  150,000  inhabitants,  while  the  present  population  does  not  exceed  30,000. 

Koom  is  situated  between  Cashan  and  the  present  metropolis,  and  was  built  by 
the  Saracen's  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  out  of  the  ruins  of  seven  cities, 
that  had  previously  formed  a  small  sovereignty  under  an  Arabian  prince.  D'Anville 
supposes  it  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient   Choana.     It  became  noted  for  its 
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manufactures  of  silk  ;  but  when  the  Affghans  ravaged  Persia  in  1722,  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Part  of  it  has  been  re-built,  but  it  still  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  ruin.  Koom  is  considered  as  a  holy  city,  from  its  containing  the  tombs  of 
several  saints.  Before  the  present  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  made  a  vow,  that 
if  he  ever  came  to  the  crown,  he  would  enrich  the  city  of  Koom  by  buildings,  and 
exempt  the  inhabitants  from  tribute.  He  has  built  a  beautiful  Medresse,  or  college, 
and  gives  great  encouragement  to  the  learned  who  resort  thither.  There  is  also  a 
celebrated  mosque  and  sanctuary  erected  to  the  memory  of  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  Iman  Reza,  the  lofty  cupola  of  which  has  been  gilt,  at  the  expense  of  his  present 
majesty,  who  spends  large  sums  annually  in  improving  the  city. 

Yezd  is  situated  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Ispahan,  but  about  halfway 
between  that  city  and  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  large  and 
populous  place,  though  standing  in  a  sandy  desert,  contiguous  to  a  range  of  high 
mountains.  Yezd  carries  on  a  great  trade,  as  it  is  the  grand  mart  between  Hin- 
dostan,  Bucharia,  and  Persia.  The  bazar  is  well  supplied  with  numerous  articles 
of  merchandize,  and  the  city  is  said  to  contain  20,000  houses,  besides  those  of  the 
Guebres,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  which  are  estimated  at  four  thousand.  The  silk- 
stuffs  made  at  Yezd  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Persia.  Allowing  five  persons  to  each 
house,  the  population  will  amount  to  104,000  individuals. 

Kerman,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in 
the  south-east  part  of  the  empire,  and  was  once  one  of  its  finest  cities.  When 
Gomberoon  was  the  grand  emporium  of  Indian  commerce,  Kerman  lay  in  the  route 
between  it,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  with  those  of  Bucharia,  which 
increased  its  opulence  and  prosperity.  But,  like  most  other  Persian  cities,  it  has 
experienced  a  sad  reverse,  having  repeatedly  been  desolated  by  an  exasperated  and 
licentious  army.  The  most  dreadful  of  these  disasters  happened  when  taken  by 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan,  in  1794,  and  given  up  to  plunder  for  three  successive  months. 
Its  finest  edifices  were  destroyed,  numerous  inhabitants  slain,  and  about  30,000  sent 
into  exile.  It  is  still,  however,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  but  its  population 
does  not  exceed  20,000,  among  whom  there  are  a  few  Guebres. 

Meshed,  the  capital  of  the  Persian  part  of  Khorassan,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  near  the  northern  base  of  the  chain  of  mountains  that  crosses  that  province 
from  east  to  west.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  splendid  sepulchre  in  which  the  remains 
of  Iman  Reza,  and  those  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  are  deposited.  Meshed  is  divided 
into  twelve  parts,  five  of  which  are  in  ruins,  and  the  remainder  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  about  50,000.  Excellent  velvet  is  made  there,  and  its  fur  pelices  are 
much  admired  ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  commercial  transac- 
tions with  Bucharia,  Balk,  Candahar,  Yezd,  and  Herat. 

Nishapour  was  once  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  Khorassan.  It  stands 
on  a  plain  south  of  Meshed,  which  the  utmost  exertions  were  formerly  used  to 
render  fertile.  Twelve  thousand  aqueducts  were  employed  in  its  irrigation,  most 
of  which  are  now  neglected  and  destitute  of  water.  Nishapour  was  one  of  the 
cities  destroyed  by  Alexander  ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Sapor  I.,  and  became  the  capital  of  Persia  during  the  Seljukian  dynasty.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Tartars,  and  so  completely 
demolished,  that  when  the  inhabitants  returned  after  their  conquerors  had  retired, 
they  could  not  distinguish  their  houses  amidst  the  general  mass.  This  dire 
calamity  was  pathetically  described  by  the  Persian  poet  Ifakani,  who  flourished  at 
that  time.  Nishapour  was  rebuilt,  and  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Tartars  under 
Genghis  Khan.  The  present  population  is  about  15,000,  who  occupy  only  one 
quarter  of  the  ancient  city,  the  ruins  of  which  are  said  to  cover  a  space  of  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference.     The  most  delicious  fruits  are  produced 
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in   great   abundance    in    its    neighbourhood.      The    other    towns    do    not    require 
description. 

Persia  is  scarcely  noted  for  any  Manufacture,  except  carpets,  silks,  and 
brocades,  in  addition  to  which  cottons  of  various  kinds,  and  shawls  of  an  inferior 
quality,  are  made.  Glass  is  manufactured  at  Shiraz  and  Moraga,  while  muskets, 
pistols,  and  carbines,  are  made  in  many  of  the  large  towns  ;  but  the  most  esteemed 
sword  blades  are  still  manufactured  in  Khorassan,  by  the  descendants  of  those  cele- 
brated cutlers  of  Damascus  transported  thither  by  Tamerlane.  The  Commerce  of 
Persia  consists  of  little  more  than  the  immediate  supply  of  their  own  wants,  as  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  are  at  too  low  an  ebb  to 
furnish  many  articles  of  traffic.  The  chief  Imports  from  India,  are  sugar,  indigo, 
spices,  cloths,  piece-goods,  and  chintz  ;  besides  woollens,  cutlery,  and  various  other 
articles  from  Europe.  Cutlery,  arms,  woollen  cloths,  watches,  jewellery,  and  fine 
glass  are  imported  from  Astracan.  Persia  is  also  indebted  to  foreign  countries  for 
gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  other  metallic  products ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
the  manufactured  articles  received,  she  returns  bullion,  raw  silk,  pearls,  shawls, 
carpets,  wine,  and  horses.  Much  of  Persian  commerce  is  carried  on  by  caravans, 
which  traverse  the  country  in  various  directions,  but  the  amount  of  the  exports  and 
imports,  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain. 
The  balance  of  trade,  however,  is  not  in  its  favour,  as  their  raw  silk,  horses,  and 
carpets,  are  almost  their  only  valuable  exports. 
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Government — Constitution — Laws — Navy — Revenue — Political  Importance  and  Re- 
lations —  Religion  —  Education  —  Language — Literature — Arts  and  Sciences — 
Manners  and  Customs — Antiquities —  Curiosities — Islands. 

THOSE  forms  of  Government  in  which  the  rights  of  the  suhject  are  defined,  and 
his  privileges  legally  established,  are  unknown  to  Asia.  The  very  name  of  an 
oriental  state  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  despotic  power,  that  the 
mind  seldom  separates  them.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  its  empire,  Persia  has 
been  governed  by  absolute  princes  ;  and,  in  tracing  the  outlines  of  its  eventful 
history,  the  only  perceptible  change  is  from  despotism  to  anarchy.  None  of  her 
monarchs  have  been  more  arbitrary  than  the  present  one.  The  lives  and  properties  of 
his  subjects  are  completely  at  his  will ;  for  at  his  command  the  first  man  in  the 
kingdom  may  be  instantly  deprived  of  his  dignities,  and  publicly  bastinadoed. 
Persia  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  any  Constitution,  as  there  is  neither  senate 
nor  national  assembly  of  any  kind.  The  various  functions  of  government  are 
exercised  by  the  sovereign  and  his  two  principal  ministers.  These  are  the  Vizier 
Azem,  or  grand  Vizier,  who  superintends  every  thing  connected  with  foreign  affairs, 
and  commands  the  army  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  The  other  is  the  Ameen  a 
Doulah,  or  Lord  High  Treasurer,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  grand  Vizier,  and 
whose  duties  are  principally  confined  to  collecting  the  revenue  and  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  The  whole  of  the  executive  authority  is  held  by  these  two 
individuals,  whose  power  is  only  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  A  regular 
gradation  of  officers  fill  subordinate  situations  in  the  household,  and  in  the  army 
and  revenue  departments.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  provinces,  and  these 
into  minor  districts.  Each  province  has  its  governor,  with  the  title  of  Beglerbeg, 
who  corresponds  with  the  Turkish  Pachas.  Like  tliem,  too,  they  are  often  cited  to 
court  at  the  expiration  of  their  appointment,  and  when  accused  of  mal-adminis- 
tration,  their  property  is  confiscated,  and  their  eyes  sometimes  put  out,  unless  they 
can  immediately  pay  the  fine  which  the  avarice  or  necessities  of  the  sovereign  may 
impose.  The  governors  of  the  districts  are  called  Hakims,  and  as  they  are  subject 
to  the  same  treatment  from  the  beglerbegs  as  these  are  from  the  court,  they  exercise 
their  power  on  the  heads  of  villages,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  provide  the 
means  of  satisfying  their  rapacious  demands.  Under  such  a  system  of  arbitrary  autho- 
rity it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  justice  and  order  are  frequently  violated. 
The  Laws  of  Persia,  like  those  of  other  Mahomedan  states,  are  founded  upon 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  Sheik  id  Islam  is  the  nominal  judge,  both  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  law  ;  but  the  governors  of  towns  and  provinces  are  the  persons 
by  whom  the  sentence  is  determined.  The  king  daily  sits  in  judgment  in  the 
capital  ;  and  the  most  common  punishments  inflicted  on  men  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  life  are  blindness  and  death.  Those  for  the  lower  orders  are  mutilation  and  the 
bastinado  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Theft  is  always  punished  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting aud  barbarous  severity  ;  and  by  methods  which  ill  accord  with  the  claims 
they  urge  to  the  honour  of  being  the  most  polite  and  polished  nation  of  the  east. 
In  reference  to  this  subject  Mr.  runnier  says,  "  I  remember  having  once  seen  four 
thieves  built  into  a  wall,  all  but  their  heads,  and  thus  left  to  perish." 
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Persia  has  not  any  regular  standing  Army  except  the  king's  body  guards.  These 
consist  of  about  ](),()()()  men,  who  are  a  kind  of  militia;  they  live  in  the  capital, and 
are  liable  to  be  called  out  in  an  instant ;  besides  these  there  are  about  .'5000  royal  slaves 
in  constant  attendance  upon  his  majesty,  who  are  more  respected  and  feared  than 
any  other  troops.  The  military  strength  of  the  Persian  empire,  therefore,  consists 
iu  the  number  and  bravery  of  the  wandering  tribes  that  are  chiefly  in  possession  of 
its  elevated  districts.  Each  of  them  is  governed  by  a  Khan  or  chief  of  its  own,  who 
owes  military  service  to  the  king.  When  the  sovereign  is  desirous  of  assembling 
an  army,  be  commands  the  respective  chiefs  to  send  a  number  of  men,  proportion- 
ate to  the  strength  of  the  tribe,  ready  accoutred,  to  the  royal  camp.  Each  town 
and  village  also  furnishes  its  quota  to  this  heterogeneous  and  irregular  mass,  which 
principally  consists  of  cavalry,  but  is  totally  destitute  both  of  order  and  disci- 
pline. The  troops  of  each  tribe  are  commanded  by  its  chief;  and  the  horses  as  well 
as  the  weapons  and  accoutrements  are  always  the  property  of  the  individual  who 
uses  them.  As  they  receive  no  pay  from  the  state,  an  army  thus  assembled  can 
only  be  kept  together  by  the  hopes  of  plunder.  Their  field  pieces  are  chiefly  small 
swivels  fixed  on  the  back  of  camels,  and  fired  from  thence.  Persia  has  never  been 
a  Naval  power.  The  Revenue  is  comparatively  small,  but  as  there  is  neither 
army  nor  navy  to  support,  it  is  generally  adequate  to  the  expenditure.  It  is  supposed 
not  much  to  exceed  three  millions  ;  and  it  arises  principally  from  two  sources,  a  tax 
on  land,  and  duties  on  merchandize  ;  the  former  amounting  to  about  two-thirds  of 
thewhole.  Confiscations  likewise  form  aconsiderable branch  of  the  royal  revenue,and 
are  often  regulated  merely  by  the  rapacity  of  the  monarch,  or  the  wants  of  the  state. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Political  Importance  of  Persia  cannot  be 
great.  Her  armies  are  obviously  better  adapted  for  the  defence  of  her  own  domi- 
nions than  the  conquest  of  others.  Though,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  Persia 
united  and  disciplined,  might  bid  defiance  to  the  world,  the  Grecian,  the  Arabian,  the 
Mongul,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Affghan  conquests,  with  the  repeated  change  of  dynasty, 
the  reiterated  destruction  of  all  that  was  useful,  grand,  or  sacred  in  the  country, 
manifest  that  she  has  ever  been  the  prey  of  disciplined  and  ferocious  invaders.  While 
Persia,  therefore,  remains  in  its  present  state,  it  is  rather  the  scene  of  commotion 
and  weakness,  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Arab,  the  Tartar,  the  Russian,  the 
Affghan,  and  the  Turk,  than  the  brave  and  disciplined  people  who  might  be  dreaded 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Mahomedanism  is  the  sole  Religion  of  Persia,  except  where  a  few  persecuted 
Guebres,  still  reject  the  faith  of  Islamism.  The  Persians  are  Scheahs  or  followers  of 
Ali,  and  are  less  intolerant  than  the  Turks,  who  have  embraced  the  tenets  of  the 
Sunnis.  They  consider  the  Scheahs  as  heretics,  and  hate  them  equally  with  the 
christians,  who  do  not  experience  that  degree  of  contempt  and  ill  treatment  in  Persia, 
that  they  meet  with  in  most  other  Mahomedan  countries. 

The  primeval  religion  of  Persia  was  evidently  patriarchal ;  as  it  contained  a 
firm  belief  of  one  God,  who  made  all  things  by  his  power,  'and  governed  them  by 
his  providence.  This  belief  was  accompanied  by  a  pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration 
of  this  supreme  being,  a  reverence  for  parents  and  aged  persons,  with  a  fraternal 
affection  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  a  compassionate  tenderness  for  the  brute 
creation,  as  the  inferior  works  of  the  same  first  cause.  The  heavenly  bodies  being 
the  grandest  display  of  almighty  power,  the  fallen  mind  of  man  soon  transferred 
the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  to  those  bright  emblems  of  his  creative  power, 
and  the  worship  of  the  planets  succeeded  the  patriarchal  devotion  of  earlier  times. 
When  their  great  prophet  Zoroaster  arose  he  modified,  rather  than  changed  this 
belief.  He  admitted  two  principles  in  the  universe.  These  were  Hor?nuzd,  the  agent 
of  good,  and  Ahriman,  the  lord  of  evil.     Light  he  considered  as  typical  of  the  good 
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and  darkness  of  the  evil  spirit.  God,  said  the  prophet,  had  declared  that "  my  light 
is  concealed  under  all  that  shines."  Hence  the  devotee  when  he  performed  his  acts 
of  devotion  in  the  temple,  always  turned  his  face  to  the  sacred  fire  that  burnt  on  the 
altar  ;  but  when  they  were  presented  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  alone,  which  he 
considered  as  the  grand  temple  of  the  universe,  the  sun  was  the  object  to  which  his 
vision  was  directed,  as  "  the  noblest  of  all  lights,  and  that  by  which  God  sheds  his 
divine  influence  over  the  whole  earth,  and  perpetuates  the  works  of  his  creation." 
These  principles,  incorporated  with  still  more  debasing  superstitions  and  other  pagan 
rites,  constituted  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  till  the  swords  of  the  enthusiastic  Ara- 
bians carried  the  doctrines  of  their  Prophet  to  the  heart  of  Persia.  Irritated  by  the 
opposition  they  met  with,  they  destroyed  with  bigotted  fury  all  that  was  calculated 
to  cherish  the  spirit  they  had  found  so  difficult  to  subdue.  Cities  were  demolished, 
temples  burnt,  even  priests  were  offered  on  their  own  altars,  and  the  works  that 
treated  of  their  history  and  religion,  were  with  their  possessions,  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. Persian  pride  and  superstition  have  ever  been  disposed  to  consider  this  con- 
quest of  their  country  by  the  Arabs,  as  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  by  which  God 
has  manifested  the  truth  of  the  Mahomedan  religion.  But  Sir  John  Malcolm  has 
justly  observed,  "  that  those  who  take  a  worldly  view  of  this  great  event,  will  disco- 
ver, that  a  monarchy  like  that  of  Persia,  enervated  by  luxury,  distracted  by  internal 
divisions,  exhausted  by  foreign  wars,  and  bending  to  its  fall,  from  age  and  weakness, 
was  ill  calculated  to  resist  the  enthusiastic  robbers  of  Arabia  ;  who,  fired  by  the 
double  hope  of  present  and  future  enjoyment,  rushed  like  an  overwhelming  torrent 
on  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded."  These  were  the  true  causes,  and 
stand  in  no  need  of  a  miracle  to  account  for  the  conquest  effected  by  a  band  of 
devoted  warriors,  whom  the  vanquished  had  before  contemptuously  denominated 
the  "  naked  lizard  eaters"  of  Arabia. 

Education  is  widely  diffused  in  Persia.  Most  of  the  children  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  there  are  a  number  of  madresses,  or  colleges,  where  they  are 
instructed  in  the  higher  branches.  Though  education  is  every  where  easily  acquired, 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  state.  Many  of  the  colleges 
are  magnificent  and  richly  endowed,  and  owe  their  existence  to  royal  munificence, 
or  the  acts  of  great  men,  who  consider  it  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  the 
prophet  to  spend  their  wealth  in  religious  and  charitable  endowments.  Most  of 
them  are  built  in  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  are  divided 
into  suitable  apartments  for  professors  and  pupils.  The  Persian  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages, with  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  the  principles  of  religion,  chiefly  engage 
the  attention  of  the  students  in  these  institutions. 

The  Language  of  Persia  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  oriental  tongues ; 
and  is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  strength,  beauty,  and  harmony.  It  possesses  more 
variety  and  melody  than  the  Turkish,  but  is  less  copious  than  the  Arabic.  Turkish 
is  spoken  in  many  of  the  western  parts,  and  Tartar  and  modern  Arabic  in  some  of 
the  others. 

Though  the  Persians,  with  these  advantages,  are  esteemed  the  most  learned  nation 
of  the  east,  they  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Poetry 
and  romance  are  favourite  themes,  and  in  them  they  have  always  excelled.  The  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  its  poetry,  tor  the  best 
poets  have  generally  lived  in  turbulent  times.  Persian  poetry  abounds  with  sublime 
and  varied  images,  and  contains  some  admirable  and  pathetic  descriptions.  A 
knowledge  of  their  best  poets  is  not  confined,  as  in  many  other  countries,  to  the 
learned  or  higher  classes  of  the  community,  but  is  widely  diffused  among  the  lower 
orders  ;  and  Mr.  Kinnier  says  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  menial  servants  repeat 
long  passages  from  their  best  authors  with  the  utmost  correctness.  The  most  distin- 
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guished  of  the  Persian  authors,  are  Sadl,  Hiifiz,  and  Ferdosi.  Satli  inculcates  the 
doctrines  of  morality  ;  Hariz  is  the  Anacreon  of  the  East ;  and  the  works  of  Ferdosi 
are  said  to  contain  passages  which  would  not  disgrace  the  best  authors  of  any  age 
or  country.  Many  of  their  romances,  written  by  Fcrhuud,  S/iirin,  J'tisuf,  and  others, 
are  considered  as  extremely  beautiful  by  oriental  scholars,  and  greatly  admired  by 
the  natives.  Persia  is  deficient  in  eminent  historians.  They  seldom  merit  a  higher 
character  than  annalists  ;  but  this  is  owing  more  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  than 
to  the  want  of  talents  in  the  authors.  Their  only  tale  is  that  of  despotism,  which  is 
always  the  same  ;  and  a  rapid  succession  of  absolute  monarchs  and  abject  ministers, 
scarcely  affords  more  than  a  meagre  catalogue  of  names  and  crimes. 

Many  of  the  learned  possess  a  slight  acquaintance  with  algebra  and  geometry, 
and  a  few  perhaps  have  read  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  that  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Arabic.  They  also  cultivate  astronomy,  but  are  strangers  to  the  Newtonian 
system,  and  chiefly  pursue  the  study  in  reference  to  Astrology.  The  Arts  do  not 
flourish.  Painting  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  and  Sculpture  is  almost  unknown, 
while  in  architecture  they  seem  to  have  been  excelled  by  their  ancestors,  as  the 
remains  of  antiquity  surpass  the  modern  edifices. 

The  Persians  are  the  descendants  of  various  tribes,  who  have  frequently  over- 
run the  country,  and  have  thus  contributed  to  the  present  race.  Thousands  of  the 
most  beautiful  Circassian,  Georgian,  and  Mingrelian  females  have  been  introduced 
into  Persia,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  person  of  rank  in  the  kingdom  who  is  not  nearly 
allied  to  one  of  these  nations.  The  present  Persians  are  described  as  "  a  remarkably 
handsome  race  of  men  ;  brave,  hospitable,  patient  in  adversity,  affable  to  strangers, 
and  highly  polished  in  their  manners."  They  are  considered  as  the  Parisians  of  the 
east ;  polite,  gay,  and  voluptuous,  possessing  strong  passions,  and  capable  of  com- 
mitting acts  of  great  cruelty  under  the  influence  of  anger.  The  Persian,  however, 
is  frugal  in  his  diet,  robust  in  his  constitution,  and  able  to  endure  great  fatigue.  He 
is  also  inured  to  the  extremes  of  climate,  and  is  thus  well  fitted  for  a  soldier.  Activity 
and  indolence  are  singularly  combined  in  the  Persian  character.  They  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  smoking,  in  which  they  will  indulge  themselves  from  morning  till  night. 
When  without  a  strong  inducement  to  exertion,  the  Persian  seems  to  resign  himself 
a  complete  prey  to  indolence  ;  but  when  roused  from  this  state  of  inactivity,  and 
mounted  on  his  horse,  he  will  ride  day  and  night  without  intermission.  They  are 
all  taught  to  ride  from  their  infancy,  and  excel  in  the  management  of  their  horses. 
Hawking  and  hunting  are  favourite  amusements,  which  contribute  greatly  to  make 
them  vigorous  and  active. 

Most  Europeans  think  the  costume  of  the  Persians  effeminate.  It  consists  of 
a  long  robe  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet :  beneath  this  they  wear  a  vest,  which  fits 
tight  to  the  body  as  far  as  the  hips,  but  then  descends  like  a  petticoat  as  low  as  the 
ankles.  A  pair  of  very  wide  trowsers,  made  either  of  red  silk  or  blue  cotton  are 
also  worn,  with  a  silken  or  calico  shirt,  which  is  seldom  changed  till  worn  out. 
Besides  these  they  have  outer  robes  of  various  kinds,  and  some  of  them  are  trimmed 
with  fur.  This  robe  is  sometimes  made  of  gold  cloth  or  brocade,and  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  lace,  and  is  the  most  costly  and  handsome  of  the  Persian  dresses.  Over 
the  whole  is  bound  the  Shdl  kemer,  which  is  merely  a  piece  of  chintz,  or  flowered 
muslin,  about  eight  yards  long,  which  is  worn  like  a  sash.  In  it  they  carry  the 
dagger,  which  is  ornamented  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  possessor ;  and  no 
Persian  considers  himself  dressed  without  his  sword.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
during  winter,  they  wear  a  sheep-skin,  made  with  the  wool  inside.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  hummuvi,  or  bath,  but  more  generally  the  poo.shtee,  or  skin.  The  best 
skins  are  brought  from  Bucharia,  and  are  covered  with  very  fine  wool.  Their 
head-dress  is  composed  of  a  black  fur  cap,  more  than  a  foot  high,  the  colour  and 
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shape  of  which  are  the  same  in  all  ranks.  "  These  caps  (says  Mr.  Morier,)  are 
all  jet  black,  and  are  made  of  skins  of  the  same  animals.  The  finest  are  taken  from 
the  lamb,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  birth ;  and  they  decrease  in  value  down  to 
the  skin  of  the  full-grown  sheep,  which  the  common  Rayat  wears.  The  lamb- 
skins are  also  used  to  line  coats,  and  make  very  comfortable  pelisses.  The  only 
distinction  in  the  Persian  head-dress  is  that  of  a  shawl  wrapped  round  the  black 
cap  ;  and  this  distinction  is  confined  to  the  king,  to  the  princes  his  sons,  and  to  some 
of  the  nobility  and  great  officers  of  state."  Like  most  of  the  Asiatics,  the  Persians 
are  very  careful  in  keeping  the  feet  warm.  In  winter  they  wear  thick  woollen 
socks,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air,  as  in  travelling,  they  wrap  bandages  of  cloth 
round  their  legs  which  are  increased  according  to  the  degree  of  cold. 

Mr.  Kinnier  describes  the  dress  of  the  Persian  females  as  very  simple.  This, 
he  says,  "  is  composed  in  the  summer  season,  of  a  silk  or  muslin  shift,  a  loose  pair 
of  velvet  trowsers,  and  a  ulkhaliq,  or  vest.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  large  black 
turban,  over  which  a  Cashmerian  shawl  is  gracefully  thrown,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  veil.  In  cold  weather,  a  close-bodied  robe,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  fastened 
in  front  by  large  gold  buttons,  is  worn  over  the  vest.  This  is  made  of  velvet  or 
kimcob,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  jewels." 

The  Persians  shave  the  whole  of  the  head,  except  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown, 
and  two  locks  behind  the  ears  ;  but  they  let  their  beard  grow  to  its  full  length,  and 
suffer  it  to  spread  more  to  the  ears  and  temples  than  the  Turks.  Most  of  them 
dye  it  quite  black  by  an  unpleasant  operation,  which  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  once 
a  fortnight ;  and  which  is  always  done  in  the  warm  bath,  where  the  hair  being  satu- 
rated with  moisture  takes  the  colour  better.  This  process  requires  some  hours  for 
its  completion,  during  which  the  patient  lies  quietly  on  his  back,  with  his  beard 
thickly  covered  with  a  paste  made  of  henna,  indigo,  and  other  substances.  They 
likewise  dye  their  hands  and  feet  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Persians' do  not  recline  on  cushions  like  the  Turks,  but  sit  on  a  thick  felt, 
and  seldom  have  fires  in  their  apartments.  In  cold  weather  they  wrap  themselves 
up  in  an  additional  robe  or  pelisse.  They  rise  with  the  sun,  and  having  taken  a  cup 
of  coffee,  some  fruit,  or  other  light  refreshment,  they  enter  on  the  business  of  the 
day,  or  smoke  or  converse  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  then  they  breakfast  and  retire  to 
the  haram  till  about  three,  after  which  they  renew  their  business  or  smoking.  The 
principal  meal  is  always  taken  in  the  evening,  and  consists  of  boiled  rice,  pillau, 
mutton,  and  fowls,  dressed  in  various  ways.  Their  religion  forbids  them  to  drink 
wine,  which  they  do  not,  therefore,  take  in  public,  but  are  accused  of  drinking  it  freely 
in  private.  Mr.  Morier 's  description  of  one  of  the  feasts  of  which  he  partook  while 
in  Persia  will  afford  a  good  idea  of  their  mode  of  living,  as  well  as  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  take  their  meals.  "  When  the  concert  was  over,  we  collected  our 
legs  under  us  (which  till  this  time  we  had  kept  extended  at  ease)  to  make  room  for 
the  sofras,  or  table-cloths,  which  were  now  spread  before  us.  On  these  were  first 
placed  trays  of  sweet  viands,  light  sugared  cakes,  and  sherbet  of  various  descrip- 
tions. After  these,  dishes  of  plain  rice  were  placed,  each  before  two  guests  ;  then 
pillaus,  and  after  them  a  succession  of  variety,  which  would  have  sufficed  ten 
companies  of  our  number.  On  a  veiy  moderate  calculation,  there  were  two  hundred 
dishes,  exclusive  of  the  sherbets.  All  these  were  served  up  in  bowls  and  dishes  of 
fine  china  ;  and  in  the  bowls  of  sherbet  were  placed  long  spoons  made  of  pear-tree, 
and  each  of  which  contained  about  the  measure  of  six  common  table-spoons,  and 
with  these  every  guest  helped  himself.  The  Persians  bent  themselves  down  to  the 
dishes,  and  ate  in  general  most  heartily,and  indiscriminately,  of  every  thing  sweet  and 
sour,  meat  and  fish,  fruit  and  vegetable.  They  are  very  fond  of  ice,  which  they  eat 
constantly,  and  in  great  quantities,  a  taste  which  becomes  almost  necessary  to  qualify 
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the  sweet-meats  which  they  devour  so  profusely.  The  minister,  Nasr  Oallah 
Khan,  had  a  howl  of  common  ice  constantly  before  him,  which  he  kept  eating  when 
the  other  dishes  were  carried  away.  They  are  equally  fond  of  spices,  and  of  every 
other  stimulant,  and  highly  recommended  one  of  their  sherbets,  a  composition  of 
sugar,  cinnamon,  and  other  ingredients.  As  the  envoy  sat  next  to  the  minister, 
and  I  next  to  the  envoy,  we  very  frequently  shared  the  marks  of  his  peculiar  atten- 
tion and  politeness,  which  consisted  in  large  handfuls  of  certain  favourite  dishes. 
These  he  tore  off  by  main  strength,  and  put  hefore  us  ;  sometimes  a  full  grasp  of 
lamb  mixed  with  a  sauce  of  primes,  pistachio-nuts,  and  raisins  ;  at  another  time 
a  whole  partridge  diguised  by  a  rich  brown  sauce  ;  and  then,  with  the  same  hand,  he 
scooped  out  a  bit  of  melon,  which  he  gave  into  our  palms,  or  a  great  piece  of  omelette 
thickly  swimming  in  fat  ingredients.  The  dishes  lie  promiscuously  before  the  guests, 
who  all  eat  without  any  particular  notice  of  one  another.  The  silence,  indeed, 
with  which  the  whole  is  transacted,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  circumstances  of  a 
Persian  feast.  There  is  no  rattle  of  plates,  and  knives  and  forks,  no  confusion  of 
lacquies,  no  drinking  of  healths,  no  disturbance  of  carving,  scarcely  a  word  is  spoken, 
and  all  are  intent  on  the  business  before  them.  Their  feasts  are  soon  over.  When 
the  whole  is  cleared,  and  the  cloths  rolled  up,  ewers  and  basins  are  brought  in,  and 
every  one  washes  his  hand  and  mouth.  Until  the  water  is  presented  it  is  ridi- 
culous enough  to  see  the  right  hand  of  every  person  (which  is  covered  with  the 
complicated  fragments  of  all  the  dishes)  placed  in  a  certain  position  over  his  left 
arm  ;  there  is  a  fashion  even  in  this." 

Polygamy  is  practised  in  Persia,  as  in  other  Mahomedan  countries,  where  the 
laws  allow  each  man  four  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  as  he  thinks  proper.  The 
number  of  these  is,  therefore,  generally  regulated  by  the  wealth  of  the  individual. 
The  wives  are  commonly  of  the  same  rank  as  the  husband,  and  their  children  have 
a  prior  claim  to  the  titles  and  possessions  of  the  father;  but  with  respect  to  the  other 
females  of  the  haram,  beauty  is  the  only  recommendation,  and  Georgian  slaves  are 
preferred.  These  women  possess  great  animation,  and  are  admired  more  for  grace 
and  elegance  of  person,  than  for  regularity  of  features.  They  are  sometimes  pur- 
chased from  Armenian  merchants,  who  convey  them  from  the  vales  of  Caucasus 
to  the  harams  of  Persia ;  but  many  are  carried  away  by  the  Persian  armies  in  their 
chupows,  or  plundering  excursions,  into  Georgia  and  the  adjoining  districts. 

Marriages  in  Persia  are  conducted  by  the  friends  of  the  parties,  as  intercourse 
is  not  allowed  between  the  sexes  previous  to  its  consummation.  When  a  marriage 
is  agreed  upon,  the  person  of  the  intended  bride  is  strictly  examined  by  the  female 
relations  of  the  bridegroom,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  by  the  male  relatives  of  the  bride. 
When  both  reports  are  favourable,  the  parents  demand  a  price  for  the  bride,  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  either  by  a  priest  or  civil  magistrate.  The  day 
before  the  bridegroom  brings  home  his  bride,  he  sends  her  a  present  of  a  dress  and 
jewels,  and  the  next  morning  hastens  to  the  house  where  she  resides,  attended  by 
his  friends  on  horseback,  and  accompanied  by  music.  The  bride  meets  them  mounted 
on  a  horse,  or  camel,  completely  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  and  attended  by  her 
friends  in  their  most  splendid  attire.  Both  parties  then  join,  and  proceed  to  the 
house  of  the  bride,  where  a  feast  is  prepared,  which  sometimes  lasts  several  days, 
but  at  which  neither  the  bride  nor  the  bridegroom  appears.  As  affection  has  no  part 
in  these  marriage  contracts,  a  divorce  is  easily  obtained  at  the  request  of  either  party. 
The  Persian  females  spend  much  less  time  in  amusements  than  most  of  the 
Europeans.  They  are  not  taught  what  we  deem  accomplishments,  in  which,  only  slaves 
are  instructed,  who  sometimes  dance,  sing,  and  play  for  the  amusement  of  their  mas- 
ters. The  following  account  of  the  employment  of  Persian  females  was  given  to  Mr. 
Morier,  by  the  Persian  Envoy  who  visited  this  country  a  few  years  since.  "They  seWj 
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embroider,  and  spin  ;  they  make  their  own  clothes,  and  my  wife  even  used  to  make 
mine  :  besides  that,  they  superintended  all  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  house  ;  they 
keep  an  account  of  the  daily  expense,  distribute  provisions  to  the  servants,  pay  their 
wages,  settle  all  disputes  between  them,  manage  the  concerns  of  the  stable,  see  that 
the  horses  have  their  corn,  and  in  short  have  the  care  of  all  the  disbursements  of 
the  house.  The  king's  mother  had  more  business  than  can  be  described.  She  had 
the  controul  of  all  her  son's  Haram,  which  might  consist  altogether  of  a  thousand 
women  ;  and  you  may  well  conceive  the  trouble  which  they  would  give.  In  the 
households  of  Persia  there  is  always  an  officer  called  a  Nazir,  with  whom  the  wife 
daily  arratiges  all  that  relates  to  the  male  part  of  the  establishment,  to  whom  she 
pays  the  wages  of  others  ;  and  who  is  accountable  to  her."  To  prepare  them  for  the 
discharge  of  these  duties,  the  girls  are  all  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
They  at  first  go  to  the  schools  with  the  boys,  but  when  they  consider  them  too  big 
to  remain  unveiled,  they  are  instructed  at  home  by  female  teachers. 

No  people  are  more  ceremonious  or  attentive  to  etiquette  than  the  Persians. 
In  company  each  person  takes  his  seat,  according  to  his  rank,  which  is  defined  with 
much  precision.  "  A  son  never  sits  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  and  a  younger 
brother  seldom  in  that  of  an  elder.  A  superior  is  received  by  his  host  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment ;  to  an  equal,  he  rises  from  his  seat ;  and  an  inferior  is  only  noticed 
by  a  slight  motion  of  the  head." 

They  have  also  different  modes  of  salutation,  which  are  employed  according 
to  the  rank  or  office  of  the  person  addressed.  To  the  king  and  great  officers  of 
state  they  bow  thrice  with  their  faces  to  the  ground ;  when  they  meet  a  friend  they 
touch  hands,  and  then  raise  them  to  their  foreheads.  On  other  occasions  they  lay 
their  hands  on  their  breast,  and  incline  the  head  ;  but  they  never  uncover  their  heads 
or  move  their  caps.  Like  all  the  disciples  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  Persians  are 
extremely  superstitious.  Amulets,  charms,  and  talismans  are  always  worn  about 
their  persons.  Great  faith  is  imposed  in  Astrology,  and  nothing  of  importance  is 
undertaken,  till  the  astrologer  has  determined  the  fortunate  day  and  hour  for  its 
commencement.  They  pay  great  respect  to  their  Moolahs,  or  priests,  but  do  not 
allow  them  to  interfere,  as  among  the  Turks,  with  political  subjects. 

Age  is  always  treated  with  becoming  respect,  and  on  occasions  of  joy  or  grief 
their  visits  are  paid  with  great  attention.  This  is  a  mark  of  deference  which  is  always 
expected  from  inferiors  to  superiors,  particularly  if  they  are  in  any  way  dependant 
upon,  or  connected  with,  them.  On  these  occasions  the  visitors  are  shown  into  a 
large  room,  and  regaled  with  coffee  and  tobacco.  In  due  time  the  master  enters, 
when  they  all  rise  to  receive  him.  After  passing  through  the  company,  and  paying 
his  respects  to  each,  he  seats  himself,  and  makes  a  signal  for  his  guests  to  be  seated 
also.  When  a  visitor  comes  after  this  ceremony,  he  walks  softly  into  the  room,  and 
remains  standing  in  a  certain  position  until  a  sign  from  the  host  grants  him  per- 
mission to  sit  down.  If  the  visitor,  however,  be  a  superior,  he  is  always  met  by  the 
master  of  the  feast,  and  seated  at  his  left  hand,  which  is  the  most  honourable  place. 
The  Persians  make  great  use  of  the  warm-bath,  and  their  religion  enjoins  frequent 
ablutions.  As  they  have  no  carriages,  persons  of  all  ranks  ride  on  horses,  camels, 
or  mules  ;  and  when  females  travel,  which  seldom  happens,  they  are  seated  iu  square 
boxes,  placed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  surmounted  by  a  covering  of  canvas, 
which  completely  conceals  them  from  public  view.  As  there  are  no  regular  posts, 
special  messengers  are  dispatched  with  letters.  One  of  these  will  go  a  thousand 
miles  for  about  two  guineas,  and  perform  the  journey  on  foot  in  sixteen  or  eighteen 
days.  There  are  also  chuppers,  or  couriers.  These  frequently  bind  their  bodies 
tight  in  cloth  rollers  to  strengthen  them  ;  and  when  their  horse  tails  by  the  way, 
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they  extort  the  loan  of  another,  with  the  sabre,  from  the  first  peasant  they  meet ; 
but  it  is  seldom  returned. 

When  a  person  is  dangerously  ill,  a  Moolah  is  sent  for,  who  exhorts  the  sick  to 
repentance  and  confession,  reads  some  passages  from  the  Koran,  and  several  prayers 
are  pronounced.  The  neighbours  and  passengers  are  informed  by  fires  or  lamps,  on  the 
roof  of  the  house,  that  their  prayers  are  requested  for  a  departing  soul.  The  moment 
the  individual  expires,  lound  lamentations  proclaim  the  event,  and  the  most  tender 
addresses  are  made  to  the  body.  The  magistrate  is  then  informed,  and  proper  persons 
appointed  to  prepare  the  corpse  for  interment.  Passages  from  the  Koran  relative  to 
the  mortality  of  the  body,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  written  upon  the  cloth 
in  which  the  defunct  is  wrapped.  When  the  body  is  deposited  in  the  grave,  the  face 
is  uncovered  and  turned  towards  the  city  of  Mecca,  and  that  side  of  the  grave  left 
hollow,  from  a  belief  that  the  body  is  afterwards  reanimated,  and  strictly  examined 
by  angels,  whose  report  is  to  determine  its  future  state.  Mourning  continues  forty 
days,  during  the  first  ten  of  which  the  relatives  and  friends  frequently  visit  the 
grave,  carrying  sweat-meats,  fruits,  and  other  provisions,  which  they  leave  for  the 
use  of  the  angels,  whom  they  suppose  are  in  attendance  to  guard  the  corpse.  The 
relations  rend  the  air  with  their  lamentations,  and  expostulations  with  the  departed, 
respecting  his  leaving  the  objects  of  his  regard,  while  his  acquaintance  endeavour  to 
console  them  by  recounting  the  virtues  of  the  friend  they  have  lost,  and  inferring 
the  certainty  of  his  enjoying  happiness  in  the  paradise  above. 

As  the  preceding  observations  are  chiefly  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Persia,  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  present  state  of  that  kingdom 
some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  wandering  tribes,  by  whom  a  great  part  of  it  is 
possessed.  No  stronger  evidence  of  a  defective  internal  administration  can  be  given, 
nor  any  stronger  barrier  to  the  progress  of  civilization  presented,  than  the  state  of 
society  they  exhibit.  These  tribes  constantly  live  in  tents,  or  inhabit  rude  villages, 
one  part,  of  the  year,  and  pitch  their  tents  during  the  remainder.  They  are  perpetually 
changing  their  abode  according  to  the  season,  or  the  necessity  of  fresh  pasturage  for  their 
flocks  ;  but  dwell  chiefly  on  the  finest  plains  over  which  custom  has  given  the  tribe 
a  right  of  pasturage,  and  the  encampment  is  usually  on  the  banks  of  a  stream.  The 
men  are  occupied  in  attending  their  flocks,  or  amusing  themselves  with  hunting  and 
other  robust  exercises  ;  while  the  women  perform  all  the  labour  their  domestic  esta- 
blishments require.  Many  of  these  tribes  are  completely  the  sons  of  nature,  over 
whom  the  doctrines  of  Islamism  seem  yet  to  have  had  but  little  influence,  for  they 
despise  its  priests,  and  eat  those  things  which  are  forbidden  by  its  precepts;  as  one 
of  their  chiefs  acknowledged,  they  "  eat  hog's-flesh,  keep  no  fasts,  and  say  no 
prayers."  Nearly  all  these  tribes  are  plunderers  by  profession  ;  and  glory  in  the 
practice;  yet  they  hold  the  name  of  thieves  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.  As  the  art 
which  constitutes  the  one  is  force,  while  that  which  characterises  the  other  is  fraud, 
they  are  identified  in  the  mind  of  a  predatory  Persian,  with  the  idea  of  strength  and 
weakness  ;  and  it  is  rather  from  this  cause  than  from  the  act  itself  that  this  abhor- 
rence arises. 

These  tribes  have  always  been  renowned  for  their  hospitality  and  kind  attention 
to  strangers.  The  chiefs  of  the  clans  are  remarkable,  beyond  all  others,  for  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  they  perform  that  duty.  Like  the  Arabs  and  the  Tartars,  when 
they  have  once  pledged  themselves  to  give  protection,  they  consider  their  promise  as 
inviolable,  and  instances  in  which  it  has  been  broken  are  not  only  rare,  but  have 
always  excited  the  utmost  indignation  against  the  individual.  The  families  of  these 
tribes,  like  the  old  Scotch  clans,  manifest  the  strongest  attachment  to  their  chiefs. 
Like  them,  also,  they  are  extremely  reluctant  to  acknowledge  any  other  superior;  for 
when  a  general  levy  of  troops  is  required  for  the  service  of  the  country,  it  is  always 
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attended  with  difficulty  and  delay  ;  but  if  the  call  be  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
their  chieftain,  the  signal,  (to  use  their  own  expression)  "  flies  from  tent  to  tent,  and 
from  hill  to  hill."  They  maintain  a  slight  commerce  with  the  adjacent  cities  and 
towns,  in  the  exchange  of  horses  and  sheep,  for  clothes,  grain,  and  a  few  other  arti- 
cles of  domestic  consumption.  The  females  are  under  less  restraint  among  these  tribes 
than  among  the  settled  inhabitants.  Polygamyis  not  so  much  practised,and  a  greater 
degree  of  masculine  animation  prevails.  As  they  participate  in  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  incident  to  such  a  wandering  life,  their  acquired  habits  fit  them  for  the 
scenes  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  Of  this  the  following  fact,  stated  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  is  a  strong  instance.  "  When  riding  near  a  small  encampment  of 
Affshar  families,  I  expressed  my  doubts  to  a  Persian  noble,  who  was  with  me, 
regarding  their  reputed  boldness  and  skill  in  horsemanship.  He  immediately  called 
to  a  young  woman  of  handsome  appearance,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  not  a  soldier's 
daughter  ?  She  said  she  was.  '  And  you  expect  to  be  a  mother  of  soldiers'  was  the 
next  observation  ;  she  smiled.  '  Mount  that  horse,'  said  he,  pointing  to  one  with  a 
bridle,  but  without  a  saddle,  '  and  show  this  European  envoy  the  difference  between 
a  girl  of  a  tribe,  and  a  citizen's  daughter.'  She  instantly  sprung  upon  the  animal, 
and,  setting  off  at  full  speed,  did  not  stop  till  she  had  reached  the  summit  of  a  hill 
in  the  vicinity,  which  was  covered  with  loose  stones  :  when  there  she  waved  her  hand 
over  her  head,  and  then  came  down  the  hill  at  the  same  rate  she  ascended.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  ground  over  which  she  gallopped ;  but  she  appeared 
quite  fearless,  and  seemed  delighted  at  having  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the 
females  of  her  tribe  from  the  reproach  of  being  like  the  ladies  of  cities." 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  a  Mahomedan  countiy  than  the  contrast  of  its 
present  buildings  with  the  relics  of  its  past.  This  has  already  been  fully  exemplified 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  with  regard  to  Persia.  The  ancient 
civilization  and  prosperity  of  Persia  have  been  inferred  from  the  multiplicity  and 
magnificence  of  the  ruins  with  which  it  is  overspread ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
one  characteristic  still  wanting  to  justify  the  inference — scarcely  any,  except  the  dyke 
across  the  Karoon,  was  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  utility.  The  polished  fragments 
of  palaces,  and  the  remains  of  flattering  sculpture,  shoAV  only  that  the  monarchs 
were  powerful,  not  that  the  subjects  were  prosperous  and  happy.  Persia  contains 
many  of  these  ancient  monuments  of  absolute  power ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
objects  upon  which  the  mind  dwells  with  more  serious  thought  than  upon  "  an  edifice 
in  the  erection  of  which  a  kingdom's  wealth  had  been  exhausted,  which  was  adorned 
with  every  ornament  that  the  art  of  the  world  could  supply,  and  whose  history  was 
engraven  on  the  imperishable  rocks  with  which  it  was  constructed,  was  not  only 
fallen  into  decay,  but  its  founder  was  unknown,  and  the  language  in  which  its  his- 
tory was  inscribed,  was  no  longer  numbered  among  the  tongues  of  men  !  Persia 
abounds  with  such  remains  of  forgotten  splendour ;  for,  to  use  the  elegant  and 
emphatic  words  of  a  poet  of  that  nation,  (Ferdosi) '  the  spider  weaves  the  web  in  the 
palace  of  Caesar  !  The  owl  stands  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower  of  Afrasiab.' " 

Among  the  most  magnificent  of  these  relics  are  the  remains  of  the  splendid  palace 
at  Persepolis,  which  evince  that  it  once  rivalled  the  proudest  edifices  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  founder  of  this  palace,  as  well  as  the  era  of  its  foundation,  are  unknown, 
and  will  doubtless  remain  so  till  the  inscriptions  on  its  walls  can  be  decyphered. 
The  Persians  ascribe  it  to  Jemsheed,  one  of  their  early  kings,  and  call  it  Tuklit,  or 
throne,  and  say  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  most  striking  feature 
on  the  first  approach  to  these  ruins,  says  Mr.  Morier,  by  whom  they  were  lately 
visited  and  described,  is  two  grand  flights  of  stairs  which  face  each  other,  and  lead 
to  the  principal  platform.  These  steps  are  so  easy  of  ascent,  that  the  people  of  the 
country  perform  it  on  horseback.     On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  the  first 
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objects  that  are  seen  directly  facing  the  platform,  are  four  great  portals  and  two 
columns.  The  fronts  of  the  portals  are  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  animals  in 
basso-relievo.  From  this  platform  another  staircase  leads  to  the  principal  compart- 
ment of  the  ruins,  which  may  be  called  a  small  plain,  thickly  studded  with  columns, 
sixteen  of  which  were  standing  in  1809.  Amongst  the  other  ruins  are  seen  many 
remains  of  stupendous  frames  both  of  windows  and  doors,  composed  of  vast  blocks 
of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  sculptured  figures,  that  still  retain  a  polish,  which, 
in  its  original  state,  must  have  vied  with  that  of  the  finest  mirrors.  These  frames 
are  arranged  in  a  square,  and  mark  the  limits  of  an  apartment  the  most  royal  tliat 
can  be  conceived.  Ruins  of  various  other  kinds  are  strewed  over  a  space  of  great 
extent ;  and  form  altogether  a  vast  mass  of  mouldering  splendour,  composed  of 
materials  that  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  perpetual  duration. 

Not  only  the  remains  of  the  palace  at  Persepolis,  but  the  front  of  the  mountain 
at  the  base  of  which  it  stood,  was  covered  with  sculpture.  Many  of  these  figures 
apparently  represent  the  ancient  fire  worshippers.  The  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  fire,  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  plain  of  Firozeabad.  The  figures 
found  at  Persepolis  and  various  other  places,  show  that  the  Persians  were  accus- 
tomed to  pourtray  by  sculpture,  both  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  principal 
events  of  their  history.  Near  Shapoor,  about  80  miles  west  of  Shiraz,  the  rocks 
are  sculptured  like  those  at  Persepolis,  and  the  subjects  exhibit  Saphor  I.,  holding 
the  Roman  emperor  Valerian  prisoner,  while  he  receives  some  ambassadors,  who 
supplicate  the  release  of  the  royal  captive.  Other  subjects  are  likewise  represented 
on  the  same  rocks.  At  the  city  of  Shuster  is  the  dyke  already  mentioned  ;  and 
about  36  miles  further  west,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Susa  are  still  visible,  stretch- 
ing about  twelve  miles  along  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Karasoo.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  mounds  of  bricks  and  coloured  tiles,  among  which  several  blocks  of 
sculptured  marble  have  been  found.  Near  the  foot  of  one  of  these  mounds  stands 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  which  is  a  small  building  erected  near  the  spot 
where  his  ashes  are  thought  to  repose.  It  shelters  a  few  dervishes  who  watch  the 
remains  of  this  holy  man,  and  are  supported  by  the  pious  offerings  of  the  pilgrims 
who  visit  the  sepulchre.  These  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  celebrated  city  of 
Susa  ;  while  beasts  of  prey  roam  over  the  spot  on  which  once  stood  some  of  the 
proudest  palaces  ever  raised  by  human  art.  At  Tabreez,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Media,  earthquakes  and  wars  have  nearly  annihilated  every  vestige  of  its  former 
grandeur.  Ecbatana,  in  the  modern  Hamadan,  presents  only  the  tombs  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller.  Within  the  last  century,  four 
temples,  dedicated  by  the  ancient  Persians  to  the  worship  of  fire,  were  standing, 
and  Hanway  describes  them  as  built  in  the  form  of  rotundas,  about  30  feet  in, 
diameter,  and  120  feet  high.  Mahomedan  fury  has,  however,  spared  some  of  the 
places  of  worship  originally  raised  by  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  and  frequented  by 
pilgrims  from  India  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Persia,  where  a  few  of  them  still  re- 
main. They  are  rather  arched  vaults  than  temples,  as  the  highest  does  not  exceed 
15  feet.  The  other  antiquities  of  this  empire  are  too  similar  to  those  already  men- 
tioned to  require  description. 

Travellers  have  not  described  many  Natural  Curiosities  in  Persia ;  but  one 
of  the  most  singular  on  the  globe,  however,  has  always  attracted  attention.  This 
is  the  natural  flame  which  issues  from  the  earth  near  Baku,  in  the  promontory  of 
Abscharon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  quantity  of  Naptha  procured 
from  the  plain  south-east  of  the  city  is  enormous.  It  is  drawn  from  wells  in 
the  manner  already  noticed,  and  some  of  them  are  so  productive  as  to  yield  1500 
pounds  a  day.  Baku  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1801,  and  before  the  conquest 
of  the  Saracens,  was  a  celebrated  city  of  the  worshippers  of  fire,  and  the  annual 
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resort  of  thousands  of  pilgrims.  A  few  miles  east  of  the  naptha  springs,  is  the 
Atash  Kudda,  or  temple  of  the  Guebres,  which  is  not  quite  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  from  the  centre  of  which  issues  a  hlue  flame.  Near  the  altar  of  the  small 
temple  above  mentioned,  a  cane  is  inserted  in  the  ground,  and  a  gentle  blue  flame 
perpetually  rises  through  it.  Some  cottages  have  also  been  erected  on  the  spot,  the 
floors  of  which  are  covered  with  a  thick  loam,  and  when  a  fire  is  wanted,  a  hole  is 
made  in  this,  and  a  paper  tube  or  cane  being  inserted,  and  the  top  of  it  touched 
with  a  light  or  live  coal,  the  flame  immediately  ascends,  and  the  paper  or  cane  is 
not  consumed  provided  the  edge  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay.  The  whole 
country  around  Baku  has,  indeed,  sometimes  the  appearance  of  being  enveloped  in 
flames,  yet  the  objects  are  not  consumed.  It  frequently  seems  to  roll  rapidly,  and 
in  large  masses,  from  the  mountains,  but  a  person  enveloped  in  it  does  not  experience 
the  sensation  of  heat. 

The  few  Islands  which  belong  to  Persia  are  situated  in  the  Persian  gulf.  The 
noted  island  of  Ormuz,  which  was  the  ancient  Ogyris,  is  at  the  entrance  of  that 
gulf,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  It  resembles  a  mass  of  rocks  and 
shells  suddenly  raised  by  some  violent  concussion  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and 
many  of  its  rocks  are  formed  entirely  of  the  finest  crystallized  salt,  besides  which 
it  abounds  with  sulphur.  Iron  and  copper  have  also  been  found.  A  plain,  which 
stretches  about  two  miles  from  the  northern  shore  to  the  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  is 
wholly  covered  with  ruins,  among  which  are  numerous  reservoirs,  as  the  island  is 
destitute  of  springs.  There  is  a  small  fort  situated  on  a  projecting  point  at  the 
northern  extremity,  which,  with  a  wretched  suburb,  contain  about  500  inhabitants. 
It  was  once  the  principal  seat  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  this  gulf,  but  when 
taken  by  the  Imam  of  Mascat,  a  few  years  since,  it  did  not  contain  more  than 
twenty  families. 

Kishm,  or  Kishmah,  the  Oaracta  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  gulf, 
and  is  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Ormuz.  It  stretches  about  sixty  miles  along  the 
Persian  shore,  but  does  not  exceed  twelve  in  breadth.  It  is  separated  from  the 
continent  by  a  channel,  navigable  for  the  largest  ships,  and  once  contained  300 
villages,  but  now  has  not  half  that  number.  The  inhabitants  live  by  agriculture 
and  fishing,  and  the  island  produces  dates,  wheat,  and  barley  sufficient  for  their 
subsistence.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  also  bred  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  latter 
thrive  remarkably  well.  Kishm  is  now  in  the  possession  of  an  independent  Arab 
Sheik,  and  both  its  northern  and  southern  shores  afford  good  shelter  for  ships.  On 
the  south  and  south-east  of  Kishm,  lie  the  small  isles  of  Angar  and  Larrek,  each 
about  the  size  of  Ormuz.  Angar  is  now  uninhabited,  but  was  formerly  well  peopled, 
as  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town,  with  many  reservoirs,  like  those  at  Ormuz, 
are  still  visible.  The  hills  are  covered  with  oyster  and  other  marine  shells,  and 
present  many  indications  of  being  metallic.  Wild  goats,  rabbits,  and  partridges 
abound.  Larrek  is  destitute  of  water  and  vegetation,  and  is  only  distinguished  by 
a  volcanic  hill  near  the  centre. 

Several  other  small  rocky  isles  skirt  the  northern  shores.  Among  them  are 
Polior  and  Ken.  The  latter,  which  was  the  Kataia  of  the  ancients,  is  flat,  and 
better  planted  than  most  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf.  It  once  possessed  a  flourishing 
commerce,  and  is  still  capable  of  supplying  refreshments  to  vessels  traversing  this  sea 

The  largest  island  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf  is  Karek,  which  affords  good 
shelter  for  shipping  during  the  violent  north-west  gales  that  prevail  in  this  part. 
It  contains  about  ten  or  twelve  square  miles  of  surface.  Most  of  it  is  rocky, 
and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  four  hundred  ;  though  when  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Portuguese,  it  is  said  to  have  been  peopled  by  three  thousand.  Fish- 
ing, gardening,  and  the  manufacturing  of  a  little  cloth  for  their  own  consumption 
are  the  chief  employments.     The  other  rocky  islets  do  not  require  enumeration. 
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STATISTICAL  AND  SYNOPTICAL  TABLES. 


Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  the  principal  Places  in  Persia. 

The  Latitudes  are  all  North,  and  the  Longitudes  East. 


Names  of  Places. 


Abadeb       

Amol   

Astara 

Baku 

Bumui 

Bushire 

Cashan        

Casween  (CiJsbin) 

Endian        

Gomberoon 

Hamadan    

Ispahan       

Jask    ••• 

Kerroan       

Kermansbaw       .. 


Latitudes.    Longitudes 


56  40 

38  20 

42  22 

29  17 

29  0 

33  55 
36  12 

30  18 
27  18 

34  53 
32  25 
25  30 
29  30 
34  20 


St 

15 

0 

49 

0 

0 

51 

7 

0 

58 

0 

0 

55 

50 

0 

51 

17 

0 

49 

43 

0 

56  12 
48  0 
52  50 

57  40 
56  10 
46  30 


Names  of  Places. 


Koom 

Lar       

Maraga       

Mesbed         

Minab 

Nisbapoor    

Ormuz 

Resht 

Sbiraz 

Sinister         

Sultanea      

Tabreez  (Tanris) 

Teheran   

Urumea      

Yezd     


Latitudes.      Longitudes. 


34 

45 

0 

50 

29 

0 

27 

30 

0 

52 

45 

0 

37 

10 

0 

46 

25 

0 

37 

45 

0 

57 

0 

0 

87 

8 

0 

56 

40 

0 

36 

12 

0 

57 

0 

0 

27 

8 

e 

56 

40 

0 

37 

20 

0 

49 

50 

0 

29 

50 

0 

31 

36 

30 

32 

0 

0 

ia 

59 

u 

36 

32 

0 

38 

10 

0 

46 

37 

0 

36 

4(1 

0 

SO 

52 

0 

37 

10 

0 

45 

30 

0 

S» 

7 

11 

56 

40 

0 

MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Monies. 


Monies  of  Account. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Persia,  in  Tomans,  which  are  divided 
in  the  following  manner. 

s.    d. 
10  Dinars  Simple  are  1  Dinar  bisti,  equal  to  0    0-288 

5Dinarsbisti 1  Sbatree  ••••     0     144 

2  Shatrees  1  Mamoodi  ••••     0    2-88 

2  Mamoodis   1  Abassi  •■••     0     5*76 

50  Abassis    l  Toman  ....  24    0 

Au  Abassi  is  also  worth  40  Kabesquis,  which  are  the  cop- 
per coins  in  current  use  ;  and  which   are  therefore  equiva-  ! 
lent  to  -144  of  an  English  penny,  or  rather  more  than  half  a  i 
farthing  each.  I 

Wei 

Two   different  weights  are   used   in   Persia,   the  one  of 
which  is  exactly  double  the  other,  or  the  Batman  of  Churay 
is  equal  to  two  Bntmans  of  Taurus.     Their  divisions  are  the 
same,  and  with  tbeir  values  in  English  are  the  following,  viz. 
Avoirdupois  lbs. 
6  Dungs   are  1  Muscal,  equal  to  0-0205 
2  Muscals  •  •  1  Derham     •  •  •  •     0-041 
50  Derhams..  1  Rattel        ••••     2-05 
6  Rattels     •  ■  1  Batman    12-3 


Coins. 

There  are  no  gold  coins  in  common  circulation  in  Persia  ; 
as  the  only  ones  to  be  seen  are  a  few  small  pieces  distributed 
at  the  King's  coronation,  which  are  kept  as  medals.  A  few 
European  Ducats  and  Sequins  are  sometimes  seen,  but  pay- 
ments are  generally  made  in  silver. 

The  Silver  coins  are, 


Haser  Denaries  of  10  Mamoodis  each 

Daezajies    5        ditto 

Larins 2|       ditto 

Abassis    •  • .' 2        ditto 

Share.es   \        ditto 


d. 

4-8 

2-4 

7-2 

5-76 

1-44 


The  Batman  of  Taurus  is,  therefore,  equal  to  6-151bs. 
avoirdupois,  and  its  divisions  in  proportion,  each  being  half 
those  of  the  Batman  of  Churay. 

Pearls  are  weighed  by  the  Abas,  which  is  equivalent  to 
3T6r  grains  English  diamond  weight. 


Measures. 


Corn  Measure. 
The  measure  for  grain  is  the  Artaba,  which  is  thus  divided. 
Win.  bushel. 
4  Sentarios  are  1  Chenica,    equal  to  0-037416* 

2  Chenicas    ••  1  Capicha        0*07483* 

25  Capichas    ••  I  Artaba  ••••J  t  1*866* 


Long  Measure. 
The  linear  measure  most  used  in  Persia,  is  the  guirze, 
which  is  either  Royal  or  Common. 

Eng.  Inches. 
The  Royal  Guerze  is  equal  to   37-1- 
The  Common  Guerze     •••-       244 
The  Arish  is  sometimes  used      38-i- 

The  length  of  the  Persian  Parasang  has  already  been 
given  at  page  ccvii  of  the  Introduction  ;  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  smaller  parasang,  or  Pfursung,  which  is  equal 
to  the  geographical  mile. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Original  Inhabitants — Pro 
gressive  Geography — Present  Division — Distribution  of  the  Inhabitants — Outlines 
— General  Surface — Mountains — Rivers — Lakes — Climate  and  Seasons — Soil, 
Culture,  and  Products. 

THE  Name  of  this  country  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  revolution  of  centuries 
appears  to  have  made  no  change  in  the  primitive  appellation.  It  may  he  traced  to 
ages  but  little  remote  from  the  deluge,  and  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Arab, 
denoting  west,  evidently  indicating  its  position  in  reference  to  the  adjacent  countries. 
This  word,  in  the  ancient  languages  of  these  countries,  is  also  said  to  imply  a  solitude 
or  desert.  Moses  called  it  Arabah,  signifying  a  wilderness,  desert,  or  uncultivated 
country,  which  is  a  general  description  of  most  parts  of  Arabia.  Some  of  the  natives, 
however,  say  that  the  name  was  derived  from  Jarab,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the 
patriarch  Heber.  When  the  Ishmaelites,  by  whom  it  was  early  possessed,  subdued 
the  adjacent  parts,  they  extended  the  denomination  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

Arabia  occupies  the  south-west  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  ocean,  or  Arabian  sea ;  on  the  east  by  the  Persian  gulf; 
on  the  west  by  the  Red  sea,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  on  the  north  by  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Thus  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  it  forms  a  large  quadrangular 
peninsula,  surmounted  by  a  triangle  on  the  north,  the  base  of  which  stretches  from 
the  top  of  the  Red  sea  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  its  point 
projects  into  the  southern  regions  of  Syria,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
beyond  the  parallel  of  Damascus.  Its  extreme  length,  from  this  point  to  Cape  Babel- 
mandel,  is  about  1700  English  miles  ;  and  its  extreme  breadth,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Red  sea  to  the  eastern  cape,  is  1200.  From  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  sea, 
to  that  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude,  the  distance  is  about 
800  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  medium  breadth  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Its  super- 
ficial extent  is  about  one  million  of  English  square  miles,  and  its  population  has 
been  estimated  at  12  millions,  or  twelve  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

The  Original  Inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  derived  from  the  second  increase 
of  mankind,  soon  after  the  general  deluge.  The  Arabs  ascribe  their  origin  to  the 
patriarch  Heber  (called  by  them  Houd)  who  settled  in  the  southern  parts  of  Arabia, 
and  died  about  nineteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  His  son  Jocktan,  called 
Kathan,  being  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  became  also  the  first  sovereign  of 
the  country,  and  from  him  many  Arabian  tribes  boast  their  descent.  His  son  Jarab 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Some  of  the  Arabians  claim  a  descent  from  lshmael,  son 
of  Abram  and  Hagar,  who  with  his  descendants  are  said  to  have  settled  among  the 
former  tribes.  Many  of  the  Ishmaelites  applied  themselves  to  trade  and  agriculture, 
but  the  majority  embraced  a  nomadic  and  plundering  life,  which  is  still  maintained 
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bythe  modern  Bedouins,  who  <io  not  intermarry  with  any  of  the  settled  inhabitants,  lest 
they  should  degrade  their  pedigree.  Those  families  are  not  only  spread  over  Arabia, 
but  throughout  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  great  part  of  Africa;  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Jews,  constitute  an  undeniable  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  be  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
or  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore.  The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  also  supposed  to  have 
been  increased  by  other  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Katurah ;  and  were  subsequently 
augmented  by  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans. 

Arabia  was  partially  known  in  the  earliest  periods  of  geography  and  history  ; 
for  both  Erastosthenes  and  Strabo  appear  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  western 
and  southern  shores.  But  Ptolemy's  description  affords  more  enlarged  views  of  the 
country  and  its  productions.  He  was  the  first  who  divided  this  peninsula  into  Arabia 
Petrcea,  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  his  division  is  still  retained.  Arabia 
Petraea,  or  stony  Arabia,  is  contiguous  on  the  east,  to  Syria  and  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  wras  assigned  by  some  of  the  eastern  geographers  of  early  periods  partly  to 
Egypt  and  partly  to  Syria.  They  also  called  Arabia  Deserta,  the  deserts  of  Syria ; 
but  as  both  these  have  for  a  long  series  of  ages  been  reduced  by  the  Arabs,  the 
Turks  and  Persians,  who  are  their  immediate  neighbours,  include  them  both  in 
Arabia.  On  the  other  sides,  the  boundaries  being  fixed  by  nature,  are  not  liable  to 
the  same  mutations.  Though  Ptolemy's  description  of  Arabia  evinces  much  know- 
ledge of  its  interior,  he  has  greatly  curtailed  the  length  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
increased  that  of  the  Persian  gulf,  which  distorted  the  real  figure  of  the  peninsula, 
as  determined  by  the  superior  accuracy  of  modern  observations.  A  correct  know- 
ledge of  its  shores,  however,  is  only  of  recent  date  ;  and  numerous  blanks  in  the 
interior  still  remain  to  be  filled  up,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which,  the  multiplicity 
of  tribes,  their  almost  constant  hostility  to  each  other,  and  their  still  more  uniform 
disposition  to  plunder,  are  altogether  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  prediction  of  their 
great  progenitor,  indeed,  is  still  verified  in  them  :   Their  hand  is  against  every  man. 

None  of  the  Divisions  of  Arabia,  either  ancient  or  modern,  can  be  defined 
with  much  accuracy.  The  situation  of  Arabia  Petraea,  has  already  been  specified. 
Arabia  Deserta  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mesopotamia.  It  had  Syria,  Judea, 
and  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the  west,  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  on  the  east,  and  Arabia 
Felix  on  the  south,  from  which  it  seems  to  be  divided  by  a  ridge  of  hills.  Arabia 
Felix  borders  on  the  above-mentioned  provinces  on  the  north,  and  is  limited  by  the 
Erythraean  sea  on  the  south  ;  and  washed  by  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs  on  the 
east  and  west.  It  corresponds,  therefore,  nearly  with  what  the  oriental  geographers 
of  former  ages  considered  as  the  proper  Arabia.  The  following  are  the  principal 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  this  country. 

Divisions.  Situations.  Chief  Towns. 

/"Mecca 
.  Hedjaz  Tehama. .    On  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. . . .  <  Medina 

LLoheia 

2.  Yemen At  the  south-west  corner   l  Mocha 

3.  Hadramant    ....   On  the  southern  coast    i  n  » 

4.  Oman At  the  eastern  extremity    -j  Muscat 

5.  Lachsa,  or  Bahrein  On  the  Persian  Gulf Lachsa 

fi    N       ,  f  Occupying  the  central  regions,  and  including  the 

""  Weged     \      g,ea'ter  part  of  the  country. 

The  situation  and  peninsulated  form  of  Arabia  are  such  as  to  give  rise  to  an 
expectation  of  finding  it  replete  with  inhabitants,  and  abounding  with  the  richest 
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gifts  of  nature  *,  but  while  oriental  geographers  divided  it  into  three  parts,  and 
derived  their  names  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  there  was  but  one  upon  which 
they  could  bestow  the  appellation  of  happy.  Modern  discoveries  have  confirmed  the 
propriety  of  these  appellations,  or  rather  increased  the  proportion  of  sterility.  The 
general  surface  of  Arabia  presents  an  immense  central  region  of  deserts,  interspersed 
with  Oases,  or  fertile  islands,  as  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  partially  bordered  by 
tracts  round  the  coasts. 

Arabia  Petrsea  lies  on  the  north-east  of  the  Red  sea,  and  derived  its  name  from 
its  rocky  and  barren  appearance.  It  was  in  this  dreary  region  that  the  children  of 
Israel,  after  they  left  the  land  of  Egypt,  wandered,  by  divine  appointment,  forty  years. 
There  the  Almighty  manifested  his  tender  mercy  to  this  once-favoured  people;  there 
he  guided  and  guarded  them  by  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night;  there,  Jehovah  miraculously  fed  them  with  bread  from  heaven,  and  water  from 
the  flinty  rock;  there,  he  awed  them  by  his  presence, enlightened  them  by  his  laws, 
and  punished  them  by  his  righteous  judgments.  South  of  this,  a  fertile  country 
stretches  alorg  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea,  and  through  part  of  the  southern  coasts, 
but  wide  and  sandy  deserts  cover  much  of  the  remainder. 

The  chief  range  of  Arabian  Mountains  follows  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red 
sea,  at  a  distance  varying  from  about  30  to  150  miles  from  the  shore  ;  and  sends  off 
various  branches  towards  the  southern  extremity,  which  diversify  the  province  of 
Yemen.  Other  ridges  are  represented  as  extending  from  this  last  into  the  interior,  one 
of  which  is  supposed  to  cross  the  whole  country  and  reach  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
gulf;  but  their  nature  and  extent  are  very  obscurely  known.  A  chain  of  elevations 
also  accompanies  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean,  while  detached  ridges  undulate  the 
surface  of  the  districts  that  form  the  province  of  Oman,  and  extend  to  the  sea  at 
the  eastern  cape. 

Some  small  ridges,  or  detached  summits,  rise  between  the  extreme  branches 
of  the  Red  sea.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Horeb  and  Si)tai,  which  are 
only  two  summits  of  the  same  mountain.  When  God  separated  his  ancient  people, 
the  Jews,  from  all  other  nations,  and  distinguished  them  by  such  appointments  and 
ordinances  as  no  legislator  among  men  could  have  devised,  Mount  Sinai  was 
clothed  with  the  most  sensible  appearance  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Almighty, 
that  was  ever  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world.  "  The  heavens  drop- 
ped, the  earth  shook,  and  Sinai  was  moved  at  his  presence."  Detached  mountains 
or  chains  rise  in  other  parts,  one  of  which,  called  Mount  Schamer,  is  situated  in 
Neged,  about  ten  days'  journey  from  Bagdad. 

Forests,  Rivers,  and  Lakes,  are  singularly  deficient  in  the  Arabian  landscape. 
Most  of  the  streams  of  Arabia  are  only  torrents  that  descend  from  the  hills  during 
the  rainy  seasons,  and  subside  into  mere  brooks,  or  wholly  cease  to  flow,  soon  after 
the  weather  becomes  fine.  One  of  the  principal  of  the  Arabian  rivers  rises  in  the 
northern  part  of  Yemen,  near  Saana,  and  descends  towards  the  south-east,  between 
two  ranges  of  mountains  into  the  Indian  ocean.  The  whole  length  is  little  more 
than  200  miles.  The  river  Astan  originates  in  the  mountainous  range,  which  crosses 
the  interior  from  the  vicinity  of  Mecca.  It  waters  the  province  of  Lachsa,  and  falls 
into  a  bay  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Persian  gulf,  after  a  course  of  nearly  2(J 
miles  towards  the  north-east.  No  other  stream  of  equal  length  seems  to  enter  tne 
sea  in  all  this  immense  extent  of  coast,  stretching  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Red  sea  to  the  top  of  the  Persian  gulf,  a  distance  of  nearly  4000  miles.  Many 
of  the  cities  and  towns  are  therefore  supplied  with  water  from  distant  parts.  No 
Lakes  have  yet  been  described  which  deserve  notice  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature. 

The  Climate  of  Arabia  is  subject  to  considerable  variety  in  different  parts.  In 
some  of  the  hilly  districts  about  Saana,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  never  exceeds 
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85°,  while  frost  is  sometimes  experienced  in  winter,  among  these  mountains,  though 
the  temperature  at  Loheia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  at  the  same  time,  stands  at 
86°.  On  the  plains  it  often  rises  to  98"  in  July  and  August.  The  inhabitants  of 
Yemen,  therefore,  live  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  climates  ;  and  even  at  a 
short  distance  fruits  and  animals  are  found,  which  are  apparently  indicative  of 
remote  countries.  The  coasts  are  frequently  refreshed  with  sea-breezes,  which 
are  uniformly  moist  and  cooling,  while  those  from  the  interior  are  dry  and 
scorching.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  central  and  northern  deserts  that  the  pestiferous 
wind  called  Simoom,  or  Simiel,  is  experienced.  The  Arabs  perceive  its  approach  by 
an  unusual  redness  in  the  air,  and  immediately  throw  themselves  with  their  faces  ou 
the  ground  to  avoid  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  In  nearly  the 
whole  peninsula  there  are  but  two  Seasons  in  the  year,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The 
rainy  season  commences  in  the  province  of  Yemen  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
ends  in  September,  but  the  sky  is  seldom  wholly  covered  with  clouds  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  once.  In  the  mountainous  parts  bordering  on  the  Persian  gulf,  the 
rain  falls  from  the  middle  of  November  to  February;  and  in  Oman  and  Iladramaut 
it  lasts  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  regular  rains  render 
the  rallies  in  these  hilly  districts  extremely  fertile  and  pleasant.  On  the  plains  of 
Yemen,  rain  does  not  fall  sometimes  for  a  whole  year,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  scarcely  a  cloud  is  perceptible. 

Though  the  Soil  of  this  wide  region  does  not  appear  to  have  been  examined  with 
attention,  it  is  not  less  varied  than  its  climate  and  temperature.  Arabia  Dcserta 
still  maintains  its  just  title  to  that  appellation  by  its  sterility,  for  it  consists  of  an 
almost  boundless  level  of  sand,  interrupted  only  by  sharp  and  naked  rocks,  or 
rocky  mountains,  while  the  whole  face  of  the  desert  is  without  shade,  and  scorched 
by  the  intense  rays  of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  when  these  immense 
sjinds  are  agitated  by  the  wind,  they  roll  like  the  troubled  ocean,  and  sometimes 
form  mountains,  under  which  whole  caravans  have  been  buried.  Here  are  no  pas- 
tures clothed  with  flocks,  nor  vallies  standing  thick  with  corn ;  here  are  no  vineyards 
or  olive-yards  ;  but  the  whole  is  a  lonesome  desolate  wilderness,  no  otherwise  diver- 
sified than  by  mountains  composed  of  naked  rocks.  In  many  of  the  vallies  and 
plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  soil  is  often  fruitful  in  the  extreme,  and 
produces  all  the  vegetables  of  a  tropical  climate  which  flourish  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion. The  southern  coast  has  in  several  places  a  barren  appearance,  and  the  vast 
arid  plains  of  the  inferior  produce  few  vegetables  ;  for  as  these  are  never  refreshed 
by  a  shower  except  near  the  equinoxes,  the  dews  are  insufficient  to  afford  much 
strength  to  the  few  hardy  tribes  of  vegetables  that  are  seen  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
or  widely  dispersed  over  the  sandy  plains,  where  they  languish  in  almost  perpetual 
drought.  Yet  amid  this  wide  scene  of  desolation,  the  fertility  of  particular  spots  is 
such  as  not  only  to  produce  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants, but  to  supply 
them  with  several  valuable  articles  of  export.  In  these  happy  regions,  the  balm- 
dropping  woods,  and  verdant  vales,  where  the  fruits  of  every  climate  court  the  taste, 
and  odoriferous  breezes  refresh  the  senses,  fully  justify  the  emphatic  appellation  of 
Felix,  which  the  ancients  bestowed  on  them. 

Agriculture,  therefore,  can  ouly  be  practised  in  a  few  places,  and  it  is  of  a 
very  simple  kind.  The  plough  is  of  the  rudest  construction,  and  in  many  parts, 
where  this  cannot  be  conveniently  used,  the  pick-axe  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  spade.  The  husbandman's  chief  care  is  to  water  the  lands  which  are  under 
tillage,  either  from  the  rivulets  and  wells,  or  by  conducting  the  water  that  is  collected 
from  the  rains  into  proper  channels  for  this  purpose.  The  common  products  of 
agriculture  are  wheat,  maize,  millet,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  and  rape,  with  the  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  and  cotton.  Very  few  places  are  sufficiently  moist  for  rice,  but  indigo 
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and  some  other  dyeing  drugs  are  cultivated.  Wheat  yields  various  returns  according 
to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  grown.  In  some  parts,  particularly  about  Mascat, 
near  the  eastern  shore,  the  produce  is  only  ten-fold,  but  in  many  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated spots  of  Yemen,  it  is  more  than  four  times  that  quantity;  and  d'irra,  a 
species  of  millet  much  cultivated  in  Tehama,  often  yields  200  for  one.  In  this 
district  the  inhabitants,  by  their  care  and  industry,  obtain  three  crops  a  year.  The 
time  for  both  sowing  and  reaping  varies  with  the  situation  and  crop  ;  and  when  the 
grain  is  ripe,  it  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  but  grass  and  green  corn,  which  are  fre- 
quently used  for  forage,  are  cut  with  a  sickle.  Their  mode  of  thrashing-  the  grain 
is  by  dragging  a  large  stone  over  the  sheaves  by  a  pair  of  oxen.  In  addition  to  the 
vegetable  products  already  mentioned,  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  southern  districts, 
and  which  are  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  near  the  coast,  yield 
manna,  myrrh,  cassia,  aloes,  frankinsense,  spikenard,  and  several  valuable  gums, 
among  which  is  the  balm  of  Mecca,  one  of  the  most  odoriferous  and  costly  of  them, 
with  cinnamon,  pepper,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  pecu- 
liar to  hot  climates,  particularly  various  kinds  of  melons  and  gourds.  Honey  and 
wax  are  also  plentiful,  and  coffee  is  a  distinguished  product.  The  coffee-tree  appears 
to  be  an  indigenous  plant,  and  grows  to  great  perfection  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Yemen, 
and  some  other  districts.  Great  quantities  are  annually  exported  at  Mocha,  Loheia, 
and  other  ports  near  the  straits  of  Babelmandel.  There  are  no  wooded  tracts  in  the 
whole  limits  of  Arabia,  but  groves  of  various  trees  are  found  in  many  of  the  eleva- 
ted districts.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there  are  the  date,  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  the  great  fan-palm,  with  the  plantain,  the  almond,  the  tamarind,  and  the 
apricot.  In  favourable  situations  many  plants,  both  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones,  are  met  with,  while  those  of  the  interior  and  arid  regions  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  such  as  can  bear  the  intense  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  with  no  other  aqueous 
nourishment  than  the  scanty  nocturnal  dews. 

Though  several  valuable  exports  are  produced  by  the  vegetables  of  Arabia,  its 
principal  wealth,  as  well  as  the  chief  support  of  its  inhabitants,  is  derived  from  the 
Animal  kingdom.  The  nature  of  the  climate  affords  but  few  pastures  for  bringing 
the  domestic  cattle  to  great  perfection,  and  both  the  flesh  and  wool  of  their  sheep  are 
coarse.  The  rock-goat  abounds  in  the  stony  parts.  But  the  horse  justly  obtains 
the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Arabia,  and  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  possession  of  its  owners.  The  pure  race  of  Arabian  horses  surpasses  any 
other  in  the  world,  not  in  either  size  or  beauty,  but  in  courage,  swiftness,  and 
docility,  united  to  the  property  of  supporting  the  greatest  fatigue  with  very  little 
sustenance  ;  or  of  living,  according  to  the  hyperbole  of  the  Arabs,  on  the  air.  The 
Arabian  horses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Kochlani  and  Kadishi,  or  the  noble 
and  ignoble.  They  distinctly  trace  the  pedigree  of  the  former  through  a  period  of 
nearly  2000  years  ;  and  assert  that  they  descended  from  the  stalls  of  Solomon. 
Horses  of  this  much-valued  race  are  chiefly  bred  by  the  Bedouins,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  deserts,  between  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Syria,  and  are  brought  up  in 
the  tents  along  with  the  family.  Great  numbers  are  annually  exported  for  improv- 
ing the  breeds  of  other  countries  ;  and  very  high  prices  are  sometimes  given  for 
them.  Few  horses  are  to  be  seen  at  Mecca  ;  the  animal  commonly  used  there  is 
the  ass,  which  is  swift  as  well  as  hardy,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  preferable  to 
the  horse,  for  travelling  in  those  sultry  climes.  But  the  animal  most  adapted  to 
supply  the  wants  of  this  country,  and  upon  which  the  Arabians  place  their  chief 
dependance,  is  the  Camel,  which,  in  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  east,  isstylted 
the  "ship  of  the  desert."  It  is  endowed  by  Nature  with  the  singular  property  of 
supporting  the  extremes  of  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and  also  of  living  upon  very 
scanty  fare.     It  is  by  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  this  singular  animal,  which 
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holds  its  steady  course  from  day  to  day  across  the  trackless  deserts,  that  the  different 
parts  of  Arabia  are  accessible  ;  and  that  merchandize  is  conveyed  from  the  shores  ' 
of  the  Red  sea  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  ocean  to  the 
interior.  The  peculiar  configuration  of  the  camel's  stomach,  fits  it  for  the  retention 
of  a  lar,re  quantity  of  water,  which  affords  it  a  supply  for  many  successive  days  ; 
by  which  means  it  is  enabled  to  traverse  wide  tracts  of  sterile  country  where  no 
water  is  to  be  found.  The  structure  of  its  foot  is  likewise  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
untrodden  paths  of  these  arid  and  inhospitable  regions.  Some  of  these  animals  are 
endowed  with  such  fleetness  as  to  be  denominated,  "  camels  of  the  wind  "  but  these 
are  very  scarce  compared  with  the  common  kinds. 

All  the  ferocious  animals,  thatprefer  burningsands  and  craggy  mountains  tomore 
humid  andfertile  regions, range  over  the  dreary  and  trackless  deserts  of  Arabia.  Among 
the  fiercer  species  are  hyeenas,  wolves,  wild  boars,  jackals,  large  and  small  panthers, 
and  foxes,  besides  wild  oxen,  antelopes,  monkeys,  the  jerboa  rat,  and  some  other 
smaller  kinds.  The  ostrich  is  no  less  singular  among  birds,  than  the  camel  is  among 
quadrupeds,  and  ranges  over  these  sandy  plains  in  numerous  troops.  They  run 
with  such  swiftness  that  they  are  with  difficulty  overtaken  by  a  well-mounted  horse- 
man. Eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  are  common. 
Partridges  and  pheasants  are  also  met  with  in  many  parts.  Locusts  often  appear  in 
such  immense  swarms  that  they  literally  darken  the  air  ;  and  after  devouring  all  the 
verdure  of  the  fertile  districts  in  their  course,  are  borne  away  by  the  wind,  either  to 
perish  in  the  sea  or  amidst  the  barren  sands  of  the  desert.  The  red  species  are  used 
as  food  by  the  natives,  and  considered  as  an  excellent  repast.  Serpents  of  various 
kinds  bask  in  the  heat  of  this  climate;  and  the  bite  of  the  small  spotted  one,  called 
baetan,  is  almost  instant  death. 

Nature  seems  even  to  have  denied  Arabia  the  treasures  she  commonly  bestows 
iipon  barren  countries.  It  is  nearly  destitute  of  Minerals.  A  little  silver  is  obtained 
from  the  lead  mines  in  Oman,  and  some  iron  in  the  northern  districts  of  Yemen.  A 
few  precious  stones  are  likewise  found  in  the  same  province,  and  rock-salt  near  the 
port  of  Loheia.  There  is  also  a  Mineral  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamada, 
in  the  province  of  Kaukeban,  a  district  of  Yemen. 
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Principal  Cities,  Towns,  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

CITIES,  Towns,  and  other  marks  of  civilization,  are  to  be  met  with  only  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia.  Many  of  these  cities  are  carefully  guarded  against  the  intrusion 
of  those  who  do  not  profess  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  they  are  in  consequence 
more  imperfectly  known  than  in  many  other  countries.  Recent  travellers,  notwith- 
standing, have  thrown  additional  light  on  this  subject,  from  whom  some  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  shall  be  selected. 

Mecca  is  the  capital  of  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Mahomedan  faith. 
It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Macaraba,  and  was  at  that  time  a  large 
and  flourishing  city.  It  is  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the  Red  sea,  and  occu- 
pies a  narrow  valley  in  the  midst  of  a  dry,  barren,  and  rocky  country.  Its  ungrate- 
ful soil  refused  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  hence  commerce  Avas  the  only  resource 
of  its  early  inhabitants.  The  Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  distinguished 
among  the  Arabian  tribes  for  their  spirit  and  enterprise.  They  had  access  to  the 
sea  by  the  port  of  Jedda,  or  Jidda,  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  Mecca  being 
situated  nearly  half  way  between  Yemen  and  Syria,  became  the  centre  of  their 
commerce.  About  a  month's  journey  brought  her  caravans  to  each.  The  former 
was  their  summer,  and  the  latter  their  winter,  station.  "  In  the  markets  of  Saana 
and  Merab,  in  the  harbours  of  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Koreishites  were 
laden  with  a  precious  cargo  of  aromatics,  a  supply  of  corn  and  manufactures  were 
purchased  in  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus  ;"  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused 
plenty  and  riches  in  the  streets  of  Mecca  ;  and  the  noblest  of  her  sons  united  the 
love  of  arms  with  the  profession  of  merchandize." 

Other  cities, however, participated  in  the  commerce  of  the  east,  and  even  eclipsed 
the  capital  of  Arabia;  but  a  new  source  of  wealth  and  renown  unexpectedly  arose. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  and  the  early  seat  of  Mahomedan  power.  As 
prosperity  attended  the  Moslem  arms,  its  fame  spread  not  only  from  the  Red  sea  to 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  between  the  limits  of  Syria  and  those  of  Yemen,  oyer  which 
its  former  commerce  had  been  diffused,  but  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
confines  of  China.  Pilgrims  flocked  from  every  part  of  these  wide-spread  regions. 
Mecca  found  the  zeal  of  superstition  more  lucrative  than  commerce;  her  prosperity 
increased  beyond  all  precedent ;  and  she  could  soon  number  a  hundred  thousand  citi- 
zens within  her  walls.  These  were  chiefly  supported  by  the  resort  of  devotees,  by  the 
influx  of  whom  her  bounds  were  enlarged,  her  streets  augmented,  and  her  buildings 
improved.  From  occupying  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  valley,  the  windings  of  which 
they  at  first  followed,  they  gradually  ascended  the  sides  of  the  hills  by  which  it  was 
bounded,  till  Mecca  became  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  east.  The  houses, 
which  are  generally  three  or  four  stories  high,  are  ornamented  on  the  outside  with 
paintings  and  mouldings  ;  and  they  are  built  more  in  the  Indian  and  Persian  than 
in  the  Turkish  style.  They  are  generally  constructed  of  stone,  and  have  much  larger 
windows  than  in  most  other  eastern  cities.  Their  external  neatness,  as  well  as  inter- 
nal convenience,  were  produced  by  the  competition  of  the  inhabitants  in  accommo- 
dating pilgrims.     But  its  days  of  glory  and  wealth  are  gone  by;  many  of  the  nouses 
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are  untenanted  and  fulling  into  decay;  and  its  population  of  100,000  individuals 
is  reduced  to  less  than  20,000. 

The  most  celebrated  edifice  in  Mecca  is  its  fatuous  Temple,  built  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  encompassed  with  a  colonnade,  ornamented  with  minarets,  and  contain- 
ing the  Kaaba,  or  house  of  God,  and  the  Prohibited.  The  building  is  a  quadran- 
gular tower,  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  and  at.  first  appears  to  he  a  perfect  square, 
but  the  sides  and  angles  are  not  regular.  Its  height  is  about  30  feet,  and  the  length 
of  the  front  33,  but  none  of  the  sides  correspond  to  the  cardinal  points.  As  this 
temple  has  no  claims  to  architectural  beauty,  it  evidently  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mahomedans  ;  for  the  Kaaba  is  as  miraculous  as  the 
House  of  Loretto,  though  it  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  travelling,  like  that 
famous  edifice.  According  to  their  legends,  the  Kaaba  was  built  by  Abraham,  whom 
they  consider  as  a  mason  ;  but  the  most  miraculous  part  of  the  story  is,  that  the 
building  in  a  great  measure  formed  itself  by  the  assistance  of  the  angel  Gabriel. 
This  temple  is  the  only  place  where  the  pious  Mussulmen  are  allowed  to  pray  with 
their  faces  in  any  direction,  for  in  all  others  they  must  be  turned  towards  Mecca. 
The  "  Black  Stone"  which  the  pilgrims  kiss  with  such  veneration,  is  a  piece  of  vol- 
canic basalt,  placed  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  holy  building,  and  its  surface  is 
much  worn  by  those  acts  of  devotion.  The  Kaaba  is  only  open  three  days  in  the 
year ;  the  first  for  the  prayers  of  the  men,  the  second  for  those  of  the  women,  and 
the  third  for  being  washed  and  purified.  The  well  Zemzem,  (which  is  near  this 
building,)  the  Kaaba,  and  the  Black  Stone,  are  the  three  most  holy  things  in  the 
Mahomedan  world.  Superstition  considers  the  first  as  the  spring  that  gushed  forth 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  relief  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael.  Wonderful  efficacy  is  ascribed 
to  its  waters,  in  giving  health  to  the  sick,  memory  to  the  forgetful,  pardon  to  the 
guilty,  and  purity  to  the  spiritually  corrupt.  The  devout  pilgrims  seldom  fail,  there- 
fore, to  drink  copiously  of  the  soul- replenishing  liquid.  The  sources  of  both  Zem- 
zem and  Saloa,  according  to  the  Prophet,  are  in  Paradise. 

Medina  is  the  other  city  in  Arabia  which  has  been  rendered  sacred  by  its 
connexion  with  the  founder  of  the  Mahomedan  faith.  It  stands  about  200  miles 
north  of  Mecca,  and  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea. 
When  Mahomet  was  expelled  from  Mecca  in  622,  he  retired  to  this  city,  and  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  empire  over  the  Arabs,  which  his  zealous  followers,  with 
the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  and  the  emphatic  words,  believe 
or  die,  ever  on  their  lips,  soon  spread  throughout  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
It  is  a  meanly  built  town  of  five  or  six  hundred  houses,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall, 
and  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  the  mosque  and  tomb  of  Mahomet.  This 
tomb  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Mahomedans,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to 
visit  it,  nor  does  much  merit  seem  to  be  attached  to  a  pilgrimage  to  this  city.  It 
is  therefore  chiefly  visited  by  those  who  travel  with  the  caravans  from  Syria  to  Mecca, 
whose  route  is  then  contiguous.  The  mosque  founded  by  the  prophet  is  magnifi- 
cent, being  supported  by  four  hundred  columns  of  black  marble,  and  having  three 
hundred  lamps  always  burning.  The  tomb  is  not  superior  to  those  usually  erected 
to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  other  founders  of  mosques.  It  is  placed  between 
those  of  Abubeker  and  Omar,  two  of  the  first  Caliphs,  and  besides  being  surrounded 
with  iron  rails,  it  is  guarded  by  forty  eunuchs,  whose  ostensible  object  is  to  protect 
the  treasures  it  contains,  but.  the  real  one  is  to  prevent  people  from  carrying  off  relics. 
The  building  that  covers  it  is  hung  with  silk,  which  is  renewed  every  seventh  year 
by  the  Pacha  of  Damascus.  But  as  Moslem  zeal  appears  now  to  be  declining, 
Medina  is  gradually  falling  into  decay.  The  great  fair  at  this  city,  which  lasts  14 
days,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  visited  by  100,000  merchants,  who  convey  to  it  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  eastern  world. 
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Saana  is  the  capital  of  Yemen,  and  is  considered  as  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous city  in  the  whole  of  Arabia.  Pliny  describes  it  as  the  Mariaba  of  his  time, 
and  says  it  was  destroyed  by  the  legions  of  Augustus.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  mountain,  called  Nikkum,  where  the  ruins  of  a  castle  are  still  visible,  which 
the  Arabians  suppose  to  have  been  built  by  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  The  city  is  not 
more  than  four  miles  in  circuit ;  for  Niebuhr  says,  one  may  walk  round  it  in  an 
hour,  and  even  within  this  circuit  several  gardens  and  open  spaces  are  included. 
It  is  encompassed  with  a  wall,  and  entered  by  seven  gates.  The  houses  are  built  of 
bricks  dried  in  the  sun  only ;  but  the  palaces  and  mosques,  of  such  as  have  been 
burnt.  There  are  many  handsome  mosques,  with  several  noble  palaces,  and  twelve 
public  baths.  Some  of  the  palaces  are  constructed  of  hewn  stone ;  but  few  of  the 
dwellings  have  glazed  windows.  These  generally  consist  only  of  shutters,  that  are 
opened  in  fine  weather,  and  closed  when  it  is  unfavourable.  There  are  also  several 
caravanseras  for  merchants  and  travellers  ;  and  each  article  is  generally  both  made 
and  sold  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  town. 

Mocha  is  the  chief  sea-port  of  Arabia,  and  the  channel  through  which  nearly 
all  its  intercourse  with  Europe  is  carried  on.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
sea,  near  the  strait  of  Babelmandel.  The  country  around  is  one  of  the  most  dreary 
that  can  be  conceived,  consisting  of  an  arid  plain  covered  with  a  saline  efflores- 
cence, and  bounded  by  nakel  mountains.  The  climate  is  also  extremely  hot,  as  the 
wind  sweeps  over  the  burning  sands  of  Africa  one  part  of  the  year,  and  over  those 
of  Arabia  during  the  remainder.  The  appearance  of  Mocha  is  superior  to  most 
other  towns  in  Arabia.  Many  of  its  houses  are  lofty,  and  the  minarets  of  its  mosques, 
and  other  buildings  rise  considerably  above  them  ;  while  the  whole  of  the  edifices, 
with  the  walls  that  enclose  the  town,  and  the  forts  that  defend  it,  are  covered  with 
stucco  of  a  dazzling  whiteness.  The  palace  of  the  Dola,  and  some  of  the  other  public 
buildings  are  large  structures  ;  but  most  of  the  common  dwellings  are  built  of  unburnt 
bricks,  and  many  of  the  huts  of  the  lower  classes  are  composed  of  wicker  work,  covered 
with  mats  within  and  clay  without.  These  are  generally  crowded  together  in  groups, 
though  numerous  open  spaces  are  left  within  the  walls.  The  whole  of  the  resident 
population  is  supposed  by  Lord  Valmtla  not  to  exceed  5000.  The  principal  trade 
of  Mocha  is  in  the  export  of  coffee,  of  which  the  south-west  part  of  Arabia  was  the 
original  country,  and  where  it  is  yet  produced  in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other 
place.  The  whole  quantity  annually  exported  is  estimated  at  five  millions  of  pounds. 
Balm  of  Mecca,  with  gum-arabic,  nvyrrb,  senna,  and  frankincense,  are  also  exported, 
while  grain,  piece-goods,  and  a  few  other  articles,  chiefly  from  Bombay,  are  imported. 

Jedda,  or  Jidda,  is  considered  as  the  sea-port  of  Mecca,  and  is  partly  supported 
as  a  medium  of  commerce  for  that  city,  and  partly  by  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  that 
resort  thither.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  sandy  district,  nearly  destitute  of  water  ; 
but  it  is  better  built  than  Mocha,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground  behind. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  composed  of  blocks  of  madrepore,  and  the  streets  are  narrow, 
but  this  disadvantage  is  compensated  by  the  shade  they  aftbrd.  Ships  lie  in  the 
road  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The  exactions  to  which  merchants  are  subject 
have  greatly  reduced  its  trade,  and  the  English  are  almost  the  only  Europeans  who 
visit  its  port. 

Loheia,  on  the  same  coast,  but  nearer  Mocha,  is  a  rising  port.  It  stands  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  protected  by  a  large  island.  The  town  has  no  walls,  but 
is  defended  by  several  towers,  and  contains  many  good  houses,  intermixed  with  a 
great  number  of  mere  huts.  The  harbour  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  a  distance.  The  exports  are  the  same  as  at  Mocha,  with  the  addition  of 
salt,  which  is  obtained  in  a  fossil  state  from  a  mountain  about  six  miles  off,  but  the 
coffee  is  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  procured  at  Mocha. 
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Aden,  which  stands  on  the  south  coast,  near  the  strait  of  Babeimandel,  is  more 
favourably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  than  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Red  sea.  The 
surrounding  country  is  more  fertile,  the  products  more  abundant  and  varied,  and  the 
harbour  much  more  commodious.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  Arabia,  but  has  greatly  declined,  and  many  of  its  buildings  have  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  dilapidating  hand  of  time.  Commerce,  however,  still  visits  this  ancient 
emporium,  and  of  late  years  it  has  partially  revived. 

Mascat,  or  Makcat,  in  the  province  of  Oman,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  is  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  eastern  districts  of  the  country,  and  carries 
on  a  good  trade  with  the  British  settlements  in  India,  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  Red 
sea,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Vessels  usually  touch  at  Mascat  in  their 
passage  from  India  to  Bassora  ;  and  an  extensive  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
caravans  with  the  Arabs  of  the  interior.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  none 
but  Arabs  and  Banians  are  allowed  to  live  within  the  walls.  Strangers  are  com- 
pelled to  reside  in  mat  houses  without  the  gates.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  capable 
of  accommodating  a  large  fleet. 

Dereia  is  the  capital  of  the  Wahabee  dominions,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley 
watered  by  several  fine  springs.  It  stands  in  the  interior,  about  150  miles  from 
Lachsa,and  its  neighbourhood  produces  abundance  of  dates  and  vines.  The  meadows 
feed  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  supply  them  with  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
country.  Dereia  is  also  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  the  long  black  caps  worn  in 
many  countries  of  the  east. 

Lachsa,  or  Lahsa,  is  a  considerable  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  rapid  stream  that  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  opposite  the  Bahrein  islands.  It  is  comparatively  a  large  and  populous  town, 
and  is  rendered  more  commercial  by  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pearl  fishery  which 
is  carried  on  off"  the  coast. — The  modern  Zebid  is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to 
be  the  ancient  Sheba,  renowned  for  its  perfumes,  and  the  Queen  who  visited  Solomon 
for  his  wisdom.  Arabia  Felix  was  at  that  time  famed  for  its  riches.  The  caravans 
that  travelled  into  Syria  were  laden  with  a  variety  of  precious  articles  ;  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  "  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train  with  camels  that  bore 
spices,  and  very  much  gold  and  precious  stones."— Several  other  towns,  and  even 
villages,  are  interesting  to  the  traveller  in  crossing  the  trackless  deserts  of  Arabia, 
but  they  are  too  unimportant  for  general  description. 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  of  the  Arabians,  their  Manufactures  are  of 
minor  importance.  The  principal  are  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  and  consist  of  a 
few  metallic  articles,  particularly  in  gold  and  silver,  with  some  glass  and  coarse 
linen.  All  the  mechanic  arts,  indeed,  are  neglected  by  the  Arabs,  and  both  wind 
and  water  mills  are  unknown  in  the  country.  A  few  inferior  muskets,  and  a  little 
leather  are  made,  but  neither  of  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  domestic- 
cons  um  ption. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Commerce  of  Arabia  has  greatly  declined.  Prior  to  that  period  many  of  the  arti- 
cles conveyed  to  Europe,  through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
products  of  Arabia,  but  have  since  been  found  to  belong  to  more  eastern  regions, 
and  were  only  transmitted  through  the  latter  country.  The  principal  Exports  are 
coffee,  aloes,  myrrh,  senna,  frankincense,  gold  and  ivory.  Niebuhr  mentions  coffee, 
frankincense,  and  aloes  as  the  leading  exports  ;  but  coffee  is  the  most  abundant  and 
valuable.  The  chief  imports  from  Europe  are  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  cochineal;  sabres, 
knives,  cut-glass,  mirrors,  and  some  other  articles.  Much  of  the  Arabian  commerce 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  caravans,  which  travel  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  to 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  to  Syria.    One  of  those  com- 
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mercial  expeditions  frequently  consists  of  an  immense  train  of  camels  and  men, 
guarded  by  soldiers.  The  men  who  conduct  the  caravan,  and  the  merchants  who 
accompany  it,  all  go  completely  armed.  About  a  fourth  of  the  camels  are  requisite 
for  carrying  provisions,  water,  and  camp  equipage  ;  the  others  are  laden  with  mer- 
chandize. When  these  caravans  approach  the  desert  they  always  hire  some  of  the 
Arabs  who  live  on  its  borders  as  guards,  so  that  when  met  by  a  party  belonging 
to  the  tribe,  all  is  safe  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  for  if  the  horde  by 
whom  it  was  met  was  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  a  party  would 
reconnoitre  its  progress  while  the  remainder  formed  a  junction  with  other  hordes  to 
secure  the  booty.  These  professional  robbers  do  not  kill  those  whom  they  meet  if 
resistance  be  not  attempted.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  party  give  up  their  property 
without  reserve,  they  usually  leave  them  sufficient  to  pursue  their  journey,  and 
frequently  much  more  ;  but  when  resistance  is  made  no  quarter  is  given. 

In  traversing  this  desert  country,  the  caravans  follow  regular  routes,  for  the 
sake  of  water,  which  is  procured  either  from  brooks,  or  wells  that  have  been  dug 
for  their  accommodation.  One  of  those  that  proceed  northward  from  Mecca,  skirts 
along  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea,  passes  the  top  of  its  eastern  branch  at  Adah,  and 
winds  to  the  left  to  Suez  and  Grand  Cairo.  Another  pursues  a  still  more  northerly 
direction,  and  passes  Medina  to  Hajar.  It  then  winds  towards  the  north-west, 
among  the  hills  which  diversify  that  quarter,  till  it  reaches  El  Mahadin,  whence  its 
direction  is  nearly  north  to  Damascus.  A  route  from  Cairo  also  joins  it  nearly  in 
the  parallel  of  that  city.  Other  lines  of  march  intersect  Al-Dahna,  or  the  Desert 
Plain,  from  Bassora  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  each  of  which  is  about  a  journey  of 
thirty-six  days.  The  distance  from  Lachsa  to  Mecca  is  less  than  from  Bassora,  and 
the  country  more  diversified. 
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Government — Laws — Army — Revenue —  Religion — Education — Language  and 
Literature — Arts  and  Sciences — Manners  and  Customs — Antiquities  and  Curi- 
osities— Islands. 

THE  earliest  mode  of  Government  was  doubtless  the  Patriarchal;  and  this  primi- 
tive form  has  always  subsisted  with  little  alteration  among  the  Arabs.  The  Bedouins, 
or  those  tribes  of  pastoral  Arabs,  who  uniformly  live  in  tents,  have  preserved  it  in  its 
greatest  purity.  They  have  many  Sheiks, a  term  which  implies  Elders,ov  Chiefs,  each 
of  whom  governs  his  family  with  almost  absolute  authority  ;  and  those  who  belong- 
to  the  same  tribe,  acknowledge  a  common  Sheik,  whose  power  is  limited  by  custom. 
The  dignity  of  the  Grand  Sheik,  who  is  called  Sheik  of  Sheiks,  is  hereditary  in  a 
certain  family,  but  on  the  death  of  the  individual  holding  this  high  office,  the  infe- 
rior Shieks  assemble  and  choose  a  successor,  on  which  occasions  the  ability  of  the 
individual  alone  is  considered.  This  obliges  the  Grand  Sheik  to  treat  the  inferior 
Sheiks  rather  as  associates  than  as  subjects,  and  to  share  with  them  the  privileges 
of  the  government.  The  spirit  of  liberty  which  this  warlike  nation  has  always  mani- 
fested renders  it  incapable  of  servitude  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  deeply-rooted 
sentiment,  it  would  be  easier  to  exterminate  than  to  conquer  it.  Though  these 
Sheiks,  or  chiefs,  acknowledge  allegiance  to  a  superior,  there  is  no  affinity  to  the 
feudal  system  in  their  authority.  The  Sheiks  possess  no  fiefs  ;  they  have  only  a 
sort  of  interest  in  the  persons  of  the  members  of  their  tribes.  Even  those  who  seem 
to  be  tributary  subjects  to  the  princes  in  whose  dominions  they  live,  are  not  so  in 
reality.  They  still  remain  independent ;  and  the  tribute  is  nothing  more  than  an 
acknowledgement  for  the  land  they  possess.  In  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  population  is  resident,  and  the  form  of  society  more  fixed,  monarchies  of 
greater  or  less  authority  have  always  existed.  Such  is  the  Sherijf'e  of  Mecca  ;  the 
Imams  of  Saana  and  Mascat,  and  some  of  the  princes  in  Hadramaut ;  but  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  of  these  districts  are  still  occupied  by  independent  chiefs.  The  term 
/mam,signifies  a  Mahomedan  priest  who  repeats  the  public  prayers,but  in  the  provinces 
above  mentioned  it  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  Caliph,  or  Emir  el  Mumenim,  Prince 
of  the  Faithful.  These  princes  are  by  no  means  despotic,  as  they  are  restrained  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  the  power  of  life  and  death  is  possessed  by  a  supreme 
tribunal  of  Cadis,  or  ecclesiastics,  of  which  the  Imam  is  only  the  President.  Republics 
are  altogether  foreign  to  Arabia.  They  are  the  result  of  a  more  advanced  state  of 
society,  or  of  one  originating  in  circumstances  different  from  the  primitive  union  of 
the  Arabian  tribes.  The  poverty  of  the  wandering  Arabs  is  voluntary.  They  prefer 
liberty  to  wealth,  and  pastoral  simplicity  to  a  life  of  constraint  and  toil,  which 
might  procure  them  a  greater  variety  of  gratifications.  If  united  under  one  chief, 
animated  by  the  ambition,  and  distinguished  by  the  genius  which  characterised  the 
late  ruler  of  France,  Arabia  possesses  almost  every  qualification  for  becoming  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  east.  Abstemious,  active,  accustomed  from 
childhood  to  plunder,  and  ever  mounted  on  horses  swift  almost  as  the  wind  ;  accus- 
tomed to  traverse  nearly  impassable  deserts,  they  want  only  a  leader  to  conduct 
them  from  one  extremity  of  Asia  to  the  other.     Even  from  the  borders  of  Kamts- 
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chatka  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  seems  to  be  no  obstacle  capable  of  ultimately 
opposing  their  progress.  But  while  separated  into  so  many  distinct  tribes,  perpetually 
at  war  with  each  other,  the  surrounding  nations  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their  arms, 
beyond  the  effects  of  their  predatory  incursions  ;  for  it  is  not  conquest  but  booty 
that  is  the  animating  object,  and  consequently  it  is  commerce,  not  country,  they  assail 
In  most  parts  of  Arabia,  the  will  of  the  chief  is  the  Law  of  the  land ;  except  so 
far  as  it  is  contronled  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  or  the  customs  of  his  forefathers. 
In  those  states  of  the  south  which  approaeh  more  to  the  forms  of  a  settled  government, 
the  laws  are  more  regularly  administered.  That  of  Yemen,  as  described  by  Niebuhr, 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  At  Saana,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  Cadis  possess  the 
sole  power  of  life  and  death  ;  and  no  execution  can  take  place  except  of  such  as  are 
condemned  aftera  criminal  prosecution  before  this  court.  The  Cadis  are  generally 
esteemed  as  persons  of  incorruptible  integrity  and  blameless  lives,  and  devoted  to  the 
faithful  dischargeoftheirduties.  They  are  appointed  to  their  offices  by  the  ruling  prince, 
and  the  appointment  is  generally  for  life.  Every  district  under  the  Imam  has  its 
governor,  who  is  called  IVali  or  Dola,  and  sometimes  Emir.  The  Dola  in  Arabia 
resembles  the  Pacha  in  Turkey,  but  exercising  a  more  limited  command,  and  they 
are  frequently  changed  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring  too  much  wealth  in  their 
respective  offices.  The  Dola  commands  the  forces  stationed  in  his  province,  regulates 
the  police,  and  collects  the  taxes.  Every  city  in  which  a  Dola  resides  has  also  a 
Cadi,  dependent  on  the  chief  Cadi  at  Saana.  This  Cadi  is  sole  judge  both  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  nor  can  the  Dola  interfere  in  any  manner  with  his  sentence. 
The  inferior  towns  under  this  government  have  their  sub-dolas,  who  are  accountable 
to  the  chief  Dola  of  the  province.  In  each  of  the  larger  provinces,  the  governor  is 
accompanied  by  a  Bashateb,  or  comptroller,  whose  business  is  to  make  the  Imam 
acquainted  with  his  conduct ;  and  when  any  of  the  Dolas  are  found  guilty  of  high 
misdemeanours  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  they  are  punished  by  imprisonment 
and  confiscation  of  their  property. 

Arabia  being  divided  into  such  a  multiplicity  of  independent  states,  a  regular 
Army,  Navy,  or  Revenue,  were  never  included  among  the  national  characteristics. 
Although  at  one  period  of  her  history  her  troops  spread  their  conquests  in  every 
direction,  these  were  the  champions  of  the  faith  rather  than  the  armies  of  the  state. 
It  was  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  the  promise  of  Paradise,  that  roused  the  native 
courage  of  the  Arab  into  the  zeal  of  the  Missionary  conqueror,  and  gave  him  a 
devoted  impetuosity  which  the  pusillanimity  of  surrounding  nations  opposed  in  vain. 
During  the  early  periods  of  its  history,  Arabia  was  overspread  with  Paganism, 
and  the  blood  of  human  victims  frequently  stained  its  altars.  Sabianism  had  been 
partially  diffused,  from  Chaldea  ;  and  Christianity  marked  a  few  places  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Mahomet,  when  it  became  the  cradle  of  the  Moslem  faith.  Islam  ism  still 
continues  to  be  the  sole  religion  of  the  country.  The  precepts  of  the  Koran  are 
strictly  observed,  and  all  who  are  not  Mahomedans  are  cordially  hated.  Other  per- 
suasions are,  therefore,  rather  permitted  than  tolerated,  though  few  are  allowed  to 
exercise  their  own  mode  of  worship.  But  the  independent  spirit  that  reigns  through- 
out Arabia,  renders  them  less  tyrannical  to  those  who  differ  from  them  than  the  Turks 
or  the  Moors. 

Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  spread,  that  he 
lived  to  see  them  diffused  over  all  Arabia.  "  That  the  religion  which  he  taught 
contained  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  tenets,  is  as  true  as  that  these  were 
taken  from  the  purest  of  all  sources.  But  it  had,  in  its  very  origin,  the  character 
of  violence ;  and  while  it  showed  one  great,  all  powerful,  and  merciful  Creator,  and 
called  upon  the  idolatrous  Arab  to  renounce  his  plurality  of  gods  for  a  better  worship, 
it  offered  as  the  reward  of  his  conversion  and  obedience,  the  complete  gratification 
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of  all  the  desires  of  his  heart.  The  goods  of  this  world,  and  every  earthly  enjoyment, 
were  the  pious  prize  of  the  valour  of  the  faithful  soldier,  who  drew  his  sword  against 
infidels  ;  and,  if  he  fell,  a  paradise  was  provided,  in  which  he  was  promised  perpe- 
tual youth,  amid  seenes  where  palaces  of  gold,  and  rubies,  virgins  of  never-fading 
beauty,. clear  streams,  and  sweet-scented  groves,  were  to  afford  him  eternal  bliss." 

Maliomedanism  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  principles  and  habits  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  proposed.  It  proclaimed  war  against  all  who  refused  to  embrace  its 
doctrines,  and  allowed  an  unbounded  indulgence  to  the  strongest  sensual  propensity 
of  eastern  nations,  in  the  establishment  of  polygamy.  By  thus  reducing  one  half  of 
the  human  species  to  slavery,  it  has  converted  the  other  into  tyrants;  and  interposed 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  all  that  is  sublime  and  elevating.  Such  are  the  leading 
traits  of  that  system  of  religion  by  which  the  natural  impetuosity  of  the  Arabian 
character  was  fanned  into  such  a  destructive  flame.  Their  ardent  minds  seized,  with 
delight,  doctrines  which  at  once  fired  the  imagination  and  gratified  the  passions.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  a  system,  the  ardour  of  the  converts  was  not  likely  to  seek 
other  causes  for  the  prowess  of  their  arms,  than  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  they 
had  embraced,  nor  to  fail  of  success,  while  the  meed  of  superior  piety  was  the  reward 
of  distinguished  courage,  and  the  hero  alone  was  deemed  worthy  of  Paradise. 

Knowledge  and  science  are  much  less  encouraged  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  east 
than  by  those  of  Europe  ;  and  though  Arabia  possesses  neither  numerous  establish- 
ments, nor  many  men  of  profound  erudition,  Education  is  not  altogether  neglected. 
To  almost  every  mosque  a  school  is  attached  called  Madresse,  with  an  endowment 
for  the  support  of  teachers  and  poor  scholars.  In  the  towns  there  are  also  schools 
in  which  the  children  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Persons  of  dis- 
tinction often  retain  preceptors  in  their  families  for  the  instruction  of  their  children, 
and  such  of  the  young  slaves  as  appear  to  possess  superior  abilities.  These  elements 
of  useful  knowledge,  too,  are  generally  possessed  by  the  Sheiks  of  the  desert.  The 
girls  are  privately  instructed  by  females.  Beyond  these  but  few  advance,  as  the 
want  of  suitable  books  and  proper  masters  renders  the  task  difficult.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  Koran,  and  the  history  of  the  early  Mahomedans,  chiefly  employ 
their  men  of  letters.  These,  however, occupy  much  time,  as  the  student  must  not  only 
acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Arabic,  but  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
numerous  commentaries  on  the  book,  which  contains  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  religious  belief,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  Mahomedan  law.  There  have  long  been 
two  celebrated  academies  or  colleges  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  the  one  at  Zebid, 
for  Sunnite.s,  and  the  other  at  Damar,  for  Zeidites. 

The  Arabic  Language  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  tongues  in  existence. 
It  has  been  spoken  and  written  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  provinces  and  countries  far  remote  from  each  other.  But  the  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  and  even  of  the  Koran,  has  now  become  a  dead  language,  and  must  be  studied 
in  schools  and  colleges,  like  the  Latin  at  Rome.  The  various  dialects  spoken  in 
Arabia  also  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  and  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert  can  scarcely 
be  understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen,  in  the  Highlands  of  which,  where  the 
people  have  had  little  intercourse  with  strangers,  the  speech  has  still  a  great  affinity  to 
the  language  of  the  Koran.  The  pure  old  grammatical  Arabic  is  esteemed  by  the 
natives  of  the  east  the  richest,  the  most  energetic,  and  most  copious  language  in  the 
world.  The  Arabic  books  which  treat  on  the  subject,  say  that  it  comprehends  several 
millions  of  words;  and  that  it  contains  a  thousand  terms  corresponding  to  the  idea  of 
a  camel,  and  five  hundred  to  that  of  a  lion.  As  the  Koran  was  written  in  this  lan- 
guage, the  mussulmen  in  general  believe,  and  the  Arabs  freely  assert,  that  it  is  the 
purest  in  existence.     They  consider  it  as  the  language  of  Paradise,  and  will  not 
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allow  the  sacred  book  to  be  studied  in  any  other  ;  though,  from  its  extreme  copious- 
ness, they  think  no  man  can  be  perfectly  master  of  it,  without  a  miracle. 

Notwithstanding  the  fame  which  attaches  to  the  ancientLiTERATURE, Arts, and 
Sciences,  of  the  Arabs,  and  particularly  during  the  middle  ages  when  such  a  dense 
cloud  overshadowed  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  few  countries  are  now  more 
destitute  of  liberal  knowledge  than  Arabia.  Poetry  is  principally  confined  to  some 
tribes  of  the  Bedouins,  and  to  a  few  wandering  bards  who  entertain  the  people  at  the 
coffee-houses  in  the  towns  of  Yemen,  and  other  provinces  of  Arabia  Felix.  Few 
occasions  present  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  eloquence,  except  in  the  service  of 
the  mosques  ;  and  astronomy  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of 
astrology,  a  delusive  art  so  fascinating  to  ignorance  that  even  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran  cannot  prohibit  its  study. 

Though  little  is  to  be  found  in  the  physical  condition  of  Arabia  that  is  inte- 
resting to  the  inhabitant  of  more  temperate,  or  more  luxuriant  regions,  the  wild 
tribes  approach  too  much  to  the  primitive  state  of  mankind,  and  have  effected  too 
great  a  revolution  in  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  eastern  world,  to  be  uninterest- 
ing. The  term  "  Happy,"  which  is  bestowed  on  one  portion  of  this  country,  is, 
indeed,  but  a  relative  epithet ;  for  the  wide  arid  deserts,  thinly  sprinkled  with  cul- 
tivated patches,  and  still  more  thinly  studded  with  groves,  and  watered  with  pure 
but  scanty  streams,  could  only  be  thought  delightful  by  those  who  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  vegetation,  who  had  frequently  sought  in  vain  for  a  shade  from  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  had  been  used  to  quench  their  thirst  only  at  the 
salt-pools  of  the  desert.  But  the  very  nature  of  their  country  has  stamped  a  peculiar 
character  on  the  inhabitants.  They  present  to  the  world  a  complete  fulfilment  of 
the  ancient  prophecy  respecting  their  great  ancestor,  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abram 
and  Hagar,  already  referred  to. 

History  presents  no  record  of  the  whole  of  this  extensive  peninsula  having 
ever  been  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke,  though  the  Romans  at  one  period,  and  the 
Persians  at  another,  have  overrun  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  reference  to  those  regions,  that  "  Independence  is  the  cer- 
tain and  just  reward  of  all  who  consent  to  a  life  of  privation  and  hardship.  Deserts 
and  mountains  have  ever  been  the  sacred  sanctuaries  of  the  free  and  the  brave  ;  and 
those  who  are  content  to  inhabit  them,  are  seldom  exposed  to  attack  ;  for  ambition, 
which  only  envies  wealth  and  grandeur,  could  derive  but  little  gratification  from  the 
possession  of  a  country,  whose  fields  no  labour  could  render  fruitful,  and  whose 
inhabitants  no  period  could  make  slaves."  This  is  the  charm  that  throws  such  an 
interests  over  the  primitive  tribes  of  Arabia,  respecting  whom,  M.  Niebuhr  has 
observed,  "  If  any  people  in  the  world  afford  in  their  history  an  instance  of  high 
antiquity,  and  of  great  simplicity  of  manners,  the  Arabs  surely  do.  Coming  among 
them,  one  can  hardly  help  fancying  one's  self  suddenly  carried  backwards  to  the 
ages  which  immediately  succeeded  the  flood.  We  are  here  tempted  to  imagine 
ourselves  among  the  old  patriarchs,  with  whose  adventures  we  have  been  so  much 
amused  in  our  infant  days.  The  language,  which  has  been  spoken  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  which  so  nearly  resembles  that  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  of  the  most  distant  antiquity,  completes  the  illusion  which  the  analogy 
of  manners  began." 

The  native  Arab  is  not  robust ;  but  he  is  well  formed  and  active,  fearless  of 
danger,  and  insensible  to  fatigue.  His  mind  is  quick,  and  his  character  marked  by 
the  extremes  of  credulity  and  enthusiasm.  He  is  closely  allied  in  all  his  pleasures 
and  his  fatigues  to  the  horse  and  the  camel  of  the  desert,  which  have  been  rendered 
superior  to  the  rest  of  their  species,  by  being  almost  continually  the  companions 
of  man.     By  these  he  is  constantly  transported  from  one  part  of  the  desert  to 
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another ;  and  by  them  he  is  enabled  to  pursue  or  to  flee  from  his  enemies,  to  any 
distance,  and  with  almost  any  speed. 

The,  complexion  of  the  Arab  is  dark,  and  rendered  deeper  by  constant  exposure 
to  the  sun.  His  clothing  also  is  generally  very  scanty.  Among  the  more  wealthy 
who  live  in  settled  habitations,  the  dress  is  various,  but  the  costume  of  the  wander- 
ing tribes  is  little  more  effectual  in  preserving  them  from  the  effects  of  the  climate 
than  the  "  fig  leaves"  that  constituted  the  primitive  apparel  of  the  human  race. 
Among  the  rich  inhabitants  of  Yemen,  the  dress  often  resembles  that  of  the  Turks 
or  Persians,  with  large  trowsers,  and  is  bound  round  the  waist  with  a  girdle  of  em- 
broidered leather,  in  which  is  stuck  a  knife,  or  dagger.  The  head-dress,  however, 
is  the  most  expensive,  and,  to  European  ideas,  the  must  inconvenient  part  of  their 
costume.  It  consists  of  a  great  many  caps.  Sometimes  fifteen  are  worn  at  once, 
one  upon  another,  of  different  sorts,  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  ;  but  the  outside 
cap  is  richly  ornamented,  and  has  some  passages  from  the  Koran  embroidered  on  it. 
The  whole  is  usually  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin  that  hangs  flowing  on  the 
shoulder ;  the  ends  of  which  are  trimmed  with  gold  or  silk  fringe.  A  large  piece  of 
fine  linen  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed 
as  a  screen  from  the  sun,  but  is  now  merely  ornamental.  The  lower  classes  of  the 
Arabians  wear  only  two  caps.  Some  of  them  have  drawers  and  a  coarse  shirt,  but 
the  greater  number  wear  simply  a  piece  of  linen  about  their  loins,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  over  the  shoulder.  In  other  respects  they  are  naked.  In  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  sheep-skins  supply  the  place  of 
cloth.  People  of  the  middle  rank  wear  sandals,  which  are  merely  soles  of  leather, 
or  thin  pieces  of  wood,  bound  on  their  feet  with  thongs  or  straps.  The  rich  of 
both  sexes  use  slippers  like  those  worn  in  other  parts  of  the  east.  The  scanty 
clothes  which  an  Arab  wears  in  the  day,  serves  also  as  a  bed  for  the  night.  The 
cloth  bound  round  his  waist  forms  his  mattress,  and  the  linen  over  his  shoulder  is 
his  only  covering.  In  some  places  they  sleep  in  sacks,  as  a  protection  against  insects. 
Shirts  and  drawers  are  always  worn  by  the  women,  who  also  wear  rings  on  their 
fingers  and  arms,  and  in  the  nose  and  ears.  Those  pendent  from  the  nostrils  often 
exceed  three  inches  in  diameter.  Their  nails  are  stained  red,  and  their  hands  and 
feet  made  brown,  with  the  juice  of  henna.  Their  eye-brows  and  lashes  are  painted 
black  ;  and,  like  the  females  of  Egypt,  the  eyes  are  exposed,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  face  is  hidden  by  folds  of  linen  ;  but  in  other  places  they  wear  large  veils.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  hair  is  generally  worn.  In  a  few  it  is  cut,  and  in 
others  their  heads  are  completely  shaved  ;  but  all  wear  the  beard  of  the  natural 
length.  The  Bedouins  differ  in  several  respects  from  the  other  Arabs.  By  hard 
living  and  constant  exposure  to  the  sun  of  the  desert,  the  Bedouin  is  lank  and  thin, 
and  his  complexion  is  very  dark.  His  eye  is  black  and  penetrating,  his  general 
appearance  indicating  the  half-savage  and  untutored  son  of  nature.  His  only  dress 
consists  of  a  scull-cap  and  slippers,  with  a  bermouse,  or  white  woollen  garment  that 
covers  the  whole  body,  and  reaches  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  with  a  hood  for  the  head 
(for  he  never  wears  a  turban  like  the  other  Arabs)  and  holes  for  the  arms  to  pass 
through. 

Arabia  presents  no  elegant  and  splendid  apartments  to  the  admiration  of  the 
curious  traveller.  The  best  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  have  terraced  roofs 
separated  by  walls,  and  on  these  they  frecpiently  sleep  during  the  summer.  This 
way  of  sleeping,  says  an  ingenious  traveller,  we  found  very  agreeable,  as  by  that 
means  we  enjoyed  the  cool  air  above  the  reach  of  vapours  and  gnats,  with  no  other 
covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  which,  in  different  pleasing  forms,  unavoidably 
presents  itself  upon  every  interruption  of  rest,  when  the  mind  is  strongly  disposed 
to  contemplation  and  silence.     "We  could  no  where  discover  more  beauties  in  the 
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face  of  the  heavens,  nor  fewer  on  the  earth,  than  in  our  travels  in  the  night, 
through  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck  with  the 
contrast,  in  which  a  boundless  dreary  waste,  without  mountain  or  valley,  tree  or 
water,  or  the  least  variety  of  colours,  offers  a  tedious  sameness  to  the  weary  traveller, 
while  he  is  agreeably  relieved  by  beholding  that  cheerful,  moving  picture,  which 
measures  his  time,  directs  his  course,  and  lights  his  way.  Hence  the  worship  paid 
by  the  ancient  Arabians  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  may  be  accounted  for.  Their 
glowing  imaginations  soon  felt  the  transition  from  wild  admiration  to  superstitious 
respect,  and  the  passions  were  engaged  before  the  judgment  was  consulted. 

The  dwellings  of  the  lower  people  are  merely  huts,  the  floors  of  which  are 
covered  with  straw  mats,  but  those  belonging  to  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants 
have  rich  carpets.  On  entering  any  of  these  apartments  the  shoes  are  "always  taken 
off,  a  custom  which,  if  omitted,  would  give  great  offense  to  an  Arab.  The  men  always 
occupy  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the.females  the  back.  The  rooms  for  the  men 
are  very  plain,  but  those  of  the  women  are  often  studiously  decorated.  Niebtthi- 
mentions  a  female  apartment  that  he  saw  in  a  haram  belonging  to  a  man  of  rank, 
which  had  the  sides  and  ceilings  entirely  covered  with  looking  glasses.  The  floor 
was  to  be  set  with  sofas  and  covered  with  rich  carpets.  As  in  other  moslem  coun- 
tries, the  Arabian  females  are  never  seen  by  strangers.  If  a  man  who  cannot  afford 
to  have  separate  apartments  for  the  females  of  his  family,  invite  another  to  accom- 
pany him  home,  he  takes  care  to  enter  the  house  first,  and  by  giving  the  signal  of 
the  stranger's  approach,  they  all  instantly  disappear,  for  his  best  friends  seldom  see 
one  of  them.  The  Arabians  are  extremely  fond  of  smoking;  and  a  peculiar  custom 
prevails  among  persons  of  wealth  and  consequence,  who  generally  carry  a  box  filled 
with  odoriferous  wood,  a  small  piece  of  which  they  put  into  the  pipe  of  those  whom 
they  wish  to  treat  with  respect. 

As  the  Arabians  sit  on  mats  or  carpets  on  the  floor,  when  they  take  their  meals, 
they  spread  a  large  cloth  in  the  middle,  upon  which  they  place  a  table  about  a  foot 
high.  They  use  no  knives  and  forks,  but  are  dexterous  with  their  fingers,  and 
as  they  all  eat  out  of  the  same  dish,  a  number  of  hands  are  tnrust  into  it  at  once. 
Some  of  the  principal  people  in  the  more  fertile  parts  scarcely  eat  any  thing  but 
boiled  rice,  in  others  the  produce  of  the  flocks  and  herds  constitutes  almost  their 
only  subsistence.  The  milk  and  flesh  of  camels,  as  well  as  of  sheep,  are  in  common 
use.  Various  kinds  of  wild  animals  also  afford  them  a  supply,  nor  is  the  charge  of 
eating  lizards  without  foundation.  Locusts  too,  which  are  the  pestilence  of  a  rich 
country,  offer  in  this  instance  a  delicious  repast  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  poor  one. 
They  have  no  bread,  but  make  thin  cakes  of  a  species  of  millet  mixed  with  the  milk 
of  their  camels,  slightly  baked.  Their  common  drink  is  water,  for  wine  is  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  but  several  kinds  of  liquors  are  made  from  honey,  sugar, 
raisins,  and  other  fruits,  some  of  which  are  spirituous. 

The  Arabs  are  temperate  in  diet,  and  polite  in  speech.  They  possess  strong 
passions,  and  are  equally  capable  of  cruelty  and  friendship  in  the  extremes  ;  at  one 
time  robbing  the  traveller  whom  they  meet  in  the  desert,  and  the  next  moment 
embracing,  without  hesitation  or  inquiry,  the  stranger  who  confides  in  their  honour. 
He  who  thus  puts  his  confidence  in  an  Arab,  participates  in  all  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
and,  after  necessary  repose,  is  dismissed  on  his  way  with  thanks,  with  blessings, 
and  sometimes  with  presents.  They  have  likewise  been  extolled  for  the  affection 
which  subsists  between  the  different  branches  of  the  same  family,  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  fulfil  all  their  engagements.  Their  notions  of  hospitality  and  of 
female  chastity  are  strongly  marked  even  in  the  sarcasms  which  one  tribe  often 
bestows  upon  another  ;  the  bitterest  of  which  is,  "  The  men  do  not  know  how  to 
give,  nor  the  women  to  deny."     "  He  who  violates  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  is  doomed 
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to  grow  old  in  ignominy ;  and  it  is  with  their  blood  that  they  sign  their  alliances,  in 
order  to  impress  upon  them  a  more  sacred  character.  The  rites  of  friendship  are 
deemed  inviolable,  and  when  two  friends  contract  reciprocal  obligations,  they  cannot 
decline  them  without  being  treated  as  profligates."  Yet  these  very  Arabs  are  robbers 
bv  profession,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  plunder  the  caravans  which  they  are  able  to 
intercept,  unless  guarded  by  some  of  their  own  tribe.  This  outline  of  the  Arabian 
character,  as  given  by  Niebuhr,  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  Bedouins,  or  pastoral 
tribes.  The  picture  drawn  by  Lord  Valentia,  from  observations  made  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast,  and  particularly  at  Mocha,  where  the  intercourse  with  foreigners 
is  the  most  regular  and  extensive,  affords  a  strong  contrast.  He  sums  up  his  account 
in  the  following  terms.  "As  a  government  they  are  extortioners  and  tyrants,  as 
traders,  they  are  fraudulent  and  corrupt,  as  individuals,  they  are  sunk  in  the  lowest 
state  of  ignorance  and  debauchery,  and,  in  short,  require  to  be  civilized  more  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Seas."  None  of  the  tribes,  however,  can  be  exonerated 
from  the  serious  charge  of  habitual  cruelty,  prompting  them  to  shed  human  blood 
without  remorse.  Relative  to  this,  Gibbonhas  remarked;  that,  "in  the  study  of  nations 
and  of  men,  we  may  observe  the  causes  that  render  them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each 
other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify  or  exasperate  the  human  character. 
The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  accustomed  them  to 
confound  the  idea  of  stranger  and  enemy  ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  intro- 
duced a  maxim  of  jurisprudence  which  they  believe  and  practise  to  the  present  hour. 
They  pretend  that  in  the  division  of  the  earth,  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were 
assigned  to  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  and  that  the  posterity  of  the  out- 
law Ishmael  might  recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of  which 
he  had  been  unjustly  deprived." 

Polygamy  is  allowed  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  but  the  Arabs  avail  themselves 
less  of  this  privilege  than  most  other  eastern  nations.  This  practice  is  evidently  limited 
by  the  ability  of  the  husband  to  provide  for  those  whom  he  takes  under  his  care,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  Arabs  will  seldom  admit  of  it.  Few  of  them  marry  more 
than  two  wives,  and  many,  from  choice,  content  themselves  with  one.  Nothing  is 
more  disgraceful  in  the  east,  than  for  a  woman  to  remain  single  after  a  certain 
period,  and,  therefore,  the  females  are  induced  to  become  second  or  third  wives 
rather  than  incur  this  obloquy.  The  Arabian  women  enjoy  more  liberty  than  in 
other  Mahomedan  nations,  and  have  great  power  in  their  families.  The  father  of  a 
young  woman  always  endeavours  to  give  her  a  portion  when  she  marries,  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  income  arising  from  it,  remains  at  her  own  disposal,  in  case  of  a 
divorce,  which  the  wife  has  a  right  to  demand  if  ill  used  by  her  husband.  Separa- 
tions, however,  are  not  common,  unless  in  cases  where  the  husband  finds  himself 
unable  to  maintain  his  wives,  and  then  they  are  sent  back  to  their  friends,  and  are 
at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

Superstition  and  revenge  are  distinguishing  traits  in  the  Arabian  character. 
Their  attachment  to  what  has  been  denominated  the  Occult  Sciences,  particularly 
Astrology,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  more  powerful  than  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran  ;  and  the  situations  of  several  of  their  towns,  strikingly  evince  the  influence 
of  superstition  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  life.  The  cell  of  a  hermit,  or  the 
tomb  of  a  reputed  saint,  is  often  the  signal  for  the  erection  of  a  new  town,  what- 
ever disadvantages  may  otherwise  attach  to  the  site.  The  port  of  Loheia  rose  from 
the  cell  of  a  recluse  who  dwelt  on  the  shore  ;  as  the  city  of  Beit  el  Takek  sprang 
from  the  tomb  of  the  saint  Achmed  Ibn  Musa.  Even  the  capital  itself  has  doubtless 
originated  from  such  a  cause.  Interested  knavery  ascribes  miracles  to  such  saints — 
ignorance  believe  the  report — superstition  erects  a  mosque  over  the  tomb — mistaken 
devotion  raises  huts  around  the  sanctified  spot — and  thus  rises  the  growing  town. 
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One  of  the  most  ungovernable  sentiments  in  the  bosom  of  an  Arab,  is  revenge 
and  the  points  of  honour  which  require  its  exercise  are  most  scrupulously  exacted' 
In  most  parts  of  Arabia,  this  passion  is  too  strong  to  be  curbed  by  the  arm  of  public 
justice,  and  a  refinement  of  cruelty  is  exhibited  unheard  of  in  other  places.  When 
a  person  is  slain,  his  relatives  not  only  revenge  his  murder,  but  they  consider  the 
blood  of  the  guilty  individual  as  an  inadequate  atonement  for  the  offence,  and  seek 
the  most  innocent  and  distinguished  member  of  his  family  or  his  tribe,  as  an  expi- 
atory sacrifice  in  his  stead. 

The  ideas  of  superiority  which  Mahomedanism  inspires,  obstructs  all  liberal 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  thus  an  insuperable  bar  to 
their  improvement  is  created.  The  Arabian  character  has,  therefore,  suffered  little 
change  from  the  days  of  Mahomet  to  the  present  time  ;  but  within  the  last  half 
century,  Arabia  has  been  much  agitated  by  the  Wahabees,  who  now  extend  their 
influence  from  the  borders  of  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea.  This  sect 
was  formed  in  the  province  of  Neged,  by  Abdul  Waheb,  who  having  devoted  many 
years  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  ultimately  proclaimed  himself  the  reformer 
of  the  Mahomedan  religion.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  fail  to  promulgate  the 
doctrine  that  temporal  power  belongs  to  the  spiritual  reformer,  and  his  ambition 
was  gratified  by  seeing  this  new  fanaticism  triumph  over  the  old,  and  his  territories 
and  faith  extend  in  every  direction.  The  sacred  city  has  once  more  heard  the  din 
of  arms,  and  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  a  prince  who  denies  to  the  successors  of 
Mahomet,  that  veneration  which  they  had  so  long  received,  and  allows  no  adoration 
to  be  paid  to  reputed  saints. 

Though  the  Wahabees  have  been  increasing  for  more  than  half  a  century,  little 
was  known  in  England  respecting  them  till  of  late  years;  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  their  origin,  progress,  tenets,  and  similarity,  to  the 
ancient  Carmathians,  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 

This  first  mention  of  the  Wahabees  appears  to  be  in  M.  Niebnhr's  description 
de  l'Arabie  ;  but  it  was  Gibbon,  in  his  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  who 
pointed  out  the  coincidence  of  their  having  sprung  from  the  same  province  with 
Moseilama,  the  great  contemporary  and  adversary  of  Mahomet.  The  ancient  Carma- 
thians were  not  only  in  possession  of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  gulf,  but  they  also 
took  and  plundered  the  holy  city.  Mirza  Abu  Taleb  Khan,  in  his  travels  written  in 
1803,  and  since  translated  from  the  Persian,  observes,  "  During  a  residence  at  Ker- 
bela,  I  endeavoured  to  collect  as  much  information  respecting  the  laws  and  religion 
of  the  Wahabees  as  I  could  procure. 

"I  learned  that  the  founder  of  the  sect  was  named  AbdalVaheb  (the  servant  of  the 
Bestowerof  all  Benefits).  He  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hilla,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  but  brought  up  as  an  adopted  son,  by  a  person  of  some  consequence, 
named  Ibrahim,  in  the  district  of  Nejid.  During  his  youth,  he  was  considered  as 
superiorto  all  his  contemporaries,  for  his  ready  wit, penetration, and  retentive  memory. 
He  was  also  of  a  very  liberal  disposition;  and  whenever  he  received  any  money 
from  his  patron,  he  immediately  distributed  it  among  his  inferiors.  After  having 
acquired  the  common  principles  of  education,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  the  law,  he 
travelled  to  Ispahan,  the  late  capital  of  Persia,  where  he  studied  for  some  time  under 
the  best  masters  of  that  city.  He  then  travelled  to  Khorassan,  and  then  to  Ghizni  ; 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Irac  :  and  after  sojourning  there  some  time,  he  returned 
home.  About  the  year  of  the  Hejira,  1171  (a.  d.  1757-8),  he  began  to  publish  his 
new  doctrines.  At  first  the  fundamental  principles  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
celebrated  Imam  Abu  Hanifa,  but  in  his  exposition  of  the  text  he  differed  conside- 
rably. After  a  short  time,  he  drew  his  neck  from  the  collar  of  subserviency,  and 
promulgated  doctrines  entirely  new.     He  accused  the  whole  Mahomedan  church  of 
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being  assoeiaters  (giving  partners  to  God,)  infidels,  and  idolaters.  He  even  accused 
them  of  being  worse  than  idolaters.  '  For  tbese,'  said  he,  •  in  the  time  of  their 
calamity,  forsake  their  idols,  and  address  their  prayers  directly  to  God ;  but  the 
Mussulmans,  in  their  greatest  distress,  never  go  heyond  Mahomet  or  Ali,  or  some 
of  the  saints.  The  common  people  who  worship  at  the  tombs  of  the  prophet  and 
his  descendants,  and  who  solicit  these  persons  to  be  their  mediators  with  God,  are, 
in  fact,  guilty  of  idolatry  daily  ;  for  no  nation  was  so  stupid  as  to  address  an  image 
as  their  God,  but  merely  as  a  representation  of  one  of  his  attributes,  or  of  some  one 
of  their  intercessors  with  the  Deity.  Thus  the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have 
pictures  and  images  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ,  never  associate  them  with  God,  but 
occasionally  address  their  prayers  to  them  as  mediators.'  By  these  arguments  he 
collected  a  number  of  followers,  and  proceeded  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  tombs  and 
shrines  of  the  prophet  and  of  all  the  saints.  By  these  means  he  acquired  much  wealth 
and  fame,  and,  previous  to  his  death,  was  possessed  of  great  power  and  authority. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed,  who,  being  blind,  remains  always  at  home, 
and  has  received  the  title  of  Imam,  and  supreme  pontiff  of  their  religion.  He  employs, 
as  his  deputy,  a  person  named  Abd  al  Aziz,  who  was  an  adopted  brother  of  his 
father,  and  who  is  of  an  immense  stature,  with  a  most  powerful  voice.  This  man 
is  80  years  of  age,  but  retains  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  predicts  that  he  shall  not 
die  till  the  Wahabee  religion  is  perfectly  established  all  over  Arabia.  This  person 
waits  on  Mohammed  twice  a  week,  and  consults  with  him  on  all  points  of  religion, 
and  receives  his  orders  for  detaching  armies  to  different  quarters.  Their  power  and 
influence  is  so  much  increased,  that  Arabia  may  be  said  to  be  in  subjection  to  them  ; 
and  their  followers  have  such  a  reverence  for  them,  that,  when  going  into  battle, 
they  solicit  passports  to  the  porters  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  which  they  suspend 
round  their  necks,  and  then  advance  against  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

"  Although  the  Wahabees  have  collected  immense  wealth,  they  still  retain  the 
greatest  simplicity  in  their  manners,  and  moderation  in  their  desires.  They  sit  down 
on  the  ground  without  ceremony,  content  themselves  with  a  few  dates  for  their  food, 
and  a  coarse  large  cloak  serves  them  for  clothing  and  bed  for  two  or  three  years.  Their 
horses  are  of  the  genuine  Nejid  breed,  of  well  known  pedigrees  ;  none  of  which  they 
will  permit  to  be  taken  out  of  the  country.  For  many  years  they  refrained  from 
attacking  the  holy  cities:  first,  on  account  of  their  respect  for  the  house  of  God; 
and,  secondly,  from  their  attachment  to  the'shereef  of  Mecca,  who  professed  to  be 
of  their  religion ;  thirdly,  they  derived  much  emolument  from  the  pilgrims  who  passed 
through  their  dominions.  But  lately,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Turks,  Abd  al  Aziz 
sent  a  large  army  under  the  command  of  his  son  Saoud,  into  the  sacred  territory, 
who,  after  burning  and  laying  waste  the  country,  entered  Mecca,  [on  the  27th  of 
April,  1803,]  and  broke  down  many  of  the  tombs  and  shrines  ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Jedda,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The  shereef  immediately  took  refuge  on  board 
a  ship  anchored  in  the  Red  sea  ;  and  the  people  of  the  town  having  agreed  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money,  the  Wahabees  proceeded  to  Oman.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in 
that  province,  they  were  joined  by  a  brother  of  the  sultan  of  Muscat,  who  embraced 
the  Wahabee  religion,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Imam  al  Mussulman  (pontiff  of  the 
mussulmans,)  and  soon  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  to  follow 
his  example,  and  embrace  the  new  faith.  They  have,  in  consequence,  thrown  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  sultan,  whose  authority  is  now  limited  to  the  city  of  Muscat 
and  its  environs.  The  Wahabees  have  lately  conquered  the  tribe  of  Outab,  who  are 
celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  navigation,  and  have 
already  begun  to  form  a  maritime  force. 

"  They  have  written  to  the  Turkish  emperor  and  the  king  of  Persia,  inviting  them 
to  embrace  their  religion;  and  after  stating  their  success,  conclude  with  the  following 
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expressions  :  '  Whosoever  is  guilty  of  idolatry  and  polytheism,  shall,  in  like  manner, 
be  punished.     Peace  be  to  him  who  obeys  this  direction.'  " 

M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  remarks  on  this  subject,  "  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
same  province  of  Bahrein  was,  almost  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  seat  of  the  power 
of  the  Carmatians,  who  were  innovaters  in  religion,  and  who  are  resembled  in  every 
thing  by  their  successors  the  Wahabees.  They  profess  the  same  doctrine,  are  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  plunder,  have,  like  them,  revolted  against  the  established 
authority  of  the  caliph,  and,  like  them,  gave  up  the  sacred  temple  of  Mecca  to  pillage, 
and  spread  terror  and  dread  throughout  the  neighbouring  provinces  ;  or  rather  it 
might  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  they  are  the  same  people,  retaining  the  same 
character  and  the  same  manners,  displaying  the  same  principles  of  religion  and 
independence,  though  under  different  chiefs,  and  exhibiting  the  same  spectacle  to  the 
world,  though  at  the  distance  of  ten  intervening  centuries." 

From  a  conversation  which  Sheik  Mansur  had  with  one  of  the  Wahabee  chiefs 
at  Mascat,  it  appears  that  they  do  not  differ  from  the  other  mussulmen  except  in 
thinking  that  Mahomet  arrogated  to  himself  too  much  authority,  and  that  the  Koran 
was  sent  by  the  hand  of  angels  and  not  by  man.  They  even  accuse  him  of  having 
falsified  some  of  its  doctrines.  They  also  consider  the  prophets  as  men  like  them- 
selves, and  therefore,  not  as  worthy  of  being  addressed  in  prayer,  though  deserving 
to  be  admired  and  imitated  for  their  piety  and  moral  conduct.  As  true  believers, 
they  think  themselves  strictly  enjoined  to  prosecute  infidels,  and  oblige  them  to 
adopt  the  reformed  moslem  faith.  They  not  only  regard  wine,  and  spirituous  and  fer- 
mented liquors,  as  prohibited  by  the  Koran,  but  think  music,  smoking  tobacco,  and 
drinking  coffee,  have  a  tendency  to  evil.  Only  a  few  infidels  are  permitted  to  live 
amongst  them,  and  those  in  the  character  of  slaves,  who  are  always  obliged  to  unco- 
ver their  heads  in  the  presence  of  the  faithful. 

In  a  country  where  man  continues  almost  in  a  primitive  state,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  more  civilized  nations  has  been  so  precarious  and  transitory,  remains  of  Anti- 
quity cannot  be  expected  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  with  the  state  of  society, 
have  prevented  whatever  Natural  Curiosities  it  may  contain  from  being  known. 

Several  small  Islands  skirt  the  Arabian  coast.  Those  near  the  shores  of  the 
Red  sea  are  chiefly  barren  rocks,  and  do  not  deserve  particular  description.  The  isle 
of  SocoTRAis  situated  in  the  Arabian  sea,  about  240  miles  from  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  but  much  nearer  the  eastern  point  of  Africa.  Notwithstanding  its  contiguity  to 
the  latter  continent,  it  appears  always  to  have  been  peopled  by  Arabs,  and  therefore 
considered  as  belonging  to  that  country.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  the  production 
of  a  superior  species  of  aloes.  Frankincense  is  also  enumerated  among  its  products, 
while  ambergrise  and  coral  are  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  There  are  two 
bays  and  some  small  harbours  in  Socotra,  but  they  are  scarcely  ever  visited  by 
European  vessels. 

The  Bahrein  Islands  are  situated  near  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  belong  to  the  province  of  Lachsa.  The  principal  of  these  islands  is  Bahrein,  called 
Aual  by  the  natives,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  smaller  ones.  It  is  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  coast  and  ninety  from  Bushire ;  containing  a  town  called 
Medina,  with  several  villages.  Medina  consists  of  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  houses, 
and  has  a  good  harbour  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  '200  tons  burden.  But  the 
most  interesting  subject  connected  with  these  islands  is  the  pearl  fishery  near  their 
shores.  This  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  world,  and  is  still 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

Both  yellow  and  white  pearls  are  obtained,  but  they  are  often  of  irregular  shape. 
The  flat  ones  adhere  to  the  shell,  but  the  round  are  invariably  met  with  in  the  fleshy 
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part  of  the  oyster.  The  Bahrein  pearls  arc  thought  to  be  more  durable  than  those 
of  Ceylon.  The  fishery  is  carried  on  for  about  two  months  in  the  year,  under  the 
strictest  regulations,  and  is  considered  as  the  most  successful  alter  heavy  rains.  The 
oysters  in  which  the  pearls  are  found  are  said  to  be  attached  to  the  bottom  by  a  fine 
fibre  of  great  length,  which  is  cut  by  the  fishermen.  About  forty  years  ago  the  annual 
value  of  the  fishery  was  estimated  at  JJ  100,000;  but  this  has  now  been  diminished  in 
consequence  of  the  English  trade  being  chiefly  supplied  from  Ceylon.  The  Bahrein 
islands  were  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  they  were  taken 
by  an  Arabian  Sheik,  who  was  afterwards  obliged  to  resign  them  to  the  Persians, 
after  which  the  two  nations  were  alternately  masters  of  them  ;  but  they  have  for 
several  years  been  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Wahabees.  Another  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  the  island  of  Bahrein,  is  the  fresh  springs  which  rise  under  the 
sea,  and  from  which  the  Arabs  contrive  to  water  their  ships.  They  accomplish  this 
by  placing  over  the  spot  a  vessel  with  a  syphon  attached  to  it,  which  descends  several 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  water  that  rises  through  it,  is  fit  for  use. — The  other 
islands  in  the  Gulf  are  chiefly  on  the  Persian  side. 


Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  the  principal  places  in  Arabia. 


The  Latitudes  are   all  North,  and  the  Longitudes   East. 


Names  of  Places. 


Aden    

Arabog   

Bahrein,  I.  N.  extremity 

Dofary    •••• ■ 

Gbumfude 

Hali •• 

Jedda  ....«...-. 

Jamboa 

Julfa 

Kalat - 

Katif 


Xatitudes.       Longitudes. 


21  29 

24  7 

25  30 

27  28 

16  30 


45  10  0 

38  ,52  0 

50  30  0 

54  33  0 

41  42  0 

41  5  0 

39  15  0 
37  32  30 
54  0  0 


49    35      0  HZebid 


Names  of  Places. 


Laclisa. 
Lolieia- 


Mascat 
Mecca 
Medina 
Mocha  •• 


Rostak 


Saade  .......... 

Saana  

Sohar  or  Oman 


26     56 
15     41 


17  56 
17  28 
23     58 


23  38  0 
21  28  9 

24  45  0 
13  20  0 

23  48  0 


48  34 

42  44 

59  15 

40  15 

38  50 

43  20 


43      5       0 
46    29    30 

58    45       0 
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CABUL  AND  BELOOCHISTAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


frame — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Original  Inhabitants — Pro- 
gressive Geography — Present  Division —  General  Surface — Mountains — Deserts 
— Rivers — Climate  and  Seasons — Soil — Culture  and  Products. 

THE  Name  of  Cabul  seems  to  be  deriveji  from  its  former  capital,  and  that  of 
BeJoochistan  from  the  principal  tribe  by  whom  it  is  inhabited.  They  occupy  toge- 
ther the  wide  regions  between  Persia  and  India,  and  have,  by  many  Geographers, 
been  included  partly  in  the  one,  and  partly  in  the  other  ;  but  as  they  now  form  a 
distinct  kingdom,  they  are  an  appropriate  subject  for  a  separate  article.  These 
countries  stretch  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mountains  that  constitute  the  great 
southern  rampart  of  Tartary,  reaching  the  chain  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  including 
the  province  of  Balk,  or  Bulk,  beyond  the  mountains  of  Gaur,  which  form  the 
western  continuation  of  that  noted  range.  The  present  Boundaries  are,  therefore, 
the  sea  on  the  south,  India  on  the  east,  Persia  on  the  west,  and  Independent  Tartary 
on  the  north.  Mr.  Elphinstone  considers  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul  as  stretching  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  latitude  24°,  to  the  river  Oxus,  in  37°,  and  from  Herat, 
in  62°,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cashmere,  in  longitude  77°  east.  But  the  whole 
of  the  space  included  between  these  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  does  not  belong 
to  the  territories  of  this  monarch  ;  several  of  the  districts  are  but  nominally  annexed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  wild  tribes  by  which  they  are  peopled,  render  but  a  precari- 
ous obedience.  Such  is  the  greater  part  of  Beloochistan  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  its 
nominal  connexion,  rather  than  its  incorporation  with  that  kingdom,  which  has 
induced  us  to  include  it  in  the  same  article.  As  the  extent  of  these  regions  is  about 
eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  (or  760  miles)  from  north  to  south,  and  the  same  number 
of  degrees  of  longitude,  if  the  medium  of  the  31st  parallel  be  taken,  the  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  will  be  650  miles.  The  quadrilateral  figure  formed  by  these 
two  dimensions,  may  be  considered  as  a  near  approximation  to  the  area  of  the  whole 
country,  and  they  include  a  surface  of  494,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  fourteen  millions,  or  28  persons  to  each  square  mile.  Mr.  E.  gives  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  these  tribes,  but  thinks  the  Belooches  and  Tartars  under-rated,  viz. 

Afghans      4,300,000 

Belooches   , 1,000,000 

Tartars  of  all  descriptions 1,200,000 

Persians,  including  Taujicks 1,500,000 

Indian  Cashmeiians,    Juts,  &c 5, 700, ODD 

Miscellaneous  Tribes • 300,000 

1-4,000,000 
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Various  conjectures  have  been  offered  respecting  the  Original  Inhabitants 
of  Cabul.  Some  have  thought  they  were  descended  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  and 
others  from  the  Egyptians,  while  many  have  concluded  that  they  sprang  from  an 
Indian  source;  and  various  districts  are  still  peopled  by  the  aboriginal  Hindoos  of  the 
Gujar  tribe.  Another  source  was  doubtless  supplied  by  the  Huns,  or  Scythians,  who, 
being  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  emigration,  or  the  tide  of  conquest,  sought  new 
abodes,  and  were  permitted  by  the  Persians  and  Hindoos  to  find  an  asylum  in  the 
mountains  between  the  two  empires.  That  distinguished  oriental  scholar,  Sir  William 
Jones,  who  was  an  advocate  for  their  Hebrew  descent,  remarks,  "  We  learn  from 
Esdras,  that  ten  tribes,  after  a  wandering  journey,  came  to  a  country  called  Arsa- 
reth,  where  we  may  suppose  they  settled  :  now  the  Affghans  are  said  by  the  best 
Persian  historians  to  be  descended  from  the  Jews.  They  have  traditions  among 
themselves  of  such  a  descent ;  and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  their  families  are  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Jewish  tribes,  although,  since  their  conversion  to  Islamism, 
they  studiously  conceal  their  origin  from  all  whom  they  admit  not  to  their  secrets. 
The  Pushtoo  language,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  dictionary,  has  a  manifest  resemblance 
to  the  Chaldaic;  and  a  considerable  district  under  their  dominion  is  called  Hazareh, 
or  Hazaret,  which  might  easily  have  been  changed  into  the  word  used  by  Esdras.  I 
strongly  recommend  an  inquiry  into  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Affghans." 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  however,  whose  appointment  to  the  mission  of  that  kingdom 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  claims  of  this  semi-barbarous  people  to 
such  a  descent,  rejects  it  as  an  unfounded  pretension.  An  Egyptian  origin  seems 
equally  untenable,  and  a  mixture  of  Hindoos,  Mongols,  Scythians,  and  Arabs, 
appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  population,  which  embraces  a 
variety  of  different  tribes. 

The  Affghan  princes  have  been  known  in  history  for  more  than  eight  centuries  ; 
but  they  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Ghiznes,  whose  authority  once  extended 
nearly  from  the  borders  of  Persia,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  Affghans  sub- 
sequently gained  possession  of  the  throne  of  Hindostan,  but  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Mongols.  From  that  period  they  remained  in  obscurity  till  they  ravaged  the 
Persian  empire,  in  1722  ;  a  few  years  after  which  Nadir  Shah  expelled  them  from 
Persia.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Affganistan,  in  1 737,  and  in  two  years  all  the 
countries  west  of  the  Indus,  were  ceded  to  him  by  the  emperor  of  Hindostan.  But 
when  this  celebrated  usurper  of  the  Persian  throne  was  assassinated  in  1747,  by  one 
of  the  Affghan  chiefs,  who,  like  him,  had  risen  from  a  low  origin  to  the  command  of 
a  large  body  of  his  countrymen,  the  foundation  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Cabul 
was  laid.  A  series  of  conquests  has  since  enlarged  the  dominions  of  this  new 
monarchy  to  the  limits  we  have  defined. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  extensive  country  of  Beloochistan  is  of  very  recent 
date  ;  for  till  the  publication  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  work,  in  1816,  who  traversed 
it,  in  his  route  from  India  to  join  Sir  John  Malcolm's  mission  in  Persia,  no  authentic 
information  was  known  to  exist  since  the  ambition  of  Alexander  the  Great  led  him 
to  the  conquest  of  these  regions.  The  authority  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Cabul 
extends,  at  least  nominally,  over  the  following  Provinces. 


In  Cabul. 

1 .  Afghanistan 

2.  Balk,  or  Bulk 

3.  Paropamisan 

4.  Herat 

5.  Seistan. 


In  Beloochistan. 

1.  Jhalawan,  Sarawan,  and  the  district  of  Kelat 

2.  Mukran  and  Lnfl 

3.  Kutch  Gundava,  and  Harruad  Dajel 

4.  Kohistan 

5.  The  Desert 

6.  Sinde. 


Moultan  and  Laya,  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Indus,  are  nominally  depen- 
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dent  upon  the  King-  of  Cabul,  and  pay  certain  tributes  to  his  treasury ;  but  durin^ 
the  civil  wars  by  which  the  country  was  lately  distracted,  the  governor  of  Cashmere 
threw  off  [his  allegiance,  and  declared  the  province  independent.  As  all  previous 
attempts  of  this  kind,  however,  have  ultimately  proved  unsuccessful,  we  shall  still 
consider  it  as  an  appendage  to  that  monarchy. 

The  Surface  of  these  countries  is  greatly  varied,  and  its  climate,  soil,  and 
productions,  are  in  consequence  equally  diversified.  Much  of  it  consists  of  moun- 
tains and  deserts,  separated  by  vallies  of  delightful  fertility.  Several  ranges  diverge 
from  the  great  chains  that  form  the  northern  and  eastern  ramparts,  and  intersect 
the  interior.  The  lofty  Hindoo  Coosh,  towers  over  the  north  eastern  frontiers,  and 
is  prolonged  by  the  Paropamisan  chain,  or  the  mountains  of  Gaur,  which  stretch  in 
that  direction  to  the  northern  part  of  Persia.  Much  of  Affghanistan  is  an  elevated 
table  land.  From  the  north  it  looks  down  upon  the  plains  of  Balk  ;  on  the  east, 
where  the  range  of  Soliman  forms  the  rampart,  it  is  still  more  elevated  above  the 
vale  of  the  Indus  ;  on  the  south  it  overlooks  Seistan,  and  the  deep  vallev  of 
Balan,  which  separates  it  from  Beloochistan  ;  and  on  the  west  it  gradually  slopes 
to  the  desert,  while  towards  the  north-west  it  loses  all  appearance  of  elevation 
by  contrast  with  the  great  Paropamisan  range.  The  physical  features  of  Beloo- 
chistan are  not  less  varied  than  that  of  Affghanistan,  and  Cabul  in  general. 
A  great  chain  rises  near  the  sea  in  the  67th  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  runs 
north-east  till  it  meets  the  mountains  of  Affghanistan,  which  stretch  from 
east  to  west  across  that  country,  and  join  the  elevations  of  Persia.  The  highest 
part  of  Beloochistan  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelat,  for,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
natives,  in  whatever  direction  the  traveller  proceeds  from  that  city,  his  route  is  on 
the  descent,  but  the  slope  is,  for  a  considerable  distance,  so  gradual,  that  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  The  height  of  that  capital  was  judged  by  Mr.  Pottinger  to  be  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  great  elevation  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance,  that  when  Mr.  P.  visited  it  in  the  winter  of  1810,  the  cold  was  so 
intense  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  February,  that  the  water,  which  in  the  east  they 
carry  in  Mushks,  or  leather  bags,  was  frozen  into  masses  of  solid  ice  ;  though  the 
latitude  was  only  28  degrees.  The  principal  ranges  of  Mountains  have  already 
been  mentioned,  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  explored  to  admit  of  a  specific 
description. 

Vast  arid  wastes  spread,  like  inland  seas,  over  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
when  seen  from  the  adjoining  heights,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  gives  them  a  watery 
semblance.  One  of  these  desolate  regions,  which  borders  on  Persia,  is  nearly  300 
miles  long,  and  200  broad  ;  and  is  composed  of  large  wavy  ridges  of  fine  sand,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  traverse.  It  is  so  unlike  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  that 
the  best  idea  will  be  formed  of  it  from  this  traveller's  own  words.  On  the  31st 
of  March,  1810,  the  party  arrived  at  the  last  well  they  expected  to  find  till  they 
had  crossed  the  ocean  of  sand  that  lay  before  them  ;  and  immediately  prepared  for 
quitting  the  abode  of  animated  beings.  They  filled  all  the  vessels  they  had  that 
were  capable  of  containing  this  necessary  element,  so  [requisite  in  traversing  this 
desolate  region.  ' 

"  We  quitted  this  well  (says  Mr.  P.)  just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  proceeded  the 
greater  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  twenty-seven  miles  further,  over  a  desert  of  red 
sand,  the  particles  of  which  were  so  light,  that  when  taken  in  the  hand,  they  were 
scarcely  more  than  palpable  ;  the  whole  is  thrown  by  winds  into  an  irregular  mass 
of  waves,  principally  running  east  and  west,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet ;  most  of  these  rise  perpendicularly  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  from  which  the 
prevailing  wind  blows,  (north-west)  and  might  readily  be  fancied  at  a  distance,  to 
resemble  a  brick  wall.     The  side  facing  the  wind  slopes  off  with  a  gradual  declivity 
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to  the  base  (or  near  it)  of  the  next  windward  wave.  It  again  ascends  in  a  straight 
line,  in  the  same  extraordinary  manner  above  described,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  path 
between  them.  I  kept  as  much  in  these  paths  as  the  direction  I  had  to  travel  in 
would  admit  of ;  but  had,  nevertheless,  exceeding  difficulty  and  fatigue  in  urging 
the  camels  over  the  waves  when  it  was  requisite  to  do  so,  and  more  particularly 
when  we  had  to  climb  up  the  leeward  or  perpendicular  face  of  them  ;  in  which 
attempt  we  were  many  times  defeated,  and  obliged  to  go  round  till  an  easier  place 
in  the  wave  offered.  On  the  oblique  or  shelving  side,  the  camels  got  up  pretty  well, 
as  their  broad  feet  saved  them  from  sinking  deeper  than  we  did  ourselves  ;  and  the 
instant  they  found  the  top  of  the  wave  giving  way  from  their  weight,  they  most 
expertly  dropt  on  their  knees,  and  in  that  posture  gently  slid  down  the  sand, 
which  was  luckily  so  unconnected,  that  the  leading  camel  usually  caused  a  sufficient 
breach  for  the  others  to  follow  on  foot." 

The  appendages  east  of  the  Indus  are  scarcely  less  varied  than  the  body  of 
the  monarchy  on  the  west  of  that  river.  The  northern  parts  are  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, the  southern  level  and  uniform.  The  valley  of  Cashmere  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  east  for  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  temperature  of  its 
climate,  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The  province 
of  Sinde  has  frequently  been  compared  to  Lower  Egypt.  A  smooth,  fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  range  of  rugged  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  an 
extensive  arid  desert,  is  divided  by  the  renowned  Indus,  which  forms  a  Delta  as  it 
approaches  the  sea,  and  fertilizes  the  adjacent  country  by  its  annual  inundations. 
*'  Even  in  political  circumstances  these  countries  have  an  accidental  resemblance, 
being  both  tyrannized  over  by  foreign  and  barbarous  tribes  ;  yielding  a  reluctant 
obedience  to  a  distant  and  disturbed  monarchy." 

Though  the  dominions  of  Cabul  are  intersected  in  various  directions  by  high 
and  rugged  mountains,  they  do  not,  as  in  most  other  districts,  bestow  the  benefits 
of  fertilizing  moisture  on  the  plains  and  vallies.  No  River  of  consequence  waters 
the  long  line  of  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  confines  of  Persia ;  and 
the  streams  that  are  met  with  are  merely  narrow  and  winding  water-courses,  filled 
with  rapid  torrents  during  the  rainy  seasons,  but  generally  dry  at  other  times.  So 
striking,  indeed,  is  this  deficiency,  that  the  traveller  above  quoted,  says,  in  a  journey 
of  1500  miles  he  did  not  cross  a  river  which  would  have  taken  a  horse  above  the 
knees.  The  rivers  of  this  country  are  frequently  so  much  absorbed  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  or  so  exhausted  by  the  waters  being  drawn  off  for  irrigation,  that  they  seldom 
attain  the  magnitude  which  is  indicated  by  their  appearance  when  they  issue  from 
the  mountains.  Two  or  three  streams  enter  the  sea  from  the  southern  coast,  the 
largest  of  which  originates  in  the  elevated  mountains  above  Kelat,  passes  that  capital, 
descends  south-west,  and  after  receiving  a  few  considerable  streams  from  the 
ridge  on  the  right,  terminates  a  course  of  about  500  miles  in  the  60th  degree  of 
longitude.  Several  other  streams  also  descend  from  the  mountains  on  the  north- 
east, and  swell  the  mighty  Hood  of  the  Indus,  which  alone  is  constantly  navigable ; 
but  very  little  use  is  made  of  its  navigation.  Among  the  principal  streams  of  this 
quarter  is  the  Cabul  river,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  others  that  flow 
from  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  west  of  that  city.  It  runs  down  these  vallies 
with  great  rapidity,  but  becomes  more  gentle  when  it  enters  the  plain  of  Peshawer, 
and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Indus  above  Attok.  It  is  much  inferior  to  the  Indus 
in  magnitude,  and  is  fordable  in  numerous  places  in  dry  weather.  The  largest  river 
in  these  dominions  is  the  Helmund  or  Ileirmund,  which  rises  from  the  southern  flanks 
of  the  mountains  west  of  the  city  of  Cabul,  and  flowing  in  a  south-west  direction, 
receives  the  Thurnuck,  which  is  fully  equal  to  the  Helmund  in  length.  It  after- 
wards winds  to  the  north-west,  and  then  west,  entering  the  lake  of  Zerrah,  near  thebor- 
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ders  of  Persia.  Its  whole  length  exceeds  600  miles,  and  when  seen  by  Captain  Christie 
in  the  spring  of  1810,  it  was  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  very  deep  and  clear.  It 
flows  through  the  middle  of  a  valley  which  is  strewed  with  ruins,  ami  cultivated  for 
about  half  a  mile  on  each  side.  The  Ferrah  is  an  inferior  stream,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Helmund.  and  enters  the  same  lake  a  few  miles  further  north-west. 

There  are  not  many  Lakes  in  this  part  of  Asia.  That  of  Zerrah,  fed  by  tlie 
waters  of  the  two  last  mentioned  rivers,  is  the  principal.  It  exceeds  100  miles  in 
length,  from  east  to  west,  but  is  only  about  20  in  breadth.  Like  several  of  the  other 
Asiatic  lakes,  it  has  no  visible  outlet.  Towards  the  middle  the  waters  are  fresh ;  but 
near  the  shores  they  are  brackish,  from  the  saline  particles  carried  into  it  from  the 
surrounding  deserts.  In  summer,  a  great  part  of  it  resembles  a  marsh,  being  over- 
grown with  reeds  and  rushes.  It  abounds  with  fish  and  fowl,  and  has  an  elevated 
island  in  the  centre,  with  a  fortified  town  called  Kookhozerd,  where  the  wealth  of 
the  principal  families  of  Seistan  was  deposited  in  times  of  invasion. 

The  Climate  of  Cabul  is  subject  to  great  variation,  and  the  extremes  even  in 
the  same  place,  are  often  very  distant  from  each  other.  From  the  situation  of  the 
country,  in  reference  to  latitude,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  hieh, 
but  its  elevation  causes  the  cold  to  predominate  most  of  the  year.  Both  these 
general  effects  are  modified  by  physical  circumstances  ;  such  as  the  vicinity  of  the 
wide  sandy  plains,  the  want  of  water,  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  other  causes 
which  produce  variations  that  never  occur,  except  in  countries  near  the  tropics,  where 
great  diversity  of  aspect  and  elevation  prevails.  One  of  the  northern  plains  near 
Peshawer  may  be  selected,  as  affording  a  striking  instance  of  the  great  range  of 
temperature  sometimes  experienced.  "  There  is  not  (says  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone) 
a  place  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Cabul,  so  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its 
climate,  a  more  surprising  instance  of  great  difference  of  temperature  in  little 
space  than  is  exhibited  in  the  tract  I  have  selected.  In  the  height  of  summer,  while 
the  plain  of  Jellalabad  is  intolerably  sultry,  and  while  the  very  wind  is  so  hot  as 
often  to  occasion  the  death  of  persons  exposed  to  it,  the  mountain  of  Suffaid  Coh 
lifts  his  head,  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  immediately  from  the  plain.  The 
nearest  northern  hills  are  cold,  and  the  more  remote  covered  with  snow  ;  and  the 
table  land  of  Cabul,  to  the  west  of  Lughman,  enjoys  the  coolness  and  verdure  of  a 
temperate  summer." 

The  climate  of  Affghanistan  and  Beloochistan  is  upon  the  whole  dry,  and  but 
little  subject  to  rains,  clouds,  or  fogs.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west, 
which  are  cooler  than  those  from  the  opposite  quarter.  Its  annual  heat,  derived  from 
an  average  of  different  places,  is  greater  than  in  England,  but  less  than  in  India ; 
and  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as  between  day  and  night, 
is  also  greater  than  in  either  of  these  countries.  In  the  summer  of  1809,  which  was 
not  unusually  hot,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  stood  for  several  days 
together  at  112°  and  1 13°,  and  Mr.  E.  considers  the  extremes  of  the  year  to  be  about 
120°  and  25",  thus  making  a  range  of  95  degrees.  Many  parts  of  the  country, 
however,  are  salubrious,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  size,  strength,  and  activity  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Beloochistan  being  more  south  than  the  other  parts  of  these  dominions,  would 
be  exposed  to  greater  heat,  but  this  is  modified  both  by  the  elevation  of  the  surface 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  from  which  refreshing  breezes  often  fan  the  southern  shores. 
But  as  the  arid  plains  are  heated  during  a  part  of  the  year  by  an  almost  vertical  sun, 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  cannot  continue  unbroken.  The  pestilential  Shnoun 
sometimes  sweeps  over  these  sandy  deserts,  but  it  prevails  only  for  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time.  Its  approach  is  known  by  a  particular  smell,  which  gives  time  for  a  person 
acquainted  with  it  to  escape  to  some  shelter  till  it  has  passed.     If  this  escape  be  not 
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effected,  instant  death  is  generally  the  consequence.  The  victim  falls  senseless,  the 
blood  gushes  from  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  he  expires.  It  is  also  supposed  to  eause 
the  hydrophobia  that  often  rages  among  the  wolves,  jackals,  and  dogs,  of  the 
country.  The  wide  deserts  in  the  western  parts  of  Bcloochistan  are  subject  to  dread- 
ful visitations  of  this  kind,  which  destroy  both  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

In  the  hot  months,  from  June  to  September,  the  effects  of  this  wind  on  the 
human  frame  are  often  of  the  most  dreadful  description.  As  the  method  which 
the  Belooches  adopt  to  avert  these  consecpiences,  when  the  approach  of  the  simoon 
can  be  foreseen,  appears  to  establish  a  singular  fact,  viz.  that  a  covering  of  cloth 
will  obviate  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  human  body,  we  shall  insert  Mr.  P.'s. 
account  of  it.  "The  winds  in  this  desert  are  often  so  scorching  and  destructive 
as  to  kill  any  thing,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  that  may  be  exposed  to  them, 
and  the  route  by  which  I  travelled  is  then  deemed  impassable.  This  wind  is 
distinguished  every  where  in  Beloochistan  by  the  different  names  of  Julot  or  Julo, 
the  flame,  and  Bale  Sumoon,  the  pestilential  wind.  So  powerfully  scorching  is 
its  nature,  that  it  has  been  known  to  kill  camels  and  other  hardy  animals,  and 
its  effects  on  the  human  frame  were  related  to  me,  by  those  who  had  been  eye- 
witnesses of  them,  as  the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  imagined ;  the  muscles  of 
the  unhappy  sufferer  become  rigid  and  contracted,  the  skin  shrivels,  an  agonizing 
sensation,  as  if  the  flesh  were  on  fire,  pervades  through  the  whole  frame,  and,  in  the 
last  stage,  it  cracks  into  deep  gashes,  producing  hemorrhage,  that  quickly  ends  this 
misery.  In  some  cases  life  is  annihilated  instantaneously  ;  and,  in  others,  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  lingers  for  hours,  perhaps  for  days,  in  the  excruciating  tortures  I  have 
described.  To  render  this  terrible  scourge  still  more  baneful,  its  approach  is  seldom 
if  ever  foreseen  ;  and  among  the  Belooches,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  respecting 
it,  no  one  asserted  more  than  that  it  was  indicated  by  an  unusual  oppression  in  the 
air,  and  a  degree  of  heat  affecting  the  eyes  ;  the  precaution  then  adopted  is,  to  cover 
themselves  over  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth." 

Periodical  rains  form  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  eastern  climates, 
and  upon  them  the  labours  of  agriculture,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
even  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  in  a  great  measure  depend. 

In  the  dominions  of  Cabul,  however,  the  monsoon  is  less  regular  and  violent 
than  in  India  ;  and  it  exhausts  itself  much  nearer  the  sea.  No  traces  of  it  are  per- 
ceptible at  Candahar,  under  the  31st  parallel,  nor  west  of  that  city,  though  it  is 
experienced  in  a  higher  latitude,  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Affghanistan,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  The  regular  south-west  monsoon  takes  place 
in  all  the  southern  parts  of  tins  kingdom  as  far  west  as  the  limits  of  Mekran,  where 
the  rains  fall  heavily  in  the  early  part  of  summer.  In  the  more  elevated  districts 
of  the  interior,  it  is  reduced  to  a  month  of  clouds  and  showers,  and  further  north 
they  are  still  more  uncertain.  These  countries  have  another  wet  season  in  the  win- 
ter, when  it  either  rains  or  snows,  according  to  the  altitude  and  temperature  of  the 
place,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  agriculture,  particularly  where  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

The  progress  of  vegetation,  and  the  transition  from  winter  to  summer,  in  many 
places,  are  very  rapid.  When  the  British  embassy  arrived  at  the  plain  ofPeshawer, 
on  the  23d  of  February,  the  young  grass  was  springing  up  through  the  withered 
herbage  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  first  week  of  March,  peach  and  plum-trees 
began  to  bloom.  Apple,  quince,  and  mulberry-trees  blossomed  in  the  second  ;  and 
the  trees  were  in  full  foliage  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Early  in  April,  the  barley 
was  in  ear,  and  was  cut  in  the  beginning  of  May.  From  that  time  the  heat  increased 
rapidly,   and  soon  became  intense,  though  it  was  sometimes  interrupted  by  cold 
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winds  from  the  east,  which  also  prevail  in  autumn,  when  the  heat  seems  to  diminish 
as  quickly  as  it  had  increased. 

The  Soil  of  many  parts  of  these  countries,  where  not  completely  barren,  is  pro- 
ductive, and  appears  to  be  highly  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  several  of  the  most 
useful  kinds  grow  in  great  variety.  But  many  parts  are  either  arid  wastes,  naked 
rocks,  or  stiff  clay,  in  which  all  power  of  vegetation  is  destroyed  by  the  intensity 
of  the  sun. 

Cultivation  is  successfully  practised  both  in  Affghanistan  and  Beloochistan, 
where  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  water  can  be  obtained.  In  these  parts  irrigation  is  an 
object  of  the  greatest  care,  not  only  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land  already  in 
cultivation,  but  in  reclaiming  waste  lands  wherever  the  wants  of  society  require  it. 
All  the  warmer  districts  yield  two  crops  a  year.  One  is  sown  in  autumn,  and  reaped 
in  summer.  It  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  peas,  and  beans,  with  one  or  two  kinds  of 
grain,  grown  in  more  eastern  regions.  Wheat  is  mostly  used  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  is,  therefore,  extensively  cultivated.  The  other  crops  are  sown  in 
spring,  and  reaped  in  autumn  ;  and  consist  of  rice,  millet,  Indian-corn,  and  some 
other  products  Much  importance  is  also  attached  to  several  other  species  of  vege- 
tables in  many  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly  near  the  towns. 
These  are  considered  as  forming  a  distinct  harvest,  and  consist  of  melons,  cucumbers, 
pumpkins,  and  gourds,  which  are  always  grown  in  the  open  field  like  corn.  In  some 
parts  of  Beloochistan,  the  water-melon  grows  to.  such  size  and  perfection  that  one 
is  said  to  be  as  much  as  a  man  can  lift.  Turnips,  lucerne,  and  a  species  of  trefoil, 
are  cultivated  in  various  districts,  as  food  for  cattle,  for  which  also  the  wheat  and 
barley  are  frequently  cut  before  they  are  in  the  ear.  This  is  thought  to  improve  the 
produce  ;  but  it  is  seldom  done  more  than  once  with  wheat,  though  two  or  three 
times  with  barley.  The  gardens  yield  most  of  the  European  plants  and  roots,  with 
several  Indian  vegetables.  The  sugar-cane  is  raised  in  some  of  the  rich  plains,  and 
the  cotton  plant  in  the  hot  districts.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  many  places  and  the 
castor-oil  plant  is  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Asafcetida  grows  wild  in  the 
hilly  regions  towards  the  west  of  Affghanistan,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  higher  dis- 
tricts of  Beloochistau.  When  the  plants  are  young  they  constitute  a  favourite  article 
of  food  with  the  Belooches.  The  juice  also  forms  one  of  the  exports  from  both 
countries.  Madder  and  indigo  are  likewise  exported.  Few  of  the  trees  common  to 
India  are  found  in  Affghanistan,  but  are  more  numerous  in  the  southern  plains,  and 
most  of  the  finest  fruits  of  Europe  grow  wild  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cabul,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  orchards.  Apricots,  peaches,  grapes, 
almonds,  apples,  pears,  plums,  currants,  and  cherries,  with  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
mulberries,  are  plentiful  in  many  parts.  Most  of  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  parterres 
of  Europe  flourish  in  great  perfection  in  the  different  climes  of  this  extensive 
kingdom.  Dates  are  universally  eaten  in  Beloochistan,  and  are  cultivated  with  great 
care,  in  consequence  of  their  thriving  in  a  barren  and  sandy  soil,  ungenial  to  most 
other  vegetables.  Among  the  trees  most  commonly  met  with  are  pines,  oaks,  cedars, 
cypresses,  walnuts,  and  wild  olives.  The  mulberry,  the  tamarisk,  and  several  kinds  of 
willow,  with  the  plane  and  the  poplar,  grow  on  the  plains,  while  the  birch,  the  hazel, 
and  the  holly,  cover  some  of  the  hills.  Trees  of  a  large  size  appear  in  a  few  of  the 
southern  districts,  though  Beloochistan  is  not  a  woody  country. 

As  much  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  wandering  tribes  and  of  the  settled  part  of 
the  population  consists  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  domestic  Animals  are  numerous. 
Among  these  are  horses,  asses,  mules,  camels,  dromedaries,  buffaloes,  black  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  horses  are  large  and  strong,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  war  and 
pleasure,  the  other  animals  being  employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  as  beasts 
of  burden.     They  are  also  exported  in  great  numbers  for  the  Indian  cavalry.     The 
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ox,  which  is  of  the  same  kind  as  on  the  east  of  tlie  Indus,  is  principally  used  for  the 
plough.  The  camel  and  dromedary  are  of  the  greatest  service,  in  transporting  the 
various  merchandize  of  the  country,  as  no  advantage  is  derived  from  inland  naviga- 
tion. They  vary  considerably  in  different  parts,  being  much  handsomer  in  Mekran 
and  Lus,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelat.  But  the  great  stock  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  is  their  sheep,  which  are  of  the  broad-tailed  kind.  Goats  are  kept  in  large 
flocks  in  the  hilly  districts.  Dogs  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Much  care  is 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  they  are  highly  valued  by  all  the  pastoral  tribes,  who  are  great 
hunters.  The  shepherd's  dog  and  the  greyhound  are  particularly  esteemed.  They 
also  train  both  the  eagle  and  hawk  to  the  chase.  Most  of  the  wild  animals  com- 
mon to  the  east  take  shelter  in  the  inaccessible  mountains,  and  in  the  thickest 
jungles,  from  which  they  frequently  issue  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cultivated 
districts.  Among  these  are  lions,  tigers,  hyaenas,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes  ;  while 
antelopes,  elks,  deer  and  hares,  are  met  with  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
country.  Asses,  dogs,  and  goats,  are  also  found  in  a  wild  state.  Nearly  all  kinds  of 
birds  common  to  both  India  and  Europe  are  to  be  seen  in  the  different  regions  of 
this  kingdom;  among  which  are  eagles,  hawks,  herons,  cranes,  and  storks,  with  wild 
ducks,  and  geese,  swans,  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  doves,  crows,  and  some  others, 
seldom  to  be  found  in  more  western  countries. 

The  Mineralogy  of  this  kingdom  has  not  been  examined  by  any  person  conver- 
sant with  the  subject,  and  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  several  of  the  more 
useful  metals  are  obtained  in  various  places.  Iron,  lead,  and  antimony,  are  found 
in  many  parts.  Indications  of  copper  have  also  been  seen  in  some  of  the  mountains. 
Salt  is  procured  both  from  rocks,  springs,  and  ponds.  Salt-petre  is  almost  every 
where  contained  in  the  soil,  and  alum  is  extracted  from  the  clay  in  particular  dis- 
tricts of  Affghanistan.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  and  sulphur,  with  alum, 
and  several  kinds  of  mineral  salts,  and  salt-petre,  are  plentiful  in  Beloochistan  ;  while 
the  precious  metals  have  been  discovered  in  digging  for  iron  and  copper  near  the 
town  of  Nal,  about  150  miles  south-west  of  Kelat.  The  Belooches  do  not  attempt 
to  extract  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  ores,  but  dispose  of  them  to  the  Hindoos  in 
their  native  state.  Marble  also  abounds  in  the  hills  west  of  Nooshky,  but  it  does  not 
s«em  to  be  valued  bv  the  Belooches. 
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Principal  Cities,  Towns  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

THE  towns  in  these  dominions  are  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  wide  surface. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  wandering  tribes,  and  most  of  the  remainder  live 
in  villages,  scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  or  more  thickly  grouped  in 
the  vallies. 

Peshawer  is  considered  as  the  present  capital.  It  is  situated  on  a  circular 
plain,  in  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  point  where 
the  Cabul  river  enters  the  Indus.  The  town  covers  an  uneven  surface  of  five  miles 
in  circuit,  and  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow,  as  car- 
riages are  not  used  ;  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  unburnt  bricks  in  wooden 
frames.  They  are  commonly  three  stories  high,  the  bottom  being  principally  occupied 
by  shops.  Two  or  three  brooks  intersect  the  town,  amidst  willows,  and  mulberry- 
trees,  and  are  crossed  by  several  bridges.  There  are  numerous  mosques  in  Peshawer, 
but  the  only  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Bulla  Hissar,  or  citadel,  and 
a  fine  caravansera.  The  castle  crowns  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  and 
commands  a  romantic  prospect.  It  has  several  good  halls,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  king,  but  is  not  a  place  of  much  strength.  Some  of  the  palaces  (as  they  are 
styled)  of  the  nobility  are  comparatively  splendid,  but  they  are  not  numerous.  The 
city  is  inhabited  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  east,  but  the  languages  generally 
spoken  are  the  Pushtoo  and  Hindostanee. 

Cabul  is  an  ancient  city,  situated  about  150  miles  west  of  Peshawer,  and  not  far 
from  the  southern  base  of  the  great  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh.  It  shares  the  metropoli- 
tan dignity  with  that  city,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  a  noted  place  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  seated  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  flanked  with  towers.  Most  of  the  houses  are  composed 
of  rough  stones  and  clay,  and  the  whole  city  makes  but  a  poor  appearance.  The 
citadel  contains  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king,  and  other  public  buildings,  after 
which  the  bazars  are  the  most  noted  structures.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and 
the  place  well  supplied  with  the  productions  of  the  country,  and  has  a  great  traffic, 
particularly  in  horses,  which  are  collected  from  Tartary,  and  purchased  by  Hindoo 
and  other  merchants  to  send  to  India. 

The  capital  of  Beloochistan  is  Kelat,  situated  on  a  high  table  land,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  a  well  cultivated  plain, about  eight  miles  long,and  two  or  three  broad. 
The  name,  in  the  Belooche  dialect,  implies  the  city,  which  is  given  it  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. It  is  of  a  rectangular  shape,  three  of  its  sides  being  enclosed  by  a  mud 
wall  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  flanked  with  bastions  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  each  other.  The  defence  of  the  fourth  side  is 
formed  by  the  face  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  which  is  cut  nearly  to  a  per- 
pendicular descent.  The  houses  are  built  of  unburnt  bricks  in  wooden  frames,  and 
plastered.  Their  number  is  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  within  the  walls,  and 
half  as  many  in  the  suburbs  ;  and,  consequently,  if  six  persons  be  allowed  to  each, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  inhabitants  will  be  22,500.  The  streets  are  broader  than 
in  the  other  towns  of  that  country,  and  many  of  them  have  raised  foot-paths  on  each 
side,  but  the  open  kennel  in  the  middle  is  the  receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  filth,  and 
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renders  them  dirty  and  disagreeable.  The  upper  stories  of  the  houses  frequently 
hang  over  the  streets,  which  makes  them  damp  and  gloomy.  The  bazar  of  Kelat 
is  extensive  and  well  furnished  with  all  the  common  accessaries  of  life,  and  the  town 
has  a  copious  supply  of  excellent  water  from  a  spring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plain.  There  are  few  public  buildings  besides  the  bazar  and  the  citadel,  or  palace 
of  the  Khan,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  appears 
like  an  irregular  heap  of  common  buildings  with  terraced  roofs,  defended  by  parapet 
walls. 

More  than  two  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Cabuhis  Candahar,  or  Kandahar, 
a  city  of  great  fame  in  the  history  and  commerce  of  India,  Persia,  and  Affghanistan. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by  the  troops  of  these  nations.  Zenghis 
Khan  and  Tamerlaue,  as  well  as  Shah  Abbas  II.,  and  Nadir  .Shah,  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  ;  the  latter,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  during  which  be  destroyed  the 
old  city,  and  founded  another  two  miles  farther  south.  But  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Affghans  after  the  death  of  that  prince.  It  is  now  about  three  miles 
in  circumference  ;  and  being  on  the  great  road  between  Persia  and  India,  it  is  a 
flourishing  city.  Its  environs  abound  with  excellent  orchards  and  gardens,  in  which 
both  melons  and  grapes  are  brought  to  great  perfection.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Persians  and  Hindoos,  though  people  from  all  countries  of  the  east  are  to  be  found 
engaged  in  its  trade. 

About  seventy  miles  south  of  Cabul  stands  theancientGHizNE, once  the  metropolis 
of  a  powerful  empire,  extending  from  the  centre  of  Persia  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
It  was  then  called  Medineh,  or  the  city,  and  Der  al  Islam,  or  the  seat  of  the  true  faith. 
At  that  period  its  fortifications  were  strong,  its  palaces  sumptuous,  and  its  condition 
flourishing ;  but  few  vestiges  of  its  former  grandeur  now  remain.  Its  principal 
support  is  a  small  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Hindoos.  Its  site  is  so  elevated  that 
the  severity  of  the  cold  has  become  proverbial,  and  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  at 
times  almost  buried  in  snow. 

One  of  the  most  important  cities  within  the  wide  dominions  of  Cabul  is  Herat, 
situated  in  a  fine  valley  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  almost 
on  the  borders  of  Persia.  It  is  near  the  northern  ridge  of  mountains  that  separates 
the  eastern  part  of  Khorassan  from  the  province  of  Balk,  and  covers  a  space  of  four 
square  miles,  surrounded  by  a  high  mud  wall,  with  towers,  and  a  ditch.  The  citadel 
is  a  small  square  castle,  rising  above  the  wall  on  the  northern  side  of  the  town;  but 
the  whole  of  the  fortification  would  be  considered  insignificant  by  a  European  army. 
The  city  is  entered  by  several  gates,  from  which  bazars  lead  to  the  "  Char  Soabh,'* 
or  market-place,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  some  of  these  are  entirely  arched 
over.  There  are  many  good  houses  belonging  to  the  merchants,  and  no  eastern 
city  has  less  ground  unoccupied,  or  contains  a  greater  population  for  its  extent.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  supposed  to  exceed  100,000,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Aftghans, 
Hindoos,  Monguls,  Persians, and  Jews.  Herat  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  the  Aria 
of  the  Greeks,  and  from  time  immemorial  has  been  the  grand  depot  of  the  commerce 
between  Tartary,  Persia,  and  India.  The  very  situation  that  made  it  the  route  for 
the  caravans,  and  caused  the  wealth  of  India  to  be  poured  into  its  coffers,  also  made 
it  the  track  of  all  the  invading  armies.  Alexander,  Genghis  Khan,  Timour,  Nadir 
Shah,  and  others  became  masters  of  it  in  succession.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  it  reached  the  zenith  of  its  splendour,  when  Persian  writers  gave  profuse 
descriptions  of  its  palaces,  gardens,  and  mosques  ;  but  these  are  not  realized  in  its 
present  state.  Captain  Christie,  who  visited  Herat  in  1810,  on  his  way  from  Kelat 
to  Ispahan,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  more  trade  than  any  other  in  Asia  under  a  native 
government.  It  is  called  the  Bunder,  or  Port,  by  way  of  distinction.  From  Cash- 
mere, Hindostan,  and  Cabul,  it  receives  shawls,  indigo,  sugar,  chintz,  muslin,  hides, 
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leather,  and  other  articles  which  are  exported  to  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  various 
commodities  are  imported  in  return.  The  staple  articles  of  its  native  products  are 
silk,  saffron,  and  asafeetida,  which  are  principally  exported  to  Hindostan ;  hut 
the  silks  manufactured  at  Herat  are  thought  inferior  to  those  made  in  Persia.  The 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  are  thickly  planted  with  mulberry-trees  for  silk  worms  ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  fine  valley  in  which  it  stands  is  highly  cultivated. 

The  city  of  Balk,  or  Bulk,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  which 
lies  between  the  Paropamisan  chain  and  the  river  Oxus.  It  is  situated  on  a  fertile 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains  and  thickly  studded  with  villages.  Balk  gives  name 
to  the  province,  and  is  a  city  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was  the  Bactra  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  the  capital  of  Persia  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
having  been  raised  to  the  metropolitan  dignity  by  Kai  Khoosroo,  supposed  to  have 
been  Cyrus  the  Great.  All  the  Asiatics  are  so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  that  they  distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  Omool  Belaud, 
the  mother  of  towns.  This  magnificent  metropolis  of  antiquity  is  now  reduced  to 
a  corner  of  the  space  it  formerly  occupied,  and  is  inhabited  only  by  six  or  seven 
thousand  people  ;  but  its  ruins  still  cover  a  large  extent,  and  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  Part  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  the  citadel,  where  the  Dooranee  governor 
resides,  and  a  few  royal  troops  are  quartered.  Some  Hindoos  live  at  Balk,  but  the 
chief  inhabitants,  both  of  the  city  and  the  province,  are  Uzbecs. 

Cashmere,  also  called  Serinaghur,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  city  in  the  Dooranee 
dominions,  and  to  contain  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jhelum,  along  which  it 
stretches  about  three  miles,  and  is  in  some  places  nearly  two  miles  broad.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  have  their  roofs  covered  with  earth,  planted  with 
flowers;  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  has  neither  walls,  nor  public 
buildings  of  interest,  except  a  small  citadel  in  which  the  governor  resides.  Travellers 
of  the  17th  century  give  romantic  descriptions  of  this  city,  but  since  its  subjection 
to  the  Aflghans  it  has  declined.  The  river  is  supplied  with  numerous  floating 
baths,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  proverbially  dirty.  The  environs  present  several 
remains"  of  ancient  palaces,  built  by  the  emperors  of  Hindostan;  and  near  its  suburbs 
spreads  a  beautiful  lake  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference.  Near  the  centre  of 
this  lake  rises  an  elevated  island,  crowned  by  a  noted  castle,  built  by  the  emperor 
Jehangire,  to  which  he  frequently  retired  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  and  tranquillizing 
climate  of  this  beautiful  scene.  Two  mosques,  the  one  dedicated  to  Solomon  the 
son  of  David,  and  the  other  to  a  celebrated  Mahomedan  saint,  are  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  inferior  towns  of  this  kingdom  possess  so  dull  a  uniformity  that  it  would 
be  irksome  to  describe  them  ;  but  as  several  of  the  provinces  east  of  the  Indus  are 
either  incorporated  with,  or  appended  to  it,  a  brief  account  of  some  of  their  principal 
towns  seems  necessary  to  complete  this  slight  sketch. — Hyderabad,  the  capital  of 
Sinde,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  an  island  formed  by  the  streams  of  the  Indus 
and  Fulelee,  and  consists  of  a  strong  fortress  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed 
with  a  wall,  besides  an  extensive  suburb  containing  a  population  of  about  10,000 
people.  The  houses  within  the  fort  are  also  numerous,  but  the  inhabitants  are  only 
equal  to  about  half  those  without  the  walls.  The  whole  population  may,  therefore, 
be  estimated  at  15,000.  Many  of  these  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  arms 
and  embroidered  cloth  ;  and  some  of  their  work  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  best  Europeans. 

Bahawulpoor  is  situated  near  the  river  Gharra,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Hyphasis  and  Sutledge,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Acesines.  It  is  seated 
on  the  western  margin  of  the  great  desert  which  spreads  between  Delhi  and  the  Indus. 
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The  city  walls  are  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  but.  enclose  many  gardens 
and  groves  of  mangoe-trees.  The  houses  are  built  of  unburn!  bricks,  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  composed  of  Juts  and  IJelooches,  who  profess  the  Mahomedan 
religion.     It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  loogees,  or  silk  girdles,  and  turbans. 

About  70  miles  north  of  the  last  city  stands  Moultan,  or  Mooltan,  about  four 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Chenaub,  or  Acesines.  It  is  between  four  and 
five  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  witli  a  wall  more  than  forty  feet  high,  and 
defended  by  towers  at  regular  distances.  Its  citadel,  which  is  built  on  an  eminence, 
and  two  handsome  monuments  with  high  cupolas,  have  a  noble  appearance.  The 
tombs  are  highly  venerated,  and  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  Moultan  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  silks  and  carpets,  which  are  an 
imitation  of  the  Persian.  The  people  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  Bahawulpoor,  but 
there  are  many  resembling  Persians  mixed  with  them.  Moultan  is  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  is  thought  to  be  the  Mulli  of  Alexander.  It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  712,  when 
immense  treasures  were  obtained,  which  induced  them  to  call  it  Daral  Zeheb,  the 
House  of  Gold ;  and  it  was  afterwards  called  Kubbeth  al  Islam,  the  Cupola  of  Faith. 

Scarcely  any  Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  various  provinces  of  this 
extensive  kingdom,  except  those  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  its  principal 
towns  ;  and  both  industry  and  enterprise  are  wanting  to  render  these  as  extensive 
as  circumstances  would  admit.  Cashmere,  however,  is  noted  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  production  of  elegant  shawls.  Mr.  Strachey  (secretary  to  the  Cabul  em- 
bassy) made  many  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  even  had  some  shawls  manufac- 
tured under  his  own  inspection,  by  pioneers  attached  to  the  embassy.  He  gives  the 
following  statements,  as  the  result  of  these  inquiries.  "  A  shop  may  be  occupied 
with  one  shawl,  provided  it  be  a  remarkably  fine  one,  above  a  year,  while  other 
shops  make  six  or  eight  in  the  course  of  that  period.  Of  the  best  and  most  worked 
kinds,  not  so  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  completed  in  a  day,  by  three  people, 
which  is  the  usual  number  employed  at  most  of  the  shops.  Shawls  containing  much 
work  are  made  in  separate  pieces  at  different  shops  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that 
it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  pieces,  when  completed,  corresponds  in  size. 

"  The  shops  consist  of  a  frame-work,  at  which  the  persons  employed  sit  on  a 
bench  :  their  number  is  from  two  to  four.  On  plain  shawls,  two  people  alone  are 
employed,'1  and  a.  long,  narrow,  but  heavy  shuttle,  is  used;  those  of  which  the 
pattern  is  variegated,  are  worked  with  wooden  needles,  there  being  a  separate  needle 
for  the  thread  of  each  colour  ;  for  the  latter,  no  shuttle  is  required.  The  operation 
of  the  manufacture  is,  of  course,  slow,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  work  which 
their  patterns  may  require. 

"  The  Oostaud,  or  head  workman,  superintends,  while  his  journeymen  are  em- 
ployed near  him,  immediately  under  his  directions.  If  they  have  any  new  pattern 
in  hand,  or  one  with  which  they  are  not  familiar,  he  describes  to  them  the  figures, 
colours,  and  threads,  which  they  are  to  use,  while  he  keeps  before  him  the  pattern 
on  which  they  happen  to  be  employed,  drawn  on  paper. 

"  During  the  operation  of  making,  the  rough  side  of  the  shawl  is  uppermost  on 
the  frame,  notwithstanding  which,  the  Oostaud  never  mistakes  the  regularity  of  the 
most  figured  patterns. 

"  The  wages  of  the  Oostaud  (the  employer  furnishing  materials)  are  from  six 
to  eight  pice  per  day  ;  of  the  common  workmen,  from  one  to  four  pice  (a  pice  in 
Cashmere  may  be  about  three-halfpence.) 

"The  wool  of  which  the  shawls  are  made,  is  imported  from  Tibet  and  Tartary, 
in  which  countries  alone  the  goat  which  produces  it  is  said  to  thrive.  That  which 
is  brought  from  Rodauk  is  reckoned  the  best.     Its  price  in  Cashmere  is  from  ten  to 
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twenty  rupees  for  a  turruk  (which  is  supposed  to  be  about  twelve  pounds,)  the 
whitest  sort  is  the  dearest. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
shawls  manufactured  annually  ;  supposing,  however,  that  five  of  all  kinds  are,  on 
an  average,  made  at  each  shop  or  loom  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  number  would  be 
eighty  thousand,  which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth." 

In  an  inland  country,  destitute  of  rivers  and  roads,  and  little  adapted  to  the 
use  of  carriages,  the  trade  must  be  greatly  restricted  by  the  means  of  conveyance  ; 
and  when,  in  addition  to  these  impediments,  it  neither  supplies  products  of  its  own, 
nor  affords  a  market  for  those  of  other  countries,  the  limits  of  its  Commerce  must 
be  still  more  confined.  Much  of  Cabul  is  peopled  by  wandering  tribes,  who  possess 
in  their  camels  and  mules  the  only  means  of  conveyance  that  can  be  used,  but  they 
have  neither  capital  nor  produce  to  supply  them  with  merchandize,  and  their  camels 
are  therefore  hired  by  travelling  merchants  to  convey  their  goods  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  are  formed  into  caravans,  under  the  direction  of  a  Cqfila  Bashee,  or 
chief,  who  is  chosen  by  the  party  to  direct  their  movements  and  regulate  all  their 
concerns.  The  hostile  state  of  the  different  tribes  through  whose  territories  they 
must  pass,  frequently  renders  a  large  guard  necessary.  The  roads  they  have  to 
travel  often  makes  their  progress  both  slow  and  difficult.  From  Damaun  to 
Khorassan,  the  road  frequently  winds  through  close  defiles  and  narrow  stony  vallies, 
amidst  barren  mountains,  between  which  the  beds  of  the  rivers  are  often  the  only 
passes.  These  streams  too  are  subject  to  sudden  increase,  and  when  this  happens 
to  one  of  them  while  the  caravan  is  traversing  its  bed,  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  refuge  in  some  corner  between  it  and  the  mountains,  and  of  waiting  till 
the  water  subsides.  Sometimes  they  have  to  pass  over  vast  sandy  plains,  and  are 
obliged  to  carry  water  and  provisions  for  the  whole  journey  ;  a  few  shrubs,  which 
afford  a  scanty  subsistence  for  the  camels,  and  a  supply  of  fuel  for  the  travellers, 
being  the  only  useful  produce  they  present.  To  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  passage, 
the  routes  are  also  infested  with  plundering  parties,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch  to 
cut  off  a  portion,  when  they  cannot  subdue  the  whole,  of  the  caravan.  When  pass- 
ing these  countries,  therefore,  they  always  proceed  in  the  greatest  order,  and  with 
parties  at  proper  stations  to  cover  their  line  of  march.  When  halting,  they  maintain 
a  regular  watch  at  night,  and  a  number  of  horsemen  guard  the  camels  while  forag- 
ing. When  passing  through  the  territories  of  the  settled  tribes,  this  security  is 
purchased  by  the  payment  of  a  small  tribute.  Under  all  these  necessary  precau- 
tions, they  march  about  ten  miles  a  day  ;  and  when  arrived  at  their  place  of  desti- 
nation, those  who  have  accompanied  the  caravan  disperse,  and  the  tribe  send  their 
camels  to  pasture,  remaining  themselves  encamped  in  some  verdant  and  pleasant 
part  of  the  country.  One  man  of  every  family  is  generally  dispatched  to  the  city, 
either  to  dispose  of  the  goods  they  have  brought,  or  to  provide  others  for  their 
return.  In  the  caravans  which  travel  to  India  and  Persia,  the  camels  are  mostly- 
hired  from  the  carriers  living  in  the  towns.  They  usually  travel  at  night,  and  when 
arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  party  does  not  encamp  in  the  country  like 
those  belonging  to  the  wandering" tribes,  but  remain  at  the  caravanseras,  which  are 
large  squares  entered  by  a  common  gate-way,  and  surrounded  by  apartments,  and 
generally  have  a  mosque  and  a  warm-bath  in  the  centre.  Here  the  merchants 
deposit  their  goods  and  reside  during  their  stay  in  the  city.  The  caravans  that 
travel  to  Turkestan  are  all  composed  of  horses,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
road,  part  of  which  crosses  the  snowy  ridge  of  Hindoo  Coosh.  The  caravans 
to  Chinese  Tartary  set  off  from  Cashmere  and  Peshawer  ;  Cabul  is  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  Independent  Tartary  ;  while  Candahar  and  Herat  are  the  marts  for 
Persia.     The  Indian  trade  is  divided.    That  of  the  Punjau  and  the  north  of  Hin- 
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dostan,  is  with  Peshawer;  and  that  from  Jypore  and  the  countries  still  further  south, 
crosses  the  desert  to  Shikapoor,  Bahawulpoor,  and  Moultan  ;  while  that  hy  sea  is 
with  Koratehee,  and  thence  to  Shikapoor  and  Candahar. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  of  Cabul  is  with  India,  Persia,  and  Tartary.  A 
particular  kind  of  cloth  made  of  goats'  wool  is  imported  from  Tibet,  and  the  ports 
of  Sinde  maintain  an  intercourse  with  Arabia.  The  chief  exports  to  India,  are 
horses,  shawls,  madder,  asafoetida,  tobacco,  almonds,  walnuts,  and  fruit.  The 
fruits  are  all  dried  except  apples,  pears,  and  pomegranates,  with  an  inferior  kind  of 
grapes,  which  are  gathered  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  packed  in  boxes  with 
cotton.  Horses  and  shawls,  however,  are  the  great  articles  of  traffic.  The 
imports  are  coarse  cottons,  muslins,  and  other  fine  manufactures,  with  indigo,  ivory, 
chalk,  bamboos,  wax,  tin,  sandal-wood,  and  nearly  all  the  sugar  used  in  the  country. 
Musk,  coral,  drugs,  and  all  kinds  of  spices,  are  carried  from  Bombay  and  other 
places  on  the  Malabar  coast,  to  Koratehee,  and  thence  sent  to  Candahar,  and  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  interior.  The  exports  to  Tartary  are  chiefly  articles  previously 
imported  from  India,  with  white  cloths,  turbans,  and  chintz,  for  which  they  receive 
horses,  gold,  and  silver.  From  Independent  Tartary  they  also  obtain  several  articles 
of  European  manufacture,  transmitted  by  the  Russian  merchants.  To  Persia  are 
sent  shawls,  indigo,  and  various  articles  brought  from  India,  which  are  exchanged 
for  raw  silk  and  silk  stuffs,  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  cotton,  chiefly  made  at  Ispahan. 

In  a  country  so  extensive  and  diversified  as  Cabul  and  its  dependencies,  a  great 
deal  of  transfer  must  necessarily  take  place  between  the  different  parts.  The  principal 
articles  sent  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  provinces,  are  the  Loogees,  silk  and 
chintz  of  Moultan,  with  cotton  cloths  and  indigo  from  other  places.  In  the  con- 
trary direction  are  sent,  woollen  cloths,  furs, madder,  cheese,  and  some  manufactured 
articles,  particularly  carpets  from  Herat.  Iron  is  transmitted  from  the  mountains 
of  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  the  range  of  Soliman  ;  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur  from  several 
places,  horses  from  Balk,  and  cocoa  nuts  and  dates  from  Beloochistan.  The  trade 
in  horses  is  extensive,  but  few  of  those  which  are  annually  exported  in  such  numbers, 
particularly  to  India,  are  bred  in  the  country.  They  are  chiefly  brought  from  Tur- 
kestan and  other  parts  of  Tartary 
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Government — Laws — Army — Revenue — Political  Importance  and  Relations — Reli- 
gion— Education — Language  and  Literature — Arts  and  Sciences — Manners  and 
Customs — Antiquities  and  Curiosities. 

IN  most  Asiatic  Governments,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
except  that  which  sets  hounds  to  the  endurance  of  the  people,  but  in  Cabul,  the 
Dooranee  Aristocracy,  and  the  constitution  of  Society  among-  many  of  the  other 
tribes,  are  permanent  checks  upon  the  royal  authority.  As  they  have  neither  statute, 
law,  nor  public  records,  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  constitution.  There  are, 
however,  certain  established  customs  and  opinions,  which  are  generally  respected, 
and  by  which  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reign, are  in  some  measure  defined.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  that  branch  of  the 
house  of  Zuddozye,  which  is  descended  from  Ahmed  Shah  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  prince,  the  Dooranee  Sidars  who  are  present  at  the  court,  meet  to  consider 
which  of  his  sons  is  best  qualified  to  succeed  to  the  royal  authority.  Their  deter- 
mination secures  the  capital,  though  it  often  produces  a  contest  for  the  throne.  All 
the  royal  family,  except  those  whom  the  king  particularly  favours,  are  confined  in 
the  upper  citadel  of  Cabul,  where  they  are  kindly  treated,  but  retained  close  prisoners. 
Such  as  are  not  so  imprisoned,  are  generally  appointed  to  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces, or  the  command  of  armies,  where  the  ostensible  authority  of  a  Zuddozye 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  nobles,  or  sanction  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment. 

The  king  has  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  coining  money,  and  of  making  war 
and  peace ;  but  not  of  ceding  any  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Affghan 
tribes.  All  appointments  are  in  his  gift ;  but  custom  confines  some  of  the  great 
offices  to  particular  families.  He  has  also  the  controul  of  the  Revenue,  both  in  its 
collection  and  expenditure.  He  levies  and  commands  the  Army  ;  and  is  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  He  appoints  all  Cauzees,  or  Judges,  and  confirms 
their  sentences,  where  they  have  a  criminal  jurisdiction.  He  is  likewise  the  sole 
judge  in  all  offences  against  the  state  ;  but  he  has  not  power  to  put  any  member  of 
the  Zuddozye  tribe  to  death.  The  general  administration  of  the  government  is  con- 
ducted by  himself  and  a  grand  Vizier,  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  revenue  and  the 
management  of  all  political  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  are  entrusted.  The 
grand  Vizier  is  appointed  by  the  king,  but  ought  to  be  chosen  from  a  certain  family 
of  a  particular  tribe.  The  whole  of  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  provinces,  each  under 
the  superintendance  of  a  Sidar,  who  commands  the  forces,  and  collects  the  revenue. 

The  Laws  of  Cabul  are  those  of  the  Koran,  and  a  Cauzee  is  appointed  in  each 
large  town,  with  deputies  in  other  parts  of  the  provinces.  But  the  police  of  the 
kingdom  is  very  bad,  and  travellers  are  only  secure  by  engaging  an  escort  from  the 
tribe,  or  payinga  certain  tribute  to  the  chief  of  the  territories  through  which  they  pass. 

The  same  state  of  things  prevails  in  Beloochistan,  where  the  Khan  of  Kelat  is  the 
supreme  judge,  and  anappeal  lies  from  all  inferior  magistrates  to  him.  Nor  are  travellers 
more  secure  than  in  Aflghanistan,  for  when  Lieutenant  Pottinger  told  one  of  these 
chiefs  that  he  thought  to  have  passed  through  his  dominions  without  being  noticed, 
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he  was  highly  amused  at  the  idea,  and  declared,  in  the  true  oriental  style  of  hyperbole, 
that  a  hare  could  not  cross  his  territories  without  his  permission. 

Horsemen  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  Aflghan  or  Dooranee  Army,  the 
amount  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  When  the  king  wishes  to  assemble  a 
force,  he  issues  his  mandate  to  the  heads  of  the  clans  or  tribes,  and  these  command 
the  attendance  of  their  inferior  chiefs,  who  assemble  at  their  general  rendezvous  with 
their  respective  parties,  where  they  are  registered  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  Their 
appearance  is  more  like  a  horde  of  undisciplined  banditti,  than  a  regular  army.  The 
principal  arms  of  the  Aftghans,  are  swords,  matchlocks,  shields,  and  spears  ;  and  the 
chiefs  generally  carry  pistols.  Each  horseman  provides  his  own  provision,  consisting  of 
bread,  hard  cheese,  and  a  leathern  bottle  of  water.  When  these  troops  come  toageneral 
engagement,  they  make  a  furious  charge,  on  the  result  of  which  the  fate  of  the  battle 
generally  depends.  The  conduct  of  the  Dooranees  in  their  civil  wars  (says  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone)  affords  but  a  mean  opinion  of  their  military  character.  Their 
armies  are  small,  ill  paid,  and  disobedient.  The  contest  is  generally  decided  by 
some  chief  going  over  to  the  enemy,  when  a  great  part  of  the  army  either  follows 
his  example  or  endeavours  to  find  safety  in  flight.  When  the  engagement  is  decided 
by  the  sword,  the  blood  that  is  shed  is  chiefly  among  the  khans,  who  are  interested 
in  the  result ;  while  the  common  soldiers  appear  little  concerned  about  the  issue. 
The  same  kind  of  undisciplined  troops  also  form  the  army  of  Beloochistan,  which  is 
under  the  command  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  who  can  raise  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
troops  when  occasion  requires. 

The  regular  Revenue  has  been  estimated  at  two  million  sterling,  which  is 
generally  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  The  principal  sources  of  the  national 
income  are  the  land  revenue,  the  town  duties,  and  the  customs,  with  the  produce  of 
the  royal  demesnes,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  the  profits  of  the  mint,  and  a  few  other 
less  productive  sources.  The  chief  expenses  are  the  payment  of  the  army,  the  king's 
household,  the  court  establishment,  and  the  support  of  the  clergy.  The  maintenance 
of  the  army  is  small  in  comparison  with  its  numbers,  as  each  provides  himself  with 
a  horse  and  accoutrements.  The  expenses  of  the  household  are  also  greatly  reduced 
by  the  payment  in  grain,  sheep,  and  cattle,  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  Most  of 
the  civil  officers  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  income  from  bribes  and  perquisites. 

With  an  army  so  uncertain  in  its  number,  and  so  irregular  in  its  officers,  arms, 
and  discipline,  which  can  only  be  kept  together  by  interest  or  plunder,  Cabul  cannot 
be  a  powerful  enemy  to  any  state  whose  troops  are  not  of  the  same  undisciplined 
kind  ;  and  this  power  is  still  further  limited  by  the  frequent  rebellions  and  hostilities 
among  the  heterogeneous  tribes  that  constitute  the  population  of  this  kingdom.  But 
the  very  nature  of  the  country  renders  these  troops  formidable  to  an  invading  foe  ; 
and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  best-disciplined  army  to  cross  the  wide 
deserts,  or  penetrate  through  the  narrow  defiles,  which  are  often  the  only  means  of 
intercourse  between  the  different  parts. 

While  the  kingdom  and  the  army,  therefore,  remain  in  their  present  state,  it  may 
be  formidable  at  home,  but  can  never  be  effective  abroad.  So  far  from  exciting  any 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  the  very  country  is  in 
itself  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  approach  of  more  distant  and  better 
disciplined  armies  from  that  quarter. 

Mahomedanism  is  the  Religion  of  the  country.  Both  Affghans  and  Belooches 
are  of  the  Sunni  sect,  and  perform  all  the  acts  of  worship  appointed  by  the  Koran 
with  great  regularity.  They  are  liberal  to  all  those  of  a  different  persuasion,  except 
the  Persians  who  are  Scheahs,  and  to  whom  they  have  a  great  dislike.  The  religious 
establishment  is  similar  to  that  in  other  Mahomedan  countries.  The  Muezzins 
announce  the  hour  of  prayer  from  the  minarets,  or  other  elevated  places,  by  the 
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pleasing  and  solemn  sound,  Allaho  Akbar,  "  God  is  most  great,"  which  is  repeated  till 
it  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  all  the  faithful. 

Education  is  far  from  being  neglected  by  the  people  of  this  kingdom.  There 
is  a  schoolmaster  in  almost  every  camp  and  village,  who  is  maintained  by  an  allot- 
ment of  land,  and  a  small  contribution  from  his  scholars.  The  office  is  "sometimes 
united  with  that  of  the  Moollah,  or  priest  of  the  village,  but  in  all  large  places  it  is 
distinct.  The  Moollahs  also  teach  the  children  to  read  the  Koran,  and  repeat  certain 
prayers  ;  but  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  there  are  regular  schools  like  those  in 
Europe.  The  Language  of  the  country  is  called  Pushtoo,  and  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
tongue  from  that  of  any  of  the  surrounding  nations  ;  but  the  Persian  is  used  in 
composition.  Mr.  Elphinstone  compared  two  hundred  and  eighteen  words  with  the 
corresponding  ones  in  Persian,  Zend,  Pehlevee,  Sanscrit,  Hindostanee,  Arabic,  Arme- 
nian, Georgian,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldaic,  and  found  one  hundred  and  ten  of  them 
that  could  not  be  referred  to  any  one  of  these  languages. 

Affghanistan  is  not  destitute  of  Literature,  but  this  does  not  reach  back  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  has  been  principally  derived  from  the  Persians, 
and  resembles  that  model,  except  in  the  greater  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the  lan- 
guage. They  have  several  original  poems,  much  esteemed  by  the  natives,  as  well  as 
translations  from  the  Persian.  The  Sciences  are  the  same  as  those  to  which  the 
Persians  apply  themselves.  They  also  study  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  but  are 
still  inferior  to  that  nation  in  their  attainments.  Of  the  fine  arts,  poetry  is  the  only 
one  in  this  kingdom  that  deserves  the  name. 

Few  countries  within  the  wide  regions  of  Asia  are  more  strongly  marked  in 
their  physical  characteristics,  or  more  diversified  in  their  inhabitants,  than  the  king- 
dom of  Cabul.  As  an  introduction  to  his  chapter  on  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
the  Affghans,  Mr.  Elphinstone  presents  the  following  lively  picture.  "  If  a  man 
could  be  transported  from  England  to  the  Affghan  country,  without  passing  through 
the  dominions  of  Turkey,  Persia,  or  Tartary,  he  would  be  amazed  at  the  wide  and 
unfrequented  deserts,  and  the  mountains  covered  with  perennial  snow.  Even  in  the 
cultivated  part  of  the  country,  he  would  discover  a  wide  assemblage  of  hills  and  wastes, 
unmarked  by  enclosures,  not  embellished  by  trees,  and  destitute  of  navigation,  canals, 
public  roads,  and  all  the  great  and  elaborate  productions  of  human  industry  and 
refinement.  He  would  find  the  towns  few  and  far  distant  from  each  other  ;  and  he 
would  look  in  vain  for  inns  or  other  conveniences,  which  a  traveller  would  meet 
with  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  he  would  sometimes  be  delighted 
with  the  fertility  and  populousness  of  particular  plains  and  vallies,  where  he  would 
see  the  productions  of  Europe,  mingled  in  profusion  with  those  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
and  the  land  laboured  with  an  industry  and  a  judgment  no  where  surpassed.  He 
would  see  the  inhabitants,  following  their  flocks,  in  tents,  or  assembled  in  villages, 
to  which  the  terraced  roofs  and  mud  walls  give  an  appearance  entirely  new.  He 
would  be  struck  at  first  with  their  high,  and  even  harsh  features,  their  sun-burnt 
countenances,  their  long  beards,  their  loose  garments,  and  their  shaggy  mantles  of 
skins.  When  he  entered  into  society,  he  would  notice  the  absence  of  regular  courts 
of  justice,  and  of  every  thing  like  an  organized  police.  He  would  be  surprized  at 
the  fluctuation  and  instability  of  the  civil  institutions.  He  would  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  a  nation  could  subsist  in  such  disorder ;  and  would  pity  those, 
who  were  compelled  to  pass  their  days  in  such  a  scene,  and  whose  minds  were 
trained  bv  their  unhappy  situation  to  fraud  and  violence,  to  rapine,  deceit,  and 
revenge.  "  Yet  he  would  scarcely  fail  to  admire  their  lofty  and  martial  spirit,  their 
hospitality,  and  their  bold  and  simple  manners,  equally  removed  from  the  supple- 
ness of  a  citizen,  and  the  awkward  rusticity  of  a  clown,  and  he  would,  probably, 
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before  long,  discover,  among  so  many  qualities  that  excited  his  disgust,  the  rudi- 
ments of  many  virtues. 

"  But  an  English  traveller  from  India  would  view  them  with  a  more  favourable 
eye.  He  would  be  pleased  with  the  cold  climate,  elevated  with  the  wild  and  novel 
scenery,  and  delighted  hy  meeting  with  many  of  the  productions  of  his  native  land. 
He  would  first  he  struck  with  the  thinness  of  the  fixed  population,  and  then  with  the 
appearance  of  the  people  ;  not  fluttering  in  white  muslins,  while  half  their  bodies  are 
naked,  but  soberly  and  decently  attired  in  dark -coloured  woollen  clothes,  and  wrapt 
up  in  brown  mantles,  or  in  large  sheep-skin  cloaks.  He  would  admire  their  strong 
and  active  forms,  their  fair  complexions,  and  European  features,  their  industry  and 
enterprize,  the  hospitality,  sobriety,  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  which  appear  in  all 
their  habits  ;  and,  above  all,  the  independence  and  energy  of  their  character.  In 
India,  he  would  have  left  a  country  where  every  movement  originates  in  the  govern- 
ment or  its  agents,  and  where  the  people  absolutely  go  for  nothing,  and  he  would 
find  himself  among  a  nation,  where  the  controul  of  government  is  scarcely  felt,  and 
where  every  man  appears  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations,  undirected  and  unrestrained. 
Amidst  the  stormy  independence  of  this  mode  of  life,  he  would  regret  the  ease  and 
security  in  which  the  state  of  India,  and  even  the  indolence  and  timidity  of  its 
inhabitants,  enable  most  parts  of  that  country  to  repose.  He  would  meet  with  many 
productions  of  art  and  nature  that  do  not  exist  in  India  ;  but,  in  general,  he  would 
find  the  arts  of  life  less  advanced,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Hindostan 
unknown.  On  the  whole,  his  impression  of  his  new  acquaintances  would  be  favour- 
able ;  although  he  would  feel  that,  without  having  lost  the  ruggedness  of  a  barbarous 
nation,  they  were  tainted  with  the  vices  common  to  all  Asiatics.  Yet  he  would 
reckon  them  virtuous,  compared  with  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed, 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  them  with  interest  and  kindness,  and  could  scarcely  deny 
them  a  portion  of  his  esteem. 

"  Such  would  be  the  impression  made  on  an  European  and  an  Indian  traveller 
by  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  Affghans.  When  he  began  to  investigate  their 
political  constitution,  both  would  be  alike  perplexed  with  itsapparent  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions,  and  with  the  union  which  it  exhibits  of  turbulent  independence 
and  gross  oppression.  But  the  former  would,  perhaps,  be  most  struck  with  the 
despotic  pretensions  of  the  general  government;  and  the  latter  with  the  democratic 
license  which  prevails  in  the  government  of  the  tribes.'' 

To  enumerate  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  this  kingdom,  and  pourtray  the 
distinguishing  features  of  each,  would  be  a  task  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  plan. 
This  has  been  ably  done  by  the  author  above  cited,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts;  while  Lieutenant  Pottinger  has  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  southern 
regions,  and  the  people  by  whom  they  are  inhabited  ;  people,  Avhose  very  names  were 
doubtless  unknown  to  many  readers  till  the  publication  of  his  work. — We  shall 
therefore  select  some  of  the  leading  traits  that  mark  their  national  character,  and 
distinguish  most  of  the  tribes  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
Two  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  are  their  hospitality  and  their  predatory  practices. 
In  consequence  of  the  one,  a  man  without  money  may  travel  through  the  whole  coun- 
try and  not  beexposed  to  want — though  from  the  other  he  would  scarcely  fail  of  being 
robbed  if  he  had  any  thing  to  lose,  and  that  by  the  very  Affghan  who,  while  he  was 
under  his  protection,  held  every  law  of  hospitality  inviolable.  The  stranger  has  no 
sooner  ceased  to  be  his  guest  than  all  his  sympathy  evaporates,  and  the  rapacity  of  the 
robber  dethrones  the  kindness  of  the  friend.  In  reference  to  their  hospitality,  it  has 
been  stated  by  a  gentleman  who  wrote  from  observation  ;  "  The  most  remarkable 
is  a  custom  peculiar  to  this  people,  and  called  Nannawautee  (from  two  Pushtoo  words, 
meaning  '  I  come  in').  A  person  who  has  a  favour  to  ask,  goes  to  the  house  or  tent 
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of  the  man  on  whom  it  depends,  and  refuses  to  sit  on  his  carpet,  or  partake  of  his 
hospitality,  till  he  shall  grant  the  boon  required.  The  honour  of  the  party  thus  soli- 
cited will  incur  a  stain  if  he  does  not  grant  the  favour  asked  of  him ;  and,  so  far  is  this 
practice  carried,  that  a  man  over-matched  by  his  enemies,  will  sometimes  go  nanna- 
wautee  to  the  house  of  another  man,  and  entreat  him  to  take  up  his  quarrel  ;  which 
the  other  is  obliged  to  do,  unless  he  is  utterly  unable  to  interfere  with  effect,  or 
some  circumstance  render  his  interference  obviously  improper. 

"  A  still  stronger  appeal  is  made,  when  a  woman  sends  her  veil  to  an  Affghan, 
and  implores  his  assistance  for  herself  or  her  family.  This  last  custom  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  laws  of  hospitality  ;  but  it  is  those  laws  alone  that  protect  every 
individual,  who  has  entered  the  house  of  an  Affghan.  A  man's  bitterest  enemy  is 
safe,  while  he  is  under  his  roof;  and  a  stranger  who  has  come  into  an  Affghan's  house 
or  tent,  is  under  the  protection  of  the  master,  as  long  as  he  stays  in  the  village. 
From  this  principle  arises  the  obligation  of  protecting  and  defending  a  fugitive, 
whatever  may  be  his  crime  ;  and  hence,  the  frequency  of  elopements  with  women, 
from  one  Ooloos  to  another,  and  of  the  refuge  found  by  murderers  in  a  similar  flight. 

"  The  protection  which  the  rights  of  hospitality  confer,  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  lands  of  the  village,  or,  at  most,  of  the  tribe  ;  and  there  are  undoubted  testi- 
monies of  Affghans,  of  predatory  tribes,  entertaining  a  stranger  and  dismissing  him 
with  presents,  and  yet  robbing  him  when  they  meet  him  again,  after  he  was  out  of 
their  protection. 

"  It  seems  astonishing  to  a  European,  that  the  reciprocal  good  offices,  which 
must  pass  between  the  host  and  the  guest,  should  not  soon  form  a  connexion  suffici- 
ently strong  to  prevent  their  injuring  each  other,  after  the  rights  of  hospitality  should 
have  ceased,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  point  of  the  Affghan  of  which  it  is  more  difficult 
to  get  a  clear  idea,  than  the  mixture  of  sympathy  and  indifference,  of  generosity 
and  rapacity,  which  is  observable  in  their  conduct  to  strangers.  In  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  government  is  weak,  they  seem  to  think  it  a  matter  of  course  to 
rob  a  stranger,  while  in  other  respects  they  treat  him  with  kindness  and  civility.  So 
much  more  do  they  attend  to  granting  favours  than  respecting  rights,  that  the  same 
Affghan,  who  would  plunder  a  stranger  of  his  cloak,  if  he  had  one,  would  give  him 
a  cloak,  if  he  had  none.  If  these  inconsistencies  appeared  only  in  their  own  country, 
their  behaviour  might  be  owing  to  their  mutual  love  of  gain,  and  their  point  of 
honour  with  respect  to  guests.  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  same  conduct,  when 
their  meeting  in  a  foreign  country  gives  the  stranger  no  claims  to  their  hospitality  ? 
All  the  authentic  accounts  1  have  of  the  treatment  of  strangers  by  Affghans,  either 
in  their  own  country  or  elsewhere,  give  an  impression  of  philanthropy  and  polite- 
ness, where  there  was  no  temptation  to  depart  from  those  principles.  But  when 
there  was  any  inducement  to  plunder  the  stranger,  and  even  sometimes  when  much 
was  to  be  gained  by  deceiving  him,  there  was  no  great  appearance  of  justice  and  good 
faith." 

After  touching  upon  various  other  qualities  that  enter  into  the  character,  or  illus 
trate  the  Manners  and  Customs,  of  this  singular  people,  the  same  writer  closes  his 
remarks  on  the  latter  of  those  heads  in  the  following  language.  "  I  know  no  people 
in  Asia  who  have  fewer  vices,  or  are  less  voluptuous  or  debauched  ;  but  this  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  west,  the  people  in  towns  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  debauchery, 
and  those  in  the  north-east  of  the  country  are  far  from  being  pure.  The  Affghans 
themselves  complain  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  of  the  decline  of  sincerity 
and  good  faith,  and  sav  that  their  nation  is  assimilating  to  the  Persians.  Their 
sentiments  and  conduct  towards  that  nation  greatly  resemble  those  which  we  disco 
vered  some  years  ago  towards  the  French.  Their  mutual  antipathy,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  their  own  superiority,  do  not  prevent  their  imitating  the  Persian  manners, 
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while  thev  declaim  against  the  practice  as  depraving  their  own.  They  are  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  advantage  which  Persia  has  over  them  at  present,  from  the  comparative 
union  and  vigour  of  her  councils  ;  and  they  regard  the  increase  of  her  power  with  some 
degree  of  apprehension,  which  is  diminished  by  their  inattention  to  the  future,and  their 
confidence  in  themselves.  To  sum  up  the  characterof  theAH'ghans  in  a  few  words;  their 
vices  are  revenge,  envy,  avarice,  rapacity,  and  obstinacy;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  fond 
of  liberty,  faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to  their  dependants,  hospitable,  brave,  hardy, 
frugal,  laborious,  and  prudent ;  and  they  are  less  disposed  than  any  nation  in  their 
neighbourhood  to  falsehood,  intrigue,  and  deceit." 

Beloochistan  is  inhabited  by  two  great  classes,  differing  from  each  other  in  dis- 
positions, manners,  customs,  and  external  appearance.  These  are  the  Belooches 
and  the  Brahooes.  Each  is  subdivided  into  several  tribes.  The  Belooches  are  in 
general  tall,  handsome,  and  active,  not  possessing  great  physical  strength,  but 
mured  to  every  species  of  fatigue.  The  three  tribes  of  this  class  are  the  Nharooes, 
Rhinds,  and  Mughsees.  The  first  of  these  classes  consider  plunder  as  their  principal 
business  and  most  honourable  employment.  The  other  two  tribes  resemble  the 
Nharooes  in  size  and  figure,  but  their  complexions  are  darker,  and  their  habits 
less  predatory.  These  are  all  pastoral  tribes,  and  generally  live  in  tents  made  of 
black  felt,  or  a  kind  of  coarse  blankets,  spread  over  a  frame  of  wicker  work.  Though 
naturally  of  an  indolent  disposition,  they  are  brave  in  war,  and  fight  with  great  courage 
and  gallantry.  To  this  they  are  trained  from  their  youth,  as  a  band  of  lawless 
robbers,  frequently  undertaking  distant  excursions  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  These 
expeditions,  which  are  called  Chupaos,  are  generally  attended  with  the  most  serious 
consequences  to  the  invaded  territories,  where  the  men,  women,  and  children,  are  made 
captives  and  carried  off  as  slaves  to  the  conquerors.  When  a  chupao  is  undertaken,  the 
depredators  are  mounted  on  camels,  and  furnished  with  a  few  dates,  some  sour  cheese, 
and  a  little  bread,  proportioned  to  the  distance  they  have  to  go,  and  they  march 
incessantly  till  near  the  place  where  the  chupao  is  to  commence.  A  halt  is  then 
made  in  some  jungle,  or  unfrequented  spot,  to  give  the  camels  rest.  As  soon  as  night 
is  closed  in  they  mount  again,  and  the  inhabitants  having  retired  to  rest  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  intended  spot,  the  work  of  devastation  immediately  commences.  The 
villages  are  set  on  fire,  and  every  thing  is  taken  that  can  be  carried  away.  They 
never  rest  for  a  moment  during  the  chupao,  but  ride  on  through  the  country  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles  a  day,  till  they  have  obtained  as  much  pillage  as  they 
can  possibly  carry.  They  are  very  expert  in  the  management  of  camels,  and  each 
man  has,  generally,  on  these  occasions  ten  or  twelve  under  his  care.  The  inhabi- 
tants that  fall  into  their  hands  are  blindfolded,  tied  on  camels,  and  conducted  by 
rapid  marches  to  the  country  of  the  victors.  The  next  business  is  to  shave  the  men, 
and  cut  oft' the  hair  of  the  women,  they  have  captured.  They  even  destroy  the  roots, 
by  a  preparation  of  quicksilver,  to  prevent  them  from  desiring  to  return  to  their  native 
country  thus  disfigured.  In  other  respects  they  are  treated  kindly,  and  commonly  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  family.  The  Belooches  are  both  pastoral  and  resident;  but 
hospitality  is  proverbial  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  reception  of  their  guests 
is  simple  and  impressive.  There  is  a  Mihman,  Khamt,  or  house  for  guests,  in  every 
town  and  village,  and  as  soon  as  a  stranger  arrives,  a  carpet  is  spread  before  the 
door  of  this  building,  when  the  isidar,  or  chief,  immediately  appears,  inquires  after  the 
health  of  the  visitors,  and  then  refreshments  are  provided.  Wheaten  and  barley 
cakes,  with  rice,  dates,  cheese,  sour  milk,  soup,  highly  seasoned  with  red  pepper,  and 
flesh  of  all  kinds,  including  young  camels,  and  every  species  of  game,  constitute 
their  principal  food.  The  vegetables  most  in  use  are  onions,  garlic,  and  the  asa- 
fcetida  plant,  which  they  consider  as  a  great  delicacy.  They  are  all  Mahomedans, 
of  the  Suuni  sect,  but  treat  their  women  with  much  respect,  and  are  not  so  solicitous 
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to  prevent  their  being  seen  as  most  other  Mahomedans.  The  females  are  always 
unveiled  when  at  home,  but  cover  their  faces  when  they  go  out.  Marriage  is  merely 
a  simple  contract ;  for  when  a  young  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  deputes  some  near 
female  relative  to  make  proposals  to  the  father  of  the  young  woman,  and  if  these  be 
accepted,  presents  are  interchanged,  and  the  reciprocal  contract  is  thus  concluded, 
which,  though  the  young  couple  may  never  have  seen  each  other,  cannot  be  violated'. 
If  the  young  man  dies  while  he  is  thus  betrothed,  his  brother,  if  he  has  one,  is  bound 
to  marry  the  young  woman.  This  marriage  contract  often  takes  place  among  the 
higher  classes,  while  the  female  is  very  young,  and  then  the  parties  are  allowed  to 
converse  together  at  her  father's  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  other  persons. 

The  common  dress  of  the  Belooches  is  a  coarse  white  or  blue  calico  shirt, 
which  is  fastened  round  the  neck,  and  reaches  below  the  knee,  but  is  open  for  about 
half  a  yard  in  front.  Their  trowsers,  which  are  wide,  are  made  of  the  same  materials 
and  gathered  round  the  ancles.  When  they  wear  any  thing  on  their  heads,  it  is 
usually  a  small  quilted  silk  or  cotton  cap,  fitting  close  to  the  head  ;  but  when  full 
dressed,  a  turban  and  sash  are  worn.  The  female  dress  differs  little  from  that  of 
the  men.  The  chemise  is  generally  red  or  brown,  instead  of  white  or  blue.  It 
reaches  to  the  feet,  but  is  open  in  front  below  the  bosom,  which  is  therefore  much 
exposed.  Their  trowsers  are  very  wide,  and  generally  made  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and 
cotton  mixed.  Both  single  and  married  women  tie  up  their  hair  in  a  large  knot  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  When  a  Belooche  is  completely  armed,  he  is  a  formidable  figure. 
He  carries  a  matchlock,  sword,  spear,  dagger,  and  shield,  besides  a  number  of  pow- 
der flasks,  priming  horns,  and  pouches,  filled  with  balls,  slugs,  flints,  tinder-boxes, 
and  matches.  Their  amusements  are  such  as  are  common  among  a  half  civilized 
and  warlike  people.  All  kinds  of  field  sports,  and  whatever  tends  to  prepare  them 
for  intrepid  soldiers  and  expert  plunderers,  are  their  constant  diversions. 

The  Brahooes  differ  from  the  Belooches,  both  in  physical  appearance  and  habits. 
Instead  of  the  tall  figures,  long  visages,  and  high  features  of  the  latter,  they  have 
short  thick  bones,  round  faces,  flat  features,  and  frequently  brown  hair.  Their 
women  are  not  secluded,  but  both  sexes  eat  and  live  together.  They  are  a  pastoral 
and  wandering  people,  but  quiet  and  industrious.  Their  dispositions  are  superior 
to  those  of  the  Belooches  ;  for  though  equally  brave,  they  are  free  from  their  pre- 
datory habits,  while  they  are  less  avaricious,  revengeful,  and  cruel,  and  scarcely  ever 
require  any  reward  for  their  services.  They  are  grateful  for  favours,  and  their  fidelity 
is  such,  that  the  Belooche  chiefs  often  retain  them  in  their  most  confidential  service. 
Hospitality  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  their  character,  and  is  practised  in  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  Belooches.  Any  deficiency  in  this  respect  would  be  deemed  a 
most  serious  reproach.  Great  punctuality  is  shown  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  by  the 
Brahooes;  no  infringement  of  a  solemn  engagement  ever  taking  place.  The  natives 
of  this  country  are  believed  to  be  of  Tartar  origin ;  but  besides  the  people  already 
mentioned,  there  are  both  Dehwars  and  Hindoos  dispersed  over  various  districts. 
These  are  quiet  and  harmless  in  their  dispositions,  and  generally  employed  in  agri- 
culture. The  Dehwars  chiefly  dwell  in  towns,  and  though  the  hospitality  of  the 
Belooches  and  Brahooes  is  not  found  among  them,  yet  they  are  obliging  to  strangers, 
and  faithful  in  their  engagements.  The  latter  quality  is  strongly  evinced  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  person  of  the  Khan,  and  the  gates  of  the  city,  are  always  guarded 
by  a  detachment  of  their  troops. 

No  Antiquities  of  importance  are  to  be  met  with  except  a  few  ruins  of  ancient 
cities,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  Doubtless  there  are  Natural 
Curiosities,  but  the  country  has  been  so  little  explored,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
present  a  perspicuous  account  of  them,  beyond  what  has  been  incidentally  mei  - 
tioned  in  the  preceding  description. 
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INDIA  has  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  nations  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to 
the  present  day.  But  this  Name,  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
river  Indus,  was  often  vague  in  its  application,  and  is  not  strictly  synonymous  with 
the  modern  term  Hindostan.  This  is  a  Persian  appellation,  derived  from  Hindoo, 
black,  and  stan,  place  ;  and  is,  therefore,  literally  the  place  of  the  blacks.  It  was 
conferred  on  these  regions  from  the  difference  of  colour  between  their  inhabitants 
and  those  by  whom  it  was  first  applied.  The  native  name  is  Bahrat  Kand,  or  the 
dominions  of  Bahrat.  The  Hindoos  also  bestow  on  their  country  the  epithet  of 
Medhyama,  or  central,  and  Punyabhumi,  or  land  of  virtue  ;  while  the  Tibetans 
indicate  the  same  region  by  the  term  Zambu.  The  limits  of  Hindostan,  in  its 
modern  acceptation,  are  considered  as  co-extensive  with  the  Hindoo  religion.  It 
therefore  occupies  a  great  part  of  southern  Asia,  and  stretches  from  about  the  8th 
to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  is  nearly  comprised  between  the  68th  and  92d 
degrees  of  east  longitude. 

The  general  Boundaries  of  Hindostan  are  the  Indus  on  the  west ;  the  great 
range  of  the  Himmaleh  mountains  on  the  north  ;  the  Birman  empire  on  the  east,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  south.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular 
triangle  with  its  base  to  the  north-east ;  or  it  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  considered 
as  two  triangles  with  their  bases  meeting  in  the  24th  parallel,  and  their  vertices  at 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  country.  The  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  27  degrees,  or  almost  1900  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  24  degrees, 
which,  being  on  the  24th  parallel,  is  about  1500  miles.  In  estimating  the  area,  the 
southern  triangle  is  found  to  contain  about  710,000  square  miles,  and  the  northern 
one  570,000,  so  that  the  whole  surface  comprises  1,280,000  square  miles.  If  the 
population  be  computed  at  100,000,000,  the  number  of  individuals  to  a  square 
mile  will  be  about  78.  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  in  his  late  work,  estimates  the 
population  of  the  British  dominions  and  their  dependencies  at  123  millions,  and  the 
whole  included  within  the  limits  above  specified,  at  134  millions,  which  is  nearly 
105  to  every  square  mile. 

The  Original  Inhabitants  of  this  large  portion  of  Asia  appear  to  be  indige-, 
nous,  or  such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  any  other  country.    They  are  not,  however,  an 
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unmixed  race.  The  conquerors  of  these  regions  in  ancient  times  ail  proceeded 
from  the  north-west.  The  Scythians  of  the  early  ages,  the  Greeks  of  Bactriana, 
and  the  Persians,  have  perhaps  been  all  intermixed  with  the  original  race.  In 
more  modern  eras,  the  conquest  of  the  Monguls  and  Tartars  have  doubtless  aug- 
mented the  original  stock,  to  which  Mahomedans,  Arabians,  and  others  have  been 
added. 

Before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  nothing  beyond  mere  fable  was  known 
respecting  India.  It  is  therefore  with  the  age  of  that  conqueror  that  its  Progres- 
sive Geography  commences.  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Pliny,  all  afford  intimations  of 
these  regions,  but  Ptolemy's  map  and  memoir  are  the  most  important  documents  of 
antiquity  on  the  subject.  These,  however,  by  cutting  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
Deccan,  distort  the  country  so  much  as  scarcely  to  present  a  semblance  of  the  truth, 
while  they  defy  all  the  ingenuity  and  sagacity  of  M.  Gosselin,  (who  is  ever  fertile  in 
conjectures  and  theories)  to  reconcile  the  representation  with  the  reality.  D'Anville, 
however,  has  accounted  for  the  errors  of  Ptolemy  more  satisfactorily.  This  celebra- 
ted country  seems  to  have  been  little  further  illustrated  during  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  for  no  other  geographical  record  is  worthy  of  attention,  until  some 
materials  are  presented  by  the  Mahoinedan  travellers  in  the  9th  century.  The 
travels  of  Marco  Polo,  at  a  subsequent  period,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  fiasco  di  Gama,  gradually 
opened  the  path  to  a  more  correct  and  complete  knowledge  of  India,  which  had  till 
then  been  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  As  soon  as  the  Portuguese  had  made  this 
important  discovery,  they  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  it  offered, 
and  a  series  of  conquests  and  settlements  almost  immediately  followed.  But  these 
were  confined  exclusively  to  the  coast,  and  as  the  object  of  those  who  formed,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  visited  them,  was  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  rather  than  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  geography  of  southern  Asia  was  not  much  improved. 
The  first  establishment  of  the  British  empire  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  also  a 
memorable  event  in  the  progressive  geography  of  India ;  and  has  led  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  every  thing  interesting  on  the  subject. 

The  growth  of  the  immense  empire  of  British  India  has  been  rapid  almost 
beyond  example.  In  1639  the  English  possessed  Madras,  with  a  territory  about 
five  miles  along  the  shore.  After  a  lapse  of  twenty-five  years,  these  possessions 
were  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  Bombay  ;  and  after  27  years  more,  Fort  St. 
David  was  added.  Calcutta  was  obtained  in  1696.  Fifty-four  years  then  passed 
away  before  any  further  addition  was  made  ;  but  in  1750  and  1763,  the  Jaghire  was 
acquired  ;  while  the  twenty-four  Pergunnahs  were  annexed  in  1757,  with  Chitta- 
gong,  Burdwan,  and  Midnapoor,  in  1761.  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  four  of  the  northern 
Circars  were  next  gained  in  1765  ;  and  the  island  of  Salsette  the  following  year. 
The  Zemindary  of  Benares  fell  under  the  British  power  in  1781,  and  the  Gimtoor 
Circar  in  1787  ;  while  1799  witnessed  the  conquest  of  Seringapatam.  Thus  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century,  their  possessions  were  inconsiderable,  but  before 
its  close,  district  after  district  had  been  added,  and  the  power  of  Britain  began  to 
advance  towards  its  colossal  magnitude.  During  the  present  century,  however,  the 
increase  has  proceeded  with  an  accelerated  progress.  It  commenced  with  the  ceded 
districts  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah ;  and  in  1801  a  great  extent  of  territory  was 
acquired  from  the' Nabob  of  Oude,  with  the  whole  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  domi- 
nions. Two  years  afterwards,  Delhi,  Agra,  the  Upper  Doab,  Hurrianna,  Saharuu- 
poor,  Merut,  Alighur,  Bundelcund,  Cuttack,  Juggernauth,  and  several  others,  were 
annexed,  besides  the  cessions  from  the  Peshwa  and  Guicowar,  in  Gujerat.  A  pause 
then  ensued,  and  nothing  more  was  added  to  the  territorial  dominions  for  several 
years. 
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In  1814,  the  state  of  the  country  appeared  far  from  being  permanently  settled. 
The  Political  System  of  Hindostan  then  consisted  of  subsidiary,  federative,  and 
independent  states.  The  British  had  entered  into  alliances  with  several  of  the 
native  powers,  by  which  they  engaged  to  protect  them  from  invasion  and  internal 
rebellion  ;  but  the  troops  assigned  for  this  purpose  were  not  to  be  employed  either 
in  controuling  the  civil  administration,  or  in  collecting  the  revenue.  As  an  equi- 
valent for  these  advantages,  a  compensation,  either  in  territory  or  money,  was 
assigned  to  the  protecting  power,  besides  entering  into  other  engagements  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  parties.  There  were  also  several  small  states  to  which  the 
British  extended  their  protection  without  any  subsidiary  engagement,  or  maintain- 
ing a  special  force  for  that  purpose.  The  third  class  consisted  of  independent 
princes,  such  as  Sindia,  Holcar,  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor,  with  whom  the  British 
were  at  peace,  and  where  a  permanent  ambassador  resided.  Several  important 
changes  have  since  taken  place.  The  war  of  1815,  with  the  Nepaulese,  destroyed 
the  power  of  that  state,  and  added  the  hilly  country  between  the  Sutledge  and  the 
Jumna  to  the  British  possessions,  with  the  districts  of  Gurvval  and  Kumaon.  But 
the  hostilities  of  1817  and  1818  were  still  more  memorable.  It  was  this  period 
that  annihilated  the  Mahratta  power,  by  terminating  the  sovereignty  of  the  Peshwa, 
and  incorporating  his  principal  possessions  with  the  British  dominions.  The  Nag- 
poor Raja  has  also  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  insignificance  ;  and  Holcar  has  like- 
wise been  deprived  of  all  his  territories  south  of  the  Nerbudda.  Sindia  still  retains 
his  possessions  undiminished  ;  but  they  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards  the  British  power. 

The  Geography  of  Hindostan  was  first  clearly  illustrated  by  the  celebrated 
work  of  Major  Rennell,  the  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan,  published  in  1788. 
The  work  of  Dalrymple,  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the  Travels  of  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  and 
others  of  a  subsequent  date,  have  done  much  towards  elucidating  this  interesting 
region  of  the  globe. 

Circumscribed  within  the  limits  above  specified,  Modern  Hindostan  presents  a 
geographical  division  into  four  great  parts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  a 
variety  of  provinces.  The  first  of  these  is  Northern  Hindostan,  which  stretches 
along  the  base  of  the  great  Himmaleh  chain,  from  the  river  Sutledge  on  the  west, 
to  the  89th  degree  of  east  longitude,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Teesta.  On  the 
south  it  extends  to  the  borders  of  the  great  Gangetic  plain.  This  alpine  tract  was 
till  lately  but  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans.  The  inhabitants  had  scarcely  any 
intercourse  with  the  plains,  and  are  still  much  behind  their  southern  neighbours  in 
knowledge  and  civilization.     The  principal  provinces  in  this  division,  are, 


1.  The  country  between  the  Sutledge  and  Jumna 

2.  Gunval,  or  Serinagur 

3.  Sources  of  the  Ganges 

4.  Kumaon 


5.  Painkliandi 

6.  Bhutant 

7.  Nepaul 

8.  The  dominions  of  Sikk'un. 


The  second  great  division  of  this  country  is  Hindostan  Proper,  which 
stretches  from  the  southern  confines  of  the  former  to  the  river  Nerbudda,  across  the 
whole  of  India,  from  the  mountains  east  of  the  Ganges  to"  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  wide  region  exceeds  all  the  others  in  extent, 
and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  riches  and  fertility.  It  has  participated  largely 
in  the  revolutions  of  India,  and  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Mahoinedan  empire 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  From  its  having  been  frequently  subjugated  by  the 
more  hardy  sons  of  the  north,  its  present  inhabitants  are  considered  as  superior  to 
most  of  the  other  people  of  Hindostan,  both  in  personal  and  mental  qualities. 
Eleven  large  provinces,  formed  by  the  emperor  Acber,  and  many  of  them  equal  to 
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kingdoms  in  extent,  are  comprised  within  the  limits  above  defined,  besides  those 
of  Cashmere  and  Cutch.     Commencing  with  the  east  the  sub-divisions,  are, 


I.  Bengal 

6.  Oude 

10.  Cashmere 

2.  Bahar 

7.  Delhi 

11.  Moultao 

3.  Allahabad 

8.  Ajmeer 

12.  Cutch 

4.  Malwah 

9.  Lahore 

13.  Gujerat. 

5.  Agra 

South  of  this  last  division  the  Deccan  stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  Ner- 
budda  to  those  of  the  Krishna  and  Toombudra,  and  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  on 
the  east,  to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  west.  This  division  comprises  nine  large 
provinces,  which  are, 


1.  Orissa 

2.  Gundwana 

3.  Northern  Ctrcars 


4.  Hyderabad 

5.  Beeder 

6.  Berar 


7.  Khand«sh 

8.  Aurungabad 

9.  Bejapoor. 


The  fourth  great  division  of  Hindostan,  is  Southern  India,  which  embraces 
the  remainder  of  the  peninsula;  between  the  Deccan  and  Cape  Comorin.  This  is 
encompassed  on  all  sides,  except  on  its  northern  base,  by  the  sea ;  and  is  thus  sub- 
divided into  provinces,  four  of  which  are  on  the  west  coast,  and  one  on  the  east. 
The  rest  are  central. 


1.  The  Carnatic 

2.  Balaghaut 

3.  Mysore 


4.  Canara 
ft.  Malabar 
6.  Coimbatoor 


7.  Salem 

8.  Cochiu 

9.  Travancorc. 


Hindostan  has  from  remote  ages  been  considered  as  the  garden  of  Asia,  and 
though  its  General  Surface  doubtless  presents  great  variety,  its  principal  geolo- 
gical features  are  extensive  plains,  noble  rivers,  and  wide  sandy  deserts,  with  the 
elevated  table  land  of  the  Ghauts,  and  the  stupendous  mountains  of  the  Himmaleh 
chain.  This  rises  in  terrific  grandeur  on  its  northern  frontiers,  and  spreads  its 
branches  over  the  higher  districts,  but  its  principal  summits  are  beyond  the  limits 
of  Hindostan.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  division  is  an  elevated  and  moun- 
tainous country,  intersected  by  beautiful  vallies.  South  of  this,  an  immense  plain 
expands  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges  and  theBurrampooter, 
aud  slopes  gradually  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  whole  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
is  not  less  than  1500  miles.  Part  of  this  space,  near  the  Indus,  is  composed  of  a 
vast  arid  desert.  A  chain  of  mountains  rises  near  the  north- west  coast,  and  about 
the  20th  degree  of  latitude,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  till  it  terminates  in  Cape  Comorin.  Another  range  diverges  from 
this  towards  the  north-east,  and  sweeping  round  the  south  of  Mysore  and  the  cast 
of  Balaghaut,  ascends  to  about  the  17th  degree  of  latitude,  forming  what  is  usually 
denominated  the  Table  land  of  the  Ghauts.  The  other  parts  are  merely  diversified 
by  gentle  undulations. 

From  almost  every  part  of  the  immense  storehouse  of  eternal  snow  that  covers 
the  northern  barrier,  copious  streams  descend  to  the  plains,  and  uniting,  form  noble 
Rivers,  that  roll  their  fertilizing  waves  through  this  favoured  country.  Hindostan 
is  not  only  watered  by  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  southern  flanks  of  the  great 
Himmaleh  mountains,  but  most  of  those  from  the  northern  side  of  that  chain,  and 
from  the  equally  lofty  ridges  behind,  ultimately  force  their  way  to  the  southern  plains, 
and  augment  the  mighty  mass  of  waters  that  are  poured  from  all  parts  of  the  coast. 
The  Indus,  the  Ganges,"and  the  Burrampooter,  are  among  the  most  distinguished 
rivers  on  the  globe,  while  several  others  rival  the  largest  streams  of  Europe. 

The  Indus,  already  mentioned  as  bathing  the  western  confines  of  Hindostan, 
is  supposed  to  spring  from  various  sources  in  an  elevated  range  on  the  great  central 
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Plateau  ;  but  its  source  lias  not  been  explored.  The  chain  in  which  it  is  thought  to 
originate  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  alter  the  waters  reach  the 
elevated  valley  at  its  south-western  base,  the  Stream  follows  the  direction  of  the  ridge 
to  the  city  of  Lahdack,  in  Tibet,  where  it  makes  a  sweep  to  the  south- west, 
and  subsequently  forces  a  passage  through  the  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  and 
enters  India  about  the  35th  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  called  Nilub  uy  the  natives, 
and  sometimes  Siride  by  oriental  writers.  About  a  degree  further  south  it  is  joined 
by  the  Cabul,  which  rivals  it  in  magnitude,  and  it  is  then  no  longer  fordable.  At 
the  fort  of  Attok,  where  the  channel  is  confined  by  mountains,  it  is  about  200  yards 
wide,  and  the  waters  are  both  deep  and  rapid.  As  it  descends  lower  into  the  plains, 
its  velocity  diminishes,  but  the  stream  expands,  and  is  divided  into  several  branches 
by  islands.  It  afterwards  receives  the  united  waters  of  the  Chinaub  and  the  Sutledge  ; 
but,  from  the  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  deserts  on  the  east,  its  basin  contracts, 
and  no  other  stream  of  importance  enters  it.  From  Attok  to  the  sea,  a  space  of 
900  miles,  its  channel  presents  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  on  the  west  of  India, 
yet  this  natural  barrier  has  been  passed  by  every  invading  enemy  from  the  days  of 
Alexander  to  the  present  time.  In  1809  it  was  forded  above  the  junction  of  the 
Cabul,  by  the  army  of  Shah  Shuja,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  of  its  having  being 
crossed  in  that  manner,  after  leaving  the  mountains.  The  Indus  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  for  about  760  geographical  miles,  but  little  use  is  made 
of  its  navigation,  owing  to  the  rude  tribes  by  whom  its  banks  have  always  been 
inhabited,  aswellasits  fiowingthroughasterileand  uninteresting  soil.  Its  course  has 
not  been  explored  for  more  than  1250  miles,  but  following  the  windings  of  the  stream 
it  is  supposed  to  be  much  longer.  It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  obtained  that 
celebrity  and  sanctity  among  Hindoo  rivers  which  have  been  conferred  upon  many 
streams  of  inferior  magnitude.  The  Indus  is  subject  to  inundations  during  the  raon 
soons,  and  when  the  water  is  the  highest  it  rises  to  the  top  of  a  bastion  at  Attok, 
which  is  about  40  feet  high. 

The  Ganges  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  and  the  most  sacred  stream  of 
the  Hindoos.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  its  course  had  been 
traced,  by  Hindoo  pilgrims,  from  the  sea  to  the  great  range  of  the  Himmaleh  moun- 
tains ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  originate  in  a  lake,  north  of  that  chain,  through  which 
it  passed  by  a  subterraneous  passage  before  it  entered  India.  The  opening  whence 
it  issues  is  called  by  the  natives  Gangoutri,  or  the  Cow's  mouth.  The  part  of  the 
Ganges  which  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  north  of  the  great  range  had  been  approached 
by  Lama  surveyers,  but  their  route  terminated  at  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  skirts 
the  south  and  west  of  Tibet,  and  all  that  separated  that  point  from  Gangoutri  was 
merely  conjectural.  Some  doubts  having  arisen  respecting  the  identity  of  the  two 
streams  supposed  to  constitute  the  Ganges,  Lieutenant  Webb  was  sent  by  the  Bengal 
government,  in  1808  to  survey  the  upper  part  of  that  river  ;  and  from  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  obtain,  he  fixed  the  source  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  chain.  All 
accounts,  indeed,  agreed  in  representing  the  origin  of  the  Ganges  as  more  remote 
than  Gangoutri,  and  stated  that  the  course  was  in  many  places  visible,  and  in  others 
covered  with  snow  and  ice.  This  was  confirmed  by  a  Moonshee,  whom  the  stimu- 
lous  of  religious  zeal  had  caused  to  gain  a  higher  point  than  had  been  attained  by 
European  curiosity. 

The  latest  account  of  these  mysterious  regions,  which  have  ever  been  held  sacred 
by  the  Hindoos, is  that  given  by  Captain  Hodgson,  of  the  10th  Native  infantry,  who 
recently  undertook  to  survey  the  upper  part  of  the  Ganges.  On  the  31st  of  May, 
1817,  he  descended  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  saw  the  Ganges  issue  from  a  very  low 
arch  at  the  foot  of  a  vast  bed  of  snow.  It  was  bounded  on  each  side  by  rocks,  but  in 
the  front,  over  the  debouche,  the  mass  was  nearly  perpendicular,  and  from  the  river  to 
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the  surface  of  the  snow,  the  height  was  about  300  feet.  This  mass  seemed  to 
be  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  as  it  was  in  distinct  layers,  each  appearing  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  separate  year.  From  the  brow  of  this  curious  facade  of  snow, 
numerous  large  and  hoary  icicles  were  suspended.  The  width  of  the  stream  was 
about  27  feet,  and  its  depth  from  10  to  18  inches.  The  height  of  the  arch  was  but 
barely  sufficient  to  let  the  water  pass.  Captain  H.  thinks  the  appellation  of  Gan- 
goutri  very  aptly  given.  The  altitude  of  the  place  where  the  party  halted  he  computes 
at  12,914  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  height  of  an  adjoining  peak,  which 
he  calls  St.  George,  he  estimated  at  22,240  feet. 

From  the  Gangoutri  the  Ganges  still  descends  for  a  considerable  distance  among 
the  mountains.  This  is  the  Bhagirathi,  or  most  sacred  branch  of  the  Ganges,  but 
the  Dauli^  being  much  longer,  it  should  be  considered  the  principal  source. 
This  river  proceeds  from  the  immediate  base  of  the  highest  part  of  the  chain,  and 
one  of  its  tributaries  issues  from  the  pass  that  leads  through  the  mountains.  From 
Hurdwar  to  Allahabad,  where  it  receives  the  Jumna,  its  width  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  quarter.  After  this  junction  its  course  becomes  more  winding,  and  its  bed  wider, 
until  it  is  successively  swelled  by  theGoggra,  the  Soane,and  the  Gunduck,  with  several 
Smaller  streams.  The  channel  is  then  at  the  widest,  which  is  sometimesthree  miles,  but 
it  is  often  divided  by  islands.  Before  the  influx  of  the  Jumna  some  places  are  fordable  ; 
but  for  500  miles  above  the  sea,  the  depth,  when  least,  is  about  30  feet.  Previously 
to  its  junction  with  the  ocean  its  breadth  suddenly  expands,  and  the  current  becomes 
so  weak  that  it  has  not  power  to  disperse  the  banks  of  mud  and  sand  accumulated 
by  the  strong  south  wind,  which  render  the  principal  streams  too  shallow  to  admit 
large  vessels.  The  descent  of  the  bed  is  nearly  nine  inches  per  mile,  but  the  windings 
of  the  river  often  reduce  it  to  four.  About  200  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea, 
or  300  by  the  course  of  the  stream,  the  Delta  commences.  The  two  western  branches 
unite,  and  form  the  Hooghly,  on  the  east  bank  of  which  stands  Calcutta.  That  part 
of  the  Delta  bordering  on  the  sea  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  spread- 
ing over  a  space  of  coast  for  nearly  200  miles,  called  the  Sunderbunds,  which  are 
principally  covered  with  marshes  and  jungles. 

Like  the  other  large  rivers  of  the  torrid,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  temperate 
zones,  the  Ganges  is  subject  to  periodical  inundations,  both  from  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Himmaleh  chain,  and  from  the  heavy  rains 
that  fall  during  the  Monsoons.  The  whole  height  of  this  increase  is  about  32  feet. 
The  rain  begins  to  descend  on  the  mountains  in  April,  and  by  the  latter  end  of  June 
the  river  has  risen  about  six  feet.  The  rainy  season  in  the  low  country  then  sets 
in,  and  the  rise  becomes  more  rapid,  increasing  from  two  or  three  inches  a  day,  to 
five  or  six.  By  the  latter  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Burrampooter  are  overflowed.  One  complete  sea  envelopes 
eveiy  thing  for  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  only  the  villages  and  trees  appear  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  velocity  of  the  stream,  when  the  water  is  at  the  lowest,  is  about  three  miles 
an  hour,  but  this  is  much  increased  at  other  seasons;  and  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged in  a  second,  when  least,  has  been  computed  at  80,000  cubic  feet.  When  the 
river  is  full,  the  quantity  is  double,  and  the  velocity  being  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  five,  the  discharge  is  about  405,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  For  the 
medium  of  the  whole  year  it  has  been  stated  at  180,000  cubic  feet.  The  waters  are 
so  charged  with  earthy  particles,  that  when  the  flood  begins  to  subside,  the  quantity 
sometimes  deposited  is  inconceivable.  One  instance  is  recorded,  in  which  a  branch 
was  filled  up  in  a  week  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  adjacent  country,  though  it  must 
have  required  a  quantity  of  materials  equal  to  900,000,000  solid  feet.  It  also  fre- 
quently encroaches  upon  one  of  its  banks,  and  deposits  the  soil  either  in  islands  or 
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on  the  opposite  bank,  and  it  is  stated  that  between  Colgong  and  Sooty  alone,  more 
than  25,000  acres,  or  about  40  square  miles,  have  been  in  this  maimer  removed. 
Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  flood  of  the  Ganges  is  swelled  by  eleven 
large  rivers,  some  of  which  are  equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  less  than  the  Thames. 
The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  estimated  at  1500  miles. 

The  Burrampooter,  or  Brahmaputra  (son  of  Brahma),  is  the  largest,  but  the 
least  sacred,  of  Hindoo  streams.  It  is  known  in  Tibet  as  the  Sunpoo,  and  its  source 
has  never  been  explored ;  though  it  is  supposed  to  spring  from  the  stupendous  nucleus, 
that  gives  rise  to  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Sutledge.  The  first  part  of  its  course 
is  towards  the  east,  in  the  south  of  Tibet,  where  its  Tartarian  name  of  Sunpoo  sim- 
ply implies  "  the  river,"  which  is  conferred  by  way  of  eminence.  After  passing  Lassa, 
and  having  flowed  through  about  14  degrees  of  longitude,  it  becomes  lost  to  European 
knowledge  in  the  regions  north-east  of  Assam;  but  making  a  sweep  round  the  moun- 
tains it  enters  that  country  by  a  series  of  cascades.  Its  course  then  becomes  nearly 
west  through  the  great  valley  which  forms  that  kingdom,  till  it  reaches  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Bengal.  Passing  the  confines  of  British  India,  it  makes  a  circuit 
round  the  western  point  of  theGarrow  mountains,  and  then  takes  nearly  a  southern 
direction,  till  it  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Ganges  above  the  bay  of  Bengal.  When  the 
Burrampooter  enters  the  British  dominions  it  is  about  a  mile  wide ;  but  when  the 
stream  is  divided  by  islands,  it  is  sometimes  five  miles  across.  In  the  dry  part  of  the 
year,  the  channel  is  not  full,  but  during  the  rainy  season  it  constantly  overflows  its 
banks,  and  forms  a  sheet  of  water  20  or  30  miles  broad.  These  inundations  are  caused 
by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  it  attains  its  greatest 
height  about  the  same  time  as  the  Ganges,  and  subsides  in  the  same  manner.  Within 
the  limits  of  Bengal  the  Burrampooter  is  never  fordable;  but  the  navigation  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  sand  banks  and  trunks  of  trees  that  are  partially  buried  in  its 
bed.  About  60  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  it  meets  the  Megna,  and 
though  in  size  resembling  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  at  least  ten  times  as  large  as  the 
other  river,  its  name  is  merged  in  that  of  the  smaller  stream.  The  length  of  the 
Burrampooter  has  been  stated  at  1240  miles,  but  including  its  sinuosities,  it 
"  may  be  estimated  at  1650  miles ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  the  Brahmaputra  to 
penetrate  a  rude  climate  and  barren  soil,  seldom  approaching  the  habitations 
of  civilized  man,  while  the  Ganges,  on  the  contrary,  flows  along  a  fertile  territory, 
and  through  rich  and  polished  nations.  Yet  they  meet  at  last  in  the  same  gulf  of 
the  ocean  ;  so  that  they  are  not  only  nearly  related  in  their  birth,  but  united  in 
their  termination." 

Although  the  other  rivers  of  Hindostau  are  large  in  comparison  with  many 
European  streams,  they  are  much  inferior  to  these  three,  and  a  few  of  the  principal 
can  only  be  enumerated  in  this  General  View.  The  lengths  of  two  or  three  of 
these  have  already  been  given,  but  that  statement  does  not  allow  for  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  which  are  often  very  great.  These  are, 


Allies  in  length. 
The  Jumna  to  its  junction  with  the  Ganges  780 

The  Sutledge  to  the  Indus 900 

The  Jhylum  to        ditto 750 

The  Gunduck  to  the  Ganges 450 

The  Goda very    800 


Miles  in  length, 

Nerbudda   700 

Krishna 650 

Mahanuddy     550 

Tuptee    460 

Cavery    400 


Scarcely  any  country  of  equal  extent  is  so  deficient  in  Lakes  as  Hindostan  ; 
but  stagnant  marshes  sometimes  affect  the  salubrity  of  the  Climate,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  which  is  heat.  Local  circumstances,  however,  have 
great  effect  on  the  temperature  of  India,  and  no  general  description  can  be  given 
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that  will  apply  to  all  its  parts.  Though  the  mountains  that  tower  over  the  northern 
confines  are  clad  in  perpetual  snow,  winter  is  unknown  on  the  plains.  The  heat  is 
frequently  extreme,  while  thunder,  lightning,  and  hurricanes  are  often  so  tremendous, 
that  nothing  experienced  in  Europe,  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them  ;  and  most 
parts  are  deluged  with  rain  at  particular  seasons.  Near  the  coast  the  winds  blow 
alternately  from  the  land  and  sea,  but  in  the  interior,  the  refreshing  influence  of  the 
sea  breeze  is  not  felt. 

In  the  province  of  Bengal,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often  rises  to  110  degrees 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  During  March,  April,  and  May,  with  the  early 
part  of  June,  the  season  is  dry  and  hot  in  this  province.  The  four  succeeding  months 
are  generally  rainy,  while  January  and  February  are  subject  to  excessive  fogs. 

At  Calcutta  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  sometimes  40  degrees,  and  the 
following  list  shows  the  greatest  and  least  temperature  of  the  seven  months,  from 
October  to  April,  inclusive,  with  the  prevailing  winds  during  that  period. 

Months.                    Maximum.  Minimum.  /finds. 

October 94"    70°  North. 

November 89     60  ditto. 

December   88£ 52  North-east; 

January 85     63  ditto.   t 

February    92     68  ........  ditto. 

March 104     72  South. 

April 110     72  ditto. 

The  upper  part  of  the  northern  Circars,  and  the  sandy  plains  near  the  Indus, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  hottest  parts  of  Hindostan.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  the 
thermometer  rises  still  higher  than  in  Bengal  during  the  prevalence  of  the  land 
winds,  which  commence  about  the  end  of  April,  and  continue  to  the  beginning  of 
June.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Land  W"inds  of  the  Coromandel,  observes, 
"  Should  the  sea-breeze  fail,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  land  wind  decreases  gradu- 
ally until  it  dies  away  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  which,  on  account  of  its  calm- 
ness, is  dismal  to  a  degree  ;  next  morning,  a  little  motion  of  the  air  is  again  per- 
ceptible ;  but  at  the  usual  time,  the  wind  sets  in  as  strong  and  as  hot  as  before. 
Eveiy  thing  we  put  our  hands  upon  is  distressing  to  the  touch,  which  must  be  the 
case  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
we  experienced  for  almost  a  fortnight  in  the  year  1799,  in  the  northern  Circars, 
when  the  thermometer  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  stood  at  108  degrees,  and  at  noon 
at  112  degrees.  Shades,  globe-lamps,  and  tumblers,  then  very  often  crack  and  break 
to  pieces,  and  the  wooden  furniture  warps  and  shrinks  so  much  that  even  the  nails 
fall  out  of  the  doors,  tables,  &c.  In  their  greatest  intensity,  however,  I  have  never 
seen  the  thermometer  rise  higher  than  115  degrees,  viz.  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house;  though  some  say  they  have  observed  it  at  130  degrees." 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  climate  in  many  of  the  hilly  parts  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  and  some  other  elevated  regions  towards  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  heat 
is  so  excessive,  is  the  noxious  state  of  the  air,  in  the  seasons  of  vegetation,  which 
occasions  the  illness  called  the  hill-fever.  This  is  thought  to  arise  from  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  loaded  with  fog,  and  surcharged  with  the  putrid  exhalations 
from  a  luxuriant  soil  in  narrow  vallies,  where  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  is 
impeded  by  jungles  and  forests. 

Nightly  illuminations  often  take  place  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  caused 
by  the  bamboos  taking  fire  by  their  own  friction  during  this  hot  season.  The  natives 
use  no  other  precaution  against  the  effects  of  these  hot  winds,  but  closing  their 
houses,  and  bathing  morning  and  evening,  though  they  frequently  cause  death  when 
long  exposed  to  them.  Europeans  cool  their  apartments  by  means  of  mats,  which 
are  constantly  kept  wet.     These  are  made  of  straw  or  grass,  and  sometimes  of  the 
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roots  of  the  wattle  waeroo,  which  exhales  ;i  pleasant  hut  faint  smell.  Such,  however, 
is  the  extreme  rapidity  of  evaporation,  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  watering  them 
almost  continually  to  produce  the  requisite  degree  of  coolness. 

On  the  opposite  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  hoth  the  climate  and 
seasons  are  very  different  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  of  the  year  may  he  divided 
into  wet  and  dry  ;  and  while  one  coast  is  deluged  with  rain,  the  other  is  parched 
by  heat.  The  rain  falls  much  earlier  in  the  mountainous  parts,  where  the  clouds 
are  arrested  in  their  progress,  than  in  the  plains.  In  the  north-west  of  Ilindostan, 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  thermometer  generally  ranges  from  90  to  100 
degrees  during  the  months  of  June  and  July.  At  Surat,  the  annual  variations  are 
from  59  to  96  degrees  ;  and  at  Bombay  from  about  64  to  98  degrees.  The  hottest 
months  on  the  Malabar  coast,  are  April  and  May.  During  the  former,  the  thermo- 
meter sometimes  rises  to  105  degrees  at  Cochin. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  Indian  climate,  are  the  Mon- 
soons ;  which  have  already  been  described  in  the  third  Chaptkr  of  the  Introduc- 
tion, both  as  the  term  applies  to  the  constant  periodical  winds,  and  the  rainy 
seasons.  For  the  commencement  of  this  last,  we  must  refer  to  page  cxlii.  When 
these  have  set  in,  all  around  presents  a  gloomy  spectacle  ;  "  the  rain  continues  to 
descend  in  torrents,  and  scarcely  allows  a  view  of  the  blackened  fields  ;  the  rivers 
are  swollen  and  discoloured;  and  sweep  down  along  with  them  the  hedges,  the  huts, 
and  the  remains  of  the  cultivation  which  was  carried  on  during  the  dry  season  in 
their  beds. 

"  This  lasts  for  some  days,  after  which  the  sky  clears,  and  discovers  the  face  of 
nature  changed  as  if  by  enchantment.  Before  the  storm  the  fields  were  parched  up, 
and  except  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  scarce  a  blade  of  vegetation  was  to  be  seen  ; 
the  clearness  of  the  sky  was  not  interrupted  by  a  single  cloud,  but  the  atmosphere 
was  loaded  with  dust,  which  was  sufficient  to  render  distant  objects  dim,  as  in  a 
mist,  and  to  make  the  sun  appear  dull  and  discoloured,  till  he  attained  a  consider- 
able elevation,  a  parching  wind  blew  like  a  blast  from  a  furnace,  and  heated  wood, 
iron,  and  every  solid  material  even  in  the  shade  ;  and  immediately  before  the  mon- 
soons this  wind  had  been  succeeded  by  still  more  sultry  calms.  But  when  the  first 
violence  of  the  storm  is  over,  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  a  sudden  but  luxuri- 
ant verdure,  the  rivers  are  full  and  tranquil,  the  air  is  pure  and  delicious,  and  the 
sky  is  varied  and  embellished  with  clouds.  The  effect  of  the  change  is  visible  in 
all  the  animal  creation,  and  can  only  be  imagined  in  Europe,  by  supposing  the 
depths  of  a  dreary  winter  to  start  at  once  into  all  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of 
spring.  From  this  time  the  rain  falls  at  intervals  for  about  a  month,  when  it  comes 
on  again  with  great  violence,  and  in  July  the  rains  are  at  their  height.  During  the 
third  month  they  rather  diminish,  but  are  still  heavy,  and  in  September  they 
gradually  abate,  and  are  often  entirely  suspended,  till  near  the  end,  when  they 
depart,  amidst  thunders  and  tempests,  as  they  came. 

"  Such  is  the  monsoon  in  the  greater  part  of  India.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
some  diversity,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the  delay  of  its  commencement, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  rain,  as  it  recedes  from  the  sea." — Elphin- 
stone. 

In  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  some  other  places,  the  rain  often  pours  down 
with  such  continued  violence,  that  four  or  five  inches  frequently  fall  in  a  single 
day,  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  monsoon.  The  annual  quantity  in  the 
lower  parts  of  this  province  is  generally  between  70  and  80  inches.  When  the 
rain  ceases,  and  the  sky  becomes  clear,  the  moisture  of  the  ground  renders  the  eva- 
poration great,  and  this,  as  the  weather  cools,  causes  the  dews  to  be  excessively 
penetrating,  and  the  fogs  thick  and  constant.     A  redundant  quantity  of  moisture 
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is  retained  on  the  level  surface  by  stagnant  marshes,  close  jungles,  and  impenetrable 
woods,  filled  with  decayed  leaves  and  vegetables,  which  augments  the  evaporation, 
and  protracts  the  power  of  vegetation  through  the  winter  months,  till  the  returning 
heat  exhausts  the  supply  that  had  been  provided  by  the  rainy  season,  and  vegetation 
again  languishes  beneath  the  powerful  beams  of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  The  baro- 
meter continues  remarkably  steady  throughout  the  year,  in  most  regions  of  India, 
seldom  varying  more  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  from  the  medium  height,  which  is 
about  30  inches.  In  January,  when  the  maximum  takes  place,  the  mean  height  of 
the  month  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  is  30-07  inches,  anil  the 
daily  variation  onlyabout-05,  though  thethermometersometimesvariesto30degrees. 
As  northern  India  is  chiefly  a  region  of  mountains,  the  same  account  of  climate 
cannot  apply  to  it  as  to  the  plains.  The  temperature  is  much  less,  and  the  thermo- 
meter sinks  below  the  freezing  point  during  the  colder  parts  of  the  year.  Even  on 
the  elevated  regions  much  nearer  the  equator,  ice  is  sometimes  seen  ;  and  on  all  the 
high  land  of  the  southern  peninsula,  the  climate  is  more  temperate  and  salubrious 
than  near  the  coasts.  The  whole  of  Mysore,  for  instance,  is  enclosed  by  the  eastern 
and  western  Ghauts,  and  consists  of  a  table  land  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
from  which  rise  several  chains  and  groups  of  hills,  that  give  birth  to  many  of  the 
rivers  that  water  the  lower  grounds  near  the  coast.  This  district,  which  extends  from 
about  the  11th  to  the  15th  degrees  of  latitude,  is  perhaps  more  temperate  and 
healthy  than  any  other  tract  of  equal  extent  within  the  tropics.  The  torrents  of 
rain,  which  are  poured  so  copiously  on  both  the  coasts,  have  their  force  broken  by 
the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  only  reach  the  interior  in  frequent  showers.  These 
are  sometimes  heavy,  but  seldom  continue  long,  while  they  moderate  the  tempera- 
ture and  preserve  the.  verdure  throughout  the  year. 

Hindostan  exhibits  less  variety  of  Soil  than  most  other  regions  of  the  same 
extent.  The  prevailing  quality  is  a  light,  friable,  black,  vegetable  mould.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  immense  basin  of  the  Ganges  is  of  this  description.  Exceptions 
occur  in  the  more  elevated  parts,  which  are  stony,  and  a  few  are  light  and  sandy, 
particularly  towards  the  western  borders,  where  the  tributary  streams  derive  their 
origin  from  the  confines  of  the  arid  plains  that  stretch  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Much  of  the  soil  of  India  is  distinguished  by  its  loose  porous  nature,  which  accounts 
for  the  frequent  encroachments  of  the  rivers  on  the  adjacent  country.  The  summits 
of  the  hills  often  present  naked  rocks,  while  their  sides  are  covered  with  a  fertile 
soil,  and  the  vallies  that  separate  them  are  composed  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit.  A 
red  gravelly  soil  is  also  found  in  some  places,  on  the  higher  grounds,  particularly  in 
Canara.  The  soil  of  the  Carnatic,  near  the  sea,  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  in  low  wet 
places  it  is  a  stiff  red  loam,  mixed  with  vegetable  earth  and  fine  sand.  In  some 
parts  it  is  impregnated  with  common  salt,  which,  in  dry  weather,  forms  a  saline 
crust  on  the  surface.     A  stiff  sterile  loam  also  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of  Madras. 

Though  the  Hindoos  have  always  been  an  agricultural  people,  Cultivation  is 
yet  in  a  very  rude  state.  Like  all  that  relates  to  this  singular  nation,  it  has  been 
completely  stationary  for  a  long  series  of  ages.  The  soil  in  most  places  being  light 
and  porous,  is  easily  moved,  and  all  their  agricultural  instruments  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  of  the  rudest  construction,  bearing  the  strongest  marks  of  the 
primitive  era  of  their  invention.  A  Hindoo  ploughman  returning  from  his  labour, 
riding  on  a  small  ox,  and  carrying  a  plough  in  each  hand,  would  scarcely  fail  to 
excite  the  derision  of  an  English  farmer,  particularly  in  those  districts  where  their 
ponderous  machines  are  dragged  slowly  forward  by  a  long  train  of  heavy  horses  in 
all  the.  pomp  of  ancient  prejudice.  Their  ploughs  are  not  like  ours,  intended  to 
turn  the  soil,  but  merely  to  scratch  and  pulverize  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches,  which  is  often  found  effectual  in  their  light  rich  land.     In  many 
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districts,  the  harrow  consists  of  a  single  rake,  and  in  others  the  want  of  it  is  sup- 
plied by  the  branch  of  a  tree.  As  rice  forms  the  principal  object  of  food  with  all 
classes,  it  is  the  chief  one  of  attention  ;  and  is  sown  wherever  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  can  be  procured  to  moisten  the  soil,  and  aid  its  vegetation.  Irrigation  is, 
therefore,  the  great  business  of  the  cultivator,  and  this,  with  the  preservation  of  the 
water-courses,  and  the  construction  of  tanks,  are  among  the  principal  objects  of 
industry. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  annually  enriched  by  the 
overflowings  of  the  rivers,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Bengal,  habitations  placed 
on  elevated  mounds,  and  fields  above  the  rest  of  the  country,  appear  like  islands 
emerging  from  the  water.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  flood,  the  oidy  means  of 
communication  between  distant  places,  is  a  navigation  over  the  fields,  with  the  ears 
of  rice  frequently  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  flood.  The  peasants  go  in  this 
manner  to  the  markets,  accompanied  by  their  families  and  domestic  animals,  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  water  may  suddenly  increase,  and  drown  their  children  and 
cattle  during  the  absence  of  the  boats. 

The  state  of  Indian  husbandry  may  readily  be  appreciated  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  cultivator  has  not  the  least  idea  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  beyond  those 
of  a  single  year,  nor  even  in  this  space  is  he  guided  by  the  choice  of  such  as  would 
partially  restore  fertility  to  the  soil,  which  a  former  crop  had  exhausted.  There  are, 
however,  two  harvests  in  the  year,  the  one  in  spring,  and  the  other  in  autumn. 
Successful  cultivation  is  also  retarded  by  a  want  of  division  of  labour.  The  peasant 
turns  with  equal  facilityfrom  the  loom  to  the  plough,  and  from  the  plough  to  the  loom. 
Even  the  manufacturer  or  artist  who  works  on  his  own  account,  conducts  the  whole 
process  of  his  art,  from  the  making  of  his  tools,  to  the  sale  of  his  productions.  The 
followingextractfromMr./Zfl/nz'/fort'.?  recent  work,  gives  a  good  idea  of  Indian  hus- 
bandry. It  refers  totheprovinceof  Bengal,  but  isequallyapplicabletomostotherparts. 
"  A  cultivatorin  Bengal  who  employs  servants,  employs  one  for  each  plough,  and  pays 
him  monthly  wages,  which  on  an  average  do  not  exceed  one  rupee  per  month,  and  in  a 
very  cheap  district,  the  wages  are  so  low  as  half  a  rupee;  but  the  task  on  the  medium 
of  one-third  of  an  acre  per  day  is  completed  by  noon.  The  cattle  are  then  left 
to  the  herdsman's  care,  and  the  ploughman  follows  other  occupations  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Generally,  he  cultivates  some  land  on  his  own  account,  and 
this  he  commonly  rents  from  his  employer  for  a  payment  in  kind.  If  the  herd  be 
sufficiently  numerous  to  occupy  one  person,  a  servant  is  entertained,  and  receives 
food,  money,  and  clothing  to  the  value  of  one  rupee  and  a  half  per  mensem.  The 
plough  itself  costs  less  than  a  rupee.  The  cattle  employed  in  husbandry  are  of 
the  smallest  kind,  the  cost  on  an  average  being  not  more  than  five  rupees  each. 
The  price  of  labour  may  be  computed  from  the  usual  hire  of  a  plough  with  its  yoke 
of  oxen,  which  may  be  stated  on  the  medium,  to  be  about  Ad.  per  day.  The  clean- 
ing of  the  rice  is  executed  with  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar,  the  allowance  of  husk- 
ing it  being  nearly  uniform  ;  the  person  performing  this,  contracting  to  deliver 
back  five-eighths  of  the  weight  in  clean  rice,  the  surplus,  with  the  chaff  or  bran, 
paying  for  the  labour.  Five  quarters  of  rice  per  acre  are  reckoned  a  large  produce, 
and  a  return  of  15  for  one  on  the  seed." 

In  addition  to  rice,  the  staple  productions  of  Indian  agriculture  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  known  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  Hindoos  from  the  remotest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  records, but  the 
large  exportations  that  have  lately  taken  place  to  Europe  have  greatly  extended  the 
cultivation.  Notwithstanding  this  increase,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  culture.  Hindostan  also  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  mangoes,  oranges,  pine-apples,  mulberries,  and  grapes,  are  common. 
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But  it  differs  completely  from  Europe  in  its  forest-trees  ;  none  of  ours  being-  indige- 
nous but  the  fir,  and  that  is  only  found  on  the  northern  mountains.  Its  best  timbers 
are  the  teak,  saul,  and  toone ;  besides  which  there  are  a  variety  of  finer  woods 
generally  used  in  furniture.  The  Animals  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  other 
tropical  regions.  The  tiger,  the  lion,  and  the  elephant,  are  met  with  ;  and  every  de- 
partment of  zoology  abounds  with  various  species. 

Hindostan  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  Mineral  riches.  The  most 
valuable  of  its  gems  is  the  diamond,  for  which  India  has  been  noted  in  all  ages. 
Sapphires,  topazes,  and  rubies,  are  likewise  found,  as  well  as  gold,  and  several  other 
metals;  but  this  branch  of  human  industry  seems  not  to  have  attracted  muchattention 
in  a  country  where  the  produce  of  the  surface  is  so  rich  and  varied. 

Cottons  have,  for  many  centuries,  been  the  staple  Manufacture  of  India,  but 
they  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  Britain,  that  the  demand  for  Indian  goods 
has  greatly  decreased.  Various  otherarticles  are  made  by  the  patient  and  persevering 
Hindoos.  India  was  also  noted  as  a  commercial  nation  at  an  early  period  ■,  but  its 
Commerce  is  now  principally  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  chief  articles  imported  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  India,  were  spices,  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  silk. 
They  principally  transmitted  wine,  light  woollen  cloth,  coral,  glass-vessels,  aromatics, 
with  gold,  silver,  brass,  tin,  and  lead.  Some  other  commodities  are  included  in  the 
commerce  of  Hindostan,  but  they  will  be  more  appropriately  enumerated  in  the 
subsequent  pages. 

Many  ages  have  elapsed  since  the  Hindoos  were  first  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
people  ;  and  as  many,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  stationary  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  or  the  peculia- 
rities of  their  religious  belief.  The  constitution  of  the  government,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  laws,  and  the  doctrines  of  religion,  have  doubtless  combined  to  produce 
this  distinguishing  singularity. 

Fluctuations  have  long  agitated  the  native  Governments  of  India,  the  general 
characteristic  of  which  is  absolute  despotism.  No  federative  system  exists,  nor  is  any 
balance  of  power  maintained,  by  which  the  weak  are  protected,  and  the  general 
harmony  of  the  whole  preserved.  Taken  separately,  each  government  is  despotic  in 
its  domestic  concerns,  and  is  only  restrained  in  its  external  relations  by  the  power  of 
its  neighbours.  The  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  always  commensurate  with  the 
endurance  of  the  people,  who  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  arbitrary  sway,  that 
all  political  opinions,  all  forms  of  government,  and  all  dynasties,  are  regarded  with 
equal  indifference.  His  religious  doctrines  and  prejudices,  his  domestic  concerns, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  particular  village,  constitute  the  range  of  Hindoo  solicitude. 
His  attachment  is  local,  his  knowledge  confined,  his  patriotism  evanescent,  and 
his  idea  of  liberty  (if  he  entertains  one)  is  without  a  name  in  the  languages  of  India. 
Much  of  the  political  condition  of  a  people  must  ever  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  their  civil  rights  are  expressed  and  secured  ;  and  more  particularly 
when  the  Laws  by  which  they  are  defined  or  established  are  blended  with  their 
religious  belief.  The  Hindoo  laws  are  not  less  arbitrary  than  their  modes  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  only  extend  to  what  in  other  countries  are  considered  as  proper  subjects 
of  judicial  interference,  but  to  all  the  concerns  of  life.  They  determine  who  are  to 
rule,  and  who  to  obey,  what  crimes  are  to  be  punished,  and  what  punishment  is  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  perpetrator  of  each.  They  also  embrace  "the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  the  rules  and  practice  of  education  ;  the  institutions,  duties, 
and  customs  of  domestic  life  ;  the  maxims  of  private  morality,  and  even  of  domestic 
economy."  The  laws  that  relate  to  government,  war,  and  peace,  are  also  included 
in  the  same  code;  and  these  multifarious  subjects,  however  dissimilar  in  their  nature, 
are  all  treated  with  the  same  authority  that  is  applied  to  the  rules  of  distributive 
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justice.     Thus  the  direction  of  the  priests,   and   the  coercion  of  the  magistrate, 
include  almost  every  action  of  life,  and  reduce  the  man  to  a  mere  machine. 

Two  distinct  professions  of  Religion  are  entertained  hy  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  vast  regions  of  India.  These  are  the  Hindoo  and  the  Maho- 
ritedah;  but  the  professors  of  the  former  faith  are  about  seven  times  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  latter.  There  are  also  many  christians  intermixed  with  the  other  classes 
of  the  population  ;  and  a  few  Pursees,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  particularly  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  with  some  of  the  ancient  Jaimas  in  other  parts.  The 
Hindoo  system  of  religion  is  so  complicated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  it  in  the  space  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  subject  in  tbis  General  View. 

In  contemplating  the  peculiarities  manifested  by  the  Hindoo  religion,  Mr.  Mill, 
in  his  history  of  British  India,  justly  observes,  "Besides  the  causes  which  usually  give 
superstition  a  powerful  sway  in  ignorant  and  credulous  ages,  the  order  of  priests 
obtained  a  greater  authority  in  India  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe  ;  and  tliis 
again  they  employed  with  astonishing  success  in  multiplying  and  corroborating  the 
ideas  on  which  their  power  and  consequence  depended.  Every  thing  in  Hindustan 
was  transacted  by  the  deity.  The  laws  were  promulgated,  the  people  were  classified, 
the  government  was  established  by  the  divine  being.  The  astonishing  exploits  of 
the  divinity  were  endless  in  that  sacred  land.  For  every  stage  of  life,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  for  every  hour  of  the  day,  for  every  function  of  nature,  for  every  social 
transaction,  God  prescribed  a  number  of  religious  observances.  And  meditation  upon 
his  incomprehensible  attributes,  as  it  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  of  all  human 
operations,  so  was  it  that  glorious  occupation  which  alone  prepared  the  intense 
votary  for  the  participation  of  the  divine  nature." 

To  give  an  idea  of  this  system,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  supreme  deity  of 
the  Hindoos  is  Brahm,  who  always  remains  in  holy  obscurity,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  superstition  to  pollute.  Various  energies,  however,  are  personified,  and  have  their 
offices  assigned  them  in  the  system  of  Hindoo  mythology.  The  three  principal  of 
these  are  Brahma,  the  creator;  Vishnu,  the  preserver  ;  and  Siva  the  destroyer.  To 
each  of  these  a  passive  energy  is  also  allied.  Vishnu  and  Siva  are  supposed  to  have 
been  many  times  Avatar  or  incarnate;  and  hence  the  imagination  of  the  Hindoos  has 
clothed  them  with  a  variety  of  visible  forms,  and  each  has  become  a  distinct  deity, 
to  whom  worship  is  daily  addressed.  So  copious,  indeed,  is  the  Hindoo  pantheon, 
that  it  includes  a  host  of  inferior  divinities.  Nothing  is  done  without  supernatural 
intervention,  in  consequence  of  which  the  winds,  the  sea,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
elements,  the  sun,  the  stars,  fountains,  and  streams,  are  either  converted  into  deities 
by  the  fancies  of  this  superstitious  race,  or  are  each  placed  under  the  immediate 
guardianship  of  one  of  this  train  of  gods  who  crowd  the  Brahminicai  heaven. 
The  assemblage  is  still  farther  swelled  by  myriads  of  demi-gods,  many  of  whom  are 
of  the  worst  description. 

A  little  red  paint  smeared  over  a  stock,  a  stone,  or  a  lump  of  clay,  converts  it 
into  a  deity,  and  a  thousand  absurd  figures,  or  ideal  monsters,  indicate  a  Brahmini- 
cai place  of  worship,  and  perpetually  invite  the  devotee  to  some  act  of  devotion  as 
debasing  in  its ,  nature  as  its  object  is  monstrous  in  conception.  Among  the 
animals  which  are  the  objects  of  Hindoo  adoration,  the  cow  is  the  most  sacred  in  many 
parts  of  India.  This  animal  is  frequently  called  the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  many 
are  kept  by  the  rich  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  worshipped.  Such,  however,  is  the 
influence  of  circumstances  over  superstition,  in  this  respect,  that  the  poor  who  derive 
their  chief  subsistence  from  the  labour  of  that  animal,  do  not  hesitate  to  work  it  hard, 
and  feed  it  sparingly. 

Many  of  the  Hindoo  books  are  said  to  contain  expressions  applied  to  their  chief 
divinity,  so  elevated  that  they  cannot  be  surpassed  by  those  of  the  men  who  enter- 
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tain  the  most  correct  and  sublime  ideas  of  the  divine  nature.  But  if  these  be 
compared  with  the  debasing  nature  of  their  constant  practice  in  religious  worship, 
they  will  appear  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  meaning ;  for  "  no  modern  nation,  of 
equal  civilization,  remains  so  completely  infatuated  as  the  Hindoos  are  with  the 
conviction  of  the  potency  of  magic,  to  the  effect  of  which  every  event,  good  or  bad, 
is  attributed.  Their  religious  rites  have  in  fact  degenerated  to  mere  incantations,  all 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  some  end  through  the  efficacy  of  a  spell,  and  the 
requisite  ceremonies  have  become  so  numerous  and  intricate,  that  no  votary  could 
accomplish  them,  where  he  to  devote  day  and  night  to  their  performance." 

One  of  the  practices  which  stamps  a  peculiar  character  on  the  Hindoo  religion 
is  self-inflicted  penance,  which  is  practised  with  such  extreme  austerity  in  all  parts 
of  India.  This  prodigality  of  life  and  suffering  has  always  distinguished  their  devo- 
tions, and  been  considered  as  meritorious,  and  capable  of  procuring  a  supernatural 
power  for  its  deluded  devotees.  Even  suicide  is  in  some  instances  regarded  as 
laudable.  The  immolation  of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  and  the 
self-devoted  victims  beneath  the  car  of  Juggernauth,  are  well  known  examples.  No 
superior  individual,  or  particular  convocation,  is  acknowledged  in  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  India.  The  separation  of  the  people  into  Castes  is  one  of  its  peculiar 
features,  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  view. 
The  pre-eminence  of  the  Brahmins  is  never  disputed  by  the  other  Castes,  while  in 
theirown  opinion,  their  elevation  above  others  is  utterly  immeasurable,  and  the  whole 
routine  of  their  doctrines  is  admirably  calculated  to  maintain  the  distinction. 

It  would  be  in  vain,  in  the  space  allotted  by  the  limits  of  our  plan,  to  attempt 
a  methodical  view  either  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Hindoo  faith,  or  the  deities  of  their 
mythology.  Superstition  is  ever  fertile  in  the  creation  of  both  ;  and  this  power  seems 
to  have  kept  pace  with  the  unparalleled  productiveness  of  her  soil.  That  very  sun 
that  causes  the  one  to  teem  with  animated  existence,  seems  to  people  the  other  with 
aerial  phantoms.  Besides  the  notions  relative  to  superior  beings  and  the  worship  to 
be  paid  them,  those  that  refer  to  a  future  state  form  a  prominent  part  of  their  theo- 
logical system.  Here  the  doctrine  of  the  Transmigration  of' souls  is  a  distinguish- 
ingfeature.  No  people  appear  to  have  formed  loftier  ideas  of  its  nature,  independently 
of  its  connexion  with  matter.  They  carry  this  idea  to  so  extravagant  a  height,  as 
to  suppose  the  souls  of  both  men  and  animals  to  have  been  originally  portions  of 
the  supreme  mind,  and  consequently  as  participating  of  its  eternity.  The  highest 
destiny  to  which  a  mortal  can  aspire  is,  therefore, re-absorption  into  the  divine  essence, 
where  the  Hindoo  notion  of  supreme  felicity  receives  its  perfection,  and  "  the  mind 
reposes  on  an  unruffled  sea  of  bliss."  But  to  such  a  state  the  most  rigid  ascetics, 
who  have  spent  a  life  of  self-inflicted  torture,  only  can  aspire  ;  the  best  deeds  of  ordi- 
nary life  cannot  excite  a  hope  of  raising  their  author  higher  than  one  of  the  various 
heavens  over  which  their  multiplied  deities  separately  preside.  Very  few,  however, 
are  allowed  to  cherish  the  expectation  of  ascending  to  the  lowest  of  these,  and  the 
great  body  have  only  to  anticipate  the  consolations  that  flow  from  the  transmigration 
of  souls.  Indian  sages  have  devised  a  series  of  punishments  suited  to  the  irregular 
propensities  of  life.  The  institutes  of  Menu  affirm,  that  he  who  steals  grain  in  the 
husk  becomes  a  rat;  if  he  takes  water,  he  is  to  be  a  diver;  if  honey,  a  large  gnat;  and 
if  flesh,  he  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  vulture.  The  next  birth  of  one  who  steals  a 
deer  or  an  elephant,  is  a  wolf;  and  if  a  carriage  be  the  object  of  his  theft,  he  will  sub- 
sequently become  a  camel.  When  once  sunk  from  the  human  to  the  brute  creation, 
the  Puranas  assert  that  he  must  pass  through  many  millions  of  births  before  he 
regains  the  human  form.  Four  hundred  thousand  more  must  then  be  experienced 
among  the  low  classes,  and  one  hundred  among  the  Brahmins,  before  he  can  attain 
the  supreme  felicity  of  absorption.  Their  svstem  of  punishment  is  not,  however, 
Vol.  II.  Z 
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confined  to  these  terrestrial  transmigrations.  The  all  multiplying  system  of  tin- 
Hindoo  theology  lias  created  a  hundred  thousand  hells  lor  the  punishment  of  those 
whom  inferior  evils  could  not  deter  from  the  commission  of  the  more  heinous  crimes. 
When  the  fatal  moment  arrives  which  changes  their  present  existence,  they  arehurried 
away  through  a  space  of  688,000  miles,  among  the  frightful  rocks  and  eternal  snows 
of  the  llimiiialeh  mountains,  to  the  judgment  seat  of  l'amit,  where  his  messengers 
wait  to  convey  them  to  their  respective  places  of  punishment.  Here,  too,  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Hindoos  has  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  state  of  retribution  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime.  The  murderer  is  to  feed  on  flesh  and  blood,  the  adulterer 
to  be  embraced  by  an  image  of  red  hot  iron,  and  the  unmerciful  to  be  constantly 
bitten  by  snakes.  Having  endured  this  state  of  purgatory  for  a  period  proportion- 
ate to  the  magnitude  of  their  crimes,  the  first  step  to  restoration,  is  to  pass  a  long 
series  of  ages  in  the  form  of  some  degraded  animal ;  whence  they  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  being  in  the  manner  already  described. 

A  multiplicity  of  temples  characterizes  the  Hindoo  worship  beyond  any  other 
system  of  priestcraft  that  ever  entwined  itself  round  the  reasoning  powers  of  man. 
To  erect  these  oven-like  edifices,  supply  them  with  images,  and  maintain  their 
worship,  are  always  regarded  as  the  most  meritorious  actions.  Their  number  is, 
therefore,  incredible.  No  village  is  considered  as  inhabitable  without  one.  They 
are  spread  over  the  desert,  and  crown  the  summits  of  almost  every  mountain.  On 
a  plain  near  Burdwan,  a  widow  of  a  Raja  had  erected  a  hundred  and  eight,  each 
containing  an  image  of  the  Linga. 

While  contemplating  a  system  so  degrading,  the  individual  who  regards  Chris- 
tianity as  the  only  medium  by  which  such  a  veil  of  barbarous  superstition  can  be  re- 
moved, and  fallen  man  restored  to  the  favour  and  image  of  his  Maker,  will  rejoice  in 
the  efforts  that  are  making  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  "  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
over  the  oriental  world.  This  is  not  merely  a  work  of  individual  sympathy,  or 
christian  feeling,  but  of  the  utmost  political  importance.  The  principles  of  genuine 
Christianity  render  their  votaries  peaceful  subjects,  and  happy  individuals,  while  the 
superstitions  of  Brahma  produce  precisely  contrary  effects.  The  wisdom  and  policy 
of  the  measures  which  are  now  in  such  active  operation  for  enlightening  the  dark 
places  of  India,  are,  therefore,  equally  apparent.  The  established  church  is  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  and  almost  every  christian  society 
in  Britain,  has  zealous  and  active  labourers  in  India.  More  \\nva  forty  missionary 
stations  are  now  established  within  the  limits  of  this  wide  domain,  whence,  as  from 
so  many  centres,  Christianity  is  diverging  amidst  the  shades  of  pagan  darkness  and 
Moslem  superstition.  For  the  localities  of  these  stations,  however,  and  other  par- 
ticulars respecting  them,  we  must  refer  to  the  map  and  its  accompanying  explana- 
tion designed  to  elucidate  the  religion  of  the  world,  and  the  progress  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen  nations  of  the  globe.  There  is  also  a  considerable  body  of  native 
christians  in  India,  but  they  are  literally  despised  Nazarenes.  The  total  amount  of 
this  class  of  subjects  is  nearly  a  million.  They  often  exist  under  circumstances  of 
degradation,  and  are  treated  with  peculiar  contempt  by  the  Brahmins. 

The  rudiments  of  Education  are  easily  attainable  by  the  Hindoos.  The  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  are  taught  in  day  schools  at  a  small  expense,  where  children 
are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  They  usually 
begin  at  five  years  old  to  trace  letters  in  sand,  by  which  means  they  learn  to  read 
and  write  at  the  same  time.  After  being  occupied  a  few  months  in  this  manner, 
they  make  figures  on  palmira  leaves  with  a  reed  pen,  and  learn  numeration,  with 
the  weights  and  measures,  and  other  common  tables.  The  next  step  in  this  system 
of  instruction,  is  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  practice  and  the  method  of 
keeping  accounts,  with  which  the  Hindoo  arithmetic  generally  closes.     In   the 
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schemes  of  Hindoo  instruction,  arithmetic  and  accounts  are  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  one  designed  for  agricultural,  and  the  other  for  commercial  transac- 
tions. It  is  the  rules  of  arithmetic  only  that  are  taught  in  the  schools  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  business  of  life  is  generally  attained  in  some  shop  or  office. 
Gooroos,  or  family  priests,  are  also  retained  by  the  more  wealthy  Hindoos  to  instruct 
their  children  in  the  elements  of  general  knowledge  as  well  as  in  those  of  religion. 
In  the  application  of  their  knowledge  to  agricultural  concerns,  their  practical 
geometry  appears  to  be  very  deficient,  as  they  have  no  instrument  for  measuring 
angles,  nor  any  means  for  finding  the  area  of  irregular  figures,  but  by  reducing 
them  to  parallelograms,  in  which  estimation  they  are  guided  by  the  eye  alone. 

In  many  circumstances  ancient  and  modern  India  are  the  same,  and  in  others 
a  great  similarity  may  be  traced  ;  but  whether  the  languages  spoken  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  invasion  and  those  in  present  use  are  identical,  the  Greeks  have  left  us 
no  means  of  judging.  The  Sanscrit  is  the  sacred  and  the  radical  language  of  India, 
and  such  is  its  antiquity,  that  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  preserved  any  account 
of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  originally  spoken.  Nearly  all  the  various  languages 
of  India  have  sprung  from  this  original  stock  ;  the  three  most  ancient  of  which  are 
the  Prakrit,  the  Bali,  and  the  Zend.  Many  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jainas  are 
preserved  in  the  first ;  those  that  relate  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  in  the  second  ; 
while  those  that  contain  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  are  written  in  the  third.  The 
modern  dialects  are  numerous.  Hindostanee  is  the  language  of  general  intercourse  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  this  they  are  all  purely  local.  "  It  has  long  been  remarked, 
that  science  and  Literature,  are  in  a  progressive  state  of  decay  among  the  natives 
of  India,  the  number  of  learned  men  being  not  only  diminished,  but  the  circle  of 
learning,  even  among  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it,  greatly  contracted.  The 
abstract  sciences  are  abandoned,  polite  literature  neglected,  and  no  branch  of  learning 
cultivated  but  what  is  connected  with  peculiar  religious  sects  and  doctrines,  or  with  the 
astrology  of  the  people.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is  the 
disuse,  and  even  actual  loss  of  many  valuable  books  ;  and  it  has  been  feared  by 
many,  that  unless  government  interfered  with  a  fostering  hand,  the  revival  of  the 
letters  among  the  natives  would  become  hopeless,  from  want  of  books,  and  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  explain  them." 

Hindoo  Literature  can  scarcely  fail  to  participate  in  the  fantasies  of  their 
religious  belief.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  extravagant  fables  and  mystic  strains  ; 
often  untelligible,  and  frequently  worse  than  useless  when  understood.  The 
intrigues  and  wars  of  their  deities  are  their  perpetual  themes;  but  besides  these,  love 
and  pleasure  have  always  entered  profusely  into  the  poetry  of  the  east,  and  their 
descriptions  constantly  verge  towards  voluptuous  excess,  or  rest  on  puerile  fancies. 
Here  the  imagination  luxuriates  amidst  flowers,  balmy  breezes,  and  all  the  redun- 
dance of  oriental  nature ;  but  it  is  the  senses  and  the  passions,  not  the  heart,  that 
are  addressed.  Sir  William  Jones  has  given  a  good  specimen  of  these  amatory 
poems  in  his  translation  of  the  songs  of  the  Jayadeva,  which  relate  to  "  the  two 
brightest  lights  of  love  in  the  heaven  of  India."  Dramatic  compositions  and  fables 
have  always  formed  principal  branches  of  oriental  literature,  and  in  this  last  India 
chiefly  excels.  The  science  of  fact  does  not  seem  to  exist  there.  Nothing  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  their  literature  that  deserves  the  name  of  history  % 
the  Puranas  and  sacred  poems  afford  the  only  substitute,  and  they  are  mere  legends, 
full  of  fable  and  mythology.  Geographical  knowledge  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  and 
Major  Wilfred,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  the  subject,  remarks,  that "  these  works, 
whether  geographical  or  historical,  are  most  extravagant  compositions,  in  which  little 
regard  indeed  is  paid  to  truth.  They  seem  to  view  the  globe  through  a  prism,  as  if 
adorned  with  the  liveliest  colours.  Mountains  are  of  solid  gold,  bright  as  ten  thousand 
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suns,  and  others  are  of  precious  gems.  Some  of  silver,  borrow  the  mild  and  dewy 
beams  of  the  moon.  There  are  rivers  and  seas  of  liquid  amber,  clarified  butter, 
milk,  curds,  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Geographical  truth  is  sacrificed  to  a  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  countries,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers." 

Circumstances  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  exact 
sciences  ;  and  our  present  system  of  arithmetical  notation  has  been  traced  to  a 
Sanscrit  origin.  The  translations  lately  made  from  the  works  entitled  Beja  (imiita 
and  Lilavati,  show  that  Algebra  was  early  and  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Hindoos. 
These  contain  specimens  of  indeterminate  analysis,  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated 
in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  early  Greek  treatise  of  Diopliantus. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that  the  whole  process  was  of  their  own  invention. 
The  modern  Hindoos,  however,  are  much  inferior  to  their  ancestors  in  scientific 
knowledge. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  essential  business  of  life  is  the  same.  Men  every 
where  eat,  drink,  sleep,  converse,  exchange  commodities,  and  enter  into  amusements 
together.  It  is  in  the  modes  of  doing  these  things  that  the  difference  exists  which 
constitutes  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  a  people.  Few  are  more  strongly  marked 
by  these  peculiarities  than  the  Hindoos,  and  none  are  more  interesting  from  their 
intimate  connexion  with  this  country.  The  entire  business  of  Hindoo  life  is  so  deeply 
involved  in  their  religious  system,  that  the  manners,  customs,  and  character  of  the 
one  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  other;  and  their  division  into  Castes,  forms 
the  basis  of  most  of  their  peculiarities. 

The  Hindoos  have  in  all  ages  excited  surprise  and  interest  in  the  western  world, 
and  when  the  ambition  of  universal  rule  led  Alexander  across  the  Indus,  he  found 
the  same  people,  though  not  composed  of  the  same  individuals,  who  now  inhabit  the 
plains  of  Hindostan.  They  were  then  unlike  every  thing  the  Greeks  had  encountered 
in  their  previous  career,  and  they  are  still  unlike  every  other  nation,  notwithstanding 
the  series  of  revolutions  and  conquests  with  which  their  country  has  been  shaken 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  period,  the  Hindoos  were  only  seen,  not  known.  It  was  the 
exterior  of  society  alone  that  was  observed.  The  travellers  by  whom  they  were 
visited  could  understand  neither  their  language  nor  institutions ;  and  the  laws  and 
religion  of  the  country  excluded  them  from  any  social  intercourse  with  its  inhabi- 
tants. So  far  as  observation  could  be  made  under  such  circumstances,  the  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  the  observers  were  favourable.  Their  delicacy  of  form,  their  polite 
and  courteous  address,  their  quiet  deportment,  and  the  display  of  wealth  and  pomp 
in  their  courts,  gave  foreigners  an  idea  of  their  being  an  elegant  and  a  refined  people. 
They  appeared  to  have  risen  high  in  the  scale  of  civilization  ;  and  though  the  heat  of 
their  climate  had  tinged  their  character  with  effeminacy,  they  seemed  to  be  strangers 
to  the  turbulence  and  disorder  that  characterize  the  earlier  stages  of  society. 

Since  the  establishment  of  British  power  in  India,  the  spirit  of  learned  inquiry, 
and  of  insatiable  curiosity,  has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  recesses  of  Hindoo 
retirement,  and  raised  the  veil  that  covered  their  domestic  life.  By  these  researches 
their  institutions  have  become  better  understood,  their  manners  and  customs  more 
fully  known,  and  their  character  more  justly  appreciated  ;  but  with  this  knowledge 
the  first  impressions  were  dissipated,  and  the  flattering  exterior  was  found  to  be  the 
mark  of  an  interested  servility,  rather  than  the  indication  of  a  refined  and  noble 
mind.  "  The  hour  that  makes  a  man  a  slave  takes  away  half  his  value,"  is  an  observa- 
tion at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Homer,  and  is  fully  verified  in  the  Hindoos,  for  the 
pressure  of  subjection  never  laid  heavier  upon  any  people.  "  Despotism  is  not  only 
the  leading  principle  in  the  governments  of  Hindostan,  but  it  pervades  the  very 
frame  of  society,  from  the  highest  orders,  to  the  most  abject  classes  of  the  community. 
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Hindoo  society  presents  no  feature  so  prominent,  or  contains  any  principle  so 
degrading  to  the  great  body  of  its  numbers,  as  its  division  into  Castes.  The  whole 
population  is  divided  according  to  the  Hindoo  laws  into  four  distinct  orders  of 
beings,  which  scarcely  acknowledge  any  common  nature,  and  between  whom  an 
"  impassable  gulf,"  is  fixed,  except  through  the  medium  of  transmigration. 

All  the  institutions  of  the  Hindoos  bear  evident  marks  of  having  originated  at 
a  period  when  society  still  retained  its  simplest  form.  While  the  pastoral  state 
continues,  no  distinction  of  classes  can  be  known  ;  no  difference  is  perceived,  and 
no  variety  of  pursuits  followed.  But  when  this  stage  has  given  place  to  an  agri- 
cultural state,  privations  diminish,  enjoyments  inci'ease,  property  is  acknowledged, 
protection  becomes  necessary,  and  division  of  labour  convenient.  The  classification 
of  the  people  instituted  by  the  Hindoo  laws  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and,  at  the  time'of 
its  institution,  one  of  the  most  natural,  forms  of  the  division  of  employments.  As  the 
children  of  those  whom  the  lawgiver  assigned  to  the  respective  classes  are  invariably 
doomed  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers  through  all  generations,  an  insu- 
perable barrier  is  placed  to  all  further  improvement.  Few  states  of  society  have 
yet  been  discovered  in  which  the  priestly  office  is  unknown,  and  those  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion,  are  always  held  in  the  highest  veneration  during 
the  rudest  ages.  These  are  succeeded  in  respect  by  the  protectors  of  property  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  ground.  But  when  these  are  once  established,  there  still 
remain  subsidiary  duties  to  be  performed,  which,  though  not  honourable  in  them- 
selves, are  essential  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  community.  It  was  upon 
this  basis  that  the  division  of  the  Hindoos  took  place,  and  still  rests.  The  first  class 
are,  therefore,  Brahmins,  or  priests  ;  the  second  Cshatriyas,  or  soldiers  ;  the  third 
Vaisyas,  or  husbandmen  ;  and  the  fourth  Sudras,  or  labourers.  In  the  original  for- 
mation of  these  classes,  the  great  first  cause,  whom  they  call  Brahm,  is  supposed  to 
have  created  the  Brahmin  from  his  mouth,  as  the  emblem  of  wisdom  ;  the  Cshatriya 
from  his  heart,  as  an  indication  of  courage  ;  the  Vaisya  from  his  thigh,  as  a  mark  of 
strength  and  support ;  and  the  Sudra  from  his  feet,  as  denoting  servitude.  The  whole 
tenor  of  Hindoo  society  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  this  division,  that  each  Caste 
requires  a  brief  elucidation. 

The  Brahmins  are  held  sacred  by  all  classes  of  Hindoos,  and  revered  as  demi- 
gods. The  sacred  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  denominated  the  laws  of  Menu,  declare, 
"  From  his  high  birth  alone,  a  Brahmin  is  an  object  of  veneration  even  to  the  Deity; 
his  declarations  to  mankind  are  decisive  evidence  ;  and  the  Veda  itself  confers  on 
him  that  character."  Again,  "  a  priest  who  well  knows  the  law,  needs  not  complain 
to  the  king  of  any  grievous  injury,  since,  even  by  his  own  power,  he  may  chastise  those 
who  injure  him ;  his  own  power  is  mightier  than  the  royal  power  ;  by  his  own 
might,  therefore,  may  a  Brahmin  coerce  his  foes.  He  may  use  without  hesitation 
the  powerful  charms  revealed  to  Athawan  and  Angiras  ;  for  speech  is  the  weapon 
of  a  Brahmin  ;  with  that  he  may  destroy  his  oppressors.  Let  not  the  king,  although 
in  the  greatest  distress,  provoke  Brahmins  to  anger,  for  they,  once  enraged,  could 
immediately  destroy  him  with  his  troops,  elephants,  horses,  and  cars.  Who  with- 
out perishing  could  provoke  those  holy  men,  by  whom  the  all-devouring  flame  was 
created,  the  sea  with  waters  not  drinkable,  and  the  moon  with  its  wane  and  increase? 
What  prince  could  gain  wealth  by  oppressing  those  who,  if  angry,  could  frame 
other  worlds  and  regents  of  worlds,  could  give  being  to  other  gods  and  mortals  t 
What  man  desirous  of  life,  would  injure  those,  by  the  aid  of  whom  worlds  and  gods 
perpetually  subsist,  those  who  arerichin  the  knowledge  of  the  Veda?  ABrahmin,whe- 
ther  learned  or  ignorant,  is  a  powerful  divinity  ;  even  as  fire  is  a  powerful  divinity, 
whether  consecrated  or  popular.     Thus,  though  Brahmins  employ  themselves  in  all 
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scuts  of  mean  occupations,  they  must  invariably  be  honoured,  for  they  are  some- 
thing transcendantly  divine." 

Thus  elevated  in  society,  a  Brahmin  considers  himself  the  first  of  created 
beings,  and  his  superiority  to  t he  rest  of  mankind,  at  least  equal  to  the  difference 
between  God  and  himself.  The  meanest  Brahmin  would  think  himself  polluted  by 
eating  with  the  king,  and  death  would  appear  to  him  preferable  to  Buffering  his 
daughter  to  be  married  to  his  sovereign.  They  have  no  possessions  to  support  this 
dignity,  but  subsist  entirely  upon  alms.  With  the  advantages  they  possess,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  they  have  neglected  themselves  in  reference  to  the  command 
of  property.  They  are  the  whole  regulators  of  Hindoo  life.  To  them  are  com- 
mitted the  sacred  books  which  are  full  of  precepts  respecting  gifts  to  the  Brahmins, 
and  they  are  the  sole  interpreters  of  these  precepts.  Dr.  Buchanan  says,  that  in 
India  taking  alms  is  no  mark  of  inferiority,  but  the  contrary  ;  as  he  who  receives 
is  always  considered  as  belonging  to  a  higher  class  than  he  who  gives.  The  duties 
of  the  Brahmins  are  to  read  the  Vedas,  to  instruct  the  youth  of  their  own  Caste, 
and  to  offer  sacrifices  and  perform  other  religious  duties. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  priestly  Caste,  is  the  military.  In  every  rude  state  of 
society,  where  misfortunes  are  numerous,  men  are  prone  to  anticipate  evils  from 
Nature,  or  annoyances  from  man.  The  office  of  the  priest  is  to  sooth  them  under 
the  one,  and  of  the  soldier  to  protect  them  from  the  other.  The  military  orders  are, 
therefore,  highly  respected  in  such  periods  of  ciyilization,  and  the  Caste  of  Cshat- 
riyas,  or  Rajiputs,  (sons  of  kings)  are  the  objects  of  unbounded  respect  to  all  but 
the  Brahmins.  They  are  as  much  elevated  above  the  other  Castes,  as  the  Brah- 
mins are  above  them.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  C^hatriyas  to  bear  arms, 
and  their  subsistence  is  derived  from  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  sovereign  for 
the  support  of  his  army. 

The  third  Caste  of  Hindoos  embraces  the  Vaisi/as,  whose  employment  is  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  tend  the  cattle,  and  carry  on  merchandize.  They  are  superior 
only  to  the  Sudras,  from  whom  they  exact  the  same  profound  respect  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  Cshatriyas.  Lowest  in  the  chain  is  the  degraded  Sudra,  who  is  as 
much  an  object  of  contempt  as  the  Brahmin  is  of  veneration.  They  are  not  only 
doomed  to  the  most  servile  labour,  but  denied  the  common  privileges  of  society  ; 
cut  off  from  all  hope  in  the  present  life,  and  left  to  perish  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
They  are  more  severely  punished  for  their  offences  than  the  other  Castes,  and  are 
forbidden  to  possess  any  property.  The  laws  of  Menu  command,  "  Let  not  a 
Brahmin  :;ive  advice  to  a  Sudra,  nor  what  remains  of  his  table,  nor  clarified  butter, 
of  which  a  part  has  been  offered,  nor  let  him  give  spiritual  counsel  to  such  a  man, 
nor  inform  him  of  the  legal  expiation  of  his  sin  ;  surely  he  who  declares  the  law  to 
a  servile  man,  and  he  who  instructs  him  in  the  mode  of  expiating  sin,  sinks  with 
that  very  man  into  the  hell  named  Asamvrita." 

So  strict  and  prohibitory  were  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  that  their 
literal  fulfilment  was  perhaps  impossible,  and  some  deviations  have  therefore  taken 
place  in  modern  practice.  When  an  individual  cannot  obtain  subsistence  in  the 
Caste  to  which  he  belongs,  he  is  permitted  to  descend  to  the  employment  of  a  lower; 
but  no  means  can  raise  him  from  a  lower  to  a  higher.  The  strictest  prohibitions  were 
maintained  in  reference  to  the  intermixture  of  the  Castes  by  marriage  ;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  too  powerful  for  the  enactments  of  legislation  ; 
irregularities  in  this  respect  were  introduced,  and  a  progeny  arose  who  did  not 
belong  to  any  class,  and  were  despised  by  all.  No  occupation  attached  to  them,  no 
lawful  means  of  subsistence  were  within  their  reach.  They  were  consequently 
reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  depending  upon  the  charity  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  held  in  the  utmost   contempt,  or  of  applying  themselves,  with  all  the 
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ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  much  injured  men,  to  the  plunder  of  the  rest,  by 
whom  they  were  considered  as  the  most  wretched  outcasts.  The  division  of  labour 
already  established,  was  only  adapted  to  provide  for  the  wants,  and  meet  the  desires 
of  man  in  the  rudest  state  of  existence  ;  but  as  civilization  advanced,  these  desires 
became  more  expansive,  and  new  wants  arose  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made.  To  adjust  these  inconveniences,  a  classification  of  the  mixed  race  was 
adopted,  and  occupations  assigned  them.  Some  became  weavers  of  cloth,  others 
workers  in  iron,  and  many  followed  different  occupations,  till  the  exigencies  of  the 
community  were  supplied.  Arts  and  manufactures  were  thus  introduced,  and  the 
sacred  books  specify  thirty-six  classes  who  were  thus  engaged.  The  highest  of  these 
classes  is  the  offspring  of  a  Brahmin,  and  a  woman  of  the  Cshatriya  Caste,  and 
their  business  is  to  teach  the  military  exercise.  The  lowest  is  descended  from  a 
Sudra  and  a  female  of  the  sacred  class.  These  are  called  Chandalas,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  criminals,  carrying  dead  persons,  and  in  other  degrading 
offices,  that  are  accounted  unclean.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  degradation  and  contumely  offered  to  the  lowest  of  these  mixed  classes. 
They  are  compelled  to  live  in  a  sequestered  place  by  themselves,  lest  their  presence 
should  pollute  the  towns  in  which  they  reside,  and  if  they  are  about  to  meet  a  man 
of  the  higher  Castes,  they  must  turn  out  of  the  way  that  he  may  not  be  contami- 
nated by  their  approach.  In  reference  to  the  three  more  honourable  classes,  the 
whole  of  life  is  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first  is  that  of  the  student ;  the 
second  that  of  the  householder ;  the  third  that  of  penance,  in  which  the  individual 
secludes  himself  in  a  forest ;  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  ascetic,  who  is  wholly 
engaged  in  divine  contemplation.  The  children,  even  of  the  Brahmins,  are  only 
considered  as  ranking  in  the  class  of  Sudras,  until  their  investiture  as  students. 
The  greatest  object  of  instruction  with  the  Brahmins,  is  the  reading  of  the  Vedas. 
In  addition  to  serving  the  tutor  in  the  most  assiduous  manner,  those  for  the  sacred 
office  have  also  the  distinction  of  obtaining  their  daily  support  by  begging,  which 
in  point  of  religious  merit  is  equal  to  fasting.  As  in  most  other  concerns  of  life, 
the  attention  of  both  preceptor  and  pupil  is  chiefly  directed  to  frivolous  observances, 
while  subjects  of  real  utility  are  altogether  overlooked.  The  laws  on  this  point  are 
minute  and  emphatic,  and  even  ludicrous,  in  describing  the  conduct  of  the  student 
towards  the  preceptor,  while  the  precepts  that  relate  to  the  instruction  he  is  to 
receive,  are  few  and  indefinite.  The  duration  of  study  is  equally  undetermined. 
The  student  in  the  Vedas  may  continue  in  the  house  of  his  preceptor  thirty-six 
years,  or  even  for  life,  which  is  still  more  meritorious. 

Marriage  with  the  Hindoos  is  considered  as  a  religious  duty  of  the  highest 
order  ;  and  it  is  by  this  that  a  man  enters  on  the  second  state  of  existence,  and  takes 
his  place  in  society.  As  none  but  male  descendants  can  perform  the  obsequies  to 
the  manes  of  their  ancestors,  it  is  considered  as  an  irreparable  calamity  to  die  with- 
out male  issue.  This  sacred  obligation  is,  therefore,  always  attended  to  at  an  early 
period,  unless  it  be  protracted  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  study  of  the  \  edas. 

Nothing  more  strongly  marks  the  state  of  society  than  the  condition  of  its 
females.  Among  all  barbarous  tribes  they  are  absolute  slaves  ;  but  as  civilization 
advances,  they  are  gradually  elevated  to  their  proper  rank,  as  the  fairest  work  of 
the  creation.  Scarcely  any  state  can  be  more  degrading  and  dependant  than  that 
of  women  among  the  Hindoos.  They  have  no  choice  in  their  own  destiny,  for 
they  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  father  till  three  years  after  their  nuptial 
age";  and  it  is  one  of  the  sacred  duties  of  a  parent  to  place  his  daughter  in  a  situa- 
tion to  become  a  mother.  If  he  neglects  this  till  the  time  above  specified,  he  forfeits 
all  controul  over  her,  and  she  is  then  at  liberty  to  choose  a  husband  for  herself. 
When  married  she  is  immured  in  her  dwelling,  excluded  from  education,  from  reli- 
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gious  instruction,  unci  from  the  temples.  Her  dependence  upon  her  husband  is  per 
petual.  The  laws  are  lull  and  minute  on  this  point.  "  By  a  girl,  or  by  a  young 
woman,  or  by  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  nothing  must  be  done  even  in  her  own 
dwelling  place,  according  to  her  mere  pleasure  ;  in  childhood,  a  female  must  be 
dependant .on  her  father  ;  in  youth  on  her  husband ;  her  lord  being  dead,  or  her 
sons  ;  a  woman  must  never  seek  independence."  The  deference  which  is  exacted 
from  a  wife  towards  her  husband  is  boundless.  If  ever  so  ill  treated,  she  is  com- 
manded to  revere  him  as  a  superior  being.  Notwithstanding  so  much  is  exacted 
from  the  fair  sex,  nothing  can  exceed  the  contempt  with  which  they  are  treated  in  their 
sacred  books,  where  they  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  unless  in  connexion  with  some 
degrading  epithet.  Polygamy  is  tolerated,  but  the  females  are  not  permitted  to 
marry  a  second  time;  though  when  the  wife  dies  the  husband  seldom  loses  a  moment 
in  choosing  another.  The  Nairs  are  exceptions,  as  among  them  the  women  are 
allowed  a  plurality  of  husbands.  A  husband  can  dismiss  his  wife  on  numerous  pre- 
tences ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  can  absolve  the  wife  from  her  matrimonial  engage- 
ment. The  wife  is  never  permitted  to  eat  in  the  presence  of  her  husband ;  and 
Dr.  Buchanan  says,  the  Hindoos  are  accustomed  to  beat  their  wives.  The  Abbe 
Dubois  gives  the  following  as  a  general  description  of  conjugal  life  in  India.  "  The 
young  wife  beaten  by  her  husband,  and  harassed  by  her  mother-in-law,  who  treats 
her  as  a  slave,  finding  no  remedy  for  ill  usage  but  in  flying  to  her  father's  house — 
recalled  by  fair  promises  of  kinder  treatment — the  word  broken — recourse  had  to 
the  same  remedy — but  at  last  the  children  which  she  brings  into  the  world,  and 
other  circumstances,  compel  her  to  do  her  best,  by  remaining  in  her  husbasd's  house, 
with  the  show  of  being  contented  with  her  lot. — The  object  for  which  a  Hindoo 
marries  is  not  to  gain  a  companion  to  aid  him  in  enduring  the  evils  of  life,  but  a  slave 
to  bear  children,  and  be  subservient  to  his  rule."  Marriages  are  not  only  universal 
in  India,  but  they  are  contracted  at  an  early  age  by  both  parties.  An  unmarried 
man  at  twenty-five,  and  a  female  at  fifteen,  would  be  considered  as  extraordinary 
occurrences  ;  and  so  essential  is  marriage  considered  among  the  Hindoos,  that  a 
man  is  never  consulted  on  any  great  affair,  or  employed  in  any  important  trust  till 
he  becomes  a  husband.  Girls  are  generally  married  between  the  age  of  seven  and 
nine  ;  but  remain  at  their  father's  house  for  a  few  years  till  they  are  considered  fit 
to  go  home,  when  a  great  part  of  what  the  husband  possesses  is  frequently  spent  at 
the  marriage  festival. 

Another  of  the  stages  into  which  the  Hindoos  divide  human  life,  is  that  of 
penance,  in  which  the  individual  resides  wholly  in  a  forest.  All  property  and 
worldly  duties  are  left  behind,  and  he  must  live  iipon  the  fruits,  berries,  and'roots 
he  can  collect  in  the  forest.  His  clothing  is  to  consist  of  a  black  antelope  skin,  or 
a  vesture  of  bark,  and  he  is  to  suffer  his  hair,  his  beard,  and  his  nails  to  grow  con 
tinually.  He  is  commanded  to  entertain  all  who  visit  him,  with  such  food  as  he 
has,  to  read  the  Vedas,  to  perform  the  sacraments,  to  keep  his  mind  intent  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  to  bear  a  tender  affection  to  all  animated  bodies.  Respecting 
this  state,  the  laws  of  Menu  ordain, — "  Let  him  slide  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  ground,  or  let  him  stand  a  whole  day  on  tip-toe,  or  let  him  continue  in  motion, 
rising  and  sitting  alternately,  but  at  sun-rise,  at  noon,  and  at  sun-set,  let  him  go  to 
the  waters  and  bathe.  In  the  hot  season,  let  him  sit  exposed  to  five  fires,  four  blaz- 
ing around  him  with  the  sun  above,  in  the  rains  let  him  stand  uncovered,  without 
even  a  mantle,  where  the  clouds  pour  the  heaviest  showers  ;  in  the  cold  seasons  let 
him  wear  a  humid  vesture,  and  enduring  harsher  and  harsher  mortifications,  let 
him  dry  up  his  bodily  frame.  Let  him  live  without  external  fire,  without  house, 
wholly  silent,  feeding  on  roots  and  fruits,  sleeping  on  the  bare  earth,  dwelling  at 
the  roots  of  trees.     From  devout  Brahmins  let  him  receive  alms  to  support  life,  or 
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from  other  housekeepers  of  twice-born  classes,  who  dwell  in  the  forest.  Or,  if  he 
has  any  incurable  disease,  let  him  advance  in  a  straight  path,  towards  the  invincible 
north-east  point,  feeding-  on  water  and  air,  till  his  mortal  frame  totally  decay,  and 
his  soul  become  united  with  the  supreme."  It  is  in  conformity  with  these  principles 
that  the  self-inflicted  class  of  Hindoo  saints,  denominated  Fakeers,  have  excited  so 
much  surprise  in  the  minds  of  Europeans.  Some  of  them  hold  their  hands  above 
their  heads  till  the  power  of  moving  their  arms  is  destroyed,  others  remain  in  a 
standing  posture  for  years,  and  many  fix  their  eyes  on  the  blazing  sun,  till  the  faculty 
of  vision  is  extinguished,  or  gaze  at  the  heavens  with  their  head  turned  over  one  shoul- 
der till  it  cannot  be  restored  to  its  natural  position,  and  nothing  but  liquids  can  be 
swallowed.  The  very  imagination  seems  exhausted  in  devising  new  means  of  self- 
torture  to  appease  their  deities,  by  atoning  for  the  want  of  moral  conduct,  or  to 
gain  the  favour  of  men,  and  raise  themselves  to  that  veneration  which  the  Brahmin 
derives  from  his  birth.  For  this  purpose,  the  Fakeers  and  Yogees  lacerate  them- 
selves with  whips,  lie  on  beds  of  iron  spikes,  bury  themselves  up  to  the  neck  in  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  entirely,  leaving  only  a  small  hole  to  allow  them  to  breathe,  or 
chain  themselves  for  life  to  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The  extent  to  which  they  will  carry  the 
penance  of  fasting  is  almost  incredible.  The  Yogee  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  must  keep  his  body  still,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  same 
object,  frequently  the  top  of  his  nose,  and  his  mind  wholly  engaged  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  divine  essence,  which  they  consider  as  the  highest  exercise  of 
the  human  powers,  and  that  which  most  fully  prepares  the  soul  for  its  absorption 
into  the  deity,  when  it  quits  this  mortal  existence. 

Human  sacrifices  were  in  former  ages  offered  by  the  Hindoos,  and  though  the 
progress  of  civilization  has  abolished  this  direct  and  open  violation  of  the  law  of 
Nature,  it  has  not  yet  banished  numerous  acts  of  religious  suicide.  These  are  still 
repeated  with  horrid  frequency  and  abominable  rites,  which  the  mind  cannot  even 
contemplate  without  recoiling  from  the  subject.  Children  are  thrown  to  the  sharks 
in  the  Ganges,  devotees  plunge  themselves  into  the  sacred  and  fatal  stream, 
widows  expire  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands,  and  it  is  still  considered  as  one 
of  the  grandest  achievements  of  piety  for  the  deluded  objects  of  Indian  superstition 
to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  honour  of  their  gods,  on  their  solemn  festivals.  On 
these  occasions,  the  image  of  the  supposed  deity,  mounted  on  a  ponderous  car,  is 
drawn  in  procession  by  a  multitude  of  priests  and  worshippers.  The  devotees,  even 
parents  with  children  in  their  arms,  throw  themselves  before  the  wheels  of  the  car, 
and  are  instantly  crushed  to  death,  and  the  bones  that  are  bleaching  on  the  plains 
for  miles  around  Juggernauth,  supply  abundant  proofs  of  the  horrid  frequency  of 
this  self-immolation. 

Both  the  physical  and  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  are  much  influenced 
by  the  climate  and  natural  circumstances  under  which  they  live.  They  are 
generally  below  the  European  stature,  and  their  muscular  strength  is  less  than  their 
bodily  frame  seems  to  indicate.  The  form  of  the  Indian  females  is  slender  and 
delicately  proportioned,  and  "  their  skins,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  are  of  a  polish  and 
softness  beyond  that  of  all  their  rivals  on  the  globe."  The  same  writer  remarks  ; 
"  In  Hindostan,  the  common  people  of  all  sorts  are  a  diminutive  race,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  higher  castes  and  better  fortunes  ;  and  yield  still  more  to  them  in 
all  the  advantages  of  physiognomy.  There  is  not  a  handsomer  race  in  the  universe 
than  the  Banians  of  Guzerat;  the  Haramcores,  whose  business  is  to  remove  all  kinds 
of  filth,  and  the  buryers  and  burners  of  dead  bodies,  are  remarkably  ugly."  The 
Hindoos  are  most  diminutive  towards  the  south,  and  gradually  improve,  both  in 
stature  and  appearance,  in  advancing  northwards.  The  delicacy  of  their  physical 
texture  is  also  accompanied  with  a  great  acuteness  and  sensibility  in  the  organs 
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of  sense,  and  imparts  a  peculiar  fitness  for  prosecuting  many  of  the  finest  manual 
operations.  The  Hindoo  lias  been  described  as  a  kind  of  sensitive  plant  ;  his 
imagination  and  his  passions  are  easily  inflamed,  and  his  whole  mental  powers 
Seem  to  be  in  unison  with  the  sensibility  of  his  bodily  structure.  The  simplicity  of 
his  food,  and  the  smallness  of  his  consumption,  as  well  as  the  climate,  have, 
undoubtedly,  an  effect  in  producing  that  feebleness  which  so  strongly  marks  this 
effeminate  race.  Many  of  them  entirely  abstain  from  the  use  of  animal  food, 
in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  religious  belief,  and  where  a  total  prohibition  does 
not  exist,  it  is  very  sparingly  used. 

Their  agility"  is  strikingly  manifested  in  those  contortions  and  feats  which 
render  them  the  most  complete  tumblers  and  jugglers  in  the  world.  When  unencum- 
bered their  messengers  will  travel,  and  their  troops  march,  quicker  than  the  most 
robust  Europeans  ;  but  if  obliged  to  carry  arms  or  baggage,  their  weakness  immedi- 
ately becomes  apparent.  So  active  and  persevering  are  many  of  the  Indian  messengers 
that  they  will  walk  fifty  miles  a  day,  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  without  intermission. 

Among  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Hindoo  character  must  be  classed 
indolence,  falsehood,  avarice,  apathy,  filth,  and  indelicacy.  With  them  it  is  a  maxim, 
"  it  is  more  happy  to  be  seated  than  to  walk,  it  is  more  happy  to  sleep  than  to  awake  ; 
but  the  happiest  of  all  is  death."  This  listless  apathy  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  the 
climate  and  manner  of  living,  which  make  the  body  feeble,  and  exertion  irksome, 
but  it  is  also  the  natural  consequence  of  their  government  and  religion.  By  the  one 
property  is  rendered  insecure,  and  by  the  other  all  emulation  is  destroyed,  and  all 
motive  to  exertion  annihilated.  Avarice,  which  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  weakness 
and  sloth,  is  common  to  all  classes  ;  and  all  eastern  travellers  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony to  their  penurious  habits.  Their  avaricious  dispositions,  and  want  of  generosity, 
are  strongly  evinced  by  many  of  their  common  maxims.  One  of  these  is  thus 
expressed.  "  From  poverty  a  man  cometh  to  shame.  Alas  !  the  want  of  riches  is 
the  foundation  of  every  misfortune. — It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  forest  haunted  by 
lions  and  tigers,  than  to  live  among  relations  after  the  loss  of  wealth."  To  accom- 
plish their  purposes,  the  most  complete  dissimulation,  with  the  most  unblushing 
falsehoods,  are  uniformly  resorted  to  whenever  they  are  likely  to  answer  their  end. 
This  is  abundantly  evident  to  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  courts  of  justice. 
Sir  William  Jones,  whose  experience  and  credibility  give  great  weight  to  his  testi- 
mony, remarks,  when  addressing  the  Grand  Jury  of  Calcutta,  ''I  have  many  reasons 
to  believe,  and  none  to  doubt,  that  affidavits  of  every  imaginable  fact  may  as  easily 
be  procured  in  the  streets  and  markets  of  Calcutta,  especially  from  the  natives,  as 
any  other  article  of  traffic."  On  this  subject  a  living  writer,  (Lord  Teignmouth) 
■whose  testimony  is  indisputable,  says,  "  It  is  the  business  of  all,  from  the  Ryot  to 
the  Dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive ;  the  simplest  matters  of  fact  are  designedly 
covered  with  a  veil,  which  no  human  understanding  can  penetrate.  Mr.  Strachey, 
also  asserts  that  "  the  honest  men  as  well  as  the  rogues  are  perjured."  Dissimula- 
tion of  all  kinds,  and  breaches  of  the  most  solemn  contracts  are  so  frequent  in 
India,  even  between  the  natives  themselves,  that  they  cease  to  excite  any  indigna- 
tion, and  are  considered  as  among  the  common  calamities  of  life.  Even  the  most 
sacred  class  cannot  be  exonerated  from  this  serious  charge,  for  M.  Dubois  says  that 
one  of  their  own  number  defined  a  Brahmin  as  "  an  ant's  nest  of  lies  and  impos 
tures."  The  same  writer  also  says  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  Brahmins  so 
far  excel  the  other  Hindoos  as  in  the  art  of  lying.  "  It  has  taken  so  deep  root  among 
them,  that  so  far  from  blushing  when  detected  in  it,  many  of  them  make  it  their 
boast." 

Another  distinguishing  trait  in  their  character,  is  their  apathy  and  want  of 
feeling  for  each  other.     The  Hindoo,  indeed,  is  a  mass  of  contradictions  ;  for  while 
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his  religion  makes  him  live  in  the  perpetual  dread  of  killing  an  insect,  and  renders 
the  death  of  an  animal  of  the  sacred  class,  though  unintentional,  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes,  it  teaches  him  to  look  upon  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures  with  un- 
paralleled insensibility.  The  apathy  he  manifests  on  these  occasions,  even  merges 
into  active  cruelty.  When  a  wretched  Hindoo  is  overtaken  by  illness,  and  unable 
to  help  himself,  he  is  often  deserted,  and  left  to  pine  alone,  wholly  deprived  of  those 
kind  and  consoling  attentions  which  soothe  the  afflictions  of  humanity  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  This  apathy  is  noticed  by  almost  every  traveller  who  has  visited 
India.  Dr.  Buchanan  says,  that  when  one  of  his  attendants  was  taken  with  an 
acute  disease,  and  left  in  great  agony  by  the  road  side,  he  could  not  obtain,  in  the 
whole  of  a  large  town,  a  cot  for  him  to  lie  upon,  except  by  force,  though  he  was 
assured  there  was  one  in  every  house.  Stavorinus  observes,  that  the  Bengalese  "  will 
seldom  assist  each  other,  unless  they  happen  to  be  friends  or  relations,  and  then  the 
service  they  render,  only  consists  in  carrying  the  sufferer  to  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
to  let  him  die  there,  or  be  carried  away  by  the  stream."  Dr.  Tennant,  however 
more  fully  explains  this  kind  of  assistance  which  the  sick  Hindoo  receives  from  his 
relations.  "  When  a  sick  person's  life  is  despaired  of,  he  is  carried  by  his  relations 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  there  exposed  to  the  storm,  or  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun,  where  he  is  permitted,  or  rather  forced,  to  resign  his  breath.  His  mouth,  nose, 
and  ears  are  closely  stopped  by  the  mud  of  the  river,  large  vessels  of  water  are  kept 
pouring  upon  him,  and  it  is  amidst  the  agonies  of  disease,  and  the  convulsive  strug- 
gles of  suffocation,  that  the  miserable  Hindoo  bids  adieu  to  his  relations  and  to  his 
present  existence."  Such  is  the  apathy  towards  their  fellow  mortals,  of  those  very 
men  who  will  cover  their  own  mouths  with  a  thin  cloth,  lest  their  breath  should 
injure  any  of  the  insect  tribe  ! 

The  filth  of  the  Hindoos  is  proverbial,  and,  to  a  person  accustomed  to  English 
life  and  manners,  extremely  disgusting.  Notwithstanding  their  religious  ablutions, 
few  people  are  surrounded  with  greater  physical  impurity.  It  is  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate in  their  streets,  houses,  and  persons.  The  senses  of  the  European  are 
offensively  assailed  with  odours  that  fill  the  heated  atmosphere.  They  wash  their 
clothes,  their  cattle,  and  themselves,  in  the  very  tanks  from  which  they  obtain  water 
for  their  own  drink,  and  when  this  is  scarce,  which  frequently  happens  in  this 
hot  climate,  it  becomes  extremely  disgusting.  The  Brahmin,  who  performs  his 
daily  ablutions  in  the  sacred  river,  will  suffer  his  robe,  that  was  once  white,  nearly 
to  drop  off  his  back  before  he  thinks  of  changing  it.  Indelicacy  has  likewise  been 
charged  upon  this  singular  and  superstitious  race,  and  many  of  their  expressions 
are  considered  by  judicious  travellers  as  too  gross  for  repetition.  Even  their  females 
indulge  in  epithets  of  the  coarsest  kind.  The  gross  emblems  of  their  religion,  the 
indecent  passages  in  their  sacred  books,  and  common  expressions,  are  happily 
foreign  to  this  country,  and  even  in  the  popular  and  moral  work,  the  Hetopadesa, 
translated  by  Mr.  WilMns,  there  were  many  parts  which  he  was  obliged  to  omit, 
and  others  that  he  greatly  refined.  Mr.  Scott  Waring,  classing  the  females  of 
India  with  those  of  Persia,  observes,  "Their  terms  of  reproach  are  indelicate  in  the 
utmost  degree.  I  will  not  disgust  the  reader  by  noticing  any  of  them,  but  I  may 
safely  aver  that  it  is  not  possible  for  language  to  express,  or  imagination  to  conceive, 
more  indecent  or  grosser  images." 

Besides  the  general  features  and  divisions  of  Hindoo  society  already  described, 
it  is  subject  to  various  modificatins  from  local  situation,  or  peculiar  circumstances. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  India,  where  a  more  minute  political  division  has  always 
existed,  the  local  classifications  of  the  people  arc  more  numerous,  andDr.F.  Buchanan, 
in  his  travels  in  the  Mysore,  has  traced  them  with  great  precision  ;  but  several  of  these 
classes  do  not  seem  to  be  acknowledged  in  their  sacred  books.     A  particular  train 
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of  events,  and  other  causes,  have  likewise  separated  large  portions  of  the  original 
society,  and  formed  them  as  it  were  into  distinct  tribes.  As  these  are  not  only 
separate  branches  of  Hindoo  population,  but  exercise  a  great  inlluence  over  the 
Other  divisions  of  the  community,  a  few  of  the  principal  shall  be  briefly  described. 
Our  limits,  however,  confine  us  to  a  selection  of  the  most  prominent,  winch  are  the 
Mahrattas,  the  Pindarries,  the  Seiks,  and  the  Nairn. 

The  people  who  have  lately  been  most  conspicuous  on  the  theatre  of  India,  and 
are  now  the  most  predominant  of  the  native  tribes,  are  the  Mahrattas.  In  refer- 
erice  t<>  profession  the  people  are  a  military  tribe,  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Caste  of  Cshatriyas,  or  Rajepoots,  who  are  the  original  and  hereditary  soldiers  of 
India.  Their  station  in  the  society  of  India  seems  to  be  between  these  and  the 
lower  classes,  and  they  consider  themselves  as  free  from  the  shackles  that  fetter 
many  of  the  other  Castes.  They  are  not  prohibited  from  eating  flesh,  except  beef, 
from*  which  they  religiously  abstain.  Their  chief  food  is  Dhurra,  but  they  are  very 
fond  of  fowls  and  onions.  The  original  seat  of  these  people  was  in  the  north-west 
of  the  Deecan,  amidst  the  most  rugged  part  of  the  mountains  of  Vyndhia  and 
the  western  Ghauts.  Their  first  distinction  was  obtained  by  erecting  the  standard 
of  their  independence  against  the  powerful  sway  of  Aurengzebe  ;  and  though  not 
able  to  encounter  that  chief  in  the  open  field,  he  thought  it  not  prudent  to  follow 
them  into  their  native  defiles.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  Mahomedan  power, 
the  Mahrattas  were  confined  to  their  mountains  and  vallies  ;  but  when  that  dynasty 
began  to  sink,  they  were  enabled  to  quit  their  original  abode,  to  descend  to  the  plains, 
and  contend  for  the  sovereignty  of  India.  These  people  held  themselves  in  a  state 
of  hostility,  and  every  year  encamped  either  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  plunder. 
The  Peshwa,  or  reigning  prince,  had  conquered  most  of  southern  India,  and  then 
turned  his  arms  against  the  central  provinces,  but  was  completely  defeated  at  Pani- 
put,  by  Amed  Shah,  the  king  of  Cabul,  in  1761.  After  the  fall  of  Tippoo  Saib,  in 
1799,  the  Mahrattas  alone  were  able  to  contend  with  the  British;  but  thewar  of  1818 
rendered  the  Peshwa  both  a  captive  and  a  pensioner  on  the  British  bounty;  and  the 
powerful  state  of  the  Mahrattas  has  now  lost  its  political  existence.  They  deserved 
the  name  of  a  band  of  plunderers  rather  than  that  of  a  regular  nation  engaged  in  war 
for  the  defence  of  their  state  against  the  encroachments  of  surrounding  powers. 

Another  of  the  tribes  who  have  lately  attracted  notice  by  their  plundering  pro- 
pensities, is  the  Pindarries.  They  first  became  conspicuous  as  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Mahratta  armies  ;  for  these  people  always  regarded  plunder  as  a  lawful  means  of 
enriching  themselves,  and  rapine  was  the  very  essence  of  a  Pindarry's  existence. 
They  lately  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Malwah  ;  and  though  they 
were  at  first  attached  to  the  armies  of  the  Mahrattas,  they  had  recently  become 
so  formidable  as  to  compose  a  vast  body  of  regular  plunderers.  They  were 
Mahometans,  but  all  the  Indian  Castes  were  allowed  to  associate  with  them.  They 
constituted  a  nucleus  round  which  the  disaffected  might  assemble,  and  all  that  were 
incapable  of  honest  industry,  and  peaceful  occupations  might  rally,  and  find  exer- 
cise for  their  predatory  dispositions.  The  remnants  of  foreign  wars,  the  refuse  of 
disbanded  soldiers,  and  dislodged  banditti,  had  flocked  to  their  standard,  and  ren- 
dered the  Pindarries  the  most  formidable  band  of  robbers  in  India,  for  they  could 
assemble  30,000  light  cavalry. 

The  following  extract  relative  to  this  band  of  Freebooters  is  from  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Captain  Sydenham,  included  among  the  Papers  relating  to  East-India 
affairs,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  May,  1818. 

"  The  Pindarries  are  independent :  they  serve  wherever  they  have  the  prospect 
of  most  plunder  ;  and  when  unemployed  by  any  of  the  native  powers,  a  circumstance 
which  I  believe  has  seldom  happened,  they  subsist  upon  indiscriminate  depredation. 
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During  a  campaign  they  are  useful  auxiliaries  to  a  native  army,  for  they  continually 
harass  the  enemy,  plunder  his  convoys,  carry  off  the  cattle  from  the  vicinity  of  his 
camp,  and  desolate  the  country.  Besides,  they  collect  great  part  of  the  supplies  of 
the  army  with  which  they  serve  ;  thus  performing  the  duties  of  Brinjarries,  who, 
indeed,  much  resemble  them  in  their  cruel  disposition  and  predatory  habits.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  they  serve  the  native  governments;  they 
differ,  most  probably,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  powers  which  employ  them. 
Their  primary  engagement  is  '  to  be  allowed  indiscriminate  plunder  beyond  the  territo- 
ries of  their  employers,'  and  they  serve  without  pay,  in  consideration  of  this  license.  In 
the  days  of  Heroo  and  Burrun  it  was  customary  with  them  to  transfer  a  fourth  part 
of  their  spoils  to  the  government  which  they  served,  for  the  collection  of  which 
agents  resided  with  their  leaders,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  government  was  usually 
defrauded  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  share.  It  is  now  generally  understood,  that 
they  give  up  a  fixed  portion  of  their  spoil,  which  they  divide  among  themselves, 
according  to  the  established  rule,  thus  verifying  the  adage,  '  there  is  good  faith  even 
amongst  robbers.'  Elephants,  however,  and  palankeens,  when  captured  by  the  Pindar- 
ries,  are  commonly  considered  as  the  property  of  the  government  which  employs 
them.  Although  they  may  practice  good  faith  in  their  internal  dealings,  the  engage- 
ments, which  are  formed  between  them  and  their  employers  are  frequently  violated 
on  both  sides.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Pindarries  to  rob  the  government  which 
they  serve,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  government  seldom  loses  the  opportunity  of 
extorting  from  them  money  under  false  pretences. 

"  The  Pindarries  generally  invade  a  country  in  bodies  from  1000  to  4000  each. 
They  advance  to  the  frontier  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  account  of  their  depredations 
is  generally  the  first  intelligence  of  their  approach.  As  soon  as  they  pass  the  fron- 
tier, they  disperse  in  small  parties  from  200  to  500  each.  They  are  not  encumbered 
with  tents,  bazars,  or  baggage  of  any  description.  They  carry  nothing  but  their 
arms,  and  their  saddle-cloths  are  their  beds  ;  both  men  and  horses  are  accustomed 
to  endure  extraordinary  fatigue.  They  make  long  and  successive  marches.  They 
never  halt  except  to  refresh  themselves,  to  collect  their  plunder,  and  to  indulge  their 
passions  of  lust  and  cruelty.  They  subsist  themselves  and  their  horses  on  the  grain 
and  provisions  which  they  plunder  on  their  march.  They  carry  off  every  thing  which 
is  valuable,  and  of  easy  conveyance.  What  they  cannot  carry  off  they  wantonly 
destroy." 

Plunder,  not  conquest,  being  the  object  of  the  Pindarries,  devastation  always 
tracked  their  progress  ;  and  the  cries  of  the  tortured  inhabitants  followed  their 
march.  They  sometimes  undertook  expeditions  of  this  kind  of  two  or  three 
months'  continuance,  and  then  returned  to  their  abodes  laden  with  spoils,  the  pro- 
perty of  those  through  whose  districts  they  had  passed.  They  at  last  became  too 
bold  and  numerous  to  be  checked  by  any  of  the  smaller  states,  and  the  continued 
increase  of  their  numbers,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  their  devastations 
and  cruelties,  threatened  to  reduce  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  India  to  mere 
deserts.  But  having  made  incursions  into  the  British  dominions,  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment perceived  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  most  vigorous  measures,  at  once  to 
secureits  own  subjects,  and  to  protect  all  India  from  the  visitations  of  these  implacable 
foes  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  every  adjacent  state.  In  consequence  of  this, 
they  pursued  them  to  their  haunts,  took  possession  of  their  territories,  captured 
their  chiefs,and  eitherdestroyed  or  dispersed  the  great  body  of  the  tribe;  so  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  disturbingthe  peace  of  India,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

Several  of  the  fine  provinces  in  the  north-west  of  I  Iindostan  are  in  possession  of  the 
Seiks,  a  race  of  religious  warriors  who,  in  many  points,  resemble  the  followers  of  the 
prophet  of  Mecca.     The  original  founder  of  this  sect  was  Nanak,  a  religious  teacher, 
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who  was  a  native  of  a  village  in  the  province  of  Lahore.  As  in  that  part  Hindoos 
and  Mahomedans  were  very  much  intermixed,  contentions  on  religious  subjects 
frequently  arose  between  them  ;  and  Nanak,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  con- 
tending parties,  dwelt  much,  in  his  public  preaching,  upon  the  grand  points  in  which 
they  both  agreed ;  viz.  the  unity  and  perfection  of  the  divine  nature.  By  these 
means  he  made  many  converts,  and  after  his  death  his  place  was  filled  by  other 
eminent  teachers,  while  the  sect  continued  to  increase.  Mahomedan  phrenzy,  how- 
ever, was  soon  roused,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  sect  was  treacherously  put 
to  death ;  but  this  turned  the  attention  of  his  followers  to  the  use  of  arms,  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  his  blood  ;  and  his  son,  Har  Govind,  spent  his  life  in  urging 
them  to  vengeance.  He  constantly  wore  two  swords  in  his  belt,  and  was  not  only 
the  priest,  but  the  commander  of  the  tribe,  and  headed  them  in  many  conflicts  against 
the  Mahomedan  chiefs  of  the  Punjab.  Under  the  successor  of  this  leader,  the  Seiks 
reverted  again  to  their  peaceful  occupations;  but  as  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery 
of  his  enemies,  the  event  finally  sealed  the  destiny  of  the  Seiks.  His  son,  Gooroo 
Govind,  already  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  soon  became  equally  so  as  a 
warrior.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  arms,  and  spared  no  efforts  in 
training  his  followers  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  perfidious  foes.  He  abolished 
the  partitions  that  separated  the  Castes,  declared  them  all  equal,  and  urged  them 
alike  to  enter  on  the  career  of  military  glory.  After  experiencing  a  variety  of 
fortunes  in  the  wars  they  have  waged  with  surrounding  states,  and  being  sometimes 
dispersed  and  almost  destroyed,  they  now  occupy  that  part  of  Hindostan,  called  the 
Punjab,  which  was  the  India  of  Alexander  and  Darius.  The  troops  of  the  Seiks  are 
all  horsemen,  and  brave  soldiers.  Many  of  them  are  converts  from  the  religion  of 
the  Brahmins.  They  are  unpolished  in  their  manners,  and  frugal  in  their  diet,  but 
very  fond  of  opium  and  spirituous  liquors. 

One  of  the  most  singular  people  of  India  are  the  Nairs,  who  occupy  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Malabar.  They  are  the  pure  Sudras  of  this  coast,  and  all  profess  to  be 
born  soldiers,  though  all  do  not  follow  the  profession  of  arms.  They  are  of  various 
classes  and  avocations.  The  highest  are  on  some  occasions  cooks,  which  is  always 
an  honourable  employment,  as  an  individual  may  eat  food  prepared  by  a  person  of 
higher  rank  than  himself,  but  must  not.  partake  of  any  that  is  cooked  by  an  inferior. 
In  earlier  ages,  before  these  countries  were  invaded  by  foreigners,  the  submission  of 
the  Nairs  to  their  superiors  was  very  implicit,  and  they  exacted  the  same  from  their 
inferiors,  with  a  promptitude  and  severity  never  practised  but  among  the  Hindoos. 
They  always  went,  armed,  and  a  Nair  was  expected  instantly  to  cut  down  a  Tiar, 
(cultivator)  or  a  Mucua  (fisherman)  who  touched  him;  while  some  of  the  inferior 
Castes,  if  about  to  meet  a  Nair,  were  obliged  to  turn  out  of  the  way  to  let  him  pass, 
lest  theyshould  polute  him  by  their  approach.  But  the  greatest  singularity  manifested 
by  this  Caste,  is  relative  to  marriage,  and  the  treatment  of  their  females,  which 
is  the  reverse  of  all  other  people  in  India.  They  marry  very  young,  generally 
before  they  are  ten  years  old,  but  the  husband  is  not  expected  to  live  with  his  wife. 
She  remains  in  her  mother's  house,  or  after  her  death,  with  her  brothers.  Her  hus- 
band allows  her  oil,  food,  clothing,  and  ornaments,  but  she  is  at  perfect  liberty  to 
cohabit  with  whom  she  pleases,  provided  they  are  of  an  equal  or  higher  rank  than 
herself.  If  she  chooses  a  person  of  lower  rank,  she  not  only  forfeits  all  supplies 
from  her  husband,  but  is  considered  as  a  disgrace  to  herself  and  connexions,  and  is 
expelled  from  the  Caste. 

Females  are  not  put  to  death  for  capital  offences,  or  even  mutilated  as  in  other 
parts,  but  only  banished  from  the  country.  The  husband's  property  is  at  his  death 
divided  equally  between  his  sisters'  children,  who  are  always  considered  as  the  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  family.  These  people  were  found  practising  the  same  customs 
on  the  first  discovery  of  India  as  at  present. 

The  following  observations  respecting  this  singular  people  are  extracted  from 
a  memoir  descriptive  of  the  country  and  people  of  Travancore,  drawn  up  for  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  when  Governor  General  of  India,  by  a  person  who  had 
resided  thirty  years  among  them.  "  The  Nairs  are  in  general  of  dark  complexions, 
nearly  approaching  to  black,  of  middle  size,  and  spare  habit  of  body,  with  nothing 
striking  in  their  countenance.  The  women  are  mostly  short,  but  some  of  them  of 
so  elegant  a  form,  such  a  happy  assemblage  of  features,  that  Apelles  himself  would 
contemplate  them  as  models  of  perfection  worthy  his  masterly  pencil.  Some  of  the 
women  are  much  fairer  than  the  men,  their  complexion  being  of  a  bright  obve. 
Their  walk  is  bold  and  graceful,  their  manners  free,  easy,  and  engaging,  without 
being  licentious,  and  you  discover  the  woman  of  high  birth  in  them,  at  one  glance. 
Pity  it  is  that  such  lovely  creatures  should  be  faithless  and  mercenary. 

"The  dress  of  the  men  in  good  circumstances,  is  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapt  round 
the  middle,  which  descends  to  the  ancles,  over  which  is  one  of  muslin  ;  upwards 
they  are  naked,  but  the  head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  slovenly  turban.  The  dress 
of  the  women  from  the  waist  downwards,  resembles  that  of  the  men,  but  they  are 
covered  above  with  a  muslin,  with  gold  or  painted  borders,  bringing  one  end 
across  the  breast  and  body,  and  throwing  the  other  over  the  opposite  shoulder, 
leaving  one  arm,  the  shoulder,  and  part  of  the  neck  bare.  Nothing  can  be  simpler 
than  this,  yet  being  white,  it  has  a  clean,  airy,  and  becoming  appearance.  The 
breasts  are  covered,  but  not  hidden,  and  the  shape  stands  contest  through  a  thin 
disguise. 

"  One  would  conclude,  that  where  matrimonial  constraint  is  unknown,  few 
connexions  would  be  durable,  yet  there  are  many  thousands  who  faithfully  adhere 
to  the  objects  of  their  first  choice.  Children  have  a  fast  hold  on  their  affections  ; 
they  recall  the  wandering  attention  to  the  mother,  and  the  softer  emotions  of  the 
soul  succeed  to  the  ebullitions  of  the  passions.  Love,  similarity  of  manners  and 
disposition,  and  many  other  things,  may  tend  to  make  them  constant. 

"And  thus  it  appears  that  amidst  this  deviation  from  the  law  of  nature,  that 
nature,  nevertheless,  maintains  her  right.  Man  is  not  only  a  herding,  but  a  pairing 
animal,  and  the  interwoven  interests  of  parties  so  nearly  connected  as  parents, — it 
not  as  consorts, — are  felt  as  ties  '  close  twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart.'  This 
involuntary,  or  rather  unconscious  tribute  paid  to  humanity  and  to  social  sentiment, 
speaks  louder  among  this  people,  whose  customs  are  so  contrary,  than  among  any 
other,  less  removed  from  the  ordinary  manners  of  maukind." 

The  variety  of  Indian  Castes  is  so  great,  resulting  from  the  four  principal 
branches  already  mentioned,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to 
enumerate  them  all.  Many  different  nations  have  also  contributed  to  the  stock 
whence  the  present  population  of  India  has  descended;  and  these  still  preserve  their 
distinct  languages,  manners,  and  customs,  though  joined  in  the  bonds  created  by  the 
profession  of  a  common  religion.  The  Abbe  Dubois  asserts  that  the  difference  between 
a  Tamul  and  a  Telinga,  a  Canara  and  a  Mahratta,  is  as  great  as  between  an  English- 
man and  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian  and  a  German.  He  then  gives  an  instance  of 
this  intermixture  of  nations,  in  the  following  paragraph. 

"  There  are  some  countries  in  India  peopled  from  time  immemorial  by  different 
tuitions,  who,  though  mixed  together  in  the  same  province,  and  even  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, still  preserve  their  distinct  languages,  character,  and  national  spirit.  On  the 
Malabar  coast,  for  example,  within  a  space  of  forty  or  fifty  leagues  from  north  to 
south  ;  from  Telichery  to  Onore,  or  to  Nagara,  there  are  no  less  than  five  different 
nations  peopling  that  small  territory,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have  been  settled 
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there  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  These  five  nations  are  the  Nairs  or  Naimm 
the  Kurga,  or  Kudagu,the  Tuluvu,  the  Kami m mii,  and  the  Ganara.  These  are  not 
merely  names  of  Castes  as  might  be  supposed,  but  they  distinguish  five  different 
nations,  each  of  which  is  divided,  like  all  other  Indian  nations,  into  a  variety  of 
C;Mrs  and  although  these  five  races  dwell  in  the  same  district,  each  has  its  peculiar 
language,  by  which  it  is  discriminated  as  by  its  national  customs,  spirit,  and 
character." 

As  the  Brahmins  constitute  the  animating  and  impelling  principle,  which  puts 
the  mighty  mass  of  Hindoo  population  in  motion,  and  regulates  all  its  actions,  they 
will  ever  form  an  interesting  topic  of  description,  but  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  delineate.  The  impassable  gulf  which  separates  this  supreme  Caste 
andfrom  all  the  others,  the  sovereign  contempt  in  which  they  hold  the  rest  of  mankind, 
particularly  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  consummate  hypocrisy  and  jealous  care  with 
which  they  guard  their  religious  mysteries,  and  domestic  actions,  from  the  curiosity 
of  strangers,  are  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  gratification.  These  impe- 
diments, however,  have  been  in  some  measure  overcome  by  the  writer  just  cited, 
who  lived  among  them  for  more  than  seventeen  years.  But  it  was  the  manner  of  his 
living  that  gave  him  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  this  information. 

Respecting  this  he  says,  "  during  the  long  period  that  I  remained  among  the 
natives,  I  made  it  my  constant  rule  to  live  as  they  did,  conforming  exactly  in  all 
things  to  their  manners,  to  their  style  of  living  and  clothing,  and  even  to  most  of 
their  prejudices.  In  this  way  I  became  quite  familiar  with  the  various  tribes  that 
compose  the  Indian  nation,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of  those  whose  aid  was 
most  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  my  work." — On  his  authority  we  submit  the 
following  facts ;  merely  selecting  the  three  great  epochs  of  life,  birth,  marriage,  and 
death,  with  a  few  observations  on  the  establishments  and  worship  of  their  temples. 
To  understand  those  clearly  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  Purohitas  are  Brahmin- 
ical  priests,  who  alone  are  acquainted  with  the  ceremonies  necessary  to  be  used  on 
these  occasions,  and  who  as  carefully  preserve  the  Mantras,  or  forms  of  prayer,  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  other  Brahmins,  as  they  do  many  of  their  ceremonies  from  the 
other  Castes.  Like  the  ancient  Druids,  they  never  commit  them  to  writing,  but 
teach  them  to  their  sons,  as  the  Druids  did  to  the  initiated.  Some  of  their  principal 
offices  are  "  to  prognosticate  what  are  good  and  what  are  evil  days  for  beginning 
any  affair,  or  for  putting  it  off;  to  avert,  by  the  mantras  or  prayers,  the  pernicious 
effects  of  maledictions,  or  the  influence  of  malign  constellations  ;  to  assign  the  name 
to  new-born  children  and  calculate  their  nativity ;  to  bless  new  houses,  wells,  or 
tanks  ;  to  purify  temples  and  consecrate  them,  to  give  life  to  the  statues  and  other 
inanimate  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  to  imbue  them  with  the  divine  essence." 
Ignorance  and  superstition  abound  so  much  in  most  parts  of  India,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  believe  that  the  magicians  or  sorcerers  have  power  by  their 
incantations  "to  strike  with  sudden  death,  inflict  and  cure  diseases,  call  up  or  lay  the 
fiends,  discover  thefts,  concealed  treasures,  distant  objects,  or  future  events."  Nearly 
all  the  accidents  of  life  are  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  some  enemy  who  has  had 
recourse  to  the  occult  science  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  them.  If  they  lose 
any  part  of  the  family  by  premature  death,  if  a  wife  remains  childless,  or  if  a  conta- 
gion be  experienced  among  the  cattle,  the  effect  is  never  ascribed  to  a  natural  cause, 
but  to  the  malignity  of  some  secret  or  avowed  enemy,  and  it  is  as  antidotes  to  such 
effects  that  the  mantras  are  generally  used. 

When  a  child  is  born,  various  purifications,  offerings,  and  mantras  commence. 
At  twelve  days  old  it  receives  its  name.  The  mother  being  seated  on  a  little  stool, 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  the  father  by  her  side,  the  Brahmins,  who  are  invited 
on  the  occasion,  form  a  circle  around  them,  and  the  ceremony  commences  with  the 
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sacrifice  of  the  Homan,  which  is  performed  by  producing  new  fire  from  a  flint,  and 
casting  upon  it  some  boiled  rice  and  liquid  butter,  and  pronouncing  the  appropriate 
mantras.  As  this  sacrifice  had  originally  fire  for  its  object,  it  is  generally  offered  to 
the  sun,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  in  this  case  to  the  nine  planets. 
A  plate  of  rice  is  then  brought,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  father  writes  the  day  of 
the  month  that  the  child  was  born,  the  ruling  star  of  the  day,  and  the  name  of  the 
child,  which  is  generally  chosen  from  the  calendar  of  their  saints.  Each  ceremony 
is  accompanied  by  several  mantras  of  the  Purchita,  who  holds  a  gold  ring  in  his 
hand  while  he  pronounces  them.  When  these  rites  are  ended  the  father  calls  the 
child  three  times  by  the  name  that  has  been  just  given  to  it,  and  a  sacrifice  to  the 
god  of  the  house  follows.  Dinner  is  then  served  up  to  the  attendant  Brahmins, 
some  betel  and  pieces  of  money  are  distributed,  and  they  take  their  leave.  When 
the  child  is  six  months  old  they  begin  to  give  it  solid  food,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
ceremony  takes  place,  and  to  avert  the  fascination  of  the  evil  eye,  the  Arati  is  per* 
formed  by  the  married  women.  It  consists  of  placing  a  lamp  made  of  the  paste  of 
rice  flour  upon  a  plate,  raising  it  as  high  as  the  head  of  the  child,  and  making 
several  circles  with  it  in  that  position.  This  being  completed,  the  women  continue 
their  song  and  go  in  search  of  the  god  of  the  plate,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
new  vessel  of  brass,  which  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  child  has  presented  on  the 
occasion,  and  which  the  mantras  of  the  Purchita  has  turned  into  a  god.  Each 
throws  a  little  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  earth  into  it,  making  a  devout  obeisance  to  the 
god  of  the  dish,  and  then  placing  it  before  the  child,  wishes  he  may  become  great 
and  strong,  enjoy  good  health  and  long  life.  When  the  children  are  two  or  three 
years  old,  they  shave  the  head,  and  soon  afterwards  pierce  the  ears,  each  of  which 
is  attended  with  similar  ceremonies,  and  always  ends  with  a  feast  and  presents  to 
the  Brahmins. 

Marriage,  it  has  already  been  observed,  is  considered  as  the  most  important  event 
in  the  life  of  a  Hindoo.  Weddings  are  generally  celebrated  in  the  four  following 
months,  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  The  ceremony,  among  the  Brahmins,  lasts 
five  days.  At  the  commencent  of  this  period,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  placed 
under  the  Vandal,  or  alcove,  raised  in  front  of  the  house,  which  is  on  this  occasion 
decorated  in  the  most  superb  manner.  They  sit  on  a  little  mound  of  earth  with 
their  faces  towards  the  east,  and  the  married  women  advance  and  perform  the  Arati. 
"  It  being  desirable  to  render  all  the  gods,  and  even  the  lowest  of  them,  propitious, 
the  whole  of  them  are  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  they  are  besought  to  remain  there 
during  the  whole  entertainment  of  five  days.  The  same  prayer  is  preferred  to  the 
gVwfe'  ancestors,  and  the  grandfathers,  whom  they  have  seen,  are  intreated  to  seek 
and  bring  with  them  their  more  ancient  progenitors,  whom  they  themselves  could 
not  have  known." 

Jlglineswara,  the  god  of  obstacles,  is  always  placed  under  the  pandal  at  the 
beginning  of  these  ceremonies,  during  the  continuance  of  which,  great  attention  is 
paid  to  him,  that  he  may  not  take  offence,  and  interpose  any  impediment  to  their 
happy  accomplishment.  As  an  expiation  for  all  his  sins,  the  bridegroom,  on  the 
second  day  of  ceremonies,  offers  fourteen  flags  as  a  free  gift  to  one  of  the  Brahmins, 
and  then  undertakes  a  feigned  pilgrimage  to  Benares  to  purify  himself  by  bathing 
in  the  sacred  water  of  the  Ganges.  Being  equipped  for  the  journey,  and  provided 
with  some  refreshments  for  the  way,  he  sets  off,  accompanied  by  music  ;  but  he  is 
soon  met  by  the  bride's  father,  who  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  the  peregrination, 
and  offers  him  his  daughter  if  he  will  desist  from  the  undertaking ;  he  accepts  the 
offer,  and  they  return  to  the  house.  The  ceremonies  then  proceed,  and  the  Karika- 
iiam,  which  is  only  a  bit  of  saffron,  is  fixed  on  the  right  wrist  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  left  of  the  bride.     After  this,  the  intended  husband  being  seated  with  his  face 
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towards  the  east,  the  bride's  father  approaches,  and  fixing  his  eye  stedfastly  on  him, 
professes  he  beholds  in  him  the  great  Vishnu,  and  offers  to  him  a  sacrifice.  Then 
making  him  put  both  his  feet  into  a  new  dish,  filled  with  cow-dung,  he  washes  them 
twice  with  water,  and  once  with  milk,  each  operation  being  accompanied  with  suit- 
able mantras. 

"  This  being  finished,  he  must  direct  his  attention  and  thought  to  all  the  gods 
united;  then  name  each  of  them  separately,  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  his  memory 
can  serve.  To  this  invocation  of  the  gods,  he  subjoins  that  of  the  seven  famous 
penitents,  the  five  virgins,  the  ancestor  gods,  the  seven  mountains,  the  woods,  the 
seas,  the  eight  cardinal  points,  the  fourteen  worlds,  the  year,  the  season,  the  month, 
the  day,  the  minute,  and  many  other  particulars,  which  must  likewise  be  named  and 
invoked. 

"  He  then  takes  the  hand  of  his  daughter  and  puts  it  into  that  of  his  son- 
in-law,  and  pours  water  over  them  in  honour  of  the  great  Vishnu.  This  is  the  most 
solemn  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival,  being  the  symbol  of  his  resigning  his 
daughter  to  the  authority  of  the  young  man.  She  must  be  accompanied  with  three 
gifts,  namely,  with  a  present  of  one  or  more  cows,  with  some  property  in  land,  and 
finally  with  a  Salagnama,  which  consists  of  some  little  amulet  stones,  in  high  esteem 
among  the  Brahmins,  worn  by  them  as  talismans,  and  dignified  even  with  the  homage 
of  sacrifice." 

The  next  ceremony  is  that  which  answers  to  our  putting  the  ring  on  the  finger 
of  the  bride.  All  married  women  wear  suspended  from  their  necks  a  piece  of  gold, 
called  a  Tahly,  which  is  removed  with  great  ceremony  when  they  become  widows. 
It  is  fastened  by  a  yellow  string  made  of  one  hundred  and  eight  very  fine  threads, 
which  having  been  consecrated  by  an  offering  of  incense,  and  the  repeating  of  man- 
tras, the  bridegroom  takes  it  from  a  salver  and  binds  it  round  the  bride's  neck.  He 
then  offers  the  sacrifice  of  the  Homan,  and  taking  the  bride  by  the  hand,  they  walk 
three  times  round  the  fire  while  the  incense  is  brazing ;  which  ratifies  the  mutual 
engagement,  as  all  their  solemnities  are  transacted  over  this  element. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  feast,  the  new  married  pair  partake  of  the  dinner,  and 
both  eat  off  the  same  plate,  as  a  token  of  the  closest  union,  but  this  is  the  only 
time  the  wife  oats  with  her  husband.  The  next  day,  while  the  sacrifice  of  the  Homan 
is  offered,  and  the  bridegroom  is  throwing  boiled  rice,  sprinkled  with  butter,  into  the 
fire,  the  bride  approaches  and  commits  parched  rice  to  the  flames,  but  a  woman  is 
not  on  any  other  occasion  allowed  to  take  part  in  a  sacrifice.  Various  other  minor 
ceremonies  having  been  completed,  the  whole  closes  by  a  procession  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  or  village,  in  which  the  women  hail  the  new  married  couple  with 
the  Arati  as  they  pass. 

Not  less  absurd  and  unmeaning  are  the  ceremonies  practised  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  deceased.  When  it  becomes  evident  that  a  Brahmin  is  near  death,  a  space 
is  prepared  with  earth  well  spread  with  cow-dung,  strewed  with  "  the  holy  herb  of 
Dharba"  and  covered  with  a  new  cloth.  The  dying  man  is  then  placed  upon  it  at 
full  length,  and  another  piece  of  the  same  cloth  wrapt  round  his  loins.  The  cere- 
mony of  expiation  is  then  generally  performed  by  the  Purchita  and  the  chief  of  the 
funeral,  which  is  an  appellation  given  to  the  person  upon  whom  either  consanguinity 
or  custom  causes  the  duty  of  performing  this  last  office  to  devolve.  He  brings  some 
small  pieces  of  money  on  one  plate,  and  some  paneh  akaryam  on  the  other,  a  little 
of  which  the  Purchita  pours  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  man,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
nauseous  draft  his  body  is  supposed  to  be  purified  ;  but  not  so  as  to  supersede  the 
general  cleansing,  called  the  Prayashita.  "  This  is  accomplished  by  the  Purchita 
and  the  chief  of  the  funeral  going  up  to  the  expiring  man  and  making  him  recite 
within  himself,  if  he  cannot  articulate,  the  proper  mantras  ;  by  the  efficacy  of  which 
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he  is  delivered  from  all  his  sins.  For  this  reason  the  ceremony  is  called  Prayashita, 
Or  general  expiation.  But  how  shall  we  gravely  describe  the  next  ceremony  ?  A 
cow  is  introduced  with  her  calf.  Her  horns  are  decorated  with  rings  of  golil  and 
brass,  and  her  neck  with  garlands  of  flowers.  A  fine  cloth  is  laid  over  her  body  ; 
and  thus  bedecked,  she  is  led  up  to  the  sick  man,  who  takes  hold  of  her  tail. 
Mantras  in  the  meantime  are  sung,  the  prayer  of  which  is,  that  the  cow  would  con- 
duct him,  by  a  blessed  path,  to  the  next  world.  He  then  makes  a  gift  of  a  cow  to  a 
Brahmin,  in  whose  hand  a  little  water  is  poured  while  he  accepts  the  present;  which 
is  the  ordinary  ratification  of  a  gift. 

"  The  donation  of  a  cow,  which  is  termed  Godanam,  is,  in  this  crisis,  of  indis- 
pensable aid  in  helping  the  soul  to  arrive,  without  accidents,  at  the  Yuma  Lokam', 
or  the  world  of  hell,  which  has  Yama  for  its  king  and  lord.  In  this  progress  they 
come  to  a  river  of  fire,  which  all  must  pass  after  death.  Those  who  have  made  the 
Godanam,  or  the  gift  of  a  cow,  to  a  Brahmin  before  they  die,  are  met  by  one  of 
these  favoured  crpatures  from  the  dwelling  of  Yama,  the  moment  they  arrive  at 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  by  her  help  they  are  enabled  to  cross  without  injury 
from  the  flames." 

After  this,  a  distribution  of  pieces  of  cloth  is  made  among  the  Brahmins  present, 
the  aggregate  value  of  which  should  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  cow.  At  the  same 
time  are  also  prepared  the  Dasa  danam,  or  Ten  gifts,  to  be  distributed  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral.  These  consist  of  "  cows,  lands,  millet-seed,  gold,  butter,  clothes, 
grain  of  various  kinds,  sugar,  silver,  and  salt,"  which  are  represented  as  highly 
acceptable  to  the  gods,  and  consequently  efficacious  in  securing  his  felicity  in  a  future 
world.  The  reason  why  a  Brahmin  wishes  to  die  on  the  ground,  is  from  a  belief 
that  if  he  expire  on  a  bed  or  a  mat,  he  must  carry  these  moveables  wherever  he 
goes.  If  he  should  by  accident  happen  to  die  in  a  different  way  from  that  described, 
a  more  liberal  distribution  of  gifts,"and  more  ceremonies  are  required  to  extricate 
him  from  his  burdens.  This  ridiculous  idea  has  given  rise  to  a  common  curse 
among  the  Brahmins  ;  viz.  "  mayest  thou  never  have  a  friend  to  lay  thee  on  the 
ground  when  thou  diest." 

As  soon  as  the  sick  man  has  expired,  ablutions  and  offerings  are  practised  by 
way  of  purification,  and  the  deceased  is  then  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  and  fre- 
quently adorned  with  jewels  and  other  ornaments,  and  exposed  on  a  kind  of  state 
bed  till  the  funeral  pile  is  prepared.  The  body  is  then  stripped  of  the  greater  part 
of  its  ornaments,  and  carried  by  four  Brahmins  to  the  place  set  apart  for  burning 
the  dead,  preceded  by  the  chief  of  the  funeral,  bearing  fire  in  a  vessel.  A  trench  is 
then  dug,  and  a  pile  of  dry  wood  placed  in  it,  on  which  the  body  is  laid.  Offer- 
ings are  again  made,  and  several  disgusting  ceremonies  performed,  till  at  last  the 
lighted  torch  is  presented  to  the  chief,  who  applies  it  to  the  four  corners  of  the  pile, 
and  the  crowd  that  had  attended  the  procession  retire,  except  the  four  Brahmins 
who  bore  the  bier.  As  the  materials  of  the  pile  are  very  dry  and  combustible,  the 
fire  rages,  and  the  whole  is  soon  consumed.  A  series  of  purifications  follow,  and 
the  family  of  the  deceased  are  then  allowed  to  eat,  which  they  were  not  permitted 
to  do  till  all  the  ceremonies  were  finished. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  Brahmins,  are  the  Pariahs,  who  are  diffused  over 
all  parts  of  Hindostan,  and  supposed  to  include  one-fifth,  or  one-sixth  of  the  popu- 
lation. They  are  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  by  the  generality  of  the  other  Castes, 
and  cannot  with  propriety  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  Helots  of 
India.  The  aversion  which  the  Brahmins  always  manifest  for  the  Pariahs,  is  car- 
ried to  such  a  height,  that  they  consider  the  neighbourhood  where  they  reside 
polluted  by  the  approach  of  one  of  these"  people.  If  a  person  had  by  any  accident, 
and  without  knowing  it,  eaten  with  a  Pariah,  tasted  food  prepared  by  them,  drank 
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of  water  which  they  had  drawn, or  that  had  heen  contained  in  earthen  vessels  that  they 
had  touched,  gone  into  their  houses  or  suffered  them  to  enter  his,  he  would  be  ex- 
pelled without  pity  from  his  Caste  in  all  parts  of  southern  India ;  but  this  dislike 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  strong  in  the  northern  parts.  This  tribe  is  not 
allowed  to  cultivate  the  ground  for  themselves,  but  are  compelled  to  labour  for  the 
Sudras,  and  engage  in  all  the  most  servile  offices  of  the  lower  Castes,  though  in 
some  places  they  are  suffered  to  attend  upon  the  cattle.  Poverty  is  their  constant 
companion,  while  hardship  and  indignity  meet  them  at  every  step,  and  the  natural 
consequence  is  an  unbounded  debasement  of  their  physical  and  moral  character. 
They  are  sensual  and  gross  in  the  extreme,  and  whenever  they  can  procure  spirituous 
liquors  drink  to  excess.  They  exhibit  a  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  circum- 
stances upon  unsupported  human  nature  :  by  being  long  despised,  they  have  become 
truly  despicable.  The  following  picture  of  this  class  of  Hindoos  was  drawn  byonewho 
had  long  been  familiar  with  the  subject.  "  But  that  which  renders  them  most 
odious  to  the  other  Hindoos  is  the  abominable  food  with  which  they  gorge  their 
appetites.  Attracted  by  the  stench  of  a  rotten  carcass,  they  fly  in  crowds  to  dispute 
the  infectious  carrion  with  the  dogs,  the  ravens,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  They 
share  the  mass  of  corruption,  and  retire  to  their  dens  to  devour  it  without  rice, 
seasoning,  or  any  other  accompaniment.  Little  do  they  care  of  what  disease  the 
animal  may  have  died,  for  they  make  no  scruple  to  poison  secretly  their  neighbours 
oxen  and  cows,  to  provide  a  savage  repast  for  their  ravenous  appetites.  All  animals 
that  die,  in  any  place,  belonging  of  right  to  the  bailiff  of  the  village,  who  disposes 
of  the  carcases,  at  a  low  price,  to  the  Pariahs  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  they 
do  not  immediately  consume,  they  dry  in  the  sun,  to  be  laid  up  for  a  future  occa- 
sion. In  almost  all  their  houses,  lumps  of  carrion,  strung  together,  are  seen 
hanging  on  the  walls.  The  infectious  odour  is  not  regarded  by  the  inhabitants,  but 
it  is  quickly  perceived  by  a  traveller  passing  through  the  village,  who  is  at  no  loss 
to  determine  what  Caste  he  is  amongst." 

Besides  the  Pariahs,  who  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  Hindostan,  there  are 
several  other  Castes  in  particular  districts,  that  are  considered  equally  base,  and  are 
perhaps  still  more  despised.  Among  these  are  the  Pallis,  who  dwell  in  the  tracts 
near  Cape  Comorin,  and  the  Pulias,  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Malabar  coast.  They  are  so  much  despised  by  the  other  inhabitants  that  "  it  is  not 
permitted  to  them  to  erect  a  house,  but  only  a  sort  of  shed,  supported  on  four  bam- 
boos, and  open  on  all  sides.  It  shelters  them  from  the  rain,  but  not  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  They  dare  not  walk  on  the  common  road,  as  their  steps  would  defile 
it.  When  they  see  any  person  coming  at  a  distance,  they  must  give  him  notice  by 
a  loud  cry,  and  make  a  circuit  to  let  him  pass.  The  least  distance  they  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  from  persons  of  a  different  Caste,  is  about  a  hundred  paces."  The 
barbers,  the  ivhitsers,  or  washermen,  and  the  chak'di,  or  cobblers,  are  all  degraded 
Castes,  and  even  considered  by  the  Hindoos  in  general,  as  below  many  of  the 
Pariahs.  They  are  particularly  distinguished  by  their  habits  of  intoxication,  and 
all  the  vicious  propensities  connected  with  it.  Several  wandering  Castes  are  also 
debased  to  the  lowest  pitch.  Some  of  these  make  baskets,  other  drive  asses  laden 
with  salt  or  corn,  while  numbers  of  them  are  robbers  by  profession,  and  many 
attach  themselves  to  armies  as  plunderers. 

Various  tribes  of  savages  likewise  traverse  the  forests  of  India,  who  are  not  at 
all  superior  to  those  of  Africa  or  America.  These  seldom  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  always  avoided  by  the 
other  Hindoos  as  sorcerers.  They  exist  upon  what  their  woods  spontaneously  pro- 
duce, with  the  beasts  and  reptiles  taken  in  the  chase  ;  but  they  are  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  the  use  of  the  bow.     "  Many  of  these  savages  spare  themselves  the 
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trouble  of  building  houses,  although,  by  living  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  they  might 
have  abundant  materials.  In  the  rainy  season  they  shelter  themselves  in  caverns, 
hollow  trees,  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  in  fine  weather  they  keep  the  open  fields. 
In  the  night,  every  horde  collects  in  a  body,  and  each  lights  large  fires  all  around 
to  keep  themselves  warm,  and  to  scare  the  wild  beasts,  while  they  sleep  in  the  cen- 
tre in  a  promiscuous  heap.  They  are  almost  entirely  naked.  The  women  wear 
nothing  to  conceal  their  nakedness  but  some  leaves  of  trees  stitched  together,  and 
bound  round  their  waists." 

Much  difficulty,  however,  is  often  experienced  by  these  tribes  in  procuring  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  their  children  are  inured,  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
to  the  hardships  they  are  afterwards  forced  to  endure.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  child 
is  born,  the  mother  is  obliged  to  range  the  woods  for  food,  and  "  before  setting  out. 
she  suckles  the  new-born  infant,  digs  a  little  trench  in  the  ground  for  a  cradle, 
where  she  deposits  the  naked  babe,  upon  the  bare  earth,  and,  trusting  to  the  care  of 
Providence,  goes  with  her  husband  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  quest  of  a  supply 
for  the  wants  of  the  day.  This  is  not  quickly  obtained,  and  it  is  evening  before 
she  returns.  From  three  days  old  they  accustom  the  child  to  solid  food  ;  and,  in 
order  to  inure  it  by  times  to  the  rigour  of  the  seasons,  they  wash  it  every  day  in  (lew 
collected  from  the  plants,  and  until  the  infant  is  able  to  accompany  or  follow  the 
mother,  it  remains  in  this  manner,  from  morning  to  night,  in  the  recesses  of  the 
wood,  exposed  to  the  rain,  the  sun,  and  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  stretched 
out  uncovered  in  the  little  tomb,  which  is  its  only  cradle." 

None  of  these  savages  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  religion  beyond  the  worship 
of  demons.  All,  however,  are  inoffensive,  peaceful,  and  timid.  "  The  sight  even 
of  a  stranger  is  enough  to  put  a  whole  horde  of  them  to  flight.  Their  indolent 
and  lazy  habits  result  from  climate.  Far  different  from  the  Cannibals  of  America, 
or  those  who  people  the  extensive  regions  of  Africa,  they  know  not  the  meaning  of 
war,  and  they  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  repaying  evil  with  evil.  Buried 
in  the  thick  forests  where  they  were  born,  or  in  the  deep  grottoes  of  the  rocks 
which  they  inhabit,  there  is  nothing  they  are  more  afraid  of  than  the  approach  or 
appearance  of  a  civilized  man  ;  and  so  far  from  envying  him  the  boasted  happiness 
of  civilized  life,  they  shun  all  intercourse  with  him,  out  of  fear  that  he  designs  to 
strip  them  of  their  independence  and  liberty,  and  reduce  them  to  the  bondage  of 
society." 

The  Jainas  have  been  already  mentioned  as  differing  from  the  Brahmins.  The 
tenets  of  this  sect  M.  Dubois  considers  as  having  once  constituted  the  religion  of 
the  whole  of  Asia,  and  as  one  of  the  first  modes  of  idolatry  practised  by  mankind. 
These  circumstances  give  the  subject  additional  interest.  They  acknowledge  only 
one  great  and  Supreme  Being,  but  think  him  too  elevated  to  bestow  any  attention 
upon  the  affairs  of  men.  They  consider  matter  and  its  arrangement  as  eternal  and 
independent  of  the  deity,  but  maintain  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, though  without  the  intervention  of  the  Divine  Being.  They  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Metempsychosis,  and  believe  that  those  who  have  led  exemplary  lives, 
go  directly  to  Swarga,  or  heaven,  where  their  chief  happiness  arises  from  the 
presence  of  beautiful  females,  but  the  sight  and  hearing  are  only  the  senses  by 
which  this  felicity  is  enjoyed.  They  are  constantly  delighted  by  the  view  of  such 
charms,  and  raised  to  transports  by  the  melodious  voices  that  are  ever  sounding  in 
their  ears.  But  these  pleasures  are  not  to  be  perpetual.  After  having  enjoyed  them 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  they  think  each  soul  is  obliged  to  revisit  the  earth, 
and  renew  its  transmigrations.  Those  whose  vice  has  exceeded  their  virtue,  are  im- 
mediately plunged  into  their  Naraka,  or  hell,  which  is  divided  into  seven  distinct 
abodes,  or  dungeons,    with    their  appropriate   punishments,  varying  in  duration 
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from  one  thousand  (o  thirty-three  thousand  years,  according  to  the  entries  they  have 
committed  ;  after  which,  the  soul  returns  again  to  the  earth  ami  renews  its  trans- 
migrations as  before.  One  of  these  betrays  such  a  refinement  in  the  odea  of; punish-* 
ment  applied  to  criminals  as  perhaps  was  never  exceeded.  It  is  "  to  place  them 
between  two  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  are  made  to  approach,  and,  by 
collapsing,  flatten  the  body  of  the  culprits,  braying  their  hones  to  powder  and  spread- 
ing their  substance  over  the  whole  face  of  the  mountains  like  a  thin  leaf  of  a  tree. 
The  mountains  re-open  and  recede,  and  again  unite  with  a  shock,  disclosing  the 
mhappy  wretch  and  crushing  him  again  by  turns.  Nor  does  time  bring  relief,  by 
ending  his  existence  or  deadening  his  sensibility  to  pain,  until  the  long  period  returns 
him  again  to  the  earth,  to  animate  in  rotation  a  new  series  of  bodies." 

As  an  intermediate  state  of  existence,  imagination  has  provided  an  elvsium, 
where  the  powers  of  fancy  have  been  exhausted  in  supposing  delights  for  mortal 
existence.  Men  are  exempt  from  pain  and  disease  during  life,  and  death  gently 
translates  them  to  the  felicities  of  Sivarga.  The  learning  of  the  Jainas  is  confined 
to  their  sacred  books. 

Their  records  include  a  number  of  personages  that  have  appeared  in  the  human 
shape.  "  The  highest  station  to  which  a  mortal  can  attain  here,  is  that  of  San- 
nyusi  Nhrvami,  or  naked  penitent.  A  person  in  this  situation  is  no  longer  a  man, 
but  makes  part  of  the  divinity,  to  whom  he  is  in  some  measure  assimilated  by  his 
devotions.  When  he  has  arrived  at  the  highest  possible  degree  in  this  profession, 
he  voluntarily  lays  it  down,  and,  without  dying,  his  earthly  frame  is  attenuated,  and 
he  obtains  the  Moksha  by  absorption  into  the  godhead."  They  are  totally  at 
variance  with  the  Brahmins,  and  as  they  cannot  agree  on  any  point,  they  always  live 
separately.  So  great  is  the  animosity  between  them,  that  the  latter  have  introduced 
into  their  prayers  maledictions  against  the  Jainas,  who,  in  their  turn,  are  said,  as  soon 
as  they  awake,  to  pronounce  the  words  "Brahma  Kshayum,"  let  the  Brahmins  perish. 
In  their  civil  conduct  they  resemble  the  other  Hindoos  ;  but  have  no  Fithi,  or  stated 
days  for  celebrating  the  ceremonies  of  the  dead,  which  are  so  prominent  among  the 
institutions  of  the  Brahmins.  They  are  very  scrupulous  respecting  food,  and  use 
every  precaution  to  avoid  destroying  the  life  of  any  creature.  They  divide  time  into 
six  great  periods  which  have  been  succeeding  each  other  without  interruption  from 
all  eternity.  At  the  close  of  each  a  total  revolution  of  nature  takes  place,  and  the 
world  is  renewed.  This  division  of  time  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  traditions 
and  legends  of  very  distant  people.  It  is  not  only  a  doctrine  held  by  the  natives 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian  ocean,  but  also  by  those 
who  dwell  on  the  central  plateau  of  Asia  ;  the  table  land  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  South  America.  So  strong  is  the  resemblance  between  the  supposed 
benefactors  and  lawgivers  of  these  widely-separated  nations,  that  the  mind  cannot 
easily  contemplate  the  character,  and  trace  the  institutions  of  Menu,  without,  recur- 
ring to  the  Mahabad  of  the  Persians,  the  Lama  of  the  Tibetans,  the  Quetzalroatl  of 
the  Mexicans,  the  Bochia  of  the  Muyscas ;  and  the  first  Inca  of  the  Peruvians. 
From  what  source  can  this  striking  coincidence  have  arisen,  but  from  an  identity 
of  origin  ? 
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Situation — Boundaries — Extent  — Population — Division — Principal  Cities,  Towns, 
and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce — Government — Army — Navy — 
Revenue — and  Public  Debt. 

FROM  the  preceding  General  View  of  Hindostan,  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  its 
finest  regions  were  frequently  scenes  of  anarchy  and  confusion — mere  nurseries  of 
rapine  and  disorder,  and  places  of  refuge  in  defeat,  or  asylums  for  enjoying  the 
booty  of  successful  spoliation.  But  the  late  triumph  of  the  British  arms  has  dis- 
organized these  systematic  plunderers,  and  added  most  of  their  territories  to  her 
former  possessions.  By  these  means  she  has  advanced  the  frontier  of  her  dominions 
to  the  natural  barriers  of  India,  the  sea,  the  Humachul,  the  sandy  deserts  bordering 
on  the  Indus,  and  the  impenetrable  mountains  and  forests  that  separate  Hindostan 
from  the  Birman  empire.  The  principal  accessions  that  have  lately  been  made 
are  towards  the  west  of  the  peninsula ;  but  both  the  situation  and  outlines  of  these 
dominions  are  so  various  that  the  most  correct  idea  of  them  will  be  acquired  by 
inspecting  the  map.  The  whole  extent  of  the  territories  immediately  belonging  to 
the  British  have  lately  been  stated  at  553,000  English  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation at  83,000,000,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  to  each  square 
mile. 

The  shape  and  Outlines  of  the  British  possessions  are  very  irregular.  A  vast 
rectangular  region  stretches  from  the  mouth  nearly  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and 
even  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Sutledge.  From  the  south-east  extremity  of 
this  space,  another  rectangular  tract,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula, 
runs  along  the  shore,  and  connects  it  with  the  possessions  in  the  south.  The  pro- 
vinces that  form  the  British  possessions  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  their  sub- 
divisions, are, 

1.  Bengal  Presidency. 

Before  the  cessions  made  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  in  1801,  the  territory  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  or  Fort  William,  comprised  the  whole 
of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  with  the  districts  of  Benares  in  Allahabad,  and  of  Midnapoor, 
in  Orissa,  besides  some  other  tracts  of  country  that  had  long  been  independent. 
These  have  now  been  divided  into  districts  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  upper  provinces  subject  to  the  Bengal  presidency, 
consist  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  ;  of  the  Bundel- 
cund  country,  acquired  from  the  Peshwa,  and  of  the  conquered  territory  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  with  that  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter  river,  which  was 
ceded  by  Dowlet  Row  JSindia.  From  this  extensive  tract,  however,  the  city  of  Delhi 
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and  the  contiguous  district,  appropriated  to  the  Bupporl  of  the  Mongiil  royal  family, 
are  excluded.  These  produces,  with  their  respective  sub-divisions,  are, 


(! 


Prov'mcet,  /Ji*tricU. 

I'.iikIm  ,111  >                    I'm  in  .ill 

Chittagong  Raujshaby 

Decca  .Malpoor  Rajmahul 

'  Dinagepoor  Kirngpoor 

\  Jessore  Coocli  Babar 

dal)ad  Silhet 

ingh  Tiperab 

21  Pcrguanahs 

/•■Bahar  Sarun 

Bahar J  Boglipoor  Shahabad 

tDliurruiupoor  Tirhoot 

Orissa  Hidjellee  Midnapoor 

Benares-    Benares. 


Upper  Provinces. 

{Allahabad  Furruckabad 

Bareilly  Goracpoor 

Caunpoor  Moradabad 

Etawah  Shahjebanpoor 

_  ,  f  Agra  SaharuLpoor 

C°V«t    tAlighur  Bundelcu..d 

Cuttack    Mogulbundee. 

2.  Madras  Presidency. 

This  presidency,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  that  of  Fort  George,  comprehends 
the  whole  of  Hindostan  south  of  the  Krishna,  with  some  tracts  lately  acquired  on 
the  north  of  that  river,  and  the  large  province  of  the  northern  Circars  in  the  Deccan. 
But  these  limits  include  three  provinces  which  though  politically  connected 
with  the  British  power,  are  independent  of  it,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  revenue 
of  the  state,  and  the  management  of  their  internal  affairs.  These  are  the  Mysore, 
the  Travancore,  and  Cochin  principalities.  The  remainder  is  under  the  governor  and 
council  of  Madras,  and  is  divided  into 

Provinces.  Districts. 

rOanjara  Masulipatam 

Northern  Circars <  Vizagapatam  Guntoor,  including  part  of  the  Carnatic 

(.Rajamundry 

rNellore  and  Ongole  S.  division  of  Arcot 

Carnatic 1  N.  division  of  Arcot  Trichinopoly 

LChinglepoot         *  Tanjore 
Mysore  and  Carnatic   ....      Dindigul 

Southern  Carnatic   Tinnevelly 

{Bellary  Coimbatoor 

Cuddapah  Canara 

senngapatam  Malabar 

Salem  and  Barramahal  Madras. 

3.  Bombay  Presidency. 

Though  the  influence  of  the  Bombay  government  extends  over  a  great  part  01 
the  west  coast  of  India,  the  territorial  possessions  at  present  subject  to  its 
immediate  jurisdiction  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  belonging  to  the  othei 
presidencies.  They  consist  principally  of  the  districts  of  Kaira,  Surat,  and  Broach, 
with  some  other  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  but  all  within  the 
province  of  Guzerat ;    the  islands  of  Bombay,  Salsette,  and  Oorum,  with  the 
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northern  and  southern  Concan.  The  territory  south  of  the  Krishna  and  east  of  the 
Ghauts  will,  doubtless,  be  assigned  to  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  Commissioners 
are,  at  this  time,  employed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  other  conquests  from 
the  Peshwa,  and  also  those  from  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor ;  and  it  is  expected,  that  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  former  will  be  assigned  to  Bombay,  and  the  latter  to  Bengal. 

Mr.  Hamilton  gives  the  following  summary  of  these  possessions,  adapted  to 
their  state  since  the  recent  acquisitions. 

British  sq.  miles.     Population. 

Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Benares 1 62,000  39,000,000 

Additions  in  Hindostan  since  1765    148,000  18,000,000 

Gurwal,    Kumaon,   and   the  tract  between  the  Sutledge  and 

theJumna   18,000  500..000 

Under  the  Bengal  Presidency 328,000  57,500,000 

Under  the  Madras  Presidency „.  154,000  15,000,000 

Under  the  Bombay  Presidency 1 1,000  2,500,000 

Territories  in  the  Deccan  acquired   since  1S15,  and  not   yet 

attached  to  any  Presidency G0,000  8,000,000 

Total  under  the  British  Government 553,000  83,000,000 

Great  as  this  estimate  of  the  population  of  British  India  may  appear,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  does  not  exceed  the  truth.  The  provinces  in  the  upper  part  of 
India,  particularly  Bengal,  contain  a  great  number  of  populous  towns,  and  the  vil- 
lages are  also  very  numerous.  Most,  of  the  country  is  remarkably  productive,  and 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  each  Hindoo  is  very  small,  by  which  means  the 
countiy  is  capable  of  supporting  a  much  greater  population  than  most  other  districts 
of  equal  extent.  In  many  parts  the  villages  form  chains  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  not  unlike  those  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  China.  When  navigating 
these  rivers,  a  constant  bustle  ensues  both  by  land  and  water.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  birds  and  beasts,  all  seem  mixed  together  in  intimate  union,  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  appears  astonishingly  great.  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that 
in  such  a  country,  even  with  all  the  power  which  the  British  possess,  great  difficulties 
must,  arise  in  ascertaining  the  actual  population.  If  impediments  were  met  with  in 
taking  the  census  of  Britain,  in  1801,  how  much  more  are  they  to  be  anticipated  in 
India,  where  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  undertaking  are  foreign  conquerors;  and 
particularly  among  a  people  like  the  Hindoos,  whose  very  habits  and  prejudices  are 
so  strongly  opposed  to  every  species  of  innovation.  Various  indirect  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  included  within  the  pale  of  the 
British  administration,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  but  no 
satisfactory  result  was  obtained.  To  show  the  contrariety  of  opinion  on  tins  subject, 
and  the  reason  there  is  to  imagine  that  even  the  above  estimate  may  be  exceeded  by 
the  truth,  it  may  be  advisable  to  state  two  or  three  of  the  previous  results. 

In  1772,  when  the  British  provinces  in  the  upper  part  of  India  consisted  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  Lord  dive  computed  the  population  of  these  two  provinces  at 
20,000,000.  In  1789,  Sir  William  Jones  estimated  them  at  24,000,000.  Four  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Colebrooke  stated  that  the  population  of  the  British  possessions, 
then  including  Benares,  could  not  be  less  than  27,000,000.  An  estimate,  however, 
had  been  made  in  1790,  which  raised  them  to  32,987,000 ;  but  this  was  thought  to 
be  too  high,  though  subsequent  circumstances  have  shown  that  it  was  nearer  the 
truth  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

In  1801,  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  Bengal  circulated  several  questions  on  statis- 
tistical  subjects,  among  the  magistrates  and  collectors  of  the  different  districts,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  population  and  resourses  of  their  respective  divisions, 
but  the  answers  to  inanv  of  these  did  not  appear  to  have  been  made  upon  satisfac- 
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torv  ^rounds     In  consequence  of  this,  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  was  alter* ards  appointed  to 

H        ll"  the  Bengal  districts  of  Rungpoor,    Dmagcpoor    and     'urncah, 

u   a V  te  Sere  Of  government  in  these  districts  wm-  commanded  to  a  fiord  him 

'      i,     .       a         and  to  supply  him  with  all  the  public  documents  he  aught  require. 

M soon nent,  his  reports  were  very  minute  and  voluminous;  but  Ins  results 
■  n :  e  ".  us  when  compared  with  all  former  est  .nates.  They  have,  however, 
„  ^corroborated  by  Mr.  Bayley  s  survey  of  Burdwan,  in  [814.  wo  sepa- 
2S  relative  to  the  three  'districts  examined  by  Dr.  Buchanan  bad  been 
Sade  m  1801 ,  the  one  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  other  by  the  collectors.  By  adding 
the  three  provinces  together  we  have, 

The  Magistrates' estimate,  1S01 S'l^'finn 

The  Collector,'  ditto SSJS 

Dr.  Buchanan's  ditto 8,Go5,UU0 

The  population  of  the  whole  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar  arid  Benares,  as  taken 
from  the  Smates  of  1801,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  districts  subsequently 
examined,  was,  for, 

The  province  of  Benga! JfgWg 

The  province  of  Bahar '  J'Jg'  1*1 

L The  province  of  Benares,  by  estimate ^UUU.uuu 

39,679,150 

If  however,  the  other  districts  were  in  1801  underrated  in  the  same  proportion 
as  those  afterwards  examined  by  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Bayley,  the  general  result 
wouWbehalf  the  actual  population;  but  as  the  districts  that  were  re-examined 
we  e  amon    the  most  pop  dons,  the  error  in  the  others  is  supposed  to  be  much  less, 

axHltne^  *■*  .M  *?  a5°I! 

Pruportiin  seems  to  indicate.  As  the  whole  extent  of  these  three  provinces  has  been 
stated  at  162,000  square  miles,  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  each  will  be  about 

tW°  ^e^kafSnitanceB  and  productions  of  these  regions  have  already  been, 
described  Vthe  General  ViEW.-India  has  long  been  distinguished  by  a  number  of 
K  towns,  most  of  which  are  now  within  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions.     A 

*1££^££E£*  capital  of  British  India,  stands  upon  the  eastern  hank 
of  the  river  Hooghly,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  its  situation  is  otherwise 
unfavourable.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  extensive  muddy 
lakes  w  th  m  immense  forest,  stretch  close  to  the  town  ;  which,  in  so  hot  a  china  e, 
must  make  it  unhealthy.  Much,  however,  has  been  done  to  remove  these  local  dis- 
adTan^es.  Thestreets have  been  drained,  the  ponds  filled  up,  and  the  jungles 
ckaredto  a  certain  distance ;  but  the  air  is  still  considerably  affected  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  marshy  jungles  called  the  Sunderbunds.  The  approach  to  Calcutta  is  mag- 
nified The  liver  at  fall  tide  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  both  banks  are  lined  with 
ele«"an  Villas  belongingto  the  European  residents.  The  company's  Botanical  gardens, 
tSkls  of  the  churches,  the  temples,  minarets,  and  the  citadel  of  Fort  William, 
or  rather  barracks  or  outer' buildings  of  the  fort,  rise  in  view,  and  strongly  excite  the 

"""^al^ta^'xtends  about  six  miles  along  the  river,  but  its  Mtt^ 
o-reatly  in  different  places.  A  large  space  between  the  town  and  Fort  William  fe 
formed  into  a  nobleesplanade,  on  one  side  of  which  stands  the  new  government- 
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house,  erected  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  In  a  line  with  it  is  a  range  of  handsome 
houses  ornamented  with  spacious  verandas.  The  adjacent  village  of  Chouringhee, 
which  was  once  merely  a  collection  of  native  huts,  is  now  an  assemblage  of  palaces, 
extending  a  considerable  distance  into  the  country.  The  principal  square  is  about 
500  yards  on  each  side,  the  middle  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  tank.  It  contains 
the  old  fort  and  the  custom-house,  in  front  of  which  a  handsome  quay  has  lately 
been  made.  The  southern  part  of  this  externally  magnificent  city  is  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  Europeans ;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  alone  would  give  a  very  erroneous  idea 
of  the  whole.  The  part  which  is  principally  occupied  by  the  natives,  stretches 
towards  the  north,  and  presents  a  complete  contrast  with  the  southern  division. 
This  contains  about  three-fourths  of  the  city,  where  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty, 
and  unpaved.  The  best  houses  are  built  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with  terraced 
roofs  ;  but  the  greater  number  are  either  mud-cottages,  or  huts  of  bamboos  or  other 
slight  materials,  swarming  with  an  excess  of  population.  From  the  crowded  state 
and  contemptible  nature  of  these  buildings,  fires  are  destructive  and  frequent  in  this 
part  of  Calcutta,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  European  quarter.  The  mode  of  building 
there  adopted  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  this  frequent  calamity  in  an  Indian  climate. 
The  houses  are  all  detached  and  enclosed  with  walls;  and  the  general  approach  being 
by  a  flight  of  steps  beneath  a  large  veranda,  the  effect  is  very  impressive.  These, 
however,  are  often  more  elegant  than  durable,  for  the  white  ants  are  so  destructive, 
that  the  whole  beams  of  a  house  will  sometimes  be  completely  excavated,  while  they 
have  the  appearance  of  perfect  solidity.  More  than  twenty  bazars,  well  stored  with 
merchandize  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  provide  an  excellent  supply  of  whatever  is 
requisite  for  the  support  of  a  great  city. 

The  Government-house  is  the  most  remarkable  edifice  in  Calcutta.  It  is  an 
Ionic  structure  on  a  rustic  basement.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  flight  of  steps, 
under  which  carriages  drive  to  theentrance.  On  the  south  there  is  a  circular  colonnade, 
with  a  dome.  The  wings  at  the  four  corners  contain  the  private  apartments,  and  are 
connected  together  by  circular  passages  so  contrived  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
air  from  all  quarters.  The  central  part  of  the  building  contains  some  handsome 
rooms,  highly  decorated, and  the  council  room  at  the  north-west  corner  is  ornamented 
with  several  good  portraits. 

Fort  William  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  is  the 
strongest  fortress  in  India.  It  is  an  irregular  octagon,  and  was  commeuced  by  Lord 
Clive,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  in  1757,  but  is  considered  as  too  extensive 
to  be  a  tenable  post  in  case  of  extremity,  as  it  requires  as  many  troops  to  garrison 
it  as  would  form  an  army  capable  of  keeping  the  field.  The  works  are  raised  but 
little  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  can  scarcely  be  perceived  on 
the  laud  side  till  a  near  approach.  The  five  sides  of  the  octagon  next  the  land  are 
regular,  but  as  the  others  were  designed  to  guard  against  an  attack  by  water,  they 
are  so  situated  that  the  guns  will  bear  upon  all  objects  on  the  river  till  they  approach 
near  the  town,  and  come  within  the  fire  of  the  other  batteries  that  are  placed  along 
its  banks.  The  interior  of  the  fort  is  open,  and  presents  large  grass-plats,  and 
gravel-walks,  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  shaded  by  trees  intermixed  with  piles 
of  balls,  shells,  and  rows  of  cannon.  The  fort  only  contains  those  buildings  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  intended,  such  as  a  house  for  the  com- 
mandant, quarters  for  the  officers  and  troops,  and  the  arsenal,  which  is  well  supplied 
with  military  stores. 

Besides  the  government-house  and  the  fort,  the  other  public  buildings  in  Cal- 
cutta are  the  town- house,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  various  places  of  worship. 
Among  these  are  two  churches  for  the  English  (one  of  them  is  a  handsome  edifice) 
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with  Others  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  catholics,  the  Armenians,  and  the  decks, 
with  several  small  Hindoo  temples  and  Mahomedan  mosques. 

Calcutta  is  advantageously  situated  tor  both  external  and  internal  communica- 
tion with  distant  parts.  The  largest  vessels  approach  from  the  sea,  and  the 
merchandize  they  bring  is  readily  conveyed  to  all  the  northern  regions  of  Ilindostan, 
by  the- Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams,  while  the  valuable  products  of  the  interior 
are  received  by  the  same  channel.  This  renders  the  capital  the  grand  emporium  of 
both  European  and  Asiatic  commodities.  Numerous  small  vessels  that  trade  to  the 
interior,  arrive  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  large  shipping  collected 
opposite  the  town  forms  a  noble  spectacle,  and  50,000  tons  are  sometimes  to  be  seen 
there  at  once.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  very  plentiful  at  Calcutta,  and  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  are  supplied  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  fruits,  among  which  are 
pine  apples,  plaintains,  mangoes,  melons,  oranges,  peaches,  and  several  other  kinds. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  population  of  Calcutta,  but  no  correct 
enumeration  was  taken.  In  1802,  the  police  magistrates  computed  the  number  of 
inhabitants  at  600,000.  A  few  years  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Russell,  the  chief  judge, 
estimated  them,  for  the  town  and  its  environs,  at  a  million,  of  which  about  one- 
half  may  be  assigned  to  the  city  alone.  So  populous  are  the  surrounding  districts 
that,  in  the  same  year,  the  magistrates  reckoned  the  number  of  people,  within  aspace 
of  twenty  miles  around  Calcutta,  at  2,225,000,  which  is  more  than  1760  persons  to 
each  square  mile.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  town  is  about  80,000. 

Besides  the  human  crowds  which  people  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity,  the  follow- 
ing extract  shows  that  various  other  beings  may  also  be  considered  as  regular 
inhabitants  of  that  city.  "  The  viands  are  excellent  and  served  in  great  profusion  ; 
and  as  the  heat  of  the  climate  does  not  admit  of  their  being  kept,  the  greater  part  are 
at  last  thrown  out  to  the  pariah  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.  The  lower  order  of  Por- 
tuguese, to  whom  alone  they  could  be  serviceable,  cannot  consume  the  whole ;  and 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  native  servants,  prevent  their  tasting  any  food  prepared 
by  persons  not  of  their  own  caste  or  religion.  To  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  amazing  flocks  of  crows,  kites,  and  vultures,  which,  undisturbed  by  man, 
live  together  in  amicable  society,  and  almost  cover  the  houses  and  gardens.  In  the 
profession  of  scavengers,  the  kites  and  crows  are  assisted  during  the  day  by  the 
voracious  adjutant  stork,  and,  after  sun-set,  by  pariah-dogs,  foxes,  and  jackals,  which 
then  emerge  from  the  neighbouring  jungles,  and  with  their  howls  make  night  hideous." 

Benares  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  celebrated  of  the  Hindoo  cities.  It  is 
situated  in  the  east  partof  the  province  of  Allahabad,  and  on  thenorth- west  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  The  river  here  makes  a  noble  sweep,  three  or  four  miles  long,  and  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  curve  stands  the  holy  city  of  Benares.  It  is  called  Varanaschi 
by  the  Hindoos,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  composed  of  stone  or  brick,  and  some  of  them  are  five  or  six  stories 
high,  and  the  streets  are  so  narrow,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  ride  through  them  on 
horseback,  while  in  some  places  the  opposite  sides  are  joined  by  galleries.  The  ancient 
name  of  this  city  was  Casi,  the  splendid,  an  appellation  which  is  still  retained  by 
the  natives.  The  Brahmins  assert  that  the  holy  city  was  originally  built  of  gold, 
but  for  the  sins  of  the  people  it  was  changed  into  stone ;  and  a  still  further  increase 
in  wickedness  has  converted  a  great  part  of  it  into  clay. 

Benares  is  the  most  populous  city  in  India.  Its  inhabitants  have  lately  in- 
creased, and  at  present  exceed  600,000  ;  while,  during  the  celebrated  festivals,  the 
influx  of  pilgrims  is  immense.  Such  is  the  idea  of  sanctity  attached  to  this  city,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  that  8000  houses  are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Brahmins, 
who  are  chiefly  supported  by  alms.  So  widely  spread,  indeed,  is  this  idea  of  supe- 
rior sanctity,  or  rather  of  the  ease  and  shortness  of  the  passage  from  Benares  to 
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heaven,  that  numerous  persons  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan  resort  thither  to  end 
their  days,  and  some  of  the  Brahmins  even  allow  that  the  "  beef-eating  English," 
who  die  at  Benares,  attain  supreme  felicity.  One  European,  indeed,  is  recorded  to 
have  gone  straight  to  heaven  ;  but  he  had  previously  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  Hindoo  temple. 

This  city  has  in  all  ages  been  a  celebrated  seat  of  Brahminical  learning,  and, 
besides  the  Hindoo  College  established  by  the  East  India  Company,  there  are 
numerous  teachers,  both  of  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  law,  and  300  of  the  latter 
are  said  to  be  eminent.  The  number  of  their  pupils  is  thought  to  exceed  5000.  A 
notion  prevades  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos,  that  were  they  to  receive  any  remune- 
ration for  their  labours,  all  the  religious  merit  of  teaching  the  Vedas  would  be  lost. 
They  will  not,  therefore,  accept  any  thing  from  their  scholars,  but  depend  upon  the 
salaries  allowed  them  by  some  of  the  Rajas,  and  the  donations  of  the  wealthy 
pilgrims,  who  visit  the  sacred  city.  For  this  reason  the  Hindoo  college  does  not 
flourish,  as  none  of  the  learned  Pundits  will  accept  the  appointment  of  Professor. 

Benares  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  1781,  and  the  additional 
security  which  the  improved  police  affords,  has  caused  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  city  to  increase.  The  buildings  have  been  extended  further  into  the  country, 
and  though  there  are  but  few  European  residents,  many  of  the  natives  are  actively 
engaged  in  commerce,  or  employed  as  bankers.  One  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  its  trade  is  in  diamonds,  brought  from  the  districts  of  Bundelcund, 
for  which  Benares  has  long  been  the  principal  market.  The  great  body  of  the 
population  consists  of  Hindoos;  anil  though,  during  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  much 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  Mahomedans,  and  many  mortifications  imposed 
on  the  natives,  the  former  do  not  exceed  a  tenth  of  the  present  inhabitants. 

Madras  is  the  capital  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  Deccan  and  the  south 
of  India.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  Avhere  the  grant  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fort  was  first  obtained  from  Sree  Rung  Rayeel,  the  Raja  of  Chandergherry, 
in  1639,  and  the  erection  of  Furt  George  immediately  commenced.  The  site  of 
Madras  was  ill  chosen  for  a  maritime  capital.  Low  sandy  shores  stretch  along 
the  north  and  south  of  the  city,  while  small  naked  hills  rise  behind,  and  add  to 
the  sterile  appearance  of  the  scene.  The  fortifications  of  Fort  George  are  conti- 
guous to  the  sea  ;  the  public  offices  are  handsome  structures,  overlooking  the  shore, 
and  crowded  with  people,  and  at  first  sight  the  minarets  and  pagodas  of  the  town 
are  seen  rising  amidst  gardens  and  trees.  Madras  has  no  harbour,  and  large  vessels 
moor  in  the  roads  about  two  miles  from  the  fort.  A  strong  current  runs  along  the 
coast,  and  a  tremendous  surf  breaks  on  the  shore,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  land, 
even  in  the  calmest  weather.  In  crossing  this  surf,  the  natives  use  boats  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  composed  of  very  thin  planks,  sewed  together  and  made  as 
pliable  as  possible.  The  boats  from  the  vessels  often  row  to  the  outside  of  the  surf, 
and  wait  for  the  native  boats  to  take  the  passengers  on  shore.  The  fishermen  and 
others  of  the  lower  class  employed  on  the  water,  frequently  use  a  simple  kind  of 
machine,  called  a  catamaran,  for  passing  the  surf,  when  too  rough  for  the  native 
boats  to  venture  out.  These  are  formed  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  wood  about  ten 
feet  long,  lashed  together  with  a  piece  of  wood  between  them,  serving  as  a  helm. 
Each  of  these  carries  two  men,  who,  with  their  paddles,  launch  themselves  through 
the  surf,  to  fish,  or  hold  communication  with  the  ships  in  the  roads,  when  the  boats 
cannot  venture  out.  If  washed  from  the  catamaran  by  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
they  regain  their  places  by  swimming,  and  then  proceed  as  before. 

Madras  differs  from  Calcutta  in  having  no  European  town,  as  there  are  only  a 
few  houses  near  the  fort  inhabited  by  the  resident  Europeans.  The  society  is  much 
more  limited  than  at  Calcutta.     The  Armenian  and  Portuguese  merchants,  with 
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other  Europeans  not  connected  with  the  government,  live  in  the  town,  which  is 
separated  from  the  fort  l>\  a  spurious  esplanade.  Like  most  other  native  cities,  it 
is  an  irregular  mixture  of  brick  and  bamboo  houses,  ;uul  ;in  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  entirely  dissipates  any  favourable  impression  made  by  the  distant  view. 
From  the  want  of  a  secure  port,  and  navigable  rivers  to  the  interior,  the  commerce 
of  Madras  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  presidencies.  Yet  all  kinds  of 
Asiatic  and  European  commodities  may  be  procured.  The  whole  province  of  the 
Carnatic  is,  indeed,  sterile  in  comparison  with  that  of  Bengal.  The  population  of 
Madras  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  800,000. 

The  capital  of  the  other  British  Presidency  is  Bombay,  and  is  situated  on  a 
small  barren  island  of  the  same  name,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  It 
consists  of  an  extensive  fort  and  a  detached  town.  The  latter  is  of  modern  erec- 
tion, and  stands  in  a  low,  swampy,  and  unwholesome  situation.  The  fort  stands 
on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations were  originally  erected  in  a  forest  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  much  of  this  wood 
has  since  been  cleared,  and  the  place  rendered  more  open.  When  the  esplanade  was 
extended  (subsequently  to  the  great  fire  of  1803,)  to  800  yards  from  the  fort,  the 
Cadjan  huts  were  removed,  and  the  other  inhabitants  who  had  suffered  from  the  fire, 
had  no  resource  left  but  to  repair  to  the  Company's  salt-batty  ground,  which  was 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  sea.  This  causes  the  town,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
monsoons,  to  resemble  a  shallow  lake,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  then  separated 
from  each  other  by  water,  the  ground  floor  of  very  few  being  raised  above  the  high- 
water  mark  at  spring  tides.  The  houses  within  the  fort  that  were  originally  built 
by  the  Portuguese,  have  wooden  verandas,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  same  materials  ; 
and,  as  this  style  of  building  has  been  continued,  Bombay  bears  no  resemblance  to 
either  Madras  or  Calcutta.  The  government-house  is  a  handsome  building,  situated 
in  the  fort,  which  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  is  separated  by  the  espla- 
nade on  the  other  from  the  black  town,  which  is  built  in  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 
The  great  partiality  of  the  Europeans  for  country  houses,  has  extended  these  sub- 
stantial buildings  to  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  from  the  fort.  The  island  of 
Bombay  is  literally  a  barren  rock,  and  its  advantages  are  all  commercial,  which 
concentrates  the  population  near  the  harbour,  and  this  number  of  inhabitants  has 
increased  more  than  ten-fold  within  a  century.  The  result  of  a  census  taken  by 
order  of  the  government,  in  1816,  was  101,550,  without  including  the  temporary 
residents,  and  floating  population,  occasionally  resorting  to  the  island  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  These  are  thought  to  vary  from  sixty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thousand 
persons  annually. 

Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  form  the  great  body  of  the  native  inhabitants  ;  but 
besides  these  there  are  twelve  or  13,000  Parsees,  or  ancient  worshippers  of  fire,  who 
were  originally  expelled  from  Persia  by  the  Arabian  conquest.  They  now  possess 
nearly  the  whole  island,  and  seem  to  be  quite  domesticated  in  their  new  region. 
They  are  an  active  industrious  race,  and  have  greatly  contributed  to  its  prosperity. 
In  general  they  are  tall  and  well  formed,  and  fairer  than  the  other  natives.  The 
females  when  young  are  delicate  and  pleasing,  but  their  beauty  is  transient  and  they 
are  more  celebrated  for  chastity  than  cleanliness.  The  Parsees  dress  like  the  Asiatics, 
but  in  their  mode  of  living  they  resemble  the  English ;  and  almost  every  commercial 
house  belonging  to  Europeans  has  a  Parsee  partner. 

As  the  tide  rises  sufficiently  high  at  Bombay  to  admit  the  construction  of  exten- 
sive docks,  more  large  vessels  are  built  there  than  at  the  other  ports,  and  the  whole 
of  this  business  is  monopolized  by  the  Parsees.  Most  of  the  original  customs  of 
these  people  remain  unchanged.  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  crowd  to  the 
esplanade  to  pay  their  prostrate  devotions  to  the  sun  ;  and  their  peculiar  mode  of 
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sepulture  is  also  still  retained.  Their  tombs  are  circular  buildings  more  than  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-five  high,  and  open  at  the  top.  They  are  filled  with 
earth  to  within  about  five  feet  of  the  top  of  the  wall,  except  a  circular  space,  or  well, 
in  the  centre,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  space  between  the 
wall  and  the  well  is  made  to  slope  inwards,  and  divided  into  three  circular  terraces  ; 
the  outer  one  for  the  men,  the  central  for  the  women,  and  the  inner  for  the  children. 
The  bodies,  after  being-  loosely  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  are  laid  in  these  respective 
partitions,  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  vultures,  which  are  usually  seen  waiting 
in  great  numbers  for  their  prey.  The  person  who  has  the  care  of  the  sepulchre 
attends  at  the  proper  time  to  throw  the  bones  into  the  well;  and  these  are  afterwards 
removed  by  subterranean  passages,  to  prevent  the  receptacle  from  being  filled. 

The  importance  of  this  small  island  arises  entirely  from  its  commercial  advantages, 
which  were  first  known  to  the  Portuguese,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  a  native 
chief  of  the  opposite  continent  in  1530  ;  but  its  vicinity  to  Goa,  their  Indian  capital, 
prevented  it  from  being  of  much  value  to  them.  It  was  ceded  to  Charles  II.,  in 
1661,  as  part  of  Queen  Catharine's  portion  ;  and  was  transferred  by  him  to  the  East 
India  Companyabout  seven  years  afterwards.  It  now  commands  the  entire  trade  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  India,  and  the  Persian  gulf,  while  it  participates  in  that  to  China 
and  the  eastern  islands.  It  is  the  general  mart  for  the  produce  of  all  the  surround- 
ing districts,  and  great  quantities  of  gums,  and  drugs  of  all  sorts,  with  Mocha  coffee, 
barilla,  cornelians,  agates,  and  several  other  oriental  commodities  are  procured  at 
Bombay  for  the  European  market. 

One  of  the  most  populous  and  commercial  cities  in  British  India  is  Surat, 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  luptee,  which  falls  into  the  east  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Cambay,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  city.  Surat  is  surrounded  by  an 
outer  wall  of  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference,  with  twelve  gates,  and  irregular 
towers  between  each.  An  inner  wall  also  encloses  the  town  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
space  between  them  is  occupied  by  gardens  and  fields,  producing  fruit,  grain,  and 
vegetables  for  the  supply  of  the  city.  The  town  has  a  dirty  ruinous  appearance  ; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  the  public  buildings  few,  the  mosques,  minarets,  and  Hindoo 
temples  are  all  small  and  alike  destitute  of  taste  and  elegance ;  while  many  of  the 
caravanseras  are  greatly  dilapidated.  Most  of  the  houses,  however,  are  lofty,  and 
crowded  w7ith  inhabitants.  The  population  is  computed  at  450,000  ;  but  nothing 
like  an  actual  enumeration  has  ever  taken  place. 

Such  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gujerat,  and  particularly  of  that  part 
possessed  by  the  British,  which  is  the  most  fertile,  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  most 
populous  of  the  whole.  It  has  long  been  a  place  of  great  commercial  intercourse, 
though  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  It  is  also 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Hindostan,  and  was  much  frequented  by 
European  vessels  soon  after  the  passage  to  India  was  discovered  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Its  commerce,  however,  has  since  declined  in  consequence  of  its  proximity 
to  the  prosperous  establishment  at  Bombay.  It  has  been  exclusively  under  the 
British  dominion  since  1803,  and  is  attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Besides 
the  other  classes  of  the  population,  Surat  contains  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Parsees. 

The  most  singular  institution  at  Surat  is  the  Banyan  Hospital,  which  is  a  large 
space  enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  divided  into  numerous  courts  or  wards  for  the 
reception  of  sick  and  lame  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  are  attended  with  the  greatest 
care  by  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  peaceful  asylum  is  also  afforded  to 
such  as  are  old.  When  an  animal  breaks  a  limb  or  meets  with  any  other  accident,  the 
owner  brings  it  to  this  hospital,  and  it  is  received  without  any  regard  to  the  caste 
or  country  of  its  owner.     Not  only  quadrupeds,  but  birds,  insects,  and  even  various 
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reptiles  are  admitted,  and  carefully  fed  daring  the  remainder  of  their  existence,  and 
in  177'2,  an  aged  tortoise  was  known  to  have  been  there  7o  years. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  Patau  and  Mongul  empires  of  India,  was  the  cele- 
brated Delhi,  which,  during'  the  splendid  era  of  its  prosperity,  is  said  to  have 
covered  a  space  of  twenty  square  miles,  and  over  a  great  part  of  which  its  ruins  are 
still  spread.  It  stands  on  the  river  Jumna,  and,  notwithstanding,  its  great  antiquity 
and  ancient  fame,  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  situation.  The  river  in  the  dry 
season  is  only  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  Sterile  in 
its  appearance.  The  city,  however,  bad  risen  to  great  fame  before  the  Mnhomedan 
invasion,  and  was  the  tndrapretsh  of  Hindoo  history.  The  modern  Delhi  was 
founded  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Jumna,  in  1631,  and 
is  about  seven  miles  in  compass,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  wall,  and  entered  by 
seven  gates.  It  contains  many  good  houses,  chiefly  built  of  brick,  but  all  the  streets 
are  narrow,  except  two,  the  one  leading  from  the  palace  to  the  Delhi  gate,  the 
other  from  the  same  edifice  to  the  Lahore  gate.  The  former  in  particular  is  spaci- 
ous, and  had  once  an  aqueduct  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other.  There  are 
several  remains  of  splendid  palaces  within  the  walls  of  the  present  Delhi,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Omrahs,  or  princes  of  the  empire.  These  are  spa- 
cious structures,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  enclose  stables,  baths,  music 
galleries,  and  extensive  harems.  Delhi  has  also  several  fine  mosques,  some  of  which 
are  in  high  preservation.  Among  these  is  Jumma  Musheed,  or  the  great  cathedral, 
which  is  a  noble  structure,  and  was  built  at  an  enormous  expense  by  Shah  Jehan,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Near  the  palace  stands  the  mosque  of 
Rowshun  ud  Dowlah,  in  which  Nadir  Shah  sat  to  witness  the  massacre  he  had 
ordered,  and  when  the  sabre,  from  sun-rise  to  mid-day,  extirpated,  without  regard 
to  sex,  age,  or  condition,  8000  of  the  inhabitants.  Delhi  has  frequently  been  taken 
and  retaken,  and  has  repeatedly  felt  the  calamities  of  war.  The  last  time  it  was 
captured  was  in  1803,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family,  established  courts  of  justice,  improved  the 
police,  and  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  which  has  gradually  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  its  decayed  prosperity.  The  commerce  of  Delhi  is  not  great,  nor  are 
the  bazars  well  supplied  with  any  kind  of  merchandize,  and  the  population  has 
considerably  diminished  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aurengzebe,  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1707.  During  the  height  of  his  power  this  magnificent  metropolis 
of  Hindostan  is  said  to  have  contained  two  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  but  no  regular 
enumeration  has  ever  been  made,  nor  could  it  be  attempted  without  exciting  jealousy 
and  alarm  in  the  natives.  Its  present  population  cannot  exceed  200,000  individuals 

The  city  of  Agra  has  also  participated  in  the  metropolitan  dignity  of  India. 
It  was  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  by  the  Emperor  Acber,  who  made  it  his 
residence  and  capital  ;  but  much  of  it  is  now  in  ruins.  It  stands  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Jumna,  about  100  miles  south-east  of  Delhi,  and,  like  Benares,  the  houses 
often  consist  of  several  stories,  but  the  streets  are  in  general  so  narrow  as  scarcely 
to  admit  a  palanquin.  The  city  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  and  the  fortress,  which  includes  the  royal  palace,  is  very  extensive.  The 
Mausoleum  of  Acber  is  at  Secundra,  about  six  miles  north  of  Agra,  and  from  the 
top  of  a  minaret  near  that  edifice,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  great  extent  of  fiat  country, 
strewed  with  the  ruins  of  former  grandeur.  But  the  most  remarkable  building  in 
modern  Agra,  is  the  Tauje  Mahal,  or  tomb  erected  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Noor  Jehan  Begum.  It  is  built  of  white  marble,  and 
is  nearly  100  yards  square,  surmounted  by  a  dome  70  feet  in  diameter,  and  enclosed 
within  a  wall  extending  nearly  300  yards  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Agra  was  taken  by  the  English,  in  1803,  under  Lord  Lake,  and  amongst  the 
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spoils  was  an  enormous  piece  of  ordnance,  called  the  great  gun  of  Agra    the  cast 
iron  ba  i  for  which  weighed  15001bs.,  and  thewhole  piece  gofbOOlbs.     His  Lordshi d 
attempted  to  float  it  down  the  river  to  Calcutta,  to  be  forwarded  to  EnSand as  a 
trophy  of  his  victory  ;  but  its  weight  broke  the  raft  and  it  sunk.     Whatever  rn>h 
have  been  the  population  of  this  once-flourishing  city,  it  is  now  greatly  redded 
and  does  not  exceed  60,000.  s«e«uiy  ieaucecl, 

Patna  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  prosperous  cities  of  the  interior      It 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  and  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Gan-es 

wtrlnnH     "^f^  mil6S  f^  $»***  the  rai°y  Season-     Patna  is  notextensfve 
within  the  walls  being  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  east  to  west,  and  half  that  dil 
ance  from  north  to  south ;  but  the  suburbs  are  large  and  loosely  built ,  so  that  the" 
whole  covers  a  vast  space,  and  includes  a  population  of  more  tbL  300,000  ndM 

fnl  t    J      aDC1f  *  waltand  gatGS  °f  the  City  are  ^reatly  dilapidated  and    otter 
ng  to  their  very  base.     Many  of  the  houses  are  constructed  of  mud  with  tiled  , oofs 
but  some  are  of  brick.    .One  wide  street  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  all  2 

are  merely  narrow  passages,  half  filled  with  dust  in  the  dry,  and  with  mud  i 
rainy  season.     The  best  church  belongs  to  the  Portuguese  cathd  c  ,  Zt      he 
number  consists  only  of  a  few  families.     There  are  numerous  mosques  and  Hindoo 
temples  but  none  of  them  are  remarkable,  and  several  of  the  former  are  occunied 

«£^*£™£g*  wh0  carry  on  a  good  trade  with  Nep-i  -d  K e 

Dacca,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  province.     It  stands  near  the  branch  called  Booree  Gnnga,  or  ol Gani     and 
mthma  few  miles  of  the  Burrampooter.  Its  situation  is  highly-favourable  for  internal 
commerce  and  the  finest  muslins  are  manufactured  there*     Dacca  is  not  an  arc  en 
city,  but,  like  most  other  Indian  towns,  it  has  had  its  periods  of  prosperitv  and  decav 
The  present  town  covers  a  large  space,  stretching  about  six  miles  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  but  it  is  narrow  in  proportion.     Most  of  the  streets  are  very  confined   and 
many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  bamboos   and  thatch.     They  are  frequently  burnt 
down,  and  the  valuables  possessed  by  the  owners  are,  on   those  occasions,   thrown 
into  large  earthen  pots  sunk  in  the  floor,  and  the  fire  is  then  viewed  by  them  wit 
an  apathy  truly  Asiatic.     But  a  few  rupees  spent  in  bamboos  and  mats,  with  a  lSe 
labour   soon  repairs  the  ravages  of  the  devouring  element,  and  new  streets  suddenly 
cover  the  smoking  ashes  of  the  old.     Many  ruins  of  bridges,  gates,  palaces,  mosques 
caravanseras,  and  gardens,  overgrown  with  jungle,  show  it  was,  once,  more  flouS 
nig  and  extensive  than  at  present,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  reio-n'  of 
Aurengzebe      The  population  is  estimated  at  180,000,  which,   besides  the  senuine 
Hindoos,  includes  several  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Portuguese  merchants 

Many  other  large  cities  and  towns  are  spread  over  the  wide  regions  of  India  • 
but  as  a  description  of  all  might  be  thought  too  tedious,  a  few  only  shall  be  noticed.' 
Moorshedabad,  situated  on  the  most  sacred  bank  of  the  Ganges,  called  Bhajnrathi 
and  once  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  is  a  large  decayed  town,  with  a 
populatmn  of  about  150,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of  good  inland  traffic,  but  is 
bad  y  built  and  stands  in  an  unhealthy  situation,  which  is  much  increased  bV  a 
thick  and  almost  impenetrable  jungle  that  impedes  the  free  circulation  of  the  air 
ibis  too  is  gaining  ground  so  fast,  that  it  threatens  ultimately  to  involve  the  town 
within  its  mazes,  if  not  speedily  prevented. 

e  *i,P(SNf  WaS  H16  modern  caPital  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  the  late  residence 
ot  the  l^eshwa.  It  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  east  of  the  Ghauts,  and  100  from 
Bombay  ;  and,  considering  the  rank  it  has  attained,  it  is  but  a  small  town,  without 
tortihcation  or  any  means  of  defence  against  an  invading  foe.  There  are  however 
some  large  houses,  which  are  painted  with  subjects  of  Hindoo  mythology      The 

VOL.  II.  J)  (]  '  °-  " 
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present  population  is  about   150,000,  and  it  Las  hern  Inn-  iiotr.l  for  the  Imnid  prar- 

Z Z  ■  I  ... -uing  widows «...  the  funeral  piles  of  their  departed  husbands.  While  under 
,!„.  SuiriSa  dominion,  live  or  six  such  instances  generally  occurred  m  the  course 

°faSMBDABADJ  W  t lu-  produce  of  ( ...jcrat,  is  a  city  of  ancient  fame,  and  the 
M  dmmedan  capital  of  the  province.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  space  oi  five  or  BU  mile. 
bn^n.lerenc^  with  a  population  ofabo.lt  WO.000 ;  but  its  anccnt  ruins  are 
s  D  ea         'r  an  area  of  about  thirty  miles  in  circuit.      Within  the  town  ..sell  ruinous 

Places  dilapidated  minarets,  mouldering  caravanseras,  and  other  public  bmldmgs, 

,'ill  indicate  the  extent  of  its  former  grandeur,  and  evince  the  sad  reverse  it  has 

experienced.    In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  «  was  noted  for  its  trade  and 

nLufactures.  The  former  was  ehielly  carried  op  at  (  ainhay  winch  was  ,ts  port, 
aml  ;it  tluit  tilll(.  ;muu;iiiv  visited  by  numbers  of  Dutch  and  other  European  vessds  ; 
but  the   merchandize  that  was  formerly  procured  at   Ahmedabad  is  now  purchased 

with  great  facility  at  Bombay.  .  , 

mVrzapoob  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  and 
about  thirty  miles  from  Benares.  It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  paces  ...  the 
Sor  and  the  prat  mart  for  the  cotton  raised  in  Agra  and  the  Maluatta  province*, 
^activity  and  commerce  are  considerably  increased  by  the  settlement  ot  British 
merchants  and  indigo  planters.  Mirzapoor  contains  ...any  handsome  houses,  built 
S  the  European  style,  and  new  buildings  continue  to  be  erected,  while  groups  of 
Hindoo  temples  crowd  the  banks  of  the  Gauge?.  The  whole  exhibits  a  lively  appear- 
ance and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  70,000  inhabitants. 

Barely  is  also  a  populous  and  commercial  town  in  the  province  of  Delhi, 
situated  about  forty  miles  north-west  of  the  Ganges.  The  adjoining  district  is  low, 
and  annually  inundated  and  fertilized  by  the  mountain  streams.  1  he  inhabitants 
are  estimated  at  07,000.  Buruwan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  Bangalore, 
in  that  of  Mysore,  are  both  large  towns,  containing  each  between   fifty  and  sixty 

^"jToSifl  is  a  celebrated  resort  of  Hindoo  superstition  and  is  considered 

as  the  most  sacred  of  all  their  religious  establishments.     It  stands  on  the  sea  coast 

of  Orissa,  nearly  50  miles  south  of  CtUnh.     The  temple  containing  the  idol  is  an 

ilUhaped  mass  of  granite,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  surrounded 

bv  a  larffe  filthy,  and  populous  town,  called  Poorer,  which  is  principally  inhabited 

by  the  nriests   and  other  attendants  of  the  temple.     The  surrounding  country  is 

sterile,  and   ehielly  composed  of  arid   plains  and  sand-hills,  but  is  considered  so 

sacred   for  ten  miles  in  circumference,  as  to  secure  the   future  happiness  of  those 

who  die  within  its  limits.     The  Great  Idol,  derives  its  name,  Jagat  Hatha,  (lord  of 

the  world  i  from  one  of  the  thousand  appellations  of  Vishnu,  the  preserving  power 

There  are  no  less  than  thirteen  annual  festivals  in  honour  ot  this  horrid  emblem  ot 

divinity  ;  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  car  festival  which  takes  place   in 

June  or  July,  and  is  attended  by  myriads  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  ot  India.     Ihe 

Great  Idol,  with  two  others,  called  his  brother  and  sister,  are  then  seated  on  thrones, 

and  bemji  placed  on  a  stupendous  car,   are  drawn  in  procession  by  the  devotees, 

amidst  an   immense  concourse  of  people  ;  for   more  than  a  million  are  supposed 

yearly  to  visit  this  temple.     Op   these  occasions,  scenes  of  great   horror  frequently 

occur,  both  from  accident  and  mistaken  devotion.     Devotees  often  throw  themselves 

before  the  wheels  of  the  car  to  be  crushed  by  its  pressure,  while  hunger,  hardship, 

and  disease  increase  the  mortality.     Vultures,  dogs,  and  jackals  teast  on  the  bodies, 

and  the  hones  are  left  to  bleach  on  the  plains.     Superstition,  miscalled  religion,  is 

here  seen  stripped  of  her  disguise,  and  exhibited  in  its  most  disgusting  form       1  tie 

songs  and  gestures  of  the  car  drivers  are  indecent,  and  the   paintings  and  other 
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decorations  to  the  last  degree  ohscene.  When  the  province  of  Cnttack,  in  which  the 
temple  stands,  belonged  to  the  Mahrattas,  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  pilgrims  resort- 
ing to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  this  Moloch  of  Hindostan.  Conquest 
transferred  the  revenues  arising  from  the  temple,  with  the  province,  to  the  British, 
in  1803,  and  part  of  them  is  spent  in  maintaining  the  worship  of  the  temple,  and 
other  expenses  attendant  on  the  festivals,  while  the  balance  belongs  to  the  East  India 
Company.  In  1814  the  Directors,  however,  declared  they  did  not  consider  the  tax 
of  pilgrims  as  a  source  of  revenue,  but  merely  as  a  fund  for  keeping  the  temple  in 
repair.  Is  the  perpetuation  of  such  scenes  an  object  to  be  desired  by  the  enlightened 
Directors  ?  And  ought  not  rather  the  decay  of  the  temple,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
pilgrim  age,  to  be  the  results  which  religion,  benevolence,  and  humanity  should 
most  ardently  desire  ? 

The  principal  Manufactures  have  already  been  mentionedin  the  General  View, 
and  the  preceding  account  of  the  chief  towns;  but  the  Commerce  of  India  has  become 
so  extensive  that  a  more  ample  sketch  is  required.  The  principal  seats  of  these 
commercial  transactions^are  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  chief  internal 
trade  of  Bengal  consists  in  the  export  of  grain  from  the  corn  districts,  and  the  import 
of  salt  in  return.  Cotton  is  also  transported  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  tobacco  is  exchanged  for  betel-nuts,  which,  with  sugar  and  a  few  other 
articles,  complete  the  catalogue  of  home  consumption.  The  trade  ingrain  is  almost 
wholly  in'  the  hands  of  the  natives,  but  the  remaining  articles  are  often  transferred 
through  the  medium  of  other  merchants.  Silks,  muslins,  piece  goods,  indigo,  opium, 
saltpetre,  and  several  commodities,  both  of  manufactures  and  produce,  are  purchased 
by  the  agents  of  the  compauy,  as  well  as  by  various  merchants,  and  sent  to  Calcutta 
for  exportation.  Numerous  drugs  and  dyeing  materials  are  forwarded  to  England, 
with  gum-arabic,  and  other  resins,  and  gums  employed  in  British  manufactures. 
They  are  produced  from  trees  that  grow  luxuriantly  in  India  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, and  are  frequently  included  in  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  that  return  from  these 
eastern  regions.  India  also  supplies  aloes,  asafoetida,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  nut- 
megs, and  elephants'  teeth.  Hemp  and  flax,  in  all  their  varieties,  are  grown  in  great 
abundance  in  Bengal  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

The  principal  exports  from  India  a  few  years  ago,  were  to  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America  ;  but  its  commerce  at  present  is  more  varied.  A  good  trade 
is  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast,  chiefly  with  Madras,  in 
grain,  pulse,  sugar,  molasses,  ginger,  pepper,  and  saltpetre,  with  provisions  and 
manufactured  goods.  The  trade  to  China  and  the  east  is  also  considerable,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  the  export  of  grain,  silks,  saltpetre,  opium,  gunpowder,  fire-arms, 
cottons,  and  other  manufacturedarticles.  The  commerce  of  Calcutta  with  Bombay 
is  similar  to  that  with  Madras,  and  teak-timber,  elephants'  teeth,  lac,  and  some  other 
things,  are  returned.  The  great  facility  of  conveyance  by  water  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Bengal  causes  the  central  trade  to  be  great,  particularly 
in  rice,  which  is  the  staple  article  of  subsistence  with  all  classes.  The  Honourable 
East  India  Company  have  commercial  agents  at  most  of  the  great  towsj  of  the  inte- 
rior for  purchasing  their  investments ;  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  those  in 
the  province  of  Bengal  alone,  was,  in  1813,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  current 
rupees.  The  private  trade  of  Bengal  has  nearly  doubled  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  as  evinced  by  the  following  statement  for  three  different  periods. 

Imports.  Exports. 

Date.  Sicca  Rupees.  Sicca  Rupees. 

1800— 1801. ...Total  Private  Trade....    18,360,398  28,033,816 

1810—1811 ditto 28,968,092  34,207.<K;3 

1815—1816 ditto 32,695,514  49,WS,  116 
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During  the  year  corresponding  to  the  hist  of  the  above  dates,  the  Imports  to 
and  the  Exports  from,  Bengal,  in  the  private  trade,  or  exclusive  of  the  Company's 
ships,  were  to 

Imports,  Exports. 

Sicca  Rupees.  Sicca  Rupees. 

London    6,895,482     16,444,208 

Other  parts  of  Europe 5,730,298     4,930,418 

America 5,016,654     4,421,435 

British  India 3,627,134    5,168,581 

Foreign  Asia 11,425,976     19,023,474 


From 

Total  Bales  of 

Value  in 

Bombay. 

SOOIbs.  weight. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

128,512     . 

...       306,532      ,., 

, .      24,522,560 

40,109     . 

.  ..       80,751     .., 

6,460,080 

42,289     . 

84,199     .., 

6,735,920 

112,173     . 

...      189,173     ... 

.      15,133,840 

Total  Private  Trade    32,695,544     49,988,116 

In  the  private  trade  of  Bombay,  the  Imports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
30,602,230,  and  die  Exports  to  26,724,749  rupees.  Cotton  forms  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  Export,  both  from  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and  the  following  statement 
has  been  given  of  the  quantities  that  were  shipped  at  these  two  places  in  1818,  viz. 

From 
To  Calcutta. 

England 178,020  . 

The  Continent 40,642  . 

A  merica    41,210  . 

China 76,967  . 

336,848  323,807  660,655  52,852,400=^6,606,550. 

Having  described  the  general  nature  of  Indian  government,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  sway  of  the  British  is  completely  absolute,  and  the  "submission 
of  its  subjects  perfect  and  complete."  Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  "  No  government 
ever  stood  more  independent  of  public  opinion.  To  the  inhabitants,  the  political 
state  of  the  country  is  a  complete  and  incomprehensible  mystery."  In  opposition 
to  the  ruling  power,  the  natives  are  ignorant  and  helpless,  without  concert  and 
combination.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  despotism  or  anarchy  necessarily  ensue, 
and  absolute  rule  seems  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  as  limited 
sway  is  in  those  regions  where  the  tree  of  genuine  liberty  exhales  its  perfumes,  and 
sheds  its  exhilarating  fruits.  The  British  laws  and  system  of  police  have  been  in- 
troduced into  these  Oriental  Possessions  as  far  as  the  manners,  customs,  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people  will  admit,  and  the  territorial  possessions  and  power  are  now 
so  great,  that  their  system  of  jurisprudence  can  scarcely  fail  of  increasing  the 
liberty,  or  rather  breaking  the  chains,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 

To  carry  this  government  into  elfect,  three  Presidencies  have  long  been  esta- 
blished, in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Calcutta,  or  more  properly  Fort  William, 
is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  government,  to  which  those  at  Madras  and  Bombay  are 
subsidiary.  The  civil  and  military  government  of  the  Oriental  regions  is  vested  in 
a  Governor-General  and  three  Counsellors,  and  vacancies  in  the  council  are  filled 
up  by  the  Directors  from  the  list  of  civil  servants  of  not  less  than  12  years'  stand- 
ing. For  the  more  effectual  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  dominions, 
they  are  divided  into  departments,  to  which  courts  of  appeal  and  circuit  are 
attached,  while  the  supreme  court,  both  civil  and  criminal,  is  at  Calcutta.  The 
division  courts  in  the  Presidency  of  Fort  William,  are  at  Calcutta,  Moorshedabad, 
Dacca,  Patna,  Benares,  and  Bareily.  There  are  also  city  courts  at  all  these  places 
except  the  last.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  forty-six  inferior  courts,  or  rather 
magistrates,  within  the  Presidency,  the  jurisdiction  of  which,  extends  over  as  many 
districts  or  cities.  The  courts  of  circuit  consist  of  three  judges  and  an  assistant,  with 
native  officers,  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedan.     The  judges  make  their  circuit  at 
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stated  periods  and  try  offences  according  to  the  Mahomedan  law ;  but  when  tbp  «, 
tence  IS  capital  or  imprisonment  beyond  a  certain  period,  it  req^  re ^tobeconfi"PH 
by  he  supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  which  is  called  th ^  NhamntAdawllt     Th «K    * 
of  this  court  is  to  revise  trials  when  necessarv  but  it  W  \ Z^         V '  •  bject 

severity  of  the  sentence.  In  the  ^SSS^^S^S^STSS^ 
nal  .jurisdiction,  which  extends  to  apprehending  and  examK^ofendl™  anH  f 
passing  and  executing  sentence  in  minor  offences    but  in  thnJnf,'       ^  °f 

the  whole  o    Yorkshire.     Courts  of  circuit  and  appeal  are  also  estab ffl thp 
other  Presidencies  ;  but  all  their  decisions  in  critical  cases,  and  h cates  ,-p hi 
to  personal  property  above  5000  rupees,  are  referable  to  the'supreme  comt  at  CaT 
cutta.      In  such  as  relate  to  real  property,  the  amount  varies  accordW  to  tt 
tenure  by  winch  it  is   held.     An  appeal  also  lies  from  this  court  to     fu    • 
council,  where  the  value  of  the  property  exceeds  ^5000  C  klnff  m 

A  steady  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice,  according  to  tw0  M*  i  r  u 
ment  has  already  done  much  in  meliorating  the  conditio of the  ™t  bodv  of  tt 

mihWnh  r'UCU]'drly  °n  the  C°aSt  °f  C^">andel,  where   he  Sulence  o     L 
military  chiefs  was  most  severe  y  felt.     While  these  mainriinprl  trill <\Z  •  , 

military  establishments,  the  fielL  of  ^^^^0^^^^^  S 


property  of  the  peaceful  inhabitant  aTmo t „v3 y  fell 33^?!^ 
punishing  their  offences,  is  gradually  converting  the* nnrulyl and  restleT  Pnl^ 

and  fo/w^  ARuY  is  "ecessa,Tfor  the  protection  of  these  extensive  dominions 
ment  ThT n"^  at  subordination  ***<*  «  essential  to  their  interLnZrove 
PaerlLenteon  thT S&^S,^^  **"  "****«  "  ^  WaS  "^ 

Regulars King's  Troops,  Cavalry 

r     T  f    .'   4,692 

InfaQtry 17,858 

Total  King's 22,550 

East  India  Company's  European  Artillery _      4  583 

European  Infantry 3' 120 

Total   Company's   Europeans     7,703 
NatWe  Cavalry    

XSS  •■•■.••;•••  ••::•V■'•'•'•:•••'•'■'"••:•••■••, 32>815 

Artillery,  including   gun    Lascars   attached    to   the  I       0. 

European  Artillery /      °>759 

152,585 
Total  Regulars 1 82  838 
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Irregular*    ..  Native  Cavalry    7,659 

Infantry   17,082 

Total  Irregulars 24,741 

Invalids  and  Pensioners 5,875 

Grand  Total    213,454 


In  the  late  war,  which  was  brought  to  so  favourable  a  conclusion  in  1818,  tbe 
British  forces  actually  in  the  field,  during  the  campaign,  amounted  to  95,000 
men,  and,  as  an  average  of  four  and  a  half  followers  are  reckoned  for  each  fighting 
man,  the  whole  concourse  was  nearly  half  a  million  of  people. 

The  Naval  establishment  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  is  compa- 
ratively small.  Swarms  of  Pirates  infest  the  western  coast  of  India,  principally 
from  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  the  chief  strength  of  the  Company's 
marine  is  therefore  at  Bombay,  where,  in  1814,  it  consisted  of  18  armed  cruisers, 
besides  a  few  boats  and  other  small  vessels  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  trade 
and  the  inhabitants  near  the  coast. 

The  extent  which  British  India  has  now  acquired,  and  the  system  of  govern 
ment  there  pursued,  necessarily  render  the  management  of  the  Revenue  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  administration.  This  Revenue  arises  from  various  sources,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  Jumma,  or  land  assessment.  The  nature  and  relative  produce  of 
these  different  sources  will  be  best  appreciated  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
actual  income  of  Bengal,  for  the  years  1816-17,  viz. 


Revenue. 

Mint  duties 435,187 

Post  Office  collections 500,120 

Stamp  duties    1,214,823 

Judicial  fines,  fees,  and  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  &c.  713,552 

Customs  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa 4,955,626 

Land  and  saycr  revenues  of  ditto 35,545,337 

Benares  revenues,  customs,  and  Judicial  fees,  &c 6,333,055 

Ceded  provinces  in  Oude,  1801,  revenues,  customs,  &c 23,288,085 

Conquered  provinces  1803-4,  revenues,  customs,  &c 17,585,786 

Sale  of  Salt 17,131,682 

Sale  of  Opium 9,416,539 

Marine  receipts  for  pilotage,  &c 395,402 

Military — Nagpoor  subsidy 379,913 

Total  current  rupees   1 17,895,107=o£ll,789,51 1 


The  various  charges  incident  to  the  collection  of  this  Revenue,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  province,  amounted  to  80,259,798  current  rupees,  or  j?8,025,980 ;  and 
consequently  the  net  revenue  to  £3,763,531.  The  following  general  statement, 
extracted  from  the  accounts  laid  before  the  British  Parliament  in  1819,  gives  a  view 
of  the  whole  Income  and  Expenditure  for  three  years. 
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Revenues. 

1814-15 

Bengal £11,089,823  .. 

Madras 5,322,164  . 

Bombay 819,204  . 

Bencoolen 11,772  . 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  ....  54,3 1 6  . 


1815-16 

1816-17 

11,243,273    ... 

,.      11,789,511 

5,104,798    .., 

5,339,448 

818,815     .. 

860,404 

10,755    .., 

12,581 

53,868    ., 

54,861 

Total  ,£17,297,279     =£17,231,509    .£18,056,805 


Charges. 


1814-15 

Bengal    7,373,005 

Madras 5,134,246 

Bombay 1,675,200 

Bencoolen  60,540 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  ....  1 17,71 1 


1815-16 

1816-17 

7,854,681     ... 

8,025,980 

5,265,802    ... 

5,193,194 

1,937,430     ... 

1,902.460 

72,792     ... 

65,547 

119,684     ... 

109,362 

Total  =£14,360,702     =£15,250,389     =£15,206,743 


The  additions  to  the  preceding  statement,  arising  from  the  territories  acquired 
during  the  continuance,  or  subsequent  to  the  close,  of  the  late  Pindarrie  war,  were 
estimated  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  of  the  Company's  civil  service,  and  attached  to  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  during  his  lordship's  late  tour  and  campaign 
in  these  provinces,  at  the  following  gross  amount :  viz. 

Sicca  Rupees. 

Acquisitions  from  Nagpoor 2,247,200 

Ditto  Holkar 1,000,000 

Ditto  Sangur 500,000 

Ditto  Ajmeer 400,000 

Ditto  Tributes    1,500,000 

5,647,200 
Gross  estimate  likely  to  accrue  from  the  Poona  dominions.. ..  ....   8,711,753 

Total  addition 14,358,953 


Though  the  above  statements  exhibit  a  considerable  clear  revenue,  the  home 
establishment,  and  other  circumstances,  have  caused  a  heavy  Debt  to  be  incurred 
in  each  Presidency  ;  the  following  official  report  of  which  has  been  lately  made. 

Bengal.  Madras.  Bombay. 

31st  Jan.  1S18.  31st  Oct.  1817.  31st  Jan.  1818.  Total. 

Debts  at  6  per  cent =£26,268,352  =£2,358,183     =£432,188     ..    =£29,058,723 

Ditto    at  8  per  cent 13,444  17,600     ....        31,044 

Ditto    at  9  per  cent '  S0.831     ....  80,831 

Total  debts  bearing  interest. .      26,281,796     ....      2,375,783     513,019     29,170,598 

Debts  not  bearing  interest  . .        3,938,125     ....         821,344     254,070     5,013,539 

Total  debts  in  India....  =£30,219,921     ....=£3,197,127     ....=£767,089     ..    =£34,184,137 
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Besides  the  states  of  Hindostan  immediately  subject  to  the  British  dominions, 
various  others  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  that  colossal  power.  The  condi- 
tions upon  which  these  subsidiary  relations  were  formed,  are,  that  the  British  shall 
protect  the  state  from  external  injury  and  internal  dissension,  but  these  troops  are 
not  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  internal  administration,  or  any  other  purpose  foreign 
to  the  specified  object.  The  following  extent  and  population  have  lately  been 
assigned  to  each  of  these  states.  It  presents  also  a  summary  view  of  the  powers 
in  alliance  with  the  British. 


British  sillies  and  Tributaries.  British  sq.  miles. 

TheNizam 96,000     .. 

The  Nagpoor  Raja 70,000     .. 

The  king  of  Oude   20,000     .. 

TheGuicovvar 18,000     .. 

Kotah  6500,  Boondee  2500,  Bopaul  5000 14,000     .. 

The  Mysore  Raja   27,000     .. 

The  Satarah  Raja   14,000     .. 

Travancore  6000,  Cochiu  2000 8,000     . . 

Under  the  Rajas  of  Joudpoor,  Jeypoor,  Odeypoor, ' 
Bicanere,  Jesselmere,  and  other  Rajpoot  chiefs  ; 
Holcar,  Ameer  Khan,  the  Row  of  Cutch, 
and  innumerable  other  petty  native  chiefs,  Seiks,  ^  283,000 
Gonds,  Bheels,  Coolies,  and  Catties,  all  com- 
prehended within  the  line  of  the  British  pro- 
tection       , 


550,000 


Population. 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 


15,000,000 


40,000,000 


To  complete  our  view  of  the  British  power  in  Hindostan,  a  slight  description  of 
each  of  these  states  shall  be  given. 

1.  The  Nizam. 

The  territories  of  the  Nizam  are  situated  in  the  Deccan,  and  principally  com- 
prised between  the  lfith  and  the  21st  degrees  of  latitude,  while  theystretch  from  about 
the  75th  to  the  81st  of  east  longitude.  These  dominions  include  a  great  portion  of 
the  ancient  Telingana,  and  were  partly  possessed  by  the  emperor  Acber.  They  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  the  provinces  of  Hyderabad,  Beeder,  and  Nandere  ;  but  since 
the  political  connexion  of  the  Nizam  with  the  British,  various  fertile  districts  have 
been  added.    Part  of  the  provinces  of  Aurungabad,  Bejapoor,  and  Berar,  have  been 
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also  annexed,  and  the  frontier  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Wurda  and  the  Tuptee, 
on  the  north,  and  to  those  of  the  Toombudra  and  Krishna,  on  the  south.  Much  of 
the  surface  of  these  territories  is  hilly,  and  as  nearly  the  whole  is  an  elevated  table- 
land, the  temperature  is  much  less  than  in  many  other  parts  of  India.  At  the  city 
of  Hyderabad,  and  the  districts  north  of  it,  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  to  40 
degrees,  and  sometimes  lower,  during  the  three  winter  months. 

The  Godavery  is  a  noble  stream  which  crosses  the  central  regions  of  the  Nizam's 
dominions  from  west  to  east,  and  after  receiving  the  Wurda,  forms  a  part  of  the 
north-east  boundaries.  Numerous  small  rivulets,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts,  and 
the  Chandpoor  hills,  combine  in  forming  the  principal  channels  of  the  Godavery, 
which  is  one  of  the  sacred  streams  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  largest  river  in  the 
Deccan.  Having  traversed  the  province  of  Aurungabad  and  the  Telinga  country, 
it  winds  to  the  south-east,  and  falls  into  the  sea  by  several  outlets.  In  some  parts 
of  its  course  the  channel  is  a  mile  in  width  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  May  it  is 
little  more  than  a  bed  of  sand,  the  river  being  then  separated  into  a  few  small 
streams,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  and  a  half  in  depth.  In  the  rainy  season  the 
channel  is  full,  and  a  vast  body  of  water  is  impetuously  rolled  to  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
As  this  river  nearly  crosses  the  whole  peninsula,  and  forms  numerous  windings,  the 
length  of  its  course  exceeds  800  miles. 

The  Krishna,  like  the  Godavery,  has  its  source  in  the  western  Ghauts,  about 
40  miles  from  the  sea.  After  flowing  south-west,  it  winds  to  the  east,  receives  the 
Toombudra,  and  several  other  large  streams.  It  then  becomes  a  copious  river,  and 
forms  part  of  the  southern  limits  of  the  Nizam's  territories,  and  subsequently  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Bengal.  The  Krishna  is  also  one  of  the  most  sacred  streams  of  the 
Hindoos,  but  being  confined  between  high  banks  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  it  is  of  less  utility  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  than  many  other  streams. 
Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  about  700  miles,  and  its  sands  abound  more  with 
precious  stones  than  those  of  any  other  river  in  India.  Several  parts  of  the  country 
are  watered  by  numerous  streams,  but  few  of  them  are  navigable,  and  many  fail 
altogether  in  the  dry  season. 

The  Soil  in  most  districts  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  where  properly 
cultivated,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case,  owing  to  the  poverty  and  oppression  experi- 
enced by  the  cultivators.  From  its  temperate  climate,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best 
wheat  countries  of  India,  if  protection  were  extended  to  the  peaceful  labours  of 
industry.  Much  of  the  country  south  of  the  capital  is  desolate,  covered  with  jungle, 
and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  towns  and  enclosures,  indicative  of  a  previous  state 
of  comparative  prosperity. 

Hyderabad  is  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  is  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territories.  It  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river  Musah,  which 
is  a  copious  stream  after  the  rains,  but  has  seldom  much  water  in  the  dry  season. 
The  city  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  sufficient  strength  to  defend  it  against  the 
attacks  of  cavalry.  Within  this  the  city  extends  about  four  miles  in  one  direction 
and  three  in  another.  Many  of  the  houses  are  but  one  story  high,  and  built  of  com- 
bustible materials.  The  streets,  as  in  most  other  Indian  towns,  are  very  narrow.  A 
bridge  crosses  the  river  broad  enough  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass  ;  and,  besides 
the  palace,  the  principal  buildings  are  the  mosques,  which  are  numerous,  from 
Hyderabad  having  once  been  the  chief  Mahomedan  city  in  the  Deccan.  The  cele- 
brated fortress  of  Golconda  crowns  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill  about  six  miles  south 
of  the  city ;  and  Secunderabad,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  town,  is  a  populous 
village,  in  which  the  subsidiary  troops  are  stationed.  A  vast  tank,  or  reservoir,  has 
been  constructed  about  a  mile  west  of  Hyderabad,  covering  a  space  of  ten  thousand 
acres.     The  population  of  this  Indian  metropolis  is  estimated  at  200,000. 
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Xamltir  is  another  considerable  town  on  the  north  hank  of  the  (Jodavery,  and 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  iiHle|tenclent  province,  whieh  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
Nizam's  dominions.  Attrungabad,  near  the  north-west  frontier,  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  was  the  former  metropolis  of  the  whole  dominions, 
for  some  time  after  the  Nizains  became  independent  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi.  It  is 
surrounded  with  low  walls,  flanked  with  round  towers,  and  presents  the  common 
indications  of  a  deserted  capital.  The  population,  however,  is  still  considerable, 
and  various  European  articles  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazars. — Ellichpoor,  the 
proper  capital  of  the  Berar  province,  is  now  included  within  the  northern  extremity 
of  these  dominions.  It  is  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Nizam's  principal  Jaghiredars  ; 
but,  though  a  large  town,  it  is  not  a  place  of  great  strength. 

Much  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  is  possessed  by  chiefs,  whose  ancestors  received 
their  territories  from  the  early  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan,  and  over  whom  the  Nizam 
exercises  but  a  partial  controul.  The  extent  of  his  possessions  is  estimated  at  ninety- 
six  thousand  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  ten  millions  ;  but  from  the  circum- 
stance just  stated,  the  actual  amount  of  the  Revenue  cannot  be  ascertained,  though 
it  is  computed  at  about  29,000,000  of  rupees,  or  nearly  three  millions  of  pounds, 
including  what  is  received  by  the  Jaghiredars,  as  well  as  by  the  sovereign. 

Near  the  city  of  Dowletabad,  and  about  seven  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of 
Aurungabad,  there  is  one  of  the  most  impregnable  and  curious  fortresses  in  India. 
It  consists  of  an  insulated  mass  of  granite,  shaped  like  a  compressed  bee-hive,  and 
about  500  feet  to  the  summit.  The  lower  part  is  scarped  like  a  wall,  and  presents  a 
perpendicular  cliff  on  all  sides.  It  is  likewise  encompassed  by  a  moat,  after  passing 
which,  the  ascent  is  through  a  narrow  subterranean  passage  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
governor's- house,  and  some  other  buildings,  stand  on  this  insulated  spot.  The  Nizam's 
flag  flies  on  the  narrow  summit,  which  issurmounted  by  a  large  brass  cannon.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Flora,  an  adjacent  village,  there  are  some  curious  Hindoo  temples 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  both  in  magnitude  and  execution  are  said  to 
excel  all  other  excavations  of  the  same  kind  in  India.  They  are  covered  with 
Hindoo  symbols,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  before  the  Mahomedan 
conquest  in  1293  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  examined  by  any  person 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  language,  and  the  symbols  they  contain,  to  give  an 
explanation  of  them.  The  dimensions  of  two  of  the  principal  of  these  singular 
excavations  have  been  thus  stated, 

Dimensions  of  Cailas.  Feet. 

Height  of  the  gateway 14 

Passage  of  the  gateway,  having  on  each  sida  rooms  15  feet  by  9 42 

Inner  area,  or  court,  length  from  the  gateway  to  the  opposite  scarp 247 

Ditto breadth    150 

Greatest  height  of  the  rock,  out  of  which  the  court  is  excavated 100 

Dimensions  of  the  Grand  Temple. 

Door  of  the  portico,  1 2  feet  high  by  6  broad ;  length  from  the  door  of  the  "1  .-„ 

portico,  entering  the  temple,  to  the  back  wail  of  the  temple J 

Length  from  the  same  place  to  the  raised  platform,  behind  the  temple  ....  142 

Greatest  breadth  of  the  inner  putt  ot  the  temple 61 

Height  of  the  ceiling , 18 

2.  The  Nagpoor  Dominions. 

The  territories  belonging  to  this  prince  were,  till  of  late,  very  extensive.  Separa- 
ted from  the  north-east  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  by  the  Godavery,  they  extended 
to  the  opposite  borders  of  Bengal  and  Bahar ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  late  Raja, 
caused  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  possessions  stretching  along  both  banks  of  the 
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Nerbudda.  The  extentof  those  remainingis estimated  at 70,000square miles, inhabited 
by  a  population  of  three  millions.  Part  of  these  dominions  is  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous, and  rivers  descend  in  almost  every  direction  from  the  western  districts  above 
Nagpoor,  but  many  of  the  other  tracts  are  more  level  and  fertile,  and  would  yield 
all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance,  if  peaceably  possessed  and 
properly  cultivated.  The  principal  river  by  which  the  Nagpoor  dominions  are  watered 
is  the  Mahanuddy,  which  originates  in  the  province  of  Gundwana,  in  a  region  that 
lias  been  but  little  explored.  It  is  one  of  the  most  circuitous  streams  on  the  globe  ; 
and  having  in  different  parts  of  its  course  flowed  towards  nearly  every  point  of  he 
compass,  it  finally  passes  Cuttack,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  after  an  extent 
of  more  than  500  miles.     The  other  rivers  are  of  inferior  moment. 

The  capital  of  these  states  is  Nagpoor,  situated  towards  their  western  extremity. 
Its  native  appellation  is  Nagapura,  literally,  the  town  of'  serpents.  It  is  the  metro- 
polis of  what  has  been  called  the  eastern  Mahratta  states,  and  though  of  modern 
origin,  is  extensive  and  populous,  but  badly  built.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  many  of  the  houses  mere  hovels.  When  the  first  Ragojee  Bhoonsla 
fixed  his  residence  at  Nagpoor,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  it  was  but 
a  miserable  village,  and  it  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  a  regularly  fortified  town, 
though  surrounded  with  walls,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  defended  by 
a  few  round  towers.  It  stands  on  a  fine,  elevated,  and  comparatively  well  cultivated, 
plain,  bounded  by  hills  on  two  sides.  The  fort,  which  is  situated  in  the  western 
quarter  of  the  city,  is  a  strong  place,  including  the  palace  of  the  Raja,  and  other 
buildings,  constructed  of  stone.  The  British  residency  is  west  of  the  city,  and 
between  them  there  is  a  tank  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The  suburbs 
cover  a  large  space,  and  the  population  is  supposed  to  comprise  about  100,000 
individuals. 

All  the  means  of  rapacity,  intrigue,  treachery,  and  superstition,  so  frequently 
resorted  to  in  oriental  regions  to  obtain  supreme  power,  have  lately  been  exhibited 
in  this  corrupt  court.  After  various  contests  had  been  maintained  by  different 
parties,  it  was  supposed  that  the  blind  and  paralytic  Raja  died,  and  his  wife  Casi 
Bhye  was  induced  to  ascend  the  funeral  pile,  and  mingle  her  ashes  with  those  of  her 
departed  husband.  But  when  the  Raja,  who  had  usurped  the  royal  power,  was  lately 
deposed,  and  access  gained  to  the  interior  of  the  harem,  it  was  discovered  that  the  old 
Rajahad  lately  been  strangled,  after  refusing  poison  because  it  was  bitter.  AppaSaheb 
was  then  proclaimed  as  his  successor,  but  while  profuse  in  his  solemn  protestations  of 
friendship  to  the  English,  his  treachery  was  so  manifest,  that  mi  li  tary  interference  became 
necessary,  and  he  was  stripped  of  a  great  part  of  his  dominions  as  a  guarantee  for 
his  future  conduct.  Before  these  reductions,  the  whole  Revenue  of  the  state  was 
estimated  at  70  lacks  of  Rupees  ;  but  after  they  had  taken  place  it  was  calculated 
to  yield  only  42  lacks,  and  the  Nagpoor  minister  did  not  expect  to  collect  more  than 
thirty-five.  Treachery,  has  indeed,  of  late  been  so  prolific  in  the  Nagpoor  court, 
that  at  present  British  officers  are  employed  in  most  of  the  principal  departments  of 
the  state,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  British  resident. 

3.  The  Kingdom  of  Oude. 

The  province  now  denominated  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  Hindostan.  It  is  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  that  division  of  the  globe,  and 
is  chiefly  comprised  between  the  26th  and  28th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills  and  forests,  which  separate  it  from  Nepaul ; 
on  the  south  it  joins  Allahabad  ;  on  the  east  it  has  Bahar;  and  on  the  west,  it  borders 
on  Delhi  and  Agra.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  250  miles,  and  medial  breadth  100; 
but  its  area  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  20,000  square  miles,  nor  its  population  three 
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millions ;  which  is  about  150  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile.  The  whole  surface  of 
this  kingdom  is  a  level  trad,  watered  by  large  rivers,  or  copious  streams,  and  gently 
inclining  towards  the  south-east. 

Being  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  Hindostan,  the  climate  is  more  temperate 
than  in  many  of  the  southern  districts.  The  whole  region,  where  properly  cultiva- 
ted, is  very  productive,  and  yields  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  other  kinds 
of  "rain,  while  the  sugar-cane,  indigo,  opium,  and  most  of  the  rich  vegetable  arti- 
cles of  India  are  grown  in  abundance.  The  air  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  saltpetre,  and  great  quantities  are  therefore  procured.  Lapis  lazuli, 
of  a  remarkable  fine  quality,  is  also  obtained  in  this  province,  and  the  colour  extracted 
from  it  sells  very  high  in  England. 

Included  within  the  basin  of  the  Gang  -  the  dominions  of  Oude  are  washed 
on  the  west  by  that  noble  river, and  watered  in  other  places  by  several  copious  streams. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Goggra  and  Goonity.  The  first  has  its  source 
in  the  Himmaleh  mountains.  The  exact  place  whence  it  rises  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  one  of  the  chief  branches  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British 
district  of  Kumaon.  After  receiving  some  other  accessions,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
longest  tributary  streams  of  the  Ganges,  which  it  joins  in  the  province  of  Bahar. 
The  waters  of  this  stream  were  thought  to  be  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  its  banks 
much  frequented  by  devotees.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  their  sacred  poems  as  the 
Sarjou,  a  name  which  is  now  apparently  lost. 

The  Goomty  river  rises  among  the  bills  of  Kumaon,  whence  it  flows  south- 
east, and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Goggra,  till  after  having  watered  the  cities  of  Luck- 
now  and  Juanpoor,  it  joins  the  Ganges  below  Benares.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  rivers  of  the  great  Gangetic  plain  by  its  extremely  winding  course,  which  indi- 
cates a  much  greater  variety  of  surface  in  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  that  almost  unvaried  region. 

Oude  is  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Hindostan,  as  the  dominions  belong- 
ing to  the  father  of  the  great  Rama,  whose  empire  stretched  thence  to  the  southern 
point  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  was  included  within  the  limits  of  his  conquests. 
Soon  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Mahomedans,  it  became  tributary  to  that  power, 
and  participated  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  till  the  dissolution  of 
that  monarchy  on  the  death  of  Aurengzebe.  In  1790,  these  dominions  included  the 
whole  of  the  level  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  between  that  river  and  the 
mountains,  except  the  district  of  Rampoor,  besides  the  fertile  country  comprised 
by  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  called  the  Doab,  which  extended  within  about  forty 
miles  of  Delhi.  Subsequently  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  Lord  Clive  in  1765, 
the  territory  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  had  been  protected  from  external  force  and  its 
internal  peace  secured,  and  even  his  dominions  extended,  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
British  subsidiary  force.  Imbecility  in  the  reigning  princes,  and  the  consequent 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  affairs  of  the  state,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, had  rendered  the  payment  of  the  subsidiary  force  very  uncertain.  To  avoid 
this  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  November,  1801,  in  which  various  tracts  of  territory 
were  ceded  to  the  British  as  commutations  for  the  subsidy,  and  every  other  claim 
which  they  had  upon  the  state.  The  gross  revenue  yielded  by  these  ceded  districts, 
was  estimated  at  about  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  Lucknow  rupees;  but  in  18 13  they 
produced  more  than  seventeen  millions.  As  the  British  government  in  India  have, 
by  treaty,  a  right  to  advise  or  remonstrate  respecting  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob's 
reserved  dominions  that  may  be  injurious  to  their  interest,  it  is  strictly  considered 
as  a  dependent  state,  though  in  other  respects  the  Nabob  is  not  controuled  in  the 
administration  of  his  own  territories. 

Lucknow  is  the  capital  of  the  Nabob's  dominions,  and  stands  on  the  Goomty, 
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which  afterwards  falls  into  the  Ganges.  This  river  is  navigable  for  boats  at  all 
seasons,  and  the  interior  appearance  of  the  city,  that  lines  its  southern  bank,  mani- 
fests much  splendour.  The  palaces  of  the  Nabob,  the  large  mosques,  and  the 
mausolea,  with  their  gilt  roofs  and  ornamented  architecture,  rise  in  the  distant 
view  above  the  other  buildings,  and  excite  expectations  which,  on  the  inspection  of 
the  interior,  are  not  realized,  as  many  of  the  streets  are  sunk  ten  or  twelve  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  very  narrow  and  dirty.  Asoph  ud  Dowlah, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  1775,  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Fyzabad  to 
Lucknow,  which  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  towns  in  India, 
while  the  former  capital  declined  with  equal  rapidity.  Lucknow  attained  its  meri- 
dian about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  its  population  was 
estimated  at  300,000  ;  but  its  prosperity  has  since  declined  with  the  waning  power 
of  the  Nabob,  the  splendour  of  whose  court  had  been  so  instrumental  in  promoting 
its  increase.  The  palace  built  by  Asoph  ud  Dowlah  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
edifices  in  India,  except  those  built  by  the  emperors  of  Delhi.  The  great  arched 
room  in  the  centre  is  167  feet  long  and  52  broad,  with  a  large  octagonal  room  at 
each  end.  No  wood  is  used  in  the  building,  the  whole  being  composed  of  brick,  and 
the  roofs  and  ceilings  are  arched;  while  fountains  and  basinsof  water  are  introduced 
into  several  of  the  apartments.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lucknow  is  Constant ia,  the  beautiful 
residence  of  the  late  General  Claude  Martin,  which  is  supposed  to  have  cost  him  at 
least  ,£150,000 ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  General,  the  superb  furniture  was  sold. 
An  extensive  garden  and  mangoe-grove  are  annexed,  but  the  adjacent  country  is 
barren  and  fiat. 

Fyzabad  is  still  a  large  but  dilapidated  town,  situated  about  75  miles  east  of 
Lucknow,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Goggra.  The  population  is  numerous, 
but  chiefly  composed  of  the  lower  classes,  who  were  left  when  the  court  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  removed  to  Lucknow.  The  remains  of  the  fortress  and  of 
the  palace  of  the  late  Nabob  are  yet  visible.  The  modern  Oude  is  nearly  conti- 
guous to  Fyzabad,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  that  name,  which  was  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  of  antiquity,  but  now 
only  exhibits  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  great  Rama,  and 
is  still  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the  Ramata  sect,  who  encompass 
the  temples,  bathe  in  the  holy  pools,  and  perform  various  customaiy  ceremonies. 
The  other  towns  are  all  of  inferior  interest. 

4.  The  Guicowar  Dominions. 

This  state  shares  with  the  British  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  province,  of 
Gujerat,  and  first  rose  into  a  distinct  power  about  a  century  ago.  It  forms  the 
chief  Mahratta  state  of  that  province,  and  has  been  in  alliance  with  the  British 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  About  that  period,  a  rebel  chief 
had  assembled  an  army,  and  attacked  the  reigning  prince,  who  was  supported  by  a 
detachment  under  Major  Walker.  The  principal  fortress  of  Kurree  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  reigning  prince  was  established  on  the  throne,  and  an 
alliance  formed  with  the  British.  In  1802  and  1803,  subsidiary  treaties  were 
entered  into  between  the  two  powers,  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  affairs  of 
Guicowar  became  deranged,  and  the  management  of  them  was  committed  to  Colo- 
nel Walker,  the  British  Resident,  by  wliom  great  part  of  the  debt  contracted 
by  the  state  was  soon  liquidated,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1816,  it  amounted  only  to 
about  five  millions  and  a  half  of  rupees. 

The  whole  extent  of  territory  belonging  to  this  power  has  been  stated  at 
18,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  2,000,000  ;  which  is  an  average  of 
about  110  persons  to  each  mile.     Most  ot  it  is  very  fertile,  but  the  anarchy  that 
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has  long  prevailed  has  caused  its  cultivation  to  he  neglected,  and  its  produce  to  be 
much  Ic^s  than  it  ought.  The  nominal  amount  of  the  detachment  of  British  troop* 
BBfUgacd  for  the  support  of  this  state  is  ."MOO,  hut  they  have  seldom  been  so 
numerous. 

The  capital  of  these  dominions  is  Baroda,  situated  about  40  miles  from  Broach. 
It  is  a'  large  wealthy  town,  intersected  by  two  principal  streets,  which  cross  each 
other  in  the  market-place,  and  divide  the  whole  into  four  parts.  As  it  once  be- 
longed to  the  Mongul  dominions,  there  are  still  some  remains  of  their  edifices  to  he 
seen  ;  but  the  Mahratta  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  description.  A  number  of 
large  wells  have  been  dug  near  the  city,  where  there  is  also  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
river  Viswamitra,  which  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  province  of  Gujerat.  The 
adjacent  district  is  fertile,  and  supplies  the  city  with  abundance  of  the  essential 
articles  of  subsistence.     In  1818,  the  population  was  estimated  at  100,000. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Guicowar's  revenue  was  about  7,000,000  rupees,  and  as 
the  expenditure  had  been  reduced  to  nearly  five  millions,  the  surplus  was  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 

5.  KOTAH,  BOONDEE,  AND  BoPAUL. 

The  first  two  of  these  are  small  Rajpoot  states  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of 
Ajmeer,  and  the  latter  a  Patau  colony  in  the  same  quarter  in  the  province  of  Malwah. 
The  territorial  extent,  including  the  late  augmentations  assigned  it  by  the  British 
government,  is  about  5500  square  miles,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Chumbul.  Kotah  was  formerly  a  component  part  of  the  Boondee  principality,  but 
circumstances  have  now  rendered  it  independent  of  that  power,  and  brought  it  into 
alliance  with  the  British.  It  is  situated  on  the  great  road  from  Hindostan  to  the 
Deccan,  and  possesses  the  noted  pass  of  Muckundra.  The  revenue  of  Kotah  is 
estimated  at  25  lacks  of  rupees.  The  capital  of  the  same  name  is  seated  on  the 
bank  of  the  Chumbul,  and  is  a  large  walled  town,  containing  many  handsome 
public  buildings,  and  good  houses  mostly  built  of  stone. 

The  Boondee  dominions  lie  contiguous  to  those  of  Kotah,  and  are  watered  by 
the  same  river.  They  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  extent  by  the  formation  of  Kotah 
into  a  separate  state,  and  other  conquests  made  at  various  times  by  Sindia  and 
Holcar  ;  but  when  the  Mahratta  power  was  destroyed  by  the  British  in  1818,  the 
Boondee  Raja  was  indemnified  for  his  losses,  and  raised  "to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
confederate  states  of  Hindostan,  under  the  protection  of  the  British.  The  territo- 
rial extent  is  now  about  25.000  square  miles,  and  the  whole  revenue  in  prosperous 
times  may  be  estimated  at  six  lacks  of  rupees.  Boondee  is  the  capital.  It  stands 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills.  The  Raja's  palace  is  a  massy  stone 
structure,  covered  by  rude  fortifications  on  the  higher  ground.  The  adjacent  hills 
through  which  the  two  passes  of  Lockree  and  Boondee,  from  Hindostan  to  the 
Deccan  penetrate,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Meenas,  who  are  either 
cultivators,  or  robbers,  according  to  circumstances. 

Botaul,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Malwah,  contains  about  5000  square  miles. 
The  surface  of  this  territory  is  hilly,  and,  as  much  of  it  is  overspread  with  jungle, 
it  has  long  been  the  resort  of  numerous  banditti,  and  was  lately  the  very  centre  of 
the  Pindarrie  influence.  It  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Patans,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Aurengzebe.  The  Soil  of  the  vallies  is  particularly  suited  to  the  growth 
of  cotton,  but  such  has  been  the  prevailing  anarchy  for  several  years,  that  only 
small  patches  near  the  fortified  places  are  cultivated.  Bopaul  has  long  experienced 
great  vicissitudes  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war,  it  was  extended  by  the 
addition  of  some  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarrie  dominions,  and  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  British,  and  its  contingent  force  fixed  at  600  horse  and  400  foot. 
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The  revenue  in  1790  was  estimated  at  ten  lacks  of  rupees;  but  the  disasters  that 
have  since  taken  place,  greatly  diminished  the  income,  before  it  received  the  acces- 
sion made  through  the  medium  of  the  British  in  1818.  Bopaul  is  the  capital  of 
this  small  state,  and  was  an  extensive  walled  town  in  1790.  Many  of  the  houses 
were  built  of  stone,  which  is  very  plentiful  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  wall  there  was  a  large  mart,  with  spacious  streets,  but  this  has  suffered 
so  much  from  the  recent  wars,  that  in  181 7,  it  was  reduced  nearly  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
A  strong  fort  crowns  the  summit  of  a  rock  on  the  south-west,  and  close  to  its  walls 
there  is  a  lake  about  six  miles  long,  that  has  been  formed  by  embanking  the  valley, 
into  which  several  streams  flow  from  the  adjacent  hills.  This  petty  principality 
also  contains  many  other  fortified  places,  some  of  which  are  in  very  strong  positions, 
and  were  lately  considered  as  the  strong  holds  of  the  Pindarries. 

6.  The  Province  of  Mysore. 

This  large  province  is  situated  in  the  south-west  of  India,  and  is  encompassed 
by  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Madras  Presidency.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  ele- 
vated table-land  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  east,  west,  and  south,  by 
the  range  of  mountains  termed  the  Ghauts,  through  which  it  is  entered  by  means  of 
several  passes.  The  Mysore  country  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  highest  districts  of  the 
peninsula,  its  general  level  being  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  while  some  of  the 
ridges  that  intersect  this  plateau  rise  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  surface. 
The  highest  point  in  these  dominions  is  the  mountain  of  Sivagunga,  which  rises 
4600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ocean.  This  elevation,  with  the  semicircular  screen 
of  the  Ghauts,  and  the  diversified  surface,  give  rise  to  refreshing  currents  of  air, 
which  render  the  Climate  of  Mysore  the  most  temperate  and  salubrious  within  the 
tropics,  though  situated  between  the  11th  and  15th  degrees  of  latitude.  The 
whole  length  of  the  country  is  nearly  250  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  about  140. 
Its  surface  embraces  about  27,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at 
three  millions,  which  is  nearly  111  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

These  territories,  like  most  other  Indian  states,  have  experienced  various  mu- 
tations, while  treachery  and  poison  have  frequently  been  instrumental  in  producing 
vicissitudes  to  the  reigning  family.  The  military  transactions  with  Hyder  Ali,  and 
his  son  Tippoo  Saib,  brought  the  Mysore  dominions  under  the  peculiar  notice  of  the 
British  public.  Hyder  raised  himself  from  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  the  supreme 
monarch  of  the  Mysore  dominions,  which  he  retained  through  life,  though  unable  to 
read  or  write.  He  invaded  the  lower  Carnatic  in  1780,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
to  the  very  gates  of  Madras,  where  the  firmness  of  Warren  Hustings,  and  the 
military  talents  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  checked  his  progress,  and  repelled  his  invasion. 
Tippoo  Sultan  succeeded  his  father  at  the  close  of  1782,  who,  being  stimulated  by 
French  influence,  pursued  the  same  steps  with  regard  to  the  English  ;  but  as  this  sup- 
port was  withdrawn  by  the  peace  of  1783.  he  concluded  a  treaty  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  After  a  few  years,  a  fresh  war  commenced,  and  the  circumstance 
attending  the  peace  concluded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  under  the  walls  of  Seringauatam, 
in  March  1792,  are  well  known.  This  treaty  deprived  him  of  half  his  dominions,  and 
rendered  the  remainder  of  uncertain  tenure.  Unable  any  longer  to  restrain  his 
hatred  towards  the  English,  by  whom  his  aspiring  hopes  had  been  so  humbled,  he 
entered  into  a  second  war.  His  capital  was  stormed  by  General  Harris,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1799,  and  he  fell  by  some  unknown  hand,  while  giving  orders  to  his 
troops.  The  British  conquest,  therefore,  became  complete,  and  in  the  following 
June,  a  young  prince  of  the  Mysore  family,  who  had  been  superseded  i  y  the  prime 
ministers,  and  afterwards  by  Hyder  and  his  son,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  A  treaty 
of  alliance  was  then  formed  with  the  English,  which  is  still  adhered  to. 
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Several  rivers,  or  rather  streams,  water  the  vallies  of  Mysore,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Cavery,  that  rises  in  the  Coorg  country,  mar  the  Malabar  coast,  ami 
flows  towards  the  south-east,  through  Mysore,  Coimbatoor,  ami  the  (  arnatic,  to 
the  sea,  which  it  enters  by  a  variety  of  mouths,  north  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Its 
original  streams  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  rains  that  fall  on  the  western  (iliauts  in 
May  and  June,  but  it  is  afterwards  swelled  by  the  confluent  waters  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  Mysore  dominions,  and  augmented  by  the  monsoons  that 
deluge  the  eastern  Ghauts  during  the  autumnal  months.  The  whole  length  of  its 
winding  course  is  about  400  miles.  The  Tunga  rises  in  the  same  western  range, 
whence  it  pursues  a  northerly  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Cavery. 

The  recent  metropolis,  and  the  most  celebrated  place  in  these  dominions,  is 
Seringapatam,  the  residence  of  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo.  It  is  situated  on  an 
island  about  four  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  formed  by  the  river  Cavery, 
which  is  there  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  particularly  during  the  wet  season.  The 
native  name  of  this  modern  capital  is  Patana,  or  the  city.  The  fort  that  occupies 
the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  the  palace  which  stands  near  the  opposite 
end,  are  both  massy  structures.  Hyder's  palace,  though  built  of  mud,  is  a  handsome 
native  building,  but  is  very  incommodious.  It  has  been  converted  into  the  resi- 
dence of  a  surgeon,  and  his  seraglio  into  a  European  hospital.  Tippoo's  harem  has 
become  the  artillery  barracks;  his  private  apartments  are  occupied  by  the  British 
resident,  and  his  public  ones  by  European  troops.  The  mausoleum  of  Hyder  AH 
was  raised  near  the  palace,  and  enclosed  the  remains  of  Hyder,  his  queen,  and  Tippoo, 
who  were  the  only  members  of  this  Mahomedan  dynasty.  As  in  other  towns  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Mussulmen,  the  houses  have  very  few  windows,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  gloomy.  The  whole  population  of  the  island  of  Seringapatam  was 
estimated  in  1800  at  150,000,  but  it  has  since  decreased. 

Mysore,  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  residence  of  the  present  Raja,  is  situated 
in  the  same  valley,  and  about  ten  miles  south  of  Seringapatam.  Tippoo,  with  a 
view  of  destroying  every  vestige  of  the  dynasty  which  his  father  had  deposed, 
removed  the  old  town  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the  former  site,  and  gave 
it  a  new  name.  But  when  the  Raja  was  restored  by  the  British  conquests  in  1799, 
the  town  also  was  rebuilt  in  its  former  place,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  having 
re-assumed  its  metropolitan  honours. 

Bangalore  is  likewise  a  large  fortified  town  in  the  Raja's  dominions,  about  70 
miles  north-east  of  Seringapatam.  The  situation  of  Bangalore  is  elevated  and  tem- 
perate. The  thermometer  in  1800,  never  rose  above  82  degrees,  nor  sunk  below 
56  ;  and  the  table-land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
plateau.  In  this  climate,  the  cypress  and  the  vine,  the  apple  and  the  peach,  mingle 
their  varied  foliage,  and  most  of  the  European  fruits  might  doubtless  be  raised  in 
great  perfection,  as  its  elevation  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Beduore  is  another  large  town,  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  these  dominions. 
Till  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  in  1763,  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  state  of  the  same 
name,  and  a  very  extensive  and  flourishing  place,said  to  beabout  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
and  to  contain  20,000  houses,  besides  numerous  huts.  Since  that  event  it  has  greatly 
declined,  but  is  still  a  commercial  town,  being  a  convenient  thoroughfare  from  the 
coast  to  the  interior. 

Since  the  death  of  Tippoo,  and  the  peace  that  ensued,  roads  have  been  con- 
structed, and  other  works  of  utility,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  undertaken. 
The  Revenue,  which,  in  1804,  was  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  pagodas,  or  one 
million  sterling,  is  supposed  now  to  have  been  augmented.  'As  the  Mysore  did  not 
become  a  Mahomedan  country  till  a  recent  period,  when  Hyder  usurped  the  throne, 
the  mussulman  families  were  never  very  numerous,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs 
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of  the  Hindoos,  therefore,  prevail  in  great  purity  in  most  parts.  The  inhabitants  are 
stouter  and  more  vigorous  than  the  natives  of  the  coast,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  is  indicated  by  their  complexions  being  much  fairer.  The  females  in  general 
are  more  elegantly  formed,  and  their  dress  more  becoming  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  Hindostan.  Among  the  peculiar  customs  of  this  country,  their  manner  of  exer- 
cising revenge  is  very  singular.  When  a  quarrel  happens  in  a  village,  one  of  the 
parties  frequently  has  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  killing  an  ass  in  the  street,  and 
the  place  is  immediately  deserted.  The  monkies  and  squirrels  are  considered 
sacred.  The  inhabitants  make  these  mischievous  animals  ready  instruments,  in 
most  parts  of  India,  for  executing  their  malicious  propensities  towards  their  neigh- 
bours. On  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  person  who  has 
any  dislike  to  another,  to  go  to  his  residence  after  the  family  have  retired  to  rest,  and 
strew  grain  on  the  top  of  the  house.  A  troop  of  monkies  immediately  set  to  work 
at  unroofing  the  dwelling  for  the  sake  of  the  food,  and  as  they  are  too  sacred  to  be 
driven  from  their  destructive  task,  the  people  have  no  resource  left  but  to  submit  to 
all  the  fury  of  the  periodical  deluge.  The  washerman  of  the  village  is  an  hereditary 
office,  and  he  receives  a  portion  of  the  crop  for  the  service  he  renders.  In  this 
province,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  India,  the  day  is  divided  into  60  hours, 
of  24  minutes  each,  and  distances  are  reckoned  by  hours'  travelling,  frequently 
called  a  Madras  mile. 

7.  The  Dominions  of  the  Satarah  Raja. 

The  territories  now  possessed  by  this  Raja  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  of  Bejapoor,  and  occupy  a  hilly  country  studded  with  strong  fortresses. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  Mahratta  sway,  the  Satarah  Raja  was  a  prisoner  to 
the  Peshwa,  but  when  this  power  sunk  before  the  British  arms,  in  1818,  the  Raja 
was  released  from  his  thraldom,  and  had  a  part  of  the  former  dominions  of  the 
Peshwa,  including  about  14,000  square  miles,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants, 
assigned  him.  This  state  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ghauts,  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Krishna,  on  the  northby  the  Neera,and  on  the  east  by  Nizam  frontier  ;  but  large 
tracts  within  these  limits  are  still  held  by  the  ancient  feudal  chiefs,  who  were  pre- 
viously tributary  to  the  Peshwa,  and  whose  allegiance  has  been  transferred,  by  con- 
quest, to  the  British.  The  whole  revenue  of  this  elevated  and  temperate  principality 
docs  not,  therefore,  exceed  20  lacks  of  rupees,  and  was  lately  estimated  at  only  16. 

Besides  the  town  and  fortress  of  Satarah,  the  dominions  of  this  Raja  include 
Punderpoor,  Bejapoor,  and  several  other  towns,  with  many  hill  forts,  which,  if  gar- 
risoned by  European  troops,  would  he  very  strong  places.  Satarah  stands  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Ghauts,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Poona,  and  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  strong  fortress,  situated  upon  a  detached  hill,  and  apparently  presenting 
on  each  side  a  perpendicular  wall  30  or  40.  feet.  high.  Its  principal  building  is  the 
Raja's  palace. 

Punderpoor,  which  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Beema,  and  more  than  100 
miles  south-east  of  Poona,  is  an  extensive  and  flourishing  town.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  in  India.  "  The  streets  are  broad,  well-paved,  and  adorned  with 
handsome  houses,  almost  all  the  principal  members  of  the  Mahratta  empire  having 
dwellings  there."  The  lower  part  of  the  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone,  and 
the  upper  of  brick.  The  market  is  extensive,  and  well  supplied  with  the  products 
of  the  country  and  many  European  articles., 

Bejapoor,  the  Indian  name  of  which  is  Vijmja  Pura,  the  impregnable  city,  is 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  and  sometimes  written  Viziapoor.  This  city 
was  taken  by  Aurengzebe  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  then  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  of  Hindostan.     The  fort  at  that  time 
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appears  to  have  been  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  was  about  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference. But  even  this  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  ancient  city,  the  site  of 
which  is  chiefly  marked  by  its  immense  masses  of  ruins,  and  among  them  are  tombs  of 
several  Mahomedan  saints,  attended  by  their  devotees.  The  remains  of  many  mag- 
nificent buildings,  which  were  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  still  attest  the 
grandeur  of  the  former  edifices. 

8.  Travancore  and  Cochin. 

Travancore  is  situated  near  the  south-western  extremity  of  Hindostan,  between 
the  8th  and  10th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  40  broad. 
The  area  is  computed  at  6000  square  miles,  and  with  Cochin,  which  is  about  a  third 
part  of  its  extent,  the  population  is  nearly  a  million.  Travancore  is  bounded  by 
the  sea  on  the  west,  Cochin  on  the  north,  and  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  east, 
while  it  is  narrowed  almost  to  a  point  at  Cape  Comorin.  The  surface  of  the  country, 
particularly  near  the  mountains,  exhibits  great  variety,  clothed  with  perpetual  ver- 
dure, and  watered  by  perennial  springs.  Travancore  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  produce  of  rice,  pepper,  and 
betel-nuts,  is  very  great.  Cassia,  frankincense,  and  other  aromatic  gums,  are 
produced  in  the  woods  that  cover  the  western  flanks  of  the  mountains,  while  elephants, 
buffaloes,  and  tigers  of  the  largest  size,  abound.  Monkies  and  apes  are  also  nume- 
rous. Travancore  has  from  the  earliest  tradition  been  subject  to  a  Hindoo  government, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Hindoo  laws,  but  many  modifications  have  been  introduced 
into  the  mode  of  their  application  since  the  administration  has  been  directed  by  the 
British  resident.  The  sovereigns  had  long  been  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Dewan,or  prime  minister,  and  the  debt  to  the  East  India  Company  had  accumulated, 
in  1810,  to  18  lacks  of  rupees,  without  any  prospect  of  payment.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  British  resident  took  the  management  of  affairs  upon  himself;  but  when 
the  debt  was  liquidated,  and  all  the  objects  for  which  the  resident  held  the  important 
office  of  Dewan  were  accomplished,  he  resigned  his  post  to  a  native  minister.  At  the 
time  of  this  resignation,  the  annual  revenue  of  the  state  was  estimated  at  30  lacks 
of  rupees,  and  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  British  for  maintaining  internal  tranquillity, 
and  preventing  foreign  invasion,  was  about  eight  lacks. 

Trivanderam  is  the  modern  capital  of  the  province,  Travancore  having  long 
since  sunk  from  the  metropolitan  dignity.  This  is  a  populous  town,  about  fifty 
miles  north-west  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  contains  the  castle  of  the  Rajas,  which  is 
badly  built,  but  ornamented  with  paintings  and  various  other  European  articles. 
Trivanderam  is  also  the  seat  of  the  British  presidency,  and  the  principal  garrison 
for  the  troops.  Anjengo,  Coulan,  and  Porca,  are  the  chief  sea-ports  on  the  coast  of 
Travancore. 

As  Travancore  is  only  one  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  territory  between  the 
western  Ghauts  and  the  Malabar  coast,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
resemble  those  in  the  other  parts  of  that  territory.  The  same  mode  of  accession  to 
the  throne,  as  well  as  to  private  property,  is  maintained  as  in  the  adjacent  provinces. 
The  husbands  of  the  Tamburetties,  or  princesses,  have  no  rank  or  authority  in  the 
state,  and  generally  retire  to  their  native  villages  on  the  death  of  their  wives,  as 
only  the  princesses  and  their  sons  are  eligible  to  the  royal  dignity.  Christianity 
was  early  introduced  into  Travancore,  and  its  doctrines  are  still  professed  by  about 
90,000  native  christians,  notwithstanding  all  the  Hindoo  superstition  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  In  some  parts  of  the  province,  churches  are  so  numerous,  and 
Hindoo  temples  so  few,  that,  in  this  respect,  the  country  bears  but  little  resemblance 
to  India. 

Cochin  is  a  small  province,  comprising  a  surface  of  about  2500  square  miles, 
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and  bordering  on  the  north  of  Travancore.  A  part  of  it  is  subject  to  the  British, 
while  the  remainder  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  native  Raja.  Much  of  the  country 
is  hilly,  but  the  narrow  vallies,  watered  by  perennial  streams,  are  very  fruitful,  and 
yield  two  crops  a  year.  Forests  of  several  kinds  of  valuable  wood  abound.  Teak 
and  viti,  or  black  wood,  are  among  the  most  common  kinds  of  timber.  The  houses 
of  the  natives  are  generally  buried  in  groves  of  palms,  mangoes,  and  plantains,  that 
cover  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  and  sometimes  spread  over  the  plains  at  their  base. 
Before  the  year  1810,  the  Raja  of  Cochin  was  tributary  for  that  part  of  his  territo- 
ries which  was  conquered  from  Tippoo  Saib,  but  circumstances  then  rendered  the 
interference  of  the  British  necessary,  and  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
Raja,  and  the  resident  soon  afterwards  undertook,  as  in  Travancore,  the  office  of 
Dewan  till  the  embarrassments  were  removed,  and  the  debt  to  the  Company  liqui- 
dated. 

Cochin,  from  which  the  principality  derived  its  name,  is  a  city  near  the  coast, 
and  is  the  place  where  Albuquerque,  in  1503,  obtained  permission  to  erect  the  first 
fort  that  the  Portuguese  had  in  India.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and 
while  in  their  possession  was  a  place  of  great  trade.  Much  traffic  is  still  carried 
on  in  the  export  of  pepper,  timber,  cocoa-nuts,  cassia,  and  several  other  articles, 
which  are  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  and  products  of  other  regions.  Ship- 
building employs  a  great  many  people  at  Cochin,  and  vessels  are  annually 
constructed  there  after  both  Asiatic  and  European  models.  Cochin  is  the  see  of 
a  Roman  catholic  bishop,  whose  diocese  extends  southward  to  Cape  Comorin,  and 
includes  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Besides  the  catholic  christians  there  are  also  many 
protestants  in  the  province,  who  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dutch 
settlers. 

9.  Minor  States. 

Besides  the  principalities  already  described,  a  multiplicity  of  Minor  States  fall 
within  the  line  of  British  protection.  Among  the  Allies  and  Tributaries  of  this 
class  are  the  Rajas  of  Bicanere,  Jeypoor,  Joudpoor,  Odeypoor,  Jesselmere,  and  other 
Rajpoot  chiefs  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer.  Bicanere  occupies  the  central  parts  of 
that  province,  and  stretches  to  the  confines  of  the  great  desert  which  borders  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus.  Most  of  it  is  a  barren  sandy  region,  particularly 
that  part  which  runs  north  and  west  into  the  above  desert ;  but  some  of  the 
eastern  tracts  are  more  fertile.  The  produce  is  scanty  and  uncertain  compared  with 
the  extent  of  territory,  which  stretches  from  about  the  27th  to  the  29th  degree  of 
latitude.  The  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  Raja  is  stated  at  i?50,000.  The  sandy 
porous  nature  of  the  soil  causes  it  to  absorb  the  rain  nearly  as  fast  as  it  falls  ;  water 
is  consequently  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  chiefly  depend  upon  wells  for  a  supply. 
Bicanere  is  the  capital  of  these  dominions,  and  is  situated  amidst  a  wide  region  of 
desolation.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  elevated  wall  strengthened  by  towers  and  battle- 
ments, and  contains  many  lofty  houses  and  temples,  but  unlike  most  other  Indian 
towns  it  is  destitute  of  trees.  The  principal  buildings  are  constructed  of  white 
stone  ;  and  the  only  appearance  of  vegetation  in  the  surrounding  scene,  is  a  few 
trees  in  the  small  valley  on  the  north  side.  But  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Cabul, 
the  country  was  as  barren  as  the  wildest  part  of  Arabia  within  ten  yards  of  the  walls. 
Chooroo  is  also  a  considerable  town,  nearer  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  and 
is  the  second  place  in  these  dominions. 

The  Jeypoor  principality  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ajmeer,  and  comprises  some 
of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  of  that  province.  Its  length  is  about  150 
miles,  and  its  breadth  nearly  70;  but  the  whole  space  within  these  limits  has  seldom 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Raja  at  the  same  time.    The  surface  of  the 
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country  is  diversified  witli  ranges  of  hills,  and  where  a  constant  supply  of  water 
can  be  procured,  the  rallies  and  plains  yield  most  of  the  vegetables  common  to  other 
parts  of  India.  Salt  is  also  a  plentiful  and  valuable  product,  besides  which  the 
principality  produces  copper,  alum,  and  verdigris,  and  contains  manufactures  of 
cloth,  swords,  and  matchlocks.  A  great  number  of  forts  have  been  erected  on  the 
sides  and  summits  of  the  hills,  and  are  possessed  by  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  who  hold 
their  territories  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure.  In  1805  the  revenue  of  the  state 
was  estimated  at  60  lacks  of  rupees.  The  military  establishment  consists  of 
about  10,000  cavalry,  and  eight  thousand  infantry.  The  metropolitan  dignity 
belongs  to  the  modern  city  of  Jeypoor,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
Hindostan.  The  spacious  streets  principally  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone.  The  citadel,  which  commands  the  place, 
is  on  a  steep  rock,  and  encompassed  with  a  line  of  fortifications  of  about  four  miles 
in  extent.  Jeypoor  is  situated  150  miles  nearly  south-west  of  Delhi  ;  and  is  the 
chief  mart  in  the  north  of  India  for  the  horses  brought  from  Cabul  and  Persia. 

On  the  west  of  Jeypoor,  and  near  the  centre  of  Ajmeer,  is  the  Rajpoot  state  of 
Joudpoor,  which  is  an  extensive  district,  but  its  Hunts  cannot  be  correctly  defined, 
as  they  are  subject  to  constant  fluctuation.  The  general  nature  of  this  principality 
is  that  of  an  arid  plain,  but  the  eastern  tracts  are  the  most  varied  and  productive. 
The  only  mineral  substance  produced  is  lead,  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  low 
hills.  In  1805,  the  revenue  of  the  Joudpoor  Raja  was  computed  by  Mr.  Met- 
calfe, at  50  lacks  of  rupees  ;  but  many  of  the  districts  had  been  desolated  by  wars, 
when  they  were  taken  under  the  British  protection  in  1818.  By  the  treaty  then 
concluded,  the  Raja  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  108,000  rupees,  and  to 
supply  a  contingent  of  1500  cavalry. — Joudpoor  is  the  capital  of  this  state,  and  is 
about  320  miles  south-west  of  Delhi. 

Odeypoor  borders  on  the  southern  confines  of  Joudpoor,  and  stretches  thence 
to  the  limitsof  Ajmeer.  It  is  chiefly  between  the 24th and 26th degrees  of  latitude, and 
was  estimated,  in  1818,  to  contain  an  area  of  7300  square  miles.  Much  of  the  surface 
is  hilly  ;  but  the  lower  tracts  are  watered  by  numerous  streams,  besides  the  regular 
supply  of  moisture  from  the  periodical  rains.  When  properly  cultivated  it  yields 
indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  wheat,  rice,  and  barley.  Iron  and  sulphur  are  also  obtained 
in  some  parts.  General  Donkin  describes  the  country,  in  January  1818,  as  of  equal 
fertility  to  almost  any  he  had  seen  in  India,  but  nearly  destitute  of  cultivation. 
Odeypoor  is  the  capital  of  this  Rajapootan,  and  is  situated  within  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  having  only  one  opening  by  which  a  carriage  can  approach.  It  had 
for  several  years  been  on  the  decline,  but  since  the  state  has  been  under  the  British 
protection  it  has  begun  to  flourish. 

The  territories  of  Jesselmere  lie  on  the  confines  of  this  inhospitable  country, 
near  the  borders  of  Mooltan,  and  such  is  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  defici 
ency  of  water,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  great  desert  that 
reaches  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  As  this  district  is  almost  incapable  of  cultiva 
tion,  it  is  consequently  very  thinly  peopled,  the  few  inhabitants  there  are,  being 
collected  in  hamlets  in  the  vicinity  of  wells  and  scanty  pasturage.  Being  in  so 
remote  a  part  of  India,  and  presenting  scarcely  any  thing  but  desolation,  it  has 
attracted  much  less  attention  than  most  other  districts,  and  therefore  very  little  is 
known  respecting  it. — Jesselmere  is  the  chief  town  ;  while  Beejnote  is  another  small 
town  about  15  miles  from  it.     The  remaining  places  are  mere  villages. 

Various  other  petty  states  are  under  the  protection  of  the  British,  as  those  of 
Holcar,  the  Row  of  Cutch,  and  other  native  chiefs. — Holcar's  dominions  suffered 
great  diminution  from  the  result  of  the  war  of  1817-18,  and  now  consist  of  tracts 
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on  both  sides  of  the  Nerbudda,  but  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Malwah,  with  several 
detached  parts,  the  whole  amounting-  to  nearly  12,000  square  miles,  and  producing  a 
revenue  of  25  lacks  of  rupees.  Though  these  territories  are  small  in  comparison 
with  what  was  nominally  possessed  by  that  prince  before  the  late  war,  and  the 
consequent  treaty  concluded  in  January  1818,  yet  they  are  the  most  valuable  of  the 
possessions,  being  not  only  fertile,  but  those  alone  from  which  the  revenue  could 
be  levied  without  military  interference.  Since  the  Pindarries  have  been  dispersed, 
and  the  turbulence  of  other  chiefs  checked  by  the  protection  of  the  British,  it  is 
said  that  young  Holcar  has  renounced  the  practice  of  always  residing  in  camp,  like 
his  predecessors,  and  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Indore.  This 
city  stands  in  the  province  of  Malwah.  about  50  miles  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  and 
though  the  metropolis  of  Holcar's  dominions,  it  has  seldom  been  the  residence  of 
the  family,  and  is  in  consequence  only  a  poor  little  town.  It  is  not  entirely  destitute 
of  fortifications,  but  they  have  always  proved  too  weak  to  resist  a  besieging  army. 

Cutch  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sandy  district  of  Chalchkan,  and  by  the  province  of 
Sinde  on  the  west.  It  is  a  low  tract  of  country,  thinly  peopled,  and  badly  cultiva- 
ted, frequently  agitated  with  internal  broils,  and  visited  by  pestilence,  famine,  and 
earthquakes.  A  violent  shock  of  the  last,  nearly  destroyed  the  principal  fort  and 
capital,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1819.  Bhonj  is  the  metropolis  of  Cutch,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Row  and  his  court.  It  is  an  irregular  fortress  encompassed  by  strong 
high  walls,  but  was  escaladed  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1819.  The  streets  of  Bhooj  are  all  faced  with  high  walls  that  enclose  the 
dwellings,  which  are  terraced  and  provided  with  loop-holes,  so  that  each  house  is  a 
kind  of  fortification,  and  generally  enfilades  the  approach  to  it. — Anjar  is  another 
fortified  town  in  Cutch,  and  the  chief  place  in  the  district  of  the  same  name.  It 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  ten  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  was  taken  by  a 
detachment  of  the  Company's  forces,  commanded  by  Colonel  East,  in  1816.  Rohur 
is  the  principal  port,  and  is  situated  nearly  south  of  Anjar. 

Principality  of  Sikkim. 

The  events  that  succeeded  the  Nepaul  war  in  1816,  brought  this  little  state  into 
connexion  with  the  British,  and  though  small  and  distant  from  the  seat  of  supreme 
power,  it  is  of  importance  as  affording  an  outlet  to  Tibet,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul, 
and  the  western  confines  of  the  province  of  Bootan.  The  Himmaleh  mountains 
stretch  between  the  north  of  this  principality  and  the  Chinese  dominions  in  Tibet, 
and  on  the  south  it  is  limited  by  the  Bengal  district  of  Rungpoor,  while  it  is  divi- 
ded from  the  territories  of  Bootan  on  the  east,  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Teesta 
river,  and  from  those  of  Nepaul,  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Conki.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  60  miles,  and  breadth  40.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  is  a 
group  of  mountains,  separated  by  narrow  vallies,  except  a  tract  of  low  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Mutchee  river,  ceded  by  the  Gorkhas  in  1816.  As  the  other  parts 
of  the  Sikkim  dominions  are  so  mountainous  and  unproductive,  this  fertile  tract  of 
flat  country  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence,  and  with  this  addition  the  whole, 
both  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  are  the  same  as  those  of  Nepaul, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  situation  and  physical  character. 

Few  towns  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  region,  the  inhabitants  being  principally 
scattered  in  the  narrow  vallies,  in  hamlets,  or  detached  huts.  Sikkim  is  the  capi- 
tal, and  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  near  the  centre  of  the  dominions,  but  eon*, 
tains  nothing  worthy  of  particular  description.  Nagree,  or  Nagt-icote,  is  a  strong 
fortress  in  this  principality,  and  was  held  by  the  Gorkhas,  prior  to  the  pacification 
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of  1816,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  subsequently  restored  to  the 
natives.  This  fort  gives  access  to  the  rear  of  some  of  the  principal  passes  into  Bootan. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  territory  are  a  different  race  from  the  Hindoos.  They  are 
chiefly  of  the  Lapcha  tribe,  and  are  vigorous  barbarians,  who  eat  beef,  pork,  and 
other  things  from  which  the  Hindoos  refrain.  They  also  drink  spirituous  liquors  to 
excess,  nor  do  their  females  marry  till  the  age  of  maturity.  The  reigning  prince  is 
a  Bhootea  chief  from  Tibet,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  country  always  consist  princi- 
pally of  Lapchas,  and  are  usually  armed  with  swords  and  bows,  from  which  they 
discharge  poisoned  arrows.  Besides  these,  Sikkim  also  contains  many  of  the  Limboo 
tribe,  who  are  professors  of  the  Lama  religion,  and  which  is,  in  consequence,  the 
most  generally  diffused.  The  Bhooteas,  though  the  ruling  power,  are  a  timid  race, 
chiefly  devoted  to  what  they  call  religion,  while  the  native  Lapchas  are  hardy  moun- 
taineers, thinly  inhabiting  a  country  of  hills  covered  with  weeds  and  jungles. — The 
conditions  upon  which  the  Sikkim  Raja  wa9  restored  to  his  possessions  by  the 
British,  were  a  cessation  of  all  aggression  on  his  part  against  the  Gorkhas ;  the 
employment  of  his  troops  in  aid  of  the  British  armies  while  engaged  among  the  hills  ; 
the  exclusion  of  Europeans  ;  the  surrender  of  criminals  ;  and  the  protection  of  com- 
merce. The  importance  of  the  alliance  to  the  British,  must  arise  from  its  being  a 
kind  of  out-post  for  their  trade,  and  affording  them  a  readier  means  of  access  to 
the  Chinese  dominions  of  Tibet,  and  other  countries  of  the  east. 

The  other  small  tributary  states,  including  Seiks,  Gonds,  Bheels,  Coolies,  &c. 
are  either  too  indefinite,  or  too  minute,  to  be  particularly  described. 

The  British  have  also  several  forts  spread  over  the  countries  of  those  chiefs, 
who  are  called  Independent.  This  independence,  however,  is  to  be  considered 
rather  as  it  relates  to  the  management  of  their  own  internal  concerns,  than  in  their 
exterior  relations,  which  are  completely  under  British  controul.  The  forts  that  have 
been  retained  among  the  Mahrattas  and  Seiks,  are  Ajmeer,  Ludeana,  Goorgowan, 
Asseergur,  and  some  others. 
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Besides  the  British  and  their  allies,  there  are  several  other  powers  within  the  limits 
of  Hindostan,  that  are  considered  as  Independent  of  the  direct  influence  of  the 
British  power.  The  extent  and  population  of  their  dominions  have  lately  been 
stated  as  follow  :  viz. 

Square  Miles.  Population. 

The  Kingdom  of  Nepaul 53,000         2,000,000 

The  Lahore  Raja 50,000         3,000,000 

The  Dominions  of  Sindia    40,000         4,000,000 

The  Ameers  of  Sinde 24,000         1,000,000 

The  Dominions  of  Cabul 10,000         1,000,000 


177,000  11,000,000 

Taking  the  whole  of  these  dominions  together,  they  contain  only  about  62  per- 
sons on  each  square  mile,  while  several  parts  of  the  British  territories  have  four 
times  that  number.  The  dominions  belonging  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  have  already 
been  included  in  the  article  on  that  kingdom,  and  each  of  the  others  shall  be 
briefly  described. 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Nepaul. 

This  kingdom  occupies  a  great  part  of  Northern  Hindostan,  and  though  lately 
stripped  of  some  of  its  acquired  territories,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  compact  and 
powerful  of  the  Independent  States.  It  stretches  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Himmaleh  mountains,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  being  about  460  miles  long, 
and  115  broad.  It  is  chiefly  comprised  between  the  27th  and  the  31st  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  British  territories,  and  those  of 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  while  the  fourth  is  limited  by  the  great  Himmaleh  chain.  The 
superficial  extent  as  stated  above,  exceeds  50,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
is  about  two  millions,  which  is  less  than  40  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

Though  the  Name  of  Nepaul  is  now  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  it 
properly  belongs  to  two  elevated  vallies  enclosed  between  the  great  chain,  and  one 
of  less  height  forming  the  southern  boundary.  Much  of  the  other  dominions  con- 
sists of  acquisitions  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  half  century,  from  several 
hill  states  by  the  Gorkha  power.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  possessions  are  a  series 
of  mountains  and  vallies.  The  southern  belt  stretches,  in  some  places,  within  the 
northern  verge  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan,  but  low  hills  soon  begin  to  rise, 
and  gradually  increase  in  height  and  magnitude  as  they  approach  the  central  regions 
of  the  kingdom.  In  many  places  they  are  composed  of  precipitous  rocks,  or 
covered  with  wood,  but  in  others,  particularly  in  the  narrow  vallies  by  which  they 
are  intersected,  they  afford  good  pasturage,  and  exhibit  some  patches  of  cultivation. 
Most  of  these  vallies  are  inhabited,  and  several  of  them  are  from  three  to  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  plains  of  Bengal.     Both  the  temperature  and  products  of  these 
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regions,  must,  in  consequence  of  their  local  circumstances,  be  very  different.  The 
highest  summits  are  occasionally  covered  with  snow,  and  others  are  clothed  with 
oaks  and  pines  ;  while  some  of  the  vallies  produce  bamboos  and  rattans  in  abun- 
dance. Several  of  these  narrow  glens  also  ripen  the  pine-apple  and  sugar-cane,  while 
many  produce  only  barley,  millet,  and  other  inferior  grain.  Peaches  grow  plentifully 
in  various  places,  but  are  generally  injured  by  the  periodical  rains  before  they  are  ripe. 
The  vine  also  requires  protection  during  the  monsoons.  Pine  -apples,  however,  are  ex- 
cellent in  the  warmer  vallies,  while  oranges  ripen  in  the  dry  season,  and  are  equal 
to  any  produced  in  other  parts  of  Ilindostan.  As  heavy  rains  fall  here  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  country,  notwithstanding  its  hilly  and  precipitous 
nature,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain.  Where  the  ground  is  steep,  it  is 
formed  into  terraces,  and  watered  from  the  springs  in  the  higher  parts.  Granite 
predominates  in  many  of  these  ridges,  and  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc,  are  found 
in  several  places,  while  particles  of  gold  are  sometimes  washed  down  by  the  streams. 

Nepaul  Proper,  which  forms  the  largest  valley  in  the  Gorkha  dominions,  is 
situated  between  the  southern  range  and  the  base  of  the  Himmaleh  chain,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  once  been  the  bed  of  a  large  lake,  but  interrupted  by  two  hills, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  islands  rising  from  its  surface.  One  of  these  hills  is 
much  venerated  by  the  Buddhists,  and  the  other  by  the  Brahmins,  who  consider  it 
as  having  once  been  the  residence  of  Siva  and  his  wife.  To  each  of  these  imaginary 
deities  a  temple  is  still  dedicated,  which  is  annually  visited  by  a  numerous  train  of 
Hindoo  pilgrims.  The  whole  of  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  free  from  stones.  Beyond 
this  rise  the  projecting  branches  of  the  great  northern  rampart,  intersected  by  nar- 
row vallies,  till  that  stupendous  chain  towers  in  all  its  majesty,  and  crowned  with 
the  insignia  of  eternal  winter,  seems  to  form  a  second  chaos  between  this  smiling 
valley  antl  the  table  land  of  Tibet.  Most  of  the  region  between  the  valley  and  the 
northern  frontier  consists  of  sharp  rocks  rising  into  peaks,  and  often  separated  by 
precipices  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  almost  continually  enveloped  in  clouds. 
One  of  these  peaks,  though  not  the  highest,  was  computed  by  Colonel  Craurfurd  to 
be  19,960  feet  above  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  to  wrhich  4500  feet  being  added  for  the 
height  of  that  valley  above  the  sea,  gives  24,460  feet  for  the  whole  height  of  its 
summit  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Among  the  most  remarkable  mountains  seen 
from  the  capital  is  Mount  Dhaibun,  distant  about  40  miles.  It  has  been  found  by 
calculation  to  be  20,140  feet  above  Catmandoo,  or  24,640  feet  higher  than  the  sea. 
Another  peak  is  said  to  rise  18,662  feet  above  Catmandoo.  Both  these  peaks  are 
seen  from  Patim,  though  the  one  is  162  and  the  other  153  geographical  miles  distant 
from  that  city.  Others  are  also  said  to  be  visible  in  the  north-east  quarter,  195 
miles  from  thence.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Catmandoo,  the  two  mountains 
of  Candar  Giri  and  Palchoo  rise  to  3682  and  42 10  feet  above  the  plain.  The  breadth 
of  the  southern  belt  has  been  estimated  at  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  nearly 
an  equal  space  stretches  from  the  northern  verge  of  the  valley  to  the  passes  where 
the  dominions  of  Tibet  commence. 

As  the  periodical  rains  fall  heavily  among  these  mountains,  and  springs  are 
numerous,  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  distinguished  by  variety, 
stateliness,  and  beauty  The  ground  is  constantly  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
the  trees,  except  near  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  are  every  where  of  majestic 
growth.  They  chiefly  consist  of  oaks,  pines,  walnuts,  chesnuts,  horn-beams,  and  the 
common  spruce-fir ;  but  they  are  scarcely  of  any  value,  owing  to  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  the  country.  Several  streams  intersect  this  part  in  their  descent  to  the 
mighty  Ganges ;  but  none  of  them  are  serviceable  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  Bogmutty,  which  nearly  encompasses  the  hill  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  residence  of  Siva,  is  considered  so  sacred  by  the  Hindoos  of  Nepaul, 
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that  they  all  wish  to  expire  with  their  feet  in  the  stream,  and  to  be  subsequently 
burnt  on  its  banks.  The  height  of  the  greater  part  of  these  dominions  renders  the 
climate  always  mild  except  in  confined  situations,  and  the  medium  temperature  of 
a  spring  on  a  level  with  the  capital  was  found  to  be  nearly  64°,  while  the  mean  height 
of  the  thermometer,  during  the  months  of  December  and  January  was  52°. 

Under  such  a  combination  of  physical  circumstances,  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  the  population  of  these  dominions  is  rather  scattered  over  its  surface  in 
detached  villages,  than  collected  into  large  cities.  A  few  considerable  towns,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  the  principal  vallies.  Among  these  is  Catmandoo,  the  present 
capital  of  the  Gorkha  monarchy,  and,  according  to  barometrical  observations,  about 
4784  feet  above  the  low  plains  of  Hindostan.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Bishenmutty,  along  which  it  stretches  about  a  mile,  but  is  very  narrow. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  tiles.  They  have  sloping 
roofs  towards  the  streets,  which  are  as  narrow  and  dirty  as  those  of  Benares.  The 
most  remarkable  objects  are  the  multiplicity  of  temples,  which  are  not  only  situated 
in  the  town  itself,  but  are  thickly  spread  over  its  vicinity.  Of  these  Colonel  A7/A- 
patrick  says  that "  there  are  nearly  as  many  temples  as  houses,  and  as  many  idols 
as  inhabitants."  The  population  of  this  city  has  frequently  been  over-rated.  As  it 
is  estimated  only  to  contain  5000  houses,  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  supposed  to 
exceed  25,000  or  30,000. 

Lalita  Patau,  about  two  miles  south  of  Catmandoo,  is  the  second  city,  and 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent  state,  belonging  to  the  Raja  of  Patan. 
It  is  a. small  place,  but  superior  in  buildings  to  Catmandoo,  and  contains  some  good 
houses,  with  a  population  of  about  20,000  individuals. — Bhatgotig,  nearly  ten  miles 
east  of  the  capital,  was  also  the  metropolis  of  an  independent  principality,  prior  to 
the  Gorkha  conquest.  It  was  then  a  large  nourishing  town,  but  is  now  reduced  to 
about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Nepaul  Brahmins, 
and  contains  a  greater  number  of  them  than  the  capital.  The  remaining  population 
are  mostly  Newars. 

Chitlong  is  the  chief  town  in  the  smaller  valley,  which  is  frequently  called 
Lahory  Nepaul.  It  is  only  a  small  place,  principally  inhabited  by  Newars,  but  con- 
tains a  few  good  brick  houses,  and  is  the  first  place  in  the  dominions  that  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  town  to  the  traveller  approaching  from  the  south. 

Among  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  Nepaulese,  is  a  coarse  kind  of  cotton, 
which  is  chiefly  made  by  the  Newar  women,  and  forms  the  principal  clothing  of  the 
middling  and  lower  classes.  The  cotton  is  grown  in  the  country.  There  are  also 
considerable  manufactures  of  copper,  brass,  and  bell-metal,  at  several  of  the  larger 
towns  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  both  for  domestic  use  and  exporting  to  Tibet.  A 
coarse  sort  of  paper  is  likewise  made  of  the  bark  of  a  shrub,  but  the  finer  kinds 
used  in  the  country  are  imported.  The  Nepaulese  are  engaged,  though  not  very 
extensively,  in  commercial  transactions,  with  both  Tibet  and  Bengal.  They  export 
to  British  India,  elephants'  teeth,  grain,  timber,  pepper,  oranges,  turmeric,  honey, 
wax,  walnuts,  and  resin,  with  various  other  native  products,  and  sometimes  articles 
brought  from  distant  countries,  for  which  they  receive  Bengal  cloths,  muslins, 
calicoes,  and  silks,  also  raw  silk,  with  several  oriental  products  and  British  manu- 
factures. The  commerce  between  Nepaul  and  the  district  of  Purneah  in  Bengal  is 
principally  in  the  exchange  of  grain  for  salt,  the  balance  of  which  is  always  in  favour 
of  the  Nepaulese,  and  is  paid  in  silver.  Much  of  the  coarse  woollen-cloth,  with 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  salt,  likewise  drugs,  gold,  and  several  other  articles 
consumed  in  Nepaul,  are  brought  from  Tibet  and  the  regions  towards  the  east;  while 
various  metallic  articles,  made  in  the  country,  and  many  more  imported  from  British 
India,  are  sold  to  the  merchants  of  Tibet.     The  salt  imported  from  this  quarter  is 
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said  to  be  obtained  from  a  lake  nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  Catmandoo,  but 
about  fifteen  days'  journey  north  of  the  Burrampooter,  and  is  conveyed  on  large 
sheep,  which  are  the  common  beasts  of  burden  in  this  elevated  region. 

The  Religious  profession  of  the  Nepaulese  is  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of 
Ilindostan,  but  the  Buddhists  are  numerous  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  the 
Brahmins  more  than  usually  illiterate.  The  Government  has  always  been  essentially 
despotic,  though  in  some  respects  the  influence  of  a  tyrannical  disposition  ifechecked 
by  ancient  customs.  The  Gorkhas  are  a  military  people,  and  concpiest  has  long 
been  a  leading  characteristic  of  their  general  policy,  till  curbed  by  the  British. 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick  states  the  revenue  as  varying  from  25  to  30  lacks  of  rupees. 

Various  tribes  inhabit  the  numerous  vallies  and  mountainous  ranges  of  Nepaul, 
differing  both  in  languages  and  customs.  Those  which  are  considered  as  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  are  of  Tartar  or  Chinese  origin,  and  are  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Hindoos,  who  form  a  large  part  of  the  present  population.  The  Gorkha  family 
which  sways  the  sceptre  of  Nepaul  claims  a  descent  from  Chitore.  The  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  country  are  possessed  by  the  Newars,  who  are  principally  cultivators, 
though  sometimes  engaged  in  commerce.  They  appear  to  have  descended  from  Tibet, 
and  the  greater  number  still  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  Buddhists,  which  they  have 
intermixed  with  the  Braluninical  doctrine  of  caste,  but  have  priests  of  their 
own,  who  are  independent  both  of  the  Lamas  and  the  Brahmins.  They  bum 
their  dead.  They  also  eat  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  frequently 
drink  spirituous  liquors  to  excess.  They  live  in  towns  and  villages,  building  their 
houses  of  brick  and  covering  them  with  tiles,  in  the  making  of  which  they  are  very- 
expert.  These  dwellings  generally  consist  of  three  stories,  the  first  for  the  cattle 
and  fowls,  the  second  for  the  servants,  and  the  upper  for  the  family.  The  Newar 
women,  like  the  Hindoos,  are  married  early,  but  the  utmost  licentiousness  prevails 
among  them,  and  in  this  respect  they  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Nairs  than 
to  any  other  people  of  Hindostan.  The  general  dress  of  the  Newars  is  of  coarse 
cotton  manufactured  by  their  females  ;  while  the  costume  of  the  higher  classes  is 
chiefly  composed  of  silks  and  shawls,  imported  from  China  and  Tibet,  with  muslins 
and  calicoes  from  Bengal.     The  military  alone  wear  European  broad-cloth. 

2.  The  Dominions  of  the  Lahore  Raja. 

These  dominions  include  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Lahore,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  fertile  districts  in  the  north-west  of  India.  They  occupy  both 
sides  of  the  Sutledge,  and  contain  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  with  three 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

Lahore  consistsof  two  distinct  portions  of  country;  themountainous  region, occu- 
pying the  north-eastern  part, and  theflat  country,  extending  to  the  south-west.  Much  of 
thedominionsof  Raja  Ruvjcet  Singh  partakes  of  the  former  character,and  is  called  the 
Koistan, or  Highlands.  The  latteristhecountrydenominated  the  Punjab,from  thejive 
celebrated  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered,  and  which  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  tributary  to  the  Indus.  Most  of  it  was  conquered  by  Lahore  Raja  prior  to  1812 ; 
but  all  his  efforts  to  reduce  Cashmere,  which  borders  on  the  northern  confines  of  this 
province,  have  proved  ineffectual.  The  climate  of  Lahore  is  necessarily  various. 
The  winter  in  the  northern  parts,  which  reach  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  is  often 
severe,  and  the  cold  sometimes  equals  that  experienced  in  many  countries  of  Europe. 
Pines  grow  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  willow  is  frequently  seen.  The 
vegetables  of  southern  India  do  not  thrive  in  the  elevated  districts,  where  the  chief 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain.  Heavy  rains  fall  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber, and  the  earth  is  washed  from  the  mountains  and  formed  into  terraces.     In  the 
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Ticinity  of  the  rivers  the  Punjab  is  very  fertile  ;  but  in  most  other  parts  the  soil  is 
sandy.  The  country  is  flat  and  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  chiefly  occupied  as 
pasturage.  On  the  eastern  side  it  presents  a  wavy  aspect,  studded  with  a  few  trees, 
and  is  the  best  cultivated,  though  naturally  the  most  sterile.  The  mountains  are 
supposed  to  contain  various  minerals,  but  this  branch  of  national  industry  is  entirely 
neglected,  except  a  mine  of  rock-salt  about  80  miles  north  of  Lahore,  the  produce 
of  which  is  conveyed  by  camels  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  in  blocks  resem- 
bling unwrought  marble. 

The  capital  of  Raja  Runjeet  Singh,  is  Lahore ;  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Ravee  river,  the  stream  of  which  is  about  three  hundred  yards  broad,  but  not 
deep  in  proportion,  except  during  the  rainy  season.  Lahore  is  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wall  and  rampart,  which  has  been  built  or  repaired  by  the  preseut  Raja,  and 
is  encompassed  by  a  broad  ditch.  Though  the  interior  of  the  city  is  but  meanly 
built,  and  much  of  it  falling  into  decay,  the  lofty  walls,  the  domes  and  minarets  of 
the  mosques,  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  Jehangeer,  and  the  numerous  temples  that 
surround  the  town,  still  render  this  capital  of  the  modern  Seiks  an  object  of  interest. 
Lahore  has  frequently  experienced  the  desolating  effects  of  savage  conquest,  and  many 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  in  consequence  removed. 

Amritsir,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Seiks,  is  situated  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Lahore,  from  which  it  has  received  a  great  accession  of  inhabitants.  It  is  an  open 
town  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  many  good  brick  houses. 
Amritsir  is  the  general  emporium  for  the  manufactures  and  products  of  Cashmere, 
as  well  as  for  numerous  articles  from  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  India,  and, 
being  the  residence  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  from  various  parts  of  Hindostan, 
is  generally  considered  as  an  opulent  place.  Its  name  implies  the  pool  of  mortality, 
and  is  derived  from  a  sacred  basin  or  tank,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Gooroo  Govind  Singh.  It  has  an  establishment  of  5  or  600  priests, 
and  contains  a  copy  of  the  laws  written  by  that  Gooroo. 

A  proper  form  of  government  would  evidently  render  the  natural  advantages 
of  Lahore  important,  and  might  easily  convert  it  into  the  basis  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom. Under  such  a  system,  the  productive  powers  of  the  lower  part,  which  is 
watered  by  five  noble  rivers,  would  be  renovated  ;  while  the  natural  strength  and 
temperate  climate  of  the  northern  region,  are  circumstances  that  might  be  rendered 
favourable  to  its  preponderance.  "  These  advantages,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  added 
to  its  geographical  position  at  the  only  assailable  quarter,  point  it  out  as  the  region 
from  which  Hindostan  is  to  be  ruled,  conquered,  and  defended.  It  is  nevertheless 
in  the  most  miserable  state  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  most  thinly  inhabited 
provinces  of  India." 

3.  The  Dominions  of  Sindia. 

The  principal  dominions  of  the  Sindia  family,  (the  Mahratta  chiefs,)  are  the 
district  of  Oojein,  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  province  of  Malwah.  Though 
the  territories  of  this  prince  have  been  much  reduced  by  the  late  Mahratta  war,  he 
still  possesses  a  principality  of  about  40,000  square  miles,  peopled  by  nearly  four 
millions  of  inhabitants.  But  these  possessions  are  so  intermixed  with  other  states, 
as  not  to  admit  of  any  general  description.  The  soil  of  this  district,  as  well  as  in 
the  low  lands  of  most  other  parts  of  the  province,  is  a  black  vegetable  mould,  which 
becomes  so  soft  during  the  rainy  season,  as  to  render  travelling  extremely  difficult. 
The  ground  is  very  retentive  of  moisture.  In  this  part  of  Malwah  the  vine  yields 
a  second  crop  of  grapes,  which  ripen  in  the  rainy  season,  but  are  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  those  which  come  to  perfection  earlier.  The  other  principal  fruits  ar* 
melons,  plantains,  mangoes,  oranges,  and  limes. 
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The  city  of  Oqjem  is  the  capital  of  this  Mahratta  .state,  and  is  about  six  miles 
in  circuit,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  towers.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
I  he  Sipra  river,  along  which  it  extends  in  a  quadilateral  form.  A  few  Bpaces  of  waste 
ground  are  found  within  the  walls,  hut  the  greater  part  is  thickly  covered  with 
houses,  whieli  are  chielly  composed  of  wooden  frames  tilled  with  bricks.  The  bazar 
is  a  spacious  Street  of  shops.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  four  handsome 
mosques  and  a  multiplicity  of  Hindoo  temples.  The  Raja's  palace  has  but  ;t  mean 
appearance.  The  officers  of  the  government  form  the  greater  part  of  the  Mahratta 
population,  many  of  whom  are  Mahomedans,  while  most  of  the  remainder  belong 
to  a  particular  class  called  Bohrahs.  Two  cocoa-nut  trees  were  lately  growing  in 
the  Raja's  garden,  and  were  preserved  as  great  curiosities,  as  that  tree  is  rarely  seen 
so  far  from  the  coast.  There  is  also  a  subterranean  gallery  near  this  city,  which  the 
natives  say  was  formerly  very  extensive.  It  is  supported  by  pillars  and  has  cham- 
bers excavated  on  each  side.  As  the  remaining  provinces  in  this  western  region  of 
India  are  either  incorporated  with,  or  tributary  to,  the  king  of  Cabul,  they  are 
comprised  under  that  head,  which  precludes  any  further  description. 


ISLANDS. 

Very  few  Islands  belong  strictly  to  India  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  coast. 
Those  peculiarly  within  this  division  of  Asia,  are  Ceylon,  Salsette,  with  the  two  groups 
denominated  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives,  and  a  few  others  still  smaller.  The 
Asiatic  Archipelago  will  form  a  distinct  article. — Ceylon  is  incomparably  the  most 
important  of  the  Islands  pertaining  to  India,  and  was  the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients, 
and  the  Serendib  of  the  Arabian  geographers.  The  native  name  is  Singhala,  while 
it  is  called  Lanea  by  the  Hindoos  of  the  adjoining  continent.  It  is  separated,  by 
a  strait,  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  is  consequently  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  stretches  from  north  latitude  6°  to  9°  50',  and 
from  79^  36'  to  81°  58'  of  east  longitude.  Its  greatest  extent  is  north  and  south, 
which  is  270  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth,  which  is  towards  the  south,  nearly  145 
miles  ;  but  the  medium  breadth  does  not  exceed  100  miles,  and  consequently  its 
area  is  about  27,000  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  Scotland.  The  whole 
population  is  probably  little  more  than  a  million.  If  we  allow  1,200,000,  it  will 
not  be  forty-five  to  each  square  mile.  Ceylon  is  an  oval,  or  rather  pear-shaped 
island,  with  the  broadest  end  towards  the  south.  A  great  part  of  its  surface  rises 
into  rugged  heights  covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  The  south-east  coast  is  highly 
picturesque.  Mountains  are  seen  rising  above  each  other,  some  clad  in  the  liveliest 
verdure,  while  othersare  composed  of  vast  masses  of  naked  rocks,  toweringovertherest. 
Towards  the  north  the  hills  disappear  and  extensive  plains  bound  the  shore,  except  near 
Trincomalee,  where  the  hills  are  again  seen.  Great  part  of  the  interior  is  a  high  table 
land,  intersected  by  chains  of  mountains  running  north  and  south.  The  highest 
and  most  remarkable  summit  on  the  island  is  Adam's  Peak,  about  fifty  miles  nearly 
east  of  Columbo,  and  is  supposed  to  be  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Towards  the  south,  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  and  much  of  the  interior  is 
covered  with  forests  of  immense  growth,  which  are  seldom  penetrated  except  by 
passes,  or  the  openings  of  the  rivers,  several  of  which  enter  the  sea,  in  various  parts 
of  the  coast.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Mahavilly  Gu?iga,  which  falls  into 
the  ocean  near  Trincomalee.  Very  few  of  the  Ceylonese  rivers  are  navigable  beyond 
a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  except  for  small  boats,  but  this  opens  an  access  almost  to 
Candy,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  a  ridge  of 
rocks  that  intersects  the  stream.    Several  other  parts  of  the  coast  are  also  benefited 
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by  the  estuaries  of  rivers  and  canals.  The  north  and  north-west  districts  of  the 
island  are  flat,  and  the  shore  indented  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often  form  good 
harbours  for  small  vessels. 

Though  Ceylon  is  much  nearer  the  equator  than  the  southern  extremity  of 
Hindostan,  the  Climate  is  more  temperate  than  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  particu- 
larly near  the  shore,  where  the  effects  of  the  sea-breeze  are  felt.  Many  of  the 
vallies  of  the  interior  are  very  hot,  but  in  other  parts,  the  elevation  gives  a  refresh- 
ing coolness  to  the  atmosphere.  Some  peculiarities  occur  with  respect  to  the  mon- 
soons. The  south  and  south-west  regions  of  the  island  experience  the  monsoon, 
from  the  last  point,  which  blows  on  the  Malabar  coast  from  May  to  August,  while 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island  feels  the  influence  of  the  north-east  monsoons,  and 
the  climate  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  the  rains  prevail  in  May,  June,  and  July ;  but  it  is  in  October  that  they 
set  in  on  the  opposite  side.  The  lofty  ridges  of  mountains  which  run  from  north  to 
south,  through  great  part  of  the  interior,  intercept  the  regular  winds,  and  occasion 
this  difference  in  the  seasons.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  greatest  in 
the  south  and  south-west  districts,  and  least  towards  the  opposite  points.  This 
variety  in  the  climate  and  elevation  causes  a  great  diversity  in  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. From  Tangal  to  Chilaw,  which  is  nearly  140  miles,  the  cocoa-nut  and 
jack-fruit  grow  best.  Much  of  the  intervening  space  is  continued  plantations  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  while  the  palmira  fruit  is  cultivated  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jafna.  In  general,  all  those  vegetable  products  that  require  a  moist 
soil,  flourish  near  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  but  such  as  are  suited  to  dry 
ground,  thrive  best  on  the  north  and  north-east.  The  part  of  the  country  conti- 
guous to  the  Coromandel  coast  is  the  most  barren  and  desolate.  Little  rain 
falls  in  this  district,  so  that  the  heat  becomes  extremely  parching,  and  destroys 
vegetation. 

The  Soil  of  Ceylon  is  principally  of  a  sandy  nature,  except  in  some  of  the 
elevated  regions,  where  rocks  prevail,  and  in  the  lower  tracts  which  are  marshy. 
Very  little  clay  is  intermixed  ;  but  the  low  grounds,  where  the  soil  is  soft,  are  fre- 
quently very  productive,  notwithstanding  the  island  does  not  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  rice  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  supply  is  annually  brought 
from  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  India.  Agriculture  is  in  the  rudest  state,  and  the 
unbounded  indolence  of  the  people,  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its  improvement. 
When  the  fields  can  be  watered,  they  yield  merely  sufficient  rice  to  support  existence, 
and  this  seems  their  only  inducement  to  labour.  They  have  two  rice  harvests  in 
the  year.  One  crop  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  summer,  and  reaped  in  January 
the  other  is  put  into  the  ground  in  spring,  and  ripens  in  Autumn.  The  seeds  of 
most  European  plants  soon  degenerate  in  Ceylon,  and  a  fresh  importation  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  insure  their  successful  culture.  Many  of  the  indigenous  vegetables, 
however,  flourish  with  great  vigour.  A  large  and  healthy  cocoa-nut  tree,  frequently 
produced  fifty  or  sixty  nuts  annually.  Coffee  grows  well  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
light.  The  betel-nut  is  very  prolific,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  its  exportation, 
is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  customs.  Tobacco  is  likewise  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jafnapatam.  Ceylon  also  produces  a  great  variety  of  timber,  and  many  of  the 
finest  ornamental  woods.  The  tulip,  tamarind,  cotton,  and  teak  tree  grow  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  while  ebony,  satin-wood,  iron-wood,  and  others,  make  part  of  its 
forests.  Native  plants  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  luxuriant.  The  fruits  include 
melons,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  pumpkins,  figs,  almonds,  mul- 
berries, mangoes,  shaddocks,  various  sorts  of  apples,  plantains,  jack-fruit,  pepper,  and 
several  other  kinds.  Cinnamon  is  also  one  of  its  distinguished  productions,  but  is  con- 
fined to  particular  spots,  where  the  air  is  moist  and  rain  frequently  falls.     The  bark  is 
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stripped  from  the  fating  shoots  in  May  ami  June,   and  prepared  for  exportation  by 
cleaning  and  drying. 

Domestic  Animals  are  not  numerous  in  Ceylon.  Tin-  borsefl  have  been  imported 
from  various  districts,  and  a  few  are  bred  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  but 
they  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  The  oxen  are  small,  and  buffaloes  are  used  for 
carrying  burdens,  anil  other  purposes. 

A  great  variety  of  animals  range  through  the  forests,  or  take  shelter  in  the 
jungles  of  Ceylon.  The  elephants  have  long  been  renowned,  not  so  much  for  their 
size,  as  for  their  strength  and  docility.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  also  elks,  deer, 
gazelles,  hares,  and  hogs.  The  royal  tiger  is  not  found  on  the  island,  but  there  is  a 
smaller  kind,  with  leopards  and  tiger-cats,  foxes,  jackal  Is,  hyoenas,  and  bears, 
besides  an  indefinite  number  of  the  monkey  tribes.  The  forests  abound  with  the 
feathered  race,  and  many  are  kept  in  a  domestic  state.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean poultry  are  natives  of  Ceylon,  with  pheasants,  red-legged  partridges,  storks, 
cranes,  herons,  water-fowls  of  various  kinds,  and  pigeons.  Parrots  and  paroquets 
abound  in  most  parts  ;  and  also  the  honey  bird,  from  which  the  natives  learn  where 
the  bees  have  deposited  their  honey.  Crows  are  very  numerous,  and  peacocks,  both 
wild  and  tame,  are  common.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  moisture  of  its 
swamps  and  marshes,  generate  a  multiplicity  of  noxious  reptiles,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  inhabitants.  Snakes  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  species  are  poisonous.  The  rock  snake  is  an  enormous  creature  ;  and  though 
formidable  from  its  size  and  strength,  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  the  venomous  qua- 
lity which  Nature  has  bestowed  on  many  of  the  smaller  kinds.  It  devours  several 
animals,  as  goats  and  kids,  together  with  poultry  and  other  birds.  Alligators  are 
found  in  the  rivers.  Some  have  been  killed  that  were  twenty  feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  the  body  of  a  horse.  Insects  people  the  air,  while  fish  swarm  in  the  streams  and 
surrounding  seas  ;  but  the  most  noted  production  of  these  seas,  are  the  pearls 
obtained  from  the  fishery  off  its  coast,  which  is  the  most  extensive  on  the  globe. 
The  oyster  banks  are  situated  in  the  strait  of  Manaar,  about  15  miles  from  the 
Ceylonese  shore.  There  are  fourteen  banks  spread  over  a  space  of  about  thirty 
miles  in  length,  by  24  in  breadth  ;  but  only  two  or  three  are  fished  in  a  season. 
The  fishery  is  carried  on  for  about  two  months  in  the  year,  and  is  generally  let 
by  government.  Both  the  time  of  fishing,  and  the  number  of  boats  to  be  em- 
ployed, are  fixed,  and  the  contractor  frequently  disposes  of  part  of  his  right  to  the 
owners  of  the  boats. 

The  bay  of  Condachy,  which  is  near  the  banks,  is  the  principal  rendezvous  for 
the  boats,  the  crews  of  which,  (about  6000)  are  generally  roused  about  midnight 
by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  and  the  place  of  embarkation  immediately  becomes  a  scene 
of  bustle  and  confusion.  When  the  boat  is  anchored,  and  the  men  ready  to  com- 
mence the  business  of  the  day,  the  diver  attaches  his  foot  to  a  heavy  stone,  and 
descends  to  the  bottom.  He  then  quits  the  stone,  throws  himself  on  his  belly,  col- 
lects every  thing  he  can  lay  hold  of,  puts  it  into  his  basket  and  immediately  rises  to 
the  surface.  The  usual  time  for  remaining  under  water,  is  from  a  minute  to  a 
minute  and  a  half,  and  very  few  exceed  this.  An  experienced  diver  will  sometimes 
collect  from  a  well-covered  bank,  150  oysters  at  a  dip,  and  two  millions  have  some- 
times been  landed  in  one  day.  Government  complies  so  far  with  the  superstition 
of  the  divers,  as  to  employ  two  enchanters  to  charm  the  sharks,  but  the  noise  and 
number  of  the  divers,  (more  than  1000  of  whom  often  go  down  every  minute,)  have 
a  much  greater  effect  in  preserving  them  from  these  voracious  animals,  than  all  the 
art  of  the  necromancers.  The  oysters  are  nearly  the  shape  of  cockles,  but  about 
nine  inches  round,  and  not  good  to  eat.  The  pearl  are  found  in  the  fleshy  part,  and 
some  oysters  often  contain  several,  while  others  have  not  any.     They  are  piled  in 
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heaps,  and  remain  till  they  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  be  washed.  The  pearls  are 
then  sorted  for  sale,  or  disposed  of  at  the  place  without  sorting  at  the  rate  of  about 
£o  an  ounce.  The  revenue  arising  from  the  fishery  varies  greatly.  In  1798  it 
amounted  to  .£140,000,  but  in  1808,  only  to  £90,000,  and  in  1814,  to  £64,000. 
The  average,  however,  from  1804  to  1814  inclusive,  was  only  about  £60,000  ;  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  less.  The  chank,  or  shell-fishery,  which  is  carried  on  off 
the  northern  coast  of  Ceylon,  is  also  important,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  quan- 
tity of  shells  that  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  India,  and  cut  into  rings  for  female 
ornaments,  but  as  preparing  the  divers  for  the  pearl  fishery. 

The  almost  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country,  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Candians,  before  the  final  conquest  in  1815,  and  the  subse- 
quent revolt,  have  precluded  any  extensive  knowledge  of  the  interior  from  being 
gained.  Little  is  therefore  known  beyond  its  being  a  region  of  rugged  mountains 
and  forests,  interspersed  with  a  few  patches  of  cultivation.  The  vallies  are  in  general 
marshy,  and  watered  by  numerous  springs,  while  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  often 
covered  with  almost  impenetrable  jungle.  The  fog  and  evaporation  occasioned  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  prove  very  destructive  to  the  European  constitution.  Its 
unhealthiness,  however,  seems  lately  to  have  decreased,  and  British  soldiers  have 
now  traversed  the  Candian  Monarchy  in  almost  every  direction. 

In  such  a  region,  the  chief  towns  are  necessarily  situated  on  the  coast,  except 
Candy,  the  capital  of  the  late  kingdom  of  the  interior.  This  city  stands  near  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  is  about  70  miles  from  Columbo,  and  90  from  Trincomalee. 
It  is  situated  amidst  rich  mountain  scenery,  covered  with  woods,  and  clothed  in 
perennial  verdure.  When  taken  possession  of  by  a  detachment  of  British,  in  1803, 
it  was  found  to  be  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of  oue  principal  street,  with  the 
palace  at  the  upper  end  ;  but  it  has  since  become  more  populous  and  flourishing  by 
the  accession  of  many  of  the  industrious  inhabitants  from  the  coast,  and  its  build- 
ings have  in  consequence  improved.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only 
about  74  degrees. 

The  chief  town  of  the  maritime  districts  is  Columbo,  which  is  considered  the 
modern  capital  of  the  whole  island.  It  stands  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fort,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and  consists 
of  seven  bastions  connected  by  curtains,  and  defended  by  nearly  300  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  parts  by  the  two  principal  streets. 
Others  run  nearly  parallel  to  these,  and  are  joined  by  intervening  lanes.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  place  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  European 
town  than  any  other  in  India.  Very  few  of  the  dwellings  are  above  one  story  high, 
and  when  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  they  had  glazed  windows,  but  since  it  was 
taken  by  the  English,  Venetian  blinds  have  been  mostly  substituted  in  their  stead. 
A  number  of  mud-houses  cover  a  peninsula  that  stretches  into  the  lake  that  bounds 
one  side  of  the  fort.  They  were  originally  the  residence  of  the  slaves  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  government,  but  are  now  chiefly  peopled  by  the  Cingalese.  Another 
town,  called  the  Paitun,  is  separated  from  the  east  side  of  the  fort,  by  an  open  space, 
and  is  principally  inhabited  by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  beyond  which  a  street 
runs  into  the  country,  and  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Mahomedans,  called  there 
Lubbies.  The  population,  a  few  years  ago,  was  estimated  at  50,000,  and  has  since 
increased.  Columbo  is  a  very  healthy  place.  The  environs  are  variegated  and 
pleasant,  and  the  medium  temperature  is  about  80  degrees  ;  but  the  sea-breezes 
give  a  peculiar  freshness  to  the  air,  so  much  so,  that  Europeans  do  not  find  it  un 
pleasant  to  walk  or  ride,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  "  The  climate  and  scenery 
of  Columbo  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  arid  plains,  withered  vegetation, 
scorching  winds,  and  burning  dust  of  Madras."     Columbo   has   no  harbour,   an>I 
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the  vessels  are  in  consequence  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  open  roads,  where  they  are 
secure  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  March  ;  bat  when  the  south- 
west monsoon  sets  in,  the  inhabitants  are  cut  oil"  from  all  maritime  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  island. 

Trincomalee  is  situated  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  is  one;  of  the  most  impor- 
tant harbours  in  India.  The  town  and  fort  stand  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock,  joined 
to  a  narrow  promontory,  which  divides  the  harbour  from  two  adjacent  bays.  The 
fortifications  are  very  strong,  and  a  distant  fort  protects  the  mouth  of  the  haven. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rugged  and  grand.  The  soil  is  barren,  and  the  climate 
unhealthy,  though  it  has  lately  been  much  improved  by  clearing  the  adjacent  jungles. 
It  was  neglected  while  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  but  as  all  the  ships  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are  obliged  to  put  to  sea  on  the  setting  in  of  the  north- 
east monsoon,  Trincomalee  is  their  most  convenient  place  of  shelter,  and  the 
naval  department,  with  its  stores  and  establishments,  has  lately  been  transferred 
to  it  from  Madras.  A  correspondent  increase  and  improvement  has  therefore 
taken  place;  but  as  the  surrounding  country  is  so  barren,  little  trade  can  be  carried 
on,  and  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  town  must  always  be  limited  by  local 
circumstances.  Within  the  bay,  the  rocks  are  so  bold,  and  the  water  so  deep,  that 
vessels  lie  almost  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  harbour  is  accessible  at  all  seasons. 

Point  de  Guile  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a  spacious  harbour  near  the  south-west 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  inner  haven  is  secure,  but  vessels  cannot  put  to  sea 
with  every  wind.  As  this  port  is  in  the  line  which  separates  the  two  opposite  mon- 
soons, there  is  no  regular  rainy  season,  but  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  invariably 
falls  between  November  and  February.  The  fort,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
circumference,  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Europeans, 
while  the  natives  live  in  huts  spread  in  various  directions.  Point  de  Galle  ranks 
next  to  Trincomalee,  but  is  more  populous  and  commercial,  and  when  in  possession 
of  the  Dutch,  the  cinnamon  produced  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  in  that 
of  Matura,  was  shipped  there.     Cocoa-nuts  and  various  fruits  are  exported. 

Jufna,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Jafnapatam,  stands  on  the  peninsula  form- 
ing the  northern  extremity  of  the  island ;  and  though  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  has  a  communication  with  it  by  means  of  a  navigable  inlet.  The  fort  stands 
on  the  edge  of  an  open  and  well-cultivated  plain,  and  about  half  a  mile  further  east, 
is  the  Pettah,  with  a  population  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  of  various  nations, 
colours,  and  religions.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  soil  more  fertile,  and  the 
cultivation  better,  than  in  any  other  district  of  Ceylon,  which  makes  it  one  of  the 
cheapest  places  on  the  island.  It  is,  therefore,  much  frequented,  particularly  by 
the  remaining  Dutch  families.  The  province  of  Jafnapatam  is  the  most  populous 
part  of  the  island.  The  chief  exports  from  Jafna,  are  tobacco,  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  the  trunks  of  the  palmiras,  and  chank-shells  obtained  oft'  the  adja- 
cent coast.  Horses  and  cattle  are  bred  on  some  small  islands  near  Jafna,  and  are 
sent  to  other  parts  of  Ceylon. 

Negombo,  about  20  miles  from  Columbo  ;  Matura,  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  ;  and  Baticalo,  on  the  east  coast,  are  the  most  considerable  towns 
along  the  shore,  but  do  not  deserve  particular  description. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Ceylon,  though  cottons  and  coir 
ropes  are  made  in  small  quantities,  with  the  preparation  of  cinnamon,  tobacco, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  and  a  few  indigenous  products.  Hemp  is  likewise  grown  and  manu- 
factured in  some  of  the  districts  near  the  coast,  and  arrack  is  distilled  from  the 
toddy  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Salt  is  made  in  several  places,  both  for  government  and 
others.  The  principal  article  in  the  Commerce  of  Ceylon  is  rice,  which  is  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  the  adjacent  continent.      Cotton  cloths  also  form  another 
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of  its  chief  imports,  though  the  island  is  capable  of  producing  abundance  of  cotton 
of  the  finest  quality.  Cinnamon  is  the  most  valuable  article  of  its  exports,  and 
amounts  annually  to  about  £70,000,  sixty  thousand  of  which  are  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment by  the  East  India  Company.  Arrack  and  tobacco  are  likewise  exported.  The 
annual  value  of  the  former  is  nearly  £40,000,  and  of  the  latter  £20,000.  Betel-nut 
and  coir  are  also  sent  to  other  places  in  considerable  quantities,  the  whole  value  of 
both  being  about  £30,000.  In  1813,  which  was  a  year  of  scarcity,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  exports  was  2,443,940  rix-dollars,  or  nearly  £213,845,  and  of  the  imports 
6,378,739  rix-dollars,  or  £558,140.  The  shipping  belong  to  the  island  a  few  years 
since  was  estimated  at  8000  tons. 

The  native  government  of  Candy,  like  that  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  was 
despotic,  though  somewhat  modified  by  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  in 
which  the  rulers  participated.  Like  the  emperor  of  China,  the  king  was  viewed  by 
the  major  part  of  his  subjects  with  a  mysterious  reverence,  while  the  pompous 
absurdity  of  his  titles  was  truly  oriental.  The  foreign  governments  established  on 
the  coast,  also  manifested  the  same  arbitrary  character,  particularly  those  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Dutch,  who  were  always  more  remarkable  in  all  their  eastern  pos- 
sessions for  their  eagerness  to  accumulate  wealth,  than  for  their  desire  to  diffuse  peace 
and  civilization.  The  native  administration  of  justice  was  often  equally  arbitrary  ; 
but  since  1802,  a  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  British  possessions,  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  a  chief 
judge,  one  puisne  judge,  and  other  officers.  The  supreme  council  consists  of  the 
governor,  the  chief  judge,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  (who  is  also  Lieutenant 
Governor),  and  the  chief  secretary. 

The  Army  of  the  Candian  monarchy  consisted  only  of  a  few  hundred  men,  who 
were  generally  stationed  about  the  king's  person  ;  and  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  take  the  field  against  an  invading  foe,  they  crept  through  the  woods,  placed 
themselves  behind  the  rocks  or  trees,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whom 
they  greatly  annoyed  without  being  much  exposed  to  his  fire  in  return.  The  Rei-cmu 
consisted  principally  of  presents  and  contributions  of  money,  precious  stones,  ivory, 
and  other  products  of  the  country,  exacted  by  the  monarch  as  often  as  his  necessities 
required.  Native  functionaries  are  still  employed  to  assist  in  regulating  the  contri- 
butions, collecting  the  revenue,  supplying  provisions  for  the  garrison,  superintending 
local  affairs,  and  managing  other  internal  concerns.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
British,  the  expenditure  seems  to  have  exceeded  the  income.  In  1812,  the  part  of 
it  then  possessed  vielded  a  revenue  of  about  £265,000,  and  caused  a  disbursement 
of  £297,500,  leaving,  consequentlv,  a  deficiency  of  £32,500.  In  1817,  the  receipts 
were  4,329,280  rix  dollars,  or  £378,812,  and  the  disbursements  5,152,182  rix  dol- 
lars, or  £450,816. 

Ceylon  is  wholly  distinct  from  India  in  the  Religious  profession  of  its  native 
tribes.  They  are  Buddhists,  or  followers  of  Buddha,  which  is  also  the  religion  of  the 
Birman  empire,  and  will  be  described  under  that  head.  When  the  attention  of  the 
British  nation  was  particularly  called  to  the  final  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Candy, 
Missionary  societies,  and  other  benevolent  institutions,  had  been  brought  into  vigorous 
exercise,  and  their  sympathy  was  by  that  event  particularly  directed  to  this  interesting 
island.  Various  stations  have,  therefore,  been  occupied,  and  many  attempts  made,  to 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christianity  among  the  benighted  Cingalese  ;  and  late  accounts 
afford  cheering  prospects  of  success.  Some,  however,  professed  Christianity  before  that 
period,  either  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Holland,  as  introduced  by  the 
Dutch,  or  to  the  Papal  doctrines  which  were  diffused  by  the  Portuguese ;  but  these 
are  not  much  superior  to  the  others  in  their  religious  knowledge,  and  still  retain 
several  of  their  Pagan  customs.     Many  are  likewise  Mahomedans. 

Vol.  II.  H  h 
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Analogy  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Ceylon  was  originally  peopled  from  the 
nearest  pari  of  the  continent,  as  it  is  known  to  have  since  received  frequent  acces- 
sions from  that  quarter;  but  the  period  in  which  the  first  toolt  place,  i-  now  too  re- 
mote, and  the  gloom  of  intervening  barbarism  too  thick,  ever  to  be  penetrated.  The 
present  population  includes  three  distinct  classes- ;  the  Ceylonese,  or  Cingalese,  the 
Candians,  and  the  Malabars.  The  Ceylonese  chiefly  occupy  the  southern  coasts,  and 
the  Malabars  the  northern,  while  the  Candians  are  spread  over  the  rugged  regions 
of  the  centre.  The  Ceylonese  are  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  slender  make,  and  of 
fairer  complexion  than  the  Malabars,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  They  are  mild,  timid,  and  indolent,  and  so  unwarlike,  that  an  at- 
tempt lately  made  to  train  them  to  military  exercise  totally  failed.  The  regiments 
which  are  called  the  native  infantry  are  supplied  with  recruits  from  the  coast  oi" 
Coromandel.  The  Ceylonese  are  divided  into  castes,  but  the  numbers  who  have 
embraced  Christianity  show  that  the  influence  of  these  separations  is  much  weaker 
than  on  the  continent  of  India.  Those  who  have  become  converts  to  these  doc- 
trines confine  themselves  to  one  wife,  but  both  the  Mahomedans  and  Buddhists 
still  practise  polygamy.  All  are  fond  of  show  and  parade,  and  join  in  splendid 
processions  with  great  pleasure. 

The  Malabars  are  the  same  people  as  those  of  that  name  on  the  neighbouring 
continent ;  but  the  Candians  are  stouter  and  less  effeminate  than  the  native  Cinga- 
lese, and  may  be  considered  as  a  division  of  the  early  inhabitants,  differing  only  in 
local  and  political  circumstances.  The  Candians  have  always  been  secluded  among 
their  rugged  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  and  nearly  deprived  of  intercourse 
with  others,  while  the  Ceylonese,  on  the  contrary, have  been  accustomed  to  a  constant 
connexion  with  strangers.  The  former  also,  inhabiting  a  more  elevated  and  tempe- 
rate region,  are  much  fairer  and  more  athletic  than  the  people  of  the  lower  districts 
near  the  coast.  This  seclusion,  and  the  nature  of  their  government,  have  retarded 
theiradvancement  in  civilization,  while  their  uncouth  aspect  and  long  beards  give  them 
an  appearance  of  savage  ferocity.  The  upper  classes  of  the  Candians  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  nations  of  India  as  perfidious  and  cruel,  and  the  lower  orders  as  prone 
to  imitate  their  example.  But  a  more  vigorous  system  of  distributive  justice,  and 
an  enlarged  intercourse  with  the  world,  to  which  the  late  conquest  may  lead,  will 
doubtless  be  favourable  to  the  great  body  of  the  native  Candians. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  Ceylon,  they  are  said  to  have  found  only  two 
classes  of  inhabitants,  the  Bedims,  in  the  north-east,  and  the  Cingalese  in  the  south- 
west. The  Bedhas,  or  Vaddahs,  are  the  most  singular  part  of  the  population,  and 
doubtless  are  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines.  They  inhabit  the  recesses  of  the 
forests,  spread  over  various  parts  of  the  island,  but  are  the  most  numerous  in  the 
districts  between  Candy  and  Trincomalee.  They  still  remain  perfect  savages,  aud 
subsist  on  the  animals  they  take  in  the  chase,  and  the  spontaneous  products  of  their 
forests  ;  but  never  employ  any  kind  of  cultivation.  They  sleep  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  or  on  the  ground,  and  climb  like  monkies  when  alarmed.  Some  of  the 
least  timid  of  these  savages  have  occasional  intercourse  with  the  Candians,  and 
exchange  honey,  wax,  ivory,  and  deer,  for  cloth,  iron,  and  knives;  but  the  others  are 
as  seldom  seen  as  the  most  retired  of  the  wild  animals.  A  similar  tribe  formerly 
existed  in  the  province  of  Wanny,  near  that  of  Jafnapatam,  but  they  have  now  been 
partially  civilized,  and  are  subject  to  the  British  government. 

Salsette  is  contiguous  to  the  island  of  Bombay,  from  which  it  was  formerly 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  but  a  mole  was  raised  between  them  a  few  years  ago. 
The  length  of  the  island  is  about  18  miles,  and  medium  breadth  nearly  twelve.  It  is 
principally  a  low  tract,  and  notwithstanding  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  indigo, 
sugar,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  suffered  to  lie  waste,  and  is 
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covered  with  jungle  and  marshes,  though  so  near  the  Bombay  market.  Its  climate  is 
therefore  damp  and  unhealthy,  and  thewhole  population  is  estimated  at  50,000,  about 
one-fifth  of  whom  are  christians,  and  many  of  them  Roman  catholics.  The  inha- 
bitants are  in  general  a  quiet  and  peaceable  race,  and  seem  to  possess  a  greater  degree 
of  respect  for  their  neighbour's  property  than  many  of  the  other  Hindoos,  for  the 
magistrate  declared,  in  1813,  that  no  native  had  been  committed  for  trial  for 
more  than  two  years.  Though  cultivation  is  now  so  much  neglected,  the  remains  of 
terraces,  banks,  and  other  works  of  art,  show  that  it  was  once  more  flourishing. 
"Mythological  antiquities  are  also  met  with  in  several  places,  and  near  Kenneri  there 
are  some  remarkable  caverns  that  have  been  excavated  in  the  rocky  hills;  the  largest 
one  is  like  those  at  Cadi,  but  inferior  both  in  size  and  ornament.  On  each  side  of  the 
portico  stands  a  colossal  figure  about  25  feet  high,  resembling  the  images  of  Buddha 
seen  in  Ceylon.  When  the  Portuguese  were  iti  possession  of  the  island  they  trans- 
formed this  cave,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  for  a  temple  of 
Buddha,  into  a  Christian  church  ;  and  though  they  destroyed  many  of  the  Pagan 
sculptures,  they  preserved  these  statues  and  painted  them  red.  Tana  m  the  chief 
town  and  fort  on  the  island,  and  commands  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  it  from 
the  continent.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1773,  and  contains  several  Portuguese 
churches,  with  many  christian  inhabitants. 

Besides  the  caves  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  the  most  noted  temples  of  this  kind 
are  on  the  isle  of  Elephanta,  with  those  of  Carli,  Ellora,  and  some  other  places  on 
the  continent.  Elephanta  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from  Bombay  Castle,  and 
five  from  the  shore,  and  is  called  Garapovl  by  the  natives.  It  is  about  six  miles  in 
circumference,  and  consists  of  two  hills,  enclosing  a  narrow  valley.  The  usual  landing 
place  is  near  the  southern  extremity,  and  not  far  from  this,  lately  stood  the  figure 
of  an  enormous  elephant,  clumsily  cut  out  of  a  large  insulated  black  rock  ;  but  in 
1814  the  head  and  neck  fell  off".  It  was  from  this  figure  that  the  island  received  its 
European  name.  When  the  Portuguese  gained  a  footing  in  India,  their  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  church  induced  them  to  make  war  on  the  gods  and  the  temples, 
as  well  as  on  the  armies  of  India.  Hence  a  multiplicity  of  the  mythological  sculp- 
tures of  Elephanta  have  been  defaced,  and  rendered  almost  unintelligible.  Theprincipal 
subterranean  temple  is  excavated  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  about  130  feet  from  the 
chief  entrance  tothe  further  extremity,  and  123  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  roof 
is  supported  by  numerous  pillars  and  pilasters,  and  varies  from  about  15  to  18  feet 
in  height.  The  plan  appears  regular,  but  a  number  of  statues  have  been  overthrown, 
while  columns,  deprived  of  their  bases,  adhere  to  the  roof,  and  others  are  broken  and 
scattered  in  various  directions.  The  cave  is  not  at  present  either  used  as  a  temple 
or  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
occasionally  offer  prayers  and  oblations.  The  Hindoo  deities  are  known  by  parti- 
cular symbols,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  armorial  bearings  distinguish  the  different 
families  of  Europe.  From  these  characteristics  it  appears  that  the  temple  at 
Elephanta  belonged  to  the  Brahmins,  while  those  at  Carli  and  some  others  are 
ascribed  to  the  Buddhists. 

The  Laccadives  Isles  are  situated  off  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  area  nume- 
rous group  of  low  shoaly  islets  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  channels  and 
encompassed  by  coral  reefs.  They  are  situated  between  ten  and  twelve  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  derive  their  name  from  Laksha  Dwipa,n  lack  (100,000)  of  isles.  They 
are  small  and  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea,  producing  chiefly  cocoa-nuts  and 
plantains.  The  few  inhabitants  they  contain  are  very  poor,  and  live  principally 
upon   cocoa-nuts  and  fish.      Their  staple  article  of  export  is  coir  made   of  the 
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husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  tree  of  which  serves  them  foi  almost  all  the  purr 
DOS68  of  lifej  as  its  fruit  supplies  their  chief  food.  The  LaccadiveS  were  discovered 
by  Vasco  di  Gama,  on  returning  from  his  first  voyage  to  India,  and  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  British,  with  Canara,  to  which  they  belong. 

Maldivk  Islands,  or  the  Isle*  of  Malaya,  uesouthofthe  Laccadives,  and  stretch 
from  about  the  7th  degree  to  the  equator.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  arc  divided 
into  groups  or  clusters.  A  few  of  the  largest  arc  inhabited  and  cultivated,  hut  most 
of  them  seem  to  he  barren  rocks.  Notwithstanding  they  arc  so  near  the  course  ot 
the  ships  passing-  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  they  have  never 
yet  been  explored,  and  they  are  only  known  as  being  small  and  numerous.  The 
natives  are  Mahomedans,  and  appear  to  he  more  civilized  and  benevolent  than  many 
who  profess  the  same  faith.  Their  kindness  to  those  who  arc  wrecked  on  their  shores 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  particular  trait  in  their  character.  The  trade  «of  these 
islands  is  principally  from  one  group  to  another,  and  is  carried  on  by  native  boats. 
Almost  every  cluster  contains  something  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  different  trades 
frequently  occupy  separate  islands.  This  creates  an  intercourse  in  the  exchange;  of 
the  common  necessaries  of  life ;  besides  which,  boats  regularly  visit  Bengal  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  continent  with  cocoa-nuts  and  other  products,  which 
they  barter  for  rice,  sugar,  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  hardware,  tobacco,  and  several 
other  articles.  The  residence  of  the  king  is  on  the  island  of  Male,  and  was  lately 
described  as  a  fortified  place,  mounted  with  cannon  and  provided  with  other 
means  of  defence.  The  inhabitants  do  not  go  to  war  with  each  other,  though  the 
islands  form  several  distinct  groups,  but  they  are  represented  as  a  mild  and  in- 
offensive people. 

Manaar  is  a  small  isle  near  the  north-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  between  it  and  the  southern  Carnatic.  Its  greatest  length 
is  18  miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  three.  Some  of  its  surface  is  covered 
with  palmira  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  the  principal  part  is  merely  a  reef  of  sea-sand, 
wholly  unproductive,  aud  destitute  of  fresh  water.  Delet  is  a  little  island  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  strait  that  divides  Ceylon  from  the  continent,  and  is  more  fer- 
tile than  Manaar.  Its  inhabitants  are  Malabars  of  different  castes,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  islands  where  the  Dutch  established  studs  for  breeding  horses,  which  are  still 
kept  up,  and  in  1812  there  were  about  200  mares.  A  small  isle  also  lies  west  of 
this,  and  near  the  projecting  point  of  the  continent. 
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Besides  the  British  possessions  and  states  subject  to  the  native  princes,  the  Portu- 
guese and  French  have  each  a  small  colony  on  the  coasts  of  Hindostan.  The  former 
possess  Goa,  and  the  latter  Pondicherry. 

Goa  is  a  noted  and  populous  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Concan,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  They  extend  about  40  miles  in  length, 
and  20  in  breadth.  The  name  is  applied  to  two  distinct  cities,  one  about  eight 
miles  up  the  river  Mandova,  and  the  other  near  its  mouth.  The'upper  is  denomina- 
ted the  old  city,  and  has  long  been  the  renowned  seat  of  the  Inquisition,  and  contains 
many  religious  establishments  and  ecclesiastical  buildings.  In  1808  it  was  estimated 
that  there  were  200  churches  and  chapels,  and  about  2000  priests,  within  the  limits 
of  this  province.  Respecting  the  old  city,  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  in  his  Christian 
Researches,  says,  "  the  magnificence  of  the  churches  of  Goa  far  exceeded  any  idea  I 
had  formed  from  the  previous  description.  Goa  is  properly  a  city  of  churches;  and 
the  wealth  of  provinces  seems  to  have  been  expended  in  their  erection.  The  ancient 
specimens  of  architecture  at  this  place  far  excel  any  thing  that  has  been  attempted 
in  modern  times  in  any  other  part  of  the  East,  both  in  grandeur  and  in  taste.  The 
chapel  of  the  palace  is  built  after  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  be 
an  accurate  model  of  that  paragon  of  architecture.  The  church  of  St.  Dominic, 
the  founder  of  the  inquisition,  is  decorated  with  paintings  of  Italian  masters.  St. 
Francis  Xavier  lies  enshrined  in  a  monument  of  exquisite  art,  and  his  coffin  i>- 
enchased  with  silver  and  precious  stones.  The  cathedral  of  Goa  is  worthy  of  one  of 
the  principal  cities  in  Europe !  and  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Augustinians  is 
a  noble  pile  of  building  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a  magnificent  appearance 
from  afar. 

"  But  what  a  contrast  to  all  this  grandeur  of  the  churches  is  the  worship  offered 
within  !  I  have  been  present  at  the  service  of  one  or  other  of  the  chapels,  every  day 
since  I  arrived  ;  and  I  seldofn  see  a  single  worshipper  but  the  ecclesiastics.  Two 
rows  of  native  priests,  kneeling  in  order  before  the  altar,  clothed  in  coarse  black 
garments,  of  sickly  appearance,  and  vacant  countenance,  perform  here,  from  day  to 
day,  their  laborious  masses,  seemingly  unconscious  of  any  other  duty  or  obligation 
of  life." 

Very  few  of  the  secular  Portuguese  now  reside  at  the  'old  city.  The  situation 
is  considered  unhealthy,  and  the  viceroy,  with  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  most  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  place,  live  at  the  new  one,  which  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  within  the  forts.  It  possesses  two  harbours  that  are  well  defended 
by  several  castles  and  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon.  Some  commercial 
transactions  are  carried  on  with  the  mother  country,  with  China,  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Goa  was  formerly  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  arrack  from  the  juice  of  the 
palm,  but  this  is  now  almost  discontinued,  or  rather  transferred  to  Batavia,  where 
it  is  made  from  rice  and  sugar  instead  of  Toddy.     The  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
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district  exceed  20,000,  hut  only  a  few  are  genuine  Portuguese,  the  remainder  heing 
either  natives  or  descendants  of  native  women.  As  many  of  these  are  also  the  progeny 
of  hlacks  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  which  were  formerly  imported  ;ts  slaves, 
they  are  frequently  darker  than  the  genuine  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  The  distance 
between  Bombay  and  Goa  is  about  290  English  miles. 

Pondicherhy  is  situated  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  about  85 
miles  nearly  south  of  Madras.  It  was  once  the  most  splendid  European  settlement 
in  India,  but  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  its  subsequent  misfortunes.  It  stands 
on  a  sandy  plain  near  the  sea,  and  is  much  better  situated  than  Madras.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  east,  from  1749  to  17(51,  though  the 
commencement  of  the  colonies  bears  an  earlier  date.  It  has  been  several  times 
taken  and  restored,  and  when  regained  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Buonaparte  sent 
out  a  splendid  military  establishment,  but  the  renewal  of  hostilities  caused  it  to 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  by  whom  it  was  last  given  up  to  its  origi- 
nal possessors,  in  July  1817.  In  1802,  the  population  was  estimated  at  25,000,  and 
the  extent  of  coast  was  about  five  miles. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  principal  states  in  this  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  globe,  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  British  possessions  shall  conclude 
the  description. — The  characteristics  of  Hindoo  Manners  and  Society,  as  deline- 
ated in  the  preceding  pages,  stamp  a  peculiar  importance  on  the  British  power  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  civil,  its  political,  or 
its  moral  relations.  The  period  is  not  long  passed  when  the  whole  of  our  possessions 
in  India  consisted  of  a  single  factory  on  the  coast,  held  for  the  purpose  of  permitted 
trade  ;  but  this  has  now  swelled  into  an  immense  empire,  spreading  from  the  Bur- 
rampooter  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Himmaleh  mountains  to  the  sea.  So  rapid, 
indeed,  has  been  the  growth  of  this  empire,  that  its  increase  has  been  repeatedly 
"  ascribed,  not  only  by  enemies  and  rivals,  but  sober  reflection  and  impartial  philo- 
sophy, to  a  spirit  of  systematic  encroachment  and  ambition."  But  as  the  fabric 
becomes  more  stable,  the  parts  more  harmonious,  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it  more  closely  investigated  and  the  designs  of  Providence  more  fully  developed,  other 
views  of  the  subject  arise,  and  other  feelings  are  experienced  by  the  reflecting  mind. 
Planted  in  a  foreign  soil,  previously  overrun  by  successive  invasion,  and  long  sub- 
jected to  a  foreign  yoke,  the  British  power  was  naturally  without  root  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  struggle  first  for  existence,  and  then 
for  security.  If  considered  merely  as  an  encroachment  upon  former  usurpations,  the 
alternative  was  conquest  or  extinction,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  conquerors 
to  find  a  resting  point.  But  if  viewed  as  an  establishment  of  Providence,  for  the 
developement  of  its  own  plans,  the  expansion  was  irresistible,  while  the  importance 
and  responsibility  are  infinitely  increased. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  views  or  feelings  of  the  men  who  first  directed 
the  power  of  the  British  arms,  and  spread  her  conquests  over  these  regions,  other 
views  than  ambition  have  animated  the  bosoms  of  many  who  have,  since,  either  ruled 
or  resided  in  the  east.  There  have,  indeed,  been  periods  in  the  history  of  British 
India,  when  the  inhabitants  knew  the  greatness  of  England  only  from  the  over- 
whelming power  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  employed  in  their  government  and  controul. 
But  nobler  objects  have  succeeded.  Benevolence  saw  the  moral  degradation,  and 
pitied  the  condition  of  the  natives  ;  literature  investigated  their  ancient  records  ; 
philosophy  unravelled  the  frame  of  society  ;  and  genuine  religion,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  nature,  has  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  dark  recesses  of  her 
sanctuaries,  and  to  raise  the  votaries  of  superstition  from  their  debased  state  by 
the  power  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  The  leading  results  of  those  labours,  directed 
by  prudence,  and  sustained  by  perseverance,  we  have  faintly  sketched  in  the  delinea- 
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tion  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  already  given.  Many  dark  traits,  however, 
have  heen  omitted,  with  which  prudence,  as  well  as  delicacy,  forbade  the  author  to 
pollute  his  pages,  and  nothing  need  be  added  to  the  brief  summary  lately  given  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  who  has  spent  a  great  part  of  his  valuable  life  in  witnessing 
these  scenes  of  pollution  and  depravity.  After  stating  that  infants  are  "  torn  by 
the  mother  from  the  bosom  while  she  flings  herself  to  expire  in  the  flames,"  he  asks 
"  how  can  they  be  moral,  while  the  very  gods  of  their  idolatry  are  personificatory 
of  vice  ?  when  their  very  priests  are  leaders  in  crime  ?  when  the  very  scenes  of  their 
temples  cannot  be  mentioned  in  a  christian  community?" 

All  who  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  subject,  agree  with  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh, "  that  the  relative  connexion  between  the  native  nations  of  India  and  the 
British  government,  is  the  most  remarkable  that  ever  existed  between  the  conquer- 
ing and  the  conquered."  Under  the  native  governments  they  were  held  in  political 
thraldom  by  chains  successively  riveted  by  the  arm  of  despotism  ;  while  the  fetters 
forged  by  a  system  of  opinion,  absurdly  called  religion,  are  still  more  galling,  and 
fixed  with  greater  art ;  and  all  who  have  occupied  judicial  situations  in  India,  have 
been  painfully  convinced  that  this  system  enforces  no  duty  of  life,  and  is  wholly 
destitute  of  all  moral  effect. — To  be  sensible  of  the  contrast,  we  have  only  to  turn 
our  eyes  to  Britain,  where  political  freedom  flourishes,  where  morality  bears  its  benign 
fruits,  and  where  religion  ripens  into  disinterested  benevolence,  pouring  its  peren- 
nial streams  upon  those  whom  its  possessors  have  never  seen,  and  whose  gratitude 
they  can  never  witness.  By  this  contrast,  that  over-ruling  power  which  has  conso- 
lidated the  empire  of  England  in  the  east,  and  consigned  one  hundred  millions  of 
such  beings  to  her  charge,  has  with  them  imposed  an  awful  responsibility ;  and  if 
a  Marius  or  a  Sylla  have  not  been  permitted  to  shake  it  to  its  base,  it  is  that  Britain 
may  be  engaged  in  the  work  of  its  regeneration.  In  all  human  probability,  if  the 
tree  of  liberty  is  ever  to  flourish  in  Asia,  Britain  must  plant  it  there — if  ever  those 
arts  and  sciences  that  give  utility  and  embellishment  to  life,  or  those  habits  that 
humanize  society,  invigorate  the  natives  of  India,  Britain  must  rear  them — if  ever 
ignorance  is  to  be  removed,  superstition  eradicated,  natural  affection  restored  to  the 
female  bosom,  and  this  fairest  part  of  creation  raised  to  their  proper  rank  in  social 
life,  Britain  must  be  engaged  in  the  mighty  work  of  renovation — if,  in  short,  the 
Hindoos  are  to  be  released  from  their  immoral  vassalage,  Britain  must  ply  the  lever 
that  lifts  them  from  their  vices,  by  erecting  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  hoisting 
the  Gospel  banner,  that  the  Sudra  and  the  Brahmin  may  read  together,  as  it  waves 
in  the  wind,  "  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord."  Such  is  the  importance  of 
British  India,  such  the  responsibility  which  providence  has  laid  upon  Britain.  But, 
we  will  rejoice  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  IV.  in  reference  to  the  Hindoos,  that  "  after  a 
night  of  ages,  the  sun  now  shines  upon  them,  and  hope  that,  under  British  bene- 
volence, it  will  only  set  in  glory." 
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TABLE  I. 


StateSient  of  the  Value  o/'Merchandize  imported  into  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George, 
and  Bombay,  respectively,  from  China,  in  the  Year  1817-18,  (extracted  from  the 
Reports  of  the  External  Commerce  from  Bengal,  Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay) 
culusive  of  the  Company's  Trade. 


Description  or  Merchandize. 


Books,   Stationary,   China  paper,   China,  and  Lacquered 

ware,  &c. 
Beads,  Cowries,  Coral,  &c. 

Betel-Nut 

Confectionary  and  Grocery 

Sugar,  Sugar-candy,  Cocoa-nuts,  Sago,  kc. 

Tea 

Coffee  

Pepper 

Spices  . .  . 

Cabinet  ware,  &c. 
Copper  and  Copper-nails 
Iron  and  Steel 


1817-18. 


Ben*a1,    1st.  George-    Bomba>- 


Tin 

Tutenague  . « 

Ironmongery,  Braziery,  &c. 

Wine,  Spirits,  &c.  . .  . . 

Drugs  . .         . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  • 

Rattans 
Woods 
Timber  and  Planks  . .         ..  ..  ..  ..  »« 

Masts  and  Spars 
Hemp,  Cordage,  &c. . 
Coir,  and  Coir  Rope,  &c. 
Canvas  and  Vittrey 

Grain,  Seeds, &c 

Wearing  apparel,  Haberdashery,  Hosiery,   Mercery,  Per 
fumery,  kc.      ..  . .         ..  ..         ..  « . 

Woollens 

Elephants'-teeth,  Tortoise-shell,  Bone,  &c. 

Vermilion    ..  ..  . .  ..  ..         ..  .  ■ 

Wax,  wax-candles,  &c.      ..  ..  .. 

Jewellery,  Silver,  Plate,  &c.  ..  ..  .. 

Clocks  and  Watches 

Skins  and  Hides 

Glass  and  Earthenware 

Provisions,  Oilman's  Stores,  &c.    ..  .. 

Piece  Goods  and  China  petty  Goods 
Nankeens     .. 

Raw  Silk 

Wrought  Silks         . .  . .  . .  . . 

Velvets 
Quicksilver 
Indigo 
Lead. . 


Cutlery  and  Hardware 
Tobacco  and  Snuff  . . 
Sundries 


Rupees. 

211,693 
28,441 
12,901 

14,14;. 

86,019 

538,075 

-18,713 


Total  Rupees 


4,274 
13,036 

4,751 
40,384 

5,408 
16,912 


4,099 
34,674 
333,681 
129,6 

6,194 

28,286 


70,385 


3,655,981 


Rupees. 
80,434 
23,604 

4,836 
50,634 
98,859 


2,261 


2,816 
29,942 
10,610 

82,015 


13,844 


4,610 
31,061 


Rupees. 
156,225 
52,322 

2,821 
868,465 
323,174 


5,220 
6,745 


2,026 

460,266 

13,253 

4,264 

369,759 

582 

293 


Total 


Rupee*. 
448,352 

104,367 

12,901 

21,802 

1,005,118 

960,108 

48,713 
7,481 
8,062 
5,998 
4,890 
7,469 
2,135,756 

40,817 

20,205 
719,828 

20,540 
4,663 

38,642 


5,989   10,263 
5,241   42,121 


6,760 
15,401 

9,935 
388 

3,909 

18,401 
341,199 
202,900 

706,961 


1,094 

89,223 


744,833  3,682,8 16  8,083, 630 


11,511 

56,825 

5,408 

28,766 
388 

9,358 

68,463 
699,798 
449,370 
724,816 
133,090 

31,363 


5,704 
190,669 
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TABLE  II. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantities  owe?  Value  of  British  Manufactures  exported 
to  all  parts  of  India  (exclusive  of  China)  by  the  East  India  Company,  for  the 
Years  1818-19  1819-20.  Extracted  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Printed  1821. 


Description  op  Articles. 


1818-19. 


Quantity. 

Amount. 

Quantity. 

Amount 

£ 

£ 

Pieces 

9,111 

129,718 

11,652 

196,071 

■ 

13,145 

32,388 

25,075 

70,424 



1,380 

5,977 

2,427 

8,228 

Number 

___ 



25 

392 

Packages 

13 

332 

28 

183 

Barrels 

39 

566 

89 

461 

Bales 

8 

257 

14 

564 

Packages 

4,016 

26,881 

1,816 

14,918 

Bales 

124 

5,461 

91 

4,893 

Tons 

26 

1,303 

83 

3,459 



4,119 



5,422 



325 

117 

565 

Cases 

423 

16,974 

342 

17,024 

__ 

828 

7,297 

614 

5,985 



62 

3,450 

65 

3,157 

___ 

i 

i 

—— 

— 

Packages 

68 

751 

83 

636 

Barrels 

i 

4,954 

2,501 

7,512 

Cases 

13 

572 

9 

549 

253 

10,001 

178 

8,863 

, 

21 

674 

45 

576 



247 

4,515 

90 

1,912 

, 

8 

622 

9 

720 



15 

889 

24 

2,364 



15 

1,388 

41 

3,186 



652 

2,059 

123 

3,474 

Number 

8 

368 

82 

3,127 

I 

340 

12,926 

243 

9,920 

1 
Packages 

2,009 

6,542 

1,914 

6,193 

Cases 

86 

2,169 

70 

2,863 

Number 

300 

494 

24,600 

41,428 







980 

1,678 



. 



— — 

— 

Pairs 

1,610 

3,581 

5,500 

12,937 

Number 

1,100 

539 

5,340 

3,358 

Cases 

539 

2,312 

385 

808 



576 

16,118 

697 

19,507 





1,821 



15,578 

.^_ 

818 

4,388 

429 

3,676 

i 

_ 

1,190 



496 

Tons 

1,361 

159,491 

1,470 

167,958 

_ 

1,284 

20,569 

1,419 

18,629 



415 

9,739 

1,095 

26,815 



— — 

— ~ 

12 

47 

Total  £ 

__ 

503,720 



696,556 

li 

1819-20. 


Broad  Cloth         

Long  Ells 

Camlets,  Stuffs,  &c. 

Cottons     . .         . .  . .  . .  . . 

Anchors,  Grapnals,  and  Mooring-chains 

Butter  and  Cheese  . .         . .  . . 

Beer  and  Ale       , . 

Buntin 

Braziery,  Ironmongery,  Cutlery,  Tin-ware,  Pew- 
ter, Fine  Glasses,  &c. 

Canvas 

Cordage   ..  .,         .. 

Carts,  Barrows,  Gun-carriages,  and  Ploughs 

Blocks,  Oars,  Boat-timber,  Masts,  Spars,  &c. 

Clothing  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  shoes,  and  ham- 
mocks . .  . . 

Accoutrements 

Fire  Engines,  Hose,  Leather 

Floor-cloth 

Glass,  Earthenware,  and  Window-glass. . 

Gunpowder  and  Barrels  . .  . .  . . 

Haberdashery,  Hosiery,  and  Hats 

Hospital  stores,  Surgeons'  instruments,  Rupture 
Trusses,  Lint,  Mortars  and  Pestals,  Glass, 
Tin-ware,  Pewter,  &c. 

Lines,  Twine,  and  slow  Match  . .  . . 

Lead  pipe,  Sheet  lead,  and  Plumbers'  stores 

Linen 

Mathematical  instruments 

Musical  instruments 

Musket  furniture  and  materials  for  small  Arms. . 

Ordnance,  Iron   . . 

.Brass.. 

Oilmen's  stores,  Linseed  Oil,  Soap,  Starch,  and 
Blue,  Painters'  colours.  Tallow,  Red  and 
White  Lead. . 

Saddlery  and  Harness     ..  .. 

Small  Arms — Muskets    .. 

— .  Carbines   . .  . .  . . 

— — — Fusils        ..  ..  .. 

Pistols 

Swords  and  Pikes 

Seathing  and  Cartridge  Paper 

Stationary  and  Books 

Shot  and  Shells 

Turnery,  Sponge,  Stares  ..  . . 

Furniture  for  the  Government  House  at  St.Helena 
Metals — Copper  . . 
.  Iron      ..  ..  ..  .. 

Lead    .. 

Tin 
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TABLE  III. 


An  Account  of  all  Goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  East  Indies  and 
declared  /  'ante  of  the  Principal  Articles  exported,  and  stating  the  exports  by  the 
dix  to  the  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appoint- 
Country. 


Species  of  Merchandize  Exported. 


Apothecaries'  ware 

Apparel 

Beer  and  Ale 

Books,  printed 

Brass 

Cabinet  and  Upholstery  wares 

Carriages 

Coals,  &c.  by  measure  . ,  . .         , . 

■  by  weight     . .  . .  . . 

Cochineal 

Colours  for  Painters 

Copper,  in  bricks  and  pigs         . . 

,  in  sheets  and  nails 

,  Wrought 
Cordage 
Cotton  Manufactures     ..  ,. 

Twist  and  Yarn. . 

Earthenware  of  all  sorts 

Glass 

Guns  and  Pistols 

Haberdashery  and  Milinery      . .  . . 

Hardwares  and  Cutlery 

Hats  of  all  sorts  . .  . .  ... 

Iron,  in  Bars      ..  , . 

,  Bolt  and  Rod 

— — ,  Cast  and  Wrought 

Lace  and  Thread  of  Gold  and  Silver    . . 

Lead  and  Shot  . .         . , 

Leather  and  Saddlery 

Linen  Manufactures 

Military  stores  not  otherwise  described 

Musical  instruments 

Ordnance  of  Brass  and  Iron      . .    " 

Plate,  Plated  ware,  Jewellery  and  Watches 

Provisions 

Quicksilver 

Silk  Manufactures 

Soap  and  Candles 

Spirits,  British 
,  Foreign 

Stationary 

Steel,  unwrought 

Sugar,  refined     . .  . .  . .  . . 

Swords   ..  . . 

Tin,  unwrought  . . 

Tin  and  Pewter  wares,  and  Tin  Plates. . 

Wines     . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Woollen  Manufactures 

All  other  Articles 


Tuns  H.  G 
Cwts.  q,  lbs 


Number 

Chal.  Bus. 

Tons  cwt.  q.  lbs 

lbs. 

Cwts.  q.  lbs. 


Number 


Doz.  No. 


Tons  cwt.  q.  lbs 

Cwts.  q.  lbs 

lbs.  oz 

Tons  cwt.  q.  lbs 


. .  Tons  cwt.  q.  lbs 


lbs 

Cwts.  q.  lbs. 
Gallons 


Cwts.  q.  lbs 


Number 
Cwts.  q.  lbs. 

Tuns  H.  G. 
Pieces  and  Yards 


Quan- 


By  tlir  East  India 
Company. 


17  3  0 
35  0  0 
135     0     0 


879     54 


40,198  3  14 

11,953  1  14 

1,428  0  0 

2,071  2  2 


224 
17,000 

37,920 


3,104     0 

3,069     1     0     10 

149     0     0       0 

8,501     1     0 

66     8 

1,179     12    0    0 


597     0     0     0 


3,500 

403     0     24 
20 
23 

799     3     23 
95     1       6 

10,800 
110     0 

10     0     1 


Total  Value  of  the  Exports  to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  in  the  ye 


Custom  House,  London,  April,  1821. 
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China,  for  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1821  ;  specifying  the  Quantity  and 
East  India  Company  distinct,  and  separate  from  the  Free  Trade. — Trom  the  Appen- 
ed  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  extending  and  securing  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the 


Year  ending  5th  January,  1821. 


titiks  Exported. 


Declared  Value. 


Free  Trade  including 
the  Privilege  Trade. 


3,335  3  3 

2,739  0  3 

602  0  24 


106 

134  14 

148  3  0  0 

11,253 


2,374  0  6 

11,655  3  27 

4,887  1  20 

4,798  1  16 


613,071 
2,993 


1,227  5 

5,112  4  3  9 

504  12  2  1 

26,225  0  3 

1,514  8 
432  7  0  25 


13  0  0  0 


252,176 

708  2  12 
2,720 
278,510 

13,083  1  3 

436  1  24 

120 

1  2  0 


603  1  56 


By  the  East  India 
Companv. 


3,353 

2 

3 

2,774 

0 

3 

737 

0 

24 

106 

1,013  68 

148  3  0  0 

11,253 


42,572  3  20 

23,609  1  13 

6,315  1  20 

6,869  3  18 


224 
630,071 


40,913 


4,331  5 

8,181  5  3  19 

653  12  2  1 

34,726  1  3 

1,581  0 
1,611  19  0  25 


610,000 


255,676 

1,111  3  8 
2,740 
278,533 


13.8S3  "0  26 
531  3  2 

10,920 
12  2  0 


613  2  4 


ending  5th  January,  1821 


23,652  0  10 

13,439  6  2 

364  10  0 

573  11  7 

1,386  8  11 

230  0  0 


1,757  0  0 


1,350 

222,583 

68,226 

8,030 

5,513 

6,529 

24 

219 

3,046 

59,672 

956 

12,661 

8,955 

44,203 

1,671 

15,732 

413 

25,613 

12,514 

5,273 

28,618 

2,981 

7,373 

765 

25,781 

612 

228 

1,581 

12 

6 

23,530 

879 

231 

6,118 

46 

1,278 

703 

1,031,462 

43,976 


12  8 
2  6 


17  1 
11  4 
11  0 
0 
1 


5 
18 
12  8 

3  10 

6  7 
0  11 
2  0 

16  5 
9  3 
16  0 

4  6 

10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  9 

11  6 

7  11 
18  9 

8  6 
18  10 

12  5 

1  1 
16  11 
1_8__8_ 

£  1,720,783  6  2 


Free  Trade  including 
the  Privilege  Trade. 


£        s.     , 

8,856  18 

12,027  11 

70,651  18 

39,156  11 

5,008  0 

5,486  13 

11,777  0 

141  8 

75  15 

11,815  13 

6,814  8 

14,242  4 

66,809  18 

27,465  6 

12,204  5 

843,952  2 


8,712 
95,644 

8,759 
22,38S 
29,684 

6,135 
65,507 

5,328 
28,294 

9,475 

9,970 
32,647 
18,233 

1,801 

9,072 
.  131 
63,254 
20,867 
44,130 
17,160 

3,123 

1,713 
69,029 
16,197 
13,373 

1,240 

506 

5 

4,838 

42,243 

336,994 

185,683 


8  0 

7  3 
0  0 

5  8 

8  0 
10  0 
1.1  0 

7  0 

3  0 
0  0 

4  0 

15  0 

6  1 
10  0 

8  6 
0  0 

18  e 

18  8 

16  0 
13  0 

0  0 

16  0 

17  9 

18  6 

5  7 
13  10 

0  0 

0  0 
16  0 

1  1 
18  7 

7  6 


,£2,308,405  0  4 


£ 
32,508 
25,466 
71,016 
39,730 

6,394 

5,716 
11,777 

1,898 

75 

11,815 

7,535 

236,825 

135,036 

35,495 

17,717 

850,481 

24 

8,931 
98,690 
68,431 
23,345 
42,346 
15,091 
109,711 

6,999 
44,027 

9,888 
35,583 
45,162 
23,506 
30,419 
12,054 

7,504 
64,020 
46,649 
44,743 
1 7,388 

4,704 

1,725 
69,035 
39,728 
14,252 

1 ,472 

6,624 
51 

6,117 

42,946 

1,368,457 

229,660 


s.  d. 

18  10 

17  8 

8  0 

2  8 

8  11 

13  6 

0  0 

8  0 

15  0 

13  0 

0  8 


8 
4 
0 
5 
3 
4 
1 
! 
0 

12  0 
1      1 

12  S 
7   10 

1  7 

7  0 

12  0 
4  II 
9     3 

14  6 
3  2 
6     0 

13  0 
0     0 

16  0 
18  6 
10  0 
13  6 
12     7 

8  6 
18   10 

8     5 

2  2 

15  6 
6     2 


£  4,029, 1S8     6     6 


William  Ikvino,  Inspector  General. 
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TABLE  IV. 


Abstract  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Bengal  Government, 
from  the  \st  of  May,  1815,  to  the  30th  of  Ajnil,  1816.   Ordered,  by  The  House 
of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  21st  of  May,  1818. 


Balance. — Amount  remaining  in  the  following  departments,  on  the  30th 

of  April,  1815. 
Civil  Department. 

General    . .         . .  . .         • .  . .  . .  .  •         • . 

Judicial 

Revenue  .. 

Salt  and  Opium 

Marine     ..  ..  ..  . .  ..  •■  .  • 

Military  Department 

Ordinary. 

Civil  Department. 

General 

Judicial    ..  ..  . .  ..  .  • 

Revenue  ..  .. 

Salt  and  Opium 

Marine     ..  ..  ..  ••  ••         •• 

Military  Department      ..  

Extraordinary. 

General:  various  ..         ..  ..  ..  •• 

Supplies  from  and  to  the  other  Presidences. 

Mauritius  . .  . .  ..  ••  ••  •• 

Ceylon      ..  . .  ..  -  •  ••  ••  •• 

Java  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Moluccas 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Canton      ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Supplies  from  and  to  the  Commercial  Branch. 

Fort  St.  George 

Bomlay  .  .  . . 

Fort  Marlbro' 

St.  Helena  . .  . .  

Prince  of  Wales  Island  ..  . .  . . 

Charter  Party  Allowance  and  Demurrage         . .  120,282 ") 

Advances  on  account,  Investments,  &c.  . .       8,007,705  J 

Judicial    ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  •• 

Revenue   .. 

Salt  and  Opium  .. 

Marine 
Military  Department 
Balance. — Amount  remaining  in  the  following  Departments  on   the  30th 

of  April,  1816. 
Civil  Department. 

General 14,734,703 

Judicial 343,842 

Revenue 9,553,819 

Marine     ..  3,844 


Military  Department 


Total  Territorial  D' 

Commercial  Department.  m 

Balance. — Amount  remaining  30th  of  April,  1815 
Ordinary  ..  .. 

Extraordinary 


Balance 


Total 


Sicca  R 

upees. 

Receipts. 

Disbursement*. 

12,484,794 

216,357 

9,412,378 

535,276 

2,980 

1,358,074 

1,956,142 

7,677,721 

655,455 

9,381,813 

70,892,002 

10,759,709 

22,688,035 

4,335,405 

281,940 

908,070 

34,740,267 

26,820,106 

26,944,364 

581,230 

1,033,589 

496 

2,309 

84,101 

2,254,720 

32,087 

905,149 

126,829 

5,796,867 

2,480,611 

9,486,155 

1,041,888 

6,515,947 

1,704 

847,032 

302 

148,028 

192,012 

728,693 

8,127,987 

2,489,369 

2,367,323 

5,475,736 

7,295,691 

313,751 

134,698 

11,276 

118,444 

1,023,770 

728,690 

164,904,485 

839,020 

10,890,828 

794,240 


12,524,088 


24,635,848 
1,270,504 

1 64,904,485 


11,030,066 

218,929 

1,275,093 

12,524,088 
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TABLE  V. 


Abstract  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment,  from  the  1st  of  May,  1815,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1816.  Ordered  by  The 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  21st  May,  1818  '    y 


Balance.— Amount   remaining  in  the  following  departments  on 
30th  of  April,  1815. 

General  Department 

Revenue 

Marine 
Military  Department      ' 

Ordinary. 
General  Department      ... 

Revenue     ...         ... 

Judicial  

Marine 
Military  Department      ]         \"m        [[] 

Extraordinary. 
General,  various         ...         ... 

Supplies  from  and  to  the  other  Presidencies. 

Bengal        ... 

Bombay       ...         ...         ... 

Revenue     ...         ... 

Military  Department     ...         ...         ""         "]         "[ 

Balance.— Amount  remaining  in  the  following  departments,  on 

30th  of  April,  1816. 
General  department       '         ...         2  737  093 

Revenue      ."         2^194 

Marine     ...         ...         mmm  2  337 

Military      .'.'         .'.'.'         i,65o|lOI 

Total  Territorial  Pagodas 

Commercial. 
Balance. — Amount  remaining  30th  April,  1815   ... 

General  various 
Balance.— Amount  remaining  30th  April,  18)6  ..'.         "[ 

Total  Commercial... 
Total Pagodas 


Pagodas. 


Receipts. 

2,925,751 

2,614,316 

1,715 

1,988,160 

1,022,533 

12,022,323 

61,926 

22,228 


1,588,488 

2,834,410 

122,218 
422,982 


25,882,385 

58,217 
651,588 


709,805 
26,592,190 


Disbursements. 


1,960,195 
1,921,364 
1,057,732 
45,167 
6,990,634 

1,393,829 

1,133,435 

1,822,846 

347,438 

1,657,361 


7,081,725 
25,244,128 

1,162,683 
185,379 

1,348,062 

26,592,190 
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TABLE  VI. 

Abstract  Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Bombay  Government, 
from  the  1st  of  Mai/,  1815,  to  the  30th  of  April,  1816.    Ordered,  by  The  House 
of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  21st  of  May,  1818. 


Balance. — Amount  remaining  in  the  following  departments,    on 

Rupees. 

30th  of  April,  1815. 

Civil  Department. 

General      ...         ...         ... 

Receipts. 

Disbursementt. 

2,951,096 

Revenue     ... 

.          ... 

920,617 

Marine       ...         ... 

.          ... 

71,586 

Military  Department 

•          ... 

2,858,242 

Ordinary. 

Civil  Department. 

General      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

.          ... 

72,258 

1,097,087 

Revenue     ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

.         ... 

6,717,305 

796,011 

Judicial      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

.         ... 

56,459 

657,665 

Marine       ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

•          ... 

118,573 

617,772 

Military  Department 

,         ... 

10,269,411 

Extraordinary. 

Civil  Department. 

General :  various  ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

,          ... 

1,879,972 

980,157 

Supplies  from  and  to  the  other  Presidencies. 

Bengal       ...          ...          ...         ...         ...         . 

.         ... 

7,177,616 

1,290,190 

Madras      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

..         ..i 

6,096,259 

516,281 

Canton       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

..         ... 

7,602 

Java           ...         

312 

31auritius  ...         ...          ...         . 

..          ... 

43,933 

Revenue     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

i«         ... 

197,073 

160,958 

Judicial      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

>.          ... 

1,210 

74,685 

Commercial          ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

•          ... 

1,930,773 

3,734,306 

Marine       ...         

..         ... 

286,282 

552,978 

Military  Department     ... 

... 

585,051 

3,800,951 

Total  Territorial 

31,928,286 

24,592,385 

Balance. — Amount   remaining   in  the  following  departments  on 

the  30th  of  April,  1816. 

Civil  Departments. 

General      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

3,449,382 

Revenue     .«,         ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

..          ... 

1,560,148 

Marine       ...         ...         ...         

••         ... 

65,871 

Military  Department     ...         ... 

2,260,500 

Total 

31,928,286 

31,928,286 

Commercial  Department. 

Balance. — Amount  remaining  in  this  Department,  30th  of  April, 

1815           

..          ... 

21,197 

General  :  various  ...         ...         ...         ...         . 

... 

4,042,520 

3,886,520 

Balance. — Amount  remaining  in  this  Department,  30th  of  April, 

1816           



177,197 

Rupees 

4,063,717 

4,063,717 

11 

1 
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TABLE  VII. 


Abstract  of  the  Net  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  for  the 
Year  1817.  Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  13th  June,  1821. 


Revenue. 

Revenue. 
Fixed  

Incidental       ..           ..           ..          ..           . .  ..           .. 

Kandian         ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  .  -           ..          .. 

Fixed             35,115     0    3  f 

Incidental 950     1     0  | 

Ceylon  Civil  Fund     ..         ..          ..          ..  ..         ,. 

Total  Revenue           ..          ..          ..  ..          .. 

Expenditure. 

Civil  Disbursements,  Pay  and  Salaries.  Rds.     f.    p. 

Civil  Establishment 348,572     7     0 

Revenue  Establishment        384,996     7     2 

Judicial  Establishment         373,297     8    3 

Ecclesiastical  and  School  Establishment      . .  48,663     1     2 

Marine  Establishment          30,674     6     3 

Cinnamon  Establishment 29,382     9     0 

In  all,  Pay  and  Salaries 1,215,587     4     2 

Contingent            ..            936,609  11     0  | 

Civil  Expenditure  of  the -»^3840    u     8d.-386743     9     3 
Agent  in  London  ....  J 

2,538,941     1      1  | 

Deduct  Repayments             2,466     7     3  £ 

Net  Civil  Disbursements          . .           . .  ■            — « 
Military  Disbursements. 

Ordinary 1,748,931    11     2  f 

Contingent 660,270   10     0 

Military  Expenditure  of  |  £                      ^  =130284     7     2 
the  Agent  in  London  J           '                  * 

2,539,487     5     0  f 

Deduct  Repayments           689,747     9     2 

Net  Military  Disbursements          ..         ..  ■ 

New  works  at  Trincomalee             ,.          ..  ..          .. 

Kandian  Disbursements. 

Civil           276,649     7    0  | 

Military 467,743     7    0 

In  all,  Kandian  Disbursements      . .          . .  ■ 

Total  Expenditure       . .         ..  .. .. 


Rds.        f.    p. 

3,526,257     0     3$ 

723,744     2     2i 


36,065     1     3  J 
43,214     0     0 


2,536,474    5     1\ 


Rds.        /    p. 


4,329,280    5     1J 


1,849,739     7    2J 
21,575    3     1 


744,393     2     0| 


5,152,182     6    3 


The  nominal  currency  of  the  Island  is  the  Rix-dollar,  estimated  at  1*.  9d.,  and 
salaries,  fixed  with  reference  to  the  pound  sterling,  are  paid  at  this  rate. 
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TABLE  VIII. 


Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of'  the  principal  Places  in  Hindostan. 


The  Latitudes  are  all  North  and  the  Longitudes  Eatt. 


Names  of  Places. 


Adam's  peak 

Agra    

Ahinedabad  ... 
Ajnieer 
Allahabad  .. 
Alighur 

.Minora 

Mvar     

Amber 

Amerkote  ... 
Aniritsir 

Anjar 

Airah  

Attock 

Aurungabad 
Backergunge 
Baliar    ..      .. 
Bahawulpoor 
Baidnayath... 

Banda  

Bangalore  ... 
Barrada 
Bareily    ..  .. 
Batiealo 
Belaspoor     .. 
Benares 
Beyliar  .. 
Bhatgong 
Bhatneer     ... 
Bhowuuggur 

Bhooj 

Bhnrtpoor  ... 

Bicanere 

Bindrabund... 

Bissunpoor  .. 

Boglipoor   ... 

Bombay 

Boondee 

Bopaul 

Broach 
Burdwan     ... 

Burree  

Burrishol     ... 

Bnxar 

Bygonbarry 
Calcutta  ... 

Calicut 

Callinger  ... 
Cainbay       ... 

Candy  

Casbuiere  ... 
Caroor-.  ... 
Catmandoo... 
Caunpoor    ... 


Ceylon 


Ceylon 


Latitude*.    Longitudes. 


6  47 
27  11 
{3       1 


26 


Ceylon 


25  .87 
27  56 
29  35 
27  44 

26  57 
25  20 
31  33 

23  3 
25  35 
S3  56 
19  54 
22  42 
25  13 
29  19 

24  11 

25  30 
1  2  57 


27  40 

29  36 

21  48 

23  15 

27  17 

27  57 

27  34 

23  4 

25  13 

18  56 

25  28 

23  17 

21  46 

23  15 

24  36 

22  46 

25  35 
24  46 

22  23 

U  15 


10  53 

27  42 
26  30 


80  32 
77  53 
72  42 

74  28 

81  50 
77  59 

79  44 

76  32 

75  40 

69  49 

74  48 

70  11 

84  40 

71  57 

75  33 

89  JO 

85  35 

72  29 

86  40 

80  20 

77  38 

73  23 
79  16 

81  45 

76  45 


73  55 

72  16 
69  52 
77  23 

73  2 
77  34 
87  25 

86  58 

72  57 
75  30 
77  31 

73  14 

87  57 

82  27 
90  17 

83  57 
90  0 


75  50 

80  25 

72  48 

80  36 

74  47 

78  4 

85  0 

80  13 


Names  of  Places. 


Chauda       ... 
Chandahnee 
Cbandernagore 
Cbandore    ... 

ChiUaw 

Chinsura  ... 
Chitlong 

Chittra 

Chosroo 
Clnunpaneer 
Cbuprab      ... 
iCicacole 

Cochin 

jCoimbatoor... 

Colar   

Colombo 
Cornilla 
[Cossimbazar 
Cuddapah    ... 

Culpee  

Cuttack 

Dacca 

Damann 

Daraporam... 

Darwar 

Oeeg    

Delhi 

Dinajepoor  .. 
Dinapoor 

Dilteah 

Dowlctabad... 
Dwaraca  ... 
Ellichpoor    .. 

Ellore    

Firozepoor  ... 
Furruckabad 

Gaya    

Ghazipoor     .. 

Ginjee 

Goa     ...       . 
Goalpara     ... 
Gohud 
Golconda     ... 

Gorkha 

Gorukpoor  ... 

Gualior 

Guntoor 
Gurakota    ... 

Hatras 

Hidjallee     .. 

II  nulla 

Hindwar  ... 
Hissar 


Ceylon 


Latitudes.      Longitudei. 


Ceylon 


o  ;  II 

79  22  O 

78  10  O 
88  26  0 
74  19  0 

79  40  0 
88  28  0 
84  49  0 
84  50  0 

35  O 


74 


84 


46     0 
0     0 


5     0 
IS     0 


78  54  0 

88  25  0 

86  5  0 

90  17  0 

72  58  0 

77  35  0 

75  8  0 

77  12  0 

5  0 


77 


85   5 
78  25 


77  36  0 
81  15  0 
76  39  0 
79  27  tl 
85  0  0 

83  33  0 

79  28  O 
74  2  0 
90  38  0 

78  20  0 
78  32  0 

84  22  0 
83  19  O 

78  1  (I 

80  32  0 

79  a  o 


78   9 

75  24 
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Names  of  Places. 


Latitudes.      Longitudes. 


Hyderabad  ... 
Hyderabad ... 

Indore 

Islamabad     .. 

Jafnapatam 
Jallinder 

Janiboe 

Jesselmere    .. 

Jeypoor 

Jooneer 

Joudpoor    .  . 
Juanpoor     ... 
Jubbulpoor-.. 
Jaggemautb 
Jugbigopa  ... 

Kaira 

Kalpee 

Kalsee 

Kolah 

Korree 

Lahore 

Lalita-pataa 
Lucknow    ... 

Madras  ... 
Hangalore  ... 
Maphura  ... 
Masulipatam 

Matura 

Merut 

ilidnapnor  ... 
Mirzapoor  .. 
Monghir 
Mooltan  .  . 
Moorshedabad 
Moradabad... 
Mundlah 
Nadore 

Nahan 

Narramgunge 
Narwar 
Nattore 
Negombo    ... 
Xellore 

Niti       

Nizapatam  ... 
Noanagur    ... 


Hyder.\  17  15  0 

Mooltarii  25  22  0 

22  43  0 

28  22  0 

Ceylonl     9  36  0 

31  18  C 

32  56  0 

'  26  43  0 

|  26  55  0 

19  12  0 

26  18  0 

25  45  0 

'  23  11  0 

19  49  0 

26  12  0 

I  22  47  0 

I  26  10  0 

30  35  0 

25  12  0 

I  23  17  0 

31  36  0 

27  40  0 

26  51  0 


Ceylon 


Ceylon 


13      5 

12     53 


0 

o 

27  31  0 

16  10  0 
5  58  0 

53  58  0 

22  25  0 

25  10  0 

25  23  0 

30  9  0 
34  11  0 

28  51  0 

22  48  0 

31  55  0 
30  31  0 

23  39  0 
25  40  0 

24  25  0 
7  11  0 

12  57  0 

30  47  0 

17  42  0 


78  35  0 
68  41  0 
75  48  0 
91  42  0 

79  50  0 
75  40  0 

74  38  0 
70  54  0 

75  37  0 
74  10  0 
73  0  0 
8i  39  0 

80  16  0 
85  54  0 
90  35  0 


72 

48 

0 

79 

41 

0 

7? 

40 

0 

75 

45 

0 

7 'J 

46 

0 

7  1 

3 

0 

85 

0 

0 

80 

50 

0 

18 

21 

0 

74 

57 

0 

77 

33 

0 

81 

14 

0 

80 

31 

0 

77 

38 

0 

87 

25 

0 

B3 

35 

0 

86 

26 

0 

71 

7 

0 

88 

ta 

0 

78 

42 

0 

81 

2 

0 

Names  of  Places 


76  11  0 

77  13  0 
90  43  0 
77  51  0 
88  55  0 
79  44  0 
79  11  0 
79  56  0 
83  24  0 
70  14  0 


Nuddea 
Nurpoor 

Odeypoor    ... 

Oojein 

Omercuntuc... 
Oude    ..      .  . 

Pallanpoor ... 
Paniput 
I 'a  una  1 1 

Patna 

Patree 

Plasscy  ... 
Point  de  Galle 
Pondicberry 

Poona  

Purneah 
Rabdumpoor 
Rajamahal  ... 
Rajamundry 
Rainpoor      .. 
Rampoor    ... 
Rewata  .. 
Rewary       ... 
Rungpoor    .. 
Ruttunpoor 
Sahamnpoor      , 
Serampoor ...    , 
Seringapatam    , 
Seronge        ..    , 
Shahnoor 

Sikkim _, 

Silhet 

Soonergong 

Sooty     

Sumbhulpoor 
Surat    

Tanjore       ...     . 

Tanna 

Tatta 

Teabree 

Travancore.  .     . 
Trincomalee 
rrivanderam 

Vellore 

Vi  zap  at  am  ...    . 


Latitudes. 


23     25     0 
31     58    0 


22     55 

26     48 


Longitudes. 


Ceylon 

6 

1 

0 

BO 

10 

...     .. 

11 

57 

0 

7" 

54 

18 

30 

0 

74 

2 

25 

4:- 

0 

88 

23 

33 

40 

0 

71 

31 

25 

2 

0 

87 

43 

16 

59 

0 

81 

53 

Delk 

28 

50 

0 

78 

54 

Sutledge 

31 

29 

0 

77 

20 

24 

34 

0 

81 

19 



28 

17 

0 

76 

25 

25 

43 

0 

U'.l 

22 



22 

21 

0 

BJ 

25 

29 

56 

77 

26 

22 

4.3 

0 

B8 

26 

12 

25 

0 

76 

45 

24 

5 

0 

77 

41 

11 

59 

0 

75 

26 

'.'7 

16 

0 

88 

3 

24 

55 

0 

91 

40 

23 

39 

0 

90 

u 

24 

26 

a 

88 

2 

51 

8 

0 

83 

37 

21 

11 

0 

73 

7 

10 

42 

0 

79 

11 

19 

11 

0 

73 

6 



24 

44 

0 

68 

17 

24 

45 

0 

78 

52 

8 

25 

0 

77 

33 

Ceylon 

8 

32 

0 

81 

17 



8 

.12 

0 

77 

12 



1? 

57 

0 

79 

11 

17 

43 

0 

83 

»4 

88  24  O 

75  22  0 

74  14  0 

75  52  0 
82  7  0 
82  4  0 
72  20  0 

76  51  0 
80  13  0 
85  15  0 
71  51  0 


Vol.  II. 
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MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  these  extensive  regions  vary  at  different  places  ;  bnt  as  the 
capitals  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  the  East  India  Company  are  those  which  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
nected with  European  Commerce,  we  shall  chiefly  confine  the  following  statements  to  them. 

Monies. 


Monies  of  Account. 
Calcutta. 

Accounts  are  generally  kept  in  Bengal,  in  current  Rupees, 
(an  imaginary  money)  Annas,  and  Pice.  The  East  India 
Company,  however,  keep  their  Accounts  in  Sicca  Rupees, 
Annas,  and  Pice,  which  are  16  percent,  better  than  the  cur- 
rent money. 

s.     d. 
One  Pice  is  equal  to  0     uS 

12  Pice    are.--'   1  Anna        0    l\ 

16  Annas 1  Current  Rupee      2    0 

or 
One  Pice,    equal  to     0     0-145 

12  Pice l  Anna        0    1-74 

16  Annas 1  Sicca  Rupee  3    3'84 

The  Benares  Rnpee,  which  was   formerly  current  in  that 

province,  has  been  abolished,  aud  the  Kurruckabad    Rupee 

declared  to  be  the  legal  currency  of  the  province  of  Benares. 

A  Lack  of  Rupees  is  100,000. 

A  Crore  is  100  Lacks,  or  10,000,000. 

Madras. 

The  Pagoda  was  till  lately  the  current  money  of  this  Presi- 
dency, and  that  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept ;  but  by 
a  proclamation  of  the  Government  of  the  l~tb  January,  1818, 
the  Silver  Rupee  is  declared  to  be  in  future  the  standard 
currency  of  Madras,  and  to  be  denominated  the  Madras 
Rupet.  The  pay  of  the  civil  and  military  servauts  of  the 
Presidency,  are  fixed  at  the  rate  of  350  Rupees  for  100  Star 
Pagodas,  each  about  8s. 

The  coinage  of  the  Pagoda  is  discontinued,  but  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  gold  Rupees  will  be  issued,  and 
both  received  and  paid  by  all  public  officers,  at  such  rate  as 
may  be  determined  by  proclamation  of  Government.  The 
present  rule,  until  altered  by  such  proclamation,  is,  that  one 
gold  Rupee  is  equal  to  15  silver  Rupees.  For  their  intrinsic 
values,  see  Coins. 

Bombay. 

Accounts  are  also  kept  at  Bombay  in  Rupees,  Quarters, 
and  Reas.  The  division,  with  its  value  in  the  Company's 
accounts,  are, 

s.   d. 
100  Reas  are...  1  Quarter,     equal  to  0     6J 

4  Quarters...  1  Rupee  2     3 

Also 
2  Reas    1  Urdee,     equal  to     0     0-135 

4  Reas    t  Pice  0     0-27 

6  Reas    1  Doreca       0     0-405 

16  Annas 1  Rupee        2     3 

5  Rnpee? 1  Paunchea  11     3 

15  Rupees  ....  1  Gold  Mohur   il    13     9 
The  Annas  and  Reas  ate  imaginary  money. 


Coins. 
Calcutta. 

The  gold  and  silver  coins  i&siied  from  the  mint  at  Cal- 
cutta, are  Moliurs  and  Sicca  Rupees,  with  their  aliquot 
parts.  Some  alterations  have  lately  been  made  by  the 
East  India  Company  relative  to  the  weight  and  value  of 
these  ,  accordiug  to  which,  when  calculated  at  the  raiut  price 
of  the  EuglUh  standard,  the  intrinsic  values  are. 
Gold.  £    i.    d. 

Mohur,  rqaal  to 1  13     i\ 

Half  Mohur 0  16     7J 

Quarter  Mohur  0     8     3} 

Silver. 

Sicca  Rupee    0     5     2-15 

Half  ditto      6     1     1-075 

Quarter  ditto 0     O     6-5375 

The  Anna    0    0     V634* 

Furruckabad  Rupee   ..0    2    0-559 
The  current  value  of  these    coins   is    always  higher  than 
the  intrinsic,  that  of  the    Sicca   Rupee  has  frequently  been 
estimated  at  2s.  6d.     Copper  Annas  and  Pice  are  also  cur- 
rent, as  well  as  small  shells  called  Cowries. 

Several  foreign  coins  also  pass.  The  Chinese  Tatl  for  6». 
yd.,  the  Spanish  dollar  for  5s.,  &c. 

Madras. 
Gold. 
The  New  Gold  coinage,  according  to  the  late  proclama- 
tion, consists  of 

Intrinsic  value. 
£    s-    d. 
Rupee,  current  for  15  Silver  Rupees,  1    9    Kf 

Half  ditto 0  14    1\ 

Quarter     0    7     34. 

Silver. 
The  New  Silver  coinage  calculated  at  the  English  stand- 
ard, is  the 

s.   d. 

Rnpee    2     0527 

Half  ditto 1     0-2635 

Quarter  ditto   0     613175 

Double  Anna  0     3-06587 

Anna 0     1-532435 

The  Copper  Pice  are  12  to  1  ADna. 

Bombay. 

The  principal  coins  in  circulation  at  Bombay  are  the 
Gold  Mohur  and  the  Silver  Rupee,  with  their  halves  and 
quarters,  besides  some  small  copper  pieces. 

Gold.  «    Intrinsic  value. 

£   s.    d. 

Mohur  l  10     1 

Half  ditto o  13     0§ 

Quarter  ditto   0     7     6J 

Silver. 

Rupee     0     111 

Half  ditto 0     0  \\\ 

&c.  &c. 
By  the  Compauy's  Regulations,  adopted  in  1800,  the  gold 
Mohur  was  ordered  to  be  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  ai 
the  silver    Rupee,  and  to   pass  for   15  such  Rupees.    The 
same  at  Sura.. 
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Gold  and  Silver  freight. 

Gold  and  Silver  are  weighed  by  the  Dlian  or  Grain,  the 
division  and  value  of  which  are  as  follow. 

Troy  Grains. 
4  Punkhas  are  1  Grain,       equal  to    0-561458 

25  Grains  1  Anna  14-03645 

32  Grains   1  Massa         17966 

10  Massa     1  Sicca  weight  179-666- 

16  Annas    1  Tolak  224-588 

Jewellers  in  weighing  diamonds,  divide  the  ounce  troy 
into  152  parts,  called  Carats,  which  are  subdivided  into 
quarters,  eighths,  &c. 


Gold  and  Silver  freight. 

Gold  and  Silver  are  weighed  by  the  Star  Pagoda,  which 
weighs  52-56  English  troy  grains. 


Usual  Weights. 
Calcutta. 

Commercial  Weights. 
The  Maund  is  the  standard  of  Commercial  weight.    It  is 
thus  divided. 

Avoir,  lbs. 
16  Chittacks  are  1  Seer,  eqnal  to  1-R6725 

40  Seers   1  Maund  74-69 

This  is  the  Maund  adopted  in  the  English  Factory,  but 
that  used  in  the  country  is  10  per  cent  heavier. 

Grain  is  usually  sold  by  the  Khahoon  of  16  Soallee,  or  40 
Mannds. 

Liquids   are   sold   by  the  chutack  of  5  Sicca  weight.    In 
this  case, 

16  Cbatacks are...  l  Pouah 

4  Ponahs    1  Seer 

40  Seers l  Maund. 

Madras. 

Commercial  freights. 

The  Candy  is   the  standard  weight  fur  heavy  goods,  and 
is  thus  divided. 

Avoir,  lbs. 

10  Pagodas  are  l  Pallam 0-0781 

40  Pallams 1  Vis 3] 

8  Vis l  Maund 25 

20  Maunds  1  Candy     500 

Other  weights  ara  sometimes  used  in  the  Interior  of  the 
Presidency. 

Bombay. 


Gold  and  Silver  Weight. 

Gold  and  Silver  are  weighed  at  Bombay  by  the  Tola. 
it  thus  divided. 

Troy  Grain;:. 
6    Chowes  are  1  Grain,  eqnal  to    0561458 

2|  Grains  1  Vail    1-353645 

40    Vails lTola   54-1458 


Commercial  Weight. 

Avoir,  lbs. 
30  Pite    are  1  Seer,  equal  to     0-jL. 

40  Seers    ...  1  Maund J8 

50  Maunds     1  Candy   —  560 

The  Surat  Maund  is 40 

The  Punka    80 


Long  Measure. 
In  this  measure, 

Eug.  Inches. 

3  Grains    are    1  Finger,  equal  to  OJ 

4  Fingers  1  Hand       3 

3  Hands 1  Span        —       9 

2  Spans     1  Cubit       18 

1000  Fathoms 1  Cos  or  mile,  2000  yards 

Major  Rennell  made  100  Cos  equal  to  190  miles. 
Cloth  is  measured  by  the  cubit  of  18  inches,  and  also  by 
the  Guz  of  36,  or  one  English  yard. 

Madras. 


Common  Measures. 
Calcutta. 

Square  Measure. 
Land  is  measured  in  Bengal  by  the  Bega,  or  acre,  and 
Eng.  sq.  yards. 
20  Cubits    are  l  Chatack,  equal  to    5 

16  Cbatacks...  l  Cottah         80 

20  Cottahs    ...  1  Bega  1600 

The   Bega  is   therefore   very  nearly  equal  to  ^rd  of  an 
English  acre.  — — 

In  the  measure  of  capacity  five  Seers  are  one  measure, 
and  eight  measures  one  Maund  Bazar  weight. 
A  Bag  of  Rice  is  164lbs. 


Measure  of  Capacity. 
Corn  is  measured  by  the  Garce,  which  is  thus  divided. 
Win.  Bushel. 
64  Ollocks  are  1  Marcal,  equal  to  0-3489 

5  Mareals 1  Parah         1-7445 

80  Parahs 1  Garce         139-4 

The  Garce  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  17*  English  quarters. 
Wine   and  spirits  are  sold   by  the  English  measures  ;  but 
oil  and  some  other  liquids  are  sold  by  the  Puddy,  of  which 
77  are  equal  to  125  English  quarts. 


Long  Measure. 
The  Covid  is  18  English  inches,   and  the  Guz   28  inches. 
The  English  yard  is  also  used.    Some  articles  are  sold  by 
the  Corge  of  20  Pieces. 


Square  Measure. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  Cawney  or  Acre. 

1  Mauney  contains   2400  Eng.  sq.  ft, 

24  Mauncies  are  1  Cawuey 

121  Cawnies  are  equal  to  160  English  acres 

1  Cawney  is  equal  to  l  Acre,  l  Rood,  11 J  Poles. 

In  the  adjacent  country,  the  Ady  or  Malabar  foot,  which 

is  equal  1046  English  Inches,  is  used.   24  Adies  are  1  Culy, 

and  100  square  Culies  a  Cawney,  which   is  therefore   4846 

square  yards,  or  rather  more  than  an  English  acre. 

Bombay. 

Dry  Measure. 

Win.  Bushel. 
J  Tiprees  are  1  Seer,  equal  to    0-053 

4  Seers 1  Adowly 0-21U- 

16  Adowlies  ...  1  Parah 3*. 

8  Parahs  1  Candy    J5 

A  Bag  of  Rice  is  168lbs 
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THE  BIRMAN  EMPIRE, 

AND 

ADJACENT  STATES. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Original  Inhabitants — Pro- 
gressive Geography — Present  Division — General  Surface — Mountains — Rivers — 
Lakes — Climate   and  Seasons — Soil  and  Products. 

THIS  Empire,  which  has  now  become  formidable  among  Asiatic  nations,  derives  its 
Name  from  the  Birmans,  or  Burmhuns,  the  warlike  people  by  whom  it  has  been 
consolidated.  It  occupies  a  great  part  of  south-eastern  Asia,  spreading  over  what 
is  usually  called  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  sometimes  Ultra  Ganges.  Its 
Boundaries  are  Hindostan  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  west ;  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  China  on  the  east ;  Tibet  and  Assam  on  the  north,  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
with  the  Siamese  territories  on  the  south.  It  stretches  from  about  the  9th  to  the 
26th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  92d  to  the  104th  of  east  longitude  ;  and 
is,  therefore,  about  1150  English  miles  in  length,  and  700  in  breadth.  Including 
the  whole  country  under  the  Birman  power,  the  Extent  of  the  empire  may  be  com- 
puted at  194,000  square  miles.  The  Population  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  in 
so  wide  a  region,  so  little  investigated  by  the  natives,  and  so  seldom  visited  by 
Europeans,  the  numbers  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  conjectural.  The  medium  of 
the  various  statements  is  about  14,000,000,  or  nearly  74  to  each  square  mile.  When 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  considered,  this  is  evidently  the  utmost  that  can  be 
assigned. 

The  Original  Inhabitants  of  the  Birman  empire  have  been  little  illustrated, 
while  the  obscurity  that  envelopes  its  early  history,  the  imperfect  state  of  its  litera- 
ture, and  the  very  limited  intercourse  that  has  always  subsisted  between  those 
states  and  the  western  regions,  among  whom  civilization  and  knowledge  had  made 
greater  progress,  render  any  perspicuous  elucidation  almost  impossible.  Their 
literature,  religion,  and  alphabet,  were  derived  from  the  Hindoos,  while  the  basis  of 
their  language,  (one  of  the  most  certain  tests  of  descent)  is  monosyllabic,  and  many 
of  their  manners  and  customs  have  a  great  similarity  to  those  of  the  Chinese. 

Two  circumstances  confer  an  additional  interest  on  the  Progressive  Geogra- 
phy of  these  Ultra  Gangetic  regions.  The  barrier  they  oppose  to  ancient  knowledge, 
and  their  modern  importance.  From  M.  Gosselins  Analysis  of  the  geography  of 
the  Greeks,  and  other  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  constituted 
the  Golden  Chersonese  of  Ptolemy.  To  extend  that  appellation  further  east  involves 
too  many  conjectural  circumstances  to  allow  the  position  to  be  established.  Little  was 
added  to  the  stores  of  antiquity  respecting  the  regions  between  India  and  China,  till 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  From  the  testimonies  of  the  Portuguese  historians,  it 
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appears  that  these  districts  were  then  occupied  by  four  powerful  states,  which  were 
known  to  Europeans  as  Arracan,  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Siam.  Ava  was  the  name  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Birmans,  but  was  generally  applied  to  the  whole  dominions,  which 
were  called  Myamma  by  oriental  writers,  and  Zomien  by  the  Chinese.  Before  that 
time,  the  Birmans  were  subjected  to  the  sovereignty  of  Pegu,  but  they  then  revolted, 
and,  being  assisted  by  the  Portuguese,  not  only  rendered  their  country  independent 
of  the  court  of  Pegu,  but  gained  the  ascendency  over  their  former  masters,  which 
they  maintained  till  about  1750,  when  the  Peguers  established  their  supremacy,  took 
the  Birman  monarch  and  most  of  his  family  prisoners,  and  reduced  the  nation 
once  more  to  subjection.  Having  completed  his  conquests,  the  king  of  Pegu  returned 
to  his  capital :  when  an  individual  arose  from  an  obscure  origin,  to  rescue  the 
Birmans  from  the  vassalage  to  which  they  had  been  reduced.  This  was  Alompra, 
the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  was  previously  known  by  the  name  of  the 
huntsman.  He  was  the  chief  of  Monchaboo,  an  inconsiderable  village,  and  his  whole 
force  consisted  only  of  100  chosen  men,  but  with  these  he  defeated  the  Peguers  in 
several  engagements.  Success  added  numbers  to  his  troops,  vigour  to  his  exertions, 
aud  boldness  to  his  enterprises,  till  he  obtained  possession  of  Ava,  about  the  close  of 
1753.  Prosperity  still  attended  his  career,  and  he  not  only  drove  his  enemies  from 
the  dominions  of  Ava,  but  followed  them  into  their  own  country,  and  invested  their 
capital.  After  a  protracted  siege,  the  city  was  taken  and  given  up  to  indiscriminate 
plunder.  He  next  invaded  Siam,  but  his  conquests  were  arrested  by  death,  while 
besieging  the  metropolis  of  that  province.  A  series  of  kings  and  conquests  subsequently 
consolidated  these  acquisitions;  and  in  1783,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Arracan, 
which  was  added  to  the  Birman  empire  after  a  slight  resistance.  The  surrender  of 
the  Cheduba,  Ramree,  and  the  broken  isles  followed,  with  the  shores  of  Siam,  as 
far  as  Mergui.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  Siamese  ceded  all  the  western  coast  as 
far  south  as  this  last  port ;  and  about  that  time  the  Birman  empire  seems  to  have 
attained  the  climax  of  its  prosperity.  The  cruelties  of  a  capricious  despot  then 
began  to  thin  its  population  and  weaken  its  power,  till  on  his  decease,  in  June  1819, 
his  grandson  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the  other  branches  of  the  family 
revolted,  and  scenes  of  massacre  and  bloodshed  ensued,  under  the  true  oriental 
feeling  of  an  implacable  hatred,  too  powerful  to  allow  the  work  of  extirpation  to 
remain  half  finished. 

Including  the  conquered  territories,  the  Birman  empire  lately  contained  the 
following  provinces, 


1.  Ava 

2.  Pegu 

3.  Martaban 

4.  Tena.sserim 

5.  Junkselon 


6.  Merguin 

7.  Tavoy 

8.  Ynnshaa 

9.  Lowashan 
10.  Cassay. 


Few  tracts  present  a  greater  variety  of  surface  than  the  Birman  dominions. 
The  swampy  Delta  of  the  great  river  is  succeeded  by  pleasant  hills  and  fruitful  vales, 
and  these  again  by  Mountains,  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests;  and  exhi- 
biting all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  landscape.  A  range  of  hills  divides  this 
empire  from  British  India,  and  another  separates  it  from  the  countries  on  the  east,  while 
intervening  ones  stretch  from  north  to  south  between  the  basins  of  the  great  Rivers 
that  flow  into  the  southern  ocean.  The  principal  river  of  these  territories  is  the 
trrauiaddy,  which  is  supposed  to  spring  from  an  elevated  ridge  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Tibet ;  but,  like  many  that  issue  from  the  central  regions  of  Asia,  its  source  has 
not  been  explored.  It  is  a  large  stream  when  it  enters  the  Birman  dominions, 
and   flows   from   north  to   south,    forming    the    grand   channel  into   which   the 
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chief  lateral  brandies  flow.  Like  the  Ganges  to  the  wide  regions  of  Hindustan, 
it  is  at  once  the  source  of  fertility  and  of  internal  communication  ;  and  connects 
the  provinces  on  the  frontiers  of  Tibet  and  China  with  the  sea.  In  the  hot  and 
dry  season,  it  winds  through  the  low  country  in  a  sluggish  stream,  but  when  the 
monsoon  sets  in,  and  the  rain  falls  copiously  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Irrawaddy  begins  to  rise,  and  soon  overflows  its  banks,  till  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
it  becomes  an  impetuous  torrent,  rushing  through  an  inland  sea,  and  covering  the 
whole  Delta,  which,  like  the  lower  parts  of  Egypt,  depends  principally  upon  these 
supplies  of  moisture  for  its  fertility.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  it  rises  and  falls  several  times.  The  Irrawaddy  separates  into  different 
branches,  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  which  it  enters  by  several  large  estuaries.  It  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  principal  rivers,  one  of  which  flows  from  Tibet  into 
the  north-western  part  of  the  Birman  dominions,  while  the  chief  or  eastern  branch 
passes  the  city  of  Ava,  where,  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  mile  in 
width.  The  whole  length  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  1800  miles, 
and  its  waters  possess  the  property  of  petrifying  wood  and  other  substances  in  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

The  Keenduem,  or  great  western  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy,  appears  to  originate 
in  the  mountains  north-east  of  Lassa,  in  Tibet,  and  joins  the  latter  river  near  Ava, 
but  is  much  inferior  to  it  at  the  point  of  junction.  The  Thaluayn  is  also  a  consi- 
derable stream  which  enters  the  gulf  of  Martaban,  east  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Beyond 
this  the  Maygue  flows  in  part  through  the  Birman  territories,  and  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Siam,  after  a  course  of  about  1550  miles. — Further  east,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
other  rivers,  runs  the  great  Maykaung,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  called  the  Kion- 
Long-Kiang.  It  is  supposed  to  originate  in  some  lakes  near  the  southern  verge  of 
the  Tibetian  desert,  and  after  flowing  south-east  through  a  few  degrees,  it  winds 
more  to  the  south,  intersects  the  Birman  dominions,  with  the  territories  of  Cambodia, 
and  enters  the  Chinese  sea,  after  a  course  of  nearly  1870  miles.  Like  the  other 
rivers  of  southern  Asia,  it  is  affected  by  the  monsoon,  and  overflows  its  banks  in  the 
low  countries  during  part  of  the  year. 

Several  Lakes  doubtless  exist  among  the  mountains  of  this  empire,  but  the 
imperfection  of  its  geography  does  not  allow  of  their  description.  If  the  vigour  of 
the  inhabitants  may  be  considered  as  a  criterion  of  the  Climate,  it  maybe  pronounced 
congenial  to  the  human  constitution.  The  lower  parts  only  are  affected  by  its 
tropical  situation,  and  these  are  fanned  by  cooling  breezes  from  the  sea,  while  much 
of  the  interior  is  rendered  temperate  by  its  elevation.  Many  of  the  vallies,  however, 
where  the  air  is  confined,  must  be  extremely  sultry,  and  being  sometimes  enclosed 
by  jungles  and  forests,  or  overspread  by  marshes,  the  putrid  vegetable  matter  renders 
the  climate  unwholesome. 

Colonel  Symes  represents  the  Soil  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Birman  empire 
as  extremely  fertile,  and  the  crops  of  rice  it  produces  as  equal  to  those  yielded  by 
the  finest  parts  of  Bengal.  North  of  these  low  tracts,  the  country  becomes  more 
irregular  and  mountainous,  but  the  plains  and  vallies,  particularly  near  the  rivers, 
are  extremely  fruitful.  Wheat  and  the  small  grains  that  grow  in  India  are  produced, 
while  sugar-canes,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits  are  indigenous. 
The  tea-tree  grows  in  Ava,  both  north  and  south  of  the  capital,  but  is  much  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  produce  of  China,  and  its  leaves  are  seldom  used  except  as  a  pickle. 
Teak  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  woods,  and  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, though  frequently  seen  growing  in  the  plains.  The  southern  parts  produce 
all  kinds  of  timber  common  to  India,  while  the  fir  clothes  the  northern  mountains. 
The  natives  extract  the  turpentine,  but  consider  the  wood,  from  its  comparative 
softness,  as  of  little  value.     Timber,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  exports. 
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Domestic  Animals  are  not  numerous  in  the  Birman  dominions.  Buffaloes  are 
kept  for  the  same  purposes  as  in  Hindostan,  small  cattle  are  also  to  be  seen,  but  the 
Birmans  neither  eat  their  flesh,  nor  make  much  use  of  their  milk.  Horses  are  like- 
wise kept  in  most  districts,  but  the  breed  is  small,  and  much  inferior  to  those  in  the 
western  countries  of  Asia.  Pegu  may  be  considered  as  the  native  country  of  the 
elephant,  which  is  there  both  powerful  and  numerous,  and  one  of  his  Birman 
majesty's  fantastical  titles  is  "  Lord  of  the  white  elephant,  and  of  all  the  elephants 
in  the  world."  Tigers  are  found  in  the  jungles  of  Pegu,  and  the  ichneumon, 
or  Egyptian  rat,  is  a  singular  animal,  seen  in  few  other  regions  of  the  east,  while 
the  jackal,  so  frequent  in  Hindostan  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  does  not  appear 
to  belong  to  this  empire.  Birds  abound,  and,  in  addition  to  those  of  Hindostan, 
most  of  our  common  fowls  are  met  with  in  a  wild  state,  while  peacocks  and  other 
kinds  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  thickets  and  jungles  beyond  the  Ganges. 
One  of  the  wild  fowls  of  Ava,  called  the  henza  by  the  natives,  but  the  Brahminy 
goose  by  the  Hindoos,  has  been  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  the  empire,  like  the 
eagle  by  the  Romans.  Serpents  infest  the  woods,  and  thrive  amidst  the  warm 
swamps  of  the  southern  districts  ;  while  most  of  the  rivers  are  stocked  with  the 
same  kinds  of  fish  and  other  animals  bred  in  those  of  India. 

MountainsandMiNERALs  are  so  often  combined,  that  the  idea  of  the  oneisclosely 
associated  with  that  of  the  other.  The  Birman  dominions  abound  in  mineral  trea- 
sures. Mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  worked  near  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  same 
metals,  with  sapphires  and  rubies,  are  likewise  obtained  from  a  mountain  called 
Woobolootan,  near  the  river  Keenduem  ;  but  the  most  valuable  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital.  Precious  stones  are  also  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  gold  in  the  sandy  beds  of  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  mountains. 
Tin,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  sulphur,  and  other  mineral  substances,  are  also  procured. 
Very  transparent  and  pure  amber  is  dug  up  in  large  quantities  near  the  banks  of 
the  Irrawaddy.  Diamonds  and  emeralds  are  not  met  with  in  the  Birman  dominions; 
but  amethysts  and  garnets,  with  beautiful  chrysolites,  jasper,  and  marble,  are 
obtained  in  several  districts.  Quarries  of  the  last  are  worked  only  a  few  miles  from 
Ummerapoora,  where  it  is  equal  to  the  finest  of  the  Italian,  and  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  polish  so  beautiful  as  to  appear  almost  transparent ;  but  it  is  monopolized  by 
the  government, and  its  utility  destroyed  from  its  being  held  sacred,  in  consequence  of 
the  images  of  their  deity  Gaudma  being  made  of  it.  The  most  singular  mineral 
of  Pegu  is  the  ruby,  which  is  also  the  most  valuable  except  the  diamond.  It  is  found 
between  the  cities  of  Siriam  and  Pegu,  and  is  almost  as  peculiar  to  this  country  as 
the  diamond  is  to  some  parts  of  Hindostan.  Another  of  the  singular  products  of 
these  regions  is  naphtha,  or  petroleum,  which  is  drawn  from  wells,  and  used  in  ail 
parts  of  the  empire,  both  for  burning  in  lamps,  and,  when  boiled  with  a  little  resin, 
for  paying  the  timber  of  houses,  the  bottoms  of  boats,  and  various  other  purposes. 
The  quantity  produced  is  astonishing,  and  the  king's  tenth  forms  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Revenue.  The  late  Captain  Co.r,  when  ascending  the  river  from  Ran- 
goon to  Ummerapoora,  stopped  at  the  upper  town  of  Raynangoong,  and  visited  the 
naphtha  wells  which  are  about  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  road 
was  over  rugged  and  arid  downs,  on  which  grew  a  few  scattered  groups  of  casski- 
trees.  The  wells  are  at  irregular  distances  from  each  other ;  some  of  them  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  whole  number  at  this  place  was  ISO  ;  but  about 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-east  there  was  340  more.  The  wells  are  dug  in  the 
hills,  and  the  square  shafts  when  sunk  are  lined  with  staves  of  cassia  wood,  and  the 
oil  is  generally  obtained  at  the  depth  of  100  cubits.  As  the  Birman  cubit  is  about 
nineteen  English  inches,  the  common  depth  is  about  1(50  feet.  The  earth  at  that 
depth  has  a  considerable  temperature,  and  the  oil  ooses  from  the  sides  into  the  well, 
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and  is  drawn  up  by  buckets  in  a  pure  and  liquid  state.  It  is  of  a  greenish  coloui , 
and  loses  a  little  of  its  fluidity  by  being  exposed.  In  cold  weather  it  sometimes  con- 
geals in  the  open  air.  The  heat  of  the  well  is  much  greater  than  at  tin-  surface, 
and  a  man  that  was  let  down  to  the  depth  of  110  cubits  in  the  presence  of  Captain 
Cox,  and  immediately  drawn  up  again,  perspired  copiously.  This  traveller  took 
great  pains  to  ascertain  the  average  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  each  well,  and  after 
making  every  deduction  from  the  statements  of  those  who  gave  him  the  information, 
which  he  thought  was  requisite,  he  concludes  that  each  annually  produced  793 
hogsheads  of  63  English  gallons  each  ;  and  as  there  were  at  that  time  520  wells 
registered  by  government,  the  whole  yearly  produce  must  have  been  412,.%<>  English 
hogsheads,  the  value  of  which  at  the  wells  he  calculates  at  889,6875  sicca  rupees, 
or  ,£111,211.  When  a  well  becomes  dry,  they  sink  it  deeper,  and  then  it  tills  as 
before. — This  writer  says  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  oil  cause  it  to  be 
employed  as  a  lotion  in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  as  an  embrocation  in  bruises  and 
rheumatic  affections.  The  property  of  these  wells  is  in  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
natives  of  the  country,  and  descends  to  the  heir-general  as  a  kind  of  entailed  here- 
ditament, with  which  it  is  said  government  never  interferes,  and  which  no  distress 
will  induce  them  to  alienate. 
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Principal  Cities  Towns  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

THE  Cities  and  Towns  of  this  empire,  like  other  eastern  countries,  are  frequently 
separated  by  large  uncultivated  tracts.  All  are  enclosed  with  some  kind  of  defen- 
sive work,  and  the  villages  are  surrounded  with  wooden  stockades,  in  the  construction 
of  which  the  Binnans  are  very  expert.  Ava,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  has 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  Ummerapoora  has  usurped  the  metropolitan 
dignity.  The  adoption  of  this  name,  (Amarapura,  the  city  of  the  immortals)  as  a 
designation  for  their  chief  city,  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  Birman  character,  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  as  consummate  vanity.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula  between  a  large  lake  and  a 
branch  of  the  Irrawaddy. 

When  the  lake  is  filled  and  the  river  swelled  by  the  periodical  rains,  the  Birman 
metropolis  looks  like  another  Venice  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The 
number  and  singularity  of  the  boats  also  add  to  the  extraordinary  sight.  This 
modern  city  contains  very  few  brick  houses,  and  these  only  belonging  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  others  being  prohibited  from  using  bricks  for  the  construction 
of  their  dwellings,  which  are,  therefore,  built  of  wood,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  enclosure.  They  are  all  covered  with  tiles,  and  generally  have  large  earthen 
pots  filled  with  water  on  the  top,  ready  to  be  broken  in  case  of  fire,  which  frequently 
happens  among  such  a  mass  of  combustible  materials.  The  religious  edifices  are  very 
splendid,  from  the  unbounded  use  of  gold  in  decorating  them,  and  which,  being  very 
fine,  bears  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  long  time  without  injury  ;  but  the  buildings  are 
composed  of  wood,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  durable.  About  1800,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  170,000,  but  when  Captain  Canning  was,  there  in  1810, 
it  appeared  to  have  greatly  decreased ;  and  towards  the  end  of  March  in  that  year, 
all  the  royal  palaces,  and  nearly  20,000  wooden  houses,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  But  as 
materials  are  abundant,  and  the  construction  of  the  houses  so  slight,  such  ravages 
are  repaired  with  almost  incredible  celerity. 

In  a  country  where  the  government  is  established  by  the  sword,  and  maintained 
by  the  same  means,  the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  fort  attached  to  the  capital 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  security  of  the  king,  and  the  stability  of  the 
throne.  Great  care  was,  therefore,  bestowed  on  these  points  by  the  Birman 
emperors.  The  fort  is  a  square  structure,  each  side  of  which  is  2400  yards.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  faced  with  brick,  and  the  rampart  has  also  a  facing  of 
the  same  materials,  about  20  feet  high,  exclusively  of  the  parapet,  which  has  embra- 
sures for  cannon,  and  apertures  for  muskets.  Each  angle  of  the  fort  is  formed  of  a 
large  quadrangular  bastion,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  faces  are  the  four  principal 
gates,  with  eight  smaller  ones  equally  distant  from  these  and  the  four  angles.  The 
gates  are  massive  structures,  and  defended  by  cannon,  besides  which  there  are 
semi-bastions  at  regular  distances,  along  each  face,  which  give  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  great  strength  ;  though  it  is  considered  by  military  men  as  incapable 
of  sustaining  the  fire  of  a  well-directed  battery  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  The 
communication  between  the  exterior  and  the  fort  is  by  mounds  of  earth,  defended 
by  entrenchments. 
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Ava,  or  Aivgwa,  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Rinnan  monarchy,  but  was 
abandoned  by  the  court  for  the  metropolis  above  described.  It  consists  of  the  upper 
and  lower  towns,  or  rather  forts.  The  lower  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  and  30  feet  high,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  large  fosse.  The 
communication  with  the  adjacent  country  is  by  a  mound  of  earth,  as  at  Ummera- 
poora.  The  upper  fort  is  only  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  is  stronger  than  the  other. 
On  the  removal  of  the  capital,  the  materials  of  most  of  the  houses  were  carried  to 
the  fresh  site  for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  streets 
may  in  many  places  be  discovered.  The  most  remarkable  object  now  remaining  in 
this  deserted  capital,  is  the  temple  of  Logathero  Praw,  which  encloses  the  gigantic 
image  of  the  Birman  Saint  Gaudma.  It  is  composed  of  marble,  and  in  the  usual 
sitting  posture.  The  height  from  the  pedestal  on  which  it  is  placed,  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  is  about  24  feet.  Its  head  is  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  width 
over  the  breast  10  feet.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Birmans  to  be  composed  of  one  entire 
block,  and  the  closest  inspection  cannot  discover  any  joining.  The  temple  was 
evidently  erected  over  the  idol,  as  the  entrance  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  admit  its 
head.  Another  temple  of  superior  sanctity  also  stands  within  the  same  fort,  and 
is  that  in  which  all  oaths  are  taken  on  solemn  occasions.  As  it  would  be  sacrilege 
for  the  Birmans  to  destroy  any  part  of  their  temples,  these  edifices  are  left  to 
the  corroding  hand  of  time,  and  the  progress  of  his  work  being  manifest  in  every 
direction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  depict  a  more  striking  scene  of  desolation  than 
was  lately  presented  by  this  deserted  city. 

Pegu  is  the  capital  of  that  province,  and  was  the  metropolis  of  the  former 
kingdom.  It  stands  about  80  or  90  miles  above  the  sea-port  of  Rangoon,  and  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  traced  by  the  ruins  of  the  wall  and  ditch  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  quadrangle,  each  side  of  which 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  extent.  When  it  was  taken  by  Alompra,  the  Bir- 
uian  monarch,  in  1757,  it  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and  every  building  except  the 
temples  rased  to  the  ground.  Among  the  numerous  temples,  or  praws,  that  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  the  great  pyramid  of  Shoemadoo  alone  has  been  revered 
and  kept  in  repair.  The  others  were  permitted  gradually  to  crumble  into  dust, 
and  their  consecrated  atoms  to  be  dispersed  by  the  winds  of  heaven.  In  1790,  the 
reigning  monarch  issued  an  order  for  rebuilding  Pegu,  and  invited  the  remains 
of  its  scattered  population  to  return  to  their  former  abode,  and  removed  the  resi- 
dence of  the  viceroy  from  Rangoon  to  the  new  city,  which  was  therefore  made  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  government.  Many  of  the  priests  with  the  followers  of  the 
court,  and  a  few  poor  Peguers,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  this  city,  thus  re-built  of 
slight  wooden  houses,  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  nearly  10,000  indivi- 
duals. The  most  remarkable  building  is  the  pyramid  already  mentioned.  It  stands 
on  an  octagonal  base,  each  side  of  which  is  162  feet,  but  the  top  is  a  spiral, 
and  the  height  361  feet.  It  is  composed  of  brick,  and  is  without  aperture  of 
any  kind.  The  breadth  of  the  building  suddenly  contracts  like  a  speaking  trum- 
pet, and  the  top  is  surmounted  with  a  gilt  iron  tee,  or  umbrella,  50  feet  in 
circumference.  On  the  north  side  of  the  temple  there  are  three  bells  suspended 
near  the  ground,  to  announce  to  the  spirit  of  Gaudma  the  approach  of  a  suppli- 
ant, who  places  his  oifering  of  boiled  rice,  or  sweet-meats,  on  a  bench  near  the 
temple,  and  retires.  It  is,  however,  frequently  devoured  in  his  presence  by 
crows  or  dogs,  which  are  generally  waiting  for  their  repast,  and  which  he  never 
disturbs.  Many  images  of  Gaudma  are  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  this  temple, 
some  made  of  marble,  and  others  of  wood,  frequently  gilt.  When  a  Birman  has 
purchased  an  idol,  he  gets  it  consecrated  by  the  monks  or  Rhahaans,  and  then  takes 
it  to  some  temple,  where  he  leaves  it  without  any  care  for  its  future  preservation. 
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As  this  is  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Birman  temples,  fanciful  representations 
of  the  deity,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  are  seen  scattered  about  in  all  directions. 

Rangoon  is  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  Birman  dominions,  and  stands  near 
one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Below  the  town  the  river  resembles  the  Gan- 
ges, but  the  navigation  is  more  commodious.  Rangoon  extends  about  a  mile  along 
its  banks,  but  is  narrow  in  proportion.  In  1795,  it  contained  5000  registered  houses, 
but  has  since  been  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number;  and  in  1812, 
nearly  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  fire;  but  in  a  country  of  forests,  a  town  of  slight 
wooden  houses  is  soon  rebuilt. 

Prome  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  same  river,  and  about  25  years  since 
was  a  large  town,  estimated  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants ;  but,  like  most  of  the 
other  places  in  this  region,  its  trade  and  population  have  greatly  decreased.  It  for- 
merly stood  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Birman  empire,  but  subsequent  conquests 
have  extended  the  frontier  much  further  south. — Meyahoon  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  when  visited  by  Colonel  Symes,  in  1795,  it  extended 
about  two  miles  along  the  river,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  numerous  gilt  spires 
and  spacious  convents.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  district  that  produces  abundance 
of  rice,  which,  besides  affording  large  supplies  to  the  capital,  is  preserved  in  granaries 
to  be  transmitted  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  that  may  require  it,  and  particularly 
to  the  upper  provinces,  where  the  want  of  moisture  often  causes  a  scarcity.  Boat- 
building is  a  considerable  source  of  employment  in  this,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
other  towns.  The  population  of  Meyahoon  seems  to  have  greatly  decreased  between 
1795  and  1810,  or  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  much  over-rated  at  the  former 
period.  It  suffered  greatly  from  fire  in  the  beginning  of  the  latter  year. 

Pagahm,  situated  near  the  same  river,  was  long  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  honoured  by  a  regular  succession  of  45  kings,  but  was  aban- 
doned about500years  since,  inobedience  to  asupposed divine  admonition.  Its  remains 
still  show  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  splendour,  and  it  was  so  famous  for  the 
number  of  its  temples,  that  to  count  them  was  by  the  Birmans  reckoned  among 
physical  impossibilities.  The  mouldering  remains  of  these  sacred  edifices  almost 
exclusively  mark  its  ancient  site.  Many  of  them  are  raised  upon  a  well-constructed 
dome,  beneath  which  an  image  of  Gaudma  is  generally  enshrined  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. Pagahm  has  suffered  greatly  by  intestine  wars,  and  the  manufacture  of  lackered 
ware,  for  which  it  was  formerly  so  famous,  has  been  almost  destroyed. 

Arracan,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  bank  of  a 
considerable  river  that  flows  into  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  about 
two  days'  journey  from  the  sea,  and  is  built  round  three  sides  of  a  fort,  the  fourth 
being  occupied  by  a  shallow  lake.  The  river  is  said  to  be  capable  of  being  navi- 
gated by  large  vessels  at  flood  tides.  The  fort  has  a  tripple  wall  of  hard  stone,  about 
36  feet  high,  but  is  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Birmans  in  1783,  after  a  slight  resistance. 

Several  more  small  towns  are  met  with  in  ascending  the  great  river,  and  on  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  other  streams,  but  they  are  too  similar  to  those  already  deline- 
ated to  require  description.  Such,  however,  is  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  empire,  that  its  geography  does  not  present  materials  for  a  correct  account 
of  a  single  town  in  its  eastern  regions.  A  few  small  ports  are  also  interspersed  along 
its  shores,  but  these  are  merely  visited  by  the  coasting  vessels  of  oriental  traders 
and  are  scarcely  ever  approached  by  European  ships.  Port  Negrais,  however,  on 
an  island  of  that  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is  particularly  commodious. 
Manufactures  are  not  extensively  carried  on  by  the  Birmans.  A  few  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  with  works  in  gold  and  silver,  some  silks,  earthenware, 
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marble  idols,  and  ship-building,  are  the  principal.     They  excel  in  gilding,  which  is 
employed  in  'neat  prolusion  in  the  decoration  of  their  temples  and  war-boats. 

Situation  and  local  circumstances  have  an  undoubted  influence  in  over-ruling 
the  pursuits  of  nations,  and  directing  their  industry  into  particular  channels.  The 
Birman  dominions  are  favourably  situated  for  Commerce,  which  is  more  extensively 
pursued  than  manufactures.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  Uminera- 
poora  and  Yunan  in  China,  in  which  cotton,  amber,  ivory,  betel-nuts,  precious  stones, 
and  birds'  nests  procured  from  Java  and  the  eastern  Islands,  are  the  chief  articles  sent 
from  Ava.  These  are  transported  up  the  lrrawaddy  in  large  boats,  as  far  as  Bamoo, 
where  they  are  bartered  with  the  Chinese  merchants,  for  silks,  velvets,  gold-leaf, 
preserves,  paper,  and  hardware.  The  trade  in  rice  and  salt,  between  the  southern 
and  northern  provinces,  is  extensive.  Most  of  the  foreign  merchandize  is  in- 
troduced into  the  interior  by  the  lrrawaddy,  besides  what  is  conveyed  across 
the  mountains  from  Arracan  on  men's  heads.  The  chief  Imports  are  European 
broad-cloth  and  hardware,  Bengal  muslins,  and  silk  handkerchiefs.  Cocoa-nuts 
from  the  Nicobar  islands  are  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  in  Ava,  and  always 
bear  a  high  price.  Besides  the  silver,  lac,  precious  stones,  and  other  articles,  which 
are  easy  of  conveyance,  timber  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  exports  of  this  empire, 
and  great  quantities  of  teak  are  annually  sent  from  the  coasts  to  Calcutta  and 
Madias,  and  form  a  leading  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  Its  value  is  about  ,£200,000. 
As  this  state  not  only  possesses  a  considerable  extent  of  coast,  and  timber  is  plenti- 
ful, ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  about  3000  tons  are  annually  sent 
to  the  ports  of  India  and  other  places  for  sale,  besides  those  employed  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.  The  Birrnans  have  no  coin,  but  use  silver,  bullion,  and  lead, 
in  their  commercial  transactons. 
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Government — Constitution — Laws — Army — Navy — Revenue — Political  Importance. 
and  Relations — Religion — Education — Language  and  Literature — Arts  and  Scien- 
ces— Antiquities  and  Curiosities — Manners  and  Customs — Islands. 

LIKE  most  of  the  other  native  governments  of  Asia,  that  of  the  Birman  empire  is 
an  unqualified  despotism.  In  their  inflated  pride  and  ludicrous  pomp,  the  courts 
of  Ava  and  Pekin  have  a  strong  resemblance.  The  Boa,  or  emperor  of  the  Birmans, 
acknowledges  no  equal,  though  deficient  in  almost  every  thing  that  can  render  a 
state  formidable,  or  cause  it  to  be  respected  by  his  neighbours.  So  self-important 
are  the  members  of  this  court,  or  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  world  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  territories,  that  one  of  the  ministers  told  Captain  Canning  in 
1810,  when  informed  of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  Europe,  that  had  his  Birman 
Majesty  been  applied  to  at  first  in  a  becoming  manner,  he  would  have  sent  an 
army  and  put  the  English  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  France.  Various 
ministers  and  governors  of  provinces  are  appointed  by  the  king  for  conducting  the 
executive  branches  of  the  government,  but  [there  are  no  hereditary  dignities  or 
employments.  All  honours  and  appointments  emanate  from  his  majesty,  to  whom 
they  likewise  revert  on  the  death  of  their  possessors.  The  tsalve,  or  chain,  is  the 
badge  of  nobility,  and  the  higher  the  rank,  the  more  of  them  are  worn.  The  usual 
number  is  from  three  to  twelve,  the  king  alone  wearing  twenty-four. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  external  ceremonies  by  the  Birmans,  and  much 
etiquette  is  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  royal  establishment.  The  queens 
and  princes  have  the  title  of  Praw,  which  is  both  sacred  and  supreme.  The  heir 
apparent  is  styled  Engy  Tekien,  and  the  ministers  of  state,  Woongees,  or  "  great 
burden  bearers."  These  form  the  chief  council  of  the  nation,  and  have  several 
assistants  and  inferior  officers,  who  preside  over  the  minor  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive government.  Where  despotism  is  so  fully  established,  no  constitution  can  of 
course  exist. 

As  with  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  so  with  the  Birmans,  the  Laws  cannot 
be  separated  from  their  religion.  Both  these  were  originally  derived  from  Ceylon, 
and  the  Laws  of  Menu  have  been  illustrated  by  the  commentaries  of  the  old  philo- 
sophers, and  now  form  the  Derina  Sastra,  or  body  of  Birman  Law.  On  this  subject 
Colonel  S.  observes,  "  The  Birman  system  of  jurisprudence  is  replete  with  sound 
morality,  and  in  my  opinion  is  distinguished  above  any  other  Hindoo  commentary 
for  perspicuity  and  good  sense  ;  it  provides  especially  for  almost  every  species  of 
crime  that  can  be  committed,  and  adds  a  copious  chapter  of  precedents  and  deci- 
sions, to  guide  the  inexperienced  in  cases  where  there  is  doubt  or  difficulty.  Trial 
by  ordeal  and  implication  are  the  only  absurd  passages  in  the  book  ;  but  on  the 
subject  of  women,  it  is  to  a  European  offensively  indecent;  like  the  immortal  Menu, 
it  tells  the  prince  and  the  magistrate  their  duty  in  language  austere,  manly,  and 
energetic." 

As  every  man  in  the  Birman  dominions  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  the  military 
service  of  the  state,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  nation  of  soldiers.  The  emperor  has 
no  standing  army,  except  a  few  guards,  principally  artillery,  who  are  many  of  them 
reuegadoes,  of  various  countries  and  religions,  with  a  few  cavalry,  and  about 2000  un- 
disciplined and  half  naked  infantry.  Many  of  the  great  lords  hold  theirestates  by  military 
tenure  ;  and  when  an  army  is  required,  they  are  commanded  to  furnish  a  certain 
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number  of  troops,  but  seldom  more  than  60,000  has  been  raised  at  once.  The  infan- 
try carry  muskets  and  sabres,  and  the  cavalry  are  armed  with  spears.  The  horses  are 
small  but  active,  and  most  of  the  cavalry  are  natives  of  Cassay.  The  Navy,  if  it 
deserves  the  name,  consists  of  numerous  war-boats,  on  which  gilding  and  orna- 
ments are  profusely  lavished.  Each  of  the  towns  near  the  great  river  furnishes  one 
or  more  boats,  with  a  certain  number  of  men  for  this  service,  according  to  their  size. 
Some  years  ago  the  king  could  assemble  500  war-boats  ;  but,  like  other  departments 
of  the  national  strength,  these  too  have  decreased.  Each  boat  is  rowed  by  40  or 
50  men,  who  are  armed  with  swords  and  lances.  Besides  these,  its  complement 
includes  about  30  soldiers,  and  a  piece  of  ordnance,  placed  at  the  prow.  To  attempt 
to  estimate  the  Revenue  of  such  a  state  would  indeed  be  a  vain  task.  The  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  a  favourite  practice  of  oriental  state  policy,  and,  as  much  is 
received  and  little  expended,  the  royal  coffers  are  supposed  to  be  immensely  rich. 
One-tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  of  the  merchandize  imported,  is 
exacted  as  the  king's  right.  Part  of  this  is  taken  in  kind,  and  distributed  as  the 
reward  of  their  services  to  those  about  the  court,  money  being  never  issued  from  the 
royal  treasury,  but  on  pressing  occasions.  To  many  of  the  state  officers  land  is 
assigned  in  proportion  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  situations  ;  to  others,  the  fees 
of  office  are  allowed  ;  while  certain  imposts  belong  to  some,  instead  of  regular  sala- 
ries being  paid.  This,  consequently,  allows  a  great  part  of  the  royal  revenue  to  be 
converted  to  the  monarch's  private  use. 

With  an  extent  of  country  little  less  than  that  of  France,  and  a  population  perhaps 
equal  to  Great  Britain,  the  Birman  empire  is  capable  of  becoming  a  formidable 
power  to  the  other  native  States.  Situated  in  a  region  where  the  productions  of  a 
small  space  may  be  rendered  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  population,  and 
with  a  climate  less  enervating  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  it  is 
susceptible  of  great  melioration  under  a  wise  and  beneficent  government  ;  but 
such  has  been  the  capricious  tyranny  to  which  it  is  subject,  that  the  luxuriance  of 
nature  is  almost  every  where  marked  by  the  desolation  occasioned  by  man.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  work  of  internal  improvement  demands  all  the  energies  of 
the  present,  government ;  which  being  enclosed  by  the  colossal  power  of  British 
India,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  multitudes  of  China,  on  the  other,  has  no  external 
influence  except  over  the  small  states  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  are  not  under 
the  protection  of  either  of  those  powers. 

Buddhism  is  the  Religion  of  the  Birmans.  It  is  of  Hindoo  extraction,  and 
was  originally  derived  from  Ceylon,  but  differs  in  several  material  points  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Vedas,  as  held  by  the  Brahmins.  All  admit  that  Buddha  was  the 
ninth  Avatar,  or  incarnation  of  the  Hindoo  deity  in  the  character  of  preserver,  who 
reformed  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  and  severely  censured  the  killing  of  any  animal. 
The  Brahminical  divinities  animate  and  direct  all  things,  those  of  the  Buddhists  do 
not  interfere  with  human  affairs.  The  Birmans  maintain,  that  men  of  surpassing 
piety,  and  self-denial,  have  occasionally  appeared,  and  after  reforming  the  world, 
have  been  admitted  to  the  state  of  supreme  felicity.  From  their  peculiar  sanctity, 
they  consider  them  as  having  obtained  the  power  of  working  miracles  while  living, 
and  to  have  the  controul  of  human  affairs  after  death.  They  are,  therefore,  the  sole 
objects  of  worship  with  the  Buddhists.  By  these  people,  Gaudnia  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  those  holy  men,  who  lived  about  2300  years  ago.  According  to  their 
account,  he  taught  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Buddha  in  the  Indian  schools.  So 
superior  was  the  sanctity  of  this  philosopher,  that  the  image  which  represented 
Buddha,  was  called  Gaudma,  a  name  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Deity  himself. 
The  image  of  Gaudma  is  now  the  great  object  of  worship  in  most  of  the  countries 
between  the  confines  of  India  and  China.    The  Birmans,  like  the  Hindoos,  believe 
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the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  and  think  that  after  having  successively 
occupied  a  certain  number  of  bodies,  they  are  either  received  into  supreme  felicity 
or  transferred  into  a  place  of  extreme  punishment.  They  do  not,  however,  undergo 
the  disgusting  tortures  experienced  by  the  Brahminical  penitents.  Lares,  or  house- 
hold gods,  are  very  numerous  in  Ava,  as  there  is  generally  one  in  every  house.  Praws 
or  temples,  abound,  for  with  the  Birmans  as  well  as  the  Hindoos,  it  is  an  act  of  the 
greatest  merit  to  erect  a  new  one.  They  have  Mourns,  or  monasteries  of  Monks  or 
Rhahaans,  but  the  nunneries  of  virgin  priestesses  have  been  suppressed,  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  population  of  the  state.  The  Rhahaans  wear  yellow  garments.  They 
neither  cook  their  victuals  nor  perform  any  of  the  common  offices  of  life  that  may 
divert  them  from  contemplating  the  divine  essence.  They  receive  their  food  from 
the  laity  ready  dressed,  and  at  dawn  of  day  begin  to  perambulate  the  streets  with 
a  blue  box  under  the  right  arm  to  collect  their  daily  supply,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  boiled  rice,  fish,  sweet-meats,  and  fruits.  They  move  at  a  quick  pace,  never 
stop  to  solicit  anything,  and  seldom  even  look  at  the  donors.  They  eat  only  once  a 
day,  which  is  about  noon,  and  as  a  much  greater  quantity  is  frequently  collected 
than  is  requisite  for  an  immediate  supply,  it  is  distributed  to  the  needy  stranger, 
who  visits  the  convents,  or  the  poor  scholars  who  attend  for  instruction. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  state  of  Education  in  the  Birman  empire.  That 
of  the  superior  classes  seems  chiefly  confined  to  the  study  of  the  laws  and  religion, 
while  the  poor  are  neglected,  except  near  the  kioums  or  monasteries,  where  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  gratis  by  the  Rhahaans  or  Monks.  The  Pali  is  the  Language  in 
which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Birmans  are  written,  for  which  the  Sanscrit  alphabet 
is  employed,  but  the  structure  of  the  language  is  moi*e  related  to  the  Chinese  than 
to  the  sacred  text  of  the  Hindoos;  and  contains  numerous  monosyllables.  A  knowledge 
of  letters  is  generally  diffused  among  the  higher  classes,  and  many  of  the  lower  are 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  common  language,  but  very  fewunderstand  their  sacred 
books.  They  are  fond  of  music  and  poetry,  and  these  are  consequently  most  cul- 
tivated. The  bards  are  accustomed  to  recite  verses  in  honour  of  their  kings  and 
great  men. 

The  common  books  are  made  of  Palmira  leaves,  on  which  the  letters  areengraved 
with  a  style,  and  written  from  left  to  right.  All  the  kioums  have  libraries  attached 
to  them.  When  Colonel  Symes  visited  the  royal  library,  it  was  arranged  with  great 
regularity.  The  books  were  packed  in  chests,  and  the  contents  of  each  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  lid.  The  greatest  numberof  works  were  on  divinity,  but  therewere 
others  on  history,  medicine,  music,  poetry,  painting,  and  romance.  The  number  of 
chests  was  about  100,  and  it  is  supposed  that  his  Birmanic  Majesty  has  a  more  valu- 
able collection  than  any  other  Asiatic  monarch,  except,  perhaps,  the  emperor  of  China. 
Every  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  Science  is  unknown,  and  if  their  architec- 
ture may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  Arts,  even  those  of  domestic 
utility  are  still  far  from  perfection.  Nay,  they  have  in  some  instances  declined,  for 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  well-formed  arches  of  brick  that  support  many 
of  the  ancient  temples,  none  of  the  workmen  can  now  construct  them.  Their 
houses  in  general  are  slight  modern  structures,  displaying  little  of  either  art  or  taste. 

Although  the  space  which  separates  the  Birmans  from  the  Hindoos  is  so  small, 
they  exhibit  a  strong  contrast  in  Manners  and  Customs.  The  Birmans  are  not 
shackled  by  caste,  or  prohibited  by  prejudice,  like  their  neighbours,  from  participa- 
ting in  the  social  relations  of  life  with  strangers.  The  features  of  the  Birmans  bear 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  than  to  the  Hindoos.  They  are  not  tall  but 
athletic,  and  long  retain  a  youthful  appearance,  from  the  custom  of  plucking  the 
beard  instead  of  shaving.  The  females,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  are  fairer  than  the  Hindoo  women,  but  they  are  not  so  delicately  formed. 
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The  morose  jealousy  that  immures  the  females  within  the  walls  of  a  harem,  seems 
to  he  unknown  among  the  Birmans,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  are  permitted 
to  have  free  intercourse  with  society  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  are  considered  as 
inferior  beings.  The  law  stamps  a  degrading  distinction  between  them  and  the 
men,  and  their  testimony  is  not  allowed  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  other  sex. 
Neither  are  they  suffered  to  enter  a  coxirt  of  justice,  but  must  give  their  evidence 
on  the  outside.  The  law  does  not  allow  women  to  leave  the  country,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  If  a  foreigner,  therefore,  marries  a  Birrnan  female  and 
afterwards  quit  the  Birman  dominions,  she  and  the  daughters  she  has  borne  must 
be  left  behind.  Marriages  are  not,  as  among  the  Hindoos,  contracted  before  both 
parties  have  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  and  then  the  engagement  is  merely  a  civil 
contract  with  which  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  does  not  interfere.  The  law 
acknowledges  only  one  wife,  but  concubinage  is  allowed  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
The  Birmans  are  in  general  considered  as  a  lively,  inquisitive  race,  active,  impatient, 
and  irascible.  They  are  extremely  attached  to  show  and  ceremony,  and  entertain 
high  notions  of  themselves  and  their  country.  A  correspondence  lately  took  place 
between  the  viceroy  of  Arracan,  and  the  magistrate  of  Chittagong,  in  the  province 
of  Bengal ;  and  the  official  style  with  which  the  former  begins  his  letter  will  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  their  ostentation.  "  My  sovereign  is  of  high  destiny ;  he  possesses 
gold,  diamonds,  jewels,  and  the  white  elephant,  and  the  whole  world.  He  possesses 
great  resolution  and  great  power  ;  he  possesses  the  spear;  he  is  king  over  a  hundred 
kings,  &c."  The  white  elephant  mentioned  in  this  curious  farrago  is  peculiar  to 
the  Birmans,  and  is  considered  by  them  as  a  very  important  personage,  and  the 
second  dignitary  in  the  kingdom,  ranking  above  the  queen.  He  has  a  regular  court 
and  cabinet,  with  a  prime  minister,  and  other  inferior  officers,  and  a  guard,  amount- 
ing together  to  about  1000  persons,  some  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  management 
of  his  estates  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  animal  is  supposed  by 
the  Birmans  to  contain  a  human  soul  in  the  last  stage  of  its  transmigrations, 
after  which  it  is  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  which,  according  to 
the  Buddhists,  as  well  as  the  Brahminical  doctrines,  is  the  highest  possible  beatitude 
of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Great  state  is  maintained  about  this  animal.  He 
is  lodged  in  a  spacious  hall,  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  open  gallery,  and  at  the  further  end  a  large  curtain  of  black 
velvet,  embossed  with  gold,  conceals  the  sacred  animal  from  the  vulgar  gaze. 
Before  this  curtain  the  offerings  are  placed.  His  dwelling  is  supported  by  pil- 
lars, and  richly  gilt  inside  and  out.  His  fore  feet  are  chained  to  two  of  these  pillars, 
by  silver  chains,  but  for  his  hind  feet  those  of  inferior  metal  are  used.  His  bed  is 
composed  of  mattresses,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  covered  with  crimson  silk.  His 
trappings  are  very  magnificent,  and  are  of  gold  studded  with  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones.  The  vessels  out  of  which  he  feeds,  with  his  ancle  rings  and  other 
supposed  necessaries,  are  composed  of  the  same  costly  materials.  The  white  elephant 
shown  to  Captain  Canning  in  1810,  was  a  small  diseased  animal,  which  had  become 
a  dirty  white  through  a  species  of  leprosy. 

The  state  of  society  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  Antiquities  ;  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  country  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  the  Curiosities 
it  may  contain  to  be  delineated.  None  of  the  small  Islands  belonging  to  this 
empire,  deserve  notice,  except  Cheduba,  the  most  westerly  of  a  cluster  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  main  land.  Both  it  and 
the  others  belonging  to  the  group  are  inhabited,  and  yield  large  quantities  of  rice. 
Cheduba  has  a  good  harbour,  to  which  vessels  resort  to  load  with  this  product. 
The  channel  between  it  and  the  continent,  though  frequently  navigated  by  the 
native  boats,  is  not  considered  safe  for  large  shipping. 
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^ZandThf^  DOt  lmmediatelv  subJ<*t  to  the  Birmans,  their  relative 
situation  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  manifested  by  that  power,  and  which  may 
ultimately  include  them  within  the  limits  of  its  dominions,  render  this  the  nroTer 
place .for  a  bnef  description.  Assam  and  Bootan  are  situa\edTth  north^sl 
while  Siam  and  Malacca  occupy  the  districts  on  the  south.  % 

The  Kingdom  of  Assam. 
The  territories  of  this  kingdom  border  on  the  north-cast  corner  of  Bengal 
from  which  they  stretch  eastward  on  both  sides  of  the  Burrampooter  to  aboutfhe 
96th  degree  of  longitude.  Assam  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Bh-man 
dominions,  which  also  separate  it  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunan.  0™he 
north  and  north-west,  it  borders  on. Bootan. 

it  enttTtZ^7  OCC?'uS  the,vallTey  throuSh  whi<*  the  Burrampooter  flows,  before 

e     v    0      CVmCe  1  B? §aL     Jt.S  ,en^th  is  ab0ut  350  mi,es>  and  m«dial  breadth 
neaily  60      The  superficial  extent  is,  therefore,  about  20,000  square  miles      No 

h covered  ZT^  T  P°P^t[0^  Can  be  ^iven  ;  but  as  m™  than'half  the  county 
ShlSmEft  .mUCh.°f  thC  °ther  IS  but  litt,e  cultivated>  jt  can^ 
ZTt  i  * f!  •  '  °r  °-  t0  each  S(*uare  nii,e  for  the  who,e  kingdom.  The  greater 
S  andlnte^l^^011818^0',"  ICVeland  ***  COUntl^  -teSpersed  with^a  few 
^^iT^^byamitiphaty.of^a^nSAyen^i^h  fa»  into  the  Bur- 
rampootei,  fiom  the  ranges  ot  mountains  both  north  and  south  of  the  kingdom 

llr        and  njaSnjtude  of  these  streams,  Assam  is  not  surpassed  by  any 

seasons  Cieaf;0n',m0re  ^^  ^  been  found  t0  be  naviSable  fo''  boat*  at  aJ 
vessels   '  Th!  5m*        "g  SWdled  by  the  Pei,iodical  rail^  they  admit  much  larger 

and  thono-h  f  h.em  n,Ve,'S  ai"e  m01'e  raPid  than  those  that  descend  fro™  the  south, 
and  though   fiom  their  direction,  the  country  evidently  inclines  both  ways  to  the 

?S£°eer'  mt<,  Which1!hey  *™>  i*»  level  nature,  particularly  on  the  Ltl sto 
of  that  uver,  may  be  equally  inferred  from  the  circuitous  windings  of  the  streams 
I  he  Burrampooter  separates  into  two  branches  about  the  95th  degree,  which  after- 
wads  unite  and  enclose  an  island  about  130  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  broad 

:^r0\ezx%zf that  conaect  these  branches> and  divide  the  whoie  ** 

rp^wX^1  aP.Pearanc^  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  the  kingdom  of  Assam 
SffSS  >  PTVinCe  °*?enS^  Transplanted  rice  is  the  principal  crop  ;  very 
villi  '  ?*  &  °r  miHet  are  Srown-  Mustard-seed  and  various  kinds  of  pulse 
are  cultivated,  while  pepper,  ginger,  capsicum,  onions,  and  garlic,  are  raised  in  many 
rL-  ?  a°d  opium  supply  the  domestic  consumption;  but  the  distance  of 
tne   province  from  the  sea,   renders  cocoa-nuts   scarce.     Sugar  is  not  extracted 

tefFTJ?  ar  -rangeS  ai*e  plentifu1'  and  cotton  is  Siwn  V  the  tribes' that  in-' 
habit  the  hilly  district.    Silk-worms  are  reared  in  such  numbers  as  not  only To 
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supply  most  of  the  inhabitants  with  clothing,  but  to  leave  a  surplus  for  exportation. 
Buffaloes  are  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  but  sheep  and  goats  are  scarce.  Vari- 
ous kiuds  of  birds,  particularly  water-fowls,  are  numerous.  Few  minerals  are 
obtained  except  gold,  which  is  washed  down  by  most  of  the  rivers,  and  found  in 
their  sands,  particularly  near  the  mountains.     A  little  iron  is  also  procured. 

As  the  sovereign  and  nobility  of  Assam  live  in  huts  built  of  bamboos  and 
thatch,  the  whole  kingdom  scarcely  contains  a  single  town  worthy  of  notice.  Gohati, 
the  late  capital,  is  now  deserted,  and  reduced  to  a  miserable  village  ;  while 
Jorhaut,  to  which  the  royal  residence  has  been  removed,  is  still  destitute  of  brick 
buildings.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Burrampootcr,  and 
is  about  20  miles  east  of  Ilungpoor,  which  has  also  been  called  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  Kandar  is  a  frontier  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Burrampooter, 
near  the  confines  of  Bengal,  and  the  place  where  the  customs  are  levied  on  the 
imports  that  take  place  on  that  side  of  the  river ;  while  Noghurbera  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  two  provinces  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  stream. 

When  anarchy  and  slavery  are  the  characteristics  of  society,  prosperity  becomes 
an  exile,  and  industry  expires.  These  evils  have  long  afflicted  this  remote  valley, 
and  in  such  a  state,  tew  Manufactures  can  be  expected.  The  chief  articles  are  silks 
and  cottons,  which  are  made  by  the  women  who  employ  themselves  in  the  labours 
of  the  loom,  from  the  queen  to  the  lowest  of  her  subjects.  Most  of  the  clothing 
of  the  natives  is,  therefore,  made  by  them,  besides  which,  wrought  silks  form  one 
of  the  principal  exports  to  Tibet,  between  which  and  Assam  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  at  two  places  near  the  frontiers.  The  Lassa  merchants  bring  article.*. 
particularly  bullion  and  rock-salt,  to  the  value  of  about  one  lack  of  rupees,  which 
they  exchange  with  the  Assamese  for  rice,  coarse  silks,  iron,  lac,  and  several  other 
commodities  chiefly  imported  from  Bengal.  Between  this  province  and  Assam  a  con- 
stant trade  is  also  carried  on,  though  among  the  Assamese  it  is  greatly  restricted, 
from  being  monopolized  by  a  few  persons  who  rent  the  custom-houses  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  two  countries.  A  few  years  since  the  total  amount  of  the  exports  from 
Bengal  to  Assam  was  288,000  rupees,  and  the  imports  151,000.  The  balance  was, 
therefore,  137,000  rupees,  which  was  generally  paid  in  gold. 

A  singular  custom  prevails  respecting  the  succession  of  the  royal  family  to  the 
throne  of  Assam.  All  the  males  who  have  no  bodily  mark  or  blemish,  have  an 
equal  right  to  the  crown  ;  and,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, it  was  customary  to  mark  every  boy  in  some  conspicuous  part,  who  was  not 
intended  as  the  presumptive  heir.  The  government  of  Assam  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  limited  monarchy,  as,  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  the  three  great  officers 
of  the  state,  called  Gnhaing,  are  hereditary  in  three  great  families.  Most  of  the 
land  is  held  by  vassals  of  the  crown,  who  are  bound  to  work  four  months  in  the 
year,  either  for  the  king  or  any  person  to  whom  he  pleases  to  transfer  their  services. 
These  people  are  called  Pt/kes,  and  either  work  at  whatever  trade  they  usually  fol- 
low, or  pay  a  compensation  instead  of  personal  services.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  represented  as  very  corrupt,  those  who  can  bribe  the  judges  being  suffered 
to  escape,  while  the  convicted  poor,  who  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  their 
acquittal,  experience  severe  punishment.  The  whole  family  of  a  rebel,  wife,  children, 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  included  in  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  con- 
demned individual,  and  the  rafts  covered  with  dead  bodies,  frequently  seen  floating 
down  the  Burrampooter,  past  Goalpara,  are  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  executions 
of  this  kind.  The  domestics,  which  are  very  numerous  among  men  of  rank,  are  all 
slaves,  generally  obtained  from  the  necessitous,  who  are  obliged  to  sell  themselves, 
and  many  are  exported  to  Bengal,  where  a  girl  of  the  pure  Caste  may  be  bought 
for  12  or  15  rupees,  and  a  boy  for  about  double  that  sum.     The  Army  seems  to 
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consist  of  the  retainers  of  the  chiefs  who  hold  the  government  lands,  and  are 
merely  an  undisciplined  horde,  chiefly  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  spears. 

Most  of  the  Assamese  have  been  converted  from  their  ancient  religious  super- 
stitions to  the  Brahminical  doctrines,  but  several  impure  tribes  still  remain,  who 
eat  beef,  drink  strong  liquors,  and  do  many  other  things  contrary  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  Hindoo  faith.  Mahomedanism  has  also  penetrated  within  its  limits,  and  there 
still  remain  many  lax  professors  of  Islamism,  but  Christianity  does  not  ever  appear  to 
have  gained  a  footing  in  any  part  of  the  Assamese  dominions.  Since  their  conver- 
sion by  the  Brahmins,  the  Language  principally  spoken  is  the  Bengalee.  In  such 
a  barbarous  state,  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences  can  have  no  place;  and  as  scarcely 
any  intercourse  subsists  between  the  natives  of  India  and  the  interior  of  Assam, 
and  Europeans  are  not  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  frontier,  little  is  known  respect- 
ing the  particular  state  of  society  among  the  Assamese,  except  that,  with  the  religion, 
they  adopted  many  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos,  though  these  are 
still  intermixed  with  the  superstitions  of  their  ancient  paganism,  and  the  rude  cus- 
toms incident  to  an  uncivilized  state  of  society. 

The  Country  of  Bootan. 

Bootan  is  situated  on  the  north  and  north-west  of  Assam,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  west  by  the  principality  of  Sikkim, 
while  on  the  north,  the  vast  range  of  Himmaleh  separates  it  from  Tibet.  Its 
length  is  about  250  miles,  its  breadth  90,  and  its  whole  extent  nearly  20,000  square 
miles,  or  equal  to  that  of  Assam.  The  situation,  therefore,  is  at  the  southern  base 
of  this  stupendous  chain,  and  is  greatly  diversified  by  its  ramifications.  Its  general 
surface,  consequently,  participates  in  all  the  variety  which  such  circumstances  cannot 
fail  to  produce.  A  plain,  20  or  25  miles  broad,  over-run  with  rank  vegetation,  sepa- 
rates it  from  Bengal,  while  on  the  north  of  this  it  rises  into  a  mass  of  mis-shapen 
irregularities.  Some  of  the  heights  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  :  others  are 
clothed  in  perennial  verdure,  and  abound  with  luxuriant  forests,  interspersed  with 
naked  rocks,  and  rendered  picturesque  by  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains. I  Where  the  climate  and  aspect  are  favourable  it  is  studded  with  populous 
villages,  embosomed  in  orchards  and  groves,  and  the  adjoining  slopes  are  laid  out 
into  cultivated  terraces ;  while  the  contiguous  peaks  exhibit  a  scene  of  complete 
sterility.  The  variety  of  Climate,  too,  corresponds  with  this  diversity  of  surface. 
The  great  evaporation  from  the  numerous  springs  and  stagnant  waters  collected  in 
the  lower  districts,  aided  by  the  impenetrable  forests  that  cover  these  parts,  render 
the  air  pestiferous,  while  in  the  upland  tracts  which  rise  above  this  region  of  noxious 
vapours,  much  purity  of  atmosphere,  and  salubrity  of  climate,  are  experienced.  In 
one  district  the  heat  is  great,  and  in  another,  within  sight  of  it,  the  inhabitants  are 
chilled  with  perpetual  cold.  The  monsoons  are  not  so  violent  as  in  the  more  southern 
countries,  and  those  torrents  of  rain  which  deluge  the  plains  of  Bengal,  are  only  felt 
in  copious  and  fertilizing  showers  in  the  higher  regions  of  Bootan.  The  cultivation 
and  vegetable  products  are  the  same  as  in  Northern  Hindostan.  These,  however, 
differ  according  to  the  locality  of  the  situation,  as  in  the  flat  country  on  the  south,  the 
hilly  region  of  the  centre,  or  the  mountainous  tracts  on  the  north.  The  animals 
are  also  similar  to  those  of  the  adjacent  districts.  Elephants  abound  in  the  low 
regions  of  the  south.  A  large  handsome  species  of  monkey,  held  sacred  by  the 
Bootanners,  as  well  as  the  Hindoos,  ranges  in  great  numbers  through  the  forests,  and 
a  peculiar  active  breed  of  small  horses  is  common.  Wild  animals,  like  those  in 
Northern  India,  are  numerous  in  Bootan.  Mineralogy  seems  little  understood  or 
attended  to  by  the  Bootanners,  and  consequently  not  much  is  known  on  the  subject. 

The  modern  capital  of  Bootan,  and  the  resilience  of  the  Deb  Raja,  is  Tassisudan, 
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which  stands  in  a  highly-cultivated  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Tehintchieu.  The 
castle  or  palace  of  the  Raja  is  a  large  quadrangular  stone  building,  the  walls  of 
which  are  about  30  feet  high.  The  citadel  contains  seven  stories,  each  from  15  to 
20  feet  in  height ;  above  which  rises  a  square  piece  of  masonry,  covered  with  a 
canopy  of  copper  richly  gilt,  and  supposed  to  contain  the  idol  called  Maha  Muni. 
There  are  also  several  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  a  manufacture  of  idols  and  other 
ornaments  for  them  at  Tassisudon,  besides  one  of  paper,  which  is  made  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree  that  grows  on  the  adjacent  mountains.  It  is  said  to  be  very  strong, 
and  when  painted  is  often  woven  into  silk  and  satin  stuffs  by  way  of  ornament. 

Poonakha  is  about  20  miles  north-east  of  Tassisudon,  and  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Raja.  Like  the  former  place  it  is  distinguished  by  its  large  castle  and  citadel. 
Numerous  exotic  plants  from  more  southern  regions  are  cultivated  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Wandlpoor  is  about  25  miles  east  of  the  capital,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  strong  places  of  Bootan.  It  is  also  noted  for  a  bridge  made  of  the  turpentine 
fir,  the  span  of  which  is  112  feet.  It  has  been  built  150  years,  and  is  yet  without 
any  visible  signs  of  decay.  Wandipoor  is  likewise  one  of  the  consecrated  towns  of 
Bootan,  and  contains  many  gylongs  or  monks.  Chuka  is  a  strong  castle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tehintchieu,  over  which  there  is  a  remarkable  chain-bridge,  but  the 
period  of  its  construction  not  being  known,  they  ascribe  it  to  one  of  their  demigods. 
Murichom  is  a  village  of  only  24  houses,  but  they  are  better  built  than  most  others 
in  Bootan.  They  are  composed  of  stone  and  clay  mortar,  and  are  square,  with 
sloping  walls.  The  roof  is  made  of  boards  laid  on  a  frame,  and  secured  by  large 
stones  placed  upon  them,  and  the  whole  is  supported  independently  of  the  building. 
The  lower  part  of  each  house  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  cattle,  and  the 
upper  to  the  family  of  the  owner.     The  entrance  is  by  a  ladder  on  the  outside. 

Very  few  Manufactures  are  met  with  in  Bootan,  the  principal  one  being  coarse 
woollen-cloth.  The  Commerce  of  the  country  is  not  extensive,  but  is  carried  on 
with  the  Chinese,  the  Tibetans,  and  the  Bengalese.  A  caravan  is  annually  sent  by 
the  Deb  Raja,  to  the  Rungpoor  district,  with  bees-wax,  walnuts,  ivory,  musk,  gold- 
dust,  and  silver  ingots,  besides  Chinese  silks,  tea,  paper,  and  other  articles,  and  the 
horses  that  carry  them.  The  whole  value  seldom  exceeds  30,000  rupees,  and  most 
of  the  commodities  are  thought  to  have  been  received  in  kind,  as  customs  and  other 
parts  of  the  revenue. 

The  Government  of  Bootan  is  truly  Asiatic,  being  completely  absolute  ;  but 
the  Deb  Raja  seems  only  to  be  the  secular  governor.  The  legitimate  sovereign  is 
the  Dharma  Raja,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  the  deity.  As  this  sacred  person, 
however,  never  interferes  in  secular  concerns,  he  is  only  known  to  foreigners  through 
the  medium  of  his  deputy  the  Deb  Raja.  The  numerous  passes  of  the  mountains 
are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  officers  called  Subahs,  who  reside  among  the  hills  in  the 
hot  season,  but  generally  visit  the  plains  at  other  times  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  Raja,  or  invade  the  neighbouring  states,  which  is  usually  attended 
with  circumstances  of  the  utmost  cruelty.  The  weapons  used  by  the  Bootanners 
are  bows  and  arrows,  with  a  short  sword  and  a  falchion.  They  poison  their  arrows 
by  dipping  them  in  some  unknown  vegetable  juice.  They  likewise  manage  the 
sword  and  shield  dexterously,  and  sometimes  use  matchlocks,  but  they  are  of  an 
inferior  kind.  A  strong  jealousy  is  maintained  in  their  intercourse  with  Hindostan, 
which  has  been  increased  by  the  late  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  the  hilly  regions 
of  the  north,  regions  which  the  Mahomedans,  even  in  the  height  of  their  power, 
never  seriously  invaded. 

A  striking  contrast  exists  between  the  feeble  and  timid  Hindoos  and  their 
herculean  neighbours,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  this  Alpine  tract,  most  of  whom 
are  robust  and  not  less  than  six  feet  high.    A  great  similarity  is  perceptible  in  the 
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whole  Boothea  race.  They  have  high  cheek-bones,  with  a  more  ruddy  complexion 
than  the  Bengalese,  and  broad  faces  tapering  from  the  upper  part  to  the  chin,  like 
the  Chinese.  Their  cast  of  countenance  strongly  indicates  a  Tartarian  origin.  They 
have  very  peculiar  small  dark  eyes,  elongated  and  pointed  at  the  corners,  as  if 
stretched  by  artificial  means  ;  and  their  eyelashes  are  scarcely  visible.  Their  hair 
is  black  and  closely  cropped  ;  but  few  of  them  have  any  beard,  till  far  advanced  in 
life.  The  inhabitants  are  much  afflicted  with  glandular  swellings  of  the  throat,  so 
that  one  person  in  six  is  supposed  to  have  this  national  disease.  This  circumstance 
alones  seems  to  render  Bootan  the  Switzerland  of  Asia. 

In  religion  the  Bootanners  are  Buddhists,  or  rather  their  priests  are  of  that 
persuasion,  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  leave  the  duties  of  religion  entirely  to 
them.  They  have  no  distinction  of  Caste,  but  a  difference  of  religious  sentiments 
often  prevails  among  those  who  are  dedicated  to  the  discharge  of  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  many  of  them  admit  the  consumption  of  every  kind  of  food  that  is 
considered  abominable  by  the  Brahminical  Hindoos.  The  higher  classes  appear  to 
be  strictly  attached  to  the  performance  of  religious  duty,  for  the  functionaries  when 
treating  with  the  British  diplomatists  would  suffer  no  interruption  in  this  respect, 
which  frequently  caused  a  delay  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  Most  of  their  religious  edifices  have  the  words,  "  Om  mauni  paimi  Om" 
inscribed  on  them,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  peculiar  sanctity. — The  dwellings 
of  the  people  are  in  general  only  one  story  high,  and  meanly  built.  Torrents  are 
numerous  in  this  country  of  mountains,  and  much  ingenuity  is  often  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  bridges  for  crossing  them.  Most  of  these,  like  the  houses,  are 
composed  of  wood,  but  some  are  hung  in  iron  chains.  Several  of  them  having 
existed  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  have,  as  in  nearly  all  other  instances,  been 
ascribed  to  something  more  than  mortal.  Tea  is  a  common  refreshment  in  Bootan 
as  well  as  in  China,  but  the  mode  of  preparation  is  very  different  from  the  European 
method.  It  is  literally  a  compound  of  water,  flour,  salt,  butter,  bohea-tea,  and  some 
other  astringent  ingredients,  all  beat  up  and  boiled  together.  That  jealousy  is  a 
strong  trait  in  the  national  character  of  the  Bootanners  appears  to  be  established  by 
their  medical  practice  ;  for  when  the  Deb  Raja  takes  a  dose  of  physic,  the  physician 
is  obliged  to  swallow  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  same  medicine,  however  unsea- 
sonable it  may  be  at  the  time. 

The  Kingdom  of  Siam. 

Prior  to  the  recent  extension  of  the  Birman  empire,  Siam  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  kingdoms  in  Exterior  India,  and  seems  to  have  attained  the  summit  of 
its  power  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  Its  Name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and 
was  first  used  by  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  other 
European  nations.  The  natives  call  themselves  Tai,  freemen,  and  their  country  Meuang 
Tal,  the  kingdom  of  freemen.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  of  the  Birman  empire,  and 
borders  on  the  Bay  of  the  same  name.  During  its  prosperity,  the  influence  of  Siam 
extended  over  the  whole  peninsula  of  Malacca,  but  now  the  northern  isthmus  only 
can  be  considered  as  included  in  that  kingdom.  On  the  east,  it  joins  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  but  its  extent  in  recent  times  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  original 
population  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the  present  number  of  its  inhabitants,  are 
involved  in  obscurity.  Its  progressive  geography,  however,  ascends  to  great 
antiquity,  if  it  be  regarded  as  the  Singe  of  Ptolemy,  but  the  information  afforded 
on  this  subject,  by  that  eminent  writer,  and  by  subsequent  geographers,  is  often  uncer- 
tain and  perplexing. 

Siam  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  vale,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and  watered 
by  the  great  river  Meinam,  which  traverses  its  whole  length,  and,  like  another  Nile, 
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inundates  the  country  at  regular  periods.  This  river  seems  to  rise  in  the  Tihetian  Alps, 
and  is  said  to  he  only  a  small  stream  when  it  enters  the  Siamese  dominions,  hut 
becomes  a  noble  river  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  Many  parts  of  its  hanks  are  low 
and  marshy, and  covered  with  jungles,  and,  like  the Sunderbunds  in  Bengal,  swarm- 
ing with  monkies,  mosquitoes,  and  fire-dies.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  river, 
the  country  rises  into  hills  over-run  with  luxuriant  forests  and  wild  heasts.  The 
Climate  is  the  same  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Binnan  empire,  where  heat  and 
moisture  are  the  prevailing  characteristics.  The  Soil  of  the  mountains,  where  not 
covered  with  forests,  is  parched  and  barren,  hut  in  the  lower  tracts  it  is  a  rich 
alluvial  deposit,  annually  renovated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river ;  anil  though 
cultivation,  as  in  other  regions  of  the  east,  is  still  in  its  primitive  state,  Siam  yields 
abundant  crops  of  rice,  which  is  the  chief  ohject  of  culture.  Wheat  and  peas  are  also 
grown  on  the  higher  grounds,  hut  the  indolence  of  the  natives,  and  the  imperfection 
of  agriculture,  cause  the  produce  to  he  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  An  abun- 
dance  of  valuable  timber  is  grown  in  the  forests,  but  teak  has  not  been  mentioned 
among  the  Siamese  products. 

In  a  region  where  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant,  Animal  life  is  doubtless  prolific. 
The  elephants  have  been  celebrated  from  remote  ages  for  their  sagacity,  size,  and 
beauty-  Deer  and  buffaloes  are  numerous.  Horses  are  little  used.  Wild  hoars, 
tigers,  and  monkies,  range  through  the  forests  in  great  numbers;  while  most  of  the 
birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  common  to  the  interior  of  India,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
-the  dominions  of  Siam.  Various  metallic  and  fossil  substances  are  doubtless  enclosed 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  Gold  and  silver  were  obtained  in  ancient 
times,  but  no  valuable  mines  have  been  worked  of  late  years.-  Copper  is  also 
procured,  but  the  principal  mines  at  present  are  those  of  tin  and  lead,  which 
a  more  industrious  and  enterprising  people  would  render  very  productive.  Iron, 
zinc,  marble,  and  some  other  fossil  substances,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  ;  but  the  most  curious  production  of  this  kind  is  a  hill  of  loadstone,  said 
to  be  situated  near  Louvo.  Agates,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones,  have  also 
been  met  with,  though  no  regular  account  can  be  given  of  either  the  quantities,  or 
the  places  where  they  are  obtained. 

Scarcely  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  has  been  less  visited  by  European 
travellers  than  Siam,  and  its  interior  is,  therefore,  but  imperfectly  known.  Nor 
has  any  recent  account  of  its  most  interesting  features  appeared.  The  name  of  the 
country  was  also  applied  to  the  capital  by  the  Portuguese  ;  but  the  native  term  by 
which  it  is  designated,  is  Yuthia,  or  Jidhia.  It  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  two 
branches  of  the  river  Meinam,  and  during  M.  Louberes  residence,  the  walls  by  which 
it  was  encompassed  were  extensive,  hut  only  part  of  the  space  was  occupied  by 
houses.  The  people  of  different  nations  live  together  in  distinct  quarters,  and  were 
formed  into  separate  societies.  As  there  were  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  Malays, 
and  Portuguese,  the  whole  resembled  a  collection  of  villages  from  these  different 
regions  met  in  congress,  and  encompassed  by  a  common  wall.  The  mode  of  building 
in  Siam  is  very  slight,  and  their  houses  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Birmans. 
The  royal  palace  and  the  temples  are  composed  of  brick,  but  the  houses  are  gene- 
rally constructed  of  wood.  The  palace  stands  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city,  and  the  principal  temples,  in  the  southern  quarter,  and  Ksempfer  says, 
they  exceeded  German  churches  in  magnificence.  He  also  describes  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Siamese  capital.  The  one  is  a 
massy  pyramid,  situated  on  a  plain  north-west  of  the  city.  Each  side  of  its  base  is 
115  paces,  and  its  height  about  120  feet.  The  first  stage  is  square,  the  others  vary  in 
form,  and  some  have  open  galleries  ornamented  with  columns,  while  the  top  is  formed 
of  a  slender  spire.     The  other  building,  or  rather  assemblage  of  edifices,  make  two 
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squares,  enclosed  with  walls  and  filled  with  temples,  convents,  chapels,  and  columns. 
One  of  the  temples,  in  particular,  is  mentioned  as  having  a  handsome  gate,  richly 
carved.  The  only  approach  to  Yuthia  by  land  is  by  a  causeway  on  the  east ;  and 
during  the  inundation,  which  commences  in  September,  it  looks  like  another  Venice 
rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  water. 

As  in  the  Birman  empire,  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  country  are  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Two  of  the  principal  of  these  are  Louvo  and  Per- 
selouc.  The  former  is  the  royal  residence  during  a  part  of  the  year  ;  but  both  seem 
too  insignificant  to  deserve  a  particular  description.  Bankok  is  a  port  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Meinam,  while  Ogmo  and  two  or  three  others  form  small  harbours 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  appears 
to  live  in  villages  consisting  only  of  a  few  huts,  and  frequently  separated  from  each 
other  by  jungles,  or  other  tracts  of  country  destitute  of  cultivation.  These  are 
often  encompassed  with  a  wooden  stockade,  but  seldom  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
brick.  Motac,  according  to  Loubere,  is  the  chief  town  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
the  country. 

The  Siamese  are  described  as  a  naturally  indolent  people,  and  the  arbitrary 
nature,  and  avaricious  demands,  of  government,  effectually  destroy  all  industry  and 
enterprise  among  the  inhabitants.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  therefore,  languish  ; 
but  the  Siamese  manifest  much  ingenuity  in  several  things  to  which  they  do  apply. 
Gold  trinkets  and  miniature  painting  are  often  neatly  executed  ;  but  most  of  the 
lower  orders  are  employed  in  fishing,  and  what  they  catch  forms  a  great  part  of  their 
daily  food  ;  while  the  others  are  chiefly  engaged  in  petty  traffic.  The  king  is  the 
principal  merchant,  and  monopolizes  several  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
foreign  trade.  Yuthia  is  the  emporium  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  commerce  consists 
in  importing  cloths,  and  various  other  articles,  from  Hindostan  and  China,  and 
exporting  the  native  products  of  the  country,  including  gold,  jewels,  tin,  lead,  wax, 
and  some  other  things,  particularly  deer-skins,  not  less  than  150,000  of  which  are 
annually  sold  to  the  Japanese.  Rice  is  also  exported  to  several  of  the  isles  in  the 
Indian  archipelago.  Some  of  the  principal  articles  included  by  the  royal  monopoly 
are  cotton-cloth,  tin,  ivory,  saltpetre,  rack,  and  skins. 

The  Government  of  Siam  is  despotic,  and  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 
The  monarch  is  revered  by  his  subjects  as  something  more  than  human.  The  Laws 
are  represented  as  extremely  severe,  death  and  mutilation  being  common  punishments. 
No  satisfactory  statement  can  be  made  relative  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Revenue.  A 
number  of  armed  boats,  often  richly  ornamented,  like  those  belonging  to  the  Birmans, 
are  kept  ready  for  action,  and  for  which  the  large  rivefs  and  inundations  of  Exterior 
India  give  great  facilities.  The  Revenue,  according  to  Mandelslo,  arises  principally  from 
the  third  of  all  the  inheritances,  customs  on  merchandize,  monopoly  of  commerce,  an- 
nual presents  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  the  royal  domains,  a  tax  on  land,  the  disco- 
very of  gold  and  tin,  and  some  other  less  productive  sources;  but  the  amount  of  the 
wholeis  very  uncertain.  Since  the  influence  of  the  Birmans  hassomucb  increased)  the 
political  Importance  of  the  Siamese  among  eastern  states  has  greatly  declined,  and 
is  now  of  little  weight  except  in  reference  to  some  of  the  adjacent  small  powers,  a 
combination  of  which  might,  perhaps,  check  the  encroachments  of  the  Birmans,  but 
it  would  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  British  authority  in  these  regions. 

Little  difference  exists  between  the  Religion  of  Siam  and  that  of  the  Birmans. 
Buddhism  prevails,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  the  leading  doctrine  of  each,  and 
connects  them  closely  with  the  faith  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Monks,  who  form  part  of 
the  religious  system  of  the  Siamese,  are  called  Talapoins,  but  seem  to  differ  only  in 
name  from  the  Rhahaans  of  the  Birman  dominions.  The  sacred  language  is  called 
Bali,  the  same,  both  in  origin  and  construction,  as  the  Pali  already  mentioned  ;  but 
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this  is  not  the  language  in  common  use.  Children  are  often  sent,  at  six  or  seven 
years  old,  to  the  convents  of  the  Talapoins,  where  they  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts,  to  qualify  them  for  a  mercantile  profession,  which  is  followed 
by  all  the  higher  classes.  They  are  also  taught  moral  precepts,  and  those  designed 
for  the  service  of  the  temples,  or  the  duties  of  the  cloister,  have  their  minds  stored  with 
the  religions  doctrines  of  their  system.  They  are  not,  therefore,  altogether  destitute 
of  literature,  nor  are  books  of  various  kinds  unknown.  Among  these  are  works  of 
history  and  poetry,  with  tales  and  mythological  fables  ;  but,  like  the  other  states  of 
the  east,  science  is  cultivated  to  little  practical  utility. 

A  great  similarity  prevails  in  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  all  the  nations 
between  India  and  China.  The  Siamese  have  embraced  the  Hindoo  faith,  and  are 
more  assimilated  to  the  Hindoos  than  to  the  Chinese,  though  they  are  free  from  the 
intolerable  fetters  of  Caste.  In  personal  appearance,  Loubere  describes  them  as  being 
rather  small  but  well  made.  "  The  figure  of  the  countenance  (he  says)  both  of  men 
and  women,  has  less  of  the  oval  than  of  the  lozenge  form,  being  broad,  and  raised 
at  the  top  of  the  cheeks;  and  the  forehead  suddenly  contracts,  and  is  almost  as 
pointed  at  the  chin.  Besides,  their  eyes  rising  somewhat  towards  the  temples,  are 
small  and  dull,"  and  what  should  be  white  is  yellow.  Their  cheeks  appear  hollow, 
mouth  large,  lips  thick  and  pale,  and  teeth  blackened  by  art.  Their  complexions 
are  coarse  and  brown;  so  that  they  are  much  inferior  in  personal  appearance  to  the 
Birmans,  and  more  like  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  than  the  Hindoos.  The  warmth 
of  the  climate  renders  clothing  almost  unnecessary,  and  a  muslin  shirt  with  loose 
drawers,  a  mantle  in  winter,  and  a  high  conical  cap,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  females  do  not  wear  the  shirt,  but  substitute  a  scarf  instead,  and  their 
petticoats  are  generally  of  coloured  or  painted  calico. 

The  two  principal  articles  of  food  among  the  Siamese  are  rice  and  fish,  both  of 
them  abundant ;  but,  as  in  other  warm  countries,  the  quantity  consumed  by  each 
individual  is  much  less  than  in  Europe.  They  also  eat  lizards,  rats,  and  several 
insects.  From  the  great  number  of  deer-skins  that  are  exported,  venison  seems  to 
be  much  used,  but  beef  or  mutton  is  seldom  eaten.  The  buffaloes  yield  rich  milk, 
and  this,  with  vegetable  diet,  forms  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  Siamese.  The 
houses  in  general  are  merely  bamboo  huts,  raised  on  posts,  in  all  the  low  parts  of 
the  country,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  inundations.  The  palaces  differ  from  the 
common  houses  only  in  being  larger,  and  built  of  timber  slightly  ornamented.  None 
of  them  exceeds  one  floor,  and  they  form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  more  splendid 
edifices  of  the  Birmans.  Bricks  are  only  nsed  in  the  construction  of  their  temples 
and  funereal  monuments,  the  latter  of  which  are  generally  pyramidical.  The 
Siamese  are  fond  of  amusements,  and  theatrical  representations  are  common, 
the  subjects  being  generally  taken  from  their  mythology,  or  the  traditions  respecting 
the  heroic  deeds  of  their  forefathers.  Boat  and  oxen  races  are  also  frequent,  as 
well  as  cock-fighting,  tumbling,  wrestling,  and  rope-dancing.  Religious  processions, 
illuminations,  and  fire-works,  are  constant  sources  of  delight,  and  the  last  are  often 
beautiful  exhibitions.  Indolence  is  one  of  the  strongest  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
Siamese.  The  men  spend  much  of  their  time  in  games  of  chance,  while  the  women 
attend  to  the  concerns  of  life.  The  females  are  under  fewer  restraints  than 
among  the  Hindoos.  They  are  married  early,  and  their  espousals  are  accom- 
plished by  female  mediation  ;  but  a  magician  is  often  consulted  on  the  propriety  of 
the  alliance.  On  the  third  visit,  the  parties  exchange  a  few  presents,  which  forms 
the  whole  marriage  ceremony.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the  first  wife  is  always 
considered  as  superior  to  the  rest.  Marriages  often  take  place  between  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  that  it  may  not  become  intermixed  with  others  of  an 
inferior  order.     Divorce  is  seldom  resorted  to,  for  the  mutual  necessities  and  habits 
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of  the  poor,  perpetuate  the  union  between  them,  and  the  rich  are  not  restrained 
from  adding  to  the  number  of  their  wives,  when  inclination  or  interest  prompts 
them  to  it.  A  temporal  intercourse  is  not  restrained  by  any  legal  or  moral  prohi- 
bition, but  is  considered  as  a  short  marriage,  and  inconstancy  as  a  summary  divorce. 
Nunneries  as  well  as  monasteries  are  common  in  Siam,  but  females  seldom  enter 
them  till  advanced  in  life. 

The  author  above  referred  to  represents  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Siamese 
to  be  like  those  of  China.  A  pile  of  particular  kinds  of  wood  is  erected  near  a 
temple,  and  the  body  being  placed  on  a  wooden  bier,  or  enclosed  in  a  varnished 
coffin,  the  Talapoins  sing  hymns  as  it  is  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  place 
to  be  consumed.  The  spectacle  is  frequently  rendered  more  impressive  by  theatrical 
representations.  The  poor  are  generally  buried  with  little  ceremony;  nor  is  mourning 
prescribed  by  law,  as  in  China  and  several  other  places. 

The  Peninsula  of  Malacca. 

This  peninsulastretches  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Siamese  territories  to  within 
about  two  degrees  of  the  equator.  From  the  isthmus  of  Kraw,  which  connects  it 
with  the  Siamese  territories,  the  length  is  about  770  miles,  but  its  medial  breadth  is 
only  125.  It  is  encompassed  by  the  sea  except  on  the  north.  The  Indian  ocean 
washes  its  western  shores,  the  straits  of  Malacca  separate  it  from  Sumatra,  while  the 
Chinese  sea,  and  the  gulf  of  Siam,  bathe  it  on  the  east.  A  chain  of  mountains  stretches 
nearly  through  the  whole  length  of  the  country.  They  are  covered  with  extensive 
forests  and  marshes,  which  render  the  interior  difficult  to  be  traversed.  A  great  part 
of  it  is  also  overspread  with  thick  jungles.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  the  prox- 
imity of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  precludes  any  of  great  magnitude,  and  their  en- 
trance is  so  obstructed  with  sand-banks,  as  only  to  admit  small  vessels. 

Malacca  was  the  golden  Chersonese  of  the  ancients  ;  and  when  the  Portuguese 
arrived  in  these  seas,  this  idea  induced  them  to  search  for  the  riches  it  was  supposed 
to  contain.  When  Sequeira  reached  the  peninsula  in  1508  or  9,  he  found  it  subject  to 
a  Mohamedan  prince,  and  the  capital  considered  as  a  place  of  great  trade  with  Hin- 
dostan.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Portuguese  added  this  city  to  their  eastern  con- 
quests, and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  their  oriental  trade.  When 
the  power  of  the  Dutch  began  to  attain  the  ascendancy  in  these  seas,  Malacca  soon 
attracted  their  attention,  and  was  considered  as  too  important  a  settlement  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  In  1005,  they  attempted  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  it,  and  destroyed  the  Portuguese  fleet  that  was  then  in  the  roads,  but  they 
failed  in  their  endeavours  to  take  the  place,  which  was  not  accomplished  till  1640. 
From  that  time  they  kept  possession  of  the  capital  till  1 795,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English.  But  when  the  British  settlement  was  formed  on  the  island  of  Pulo  Penang, 
or  Prince  of  Wales  s  Island,  Malacca  was  superseded,  and  the  garrison  and  stores 
withdrawn.  It  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  the  autumn  of  1818. 

Notwithstanding  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  their  influence  extended 
little  beyond  its  trade,  and  the  country  was  sometimes  subjeet  to  the  Siamese,  and 
at  others  divided  among  a  number  of  independent  chiefs. 

Malacca  being  situated  so  near  the  equator,  the  Climate  would  be  extremely 
hot,  were  it  not  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
forests  which  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  power  of  evaporation.  Heat  and  moisture 
are,  therefore,  its  leading  characteristics,  and  where  the  country  is  marshy,  the  effect 
on  a  European  constitution  is  pernicious.  The  Soil  is  fruitful,  and,  where  cultivated 
near  the  coast,  it  yields  good  crops  of  rice,  pepper,  spices,  rich  gums,  and  several 
other  products  common  to  those  oriental  regions.  Fruits  are  plentiful,  and  the 
aboriginal  forests  also  contain  abundance  of  valuable  timber,  while  odoriferous  woods 
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every  where  abound.  Buffaloes  and  oxen  are  employed  in  agriculture,  but  tlie  latter 
seem  to  be  the  most  numerous  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country,  where 
the  Portuguese  annually  purchased  a  great  Dumber  for  their  settlement  at  Malacca. 
Monkies,  tigers,  wild  boars,  and  elephants,  abound  in  the  unfrequented  parts.  Tin 
is  one  of  its  principal  Mineral  products,  though  gold  is  said  to  have  been  lately 
found  in  small  quantities  ;  but  the  mountains  of  the  interior  have  not  been  explored. 

Tempered  by  the  breezes  of  the  sea,  possessing  an  extensive  coast,  favourably 
situated  for  concentrating  the  commerce  of  the  east,  with  a  surface  greatly  diversi- 
fied, and  yielding  nearly  all  the  productions  of  the  torrid  zone,  Malacca  requires  only  to 
be  possessed  by  an  enlightened,  industrious,  and  enterprising  people,  to  become  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  regions  in  the  oriental  world.  That  it  is  not  such  at  present  the 
following  testimony  is  conclusive — "  The  lands  possessed  by  the  iMalays  are  in  gene- 
ral of  a  superior  quality  ;  nature  seems  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  there  assembling 
her  most  favorite  productions.  They  have  not  only  those  to  be  found  in  the  territories 
of  Siam,  but  a  variety  of  others.  The  country  is  covered  with  odoriferous  woods, 
such  as  the  eagle,  or  aloe-wood,  the  sandal  and  the  Cassia  odorata,  a  species  of 
cinnamon  ;  you  there  breathe  an  air  impregnated  with  the  odours  of  innumerable 
flowers  of  the  greatest  fragrance,  of  which  there  is  a  perpetual  succession  all  the 
year  round,  the  sweet  flavour  of  which  captivates  the  soul,  and  inspires  the  most 
voluptuous  sensations.  No  traveller  wandering  over  the  plains  of  Malacca  but 
feels  himself  strongly  impelled  to  wish  his  residence  fixed  in  a  place  so  luxuriant  in 
allurements,  where  nature  triumphs  without  the  assistance  of  art. — In  the  midst  of 
all  this  luxuriance  of  nature,  the  Malay  is  miserable,  the  culture  of  the  lands,  aban- 
doned to  slaves,  is  fallen  into  contempt.  These  wretched  labourers,  dragged  inces- 
santly from  their  rustic  employments  by  their  restless  masters,  who  delight  in  war 
and  maritime  enterprises, have  rarely  time,  and  never  resolution,  to  give  the  necessary 
attention  to  the  labouring  of  the  grounds  ;  their  lands  in  general  remain  unculti- 
vated, and  produce  no  kind  of  grain  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants." 

Malacca  is  the  capital  of  this  country,  and  is  situated  on  the  western  coast, 
opposite  the  strait  of  that  name.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the 
Mahomedans  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  contains  many  good  houses 
constructed  of  stone,  and  arranged  in  spacious  streets.  When  most  flourishing  it 
was  supposed  to  have  a  population  of  nearly  12,000  persons,  though  not  more  than 
a  fourth  of  them  lived  within  the  walls.  The  country  for  ten  miles  round  is  fertile, 
and  comparatively  well-cultivated,  but  beyond  that  it  is  covered  with  woods  and 
morasses.  Ships  anchor  in  the  roadstead  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town, 
which  can  only  be  approached  by  boats. 

The  principal  imports  are  opium,  piece  goods,  silks,  and  dollars,  and  the  ex- 
ports chiefly  tin,  pepper,  canes,  elephants'  teeth,  and  gold  dust.  But  since  the 
removal  of  the  trade  to  Pulo  Penang,  Malacca  has  greatly  declined. 

A  few  other  small  places  are  dispersed  over  this  extensive  coast,  but  they  are 
only  visited  by  native  vessels,  except  those  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  island  and 
Sincapore,  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  page.  The  chief  of  these  are 
Lumagan,  Salengore  Perach,  Queda,  and  Bangri,  on  the  western  coast.  Putanor 
appears  to  be  the  most  northern  port  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  is  followed  by  San- 
gora,  Pat  any,  and  Pahang. 

Although  the  Malays  undoubtedly  possess  great  ingenuity  and  enterprize,  these 
are  not  applied  to  Manufactures.  Commerce  and  Piracy  absorb  all  their  energies. 
They  principally  inhabit  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  are  mostly  merchants  and 
sailors.  They  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  east,  and  numbers  of  their  small  vessels  are 
constantly  seen  traversing  these  oriental  seas,  and  passing  from  one  island  to  another. 
Piracy,  too,  is  a  regular  employment,  and  involves  no  ideas  of  disgrace.     Success, 
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indeed,  is  considered  as  glorious,  and  the  most  daring  attempts  are  frequently  made 
to  board  and  capture  ships  of  very  superior  force.  They  have  likewise  settled  as 
colonists  or  merchants  on  many  of  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  political  constitution 
of  the  Malays  is  a  kind  of  feudal  system,  the  supreme  power  being  vested  in  a 
Raja  or  king,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Sultan,  and  presides  over  the  dattoes  or 
nobles,  and  they,  in  like  manner,  over  their  vassals  ;  but,  in  both  instances,  the 
power,  unless  supported  by  personal  energy  and  popularity,  is  very  precarious. 
Their  restless  spirit  is  ill  disposed  to  obey  when  free  from  coercion,  and  under  this 
turbulent  system,  violence  of  every  kind  becomes  habitual,  and  has  so  frequently 
been  manifested  in  their  enterprizes  against  the  people  of  neighbouring  states,  that 
they  have  long  been  the  terror  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  Religion  is  Mahomedanism, 
and  with  it  they  have  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the  Moslem  character ;  being  mer- 
ciless to  strangers  and  enemies,  capricious  to  friends,  and  carrying  points  of  honour 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excess. 

Malacca  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  important  stations  established  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  may  be  denominated  the  head-quarters  of  the  Ultra 
Ganges  Mission.  The  distinguishing  feature  is  the  institution  of  an  Anglo-Chinese 
College,  at  the  city  of  Malacca,  the  object  of  which  is  the  reciprocal  cultivation  of 
Chinese  and  European  Literature.  It  originated  with  that  excellent  and  indefatiga- 
ble Chinese  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  who  is  equally  eminent  for  piety  and 
knowledge,  and,  we  conceive,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  important  means  devised 
for  bringing  Christendom  and  China  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  spirit  of 
the  Institution  will  be  best  appreciated  from  the  views  of  its  founder.  When  writing 
to  the  Missionary  Society,  he  says  "  Its  ultimate  end,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
connected  with  it,  is  the  Reign  of  Christ  upon  Earth.  Literature  is  the  means 
not  the  end.  Its  principle  is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Missionaiy  Society;  it  is  devo- 
ted to  the  cause  of  one  common  Christianity,  not  to  the  interests  of  a  party.  God 
grant  that  it  may  prosper,  that  it  may  be  an  honour  to  my  country,  and  a  blessing 
to  China;  and  thus  unite  in  its  name  and  its  benefits  the  West  and  theEast,  and  finally 
blend  in  peaceful  intercourse  the  extremities  of  the  world,  the  islands  of  Britain 
and  Japan." 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  the  erection  of  the  College  was  begun  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  the  colony  to  the  Dutch  on  the  22d  of  September,  1818.  By  this 
means  the  Chinese  language  and  literature  will  be  more  attainable  to  Europeans, 
while  the  English  language,  with  European  literature  and  science,  will  be  rendered 
accessible  to  the  Ultra  Ganges  nations,  who  speak  Chinese.  The  chief  of  these 
are  China,  Cochin-China,  the  Chinese  colonies  in  the  eastern  Archipelago,  Loo-choo, 
the  Corea,  and  Japan.  The  resources  of  the  college  are  the  sums  paid  by  the  stu- 
dents, with  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations.  The  founder  appropriated 
i?1000  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  building,  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  ^lOO  for  five  years.  The  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  plan  relate  more  par^ 
ticularly  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  Institution,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  whether  considered  in  a  literary,  moral,  or  geographical  point  of  view,  is 
fully  sufficient  to  justify  their  insertion. 
"  III.  The  College  will  be  furnished, 

"  1.  With  an  extensive  Chinese  library,  and  a  collection  of  all  such  books  as 
bear  upon  its  objects,  viz.,  books  of  general  literature  and  science,  with  such  as 
treat  of  the  language,  history,  manners,  &c.  of  the  nations  above  specified. 

"  2.  European  Professors  of  the  Chinese  language,  capable  also  of  communica- 
ting European  learning,  and  native  Chinese  tutors.  The  European  Professors  will 
be  Protestants. 

'.'  3.  Accommodations  in  the  College  for  a  limited  number  of  students,  at  rates 
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to  be  hereafter  mentioned.     These  students,  who  maintain  themselves,  may,  if  they 
please,  lodge  in  the  town,  as  is  the  ease  in  Euro|>e. 

"  4.  A  fund  will  be  formed  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  students. 
"5.  To  European  students  the  Chinese  language  will  be  taught,  for  such   pur- 
poses as  the  students  choose  to  apply  it,  to  religion,  to  literature,  or  to  commerce. 

"  6.  To  native  students  the  English  language  will  be  taught — geography,  arith- 
metic, history,  and  such  other  branches  of  learning  as  time  may  afford ;  together 
with  moral  philosophy,  Christian  theology,  and  their  own  classics. 

"  7.  There  is  at  the  station  an  English  and  Chinese  press,  which  literary  students 
may  avail  themselves  of,  and  it  is  intended  to  form  on  the  grounds  of  the  College  a 
botanical  garden,  to  collect  under  one  view  the  tropical  plants  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 

"  IV.  Persons  of  any  nation  of  Europe,  or  of  the  continent  of  America,  belonging 
to  any  Christian  communion;  on  bringing  with  them  proper  recommendations  as  to 
their  moral  habits,  and  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  will  be  admitted. 

"  Persons  from  European  Universities,  having  travelling  fellowships,  Christian 
Missionaries,  and  persons  belonging  to  commercial  companies,  or  attached  to  national 
Consuls,  will  be  admitted. 

"  Native  youths  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  countries,  who  either  support 
themselves,  or  who  may  be  maintained  by  Christian  Societies,  or  by  private  gentle- 
men who  wish  to  serve  native  youths,  by  giving  them  an  English  education.  These 
native  youths  shall  not  be  required  to  profess  the  Christian  religion,  they  will,  how- 
ever, be  invited  to  do  so,  and  the  good  order  of  the  Institution  will  require  their 
attendance  on  all  Lectures  given  publicly." 

Notwithstanding  the  turhulence  and  ferocity  of  the  Malay  character,  their 
Language  is  the  softest  and  most  harmonious  tongue  of  the  east.  As  indicative  of 
this  quality  it  has  been  called  the  Italian  of  Asia,  while  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
natives  have  rendered  it  the  most  general  medium  of  commercial  intercourse  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  Arabic  character  is  used,  and  many  words  of  that  language 
have  been  engrafted  upon  a  Sanscrit  stock,  and  intermixed  with  several  Portuguese 
terms.  The  Malays  exhibit  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  semi-barbarous  people 
speaking  a  polished  and  fluent  language,  and  not  destitute  of  Literature.  This  has 
been  derived  from  both  Arabia  and  Java  ;  versions  of  the  Koran,  and  commentaries 
on  the  Mahomedan  law  from  the  former,  and  histories  and  tales  from  the  latter. 
Their  knowledge,  however,  is  extremely  superficial,  as  they  are  deficient  in  every 
thing  like  science.  Their  histories  have  no  basis  of  chronology,  and  even  the  divi- 
sion of  time,  into  years,  months,  and  days,  seems  unknown. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  Malays  has  chiefly 
been  derived  from  the  testimony  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  invaders  or  con- 
querors ;  aud  against  whom  their  jealousy  and  revenge  were  in  constant  exercise. 
Others,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  them  under  different  circumstances, 
have  represented  them  more  favourably.  They  considered  them  as  being  more  faithful 
to  their  word,  and  possessing  a  more  estimable  character  than  the  natives  of  India. 
They  are  even  mild  and  courteous  in  their  domestic  deportment ;  but  a  violent  pro- 
pensity to  gambling,  and  the  ruinous  consequences  to  which  it  exposes  them,  often 
excite  a  degree  of  phrenzy  which  impels  them  to  the  most  desperate  resolutions. 
They  always  go  armed,  and  would  think  themselves  disgraced  without  their  poniards. 
They  not  only  excel  in  the  use,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  this  destructive  weapon ; 
and  the  native  ferocity  of  their  character,  when  excited  hy  interest  or  revenge,  is  so 
well  known  to  all  the  companies  that  have  settlements  in  India,  that  their  captains 
are  prohibited  from  taking  Malay  sailors  on  board,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
then  not  more  than  three.   As  their  lives  are  a  perpetual  round  of  tumult  and  agita- 
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tion,  they  prefer  their  clothes  made  tight  to  the  hody,  as  better  adapted  to  their  active 
and  enterprising  mode  of  life  than  the  long  loose  robes  worn  by  the  other  Asiatics. 
Besides  the  Malays,  who  inhabit  the  coast  of  this  noted  peninsula,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  first  settled  there  from  Sumatra,  a  distinct  people,  who  are  thought 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Aborigines,  dwell  among  the  mountains  of  the  interior. 
They  seem  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Papuas,  or  oriental  negroes,  who  are  spread  over 
most  of  the  Indian  Islands.  Their  skin  is  black,  with  thick  lips,  flat  noses,  and 
woolly  hair,  like  the  African  negroes.  Those  who  inhabit  the  lower  tracts  of  the 
country,  near  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Malays,  have  imbibed  the  first  rudiments 
of  civilization,  as  they  cultivate  a  little  rice,  and  barter  the  resin,  wax,  and  honey, 
yielded  by  their  forests,  for  clothes  and  food,  which  the  Malays  supply.  But  those 
who  live  in  the  more  remote  districts  are  still  complete  savages,  without  any  fixed 
abode,  wandering  through  the  forests  in  qaest  of  fruits  and  game,  and  taking  shel- 
ter under  the  trees,  rocks,  and  in  thickets.  Nor  are  the  other  characteristics  of  savage 
life  wanting  to  complete  the  portrait.  They  are  divided  into  small  communities, 
which  are  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other.  They  are  called  Samangs  by  the 
Malays,  and  the  jargon  they  speak  may  be  compared  to  the  croaking  of  frogs. — 
Independently  of  these  two  people,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  several 
colonies  from  the  Indian  Archipelago  have  established  themselves  in  Malacca.  The 
Bugis,  from  the  Celebes,  have  a  settlement  at  Sangelore,  and  the  Patamies,  who  seem 
to  be  an  intermixture  of  the  Siamese  and  Malays,  have  independent  villages  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Peninsula.  A  few  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
also  remain  ;  though  when  the  Portuguese  power  was  at  its  height  it  never  extended 
more  than  a  few  leagues  beyond  the  capital.  The  Chinese  are  likewise  dispersed 
over  most  parts  of  these  coasts. 

Late  events  have  brought  the  Malays  into  such  immediate  contact  with  the 
seats  of  British  interest  and  benevolence  in  the  East,  as  well  as  all  the  countries 
between  their  own  capital  and  Japan,  that  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  their  in- 
fluence in  these  oriental  regions  will  not  be  misplaced.  Prince  of  Wales  $  Island, 
close  to  the  western  shores  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  rising  settlement  of  Sincapore, 
near  its  southern  extremity,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  in 
its  very  capital,  are  circumstances  that  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  its  inhabitants, 
the  enterprising  character  of  whom,  providence  may  ultimately  render  a  blessing 
to  the  more  peaceful  tribes  of  the  eastern  world.  The  very  essence  of  this  charac- 
ter is  a  daring  intrepidity  to  undertake,  and  an  inflexible  perseverance  in  accom- 
plishing piratical  and  commercial  enterprises.  Of  all  the  Mahomedans  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  Malays  are  the  best  informed,  the  most  liberal,  and  the 
most  exemplary.  The  first  apostles  of  Islam  proceeded  from  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
to  the  eastern  isles,  and  the  mercantile  habits  of  the  Malays  have  enabled  them  to 
maintain  a  constant  communication  with  Arabia;  while  their  extensive  intercourse 
with  Hindoos,  Buddhists,  Chinese,  Christians,  and  Pagans,  has  imparted  to  tlieul  a 
liberality  not  possessed  by  the  more  secluded  tribes.  Their  language  is  generally 
diffused,  and,  with  that  of  China,  will  doubtless  become  powerful  instruments  in 
spreading  European  knowledge  and  science  to  the  remotest  verge  of  Asia,  as  well 
as  among  the  myriads  that  people  the  islands  south  east  of  that  continent. 

Much  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Malay  character,  and  the  hatred  to  Europeans, 
which  they  have  so  frequently  manifested,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
early  settlers,  who  were  always  more  eager  to  grasp  at  wealth,  than  scrupulous 
about  the  means  of  acquiring  it  ;  and  a  thousand  instances  of  their  earlv  transac- 
tions, show  that  force  and  fraud  were  not  excluded  from  their  catalogue  of  expedients. 
What,  therefore,  could  be  expected  but  the  reaction  of  the  same  principles  i  That 
the  impression  now  made  on  the  natives  of  the  East,  by  the   British  character,  is 
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altogether  different,  requires  no  other  proof  than  the  unexampled  increase  ofSinoapore 
since  it  has  been  a  tree  British  port.  It  also  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  contrast 
between  the  present  endeavours  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  Christianity  over  the  wide 
regions  of  the  oriental  world,  and  the  primitive  attempts  forthe  same  purpose,  is  not 
less  than  that  between  the  liberality  of  our  commercial  system,  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  first  traders.  The  early  instructors  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  age,  and  in  every  thing  that  related  to  the  language, 
manners,  ami  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  often  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  own,  they  may  literally  be  said  to  have  had  "  zeal  without  knowledge."  But  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  express  purpose  of  disseminating  knowledge 
and  civilization,  independent  of  territorial  acquisitions,  commercial  benefits,  or  other 
secular  advantages,  will  not  be  lost  on  the  inquisitive  Malay,  the  intelligent  Birman, 
or  the  artful  Chinese. 

Several  small  Islands  lie  near  the  Malacca  shore,  but  the  importance  of  two  of 
them  is  by  no  means  commensurate  to  their  magnitude  and  productions.  These 
are  Pulo  Penctvg  and  Sincapore,  which  have  become  British  settlements.  TheNico- 
bar  and  Andaman  Islands  are  also  interesting  groups,  a  few  degrees  from  the  west 
coast  of  Malacca. 

Pulo  Penang. 

Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  is  also  called  Betel-Nut  Island, 
and  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Malacca  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  about  two  miles  wide,  which 
forms  the  outer  harbour,  and  affords  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels.  There  is 
likewise  an  inner  harbour  where  ships  may  be  repaired  without  going  into  dock. 
The  shape  of  the  island  is  an  irregular  quadrangle  with  the  longest  side  facing  the 
north,  and  the  shortest  the  south.  The  whole  area  is  about  160  square  miles,  but 
the  population,  when  transferred  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1786,  was  very  small. 
Since  that  period  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  now 
stated  at  40,000,  exhibiting  a  considerable  diversity  of  people,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  are  Malays  and  Chinese.  The  original  grant  of  the  island  was  received 
from  the  Prince  of  Queda,  at  the  request,  of  Captain  Light,  who  had  married  his 
daughter.  When  under  the  protection  of  the  Company,  the  population  and  com- 
merce gradually  increased,  and  in  1805,  its  importance  was  sufficient  to  induce  them 
to  constitute  it  a  regular  government,  subordinate  only  to  the  Governor  General  of 
India. 

A  range  of  lofty  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  island  from  north  to 
south ;  the  highest  part,  which  is  towards  the  northern  extremity,  exceeds  3000  feet. 
The  whole  of  this  chain  is  covered  with  trees  of  immense  size.  The  level  ground 
between  the  base  of  these  mountains  and  the  eastern  coast  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  four  broad.  The  whole  tract  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  inter- 
spersed with  elegant  summer-houses  and  bungalows,  each  surrounded  by  beautiful 
plantations.  From  this  chain  numerous  small  streams  supply  an  abundance  of 
water.  The  Soil  is  in  general  a  light  black  mould  mixed  with  gravel  and  clay  ;  but 
most  parts  of  it  are  equal  to  any  kind  of  cultivation.  All  the  east  and  south  sides 
of  the  island,  with  much  of  that  which  is  towards  the  northern  coast,  have  been 
cleared  of  the  woods,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  principal  products 
are  betel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  sugar,  paddy,  ginger,  with  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  vegetables.  The  most  common  fruits  are  mangosteens, 
pine-apples,  guavas,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  &c.  Many  exotic  plants  are 
also  grown,  among  which  are  cloves,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  pimento,  and  various 
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plants  from  the  Moluccas  and  other  Eastern  Islands.  Pepper,  however,  is  the  chief 
article  of  cultivation,  and  the  quantity  raised  in  one  year  has  been  estimated  at 
two  millions  of  pounds.  The  elastic  gum-vine,  or  American  caout-chouc,  is  likewise 
produced  on  this  island.  It  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  covered  with  a 
strong  ash-coloured  bark,  generally  full  of  longitudinal  cracks.  It  creeps  along  the 
ground  to  a  great  distance,  and  then  ascends  among  the  branches  of  high  trees.  The 
milky  juice  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  or  cutting  the  vine  in  pieces,  and  the 
quantity  that  exudes  is  astonishing. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  Oriental  Voyager,  says  of  Pulo  Penang,  From  "  the  salu- 
brity of  its  air  it  is  justly  esteemed  the  Montpellier  of  India.  Coups  de  Soleil  are  seldom 
experienced  in  the  settlement,  although  the  Europeans  walk  and  ride  about  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  exposed  to  a  vertical  sun. 

"  From  the  dawn  of  day  until  the  sun  has  emerged  above  the  high  mountains 
of  Queda,  and  even  for  sometime  after  this  period,  Penang  rivals  any  thing  that  has 
been  fabled  of  the  Elysian  fields.  The  dews  which  have  fallen  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and,  by  remaining  on  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  have  become  impregnated 
with  their  odours,  early  in  the  morning  begin  to  exhale,  and  fill  the  air  with  the  most 
delightful  perfumes  ;  while  the  European  inhabitants,  taking  advantage  of  this  plea- 
sant season  for  air  and  exercise,  crowd  the  roads  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and 
on  foot,  till  the  sun,  getting  to  some  height  above  the  mountains  of  Queda,  becomes 
so  powerful  as  to  drive  them  into  their  bungalows,  to  enjoy  a  good  breakfast  with  a 
good  appetite. 

"  The  low  lands  of  Penang  being  liable  to  inundation  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
houses  of  the  Europeans  are  all  elevated  from  the  ground  eight  oiNten  feet,  on  arches 
or  pillars.  They  seldom  consist  of  more  than  one  floor,  are  built  of  wood,  and 
thatched  with  leaves  of  trees." 

When  Captain  Light  took  possession  of  the  island  he  built  a  fort  on  the  north- 
east point  of  the  plane  above  described,  which  he  called  Fort  Cornwallis  ;  and  near  it 
George  Town,  the  capital  of  the  island,  has  been  founded.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  and  contains  the  public  offices,  and  several  of  the  best  buildings  on 
the  island.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  good 
and  cheap,  being  abundantly  supplied  from  the  opposite  coast,  in  addition  to  those 
produced  on  the  island.  Mr.  Wathen  says  he  purchased  "  beautiful  ripe  pine-apples 
for  two-pence  each."     Fish  also  abounds  near  the  coast. 

The  great  importance  of  Prince  of  Wales's  island  to  this  country  is  as  a  mercan- 
tile station,it  beingpeculiarlyadaptedto  the  maintenance  of  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  all  the  ports  on  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes, 
and  the  Philippine  islands.  It  is  also  a  place  where  the  India  country  ships  meet 
those  of  the  more  eastern  regions  of  Asia  and  the  Archipelago;  as  well  as  a  harbour 
for  the  King's  and  the  Company's  ships  while  repairing,  or  taking  in  refreshments. 
It  has,  therefore,  become  a  great  entrepot  for  our  oriental  merchandize,  notwith- 
standing which,  the  expenses  have  always  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  revenues  and 
customs  received  by  the  Company. 

Singapore. 

Next  to  Pulo  Penang  is  the  small  island  and  town  of  Sincapore,  which  is 
situated  off  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  gives  name  to  the 
state  by  which  that  extremity  of  the  continent  is  bounded.  It  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  British  in  February,  1819,  and  at  that  time  was  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but 
it  was  no  sooner  under  the  British  protection,  and  declared  a  free  port,  than  the 
importance  of  the  station,  and  the  confidence  of  the  oriental  traders  in  the  integrity 
of  the  British  character,  were  strikingly  manifested.     In  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
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Lansdowne,  dated  Bencooleo,  15th  April,  1820,  an  extract  from  which  is  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  IIolsk  of  Lords,  it  is 
observed,  "  the  rapid  rise  of  this  important  station,  Sincapore,  during  the  year  that 
it  lias  been  in  our  possession,  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel.  When  I  hoisted  the 
British  flag,  the  population  scarcely  amounted  to  200  souls,  in  three  months  the 
Dumber  was  not  less  than  3000,  and  it  now  exceeds  10,000,  principally  Chinese. 
Not  less  than  173  sail  of  vessels  of  different  descriptions,  chiefly  native,  arrived  and 
sailed  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  months;  and  it  has  already  heroine  a  commer- 
cial port  of  importance."  A  few  such  ports  in  the  eastern  regions  could  scarcely 
fail  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  clothe  a  great 
part  of  Ava,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  and  the  eastern  Archipelago,  in  the  products  of 
British  industry. 

Andaman  Islands. 

In  the  eastern  side  of  the  hay  of  Bengal,  and  opposite  the  northern  part  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  are  the  Andaman  Islands,  consisting  principally  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Andaman,  with  several  inconsiderable  islets.  The  length  of  the  Great 
Island  is  about  150  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  different  parts,  from  18  to  30.  The 
smaller  island  is  situated  about  30  miles  south  of  the  larger,  and  is  nearly  28 
miles  long  and  16  broad.  A  mountain  rises  in  the  great  Andaman  to  the  height 
of  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which,  with  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  to  all 
parts,  renders  the  climate  more  temperate  than  on  the  adjacent  continent.  The 
surface  of  these  islands  is  diversified,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests 
of  large  and  valuable  trees,  besides  a  variety  of  ornamental  woods.  The  soil  is 
chiefly  a  black  mould,  but  the  inhabitants  are  not  sufficiently  civilized  to  cultivate 
it.  The  whole  population  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  2500  or  3000,  who  live  principally 
near  the  eastern  coast.  The  only  quadrupeds  seem  to  be  hogs,  monkies,  rats,  and  the 
ichneumon.  Birds  are  neither  numerous  nor  diversified,  but  the  most  singular  is 
the  species  of  swallow  that  makes  the  edible  nests,  esteemed  such  a  delicacy  by  the 
Chinese.  Snakes,  scorpions,  and  lizards  abound.  Fish  frequent  the  coast  at  certain 
seasons,  while  shells  are  numerous  on  the  shore,  and  various  kinds  of  coral  are  found 
in  the  adjoining  seas. 

The  natives  of  those  islands  rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of  human  life,  and  are 
only  surpassed  in  savage  barbarity  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland.  Their 
colour  is  a  sooty  black  and  their  hair  woolly ;  they  have  thick  lips,  flat  noses,  and 
small  red  eyes.  They  seldom  exceed  five  feet  in  height,  their  heads  are  large,  limbs 
proportionally  small,  and  the  front  of  their  bodies  protuberant.  Both  males  and 
females  go  naked,  and  the  first  occupation  of  the  day  is  to  smear  themselves  over 
with  mud  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  multitude  of  noxious  insects 
that  swarm  in  the  air.  This  soon  dries  in  the  sun,  and  encases  the  body  in  a  coat 
of  mail,  which  bids  defiance  to  all  the  insect  tribes  to  penetrate.  They  also  colour 
their  woolly  hair  with  ochre  and  water,  and  when  thus  fully  adorned  for  the  day, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  any  human  being  can  be  more  hideous.  Much  of 
their  food  consists  offish,  rats,  snakes,  and  lizards,  which  they  eat  half  broiled. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  with  the  spear,  and  shields  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree.  They  shoot  and  strike  the  fish  that  frequent  the  bays  and  creeks  with  great 
dexterity.  As  they  have  not  any  utensil  that  will  bear  the  fire,  the  few  vegetables 
and  roots  they  use  are  eaten  raw.  Their  emaciated  countenances  and  meagre  limbs 
strongly  evince  the  scantiness  of  their  fare,  and  when  their  islands  have  been  visited 
by  strangers,  hunger  alone  has  induced  the  natives  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them,  for  as  soon  as  they  were  satisfied  they  retired.  Their  huts  are  composed  of 
four  poles  stuck  into  the  ground,  tied  together  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  branches. 
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A  hole  is  left  in  the  side  as  an  entrance,  and  leaves  are  spread  on  the  floor  for  a  bed. 
Their  canoes  are  merely  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  and  they  frequently  venture  out 
to  fish  on  rafts  of  bamboos.  Their  language  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  form  of  speech, 
but  it  has  not  been  much  investigated,  nor  are  their  notions  of  religion  clearly 
known.  It  is  supposed  they  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  object  appears  to 
be  to  propitiate  an  evil  deity,  whom  they  consider  as  the  demon  of  tempests.  A 
British  Settlement  was  founded,  and  fort  Cornwallis  built,  on  the  Great  Andaman, 
in  1791.  It  was  designed  for  the  reception  of  convicts  from  our  East  India  pos- 
sessions, but  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  natives, 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned  two  years  afterwards. 

Nicobar  Islands. 

The  Nicobar  Islands  form  a  group  further  south,  and  are  situated  between 
the  6th  and  10th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  93d  and  95th  of  east 
longitude.  There  are  seven  large  and  twelve  small  islands  belonging  to  this  group, 
which  are  nearly  all  inhabited  by  an  inoffensive  people.  Several  of  the  islands  are 
covered  with  forests,  and  though  the  trees  are  very  large,  they  are  not  considered 
valuable,  as  the  wood  when  dry  is  light  and  spongy.  Cocoa-nuts  grow  in  great 
abundance,  and  constitute  one  of  their  chief  exports.  They  also  produce  pine- 
apples, plantains,  and  most  of  the  other  fruits  of  these  tropical  climes,  with  a 
peculiar  species  of  bread  fruit,  said  to  be  different  from  that  grown  in  some  parts 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  from  that  produced  at  Otaheite.  Pigs  and  fowls  are  numerous, 
and  these  the  natives  exchange  for  cioth,  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  but  are 
not  desirous  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver,  which  are  not  current  among  them.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  of  the  Andaman  Isles, 
is  a  species  of  swallow,  which  builds  those  edible  nests  that  constitute  one  of  the  lux- 
uries of  a  Chinese  banquet.  They  make  their  nests  in  the  fissures  and  cavities  of 
the  rocks,  particularly  in  such  as  open  towards  the  south  ;  and  so  numerous  are 
they  in  some  parts,  that  Mr.  Haensel,  the  Moravian  Missionary,  says  he  has  gathered 
501bs.  weight  of  them  in  one  excursion  for  that  purpose,  though  it  often  required 
nearly  40  of  them  for  one  pound.  They  not  only  build  these  nests  for  laying  their  eggs 
and  hatching  their  young,  but  as  resting  places,  as  they  cannot  rise  from  the  ground. 
When  they  are  robbed  of  them,  they  immediately  begin  to  build  others,  and  so 
active  are  they,  that  they  can  put  together  enough  in  one  day  to  support  the  weight 
of  their  bodies,  though  it  takes  them  about  three  weeks  to  complete  a  whole  nest. 
Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed,  respecting  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  though  we  shall  again  have  to  revert  to  the  subject  in  the  article  on 
Java,  we  shall  here  insert  the  observations  of  Mr.  Haensel,  as  they  are  the  result 
of  much  attention  to  the  subject.  "  My  opinion  (he  says)  is,  that  the  nests  are  made 
of  the  gum  of  a  peculiar  tree,  called  by  some  the  Nicobar  cedar,  and  growing  in 
great  abundance  in  all  the  southern  islands.  Its  wood  is  hard,  black,  and  very 
heavy.  From  December  to  May  it  is  covered  with  blossom,  and  bears  a  fruit  some- 
what resembling  a  cedar  or  pine-apple,  but  more  like  a  large  berry  full  of  eyes  or 
pustules,  discharging  a  gum  or  resinous  fluid.  About  these  trees  when  in  bloom, 
or  bearing  fruit,  I  have  seen  innumerable  flocks  of  these  little  birds,  flying  and 
fluttering  like  bees  round  a  tree  or  shrub  in  full  flower,  and  am  of  opinion  that  thev 
there  gather  the  materials  for  their  nests.  I  relate  the  fact,  but  will  not  venture 
to  affirm  that  I  have  made  a  full  discovery." 

Crocodiles  and  Kaymans  are  numerous  in  these  islands,  and  more  than  eighty 
different  kinds  of  serpents  have  been  enumerated,  from  the  size  of  a  worm  to  20  feet 
in  length.  A  still  greater  number  of  various  species  of  crab  are  found,  and  beau- 
tiful shells  are  gathered  on  the  coast.     The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  heavv 
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dews  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  European  constitution.  Mr.  II.  who  resided  there 
as  a  missionary  from  1779  to  1787,  says  he  left  eleven  brethren  interred  in  the  bury- 
ing ground,  some  of  whom  scarcely  withstood  the  ravages  of  the  climate  for  a 
month  ;  and  of  twenty-one  men  belonging  to  the  Hiuchinhrook  East  Indiaman, 
who  slept  a  single  night  on  shore,  exposed  to  the  dew,  fifteen  of  them  died  in  less 
than  three  weeks. 

The  natives  have  been  described  by  an  oriental  traveller,  as  "  well-made  and 
very  muscular  ;  they  are  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  resemble  the  Piguers  and  Chinese 
in  features,  but  are  of  a  wheat  colour  with  scarcely  any  beard.  Their  clothing 
consists  merely  of  a  narrow  bandage  round  the  waist.  They  are  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  religion,  and  keep  their  women  concealed,  not  permitting  them  to  have  any 
communication  with  strangers  ;  but  we  saw  many  of  their  children,  whom  we 
thought  very  handsome.  Their  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  bamboos,  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  are  always  circular,  resembling  a  stack  of  corn  ;  several  of  them,  how- 
ever, consist  of  three  stories,  the  ground  floor  being  kept  for  the  goats,  poultry,  &c. 
the  middle  story  is  appropriated  to  the  men,  and  the  upper  to  the  women."  The 
natives  have  made  considerable  progress  in  boat-building,  but  they  in  general  prefer 
canoes  to  larger  vessels,  for  fishing  and  other  purposes  near  the  coast. 

In  1750,  the  Danes  formed  a  settlement  on  one  of  these  islands,  called  Nan- 
coury.  The  settlers  were  principally  Baptist  missionaries,  whose  attempts  to  convert 
the  natives  were  unsuccessful,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  very  few  of  them  were 
alive,  and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  The  Moravians  also  formed  an  establish- 
ment on  the  Nicobar  islands  in  1779,  but  after  eight  years  of  labour  and  a  similar 
mortality,  it  was  attended  with  the  same  result. — Their  missionary,  Mr.  Haensel, 
however,  explains  M.  Kiopings  "  men  with  tails,"  by  the  mode  of  dress  common 
among  the  Nicobarians.  In  this,  the  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  waist  is  passed 
between  the  legs,  and  through  the  girdle  behind,  the  end  of  which  hangs  down. 
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IF  the  Russian  empire  be  the  most  extensive,  the  Chinese  is  indisputably  the  most 
populous  on  the  globe.  These  two  conterminous  governments  occupy,  together, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  habitable  world  ;  but  the  population  of  China  is  several  times 
greater  than  that  of  Russia.  The  territories  over  which  the  Chinese  authority  ex- 
tends, include  great  part  of  the  eastern,  and  nearly  all  the  central  regions  of  Asia. 
It  stretches  from  the  Eastern  Ocean,  to  the  frontiers  of  Independent  Tartary,  and 
occupies  the  whole  space  from  the  confines  of  Siberia,  to  those  of  Northern  Hindos- 
tan.  Within  these  limits  not  only  China  Proper,  Mandshuria,  Mongolia,  and 
Tibet  are  included,  but  all  the  central  regions  of  Tartary.  These  extend  over  a 
space  of  about  4700  English  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  2000  from 
north  to  south  where  broadest. 

This  empire,  therefore,  stretches  from  about  the  21st  to  the  55th  degree  of  lati- 
tude along  the  eastern  coast,  and  to  the  50th  in  other  parts.  From  west  to  east  it 
is  still  more  extensive,  and  reaches  from  the  70th  to  the  I22d  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude, thus  occupying  nearly  one-seventh  of  that  parallel.  It  is  not,  however,  more 
distinguished  for  its  extent,  than  for  the  magnitude  of  its  physical  features.  Every 
thing  is  on  a  large  scale.  Vast  plains,  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  are 
intersected  by  almost  interminable  canals,  and  loaded  with  all  the  rich  variety  of 
oriental  produce ;  while  in  other  wide  tracts,  a  long  succession  of  swamps,  lakes, 
and  morasses,  complete  the  catalogue  of  monotonous  uniformity.  In  some  districts 
long  ranges  of  mountains  stretch  through  hundreds  of  miles,  rising  into  peaks  of 
the  most  naked  and  desolate  character,  and  ultimately  towering  into  summits  of  the 
most  stupendous  grandeur,  till  they  form  the  great  bulwark  of  the  central  Plateau, 
and  exceed  all  others  in  elevation.  Nor  is  the  Table  Land  itself  less  marked  in  its 
physical  character.  At  an  elevation  equal  to  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe, 
some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Old  World  flow  througli  the  vales,  into  the  oppo- 
site seas,  while  oceans  of  moving  sand,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  vegetation,  roll 
their  arid  waves  over  immense  plains,  terminated  only  by  the  still  more  elevated 
chains  of  naked  rocks  that  check  their  desolating  fury. 

This  wide  region  is  so  diversified,  as  well  in  physical  as  in  moral  characteristics, 
that  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of 
each  distinct  part. 
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Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Original  Inhabitants — Pro- 
gressive Geography — Present  Division  and  Distribution  of  the  Inhabitants — Out- 
lines—  General  Surface — Mountains —  Rivers —  Canals — Lakes —  Climate  and 
Seasons — Soil — Culture  and  Products. 

THE  Name  by  which  this  south-east  portion  of  Asia  is  designated  by  Europeans, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  dynasty  of  Tsin.  When  the  founder  of  that 
dynasty,  about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  conquered  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, and  attached  them  to  the  empire,  he  endeavoured  to  give  to  China  the 
name  of  his  own  family.  This  seems  to  have  passed  from  them  to  the  Hindoos, 
and  thence  to  the  Arabs,  from  whom  the  Europeans  derived  their  Sina  and  China. 
The  most  ancient  name  for  China,  which  is  still  in  use  in  the  country,  is  Tien-sha, 
under  heaven,  implying  that  it  is  inferior  only  to  heaven.  The  native  appellation  is 
Tchung-quo,  or  as  X)v. Morrison,  in  his  Recent  View  of  China,  writes  \t,Chung-kwo,  the 
middle  kingdom.  Some  have  supposed  this  name  to  have  originated  in  the  idea  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  flat,  and  that  China  occupied  its  centre  ;  but  others 
assert,  that  when  the  emperor  Tching-wang  fixed  his  court  at  Lo-Yang  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Honan,  he  gave  the  appellation  of  Chung-hwo,  the  middle  of  the  kingdom, 
to  his  capital,  as  descriptive  of  its  relative  situation  ;  and  the  term  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  whole  empire. 

China  Proper  is  situated  in  the  south-east  quarter  of  Asia,  extending  from 
about  the  20th  to  the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  101st  to  the  122d  degree 
of  east  longitude.  It  is  Bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  ocean,  or  rather 
those  parts  denominated  the  Yellow  and  Chinese  seas,  on  the  west  by  the  unex- 
plored regions  of  Cochin-China,  Tunquin,  and  Tartary,  and  on  the  north  by  Mon- 
golia and  Mandshur,  or  Manchoo  Tartary,  frequently  called  Mandshuria.  The 
Extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  1450  English  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
1260.  The  whole  superficies  has  been  estimated  at  1,300,000  square  miles.  Few 
topics  afford  greater  room  for  discussion,  or  have  given  rise  to  more  variety  of 
opinion  than  the  population  of  this  part  of  the  Oriental  World.  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton, the  Secretary  to  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  states,  from  what  he  considered 
indubitable  authority,  the  population  within  the  Great  Wall,  at  333  millions.  As 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mandarin  who  furnished  the  account  had  exaggera- 
ted it,  we  have,  at  page  15  of  this  volume,  assigned  300  millions  as  the  population  of 
the  whole  empire,  but  even  this  is  greatly  beyond  what  Dr.  Morrison,  who  has  resi- 
ded many  years  at  Canton,  supposes  it  to  contain.  He  asserts,  from  the  best  authority, 
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a  "  Complete  Statistical  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Ta-ts'hing,  or  the  Manchow 
dynasty,"  that  it  does  not  exceed  150  millions.  Adopting  the  first  of  these  state- 
ments with  the  above  area,  gives  about  256  persons  to  each  square  mile,  but  if  the 
latter  be  taken,  the  number  to  each  mile  is,  of  course,  only  half  of  256,  or  128. 

Historians  who  have  treated  on  the  subject,  consider  the  population  of  China 
as  aboriginal,  or  such  as  cannot  be  traced  to  any  previous  source.  Their  features, 
however,  indicate  a  great  affinity  with  the  Mongols,  Mandshurs,  and  other  Tartar 
races,  which  must  arise  from  the  frequent  conquest  and  intermixture  of  the  latter 
tribes  in  the  more  favoured  regions  of  China  Proper.  The  Chinese,  Dr.  Morrison 
says,  have  perhaps  undergone  as  many  revolutions  as  any  people  on  the  earth. 
They  have  been  partially  and  completely  conquered,  have  delivered  themselves,  and 
have  been  conquered  again  ;  while  the  divisions  of  their  country  have  experienced 
a  thousand  changes.  He  thinks  it  is  the  inflexible  nature  of  their  language  that 
has  contributed  so  much  to  give  them  at  all  times  such  an  apparent  identity.  From 
the  similarity  still  observable  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  to  those 
of  the  Hyperborean  Scythians,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  and  their  well  known 
antipathy  to  every  thing  like  mutation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the 
source  whence  the  wandering  hordes  first  descended  from  the  heights  of  Central 
Asia  to  the  plains  of  China. 

Equally  obscure  is  the  early  Geography  of  this  empire,  in  which  surmise  and 
fable  long  supplied  the  place  of  reality  and  truth.  The  ancients  offer  some  con- 
jectures respecting  these  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  and  the  Arabs  subsequently  col- 
lected some  facts,  but  these  are  so  blended  with  fictions,  as  to  perplex  the  student, 
rather  than  elucidate  the  subject.  The  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  which  appeared 
about  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  partially  removed  this  obscurity,  and  his  account 
of  Cathay  threw  new  light  on  these  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Oriental  World. 
But  these  were  for  ages  so  little  known,  as  not  to  be  improperly  typified  by  the 
glimmering  of  the  glow-worm  amidst  the  gloom  of  surrounding  darkness,  which 
the  following  century  seems  rather  to  have  augmented  than  dispersed.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Portuguese  into  the  seas  which  bathe  the  shores  of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  Old  World,  open  a  new  era  in  the  geography  of  this  empire,  and  much  of 
those  parts  that  border  on  the  ocean  became  gradually  developed.  Such,  however, 
has  always  been  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  Chinese  have  guarded  the  frontiers 
of  their  dominions  for  not  less  than  10,000  miles  in  extent,  that  the  topography  of 
the  interior  is  still  but  imperfectly  known.  The  attempt  of  every  literary  foreigner 
to  penetrate  into  China  has  hitherto  been  abortive.  So  invulnerable  indeed  has 
this  frontier  proved,  that  not  a  Russian,  a  Turcoman,  an  Affghan,  a  Hindoo,  a  Bir- 
man,  or  a  Tunquinese,  by  land,  nor  a  European  or  American,  of  all  the  numbers 
that  annually  trade  at  Canton,  have  passed  the  barrier  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
government.  In  addition  to  the  jealousy  of  the  ruling  powers,  the  impossibility  of 
communicating  with  the  Chinese,  from  their  total  ignorance  of  every  language  but 
their  own,  and  the  complete  dissimilarity  between  their  language,  manners,  and 
institutions,  and  those  of  all  the  nations  in  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  have 
confined  their  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  their  own  empire.  The  sketches  of 
the  interior  that  have  been  obtained,  were  either  given  by  the  Catholic  Missionaries 
who  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  country,  or  the  few  embassies  that  have  been 
permitted  to  visit  its  capital. 

For  more  effectually  executing  the  orders  of  Government,  China  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  Provinces,  which,  with  their  extent  and  population,  as  given  by  Sir 
George  Staunton,  ar% 
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Province*.  Extent  in  Eng.  mites. 

Pee-tche-Iee 5S.949 

Kiang-nan,  2  provinces    92,961 

Kiang-see      72,176 

Tche-krang    39>1;>0         ... 

Fo-chen     53,480 

Houpeelj,                  144,770 

Hotmail  J  '       ° 

Houan 65,104 

Shantung 65,104 

Shanset 55,268 

Sben-seel     154,008 

Kan -sou  J 

Se-chuen 166,800 

Canton 79,456 

Quang-see    ;  78,250 

Yu-nan 107,969 

Koei-cheon   ■. ..  64,554 

1,297,999 


Population.  ( 'h  xef  Towns. 

38,000,000        I'kkiv 

32,000,000  Nankin 

19,000,000         Nan-tchang-fou 

21,000,000         llang-tcneou-fou 

15,000,000  Fau-tcheou-fou 

fl4,000,000\  v      ,  .  , 

iia'oOoioOOi      Van-tchang-fou 

25,000,000         Kai-foug-fou 

24,000,000  Tsi-nan-fou 

27,000,000        Tai-yuen-fou 

J  18,000,0001  c.  , 

i  12,000,000/      b.-ngan-fou 

27,000,000         Tching-fou 

21,000,000         Canton 

1 0,000,000         Quei-ling-fou 

8,000,000         YuDan-fou 

9,000,000         Koei-yang-fou. 

333,000,000 


Enormous  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  contains  nothing  beyond  the  bounds 
of  credibility  ;  for  as  the  comparative  population  is  only  256  persons  to  the  English 
square  mile,  and  that  of  England  is  190,  the  populousness  of  China  is,  therefore,  to 
that  of  England,  only  as  three  to  two.  When  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, the  small  quantities  of  food  consumed  by  a  Chinese  in  proportion  to  that 
required  by  an  Englishman,  and  the  few  animals  that  are  kept  for  pleasure  in  China, 
are  considered,  the  difficulty  of  supporting  such  a  population  must  be  readily  con- 
ceded. That  these  inhabitants  are  very  unequally  spread  over  this  wide  country 
will  be  easily  supposed,  and  has  been  proved  by  observation.  The  English  embas- 
sies have  witnessed  parts  where  the  people  were  crowded  together  in  almost  incre- 
dible numbers,  and  others  that  were  nearly  deserted.  This  is  described  as  being 
the  state  of  the  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  up  which  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy  proceeded  in  1816. 

The  Chinese  sea  forms  the  southern  boundary,  and  the  Tung-Hai  or  Eastern 
sea,  with  the  Whang-Hai,  or  Yellow  sea,  limit  the  country  on  the  east.  The  gulf  of 
Pee  Tche-Lee  deeply  indents  it  on  the  north-east,  and  projects  into  the  gulf  of 
Le  o-tong  at  the  northern  extremity,  from  the  western  shore  of  which  the  great  wall 
commences.  These  seas  intersect  the  coast  with  many  bays  and  creeks,  but  no 
particular  surveys  have  been  taken  by  Europeans.  When  traversed  by  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  late  embassy,  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  south-west  monsoon,  was  found  to  be  very  great,  but  this  always  diminished 
suddenly  when  the  wind  changed  to  the  north.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  Mr. 
Clarke  Abel  says,  "  I  can  perhaps  give  no  better  notion  of  this  excessive  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  Chinese  seas,  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  than  by 
stating  that  Leslie's  Hygrometer  was  not  graduated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  mark 
its  degree,  that  our  clothes  were  as  wet  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  a  smart 
shower  of  rain,  and  that  no  metallic  instruments,  however  packed,  were  secure 
against  its  penetrating  influence."  The  temperature  of  these  regions  was  frequently 
85°,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  nearly  120°  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  same  writer  directed  his  attention  to  the  dreadful  storms  called  Typhoons,  by 
which  these  seas  are  often  visited,  and  learned  that  they  "  occur  more  frequently 
during  the  changes  of  the  moon  than  at  her  full.  They  seldom  prevail  below  10° 
or  latitude,  or  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer.     They  are  felt  as  far  as  130°  of  east 
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longitude,  and  are  most  violent  in  the  Chinese  seas  during  the  south-west  monsoou, 
especially  in  the  month  of  July. " 

Part  of  the  Chinese  outlines  is  formed  by  the  stupendous  wall  that  stretches 
along  the  northern  frontier,  over  plains,  rivers,  and  mountains,  for  about  1500  miles  ; 
and  whether  considered  as  a  mighty  effort  of  human  industry,  or  a  monument  of 
laborious  folly,  it  forms  an  artificial  boundary  unrivalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Its  height  is  about  25  feet,  but  its  breadth  sufficient  for  several  horsemen  to 
ride  abreast ;  and  it  is  said  that  one-third  of  the  men  in  China  capable  of  labour 
were  employed  for  five  years  in  its  construction.  The  remainder  of  the  outlines 
stretches  through  an  undefined  country  on  the  eastern  regions  of  Tartary. 

In  the  general  aspect  of  its  surface,  China  may  be  described  as  a  flat  and  fertile 
country,  sometimes  gently  varied  with  hills,  but  seldom  exhibiting  a  mountainous 
appearance,  except  towards  the  Tartarian  confines,  and  some  districts  of  the  south. 
Mr.  Ellis  strongly  depicts  the  flat  and  uninteresting  nature  of  the  scenery  through 
which  they  had  travelled,  when  he  says  "  a  range  of  mountains  was  visible  at  sun- 
rise in  the  south-east,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  to  them  with  the  same  interest 
as  to  high-land  after  a  sea  voyage ;  indeed,  what  with  uniformity  of  objects,  and  of 
level,  the  country  since  we  left  Tung-chow  (nearly  550  miles)  was  as  little  interesting 
as  the  expanse  of  blue  water."  The  north-east  part,  however,  is  the  most  level.  A 
range  of  mountains  runs  from  east  to  west  through  several  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
about  the  32d  degree  of  latitude.  Some  extend  from  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
latitude  towards  the  south,  where  they  seem  to  meet  another  ridge  of  hills  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Canton.  Other  ridges  rise  on  the  confines 
of  Tartary,  and  gradually  ascend  till  they  lose  themselves  in  the  Table  land  of  central 
Asia. 

Rivers  are  the  most  distinguishing  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  China. 
The  general  inclination  of  this  part  of  Asia  has  already  been  noticed  as  being  towards 
the  east  and  south-east,  and  the  vast  elevation  of  the  Plateau,  with  its  distance  from 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  give  great  scope  for  the  accumulation  of  the  multitudinous  streams 
that  descend  from  its  eastern  acclivities.  The  rivers  of  China  are,  therefore,  not 
only  numerous,  but  many  of  them  large,  and  several  are  noble  streams  when  they 
pass  its  confines.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  Hoang-Ho, 
which  run  nearly  across  the  centre  of  the  country  from  west  to  east.  The  Yang- 
tse-Kiang  has  struck  all  travellers  with  admiration  from  the  grandeur  of  its  stream. 
Marco  Polo  considered  it  the  largest  river  on  the  globe;  and  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  that 
only  those  of  the  New  World  can  dispute  its  title  to  the  "  first-born  of  the  ocean." 
Its  name  is  literally  "  Son  of  the  sea,"  and  it  is  also  often  designated  by  the  titles  of 
Ta-Kiang,  "Great  river,"  and Kiang, "'  River."  It  originates  in  the  unexplored  regions 
of  Central  Asia,  and  after  collecting  the  waters  of  many  streams  that  converge  from 
the  elevations  on  the  sides  of  its  great  basin,  it  passes  the  western  borders,  about  the 
28th  degree  of  latitude,  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  that  open  a  passage  towards 
the  south  east.  Entering  China  Proper,  its  course  becomes  circuitous,  and  it  flows 
through  regions  often  thronged  with  population,  diversified  with  woody  mountains, 
frequently  crowned  with  temples,  and  rendered  very  picturesque.  When  Lord 
Amherst's  embassy  returned  from  China,  they  traversed  this  river  for  about  285 
miles,  and  the  average  width  of  the  whole  course,  was  at  least  two  miles.  Its  islands 
were  numerous,  large,  and  extremely  fertile  ;  while  in  many  places  mountains,  hills, 
vallies,  streams,  and  woods,  are  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  most  varied  combina- 
tions. Its  course  is  winding,  and  the  climate  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes  is  delightful.  Its  whole  length  exceeds  2200  miles,  and  the  tributary  streams 
that  flow  into  it  are  many,  and  some  of  them  equalling  the  Thames  in  magnitude. 
It  waters  several  cities  in  its  course  through  the  central  parts  of  the  country,  and 
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after  patting  Nankin,  falls  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  nearly  two  degrees  east  of  tliat  eitv, 
and  about  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  lloANG-Ho,  or  Yellow  Hirer,  also  rises  in  the  mountains  of*  Taitarv,  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Yaug-t;»c-kiang,  and  after  approaching  nearly  to  each 
other,  they  separate  for  more  than  1000  miles.  The  former  follows  a  devious OOUIBe 
towards  the  north-east  near  the  boundaries  of  China  and  Tartary,  till  it  makes  a 
sweep  in  the  latter  country,  winds  to  the  east,  and  afterwards  to  the  south, penetra- 
ting the  great  wall  about  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  aid  the  110th  of  longitude. 
It  continues  its  southern  direction  for  three  or  four  degrees,  and  then  turns  towards 
the  Yellow  Sea,  which  it  enters  after  a  course  of  nearly  2000  miles.  The  tributary 
streams  to  this  river  are  likewise  numerous,  and  many  of  them  large,  but  a  list  of 
their  uncouth  names,  (nothing  more  being  known  respecting  many  of  them)  would 
be  destitute  of  interest.  The  Hoang-Ho  runs  through  a  flatter  region  than  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  and  in  many  places  embankments  are  made  to  prevent  its  overflowing  the 
adjacent  country.  Rising  near  the  same  place,  these  two  mighty  streams  approach, 
and  fall  into  the  same  sea  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other. 

They  also  collect  most  of  the  streams  that  water  the  central  regions  of  China, 
but  there  are  several  others  of  considerable  magnitude  that  are  independent  rivers. 
The  Pei-ho,  which  rises  beyond  the  great  wall,  passes  Pekin,  and  flows  into  the  gulf 
of  Pee-tche-Lee.  The  embassies  of  Lord  Macartney  and  Lord  Amherst  went  up  this 
river  in  their  route  to  the  Chinese  capital.  The  Ta-tscln-Ho  falls  into  the  southern 
part  of  the  tame  gulf  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  Pei-ho.  The  Kang-Kiang  flows 
towards  the  south,  and  enters  the  sea  near  Canton,  giving  access  to  the  interior  for 
the  commerce  of  that  city.  Its  length  is  about  700  miles. 

Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  Canal  navigation  of  this  empire,  and  the 
Great  Canal  which  extends  almost  from  Pekin  to  the  river  Yang  tse  kiang  is  repre- 
sented as  a  work  of  stupendous  magnitude.  Most  of  the  principal  rivers  crossing 
the  country  from  west  to  east,  a  grand  communication  from  north  to  south,  as  well 
as  the  connexion  of  these  rivers  by  smaller  canals,  were  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  its  internal  commerce,  and  with  this  view  the  Great  Canal  is  said  to  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  10th  century,  and  to  have  required  43  years  for  its  completion. 
Its  native  name  is  Cha-ho,  or  "  river  of  flood  gates."  It  is  not  constructed  upon 
the  same  scientific  principles  as  the  Canals  of  Europe,  nor  filled  like  them  with 
standing  water,  but  is  generally  led  along  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  made  for  conducting 
their  waters  by  an  artificial  channel  till  they  join  some  other  stream.  The  want  of 
locks  causes  it  to  follow  a  devious  course  ;  and  when  flood  gates  become  necessary 
on  a  descent  to  check  the  current,  they  are  simply  formed  of  thick  planks  let  down 
separately  into  grooves  cut  into  two  projections  of  stone  ;  but  the  level  is  so  well 
preserved  that  these  are  seldom  required  within  a  mile  of  each  other.  Slight  wooden 
bridges  are  often  thrown  over  these  abutments,  which  are  easily  removed  while 
vessels  pass.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  about  500  miles  ;  but  as  a  specimen 
of  human  art  and  labour,  Mr.  Abel  thinks  it  has  been  over-rated,  though  it  is  doubt- 
less of  great  importance  to  the  empire,  both  as  a  communication  between  its 
northern  and  southern  provinces,  and  as  a  vast  sluice  by  which  the  lakes  and  marshes 
are  drained,  and  the  overflowings  of  the  Great  Yellow  river  discharged.  After  passing 
this  river,  it  is  continued  to  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  which,  with  its  tributary  stream, 
the  Kan-Kiang,  carries  the  navigation  to  the  base  of  a  chain  of  mountains  which 
skirt  the  northern  borders  of  the  province  of  Canton.  After  a  land  carriage  of  a  single 
day  across  this  ridge,  the  navigation  is  again  opened  to  the  city  of  Canton.  Several 
other  canals  also  join  most  of  the  chief  rivers,  and  intersect  the  country  like  a  net- 
work; but  as  they  are  cut  through  level  districts,  and  an  alluvial  soil,  they  present  none 
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)f  those  difficulties  in  their  construction  which  have  exercised  so  much  ingenuity  in 
many  parts  of  England. 

China  contains  several  extensive  Lakes,  but  that  of  Poyang  is  the  best  known, 
from  its  having  been  passed  through  by  the  late  embassy.  Itissituatednearthesouthern 
bend  of  the  Great  River,  in  the  30th  degree  of  latitude.  The  sceneiy  near  its  banks 
Mr.  Ellis  represents  as  mountainous  and  highly  picturesque,  particularly  on  the  west 
side,  along  which  they  sailed  ;  but  the  lake  was  so  much  covered  with  low  islands, 
that  no  very  great  extent  of  water  could  be  seen  at  once.  Numerous  towns  enliven 
its  banks,  and  the  pagodas  adorn  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The 
Embassy  sailed  about  60  miles  on  this  lake,  but  it  appears  to  be  narrow  in  propor- 
tion, and  to  be  divided  into  two  branches.  It  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  which 
render  its  navigation  dangerous. — According  to  the  best  information  Mr.  E.  could 
collect,  the  Tung-Ting  lake,  which  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  but  about  250 
miles  further  west,  is  much  larger  than  Po-yang,  being  about  300  miles  in  its  greatest 
extent. — Two  considerable  lakes  are  also  met  with  north  of  Nankin,  between  the 
places  where  the  two  great  rivers  approach  nearest  each  other,  before  their  termi- 
nation in  the  Eastern  sea.  The  province  of  Hou-quang,  in  which  the  Tung-Ting  is 
situated,  implies  the  country  of  Lakes,  and  contains  a  great  number,  but  most  of 
them  are  small. 

As  China  stretches  into  both  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  the  Climate  of 
the  northern  regions  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  southern.  The  latter  is 
exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  tropical  heats,  but  modified  by  the  monsoons  and 
sea-breezes  near  the  coasts.  In  the  northern  regions,  the  cold  is  sometimes 
severe  for  two  or  three  months,  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground  without  intermis- 
sion, and  the  height  of  the  thermometer  at  night  is  often  less  than  20°,  and  frequently 
below  the  freezing  point  during  the  day.  While  the  temperature  of  the  southern 
provinces,  therefore,  exceeds  that  of  Bengal,  the  northern  districts  experience  a  degree 
of  cold  seldom  felt  in  England.  The  other  parts  of  the  empire  partake  of  all  the 
intermediate  degrees.  In  the  south  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  often  extreme, 
and  the  same  silence  and  cessation  from  business  prevail  as  at  midnight.  About  the 
equinoxes,  these  provinces  are  often  visited  by  hurricanes,  but  at  other  times  the 
sky  is  serene,  the  atmosphere  is  generally  moist,  and  the  appearance  of  vegetation 
delightful. 

The  Soil  of  such  a  region  cannot  fail  to  possess  every  variety,  from  the 
debris  of  the  primitive  rocks  to  the  decayed  matter  of  the  vegetable  productions.  A 
great  part  of  the  low  districts  is  alluvial  and  entirely  free  from  stones  ;  other  tracts 
are  composed  of  gravel,  or  covered  with  rocks  ;  while  clay  of  the  finest  quality  is 
seen  in  various  provinces. 

Much  has  been  written  in  favour  of  Chinese  Agriculture,  much  more,  in  fact,thanit 
deserves.  By  some  authors  it  has  been  represented  as  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection,  and  almost  every  patch  of  ground  as  covered  with  food  for  man.  Sir  George 
Staunton  observes,  "  where  the  face  of  the  hill  or  mountain  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  level  surface  of  the  earth,  the  slope  is  converted  into  a  number  of  terraces,  one 
above  another,  each  of  which  is  supported  by  mounds  of  stone.  By  this  manage- 
ment it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  whole  face  of  a  mountain  completely  cultivated 
to  the  summit.  These  stages  are  not  confined  to  the  culture  of  any  particular  vege- 
table. Pulse,  grain,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  and  a  variety  of 
other  culinary  plants,  are  produced  upon  them.  A  reservoir  is  sunk  in  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  The  rain  water  collected  in  it  is  conveyed  by  channels  successively 
to  the  different  terraces  placed  upon  the  mountain's  side.  In  spots  too  rugged, 
barren,  steep,  or  high  for  raising  other  plants,  the  camellia  sesanque,  and  divers  firs, 
particularly  the  larch,  are  cultivated  with  success."     The  collection  and  preserva- 
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tion  of  manure  h  a  part  of  the  system  that  is  carefully  attended  to;  and  almost 
every  decayed  suostance,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  that  can  be  preserved,  is  applied 
to  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Abel  does  not  think  that  cultivation  is  carried  to  such  perfection  in  China 
as  it  has  generally  been  represented.  He  observed  many  hills  well  adapted  to 
terrace  culture,  wholly  untilled,  and  "  much  land  capable  of  cultivation  that  was 
neglected."  Large  marshy  plains  were  seen  with  scarcely  any  marks  of  husbandry 
upon  them  ;  and,  however  skilled  the  Chinese  may  be  in  raising  a  quick  succession 
of  crops  from  good  land,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  much  so  in  the  improvement 
of  waste  ground.  Irrigation  is  practised  wherever  water  can  be  obtained,  and  great 
care  is  bestowed  in  keeping  the  land  free  from  weeds.  Fallows  do  not  enter 
into  their  system.  Their  husbandry  is  represented  as  very  neat,  though  the  im- 
plements employed  are  extremely  simple.  The  plough  has  but  one  handle,  and 
is  without  a  coulter ;  while  the  harrow  is  much  finer  than  in  England,  and  the 
pulverization  of  the  soil  is,  consequently,  more  complete.  A  late  traveller  remarks 
that  all  the  observations  he  had  made  led  him  to  conclude,  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese,  that  "  as  horticulturists,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  a  considerable  share 
of  merit ;  but,  on  the  great  scale- of  agriculture,  they  are  not  to  be  mentioned  with 
many  European  nations."  Rice  is  grown  in  abundance  in  all  the  southern  provinces, 
where  the  soil  is  proper  for  its  production.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  raised  in  the  more 
northern  districts,  and  a  variety  of  esculent  vegetables  and  fruits  are  raised  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  used  as  a 
common  vegetable  in  various  provinces. 

Among  the  choicest  vegetables  are  the  Petsai  and  Tea,  "  The  Petsai  (says 
Mr.  Abel)  is  quite  a  national  plant.  The  quantity  of  it  consumed  all  over  the 
Chinese  empire,  but  especially  in  Pekin,  is  immense  ;  the  nine  gates  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  being  frequently  choked  by  various  vehicles  laden  with  it, 
which  pass  through  them  daily  from  morning  till  night,  during  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  November.  This  vegetable  may  in  fact  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
Chinese  what  the  potatoe  is  to  the  Irish.  It  is  prized  by  all  classes,  and  esteemed 
by  them  as  a  necessary  of  life.  It  is  cultivated  in  all  parts,  and  receives  a  greater 
share  of  horticultural  labour  and  skill  than  any  other  plant.  In  rearing  it,  the 
Chinese  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  their  celebrated  manure,  called  by  them 
Ta-F^w,  composed  chiefly  of  human  ordure. 

"  This  plant,  which  I  have  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  found  equal  to  any  lettuce, 
has  somewhat  the  flavour,  when  boiled,  of  asparagus.  It  often  weighs  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds,  and  reaches  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  Chinese  preserve 
it  during  the  winter  by  different  methods;  many  pickle  it  in  salt  and  vinegar, 
others  keep  it  fresh,  either  by  planting  it  in  large  quantities  in  wet  sand,  at  the 
bottom  of  trenches  cut  for  the  purpose,  or  after  drying  it  in  the  sun,  by  burying  it 
deep  in  the  earth.  Those  who  wish  to  preserve  it  for  a  short  time  only,  place  it  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  surface,  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  straw  and  earth." 

Tea  is  likewise  one  of  the  great  articles  of  cultivation  in  some  districts  and 
situations  of  this  empire.  It  is  principally  raised  between  the  27th  and  31st  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  considerably  elevated  above  the  plains. 

The  soil  in  which  it  appears  to  thrive  best  is  a  dry  gravel,  frequently  formed  of 
the  decomposition  of  rocks,  and  where  but  little  vegetable  mould  can  be  accumu- 
lated. The  green  tea  district  is  in  the  province  of  Kiangnan,  and  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  north-western  side  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  29  and  31 
degrees  of  latitude.  That  where  the  black  tea  is  produced  is  in  the  province  of 
Fokien,  and  on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills  between  the  27th 
and  the  29th  degrees.     The  plants  appear  to  be  of  different  kinds.     The  leaves  from 
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which  the  green  tea  is  made,  are  larger,  thinner,  and  of  a  lighter  colour  than  those 
from  which  the  black  is  produced,  even  when  grown  in  the  same  soil  and  situation. 
Though  these  are  the  two  districts  from  which  the  tea  consumed  in  Europe  is  pro- 
cured, its  cultivation  is  not  entirely  confined  to  them,  as  the  plant  flourishes  in 
nigher  latitudes,  and  even  extends  as  far  as  the  45th  degree  in  some  parts  of  the 
Japanese  dominions.  That  it  will  also  thrive  under  a  much  lower  parallel  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  success  of  the  plantations  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the 
vigorous  state  of  several  plants  in  Sir  Hudson  Low's  garden,  in  St.  Helena.  In 
both  these  situations,  as  well  as  at  Macao,  and  in  China,  the  plantations  are  consi 
derably  elevated. 

In  the  management  of  this  plant,  there  does  not  appear  much  attention  required 
till  the  leaves  are  fit  to  gather.  When  the  seeds  are  committed  to  a  favourable  soil, 
little  more  is  necessary  than  to  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds.  By  intelligence 
gained  in  China  from  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  process,  it  appears  that  either 
of  the  plants  already  referred  to  will  produce  the  green  tea,  but  that  the  thin-leaved 
kind  is  preferred,  which  seems  to  corroborate  the  opinion,  that  the  two  different 
sorts  are  produced  by  the  greater  or  less  heat  used  in  drying  them.  The  ground 
requires  to  be  replanted  every  six  or  eight  years.  When  the  trees  are  three  years 
old,  they  produce  leaves  fit  for  use.  In  the  early  part  of  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
young  leaves  begin  to  appear,  they  are  picked,  and  this,  in  consequence  of  their 
comparative  scarcity  and  high  price,  is  called  imperial  tea,  and  is  consumed  only 
by  the  rich.  In  May  they  take  the  leaves  a  second  time,  when  some  of  them  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  while  others  are  still  small ;  and  this  mixture  of  the 
young  with  the  full-grown  leaves  is  said  to  form  the  Bohea.  The  third  gathering  is 
about  the  middle  of  summer,  when  all  the  leaves  are  full  grown. 

Besides  the  vegetable  products  that  are  the  common  objects  of  agriculture, 
China  yields  a  variety  of  trees  and  fruits.  Among  the  trees  are  several  species  of 
oaks,  principally  of  the  evergreen  kinds.  An  interesting  account  of  these  is  given 
in  a  work,  entitled  Memoires  concernant  les  Chinois,  where  it  is  asserted,  that  oaks 
upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  twenty-four  in  circumference,  are  common 
in  China.  Oak  is  used  for  building,  dyeing,  and  various  other  purposes,  and  in 
some  provinces  acorns  serve  as  food  for  the  peasants.  They  are  often  eaten  with- 
out any  preparation,  while  at  other  times  they  are  pulverized  and  made  into  cakes. 
Numerous  pines  grow  in  the  elevated  districts,  and  other  valuable  timber  clothes 
the  lower  parts  of  the  hills.  The  tallow-tree,  which  seems  to  be  the  Croton  Sebi- 
ferum  of  Linnaeus,  "  was"  (says  a  gentleman  who  lately  traversed  that  country  from 
Pekin  to  Canton)  "  one  of  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  widely  diffused 
of  the  plants  found  by  us  in  China.  We  first  met  with  it  a  few  miles  south  of 
Nankin,  and  continued  to  remark  it,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  till  our  arrival 
at  Canton.  We  often  saw  it,  imitating  the  oak  in  the  height  of  its  stem,  and  the 
spread  of  its  branches.  Its  foliage  has  the  green  and  lustre  of  the  laurel.  Its  small 
flowers,  of  a  yellow  colour,  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  its  terminal  branches.  Clus- 
ters of  dark-coloured  seed  vessels  succeed  them  in  autumn,  and,  when  matured, 
burst  asunder,  and  disclose  seeds  of  a  delicate  whiteness." 

Another  of  these  peculiarities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  the  oil  plant,  called 
the  Camellia  oleifera,  by  Mr.  Abel,  but  Tcha-Yeou  by  the  Chinese.  This  botanist 
observes,  "  We  sometimes  found  it  of  the  magnitude  of  a  moderate-sized  cherry- 
tree,  and  always  that  of  a  large  shrub,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  bearing 
a  profusion  of  large  single  while  blossoms.  This  circumstance  gave  an  interesting 
and  novel  character  to  the  places  which  it  covered.  They  often  looked  in  the 
distance  as  if  lightly  covered  with  snow,  but  on  a  nearer  view  exhibited  one  im- 
mense garden." 
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Domestic  Animals  are  not  numerous  in  China,  but  horses,  mules,  cattle,  buf- 
faloes, sheep,  camels,  and  other  kinds,  are  met  with  in  most  districts.  Many  of  the 
wild  and  ferocious  species  found  in  other  eastern  parts  exist  in  this  country,  but 
their  haunts  have  been  greatly  restricted  by  the  increase  of  cultivation.  Du  Haldt 
says  that  the  lion  is  not  among  the  Chinese  quadrupeds,  but  that  there  are  tigers, 
bears,  wild-boars,  camels,  dromedaries,  deer,  and  several  others.  The  musk-deer 
ranges  over  some  of  the  mountains  as  well  as  in  Tibet.  The  horses  are  small  but 
spirited  and  indefatigable.  A  peculiar  species  of  ape  is  also  said  to  exist  in  China, 
but  the  descriptions  of  some  animals  given  by  Du  Halde  are  too  fabulous  to  be 
repeated. 

A  great  part  of  China  being  a  flat  alluvial  country,  it  must  necessarily  be 
destitute  of  Minerals,  but  they  abound  in  several  of  the  mountainous  districts. 
Gold  and  silver  are  procured  in  some  places,  though  they  are  not  generally  worked, 
from  an  apprehension  that  mining  would  interfere  with  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
which  they  consider  as  the  most  noble  and  essential  employment.  Iron,  copper, 
lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  rock  crystal,  and  several  kinds  of  marbles  abound.  Tutenague 
is  likewise  a  mineral  product  of  China.  It  is  principally  obtained  in  the  province 
Hou-quang,  and  is  distinct  from  a  species  of  white  copper  which  is  found  in  this 
country.  Coal  is  met  with  in  many  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  is  the  common 
fuel  at  Pekin  and  several  other  places.  What  is  called  the  Chinese  musical  stone, 
is  a  species  of  sonorous  black  marble.  Various  other  minerals  may  exist  in  the 
mountains  towards  the  confines  of  Tartary  that  are  still  unknown  to  Europeans. — 
Nothing  specific  has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  Mineral  Waters  of  this 
empire. 
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Principal  Cities,  Toums,  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

CHINA  has  long-  been  considered  as  a  region  of  cities,  and  many  of  them  are  no 
doubt  crowded  with  people,  but  others  have  wide  cultivated  spaces  •within  their 
walls.  Like  every  thing  else  in  this  country,  they  are  characterised  by  a  uniformity 
that  has  forcibly  impressed  all  observers,  and  so  strong  was  Du  Halde's  conviction 
of  this,  that,  in  his  history  of  China,  he  has  given  only  one  general  description  of 
a  Chinese  city.  Subsequent  travellers,  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  interior  of  this  empire,  have  also  confirmed  the  remark,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  correctness  of  his  delineation,  except  in  being  too  highly  coloured  in 
reference  to  the  temples  and  public  buildings,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  either  contributed  to  the  honour,  or  been  benefactors,  of  the  nation.  "  The 
cities  of  China  (he  says)  are  generally  of  a  square  form,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls, 
having  projecting  towers  at  regular  intervals,  and  are  usually  encompassed  by  a 
ditch,  either  dry  or  full  of  water ;  distributed  through  streets  and  squares,  or  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  gates,  are  round  hexagonal,  or  octagonal  towers  of 
unequal  height,  triumphal  arches,  beautiful  temples  dedicated  to  idols,  and  monu- 
ments erected  in  honour  of  the  heroes  of  the  nation,  or  of  those  who  have  rendered 
important  benefits  to  the  state,  or  to  the  people  ;  and,  lastly,  some  public  buildings 
more  remarkable  for  extent  than  magnificence.  The  squares  are  large,  the  streets 
long  and  of  variable  breadth,  some  wide,  others  narrow,  the  houses  have  for  the 
most  part  but  a  ground  floor,  and  rarely  exceed  one  story.  The  shops  are  varnished 
and  ornamented  with  silk  and  porcelain.  Before  each  door  is  fixed  a  painted  and 
gilded  board,  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  supported  on  a  pedestal,  and  having  inscribed 
on  it  three  large  characters,  chosen  by  the  merchant  for  the  sign  of  his  shop,  and 
distinguishing  it  from  all  others.  To  these  are  often  added  a  list  of  the  articles  to 
be  disposed  of,  and  the  name  of  the  seller.  Under  all,  and  conspicuous  by  their 
size,  are  the  characters  Pou-hou  '  no  cheating  here.' " 

Some  modifications  of  this  general  sketch  necessarily  arise  from  local  circum- 
stances, but  the  outline  is  faithfully  correct.  Where  stone  is  plentiful,  the  streets 
are  paved,  like  those  of  European  cities,  but  in  alluvial  districts,  where  it  is  scarce, 
they  are  full  of  mud,  and  almost  impassable  in  the  rainy  seasons.  Most  travellers 
have  remarked  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  within  the  walls,  and  Mr.  Barroic 
mentions  the  screens  that  are  often  thrown  across  the  streets,  as  affording  the  pas- 
sengers a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain.  Another  peculiar  point  of  view  under 
which  the  cities  of  this  great  empire  appear  to  a  European  observer,  is  the  total 
want  of  all  classical  fame  or  interesting  associations.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Ellis 
observes,  in  reference  to  Nankin,  and  the  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  all 
other  places  in  the  empire,  "  I  felt  most  forcibly  the  deficiency  of  interest  in  every 
thing  relating  to  China,  from  the  whole  being  unconnected  with  classical  or  chival- 
rous recollections.  Here  are  no  temples,  once  decorated  and  still  bearing  the  marks 
of  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  no  sites  of  forums  once  filled  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  no  plains  once  stained  with  the  blood  of  patriots 
and  heroes  ;  no,  it  is  antiquity  without  dignity  or  veneration,  and  continuous  civili- 
zation without  generosity  or  refinement." 
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With  these  introductory  remarks,  a  very  brief  selection  of  Chinese  cities  must 
saflice. — Pekin  and  Nankin,  or  the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts,  are  the  two  cliiet 
cities  in  China. — Pekin  is  situated  on  a  plain,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
empire,  and  within  sight  of  the  elevated  blue  mountains  of  Tartarv.  Its  lofty  and 
extensive  walls  flanked  with  numerous  bastions  and  stupendous  towers  give  it  an 
impressive  appearance  not  unworthy  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  These  walls 
are  composed  of  bluish  sun-baked  bricks,  raised  on  a  basis  of  granite  ;  but  the 
middle  is  filled  with  earth,  so  that  the  brick-work  is  rather  a  facing  than  a  solid 
wall.  This  barrier  is  30  feet  high  and  25  thick  at  the  bottom,  but  sloping  towards  the 
top.  The  towers  intended  for  their  defence,  are  about  70  yards  distant  from  each 
other,  which  is  reckoned  a  bow  shot.  No  cannon  appears  to  be  mounted, 
but  wooden  representations  are  seen  over  the  gates,  at  the  openings,  like  the 
port-boles  of  a  man  of  war.  Marco  Polo  and  other  early  t  raw  Hers  describe  Pekin 
by  the  name  of  Cambalu,  which  had  then  been  recently  built  by  the  Tartar  con- 
querors, adjoining  the  Chinese  city  of  Tai/du.  Cambalu  still  forms  the  chief  part  of 
Pekin,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  principal  wall,  which  encloses  an  area  of  about 
fourteen  square  miles.  The  old  Chinese  portion  of  the  city  is  also  encompassed  by 
a  dilapidated  wall,  and  is  about  nine  square  miles  in  extent,  besides  which,  th« 
suburbs  cover  a  large  space. 

Their  customary  method  has  been  preserved  in  the  plan  of  this  city.  Two  great 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  divide  it  into  quarters.  Each  of 
them  is  about  four  miles  long  and  forty  yards  broad.  Nearly  all  the  other  streets 
are  very  narrow,  and  most  of  them  merely  lanes.  The  principal  streets  are  com- 
posed of  rows  of  shops,  upon  which  painting  and  gilding  are  lavished  with  great 
prodigality.  Blue,  green,  and  gold  are  the  prevailing  colours  on  the  walls.  The 
goods  are  not  only  displayed  in  the  shops,  but  generally  piled  in  the  streets  in  the 
front  of  the  houses,  before  which  the  boards  are  erected  that  have  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  These  are  frequently  surmounted  by  various  coloured  flags  and  streamers. 
There  is  also  a  profusion  of  horn,  silk,  muslin,  and  paper  lanterns  displayed  before 
the  doors,  in  every  shape  that  imagination  can  suggest,  and  which,  combined  with  the 
regular  arrangement  of  the  streets,  and  the  banner-like  appearance  of  the  flags  and 
streamers,  give  Pekin  the  appearance  of  an  immense  Tartar  camp.  A  vast  number 
of  trades  are  carried  on  in  the  streets,  where  booths  and  stalls  are  erected  for  the 
sale  of  fruit,  rice,  tea,  and  almost  every  necessary  of  life.  The  display  of  the  mer- 
chandize before  the  shops,  the  numerous  camels  laden  with  coals  from  the  confines 
of  Tartarv,  added  to  the  crowds  of  wheel-barrows  and  hand-carts,  conveying  vege- 
tables for  the  supply  of  the  vast  population,  leave  but  a  small  space  in  the  widest 
streets  unoccupied ;  while,  even  this  is  frequently  filled  by  the  pompous  processions 
of  men  in  office,  with  their  strange  insignia,  or  the  long  trains  attendant  upon 
marriages  and  funerals.  The  noise  of  the  multitudes  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  all 
kinds  of  wares,  is  rendered  still  more  perplexing  and  discordant  by  the  professions  of 
jugglers,  the  incantations  of  conjurors,  the  invitations  of  fortune-tellers,  the  tricks 
of  m  iiintebanks,  the  pretensions  of  quack-doctors,  the  arts  of  comedians,  and  the 
strains  of  musicians.  Tartar  females  are  likewise  seen  mingling  with  the  crowd, 
bestriding  horses  like  the  men,  and  displaying  all  that  skill  in  their  management 
for  which  they  are  so  renowned. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  all  the  efforts  of  Chinese  taste  have  been 
exhausted  in  adorning  the  capital.  The  most  numerous  and  conspicuous  ornamental 
buildings  are  those  generally  called  triumphal  arches.  They  consist  of  a  central 
gateway  with  a  smaller  arch  on  each  side,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  narrow 
root'.  Gilding,  varnishing,  and  painting,  are  employed  to  give  them  all  possible 
brilliancy,  and  from  the  large  gold  inscriptions  they  bear,  each  seems  to  have  been 
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erected  to  the  memory  of  some  distinguished  individual,  or  on  some  memorable 
occasion.  The  same  profusion  of  temples  and  pagodas  distinguishes  this,  as  well  as 
the  other  Chinese  cities.  The  Emperors  palace  is  surrounded  by  what  is  called  the 
yellow  wall,  from  the  colour  of  the  varnished  tiles  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  incloses 
a  quadrangular  spqge  about  a  mile  in  one  direction,  and  three-quarters  in  the  other. 
Here  Chinese  art  seems  to  have  done  its  utmost  to  imitate  Nature.  Lakes,  islands, 
woods,  rivers,  mountains,  rocks  and  ravines,  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
The  various  residences  of  the  emperor  are  placed  on  hills  of  different  heights,  while 
the  most  elevated  summits  are  crowned  with  pavilions,  kiosks,  and  other  structures 
designed  for  refreshment  or  pleasure. 

The  imperial  palace  at  Yuen-  Ming-Yuen,  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city,  pre- 
sents a  similar  scene,  but  upon  a  more  extensive  scale.  The  space  included  withiu 
this  royal  demense,  exceeds  90  square  miles,  and  contains  thirty  different  residences 
belonging  to  the  Emperor,  with  all  the  necessary  appendages  to  each.  Most  of 
them,  however,  do  not  possess  any  thing  very  imperial.  If  stripped  of  their  paltry 
gilding,  they  would  seldom  be  much  superior  to  good  English  barns.  The  hall  of 
audience  is  one  of  the  handsomest  structures.  Its  length  is  110  feet,  breadth  42,  and 
neight  20 ;  but  the  annexed  plate  will  convey  a  much  better  idea  of  it  than  any 
verbal  description. 

The  scenery  of  this  place  is  not  without  its  attractions,  and  manifests  some 
taste  in  the  royal  choice.  A  member  of  the  late  embassy  observes,  after  arriving 
at  this  spot  about  the  dawn  of  day,  and  having  travelled  through  a  flat  space  of 
200  miles,  remarkable  neither  for  its  productions  nor  its  cultivation,  "  we  beheld 
unusual  charms  in  the  hills,  trees,  and  flowers  which  surrounded  us.  Fields  of 
Nelumbo  rearing  high  its  glossy  leaves  and  gorgeous  flowers,  edged  by  trees  with 
the  foliage  of  the  Cassia  spread  at  our  feet,  whilst  the  Tartar  mountains,  approxi- 
mated by  the  haze  of  the  morning,  rose  in  the  distance.  All  the  descriptions  which 
I  had  ever  read  of  the  paradistical  delight  of  Chinese  gardens  occurred  to  my  ima- 
gination ;  but  in  imagination  only  was  I  allowed  to  enjoy  them.  Acts  of  fraud, 
tyranny,  and  violence  speedily  effaced  the  first  rising  of  pleasurable  emotion." 

According  to  Lord  Macartney's  information,  Pekin  contains  about  three  millions 
of  inhabitants;  which  is  certainly  disproportionate  to  its  magnitude,  considering  that 
none  of  the  houses  are  above  one  story  high  ;  but  the  Chinese,  and  particularly  the 
lower  classes,  crowd  into  a  very  small  space,  two  or  three  generations  living  under  the 
same  roof,  and  occupying  a  hovel  that,  in  England,  would  scarcely  be  thought  suffi- 
cient for  the  accommodation  of  one  poor  family.  For  the  general  view  of  the  Chinese 
capital,  backed  by  the  towering  mountains  on  the  border  of  Tartary,  over  which  the 
great  wall  extends,  see  the  subjoined  plate. 

Nankin,  now  called  by  the  Chinese  Kiang-ning-Fuu,  is  the  second  city  in  the 
empire,  and  was  the  ancient  capital.  Its  original  name  implies  the  southern  court, 
as  that  of  Pekin  does  the  northern.  It  was  formerly  of  immense  extent,  and  the 
compass  of  the  walls  has  been  stated  at  fourteen  leagues ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
this  space  is  now  destitute  of  population,  except  what  is  contained  in  a  few  detached 
cottages,  though  still  intersected  by  paved  roads  that  appear  once  to  have  been 
streets.  Mr.  Ellis  entered  the  outer  gate,  which  was  merely  an  archway,  and  ascended 
a  hill,  where  he  had  a  view  of  a  space  of  about  30  square  miles.  On  this  view,  Nan- 
kin appeared  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  the  inner  and  outer  of  which 
are  still  preserved,  but  the  middle  one  has  been  nearly  destroyed  ;  a  single  arch 
being  all  that  remained  across  the  road  along  which  the  party  passed.  He  describes 
the  inhabited  part  of  this  city  as  being  20  lees  from  the  outer  gate  by  which  they 
had  entered,  and  the  intermediate  space  as  occupied  by  hills,  groves,  houses,  and 
cultivation.     From  an  elevation  without  the  inner  Mall,  they  had   a  good  view 
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of  the  city,  and  observed  four  principal  streets  intersected  at  right  angles  by  smaller 
ones. 

The  largest  were  not  very  spacious,  but  they  manifested  an  unusual  cleanliness. 
Through  one  of  them  a  canal  was  observed  to  flow,  which  was  crossed  by  several 
bridges,  each  composed  of  a  single  arch.  The  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  great 
porcelain  tower,  described  by  former  writers,  but  which  the  members  of  the  late 
embassy  were  not  permitted  to  approach.  The  most  authentic  of  these  descrip- 
tions is  that  given  by  Lc  Conte  and  transcribed  by  Dtt  Halde.  It  is  an  octagonal 
tower  200  feet  high,  raised  on  a  strong  basement  of  brick-work,  and  surrounded 
with  a  flight  of  12  steps.  It  is  divided  into  nine  stories,  all  of  the  same  height,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  bottom  one,  which  is  the  largest,  is  120  feet,  or  fifteen  for 
each  side.  The  walls  are  fated  with  coarse  porcelain  slabs,  and  each  of  the  stories 
has  a  projecting  roof,  composed  of  green  tiles  highly  varnished,  and  the  whole  is 
terminated  by  a  gilt  ball.  The  interior  is  ascended  by  190  steps,  leading  through  its 
different  compartments,  which  are  fdled  with  gilt  idols  placed  in  niches  in  the  walls. 
The  Chinese  accounts  state  that  it  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Yang-loo,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  completed  in  nineteen  years,  at  an  expense 
equivalent  to  about  i.J800,000.  It  appears  to  have  been  struck  by  lightning,  as 
their  legends  state  that  the  God  of  thunder,  by  pursuing  demons  to  the  pagoda,  and 
destroying  them,  had  injured  the  building. 

Nankin  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  more  populous  than  Pekin  is  at  present,  as 
it  was  not  only  the  imperial  residence,  and  the  seat  of  the  six  great  courts  of  justice, 
that  have  now  been  removed  to  the  latter  city,  but  the  grand  emporium  of  the  empire. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  noble  river  Yang-tse-Kiang,  up  which  large 
vessels  formerly  passed  from  the  sea  ;  and  though  the  city  has  fallen  from  its  ancient 
splendour,  the  river  to  which  it  originally  owed  its  greatness  "  still  rolls  on  his 
mighty  waters,  undiminished  by  foreign  conquest,  and  unaffected  by  subverted 
empire."  Notwithstanding  the  communication  with  the  sea  seems  from  some  cause 
to  have  ceased,  this  river  affords  Nankin  a  navigable  intercourse  with  all  the  interior 
parts  of  the  empire,  while  the  Royal  Canal  connects  it  with  Pekin.  It  has  also 
been  long  noted  for  the  species  of  cotton  manufacture  so  well  known  by  its  name. 

Canton  is  the  principal  port  in  China,  and  the  only  one  that  is  open  to  the 
general  trade  of  Europeans.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong,  and 
stands  on  the  large  river  Pe-keang.  The  wall  that  surrounds  the  city  is  nearly  five 
miles  in  circuit,  and  the  suburbs  are  also  spread  over  a  wide  space.  The  city  is 
entered  by  several  gates,  at  each  of  which  there  is  a  guard-house.  Cannon  are 
mounted  on  the  walls,  and  the  town  is  defended  on  the  land  side,  by  three  strong 
torts.  Like  the  other  Chinese  cities  its  gates  are  closed  against  foreigners,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  is  to  be  seen  from  the  vicinity  but  the  high  wall.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  long,  straight,  and  narrow,  few,  even  of  the  principal,  exceeding  15  or 
20  feet  in  width.  They  are  paved  and  kept  very  clean.  The  houses  are  in  general 
built  of  brick,  and  some  of  the  streets  of  the  suburbs  are  appropriated  to  the  supply 
of  foreigners,  and  others  for  particular  artizans.  The  factories  of  the  different  nations 
allowed  to  trade  at  Canton,  extend  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  standing  separate,  and 
each  displaying  the  flag  of  its  respective  nation.  The  British  factory  surpasses  all  the 
others  in  size  and  elegance,  and  contains  large  warehouses,  and  every  accommodation 
for  carrying  on  their  extensive  commerce.  A  broad  parade  stretches  along  the  front 
of  the  factories,  to  which  the  Europeans  resort  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
Canton  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  no  correct  estimate  of  its  population  has  been 
procured,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  to  include  more  than  a  million  of  people. 
The  streets  are  frequently  so  crowded  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  in  them,  vet  no 
women  are  seen,  except  some  of  the  lower  classes.     One  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese 
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cities  and  towns  that  stand  on  the  banks  of  rivers  is,  that  besides  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  town  itself,  great  numbers  live  in  vessels  on  the  water,  aud 
have  no  other  dwelling.  Near  Canton  the  river  is  crowded  with  vessels  of  this 
description;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  numerous  junks  and  barges  are 
generally  navigated  by  their  owners,  with  their  whole  families  on  board.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  great  pagoda,  the  triumphal  arches,  and  numerous 
temples,  plentifully  stocked  with  images.  There  are  various  markets  in  Canton 
for  fish,  flesh,  and  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  provisions,  which  are  sold  cheap. 

As  all  the  other  ports  are  closed  against  foreign  vessels,  as  well  as  the  interior 
of  the  country  against  all  strangers,  no  correct  account  of  the  remaining  places  can 
be  given  beyond  the  preceding  general  description.  The  number  of  walled  towns  iu 
China  has  been  stated  at  4400.  Many  of  them  are  said  to  be  very  large  and  popu- 
lous, and  some  have  been  specified  as  rivalling  Pekin  ;  but  much  exaggeration 
evidently  prevails  on  this  topic. 

China  is  so  favourably  situated  for  producing  the  materials  used  in  the  various 
Manufactures  which  the  wants  of  civilized  society  render  necessary,  that  with 
such  an  immense  population,  it  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  a  manufacturing  nation. 
But  everything  in  China  has  long  been  stationary ;  andthoughsome  of  theartsattained 
a  certain  perfection  at  an  early  period,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  more  free 
and  enlightened  countries  of  Europe,  have  caused  most  of  the  Chinese  articles  toappear 
rude  and  grotesque.  The  porcelain,  known  by  the  name  of  the  country,  was  long 
admired,  and  the  process  of  its  manufacture  being  kept  secret,  China  supplied  all  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  but  as  the  arts  advanced  in  the  western  world,  those  in  the 
eastern  gradually  sunk  from  their  pre-eminence,  and  are  now  surpassed  by  the 
former.  Specimens  of  Chinese  ingenuity  are  displayed  in  Canton  with  a  profusion 
and  excellence  no  where  else  to  be  met  with  in  China.  A  stranger,  therefore, 
who  has  no  other  intercourse  with  the  country,  but  through  the  medium  of  this 
port,  would  form  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  general  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  particularly  of  the  state  of  manufactures  throughout  the  empire.  Various 
works  in  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  lacquer  are  daily  exhibited  of  exquisite 
workmanship  ;  but,  upon  inspection,  it  is  evident  that  most  of  them  are  formed  on 
European  models ;  and  the  excellency  of  the  articles  depends  "  upon  a  cause  quite 
unconnected  with  the  common  habits  of  the  people."  Nankeen,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  city  where  it  is  principally  manufactured,  is  well  known.  Silk,  cotton, 
paper,  and  all  the  multifarious  articles  embraced  by  human  industry,  are  made  by 
the  Chinese,  which  national  egotism  induces  them  to  consider  as  superior  to  all  that 
can  be  produced  by  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

It  has  constantly  been  the  contracted  policy  of  the  Chinese  government,  to 
avoid  connexion  with  foreigners,  and  its  exterior  Commerce  has,  therefore,  always 
been  fettered.  The  restriction  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  nature  and  situation 
of  the  country,  which  stretching  into  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  is  capable  of 
producing  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  in  great  abundance. 
The  object  of  the  government  seems  to  have  been  to  confine  the  attention  of  the 
people  entirely  to  domestic  resources,  and  rather  to  diminish  the  wants,  than  to 
increase  the  possessions  of  its  subjects.  Every  encouragement  is  consequently  given 
to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  empire.  Canals  have  been  constructed,  public 
roads  made,  and  military  posts  established,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  traveller. 
Agriculturists  are  considered  as  the  highest  class  of  inhabitants,  and  foreign  mer- 
chants as  the  lowest,  whose  object  they  think  is  to  create  artificial  wants  that  they 
may  supply  them.  Barks  of  various  descriptions  are  seen  gliding  in  all  directions 
through  the  interior  of  the  empire,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  and  an 
industrious  people.     But  so  true  is  nature  to  herself,   that  she  is  not  to  be  wholly 
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controlled  by  the  most  cautious  policy.  The  diversified  situations  of  countries 
uwiuje  their  prduiictiscs  tC  be  extremely,  various  j  but  the  ggnecal  progress  of  civi- 
lization assimilates  t  lie  wants  of  man  to  a  common  Standard,  and  renders  the  exchange 
bf  the  commodities  yielded  by  the  different  regions  of  the  globe,  a  part  of  the  plan 
which  Providence  employs  to  connect  the  multifarious  trihes  of  mankind  into 
one  common  family.  Chinese  junks  are,  therefore,  seen  in  most  of  the  eastern  seas, 
and  the  ports  of  the.  Asiatic  archipelago,  with  other  parts  of  the  oriental  world. 
The  port  Of  Chilton  lias  been  opened  to  foreign  nations,  and  numerous  ships  annually 
enter  it  both  from  Europe  and  America.  Its  teas  and  silks  are  conveyed  to  all 
countries,  while  various  foreign  productions  may  now  be  classed  among-  the  neces- 
saries of  Chinese  life  ;  and  this  interchange  of  articles  is  yearly  increased.  This 
commerce  is  confined  to  Canton,  and,  therefore,  the  exports  and  imports  of  that 
port  embrace  nearly  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  empire.  On  the  northern  fron- 
tiers, the  mercantile  transactions  with  the  Russians,  are  restricted  to  a  single  place 
near  the  common  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  The  extent  of  the  Chinese  trade 
is  exhibited  in  the  tables  subjoined  to  this  article,  and  the  general  results  in  tht 
following  brief  summary. 

British  India. 

1817-18.  Value  of  Exports  from  China    Rupees     8,083,630 

Ditto  of  Imports  to Dollars  11,999,272 

American. 

1818-19.  Value  of  Exports  from  China     Dollars     9,041, 75f> 

Ditto  of  Imports  to Dollars    1 0,0 1 7, 15 1 

British  East  India  Company. 

1S19-20.  Quantity  of  woollens  Imported  into  China     Pieces  ]50,254 

1820-21 Ditto    • 157,401 

The  value  of  the  iron,  copper,  lead,   cottons,    and  a  few  other  )  n,,„  „„,. 

articles,  was / 

1819-20.  Quantity  of  tea  Exported  from  China       lbs.  28,476,231 

Prime  cost  of  ditto d  1,766,539 

Quuntitv  of  raw  silk   lbs.  111,432 

Prime  cost  of  ditto    „f  98,240 
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Government — Laws — Army — Navy — Revenue — Political  Importance  and  Relations 
— Religion — Education —  Language,  and  Literature — Arts  and  Sciences — Manners 
and  Customs. 

TO  afford  a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  Government  some  new 
epithet  seems  necessary,  and  it  may  perhaps  with  sufficient  propriety  be  denominated, 
a  patriarchal  Despotism,  if  such  a  combination  of  terms  can  be  admitted.  In  his 
sovereign  capacity  the  Emperor  of  China  sustains  two  separate  characters,  corres- 
ponding to  the  double  appellation  of  "  Son  of  Heaven"  and  "  Father  of  his  people." 
According  to  the  duties  involved  in  the  first,  he  is  the  High  Priest,  and  he  alone 
mediates  and  intercedes  with  heaven  for  the  transgressions  of  his  people.  He  there- 
fore claims  the  merit  of  all  the  prosperity  the  empire  enjoys,  but  he  also  participates 
in  all  the  calamities  it  suffers,  and  when  insurrections,  famines,  earthquakes,  or 
inundations  afflict  the  inhabitants,  the  usual  pomp  of  the  court  is  laid  aside,  and  the 
deepest  humility  is  affected.  But  even  at  such  a  moment  he  is  still  considered  as 
the  peculiar  favorite  of  Heaven. — In  his  second  character,  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
empire,  his  people  are  supposed  to  bear  the  same  relation  towards  him  as  he  does  to 
Heaven.  His  ministers  and  magistrates  are  the  agents  between  him  and  his  subjects, 
and  execute  his  decrees  in  the  same  manner  as  heaven  has  its  agents  for  the  regula- 
tion of  terrestrial  affairs.  All  honours,  offices,  and  emoluments  emanate  from  him,  and 
are  revocable  at  his  pleasure.  His  prerogative  is  undefined  by  written  laws,  and 
uncontrouled  by  human  power,  but  not  freed  from  the  restraint  of  ancient  custom, 
which  is  the  all-pervading  power  in  Chinese  policy.  "  Heaven,"  says  Confucius, 
"  has  not  two  sons,  earth  has  not  two  kings,  a  family  has  not  two  masters,  sovereign 
power  has  not  two  directors — one  God,  one  Emperor."  In  conformity  with  this 
doctrine  the  emperor  of  China  considers  himself  as  the  supreme  monarch  of  the 
globe,  and  all  other  potentates  as  his  vassals.  This  was  openly  avowed  a  few  years 
since,  when  the  ceremony  of  prostration  was  demanded  of  the  British  embassy,  not 
merely  as  an  act  of  obeisance,  but  as  a  token  of  vassalage. 

This  self-created,  and  self-supposed  universal  autocrat,  is  also  the  fountain  of 
mercy,  as  well  as  of  honour,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  his  sacred  name 
from  reaching  the  ears  of  his  people  except  in  connexion  with  some  amiable  trait  of 
his  character.  He  is  held  up  on  all  occasions  as  the  mediator  for  his  people,  not 
only  before  the  throne  of  heaven,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  with  a  fatherly 
tenderness  in  mitigating  the  punishment  it  awards.  If  the  people  are  instructed,  it 
is  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign — if  they  are  flogged,  a  part  of  the  chastisement  is 
remitted  in  the  same  name.  To  render  his  public  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people  more  obvious,  a  large  gong  or  drum  is  suspended  at  the  outer  gate  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  every  district,  which  all  who  have  grievances  to  redress  are  per- 
mitted to  sound,  and  are  admitted,  but  woe  be  to  him  who  gives  the  alarm  without  a 
substantial  reason  If  rewards  are  to  be  distributed  they  proceed  from  the  Emperor's 
hands — if  oppression  is  to  be  punished,  his  justice  inflicts  the  stroke — if  distress  is 
relieved,  his  bounty  supplies  the  wants  of  the  poor — and  if  famine  occurs,  his  libera- 
lity opens  the  magazines  and  dispenses  the  public  stores.  The  bases  of  Chinese 
government  are  evidently  the  ancient  and  established  maxims  of  filial  piety,  which 
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give  the  father  an  absolute  authority  over  the  son  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  All 
the  good  deeds  he  performs  are  ascribed  to  the  education  given  him  by  his  father, 
but  the  disgrace  of  his  evil  ones  attaches  to  himself  alone.  On  the  same  principle  the 
sovereign  receives  all  the  merit  of  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  "  Celestial  Empire," 
but  his  ministers,  on  the  contrary,  bear  all  the  disgrace  attendant  on  its  misfortunes. 

The  emperor  possesses  the  singular  privilege  of  choosing  his  successor,  whom  he 
may  select  not  only  from  any  branch  of  the  royal  family,  but  from  any  of  his  subjects. 
Virtue  and  wisdom  are  the  professed  objects  that  guide  his  choice,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  individual  thus  chosen  is  a  junior  branch  of  the  family,  and,  indeed, 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  persons  of  low  birth,  possessing  great  talents,  have 
been  elected.  Such,  too,  is  his  absolute  dominion,  that  it  not  only  extends  to  life 
and  death,  but  reaches  even  beyond  the  grave.  If  the  public  administration  of  his 
officers  have  been  wise  and  beneficial  to  the  community,  he  confers  on  them  titles,  and 
canonizes  them  as  saints,  or,  in  their  native  language,  "  makes  them  naked  spirits," 
and  sometimes  causes  temples  to  be  erected  to  their  memory,  and  commands  them 
to  be  worshipped  as  gods. 

The  executive  government  is  divided  into  six  departments,  and  its  affairs  admi- 
nistered by  six  boards,  each  of  which  has  its  president  or  censor,  who  has  no  delibe- 
rative voice,  but  presides  to  keep  order,  and  ascertain  the  prevailing  sentiments. 
These  six,  with  some  of  the  royal  princes  form  a  seventh  board,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  supreme  council  of  the  state.  Each  board  dispatches  its  appropriate 
officers  into  all  parts  of  the  empire,  from  whom  it  receives  reports  on  the  conduct 
of  the  public  officers,  against  whom  all  persons  are  invited  to  send  information  to 
this  supreme  tribunal.  One  of  the  Collaos,  or  Presidents,  chosen  by  the  emperor,  daily 
submits  the  general  results  to  his  inspection,  and  his  decrees  are  issued  accordingly. 
So  completely,  indeed,  does  the  influence  of  Government  pervade  every  action  and 
station  of  life,  that  the  whole  system  may  be  strictly  said  to  include  only  despots 
and  slaves. 

The  Chinese  Code  of  Laws,  called  the  Leu-lee,  and  lately  translated  into 
English  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  has  undergone  various  modifications  from  the 
different  dynasties  that  have  successively  ruled  in  China,  but  they  still  bear  evident 
marks  of  having  originated  in  a  primitive  state  of  society.  The  same  principles  of 
government  and  jurisprudence  still  exist  that  regulated  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Foohee, 
nearly  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  subsequently  converted  them  from  hunters  and 
shepherds,  into  a  nation  of  agriculturists.  The  bamboo  is  the  general  scale  by 
which  the  infliction  of  punishment  is  regulated,  and  the  frequency  of  corporeal 
chastisement  imposed  by  the  laws,  would  be  shockingly  disgusting,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  interference  of  the  royal  clemency,  and  the  numerous  exemptions  in  favour 
of  particular  classes,  and  in  consideration  of  peculiar  circumstances.  The  bamboo 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  China,  is  of  two  sizes,  the  one  five  feet  eight  inches 
long,  two  and  three-fourths  broad,  and  two  inches  thick.  The  other  is  the  same  length, 
two  inches  broad,  and  one  andone-fifth  thick.  Punishments  aredivided  intofive  classes. 
The  first  is  a  moderate  correction  with  the  smaller  bamboo,  inflicted  with  a  design 
of  causing  the  transgressor  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame  for  his  past,  and  receive  a  salu- 
tary admonition  relative  to  his  future,  conduct.  The  number  of  strokes  awarded 
under  this  head,  varies  from  ten  to  fifty,  but  the  former  are  reduced  by  the  emperor's 
mercy  to  four,  and  the  latter  to  twenty.  The  second  class  extends  from  60  to  100 
blows  with  the  larger  instrument,  which  are  lessened  in  proportion.  The  third  class 
of  punishments  consists  of  temporary  banishment,  to  the  distance  of  about  150 
miles,  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years.  This  was  adopted  for  "  affording 
opportunity  of  repentance  and  amendment."  The  fourth  is  perpetual  banishment 
after  flogging,  and  the  fifth  death.     All  these  in  certain  classes,  and  under  parti- 
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cular  circumstances,  may  be  commuted  for  fines.  Plausible  as  this  theory  of  law 
and  government  may  appear,  the  practice  is  said  to  partake  of  all  the  defects  of 
despotic  authority,  and  absolute  rule,  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  scarcely 
less  defective  than  in  other  oriental  states. 

The  specific  number  of  the  Chinese  Army  is  uncertain,  as  all  the  male  popula- 
tion, with  few  exceptions,  are  registered  for  service,  when  called  upon.  The  nomi- 
nal soldiers  are,  therefore,  very  numerous,  but  as  the  principal  duties  to  which  they 
are  called,  are  to  collect  the  revenue,  to  maintain  the  general  peace  of  the  empire, 
and  guard  the  frontier  against  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  their  military  character 
deserves  little  more  than  the  name.  Since  the  conquest  of  Tartary,  in  1644,  and 
the  policy  of  uniting  it  to  the  Chinese  empire,  the  country  has  been  free  from  the 
danger  of  foreign  invasion,  except  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  the  military  character 
of  the  Chinese  has  gradually  declined,  till  it  approaches  to  a  disuse  of  arms,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  expression  is  understood  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  The 
best  defence  of  China  Proper,  is  the  almost  impassable  mountains  and  trackless 
desert  on  the  one  side,  and  a  stormy  and  unknown  sea  on  the  other.  The  emperor's 
guards  have  been  estimated  at  30,000.  Many  of  them  are  Tartar  cavalry,  which 
are  esteemed  the  best  troops  in  the  empire,  and  are  armed  with  bows  and  sabres, 
the  infantry  generally  carry  bows  or  matchlocks,  and  sometimes  swords,  and  shields 
of  wicker-work.  The  part  of  the  Chinese  army  that  is  embodied  are  chiefly  garri- 
soned in  small  parties  in  the  towns,  or  fixed  at  various  military  posts  throughout  the 
empire,  where  each  soldier  has  a  patch  of  ground  alloted  him,  which  he  cultivates 
for  his  support.  By  this  means  the  whole  army,  though  its  nominal  amount  has 
been  stated  at  a  million  of  infantry,  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  cavalry, 
costs  the  state  but  little  to  maintain  it. 

The  maritime  armament  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Navy.  It  consists  of  a  flotilla 
of  armed  junks,  designed  principally  for  the  conveyance  of  soldiers,  and  guarding 
the  coasts  against  the  piracy  of  the  Malays,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
archipelago.  As  Canton  may  be  considered  the  general  rendezvous  of  this  flotilla, 
the  late  rencounter  with  the  Alceste  is  the  best  comment  on  its  strength. 

From  the  information  obtained  during  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China, 
Sir  George  Staunton  concludes  that  the  annual  Revenue  of  this  empire  amounted 
to  about  200  million  ounces  of  silver,  which  arises  from  an  impost  of  one-tenth  on 
the  estimated  produce  of  the  land,  with  a  duty  on  salt  and  several  minor  taxes  and 
customs.  As  each  of  the  provinces  resembles  a  separate  country,  distinguished  for 
the  production  of  some  particular  article,  the  conveyance  of  these  for  the  supply  of 
the  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  constitutes  an  extensive  internal  commerce,  and  a 
transit  duty  on  their  passage  from  one  province  to  another,  forms  a  part  of  the 
national  revenue.  A  proportion  of  it  is  received  in  kind,  and  stored  in  magazines  in 
the  different  provinces.  The  expenses  of  the  local  government,  and  the  support  of  the 
army  are  first  defrayed  from  the  revenue  of  each  province,  and  then  the  remainder 
sent  to  the  royal  treasury  at  Pekin.  The  sum  thus  transmitted  in  1792  exceeded 
£12,000,000.  Many  of  the  articles  that  constitute  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
classes  are  free  from  taxation  ;  and  the  whole  annual  taxes  of  a  province  are 
frequently  taken  off,  when  it  is  visited  by  any  particular  calamity. 

In  a  country  so  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  China,  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  its  Political  Importance  and  Relations — If  Chinese  vanity,  however, 
be  taken  for  the  guide,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  It  is  the  "  Celestial  Empire,"  the 
Tien-sha.  "  inferior  only  to  heaven  ;"  and  the  Tchung-quo,  or  "  the  central  king- 
dom ;"  which  are  all  indicative  of  its  supreme  importance.  As  the  emperor  is 
considered  the  monarch  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  the  only  relation  that  can  subsist, 
in  their  opinion,  is  that  of  Lord  and  vassal.     This,  however,  ill  accords  with  Euro- 
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pean  ideas.  The  Chinese  are  a  singular  people,  among  whom  civilization  has  long 
dawned,  but  never  brightened  into  d;iy — a  people  who  have  insulated  themselves 
from  all  mankind,  and  whose  jealous  prejudices  no  art  can  remove — a  people 
possessing  a  country  not  surpassed  in  natural  and  local  advantages  by  any  other, 
and  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  presumptuous  folly  of  fancying  themselves  at  the 
summit  of  perfection,  and  the  absurd  tyranny  of  fettering  the  human  mind  by  pro- 
hibiting all  innovation  and  improvement,  ought  to  have  been  at  this  moment  the 
first  nation  on  the  globe.  With  a  country  so  extensive  and  fertile,  a  population  so 
numerous,  sober,  and  industrious,  local  advantages  so  great,  and  a  dawn  of  civilization 
so  early,  instead  of  the  supercilious  pride  and  hyperbolical  pretensions  to  universal 
empire,  which  they  now  exhibit,  they  might  have  converted  the  nation  into  the  seat  of 
glory,  wealth,  and  power,  and  their  country  into  the  temple  of  letters,  arts,  and  arms. 

Religion  has  scarcely  any  external  form  among  the  Chinese.  They  have  neither 
sabbatical  institutions,  national  priesthood,  congregational  worship,  nor  any  devo- 
tional form  of  petition  or  thanksgiving  to  the  Supreme  being : — The  emperor  is 
considered  as  the  high-priest,  and  as  standing  singly  between  heaven  and  the  people. 
He  alone  performs  the  outward  duties  of  religion,  according  to  an  ancient  ritual  at 
certain  periods,  but  in  these  services  the  people  in  general  seem  not  to  take  any  part. 
As  "  sacrifices  and  oblations  are  only  acceptable  to  heaven,  when  offered  up  with 
humble  reverence,  and  a  pure  and  upright  heart,"  he  prepares  himself  for  these 
solemnities  by  fasting,  abstinence,  and  acts  of  mercy  and  benevolence  to  his  subjects. 
A  grand  temple  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  is  the  only  national  one  in  the 
empire  dedicated  to  heaven  ;  and  in  this  the  Emperor  performs  the  solemn  ceremo- 
nies and  sacrifices  for  propitiating  the  Deity  or  expressing  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
benefits,  at  the  equinoxes  ;  the  one  for  soliciting  a  propitious  seed-time — the  other  an 
abundant  harvest.  At  such  times  all  kinds  of  business,  amusements,  marriages, 
feasts,  and  funerals,  are  suspended  in  the  capital.  The  moment  of  its  commencement 
is  announced  by  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  that  city. 

An  original  people  is  generally  distinguished  from  a  colony  by  the  simplicity  of 
their  faith,  or  the  peculiarity  of  their  superstition.  That  the  primitive  religion  of 
the  Chinese  partook  of  the  patriarchal  principle  is  evident  from  the  descriptions 
given  in  their  books.  These  contain  sublime  representations  of  the  Deity,  whom  they 
pourtray,  as  "  the  principal  of  every  thing  that  exists,  and  the  parent  of  all  living ; 
he  is  eternal,  immovable,  and  independent ;  his  power  is  unlimited,  and  his  eye 
equally  comprehends  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  heaven  and  earth  are 
under  his  government ;  and  all  circumstances  are  but  the  effect  of  his  decrees.  He 
is  pure,  holy,  and  just ;  evil  is  offensive  to  him,  but  he  regards  the  good  actions  of 
men  with  pleasure.  He  punishes  vice  with  just  severity,  even  on  the  throne,  from 
whence  he  often  casts  down  the  guilty,  and  raises  in  his  room  the  man  who  walks 
uprightly  from  obscurity.  He  relents  on  the  repentance  of  the  wicked;  and  he  sends 
forth  his  judgments  upon  the  earth,  only  that  men  may  be  led  to  consider  their  ways 
and  amend  them."  The  Supreme  being  is  also  described  as  "  He  who  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, visible,  and  yet  cannot  be  seen,  and  is  called  Khi,  he  who  may  be  heard,  yet 
does  not  speak  to  the  ears,  Hi ;  he  who  as  it  were,  we  feel,  yet  cannot  touch,  is  named 
Ouei.  These  three  our  senses  cannot  comprehend,  but  our  reason  assures  us 
that  they  are  still  but  one.  Above  there  is  no  light ;  below  there  is  no  darkness. 
He  is  eternal.  No  name  can  be  given  to  him.  He  cannot  be  resembled  by  any  thing 
that  exists.  He  is  an  image  without  figure,  and  a  figure  without  matter.  His  light 
is  surrounded  by  darkness.  If  we  look  up  to  him  above,  we  see  no  beginning,  if 
we  follow  him  we  find  no  end.  From  what  the  Tao  has  been  at  all  times,  we 
conclude  that  he  is  eternal,  he  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom." 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  priests  of  Fo  were  introduced  into 
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China  from  India.  Their  professed  religion  is  the  same  as  the  Buddhisms  of  Hin- 
dostan  and  Ceylon.  The  priests  are  called  Bonzes,  and  their  chief  deity  is  supposed 
to  be  gratified  by  the  kindness  shown  to  his  servants.  But  as  there  is  no  religious 
establishment  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  the  temples  and  priests  are  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  followers.  That  their  maintenance 
is  not  veiy profuse,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement.  "The  priests,"  says 
Mr. Ellis,  "are  taken  from  the  very  lowest  classes,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  body  more  degraded,  and  indeed  more  deserving  of  degradation.  In  their 
indifference  to  all  the  decencies  of  religion,  contrasted  with  the  multitude  of  their 
temples  and  idols,  the  Chinese  exhibit  a  striking  peculiarity  of  national  character." 
The  ancient  Chinese  seem  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  spiritual  beings,  but  they 
never  clothed  them  in  a  visible  form.  In  the  time  of  Confucius,  their  temples 
were  without  images,  and  their  guardian  gods,  and  evil  genii,  were  merely  imaginary 
beings  without  corporeal  shape  or  local  habitation.  But  when  the  priests  of  Fo 
gained  admission,  they  engrafted  the  absurdities  of  Buddhism  on  the  superstitions 
of  the  Chinese,  and  filled  their  temples  with  images,  each  having  its  peculiar  virtues 
and  influences,  and  requiring  a  contribution  for  its  support.  Many  of  these  images 
were  monstrous  gigantic  figures.  In  general  the  colossal  figures  are  baked  clay  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  coarseness  of  the  materials,  the  ornaments  of  the  drapery 
are  represented  with  great  fidelity  and  minuteness."  When  some  of  the  members 
of  the  late  embassy  visited  two  or  three  Miaos,  or  temples,  at  Sang-yuen,  the  one 
was  used  as  a  stable,  and  the  other  as  a  farm-house. 

The  priests  of  Fo  with  their  bells  and  incense — their  images  and  altars — their 
singingand  processions,  were  well  calculated  toseducetheChinese  populace.  Sostrong, 
indeed,  was  the  resemblance  between  their  temples,  priests,  and  ceremonies,  and  those 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  one  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  says,  "it  seemed  as 
if  the  devil  had  run  a  race  with  the  Jesuits  to  China,  and  having  got  the  start  of 
them,  had  contrived  these  things  for  their  mortification." — Besides  the  worshippers 
of  Fo,  the  sect  of  Tao-tse,  is  of  Chinese  origin,  and  has  existed  nearly  from  the 
days  of  Confucius.  They  resemble  the  Epicureans,  pretend  to  magic  and  alchemy 
— to  deal  with  demons — consult  oracles,  and  keep  a  number  of  old  women,  who 
are  considered  as  witches. 

Education  is  an  object  of  much  attention  among  the  Chinese.  Schools  are 
established  in  every  town,  and  almost  every  village,  in  which  youth  are  taught  the 
elements  of  useful  knowledge,  while  the  more  wealthy  have  preceptors  in  their 
houses.  Tuition  begins  as  early  as  the  child  is  capable  of  comprehending  any  thing, 
and  continues  till  he  has  attained  a  certain  proficiency.  To  ascertain  the  progress 
made  by  the  pupils,  public  examinations  are  held  at  stated  periods.  The  chief  subjects 
of  education,  according  to  Du  Halde,  are  first,  the  six  principal  virtues,  Prudence, 
Piety,  Wisdom,  Equity,  Fidelity,  and  Concord.  The  six  laudable  actions  occupy 
the  second  place  in  the  catalogue,  and  are,  obedience  to  parents,  love  to  brothers, 
harmony  with  relations,  affection  to  neighbours,  sincerity  with  friends,  and  mercy  to 
the  poor  and  miserable.  The  third  place  is  assigned  to  the  six  principal  points  of 
knowledge ;  these  are  described  as  religious  rites,  music,  archery,  horsemanship, 
writing,  and  accounts.  By  this  order  of  subjects,  the  Chinese  doubtless  designed 
to  impress  an  idea  of  the  superiority  of  virtue  to  knowledge  ;  but  the  subsequent 
delineations  of  their  character  testify  how  much  their  precepts  and  practice  are  at 
variance  with  each  other. 

The  Chinese  Language,  and  the  characters  in  which  it  is  written,  are  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  people  who  use  them.  It  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  primitive 
languages  in  existence,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  any  other,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  written  character  is  the  same  as  it  was  some  thousand  years  ago,  and  the  Ian- 
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"•uage  spoken  has  not  advanced  a  single  iota  beyond  the  meagre  and  inflexible  mo- 
nosyllable. The  dialect  in  which  they  converse,  consists  of  about  330  monosyllabic 
words,  generally  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  ending  with  a  vowel,  or  a  liquid, 
and  sometimes  with  the  double  consonant  ng.  By  means  of  four  modifications  or 
intonations  to  each  syllable,  the  words  are  extended  to  more  than  1300  distinct 
sounds ;  but  in  the  written  language  there  at  least  40,000  separate  characters, 
though  many  of  the  particles  and  expletives  necessary  in  speaking,  are  omitted  in 
writing.  It  was  long  thought  that  a  native  alone  could  attain  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  this  complicated  mode  of  expression  ;  but  the  labours  of  Drs.  Marshmun, 
Morrison,  and  others,  have  now  solved  the  mystery,  and  proved  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  its  attainment,  that  perseverance  cannot  overcome. 

Literature  is  widely  diffused  throughout  China,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  trait 
in  the  policy  of  the  reigning  power,  that  the  cultivation  of  letters  is  professedly  the 
only  channel  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.     As  appointments  and  emoluments 
are  frequently  bestowed  upon  merit  alone,  the  competitors  are  numerous,  and   lite- 
rature is  thus  spread  throughout  the  whole  community.     In  every  province  of  the 
empire  officers  are  nominated  by  the  government,  to  examine  the  candidates   for 
employment,  to  direct  their  studies,  to  hold  public  examinations  twice  a  year,  and 
to  distribute  small  prizes  among  the  most  successful.    As  a  further  encouragement, 
the  press  is  entirely  free,  which  is  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  arbitrary 
governments.     The  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  language  has   hitherto  prevented  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  literature  from  being  obtained,  but  the  removal 
of  this  obstacle  by  the  late  literary  labours  of  our  countrymen,  the  institution  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  and  the  acquisitions  of  the  missionaries  and  the  East 
India  Company's  servants,  will  doubtless  be  productive  of  a  more  enlarged  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject.     As  far  as  the  accounts  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and 
the  works  that  have  been  translated  into  English  are  calculated  to  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion, they  are  much  behind  the  European  nations  in  literary  pursuits,  but  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  mental  and  physical  productions,  they  are   immuta- 
ble, and  the  Chinese  of  the  present  day  are  not  sensibly  different  from  the  Chinese 
of  three  thousand  years  ago.     They  have  a  multiplicity  of  books  containing  the 
elements  of  useful  knowledge,  but  the  highest  class  of  their   compositions  consist 
of  five  works  ;  one  of  which  every  Chinese  who  aspires  to  any  literary  fame  must 
attentively  study.     The  first  is  the  history  of  the  empire  for  more  than  two  thousand 
vears  before  the  Christian  era ;  while  that  most  valued  by  the  Chinese,  is  the  "Book 
of  Odes,"  containing  three  hundred  short  poems,  written  at  least  1000  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.     They  are  chiefly  in  praise  of  former  sovereigns  and  legislators, 
or  descriptive  of  ancient  manners,  and  strongly  recommending  an  imitation  of  them 
in  all  the  duties  of  public  and  domestic  life.  Dr.  Morrison,  in  a  late  communication 
to  the  directors  of  the  Missionary  society,  relative  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  that  language,  observes,  "  The  Chinese  language  possesses  much  ancient  litera- 
ture, which  has  been,  for  many  centuries,  the  constant  study  of  a  body  of  privileged 
men,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Learned,  and  who  have  polished  and  wrought  up 
the  language  to  a  high  degree  of  what  they  deem  an  elegant   conciseness,  and  a 
richness  of  classical  quotation  and  allusion  ;  so  that  the  written  style  of  the  learned 
is  nearly  as  different  from  the  plain  spoken  language  of  the  people  as  the  language 
of  ancient  Rome  is  different  from  the  modern  dialects  of  Europe.     In  consequence 
of  this  the  learned  in  China  are  extremely  fastidious  in  respect  of  style,  and  loathe 
whatever  is  not  classical  Chinese.     They  are  moreover  ignorant  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  and  of  science,  and  are.  self-conceited  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  view 
whatever  is  not  consonant  to  their  experience  in  sentiment  or  manner  as  outlandish 
or  barbarous.    This  self-conceit  induces  them  to  love  darkness  even  in  matters 
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of  history,  rather  than  light,  when  its  tendency  is  to  reduce  them,  not  to  an  iuferio 
rity,  but  even  an  equality  with  other  nations." 

In  a  country  where  luxury  is  discouraged,  property  insecure,  and  only  what  is 
useful  considered  as  valuable,  little  progress  can  be  expected  in  the  fine  Arts.  As 
their  poetry  is  deficient  in  invention,  imagination,  and  dignity,  and  their  music  in 
harmony,  so  the  sister  art  of  painting  is  destitute  of  all  the  essentials  of  excellence, 
while  their  sculpture  partakes  of  similar  defects.  Though  some  of  the  enormous 
clay  figures  in  the  temples  are  not  devoid  of  expression,  yet  they  are  wanting  in 
taste.  The  inferiority  of  their  architecture  is  still  more  singular.  Though  the 
government  has  been  so  long  established,  the  country  so  populous,  and  the  people 
comparatively  civilized,  most  of  the  dwellings  are  but  one  remove  from  the  primi- 
tive tent,  and  there  is  not  a  single  public  building  either  worthy  the  monarch  or  the 
people. 

No  authentic  Chinese  document  that  has  ever  been  published  in  Europe  is  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  have  any  knowledge  of  the  pure  sciences. 
Their  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  confined  to  a  few  practical  rules  ;  and  even  their 
astronomy,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled  by  some  writers,  appears  to  have  been 
much  over-rated.  Their  notation  is  marked  by  the  symbols  of  their  language,  as 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  by  the  letters  of  their  alphabets,  and  the  com- 
mon operations  of  arithmetic  are  performed  by  a  few  balls  strung  on  wires,  and 
sometimes  by  the  joints  of  the  fingers. — Though  the  liberal  arts  and  abstract  sciences 
are  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  China,  many  of  the  mechanical  ones  are  carried  to  great 
perfection.  Whatever  depends  chiefly  upon  manual  dexterity,  can  be  executed  in 
China  as  well  as  in  any  part  of  the  western  world.  Dyeing  and  extracting 
the  materials  for  colouring  their  porcelain,  are  arts  for  which  they  have  always  been 
famed.  Their  works  in  ivory,  gems,  and  precious  stones,  with  those  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  silks,  satins,  and  several  other  articles,  as  well  as  in  spices  and  perfumes, 
are  equally  excellent. 

Singularity  attaches  to  this  original  people  in  whatever  aspect  we  viewthem,  moral 
as  well  as  physical,  civil  as  well  as  political.  Various  theories  have  been  maintained  in 
reference  to  their  origin,  which  has  been  sought  among  the  Egyptians,  derived  from  the 
Hebrews,  and  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos.  Each  of  these  positions  is  equally  remark- 
able for  the  respectability  of  its  author  and  its  opposition  to  fact.  M.  Pauw  has 
satisfactorily  shown,  that  not  the  least  iota  of  resemblance  ever  existed  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Egyptians.  No  less  untenable  is  their  Jewish  descent;  and  with  the 
Hindoos  they  present  a  contrast  rather  than  a  parallel.  They  are  uniformly  opposed 
in  physical  and  moral  character,  in  language,in  religion,  and  in  political  institutions. 
The  first  glance  at  their  portraits  (see  the  preceding  plate)  evinces  a  marked  diffe- 
rence in  features  and  physical  structure.  The  complexion  of  the  Hindoo  is  black 
or  a  deep  bronze,  that  of  the  Chinese  a  sickly  white  or  a  pale  yellow. — The  features 
of  the  former  are  regular  and  placid  ;  those  of  the  latter  are  irregular,  and  constant 
only  in  the  elongated  eye,  the  broad  base  of  the  nose,  and  the  pointed  chin. — The 
Hindoos  are  slaves  to  religious  ordinances,  the  Chinese  have  none — the  one  is  fet- 
tered by  caste,  the  other  knows  no  such  division  ; — the  Chinese  histories  extend  to  a 
remote  period,  the  Hindoos  have  not  a  page  that  deserves  the  name.  Although  it 
is  doubtless  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  people  amidst  the  night 
of  ages  in  which  it  is  involved,  what  has  already  been  stated  in  a  preceding  page  is 
supported  by  the  best  evidence. 

In  reference  to  personal  appearance,  the  Chinese  are  of  the  middle  stature,  with 
broad  faces,  small  elongated  eyes,  placed  obliquely,  broad  noses  turned  upwards,  high 
cheek- bones,and thick  lips.  Like  the  Mahomedans,  they  shave  the  whole  head,  except 
a  lock  on  the  crown,  which  they  tie  in  a  long  cue,   that  hangs  down  the  back,  not 
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unfrequently  like  the  lash  of  a  whip,  and  as  low  as  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Many  of 
tlif  higher  classes,  and  the  literary  men,  let  their  nails  grow  to  an  enormous  length 
to  show  that  they  are  not  engaged  in  manual  labour.  Corpulence  is  admired  in 
men,  but  thought  a  defect  in  women,  who  have  generally  small  eyes  and  regular 
features,  with  good  complexions.  Little  feet  are  reckoned  an  A-ssential  part  of  female 
beautv,  and  these  are  in  consequence  so  tightly  bandaged  from  infancy  that  they 
are  scarcely  able  to  walk  when  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

"  The  exterior  demeanour  of  the  Chinese  is  very  ceremonious.  It  consists  of 
various  evolutions  of  the  body,  and  inclinations  of  the  head  in  bending  or  stiffen- 
ing the  knee,  and  in  joining  or  disengaging  the  hands,  all  of  which  are  considered 
as  the  perfection  of  good  breeding  and  deportment ;  while  the  nations  who  are  not. 
expert  in  this  discipline  are  thought  to  be  little  better  than  barbarians.  When, 
however,  these  Chinese  ceremonies  are  once  shown  off,  the  performers  of  them  relapse 
into  ease  and  familiarity. — In  their  address  to  strangers  they  are  not  restrained  by 
any  bashful ness,  but  present  themselves  with  an  easy,  confident  air,  as  if  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  superiors,  and  as  if  nothing  in  their  manners  and  appearance 
could  be  deficient  or  inaccurate" 

The  costume  of  the  Chinese  varies  according  to  rank  and  situation  of  life. 
Both  the  quality  and  colour  are  fixed  by  the  law ;  the  royal  family  alone  being 
allowed  to  wear  yellow,  while  certain  Mandarins  are  permitted  to  appear  in  red 
satin  on  days  of  ceremony,  though  at  other  times  black,  blue,  or  violet,  is  the  colour 
prescribed  for  them.  The  dress  of  the  common  people  is  confined  to  blue  or  black 
cotton.  White  is  worn  only  as  mourning.  The  men's  caps  are  shaped  like  a  bell, 
and  the  higher  classes  ornament  them  with  jewels.  The  rest  of  the  attire  consists 
of  a  vest  with  wide  trowsers  or  petticoats,  and  a  loose  coat  or  gown  covering  the 
whole.  Clumsy  boots  are  universally  worn.  There  are  nine  sorts  of  buttons  worn 
in  the  caps  of  the  nobility  and  persons  of  rank,  by  which  their  dignity  is  publicly 
exhibited.  The  use  of  silk  and  furs  is  forbidden  to  children  ;  and  the  age  and  man- 
ner of  their  receiving  the  first  cap  are  both  prescribed  by  law.  When  this  takes 
place,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  places  the  cap  on  the  boy's  head,  and  gives  him 
an  exhortation  to  this  effect.  "  You  will  now  dress  like  a  man,  take  care  you  act 
like  a  man  ;  and  put  away  all  the  toys  and  trifles  of  childhood  ;  become  grave  and 
serious,  study  virtue,  and  deserve  a  happy  life."  The  females  of  the  higher  orders 
generally  wear  a  silk  waistcoat  and  drawers,  which  are  lined  or  trimmed  with  ur, 
in  the  winter,  and  over  these  a  long  robe  of  satin,  gracefully  gathered  round  the 
waist,  and  confined  with  a  sash.  The  several  parts  of  the  dress  are  commonly  of 
different  colours.  Flowers  and  other  ornaments  are  worn  in  the  hair  by  the  females, 
but  a  change  d  fashion  is  unknown,  and  the  costume  of  the  present  day  scarcely 
differs  from  that  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  empire. 

Females  of  the  higher  orders  are  rarely  seen,  as  they  seldom  quit  their  own 
apartments,  which  are  always  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  house,  where  their  only 
society  is  their  domestics.  The  power  of  the  wife  is  wholly  confined  to  her  own 
part  of  the  dwelling,  which  is  never  entered  by  the  husband,  but  on  some  particular 
occasion.  The  state  of  female  degradation,  so  common  in  the  east,  has  diffused  its 
baneful  influence  over  China  ;  and  their  treatment  of  the  fair  sex  seems  little  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Hindoos.  Marriage  is  entirely  conducted  by  the  parents,  or 
some  female  relation,  and  the  parties  seldom  see  each  other  till  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding. When  this  is  celebrated,  the  bride  is  carried  home  in  a  gilt  chair  covered 
close  and  leCked,  but  decorated  with  festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  and  attended  by 
relations,  friends,  and  servants,  bearing  the  paraphernalia,  or  marriage  portion  given 
by  her  parents  ;  for  though  the  females  are  generally  sold,  some  few  articles  are 
usually  transmitted  with  them.    The  key  of  the  chair  is  committed  to  some  trusty 
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domestic  to  deliver  to  the  bridegroom,  who  stands  at  his  own  door  to  receive  the 
bride.  When  the  chair  stops,  he  instantly  unlocks  it,  and  obtains  the  first  sight  of 
his  future  partner.  If  wholly  dissatisfied  with  her  appearance,  he  shuts  the  door 
hastily  and  sends  her  back  ;  but  as  this  is  a  great  offence  both  to  the  bride  and  her 
family,  he  must  forfeit  a  sum  equal  to  the  original  price  he  has  paid.  As  among 
the  Hindoos,  so  in  China,  female  celibacy  is  considered  dishonourable,  and  barren- 
ness as  a  great  misfortune  ;  but  when  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are  mostly 
girls,  they  are  frequently  exposed  in  the  high  roads  or  streets,  or  thrown  into  the 
river,  for  they  are  considered  as  the  absolute  property  of  their  parents,  and  conse- 
quently as  being  entirely  at  their  disposal.  When  they  are  committed  to  the  water, 
however,  a  gourd  is  often  tied  to  the  child,  to  cause  it  to  float  down  the  stream  ; 
and  as  compassion  is  not  entirely  banished  from  the  human  breast,  in  any  climate, 
people  of  affluence  are  sometimes  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  children  to  save  them 
from  a  watery  grave  ;  but  the  number  of  female  infants  that  are  annually  put  to 
death  in  China  is  astonishing.  The  seclusion  of  women  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
higher  and  middling  classes,  for  those  of  the  lower  are  partakers  with  the  men  in 
all  kinds  of  labour;  and  when  they  have  young  children  they  are  tied  upon  their 
mother's  back  while  they  are  at  work.  The  practice  so  common  in  all  the  oriental 
nations  of  a  man  taking  as  many  wives  as  he  can  maintain  also  prevails  in  China. 
The  law,  however,  acknowledges  but  one  wife,  but  allows  a  man  to  keep  as  many 
concubines  as  he  pleases.  A  second  or  a  third  wife  is  therefore  often  purchased  by 
such  as  can  afford  them.  Their  children  are  regarded  as  legitimate,  and  as  belonging 
to  the  first  wife  ;  while  the  women  themselves  may  be  sold  again  at  pleasure. 

Rice  is  considered  as  the  staff  of  life  in  China,  and  the  daily  consumption  is 
very  great.  The  Chinese  also  make  use  of  various  kinds  of  animal  food,  in  the 
choice  of  which  they  are  by  no  means  particular,  as  the  common  people  eat  pork, 
fish,  fowls,  cats,  dogs,  rats,  and  almost  every  other  animal,  that  has  either  been 
killed  or  died  naturally.  They  seldom  sit  down  to  table,  and  in  fine  weather  do 
not  take  their  meals  in  the  house.  Weak  tea  is  their  constant  beverage  ;  and  in  the 
use  of  spirits  they  are  very  moderate.  When  entertainments  are  given  by  the  weal- 
thy, besides  the  ordinary  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes,  several  kinds  of  gelatinous 
substances,  as  bears'  paws,  the  hoofs  of  various  animals,  the  sinews  of  stags,  sharks' 
fins,  and  birds'  nests,  with  sea-weed,  and  some  other  articles,  are  made  into  soups. 
These,  mixed  with  herbs,  spices,  soy,  and  various  preparations,  make  a  multiplicity 
of  separate  articles,  which  are  served  up  in  small  porcelain  dishes,  and  eaten  with 
spoons  of  the  same  kind,  or  with  two  sharp-pointed  sticks,  as  knives  and  forks 
are  not  used.  Tea  immediately  follows  dinner,  and  then  the  dessert. 

Besides  the  trades  that  are  stationary,  there  are  many  in  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  that  are  itinerant.  Numerous  commodities  are  cried  about  the  streets  as 
with  us.  Many  have  small  shops  or  booths  in  which  they  not  only  sell  their  wares, 
but  follow  their  respective  occupations  in  the  public  streets.  Barbers  are  seen 
running  in  all  directions  ;  carrying  a  chair,  a  portable  stove,  and  a  vessel  of  water. 
When  they  meet  with  a  person  who  requires  their  assistance,  he  sits  down  in  the 
street  till  the  operation  is  performed. 

The  Chinese  celebrate  two  great  festivals,  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  the  other  at  the  vernal  equinox.  During  the  continuance  of  the  first,  all  busi- 
ness, both  public  and  private,  is  suspended,  the  courts  of  law  are  shut,  and  the  posts 
stopped.  Presents  are  given,  and  the  inferior  officers  of  the  government  pay  their  respects 
to  the  superior,  children  to  parents,  and  servants  to  masters.  This  is  called  taking 
leave  of  the  old  year.  In  the  evening  each  family  assembles  to  partake  of  an  enter- 
tainment, to  which  no  stranger  is  ever  admitted.  The  next  day  is  spent  in  plays, 
diversions,  and  feasting,  and  terminates  by  grand  illuminations. — At  the  festival  of 
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the  vernal  equinox,  the  governor  of  every  city,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  attended 
by  all  the  public  officers  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  with  standards,  lighted 
flambeaux,  and  music,  proceeds  through  the  streets,  which  are  hung  with  carpets, 
and  adorned  with  triumphal  arches  and  other  ornaments.  He  is  also  accompanied 
by  agricultural  implements  and  emblematical  devices,  and  proceeds  to  the  eastern 
gate  of.  the  city,  to  meet  the  spring,  and  then  returns  to  the  palace,  where  the  Cere- 
mony ends  by  "an  oration  in  praise  of  agriculture,  and  an  admonition  to  the  people 
to  promote  so  laudable  an  act  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Another  festival  is 
called  the  feast  of  lanterns,  at  which,  the  whole  of  the  empire  is  illuminated  at  the 
same  hour.  Many  of  the  lanterns  employed  on  these  occasions  are  very  large,  and 
are  painted  with  different  figures  and  other  devices.  They  are  frequently  made  of 
transparent  silk,  ornamented  with  streamers  of  various  colours. 

Nearly  all  the  amusements  of  the  Chinese  are  of  the  sedentary  kind.  The  sports 
of  the  chase,  with  other  athletic  exercises,  as  well  as  dancing,  are  almost  unknown  ; 
but  fishing  is  practised  both  as  an  amusement  and  an  object  of  commerce,  and  in 
this  a  very  peculiar  method  is  commonly  used.  Birds  are  trained  to  this  sport  in 
the  same  way  as  dogs  and  hawks  are  to  the  pursuit  of  game,  particularly  the  leu-tse, 
a  species  of  cormorant.  The  boats,  with  these  birds  perched  on  the  prows,  assemble 
at  sun-rise,  and  having  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  fishing  is  to  commence,  the 
fisherman  beats  the  water  with  his  oar  as  a  signal  for  the  birds  to  disperse,  and 
plunge  in.  Each  seizes  whatever  fish  it  can  find,  and  carries  it  to  the  boat  of 
its  master.  They  have  rings  on  their  necks  to  prevent  them  from  swallow- 
ing the  fish ;  but  when  the  business  of  the  morning  is  over,  the  rings  are  taken  off, 
and  they  are  allowed  to  feed.  A  singular  method  of  catching  water  fowls  is  like- 
wise said  to  be  practised  by  the  Chinese.  When  the  fowler  sees  his  prey,  he 
approaches  with  his  head  only  above  the  water,  which  he  covers  with  a  kind  of 
feathered  mask  ;  and  thus  gets  within  reach  of  the  birds  before  they  are  alarmed. 

Another  of  their  favourite  diversions  is  playing  at  shuttlecock,  and  their  method 
of  doing  it  is  peculiar.  Several  young  men  stand  in  a  ring,  and  when  the  shuttle- 
cock is  thrown  up,  each,  in  his  turn,  advances,  and  springing  from  the  ground, 
kicks  it  with  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  drives  it  with  great  velocity  into  the  air.  So 
expert  are  they,  that  they  seldom  either  miss  their  aim,  or  fail  to  give  it  the  direction 
they  wish.  All  their  amusements  are  regulated  by  law ;  and  games  of  chance  are 
wholly  prohibited. 

A  multiplicity  of  superstitions  attach  to  the  Chinese  character,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Among  others,  they  are  very  scrupulous  about  the  time 
and  place  of  burying  their  dead.  The  difficulty  of  settling  these  points  often  causes 
the  last  ceremonies  to  be  long  delayed  ;  and  coffins  are  frequently  seen  in  their 
gardens  placed  under  temporary  buildings  till  the  remains  of  the  deceased  can  be 
conveyed  to  their  final  abode.  Few  things  are  more  national  than  funeral 
ceremonies;  and  the  following  is  an  account  of  a  procession  seen  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  when  passing  through  one  of  the  gates  of  Pekin.  "  The  procession  was 
preceded  by  several  performers  of  solemn  music  ;  then  followed  a  variety  of 
insignia,  some  of  silken  colours,  and  painted  boards  with  devices  and  characters, 
displaying  the  rank  and  office  of  him  who  was  no  more.  Immediately  before  the 
corpse  the  male  relations  walked,  each  supported  by  friends,  occupied  in  preventing 
them  from  giving  way  to  the  excesses  and  extravagance  of  grief,  to  which  the 
appearance  of  their  countenance  implied  that  they  were  prone.  Over  the  mourners 
were  carried  umbrellas,  with  deep  curtains  hanging  from  the  edges.  Several  persons 
were  employed  to  burn  circular  pieces  of  paper,  covered  with  tin  foil,  as  they  passed 
by  burying  grounds  and  temples.  These  pieces,  in  the  popular  opinion,  like  the 
coin  to  Charon,  for  being  conveyed  to  the  Elysian  fields,  are  understood  to  be  con- 
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vertible,  in  the  next  stage  of  existence,  into  the  means  of  providing1  the  necessaries 
of  life." 

By  every  Chinese  house-keeper  a  tablet  is  kept,  upon  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather.  Before  these  tablets  they 
frequently  burn  incense  and  prostrate  themselves  ;  and  when  the  father  of  a  family 
dies,  the  name  of  the  great  grandfather  is  erased  and  that  of  the  deceased  added. 

So  great  is  the  contrast  betweeen  this  south-eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  that  the  moment  a  native  of  these  western  regions  sets  his 
foot  in  China,  he  feels  as  though  he  were  transported  to  anew  world.  A  singular 
uniformity  pervades  every  thing,  and  even  the  contrasts  soon  become  mono- 
tonous. All  the  physical  features  are  in  large  masses,  and  a  redundant  population 
is  spread  over  the  whole.  Thousands  of  men  are  often  seen  crowded  into  one  group, 
without  a  single  woman  among  them.  The  long  gowns  and  petticoats  of  the  men 
give  them  an  appearance  of  the  softer  sex ;  while  the  jackets  and  trowsers  of  those 
females  who  are  seen  indulging  their  curiosity  by  a  peep  at  the  strangers  from  behind 
mud  walls,  or  partially  hidden  by  trees  and  bushes,  would  lead  him  to  take  them 
for  men,  if  their  braided  hair,  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  their  cramped  feet,  did 
not  betray  their  sex.  He  will  observe  good  humour  presiding  in  every  crowd, 
which  is  too  innate  to  be  disturbed  by  the  application  of  the  bamboo  to  some  unfor- 
tunate victim  who  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  even  by  the  whip  of  office 
which  is  often  applied  so  as  to  cause  the  greatest  crowds  to  separate,  and  leave  the 
passage  clear  for  their  superiors.  "  A  constant  succession  of  large  villages,  towns, 
and  cities,  with  high  walls,  lofty  gates,  and  more  lofty  pagodas,  large  navigable 
rivers,  communicating  by  artificial  canals  ;  both  crowded  with  barges  for  passen- 
gers, and  barks  for  burden,  as  different  from  each  other,  in  every  river  and  every 
canal,  as  they  are  all  different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  present  to  the  traveller  an  animated  picture  of  activity,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. He  will  behold  in  the  lakes  and  morasses,  every  little  islet,  crowned  with 
villages  and  mud  hovels.  He  will  observe  birds,  (the  leu-tse,  or  cormorant,)  catch- 
ing fish  ;  and  men  in  the  water,  with  jars  on  their  heads,  fishing  for  birds.  He  will 
see  shoals  of  ducks  issuing  from  floating  habitations,  obedient  to  the  sound  of  a 
whistle  ;  carts,  on  the  land,  driven  by  the  wind,  and  barges  on  the  water  moving 
by  wheels,  like  those  recently  invented  in  Europe  for  propelling  the  steam  boats. 
Among  other  strange  objects,  he  will  observe,  at  every  ten  or  twelve  miles,  small 
military  guard-houses,  with  a  few  soldiers  fantastically  dressed  in  paper  helmets 
and  quilted  petticoats,  making  use  of  the  fan  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  falling  on 
their  knees  if  an  officer  of  rank  should  pass  them." 

So  completely  does  uniformity  prevail,  that  the  cottage  and  the  palace  differ 
only  in  size  and  materials.  Glass  is  a  luxury  unknown  to  either.  The  windows  of 
the  one  are  merely  holes  freely  admitting  the  air  and  the  light ;  in  the  other  they 
imperfectly  exclude  both,  by  means  of  oiled  paper,  silk  gauze,  or  horn.  Nor  will 
the  naked  sameness  of  the  country  fail  to  arrest  the  traveller's  attention.  Hedges 
have  no  existence,  and  trees  are  seen  only  in  clumps  near  the  houses  of  the  vice- 
roys, or  the  temples  of  Fo.  No  green  pastures  grazed  by  numerous  flocks  and 
herds  enliven  the  scene.  The  only  lines  of  green  herbage  are  those  that  separate  the 
patches  of  tillage,  as  in  the  open  fields  of  England. 

The  terraced  hills  appear  from  below  like  a  naked  wall,  and  from  above  like 
an  uninterrupted  cultivation,  and  their  summits  are  frequently  crowned  with  groves, 
temples,  and  pagodas.  Grotesque  bridges  every  where  intersect  the  canals,  and 
singular  monuments  mark  the  depositories  of  the  dead.  If  admitted  within  the  walls 
of  one  of  their  large  cities,  the  uniformity  of  the  tent-like  houses,  and  their  hollow 
over-hanging  roofs,  uninterrupted  by  a  single  chimney,  with  the  pillars,  flags,  and 
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Bl  reamers,  all  impress  the  idea  of  an  immense  camp.  At  one  time  the  streets  are 
crowded  to  excess  with  one  sex  only,  at  another  not  a  soul  of  either  is  to  be  seen; 
all  is  solitary  as  a  wilderness.  Grief  and  joy,  noise  and  silence,  pomp  and  submis- 
sion, alternately  greet  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  spectator.  The  scene  from  sun-rise 
to  sun-set  resembles  a  hill  of  ants,  where  all  is  motion  ;  but  after  that,  the  streets 
are  deserted,  and  not  a  whisper  is  heard. 

The  Chinese  are  represented  by  all  who  have  had  dealings  with  them,  as  cold, 
cunning,  and  deceitful,  ready  to  take  every  possible  advantage  when  opportunity 
offers,  and  always  evincing  a  total  disregard  of  truth  when  it  will  serve  their  pur- 
pose. In  contradistinction  to  these,  they  possess  many  good  qualities  ;  sober  and 
industrious  habits,  submissive  dispositions,  mild  and  affable  manners,  and  fdial  re- 
verence, which  is  invariably  manifested.  The  pernicious  effects  of  despotism  on 
the  frame  of  society  cannot  he  doubted.  Some  of  its  asperities  may  be  removed, 
and  its  turbulence  checked,  hut  its  energies  are  paralized,  its  vigour  is  impaired,  and 
the  courage,  fortitude,  and  truth,  which  are  characteristic  of  freedom,  uniformly 
languish  under  its  pestiferous  breath,  or  expire  beneath  its  tyrannical  grasp.  With 
abetter  government,  the  Chinese  would  not  fail  to  be  a  better  people;  yet  there 
ate  favourable  traits  in  both,  of  which  Sir  George  Staunton  gives  the  following 
summary.  "  Some  very  considerable  and  positive  moral  and  political  advantages 
are  attributable  to  the  system  of  early  and  universal  marriage,  to  the  sacred  regard 
that  is  habitually  payed  to  the  ties  of  kindred,  to  the  sobriety,  industry,  and  even 
intelligence  of  the  lower  classes,  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  feudal  rights  and 
privileges,  to  the  equable  distribution  of  landed  property,  to  the  natural  incapacity 
and  indisposition  of  the  government  and  people  to  an  indulgence  in  ambitious  pro- 
jects and  foreign  conquests,  and  lastly  to  a  system  of  penal  laws,  if  not  the  most 
hi^t  and  equitable,  at  least  the  most  comprehensive,  uniform,  and  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed,  perhaps  of  any  that  ever  existed." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Antiquities — Curiosities — Islands  and  Colonies. 

ONE  of  the  most  stupendous  Antiquities  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  the  Great 
Wall  that  separates  China  from  Tartary,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  page.  Some 
writers  consider  this  wall  as  having  been  constructed  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  and  Du  Halde  says  it  was  built  215  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but 
others  assign  it  to  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  consider  it  as  having  been 
erected  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Monguls,  who  frequently  ravaged  the  northern 
provinces,  and  effected  their  escape  before  an  army  could  be  assembled  to  oppose 
them.  Both  these  statements  may  be  substantially  correct ;  for  it  was  natural  that 
the  ancient  rude  barrier  should  fall  into  decay,  and  be  replaced  by  a  superior  struc- 
ture. Like  the  walls  of  the  cities,  its  foundations  are  of  stone,  but  the  upper  part 
is  cased  with  brick  and  filled  with  earth.  It  rises  over  the  summits  of  mountains 
more  than  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Most  of  the  other  erections  were 
formed  of  too  perishable  materials  to  withstand  the  dilapidations  of  time,  and  con- 
sequently but  few  relics  of  former  eras  now  exist.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Chan-se,  at  Si-ngan- 
fou,  the  capital  of  that  province.  These  people  were  once  a  terror  to  their  neigh- 
bours, and  are  still  more  robust  and  warlike  than  the  rest  of  the  Chinese.  The 
palace  is  now  inhabited  by  some  Tartar  Mandarins.  A  few  of  the  pagodas  and 
temples  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  antiquities,  but  the  greater  number  of  them 
do  not  aspire  to  so  remote  an  origin.  The  triumphal  arches  are  generally  composed 
of  wood,  and  soon  fall  into  decay.  The  other  specimens  of  former  times  to  be  seen 
in  China  are  principally  coins  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

When  a  whole  country  and  its  inhabitants  are  described  as  Curiosities,  few  of 
them  can  be  distinctly  specified.  Several  of  the  natural  productions  already  men- 
tioned deserve  that  name.  The  Great  Wall  is  also  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  artificial  kind.  Mounds  of  earth  are  mentioned  as  having  been  raised,  and 
adorned  with  temples,  monasteries,  and  other  edifices.  The  bridges  are  often  sin- 
gularly curious.  They  are  sometimes  built  upon  barges  strongly  chained  together, 
but  so  connected  as  to  be  soon  separated  and  allow  of  vessels  passing  between 
them.  Some  of  them  are  very  extensive,  and  join  the  opposite  sides  of  moun- 
tains. One  over  the  river  Saffrany  is  described  as  400  cubits  long  and  500  high, 
though  it  consists  of  only  a  single  arch ;  and  many  others  are  said  to  be  still  more 
stupendous.  The  Great  Bell  of  Pekin  has  been  mentioned  as  another  of  these 
curiosities.  Its  sound  is  unpleasant,  but  it  is  only  rung  at  particular  festivals.  It 
weighs  120,000  lbs.,  or  about  107  tons,  which  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the 
great  bell  of  Moscow.  The  fireworks  are  likewise  singular  specimens  of  Chinese 
ingenuity. 

ISLANDS. 

Several  Islands  are  scattered  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  China, 
off  the  western  shores  of  the  Corea,  or  dispersed  over  the  Chinese  and  Yellow  seas. 
The  most  interesting  are  Hainan,  Macao,  Formosa  or  Taiwan,  and  the  Great  Loo- 
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choo.      Besides  these  there  are  numerous  small    isles  near  the  coast,  which  are 
too  iniaute  to  be  described. 

Hainan  is  a  large  island  separated  from  the  southern  promontory  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quang-ton,  or  Canton,  by  a  channel  about  eight  miles  broad;  and  lies 
principally  on  the  south  side  of  the  20th  parallel,  hut  west  of  the  110th  degree  of 
longitude.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  150  miles  lung,  and  75  broad.  Most  of  it 
is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Chinese,  but  a  portion  is  still  possessed  by  the  native 
inhabitants,  who  have  never  been  subdued  by  their  invading  neighbours.  When 
compelled  to  abandon  the  plains  and  fields  of  their  ancestors,  they  retired  to  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  they  have  still  main- 
tained their  ancient  independence.  The  southern  part  is  mountainous,  but  the 
northern  districts  are  more  level  and  fertile,  yielding  considerable  quantities  of  rice, 
and  other  products  of  the  east.  Considerable  portions  of  the  elevated  tracts  are 
covered  with  valuable  woods.  Among  these  are  the  eagle  wood,  and  calamba,  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  orientals. 

Rich  gold  mines  are  worked  near  the  centre  of  Hainan,  and  lapis  lazuli  is 
also  one  of  its  mineral  products.  There  is  frequently  caught  near  the  shore,  a 
peculiar  small  blue  fish,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  China,  and  some  other  places 
of  the  east.  The  inhabitants  of  Hainan  had  formerly  a  free  trade  with  the  Chinese, 
when  the  gold  and  other  valuable  products  were  exposed  for  sale  twice  a  year  ;  but 
the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  being  informed  of  the  immense  quantities  of  gold  that  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Mandarins,  by  means  of  this  trade,  forbade  his  subjects, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  have  any  communication  with  these  islanders.  The  natives  of 
Hainan  are  small  in  stature,  of  a  copper  colour,  and  frequently  deformed.  Both 
men  and  women  wear  their  hair  put  through  a  ring  on  their  foreheads.  Their  dress 
principally  consists  of  a  piece  of  black  or  blue  cloth,  that  reaches  from  the  girdle  to 
the  knees  ;  in  addition  to  which  the  women  have  a  kind  of  loose  robe,  made  of  the 
same  sort  of  stuff,  and  their  faces  are  generally  marked  with  blue  stripes  from  the 
forehead  to  the  chin.     Both  sexes  wear  small  straw  hats  tied  down. 

Macao  is  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Canton,  and  is  only  divided  from  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  town  that  the  Portuguese 
were  permitted  to  build  on  it,  and  which  is  the  only  settlement  which  any  European 
power  is  allowed  to  possess  within  the  empire.  They  obtained  this  privilege  from 
the  protection  they  afforded  the  Chinese  against  a  band  of  pirates  by  whom 
the  coasts  were  plundered  and  the  trading  vessels  taken.  So  daring  and  pow- 
erful had  these  robbers  become  that  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  port 
of  Macao,  and  blockaded  Canton.  In  "this  extremity,  the  Mandarin  applied 
to  the  Portuguese  for  assistance.  This  they  readily  granted,  and  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  this  port,  and  relieved  Canton.  The  emperor,  in  consequence, 
gave  them  leave  to  form  a  settlement  there  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  and  they  fixed 
upon  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  neck  of  land  not  more 
than  100  yards  in  breadth. 

It  is  crossed  by  a  wall  projecting  on  each  side  into  the  sea,  and  entered  by  a 
gate  under  the  superintendance  of  a  Chinese  guard.  On  this  peninsula  the  Portu- 
guese built  the  town  of  Macao,  but  beyond  the  wall  they  are  seldom  permitted  to 
pass.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  after 
the  European  manner.  The  senate-house,  the  governor's  house,  and  the  English 
factory,  are  the  principal  buildings  in  the  place,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches 
and  convents.  Only  small  vessels  come  into  the  harbour,  while  large  ones  are 
obliged  to  anchor  some  miles  to  the  east.  Macao  is  defended  by  several  strong  forts, 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  but  the  Portuguese  garrison  is  generally  small.  The 
surface  of  the  island  is  diversified.  See  the  Plate. 
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Formosa  is  situated  about  GO  miles  from  the  south-east  shore  of  China,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  It  is  a  crescent-shaped  island,  about  240  miles 
long,  and  GO  at  its  greatest  breadth,  but  contracts  towards  each  extremity.  The 
Dutch  formed  an  establishment  on  the  western  part  of  Formosa  in  1634,  and  built 
the  fort  of  Zealand,  but  were  afterwards  expelled  by  a  noted  Chinese  pirate.  It 
became  suhject  to  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  in  1681.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  from 
north  to  south,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  western  district  alone  can  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  China  ;  the  eastern  part  is  barren  and  little  known.  Its 
coast  is  high  and  rocky,  and  destitute  of  harbours,  except  one  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  which  is  safe  and  well  sheltered  from  every  wind.  The  western  regions  of 
Formosa  are  chiefly  composed  of  fertile  plains,  watered  by  numerous  streams  that 
fall  from  the  central  mountains.  The  air  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  soil 
produces  abundant  crops  of  rice,  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  Fai-ouan,  which  is  in  possession  of  the  Chinese, 
who  have  also  two  other  cities  and  several  villages  inhabited  by  themselves  alone. 
The  garrison  maintained  on  the  island,  frequently  consists  of  10,000  men,  who 
are  changed  every  three  years,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  The  only  natives  who 
are  allowed  to  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  peopled  by  the  Chinese,  are  either 
slaves  or  domestics.  The  native  islanders  of  this  western  part  have  more  than  40 
villages,  mostly  situated  towards  the  northern  extremity,  built  after  the  Chinese 
manner,  while  those  in  the  southern  parts  are  merely  earthen  huts.  The  eastern 
districts  of  the  island  are  more  mountainous,  and  inhabited  by  an  independent  race 
of  people,  who  are  courteous  and  honest,  neither  giving  offence  nor  forgiving  an 
injury.  This  latter  quality  the  Chinese  have  experienced  to  their  cost.  Some  of 
the  earlier  settlers  of  that  nation  massacred  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  for  the  sake 
of  some  ingots  of  gold  they  saw  there,  and  though  the  natives  set  little  value  upon 
gold  and  silver,  they  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  the  atrocity.  Their 
chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  the  cattle  they  breed  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
fish  they  catch  in  the  rivers  and  off  the  adjacent  coasts.  Formosa,  which  the 
Chinese  call  by  the  name  of  its  capital,  is  subject  to  violent  earthquakes.  One  of 
these  happened  in  1782,  that  almost  destroyed  the  island,  and  either  sunk  or  damaged 
most  of  the  ships  that  were  in  the  harbour.  Between  Formosa  and  the  continent  is 
a'group  of  islands  called  Pong-hou  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  Piscadores  by  Europeans. 
They  form  a  small  archipelago,  the  principal  of  which  is  inhabited  by  a  Chinese 
garrison  under  a  Mandarin. 

Nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Formosa,  and  between  that  island  and  Japan, 
the  interesting  group  of  the  Loo-choo  Islands  are  situated.  This  comprises  thirty- 
six  islands,  but  all  except  one  are  small.  The  island,  which  is  called  the  great  Loo- 
choo,  and  sometimes  Doo-choo,  by  the  natives,  is  generally  written  Lekai/o  in  our 
maps.  To  the  Chinese  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Low-kow,  and  is  termed  Lieuu- 
kieou,  or  Lieu-chew,  by  Mr.  Horsburgh,  and  Lew-chew  by  Mr.  Macleod.  This  group 
forms  a  kingdom,  which  has,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  tributary  to  China, 
and  is  between  400  and  500  miles  east  of  that  country.  The  great  Loo-choo  is 
situated  in  the  27th  degree  of  latitude,  and  between  127°  34' and  128"  18' of  east 
longitude.  It  is  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  nearly  60  miles  long,  and  its  breadth 
is  generally  about  ten  or  twelve.  This  island  was  very  imperfectly  known  till 
visited  by  Captains  Maxwell  and  Hall,  on  their  return  from  conveying  the  late 
Embassy  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pei-ho,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Yellow 
sea.  Captain  Hall  of  the  Lyra,  by  whom  it  was  surveyed,  describes  the  northern 
end  as  elevated  and  bold,  and  the  summits  of  the  hills  as  covered  with  wood.  The 
north-east  coast  is  abrupt  but  quite  barren.  The  south-east  part  of  the  island  is 
much  lower,  but  exhibiting  very  few  signs  of  cultivation.     The  north-west  side  is  in 
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general  ragged  and  bare,  though  the  remaining  parts,  present  a  scene  of  great  fertility 
and  high  cultivation;  and  it  is  there  that  must  of  the  inhabitants  reside.  On  each  side 
there  is  a  deep  inlet.    That  on   the  west  haB  at  least  one  hundred  fathoms  of  water; 

and  appears  to  liave  nu  coral  in  it  ;  while  the  eastern  hay  is  shallow,  and  has  coral 
reefs  in  the  centre.  Many  of  the  small  adjacent  isles  and  rocks  are  formed  of  these 
reefs,  and  nearly  the  whole  coast  is  surrounded  with  them,  which  renders  the  navi- 
gation very  dangerous.  Captain  Hall,  in  his  late  visit  to  Loo-choo,  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  examining  their  formation,  and  has  given  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  process. 

"  The  examination  of  a  coral  reef  during  the  different  stages  of  one  tide  is 
particularly  interesting.  When  the  tide  has  left  it  for  some  time  it  becomes  dry, 
and  appears  to  he  a  compact  rock,  exceedingly  hard  and  rugged;  but  as  the  tide 
rises,  and  the  waves  begin  to  wash  over  it,  the  coral  worms  protrude  themselves  from 
holes  which  were  before  invisible.  These  animals  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  rock  appears  to  be  alive  and  in  motion.  The  most  common  worm  is  in  the 
form  of  a  star,  with  arms  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  which  are  moved  about 
with  a  rapid  motion,  in  all  directions,  probably  to  catch  food.  Others  are  so  slug- 
gish, that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  pieces  of  the  rock,  and  are  generally  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  round.  When  the  coral  is 
broken,  about  high  water-mark,  it  is  a  solid  hard  stone,  but  if  any  part  of  it  be 
detached  at  a  spot  which  the  tide  reaches  every  day,  it  is  found  to  be  full  of  worms 
of  different  lengths  and  colours,  some  being  as  fine  as  a  thread,  and  several  feet  long, 
of  a  bright  yellow,  and  sometimes  of  a  blue  colour;  others  resemble  snails,  and  some 
are  not  unlike  lobsters  in  shape,  but  soft,  and  not  above  two  inches  long. 

"  The  growth  of  coral  appears  to  cease  when  the  worm  is  no  longer  exposed  to 
the  washing  of  the  sea.  Thus,  a  reef  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cauliflower,  till  its  top  has 
gained  the  level  of  the  highest  tides,  above  which  the  worm  has  no  power  to  advance, 
and  the  reef  of  course  no  longer  extends  itself  upwards.  The  other  parts,  in  succes- 
sion, reach  the  surface,  and  there  stop,  forming  in  time  a  level  field  with  steep  sides 
all  round.  The  reef,  however,  continually  increases,  and  being  prevented  from  going- 
higher,  extends  itself  laterally  in  all  directions.  But  this  growth  being  as  rapid  at 
the  upper  edge  as  it  is  lower  down,  the  steepness  of  the  face  of  the  reef  is  still  pre- 
served. These  are  the  circumstances  which  render  coral  reefs  so  dangerous  in 
navigation  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  seldom  seen  above  the  water  ;  and,  in 
the  next,  their  sides  are  so  steep,  that  a  ship's  bows  may  strike  against  the  rock, 
before  any  change  of  soundings  has  given  warning  of  the  danger." 

Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  all  her  gifts  to  Loo-choo.  The  land  being  elevated, 
the  centre  gives  rise  to  numerous  rivulets  and  streams  that  supply  abundance  of 
excellent  water,  and  being  situated  in  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  it  is  perpetually 
fanned  by  sea-breezes,  which  preserve  it  from  the  extremes  of  temperature.  AH 
the  verdant  and  romantic  scenery  of  Tinian  and  Juan  Fernandez  are  displayed  in 
Loo-choo  in  much  higher  perfection,  as  cultivation  is  added  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  among  the  happiest  on  the  globe,  and  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  of  an  excellent  quality.  Those  of  very  distant  regions  flourish  here  together. 
Theorange  and  the  lime,  with  the  Banyan  of  India,  and  the  Norwegian  fir,  all  thrive  in 
Loo-choo.  Agriculture  is  practised  with  great  neatness,  and  resembles  the  Chinese, 
particularly  in  the  use  of  manure,  and  the  practice  of  irrigation.  Rice  is  the  chief 
object  of  culture,  and,  with  a  species  of  sweet-potatoe,  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the 
common  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sugar-cane  is  likewise  cultivated,  besides  which 
they  have  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  millet,  brinjals,  and  many  other  vegetables. 
The  bamboo  and  rattan  grow  to  a  great  size  round  the  villages  and  on  the  sides  of 
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the  hills  ;  while  the  pine  attains  a  considerable  height  on  some  parts  of  the  island. 
The  cattle  are  of  a  small  black  breed,  used  exclusively  for  agriculture.  Hogs,  goats, 
and  poultry  are  numerous.  Their  horses  are  small,  and  the  natives  are  very  fond  of 
riding-.  As  wheel  carriages  are  not  in  use,  they  are  also  employed  for  carrying 
burdens,  and  for  this  purpose  the  island  is  intersected  by  numerous  roads,  which 
are  from  six  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair.  Besides  the  coral  which 
is  produced  in  abundance  in  all  the  surrounding  seas,  tin  and  sulphur  are  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  fossil  products  of  the  island. 

The  capital  is  Kint-ching,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  towards  the  south-west. 
At  a  distance,  the  houses  are  seen  among  lofty  trees  rising  one  above  another  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  king's  palace  ;  but  none  of  the  party 
who  accompanied  Captain  Maxwell  were  permitted  to  enter  it.  About  five  miles 
from  this  is  the  excellent  harbour  of  Napakicmg,  where  the  English  ships  laid  at 
anchor ;  and  between  it  and  the  capital,  nearly  the  whole  space  is  covered  with 
villages  and  country-houses.  This  haven  has  sufficient  water  for  the  largest  ships, 
and  is  surrounded  with  high  rocks,  overgrown  with  creeping  plants  and  flowers.  It 
has  been  eompared  to  Port  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca ;  but  is  considered 
superior,  because  it  has  two  communications  with  the  sea  instead  of  one. 

The  particulars  of  their  manufactures  and  commerce  could  not  be  learnt.  Their 
silks  are  brought  from  China,  but  the  cotton  cloths,  which  are  worn  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  population,  are  made  in  Loo-Choo  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Tobacco- 
pipes  and  fans  are  also  made,  and  there  was  a  manufacture  of  sepulchral  vases  at 
Napakiang,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  English 
party  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  them  make  salt.  The  surface  of  large 
fields  near  the  sea  was  made  smooth  and  firm,  and  then  spread  with  a  sandy  earth 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Sea-water  is  thrown  over  this  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  which  soon  evaporates  and  leaves  the  earth  impregnated  with  salt.  This 
earth  is  then  scraped  up,  and  put  into  cisterns  about  six  feet  long,  and  five  deep. 
When  these  are  full,  sea  water  is  poured  on  the  top,  which  in  its  descent  carries 
with  it  the  salt  left  by  evaporation,  and  issues  from  the  bottom  a  strong  brine.  The 
salt  is  then  finally  obtained  by  boiling  in  pans  about  three  feet  wide  and  one  deep  ; 
which  affords  a  cake  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  Numerous  vessels  were 
seen  both  entering  and  quitting  the  harbours  ;  and  a  regular  intercourse  with 
China  is  doubtlessly  maintained,  but  nothing  satisfactory  respecting  the  commerce 
could  be  collected  by  Captain  Hall. 

There  is  not  any  thing  on  the  island  comparable  in  point  of  interest,  to  the 
amiable  and  benevolent  inhabitants.  They  are  small  in  stature,  but  well  made  and 
athletic,  and  appear  to  be  of  Corean  or  Japanese  descent,  having  nothing  of  the 
Chinese  expression  of  countenance  or  character.  They  have,  however,  long  been 
tributary  to  that  kingdom.  The  government  is  monarchical  and  absolute,  as  the 
orders  of  the  court  were  implicitly  obeyed,  and  the  royal  family  held  in  great  vene- 
ration. They  possess  the  striking  peculiarity  of  not  knowing  the  use  of  arms,  and 
the  English  muskets  were  a  source  of  terror  to  them.  They  were  shocked  at  seeing 
them  kill  birds,  but  merely  requested  them  to  desist,  as  they  felt  a  pleasure  in 
beholding  them  fly  about  their  habitations.  Spears  seemed  to  be  the  only  weapons 
they  had,  and  these  are  merely  used  in  fishing.  Their  religion  is  that  of  Fo, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  bonzes  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  to  this 
there  appeared  very  little  attachment  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  the  English 
associated.  Nor  did  they  observe  any  of  their  religious  ceremonies  ;  but  these 
might  have  been  suspended  on  the  occasion,  as  they  occupied  the  temple.  The  priests 
or  bonzes  seemed  to  be  a  despised  set  of  men,  who  are  allowed  neither  to  marry  nor 
eat  meat.     Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Japanese,  but  their  books  are  chiefly 
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in  the  Chinese,  which  is  studied    by  the  learned.     As   they  have  very  tew  in  their 
native  tongue,  a  knowledge  of  literature  cannot  be  widely  diffused.     The  English 

did  not  see  any   musical  instruments,   but  the  Loo-choos    did  not  appear  to   be 
altogether  strangers  to  their  use;  they  all  sing. 

The  dress  of  the  natives  is  generally  made  iii'  the  same  coloured  cotton,  though 
some  of  the  chiefs  wore  it  Striped.  The  robe  is  open  in  trout,  and  made  very  lull. 
The  sleeves  are  wide,  and  hang  down  like  those  of  a  surplice.  A  girdle  a  tew  inches 
in  breadth,  richly  ornamented,  but  of  a  different  colour  from  the  robe,  encircles  the 
whole.  The  females  seem  to  wear  the  robe  without  the  belt,  but  as;  the  women  were 
carefully  concealed  from  the  English,  they  had  very  few  opportunities  of  observing 
their  dress.  The  garments  worn  by  the  children  are  generally  made  of  cotton, 
printed  with  the  most  gaudy  colours.  In  rainy  or  cold  weather,  a  kind  of  great 
coat,  made  of  coarse  blue  cloth,  is  worn  by  the  chiefs  over  the  robe.  "  The  sandals 
worn  by  all  ranks  were  exactly  the  same  ;  they  were  formed  of  straw,  wrought  into 
a  firm  mat  to  fit  the  sole  of  the  foot,  smooth  towards  the  foot,  and  ragged  under- 
neath ;  a  stiff  smooth  band  of  straw,  about  as  thick  as  one's  little  finger,  passes  from 
that  part  of  the  sandal  immediately  under  the  ancle,  and  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  instep,  so  as  to  join  the  sandal  at  the  opposite  side  ;  this  is  connected  with  the 
foremost  part  of  the  sandal  by  a  short  small  straw  cord  which  comes  between  the 
great  toe  and  the  next  one.  The  upper  classes  wore  stockings  of  white  cotton, 
not  unlike  our  half  stockings,  except  that  they  button  at  the  outside,  and  have  a 
place  like  a  finger  of  a  glove  for  the  great  toe."" 

The  hair  of  these  islanders  is  black,  and  kept  glossy  by  the  juice  of  a  plant. 
There  did  not  appear  any  variety  in  the  manner  of  dressing  the  hair.  It  is  turned  up 
all  round,  and  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  shaved.  The  knot 
is  fastened  by  two  pins  ;  the  heads  of  those  worn  by  the  chiefs  being  ornamented. 
They  wear  a  kind  of  turban  on  particular  occasions,  and  the  lower  orders  sometimes 
tie  a  coloured  handkerchief  round  their  head.  The  grandees  or  public  officers  are 
distinguished  by  their  caps,  of  which  four  different  kinds  were  observed.  Pink  is 
the  most  honourable  colour,  and  was  worn  by  the  prince  who  visited  Captain  Max- 
well. The  Loo-Choos  are  not  only  mild  and  affable  in  their  manners,  agreeable  and 
ever  ready  to  oblige,  but  they  manifest  almost  every  amiable  quality.  Honesty  is 
one  of  their  peculiar  characteristics,  for  though  things  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly 
iron,  which  the  chiefs  said  was  their  greatest  temptation,  were  fully  exposed  while 
the  Alceste  and  Lyra  were  there,  not  a  single  article  was  missing.  Benevolence, 
too,  seemed  natural  to  them.  Whatever  they  supposed  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  their  visitors  was  readily  supplied,  for  which  they  constantly  refused  any  remu- 
neration. They  are  a  very  timorous  people,  for  though  they  were  desirous  of  being 
friendly  to  the  English,  and  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  them  on  board  the 
vessels,  they  strongly  objected  to  their  landing  till  they  were  better  known.  But 
when  they  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore  they  were  treated  in  the  most  social 
manner,  except  in  not  being  allowed  to  visit  the  capital,  or  pass  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed boundaries.  When  this  was  attempted,  the  guides  that  accompanied  them, 
interposed,  and  politely  requested  they  would  not  proceed,  always  urging  the  re- 
proach that  would  fall  upon  them,  if  the  commands  of  the  court  were  disobeyed. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  fair  sex,  they  approach  as  much  to  the  European  as 
to  the  Asiatic  principles.  Polygamy  is  not  allowed  among  them,  and  whenever  the 
subject  was  referred  to  by  the  English,  they  always  used  strong  expressions  of  disap- 
probation of  that  custom.  They  have  consequently  only  one  wife,  and  the  king  alone 
is  allowed  to  have  concubines.  Notwithstanding  the  English  were  not  permitted  to 
see  the  females,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  be  strictly  secluded,  as  two  were  acciden- 
tally met,  and  a  lady  of  rank  visited  the  boatswain's  wife  when  on  shore. 
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From  the  burying  place  near  the  temple  set  apart  to  receive  the  stores  sent  on 
shore  by  the  Alceste.  the  English  learned  that  the  Loo-choos  have  large  vaults  where 
their  dead  are  deposited  in  coffins  for  six  or  seven  years,  in  which  time  the  flesh  is 
found  to  be  wasted  away,  and  the  bones  are  then  taken  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
earthen  jars  already  referred  to,  and  which  are  afterwards  removed  to  buildings, 
dedicated  to  their  reception.  When  one  of  the  English  sailors  died,  the  natives 
erected  a  tomb  over  the  body,  and  performed  their  funeral  service,  which  was  done 
by  one  of  the  chiefs,  while  the  priests  took  no  part  in  it,  but  stood  behind.  This 
ceremony  consisted  in  sacrificing  a  hog,  and  burning  a  quantity  of  spirits. 

Slight  as  our  acquaintance  is  with  this  island,  it  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  in- 
ference that  it  is  one  of  the  most  paradisaical  spots  on  the  earth.  A  temperate 
climate,  fertile  soil,  good  cultivation,  and  a  great  variety  of  products,  supply  abun- 
dantly all  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  peaceful,  mild,  and  benevolent  people,  among 
whom  war  and  crime  seem  unknown,  are  well  calculated  to  enjoy  the  bounties  which 
nature  has  poured  upon  them  ;  and  the  very  manner  in  which  these  bounties  are 
enjoyed  eloquently  proclaims,  that  they  are  not  the  richest  who  have  the  greatest 
possessions,  but  those  who  have  t\\e  fewest  wants.  When  the  chiefs  go  from  home 
they  are  usually  attended  by  a  boy  who  carries  a  small  japanned  box,  with  some 
articles  of  food,  and  with  this  accommodation  they  sit  down  on  the  grass,  and  par- 
take of  their  frugal  meal  in  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  days.  When 
the  English  happened  to  be  near  them  on  these  occasions,  two  or  three  of  the  chiefs 
joined  their  stores  together,  and  invited  the  strangers  to  partake  of  the  repast,  and 
when  these  invitations  were  accepted,  it  never  failed  to  excite  all  those  feelings 
peculiar  to  genuine  benevolence.  As  Loo-choo  lies  very  distant  from  the  course  of 
trading  vessels,  while  the  island  does  not  produce  any  valuable  exports,  and  as  the 
inhabitants  show  no  desire  for  foreign  commodities,  and  have  no  money  to  purchase 
them,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  revisited  by  European  vessels.  May  their  native 
simplicity  therefore  be  long  preserved,  for  they  seem  only  to  want  a  knowledge  "  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  to  complete  their  terrestrial  happiness ;  and  if  this  best 
boon  of  heaven  cannot  be  granted,  may  all  the  other  blessings  that  they  now  enjoy 
for  ever  remain  unpolluted  by  contact  with  the  western  world  ! 
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Situation — Boundaries-Population — General  Surface — Mountains — Rivers — Lakes 
— Climate — Soil — Culture  and  Products — Principal  Tonus — Manufactures  and 
Commerce — Religion — Language  and  Literature — Manners  and  Customs — Anti- 
quities— Curiosities — Islands. 

WIDE  as  the  dominions  of  China  Proper  are,  those  of  Chinese  Tartary  are 
still  more  extensive.  They  stretch  from  the  confines  of  Independent  Tartary,  to 
the  eastern  ocean,  beyond  the  140th  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  from  the  southern 
borders  of  Siberia,  to  those  of  Tibet.  The  name  of  Tartary  has  been  vaguely 
applied  to  both  central  and  northern  Asia  ;  but  in  the  greater  precision  of  modern 
knowledge,  these  extensive  regions  are  often  distinguished  by  appellations  derived 
from  the  principal  people  by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  Thus  the  part  of  Asia 
north-east  of  China,  and  beyond  the  120th  degree  of  longitude,  which  is  inhabited 
by  the  Mandshur  Tartars,  is  frequently  denominated  Mandshuria  ;  while  the  regions 
west  of  this,  and  north  of  Tibet,  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Monguls,  is  styled 
Mongolia.  This  tract  stretches  as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Independent  Tar- 
tary, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  great  range  of  Relur  Tag,  or  cloudy  moun- 
tains, the  Imaus  of  the  ancients.  These  mountains  divide  the  Calmucks,  a  Mongul 
race,  subject  to  China,  from  the  Kirguses  of  Independent  Tartary. 

Russia  has  shown  a  laudable  zeal  in  gaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  multi- 
farious people  and  regions  included  within  the  limits  of  her  widely-extended  empire, 
and  many  eminent  men  have  been  engaged  in  the  investigation,  who  have  published 
accounts  of  their  labours  ;  so  that  a  correct  view  may  now  be  taken  of  most  of  the 
territories  under  her  dominion.  But  the  reverse  of  this  has  been  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  Chinese,  who  are  extremely  jealous  of  any  knowledge  of  their  dominions 
being  possessed  by  other  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  define  the  boundaries 
between  the  countries  to  which  the  appellations  of  Mandshuria  and  Mongolia  are 
strictly  applicable,  as  well  as  several  other  tracts  in  this  extensive  region,  to  which 
distinct  names  might  with  propriety  be  applied,  if  the  nature  of  the  people  were 
more  fully  investigated.  Our  account  of  this  portion  of  the  empire  must  be  very 
brief.  The  southern  parts  are  occupied  by  Tibet,  which  will  be  subsequently 
described.  Nothing  satisfactory  can  be  stated  in  reference  to  the  population  of  this 
vast  country.  It  has  been  estimated  at  six  millions ;  and  when  the  extent  over 
which  they  range  is  considered,  and  especially  as  the  late  information  from  the 
Corean  Archipelago  has  added  a  great  number  to  those  previously  known,  the  esti- 
mate will  not  appear  too  high.  The  proper  separation  between  Mandshuria  and 
Mongolia,  is  a  chain  of  mountains  that  stretches  towards  the  north-east,  from  the 
great  wall,  nearly  to  the  confines  of  Asiatic  Russia.     This  country  has,   therefore, 
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the.  Yellow  sea  on  the  south,  the  sea  of  Japan  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Okotsk  on  the 
north-east,  and  is  intersected  by  the  great  river  Amur,  or  Saghalien,  and  its  nume- 
rous tributary  streams,  which  is  deservedly  ranked  among  the  great  rivers  of  Asia. 
It  originates  in  the  mountains  south-east  of  the  Baikal,  pursues  a  very  extensive 
and  devious  course,  and  receives  the  waters  of  a  vast  basin,  before  it  pours  its  accu- 
mulated stores  into  the  entrance  of  the  sea  of  Okotsk.  Its  length  has  already  been 
stated  at  1830  miles.  From  the  southern  part  of  Manshuria  projects  the  great 
peninsula  of  the  Corea,  which  divides  the  Yellow  and  Japanese  seas,  and  stretches 
from  about  the  40th  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude.  A  chain  of  mountains  intersects 
this  peninsula  through  its  whole  extent;  but  being  so  far  out  of  the  track  of  the 
trading  vessels,  as  well  as  the  Navies  of  Europe,  its  geography  is  imperfect,  and  its 
inner  shore  was  laid  down  in  the  best  maps,  100  miles  too  much  to  the  west,  till  the 
voyage  of  the  Alceste  and  Lyra,  when  the  error  was  discovered. 

Mongolia  is  singularly  deficient  in  large  Rivers,  for  though  occasionally  inter- 
sected by  ranges  of  mountains,  that  give  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  streams,  they 
either  originate  near  its  confines,  and  unite  in  forming  the  rivers  that  soon  after 
descend  into  other  countries,  or  else  are  lost  in  the  central  regions.  Much  of  this 
space  belongs  to  the  vast  central  plateau  of  Asia,  and  is  the  greatest  extent  of  con- 
tinuous elevated  land  on  the  globe.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  vast  sandy  deserts  of 
Shamo  and  Cobi,  that  stretch  with  little  interruption  through  nearly  thirty  degrees 
of  longitude,  which,  in  the  medium  latitude  of  forty  degrees,  is  more  than  1500 
English  miles.  It  must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  this  is  one  unbroken 
region  of  barren  sand ;  for  though  this  character  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  greater 
part,  yet.  it  includes  several  Oases,  and  some  considerable  tracts  of  fertility.  Where 
the  windings  of  a  stream  can  be  distinguished,  it  is  generally  seen  pursuing  its  course 
through  a  belt  of  verdure.  The  desert  likewise  expands  its  various  branches  into 
the  fertile  countries  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Great  part  of  it  cannot  be  crossed 
by  horses,  yet  the  whole  is  traversed  by  means  of  the  camel.  Lofty  as  this  region, 
in  general  is,  it  is  intersected  by  several  long  ranges  of  mountains  that  rise  to  a 
still  greater  elevation.  Among  these  the  Bogdo  chain  extends  from  Belur  Tag,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eastern  confines  of  Independent  Tartary,  towards  the  north  east, 
till  it  meets  the  Altaian  range,  nearly  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake 
Baikal.  This  cuts  off  the  north-west  part  of  Mongolia,  and  includes  many  large 
Lakes  between  it  and  the  mountains  of  Altai.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Balkash, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Lake  Aral,  and  about  the  72d  degree  of  longitude. 
It  stretches  150  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  is  nearly  80  in  the  broadest  part  from 
east  to  west.  Several  considerable  rivers  flow  into  it,  but,  like  many  others  in  Asia, 
it  has  no  visible  outlet.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  rivers  is  the  ///,  celebrated  in 
the  histories  of  Tartary.  Lake  Nor,  or  Zainzan,  through  which  the  upper  Irtish  flows, 
is  about  the  same  length,  but  it  extends  from  east  to  west,  and  is  not  more  than 
half  the  breadth  of  the  Balkash.  The  Alaktugal  is  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Balkash, 
and  though  much  less,  it  has  a  large  island  near  its  centre.  About  150  miles  south 
of  the  lake  of  Balkash,  and  deeply  embosomed  in  the  mountains,  is  the  romantic  lake 
Tus-kul  exceeding  100  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  about  20  to  40  in  breadth. 
Many  others  are  also  interspersed  throughout  these  wide  dominions.  Lok-Nor  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bogdo  mountains,  about  the  84th  degree  of  longi- 
tude, and  is  the  receptacle  of  several  large  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Korland 
Dorija,  that  rises  on  the  west  flanks  of  Belur  Tag,  and  flows  towards  the  east  till  it 
is  lost  in  this  lake.  Near  the  western  confines  of  China,  the  Noko-Nor  receives  the 
river  Pouca,  but  has  not  any  apparent  outlet. 

Although  the  great  body  of  Chinese  Tartary  is  situated  between  the  40th  and 
50th  parallels,  and  much  of  the  remainder  still  lower,  and  consequently  in  the  lati- 
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latitude  of  southern  Europe,  its  elevation  and  other  circumstances  impart  to  its 
climate  the  peculiarities  of  a  northern  region.  The  arid  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
prevailing  character  of  which  is  a  black  sand,  absorbs  the  moisture  as  lust  as  it  falls, 
and  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  air  at  these  superior  elevations  diminishes  the  tem- 
perature proportionally,  while  this  diminution  is  still  further  augmented  by  the 
accumulated  snows,  that  cover  several  of  the  intersecting  ridges. 

Agriculture  is  not  entirely  neglected  in  those  elevated  tracts,  though  the  Mon- 
guls  and  most  other  tribes  of  the  Tartar  race  prefer  a  nomadic  life.  Among  the 
southern  Mandshurs,  in  Little  Bucharia,  and  some  other  districts,  several  kinds  of 
European  grain  are  cultivated  ;  nor  is  wheat  an  uncommon  product.  Little  is 
known  respecting  the  vegetables  that  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
as  the  subject  has  never  been  explored  by  any  professed  Botanist.  From  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  and  the  analogy  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  plants 
of  northern  Germany  are  those  most  common  to  the  central  elevations  of  Asia,  though, 
on  approaching  the  Altaian  chain,  they  are  intermixed  with  a  few  Siberian  species. 
Asia  indisputably  contains  both  the  extremes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  for  while 
the  most  majestic  kinds  luxuriate  on  the  rich  plains  or  amidst  the  warm  swamps 
of  India,  those  that  are  scarcely  perceptible  creep  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean. 
The  Indian  and  Siberian  Floras  are  doubtlessly  separated  from  each  other  by  a  broad 
belt  of  European  vegetables,  which  enter  Asia  with  the  Uralian  Mountains,  and 
extend  thence  to  the  east  till  they  reach  the  ocean.  Very  few  species,  however,  are 
known  to  be  peculiar  to  this  Plateau,  except  a  singular  kind  of  fern,  frecpiently  called 
the  Siberian  lamb,  ginseng,  the  favorite  drug  of  the  Chinese,  and  which  grows  plenti- 
fully in  the  Corea,  and  the  rheum  Palmatum,  from  which  the  true  rhubarb  is  pro- 
duced. But  when  time  shall  have  removed  the  barriers  that  now  obstruct  the 
researches  of  science,  many  others  will  doubtless  be  discovered. 

Almost  all  the  Animals  that  delight  in  cold  elevated  regions  roam  over  the 
desert  plains  of  Tartary.  Wild  horses  and  asses  are  numerous  in  many  districts. 
The  grunting  ox  of  Tibet,  spreads  still  farther  north,  and  the  musk  deer  is  found  on 
some  of  the  mountains.  Such,  however,  is  the  diversity  of  climate  within  these  limits, 
that  while  the  tiger  traverses  the  southern  vales,  the  ermine  haunts  the  northern 
forests.  But  the  zoology,  as  well  as  the  botany  and  Mineralogy  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  still  presents  a  wide  field  for  future  discovery.  Gold  is  procured  in  some 
parts,  and  the  eastern  districts  are  said  to  contain  tin. 

As  most  of  the  Tartar  tribes  are  attached  to  a  wandering  life,  this  part  of  the 
Chinese  territories  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  China  Proper,  in  reference  to  cities 
and  towns.  Very  few  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  of  these  extensive  dominions, 
and  they  are  rather  temporary  collections  of  huts,  than  regular  towns,  except  in  some 
instances,  which  are  more  numerous  among  the  Mandshur  Tartars  than  the  Monguls. 
The  capital  of  the  former  people,  is  Ching-yang,  which  the  Tartars  often  call  Mugden. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  reported  to  be  about  three  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  contains  a  palace  for  the  emperor,  with  several  public  buildings,  storehouses, 
and  magazines.  Kirin  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
residence  of  a  Mandshur  general,  who  has  the  power  of  a  viceroy.  Ningouta,  is 
the  original  place  of  the  present  imperial  family  of  China,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  palisade  formed  of  poles  driven  into  the  ground  close  to  each  other,  and 
about  20  feet  high.  Within  this  there  is  also  another  enclosure  of  the  same  kind, 
and  about  a  league  in  circuit.  The  entrance  through  this  barrier  is  by  four  gates, 
answering  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Turf  an,  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district,  and  was  formerly  a  halting  place  for  merchants  passing  from  Persia 
to  China.  Hami  is  likewise  a  considerable  Tartar  town,  standing  on  a  fertile  plain 
watered  by  a  river,  and  screened  by  a  range  of  hills  from  the  north.  The  surround- 
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ing  gardens  and  fields  are  represented   as  being  well  cultivated,  and  the  town  is 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

The  Monguls  of  the  central  districts  have  no  towns  of  importance.  Towards 
the  west,  the  country  of  Little  Bucharia,  which  is  possessed  by  the  Cahnuc  tribe  of 
the  Monguls,  and  is  now  subject  to  China,  contains  the  city  of  Cash  gar,  which  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  and  is  still  the  principal  place  in 
that  vicinity.  Yarkand  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  a  considerable 
Tartar  city.  The  southern  part  of  Mandshuria  contains  many  towns  and  villages, 
but  the  northern  scarcely  exhibits  a  vestige  of  either.  As  the  names  of  these  are 
all  that  is  known  respecting  them,  they,  with  their  relative  positions,  will  be  best 
learned  from  the  map.  The  Saghalien  Oula  Hotun  implies  the  city  of  the  black 
river,  and  is  the  principal  place  of  the  Mandshur  settlement  on  that  noble  stream. — 
The  capital  of  the  Corea  is  Kinkitao. 

Scarcely  any  Manufactures  can  be  carried  on  by  such  a  people,  and  their  Com- 
merce must  necessarily  be  merely  commensurate  to  their  wants,  and  consequently  not 
extensive.  The  Tartars  exchange  their  horses,  camels,  cattle,  and  skins,  for  cloth, 
silks,  stuffs,  and  other  apparel  and  ornaments.  The  sable-skins  taken  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country  are  valuable,  being  always  sold  at  a  high  price.  The  rivers  in 
the  eastern  parts  produce  pearls,  and  those  with  ginseng  are  the  chief  articles  of 
trade.  Cashgar  was  once  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  musk,  but  excellent  horses 
may  now  be  considered  as  the  principal  export  of  Little  Bucharia.  Du  Halde  says 
that  the  Corea  produces  gold,  silver,  iron,  varnish,  paper,  and  ginseng,  with  horses, 
ermines,  beavers,  and  rock-salt;  and  in  all  a  trade  is  carried  on  with  China. 

Many  of  the  Tartar  tribes  profess  the  Religion  of  the  Lamas,  or  that  established 
in  Tibet,  for  the  particulars  of  which  we  must  refer  to  a  subsequent  page.  The 
other  tribes  have  chiefly  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Shamanism,  which  embrace  the 
belief  of  one  supreme  creator  of  all  things,  but  consider  him  as  too  great  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  men.  They  think  he  has  assigned  the  government  of  the 
world  to  a  host  of  inferior  divinities,  whom  it  is  the  interest  of  men  to  propitiate 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  They  appear  to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  existence, 
but  have  a  great  variety  of  superstitious  notions  and  practices.  They  regard  women 
as  greatly  inferior  to  men,  for  whose  sensual  pleasure  alone  they  consider  them  as 
having  been  created.  Under  such  a  doctrine,  their  condition  is  degrading,  and  their 
treatment  sometimes  severe. 

The  Languages  of  the  Mandshurs  and  Monguls,  not  only  differ  from  that 
of  China,  but  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  other  Tartar  dialects.  M.  Lan- 
gles  published  a  prospectus  of  an  intended  dictionary  of  the  Mandshur  language, 
a  few  years  ago  at  Paris,  in  which  he  pronounces  it  the  most  perfect  of  the  Tartar 
idioms,  though  it  was  destitute  of  written  characters  till  the  17th  century.  Most 
of  these  letters  have  three  distinct  forms  as  they  are  situated  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a  word.  As  the  language  contains  several  names  for  the 
same  thing  under  different  circumstances,  it  is  very  expressive.  That  of  the 
Monguls  approaches  more  to  the  dialects  of  western  Tartary.  The  Mandshurs 
were  not  entirely  destitute  of  Literature  before  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese, 
but  since  that  epoch  many  Chinese  books  have  been  translated  into  their  language. 

As  we  have  already  given  a  general  delineation  of  the  Tartar  tribes  (see  Inde- 
pendent Tartary),  and  the  Monguls  differ  only  in  some  slight  particulars  from  those 
of  the  more  western  parts  of  Asia,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  that  account  for 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  tribes  included  within  the  Chinese  empire.  In 
reference  to  the  Mongul  race,  Du  Halde  says  that  they  "  appear  always  contented  and 
free  from  care  ;  of  a  happy  temper  and  gay  disposition,  always  disposed  for  laughter, 
never  thoughtful,  never  melancholy,"  and  then  adds,  "what  reason  can  they  have  to  be 
Vol.  II.  T  t 
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so  r  they  have  neither  neighbour!  to  please,  nor  enemies  to  tear,  nor  great  people  to 
court,  and  are  free  from  difficult  business,  or  constrained  occupation,  delighting 
theitiselres  only  in  the  chase.  In  fishing,  and  various  exercises,  in  which  they  are 
verv  skilful."  The  Mandshurs  merely  differ  from  the  Mongols  by  being  more  civilized, 
to  which  the  diffusion  of  Chinese  literature  among  them  has  contributed. 

Scarcely  any  vestige  of  Antiquity  is  known  to  remain  to  illustrate  the  former 
power  of  the  Mongols.  Their  cities  and  edifices  were  composed  of  such  perishable 
materials,  as  gradually  to  crumble  before  the  touch  of  time,  and  to  disappear  alto- 
gether in  the  course  of  a  few  ages.  Even  the  city  of  Caracarwm,  the  residence  of 
Kublai  Khan,  and  the  capital  of  the  great  Mongul  empire  in  the  days  of  Marco 
Polo,  is  so  far  obliterated,  that  its  very  site  has  long  since  become  an  object  of  dis- 
cussion. But  when  these  interior  regions  of  Asia  shall  again  be  opened  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned,  the  remains  of  tombs  and  temples  may  yet  be  discovered, 
that  will  illustrate  the  records  of  ancient  history,  and  gratify  the  antiquary. — Many 
uncommon  appearances  in  the  physical  structure  of  central  Tartary  may  doubtless 
exist,  but  they  have  not  been  investigated. 

Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur  lies  the  extensive  island  of  Saoha- 
lien,  or  Tchoka,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  unfortu- 
nate La  Perou.se.  Before  it  was  visited  by  that  celebrated  navigator,  it  was  supposed 
fo  he  only  a  small  isle,  opposite  the  estuary  of  the  river  from  which  it  received  its 
name  ;  but  it  was  then  found  to  extend  from  the  46th  to  the  54th  degree  of  latitude, 
being  more  than  500  miles  in  length,  and  about  90  in  medial  breadth.  The  northern 
part  only  was  known  to  the  Russians,  and  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  small  space 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  knowledge,  it  extends  to  the  south,  till  it  is  merely  sepa- 
rated from  the  isle  of  Jesso  by  a  strait  of  20  miles.  Tchoka  is  the  native  name, 
but  it  is  called  Oku  Jesso,  or  further  Jesso,  by  the  Japanese,  to  whom  the  southern 
half  belongs.  The  central  parts  are  hilly,  and  well  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
willow,  oak,  and  birch  ;  but  the  shores  are  level,  and  adapted  to  agriculture. 

La  Perouse  represents  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  as  a  mild  and  intelligent 
race,  quite  distinct  from  the  Mandshurs  and  Chinese.  They  are  small  in  stature, 
seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in  height.  Their  faces  are  broader  in  proportion  than 
those  of  Europeans,  and  their  countenance  agreeable,  though  they  do  not  possess 
that  regularity  of  features  which  is  generally  considered  essential  to  beauty.  The 
portraits,  however,  which  he  has  given  of  these  old  men  with  long  beards,  have 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  European  than  to  the  Tartarian  lineaments.  The 
upper  lips  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  tatooed  of  a  blue  colour,  and  they  wear 
ornaments  of  glass  or  silver  in  their  ears.  The  women  are  small  and  rather  delicate. 
Their  common  dress  was  a  loose  robe  of  skins,  or  quilted  nankeen,  with  a  girdle. 
Some  of  them  wear  boots  made  of  seal-skin,  but  they  generally  go  barefoot.  They 
seldom  use  any  covering  for  the  head,  except  sometimes  a  piece  of  bear-skin  by  way 
of  ornament.  They  have  also  several  small  pockets,  in  which  they  carry  a  flint  and 
steel,  with  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  for  smoking  is  a  universal  practice  among  them. 
They  also  have  knives  stuck  in  their  belts  as  a  defence  against  the  bears.  Their 
tents  are  made  of  timber,  thatched  with  grass,  with  a  fire  in  the  centre,  and  a 
hole  at  the  top  for  the  egress  of  the  smoke. 

From  the  short  stay  of  the  French  navigators  among  the  Saghalians,  they  coidd 
not  discover  what  kind  of  government  they  had,  but  great  respect  seemed  to  be 
paid  to  age.  In  reference  to  this  circumstance,  La  Perouse  observed,  their  manners 
were  so  mild,  that  if  they  had  been  shepherds  and  possessed  large  flocks,  he  could  not 
form  a  different  idea  of  the  ancient  Patriarchs.  None  of  them  seemed  to  have  any 
wealth,  but  they  always  preferred  those  things  that  were  useful  to  those  that  were 
merely  ornamental ;  and  on  this  ground  iron  and  stuffs  were  more  valued  thau 
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any  other  articles.    They  were  not  backward  in  asking  for  such  things  as  they  wished 
to  obtain,  but  they  would  not  touch  the  least  article  that  was  not  given  to  them. 

In  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bale  de  Langle,  which  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west port  of  Tchoka,  M.  La  Perouse  observes,  "  We  have  not,  since  our  depar- 
ture from  France,  met  with  any  people  who  have  more  excited  our  curiosity  and 
admiration.  We  knew  that  the  most  numerous  nations,  and  perhaps  those  who 
were  the  earliest  civilized,  inhabit  countries  which  border  on  these  islands  ;  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  have  ever  conquered  them,  because  there  were  no  temptations 
for  them  to  attempt  it ;  but  it  was  very  contrary  to  our  ideas  to  find  among  a  people 
of  hunters  and  fishermen,  who  do  not  cultivate  any  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and 
who  have  no  flocks,  manners,  in  general,  more  grave  and  gentle,  and  an  intellect, 
perhaps,  more  extensive,  than  among  any  nation  of  Europe.  The  knowledge  of  the  best- 
informed  class  of  Europeans  certainly  renders  them,  in  all  respects,  very  superior 
to  the  islanders,  with  whom  we  communicated  at  Bale  de  Langle  ;  but  among  the 
people  of  these  islands,  knowledge  is  much  more  extensively  spread  than  it  is  among 
the  lower  classes  of  people  in  Europe,  all  the  individuals  there  seemed  to  have 
received  the  same  education.  Their  attention  was  attracted  by  our  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  they  turned  the  stuff's  over  and  over  again  ;  they  talked  of  them  among  them- 
selves, and  endeavoured  to  discover  by  what  means  they  had  been  fabricated.  Thev 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  weaver's  shuttle  ;  the  loom,  which  is  used  among  them, 
though  small  enough  to  be  easily  portable,  is  a  very  complete  instrument,  with  which 
they  manufacture  linen,  exactly  similar  to  ours,  but  the  thread  of  it  is  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  willow-tree." 

The  Corean  Archipelago,  already  mentioned,  consists  of  a  vast  number  of 
islands,  all  of  which,  except  the  smallest,  are  inhabited.  Till  the  late  voyage  of  the 
Alceste  and  the  Lyra,  no  adequate  notion  appears  to  have  been  formed  of  the  nature 
of  these  numerous  groups.  Many  of  them  are  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  live 
jointly  by  fishing  and  cultivation.  The  best  idea  of  this  interesting  archipelago  will 
be  conveyed  in  a  few  words  by  the  description  of  Captain  Hall,  who  observes,  "  We 
threaded  our  way  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  amongst  the  islands  which  lie  in 
immense  clusters  in  every  direction.  At  first  we  thought  of  counting  them,  and 
even  attempted  to  note  their  places  on  the  charts  which  we  were  making  of  this  coast, 
but  their  great  number  completely  baffled  these  endeavours.  They  vary  in  size, 
from  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length  to  five  or  six  miles,  and  are  of  all  shapes.  From 
the  mast-head  other  groups  were  perceived  lying  one  behind  the  other  to  the  east 
and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Frequently  above  a  hundred  islands  were 
in  sight  from  deck  at  one  moment.  The  sea  being  quite  smooth,  the  weather  fine, 
and  many  of  the  islands  wooded  and  cultivated  in  the  vallies,  the  scene  was  at  all  times 
lively,  and  was  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  our  rapid  passage  along  the  coast, 
by  which  the  appearances  about  us  were  perpetually  changing.  Of  this  coast  we 
had  no  charts  possessing  the  slightest  pretensions  to  accuracy  ;  none  of  the  places 
at  which  we  touched  being  laid  down  within  sixty  miles  of  their  proper  places. 
Only  a  few  islands  are  noticed  on  any  map;  whereas  the  coast,  for  near  two  hundred 
miles,  is  completely  studded  with  them,  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
from  the  main  land.  These  inaccuracies  of  the  charts  naturally  gave  a  very  high 
degree  of  interest  to  this  part  of  the  voyage ;  yet  the  navigation  being  at  all  times 
uncertain,  and  often  dangerous,  considerable  anxiety  necessarily  mingled  itself  with 
the  satisfaction  produced  by  so  new  and  splendid  a  scene." 
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Name— Situation— Boundaries— Extent— General  Surface- .Mountaim-Rwers— 
Lakes— Division— Climate  and  Seasons— Products— Chief  Foams— Manufactures 
and  Commerce— Government— Laws— Religion— Language— Literature— Arts 
and  Sciences — Manners  and  Customs. 

TIBET  is  a  European  appellation,  being  altogether  unknown  as  a  native  term 
designating  the  region  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  it.  1  he  inhabitants 
call  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  Bhot,  and  the  natives 
Bhooteas.  But  the  modern  acceptation  of  Tibet  is  much  more  extensive,  and  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  southern  Tartary,  stretching  from  the  borders  of  Cashmere, 
in  longitude  74  degrees,  to  the  confines  of  China,  beyond  the  100th  degree,  and  from 
the  northern  limits  of  Nepaul,  Bootan,  and  Hindostan,  to  the  great  sandy  deserts  of 
central  Asia.  It  inclines  from  the  east  towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  ol  the  great 
southern  rampart  of  the  Plateau,  and  is  nearly  1500  miles  from  eastto  west  and  bend- 
ing towards  the  south  from  about  the  37th  to  the  28th  degree  ot  latitude.  1  he  outlines 
of  Tibet  are  still  unexplored,  except  in  some  places  of  the  southern  frontier,  which 
have  been  visited  by  a  few  men  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  philosophical  research,  mis- 
taken devotion,  or  commercial  enterprize.  The  knowledge,  however,  which  can  be 
derived  from  all  these  sources,  leaves  much  to  be  examined,  and  many  interesting 
subjects  to  be  investigated.  .  «•      i  ». 

In  its  physical  character,  Tibet  is  one  of  the  most  singular  regions  on  the  globe, 
and  its  general  aspect,  which  is  an  assemblage  of  mountains  and  deserts,  is  indica- 
tive of  one  of  the  least  favoured  countries  under  heaven.  It  is  indisputably  the 
most  elevated  region  of  the  old  world,  and  includes  the  great  range  ol  Himmaleh, 
or  Himalaya  mountains  (the  abode  of  snow,)  the  height  of  whose  lofty  summits  has 
never  been  correctly  determined.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  considered  the  evidence 
sufficient,  in  1816,  to  warrant  his  asserting  that  the  peaks  of  the  Himmaleh  chain 
greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  Andes.  The  part  west  of  the  Indus  is  denominated 
Hindoo  Coosh,  but  the  most  elevated  points  are  east  of  that  river.  From  the 
north-east  of  Cashmere,  the  chain  bends  to  the  south,  and  is  still  more  stupendous. 
It  crosses  the  sources  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  water  the  south  and  south-east 
parts  of  Asia ;  but  on  the  north-east  of  Hindostan  it  becomes  less  continuous,  and 
is  traversed  by  several  rivers,  among  which  are  the  Gunduck,  the  Teesta,  the  Bur- 
rampooter,  and  others.  East  of  this,  it  penetrates  into  an  unexplored  region,  and 
is  supposed  to  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  sea.  While  it  forms  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  table-land,  its  elevation  is  enormous,  but  it  declines  in  altitude 
towards  the  east.  On  the  northern  side,  the  descent  to  the  plains  ot  Tibet,  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  altitude  of  the  vast  southern  ramparts  that  overlook  Uan- 
getic  Hindostan. 
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Various  obstacles  have  hitherto  prevented  the  exact  heights  of  these  magnifi- 
cent summits  from  being  correctly  determined,  or  perhaps  the  highest  point  from 
being  ascertained.  This,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  that  denominated  Dhawalagiri, 
or  the  white  mountain,  which  is  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Gunduck,  and 
about  latitude  29°  30',  and  longitude  83"  40'.  From  several  calculations  made 
with  all  the  care  that  existing  circumstances  would  allow,  the  following  elevations, 
have  lately  been  deduced,  and  though  the  observations  from  which  they  were  derived 
cannot  be  depended  upon  with  the  same  confidence  as  those  from  which  the  heights 
of  the  Andes  were  obtained,  they  may  be  considered  as  good  approximations  ;  and 
should  further  observations  reduce  them  a  little,  they  would  still  remain  the  most 
stupendous  heights  on  the  globe. 

Feet  above  the  Sea. 

Dhawala  Giri   26,862 

Jumoutri 25,500 

Dhaibun  (above  Catmandoo  20, HO  ft.) 2J.768 

A  Mountain  seen  from  Catmandoo,  in  the  direction  of"\ 

Cala  Bhairava,    but  not  named,    above   Nepaul  >   2-4,625 

20,005  ft J 

Another  peak  near  it,  above  Nepaul  18,662  ft 23,262 

A  third  in  the  same  vicinity 23,052 

St.  George,  a  peak  so  called  by  Captain  Hodgson 22,240 


Such  are  supposed  to  be  the  heights  of  a  few  of  the  most  elevated  points  of  the 
great  Himmaleh  range;  but  it  contains  many  others  that  have  been  neither  observed 
nor  named.  Much,  however,  has  recently  been  done  towards  ascertaining  the  nature 
and  elevation  of  this  chain,  and  as  late  conquests  have  brought  the  British  power 
to  its  very  base,  a  more  complete  knowledge  may  be  anticipated. 

When  Captain  Webb  visited  the  southern  ramparts,  in  1817,  he  discovered  a 
singular  anomaly  in  the  lower  line  of  congelation,  as  deduced  from  the  most  cor- 
rect theories.  This,  as  already  noticed  in  the  Introduction,  he  found  to  be  13,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  about  2000  feet  higher  than  the  theoretical 
conclusion.  The  part  of  the  range  visited  by  this  enterprizing  traveller,  was  the 
Niti  pass,  through  which  the  Bhooteas  carry  on  their  commercial  intercourse  with 
southern  Tartary,  and  where  in  July  they  generally  find  pasture  for  their  cattle. 
Captain  W.  met  with  extensive  fields  of  mountain  barley  and  buck-wheat  between 
the  village  and  temple  of  Milum,  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  21st 
of  June,  1817,  his  camp  was  11,630  feet  higher  than  Calcutta,  on  a  place  covered 
with  rank  vegetation,  and  surrounded  with  forests  of  oaks,  pines,  and  rhododen- 
drons. Numerous  currant  bushes  and  extensive  strawberry  beds  were  in  full  blossom. 
On  the  following  day,  on  the  summit  of  Pilgointa  Churhai,  12,642  feet  above  Cal 
cutta,  there  was  no  snow  visible  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  soil  that  covered  the  rock 
was  a  black  vegetable  mould,  bearing  a  profusion  of  strawberries,  dandelions,  butter- 
cups, and  other  wild  flowers.  About  500  feet  below,  there  was  a  forest  of  birch, 
rhododendrons,  and  pines.  During  the  following  summer,  1818,  the  Niti  Ghaut 
was  explored  by  the  same  officer,  and  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  determined  by  the 
mean  of  four  barometers,  compared  with  corresponding  observations  taken  at  Dun- 
dum  and  Calcutta,  by  Colonel  Hardvvicke  and  Mr.  Colvin.  From  this  comparison, 
which  was  carefully  made,  the  crest  of  the  Niti  Ghaut  was  found  to  be  16,814  feet, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  no  snow  then  remained  on  the  Ghaut,  or  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  numerous  quadrupeds  were  grazing  near  the  grassy  banks  of 
the  Sutledge,  which  he  estimated  at  nearly  15,000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  Chinese  functionaries  from  descending  on  the  north  side  of  the 
pass. — From  barometrical  observations  made  in  1817,  the  heights  of  various  places 
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in  the  Bhootea  pergunnah  of  Jawahir  were   determined,   the  principal  of  which 


were, 


Milum,  temple 11,682 

Milum,  village 1 1,405 

Murtolee 11,327 

Birjoo  village 11,311 


Height  in  feet  above  Calcutta. 


Pauchoo M.284 

Mapao     11,082 

Boorphoo     10,836 

Beelakat  village 10,653 


The  preceding  observations  refer  to  that  portion  of  the  Ilimmaleh  chain  situa- 
ted eastward  from  the  point  whence  the  Ganges  issues  from  its  subterranean  bed  ; 
but  the  part  between  Gangoutri  and  the  chasm,  through  which  the  Sutledge  forces 
its  passage  into  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  has  also  been  lately  visited  by  British 
officers.  In  some  places  the  snow  melts  in  summer,  but  in  others,  the  frost  is  so 
intense  as  frequently  to  split  the  hardest  rocks.  When  seen,  in  1816,  vast  beds  of 
snow  rested  on  the  summits,  while  various  villages  were  found  interspersed  among 
the  lower  regions,  which  are  buried  in  snow  half  the  year.  In  June,  however,  the 
climate  resembles  the  spring  in  England.  Many  of  these  villages  were  at  least 
6000  feet  above  the  southern  part  of  the  Sutledge.  On  the  banks  of  this  river,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  108°,  but  three  days  more  brings  the  traveller  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow.  On  the  northern  side  of  this  great  range,  as  seen  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country,  a  vast  mass  of  rocks  rises  nearly  5000  feet  on  each  side  the 
Sutledge. 

Above  this,  numerous  villages  are  scattered  on  a  belt  that  produces  some  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  with  hardy  fruits  and  flowers.  This  is  succeeded  De- 
forests, principally  composed  of  giganticpines, many  of  which  exceed  180  feet  in  height, 
and  24  in  circumference.  These  chiefly  cover  the  northern  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains where  the  snow  lies  most  of  the  year.  The  region  of  forests  is  again  succeeded 
by  elevated  knolls,  which  are  overspread  with  hardy  shrubs,  or,  when  free  from  snow, 
exhibit  other  traces  of  scanty  vegetation,  and  are  adorned  with  several  wild  Euro- 
pean flowers.  Steep  precipices  tower  above  these  flowery  heights,  which  consist  of 
barren  rock,  clothed  with  snow  wherever  it  finds  a  resting  place. 

Captain  Turner  crossed  a  third  region  of  this  chain  in  1783,  when  sent  from 
the  supreme  government  of  India  on  an  embassy  to  the  Teshoo  Lama.  This  officer 
traversed  one  of  the  passes  above  Bootan,  and  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  east  of 
the  place  where  the  chain  is  intersected  by  the  Sutledge.  His  mission  also  required 
him  to  cross  a  great  part  of  the  Plateau  of  Southern  Tartary,  to  which,  in  this 
eastern  region,  as  well  as  in  the  more  western  parts,  the  descent  is  inconsiderable 
compared  with  that  on  the  opposite  side.  All  the  passes  are  either  in  the  beds,  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  wind  through  the  ravines  and  chasms  of  the  chain. 
These  statements  apply  particularly  to  the  southern  side  of  the  great  range.  Little 
is  known  respecting  the  interior,  beyond  its  being  a  region  of  mountains  and  deserts, 
intersected  by  fertile  vallies,  and  watered  by  the  germs  of  those  noble  streams  that 
ultimately  roll  their  spacious  floods  into  the  southern  and  eastern  ocean.  The  poli- 
tical division  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  involved  in  equal  mystery,  and  though 
the  following  provinces  are  known,  (the  two  former  towards  the  east,  and  the  latter 
in  the  south-west)  they  are  separated  by  large  intervening  and  unexplored  regions. 
These  territorial  divisions  are, 

1.  Lassa  3.  District  of  Undes 

2.  Teshoo  Loomboo  4.  Lahdack. 

North  of  the  great  frontier  chain  another  rises,  scarcely  of  inferior  height. 
The  space  between  these  is  distinctly  marked  for  about  200  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  Sutledge,  and  though  varied  by  smaller  ridges,  is  in  general  between  30  and  40 
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miles  in  width.  Behind  the  inner  range  the  Tartaric  plain  inclines  towards  the 
north,  as  the  rivers  begin  to  flow  in  that  direction.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the 
Calais  mountains  is  an  elevated  summit  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  represented 
by  Hindoo  superstition  as  the  principal  throne  of  their  divinity,  Siva,  who,  they  must 
think,  delights  in  the  perfection  of  cold,  to  have  chosen  such  an  abode. 

Several  Lakes  are  met  with  in  Tibet,  but  the  two  most  venerated  by  the  Hindoos, 
and  the  objects  of  frequent  pilgrimages  with  those  infatuated  people,  are  near  the  source 
of  the  Sutledge.  They  think  them  holy,  but  a  more  rational  observer  is  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  supposed  sanctity,  unless  from  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  and  the  difficulty  of  access ;  for  whatever  smooths  the  way  to  an 
object  of  veneration,  lessens  its  purity  in  the  view  of  superstition.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  lakes  is  the  Manasarovara,  which  is  principally  surrounded  by  steep 
rocks.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  15  miles  long,  and  nearly  12  broad.  The 
waters  are  clear  and  of  a  greenish  hue,  but  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  while  near  the 
meridian,  and  the  cold  constantly  emanating  from  the  vast  masses  of  snow  that 
clothe  the  adjacent  summits,  maintain  a  perpetual  conflict  in  this  elevated  region, 
they  are  almost  continually  agitated.  When  Mr.  Moorcroft  saw  it  in  August,  the 
mountain  torrents  by  which  it  is  fed  were  most  of  them  dry,  and  the  water  was 
supposed  to  be  at  the  lowest,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  its  ever  rising  more 
than  a  few  feet  above  that  level,  which  would  still  be  far  within  its  banks,  as  they 
rose  in  many  places  to  nearly  300  feet  almost  perpendicularly.  On  the  ledges  of 
these  steep  acclivities  several  huts  made  of  loose  stones  were  placed.  They  were 
only  accessible  by  ladders,  and  apparently  inhabited  by  religious  devotees.  Nume- 
rous flocks  of  aquatic  birds  resort  to  this  lake  at  certain  seasons,  when  its  surface 
is  almost  covered  with  them,  and  thousands  are  bred  in  its  vicinity.  The  Manasa- 
rovara is  not  merely  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  but  by  the  Undes  and 
Chinese  Tartars,  who  consider  it  as  a  religious  duty  to  carry  the  ashes  of  their 
relations  and  mingle  them  with  its  waters. 

Another  of  these  sacred  lakes  is  Rnwaris  Hrad,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  west 
of  Manasarovara,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  less  holy,  and  has  consequently  been  less 
frequented.  It  is  formed  of  two  branches,  the  one  stretching  east,  and  the  other 
south,  inclosing  a  projecting  part  of  the  mountain  between  them.  It  is  much  larger 
than  the  Manasarovara,  and  its  waters  at  a  distance  appear  of  an  indigo  blue.  Great 
part  of  its  shores  is  covered  with  long  grass,  and  the  river  Sutledge  issues  from  its 
western  extremity. 

Other  lakes  are  likewise  found  among  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  though  often 
much  larger  than  those  already  described,  they  are  held  less  sacred.  One  of  the 
most  singular  is  Lake  Palte,  near  the  northern  base  of  the  Himmaleh  chain.  It  is 
an  extensive  moat  about  two  leagues  broad,  surrounding  an  island  nearly  40  leagues 
in  circumference.  Lake  Terkiri  is  situated  beyond  a  chain  of  mountains  that 
stretches  from  east  to  west  in  the  31st  or  32d  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  the  largest 
known  lake  in  Tibet,  and  is  about  80  English  miles  long  and  from  30  to  40  broad. 
Lake  Pouca  also  extends  through  a  space  of  40  or  50  miles  at  a  short  distance  north- 
west of  Terkiri,  but  is  narrow  in  proportion. 

Great  uniformity,  both  in  the  temperature  and  return  of  the  seasons,  prevails  in 
Tibet.  The  same  order  takes  place  as  in  Bengal ;  the  chief  difference  being  in  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  spring  is  from  March 
to  May ;  but  in  this  season,  which  is  extremely  dry  on  the  south  side  of  the  Him- 
maleh mountains,  thunder  storms  and  showers  occasionally  occur  in  Tibet.  From 
June  to  September  more  heavy  and  continued  rain  falls,  while  the  rivers  are  swelled, 
and  the  mountain  streams  become  torrents.  From  October  to  March  the  sky  is 
seldom  obscured   by  a  cloud  ;  and  for  three  months  the  cold  is  extremely  intense, 
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particularly  in  the  southern  parts,  where  the  temperature  is  most  influenced  by  the 
snowy  mountains  which  rise  like  a  screen  of  perpetual  congelation,  between  them 
and  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  Gangetic  plains.  In  the  middle  of  September, 
1783,  the  thermometer  at  Tueria  fell  below  the  freezing  point.  Near  these  moun- 
tains fish  and  meat  are  frozen  in  the  autumn,  and  thus  preserved  through  the  winter. 
The  air  is  then  extremely  dry,  and  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  scorching  winds 
of  Hindustan.  Every  thing  appears  parched.  Vegetation  is  dried  even  to  hrit- 
tleness,  and  crumbles  into  dust.  This  severity  ohliges  the  scanty  population  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  vallies,  which  in  favourable  situations,  and  particularly  near  the  hanks 
of  the  rivers,  are  cultivated,  and  yield  slight  crops  of  barley,  pease,  and  wheat ; 
hut  the  last  is  so  scarce  as  seldom  to  he  used  by  the  lower  classes.  Many  parts, 
however,  afford  pasturage  for  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  In  most  other  places  the 
country  is  a  mere  desert,  composed  of  naked  hills  of  clay,  strewed  with  the  shivered 
fragments  of  rocks  split  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  or  covered  with  deep  beds  of 
fine  sand,  from  which  every  particle  of  moisture  is  exhausted  by  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Although  many  parts  of  Tibet  are  barren,  others  supply  a  superabundance  of 
Animal  life.  Contrasted  with  Bootan  and  other  districts  on  the  south  of  the  great 
chain,  the  number  of  quadrupeds  is  astonishing.  Flocks,  droves,  and  herds,  are 
numerous.  Beasts  of  prey,  game,  and  wild  fowls  are  every  where  met  with.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  domestic  animals  is  the  grunting  ox,  or  yak,  of  Tartary, 
frequently  called  the  bushy-tailed  bull.  It  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  long 
woolly  hair,  which  gives  it  a  bulky  appearance,  though  it  is  not  larger  than  many  of 
the  English  cattle.  The  grunting  ox  is  noted  for  its  tail  of  fine  bushy  hair,  so  much 
valued  in  Hindostan,  where  they  are  universally  used  as  chowries  for  driving  away 
flies,  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes.  They  are  fed  on  the  short  herbage  that 
grows  on  the  mountains  and  the  bleak  plains,  but  are  never  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, though  sometimes  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Tents  are  also  covered  with  felt 
made  of  their  hair.  The  other  cattle  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  Hindostan. 
The  musk-deer  is  also  a  peculiar  animal,  belonging  to  this  elevated  region,  and 
appears  to  delight  in  its  intense  cold.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  middle-sized  hog, 
which  it  resembles  in  shape  ;  and  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  hair.  The  musk 
is  secreted  in  a  small  pouch  under  its  belly,  and  is  only  found  in  the  male.  Nature 
has  supplied  most  of  the  animals  of  southern  Tartary  with  an  abundant  covering 
to  shield  them  from  the  severity  and  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  incident  to  those 
high  regions.  The  sheep  has  a  heavy  fleece  of  fine  wool,  and  the  common  goat  a 
covering  of  downy  fur  under  its  long  shaggy  hair.  The  cow  is  also  clothed  in  the 
same  manner  ;  and  the  shawl-goat  is  of  a  peculiar  species,  frequently  of  a  light  fawn 
colour.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  sheep,  and  the  substance  of  which  the 
shawls  are  made,  is  the  soft  downy  covering  next  the  skin,  the  delicacy  of  which  is 
preserved  by  an  outer  coat  of  shaggy  hair.  Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  bred  in 
Tibet,  and  their  flesh  forms  a  great  part  of  the  animal  food  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
are  also  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  whole  flocks  are  sometimes  seen  in  motion, 
loaded  with  grain  or  salt,  each  carrying  from  12  to  20  pounds.  The  skins  of  the  Jambs 
are  highly  valued  in  many  parts,  for  lining  vests  and  making  turbans.  The  hare 
of  Tibet  is  also  distinguished  for  the  quantity  and  fineness  of  its  fur,  and  the  bharal, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the  deer  and  the  sheep,  has  a  coating  of  fine 
fur  under  its  outward  covering  of  brittle  hair,  common  to  the  deer  species.  The 
horses  are  larger  than  those  of  Bootan,  but  the  mule  is  much  used  in  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  Both  these  animals,  together  with  asses,  are  found  wild.  The  dog 
resembles  the  Nepaul  mastiff,  and  is  stout  and  ferocious.  Other  wild  animals  also 
abound  in  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  Unicorn,  so  long  considered  as  a  fabulous  animal,  is  said  actually  to  exist 
in  the  interior  of  Tibet,  where  it  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants.  Major  Latter, 
commanding  in  the  Sikkim  territories,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Himmaleh 
range,  lately  procured  a  curious  Tibetian  manuscript,  containing  the  names  of 
different  animals  ;  and,  in  the  class  of  those  whose  hoofs  are  divided,  there  was  an 
animal  called  the  one-horned  tso'po.  "  Upon  inquiring  what  kind  of  an  animal  it 
was,  (says  Major  L.)  to  our  astonishment,  the  person  who  brought  me  the  manu- 
script, described  exactly  the  unicorn  of  the  ancients  ;  saying,  that  it  was  a  native 
of  the  interior  of  Tibet,  about  the  size  of  a  tatoo,  (a  horse  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
hands  high,)  fierce,  and  extremely  wild,  seldom,  if  ever,  caught  alive,  but  frequently 
shot ;  and  that  the  flesh  was  used  for  food.  The  person  who  gave  me  the  infor- 
mation has  repeatedly  seen  these  animals,  and  eaten  the  flesh  of  them.  They  go 
together  in  large  herds,  like  our  wild  buffaloes,  and  are  very  frequently  to  be  met 
with  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert,  about  a  month's  journey  from  Lassa,  in 
that  part  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  wandering  Tartars." — Preiser's  Tour. 

Nature  seldom  unites  the  riches  of  the  vegetable  and  Mineral  kingdoms  in  the 
same  country ;  and  districts  almost  destitute  of  the  one,  often  abound  with  the 
other.  Gold  is  found  in  several  places  ;  but  is  only  worked  on  a  small  scale  for 
the  Chinese  government,  or  by  such  persons  as  enter  into  a  contract  with  it  for  that 
privilege.  These  contracts  are  limited  to  the  number  of  workmen  that  will  annually 
produce  the  government  about  4001bs.  of  the  refined  metal.  Silver  and  iron  seem 
not  to  be  procured,  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  mining 
of  all  kinds.  Cinnabar,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  quicksilver,  is  found,  and 
might  be  worked  with  great  advantage  if  fuel  were  attainable.  Nitre  is  sponta- 
neously produced  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts,  and  marbles,  with  other  valua- 
ble fossils,  are  hidden  in  the  bosoms  of  the  mountains.  Tincal  is  likewise  one  of  the 
peculiar  minerals  of  this  upper  region  of  the  globe  ;  and  Mr.  Saunders,  who  accom- 
panied Captain  Turner  on  his  Embassy,  observes, 

"  The  lake  from  whence  tincal  and  rock-salt  are  collected  is  about  fifteen  days' 
journey  from  Theshoo-loomboo,  and  to  the  northward  of  it.  It  is  encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  rocky  hills,  without  any  brooks  or  rivulets  near  at  hand  ;  but  its  waters 
are  supplied  by  springs  which,  being  saltish  to  the  taste,  are  not  used  by  the  natives. 
The  tincal  is  deposited  or  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  those  who  go  to  collect 
it,  dig  it  up  in  large  masses,  which  they  afterwards  break  into  small  pieces  for  the 
convenience  of  carriage,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  to  dry.  Although  tincal  has  been 
collected  from  this  lake  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  quantity  is  not  perceptibly 
diminished,  and  as  the  cavities  made  by  digging  it  soon  wear  out,  or  fill  up,  it  is 
an  opinion  with  the  people  that  the  formation  of  fresh  tincal  is  going  on.  They 
have  never  yet  met  with  it  in  dry  ground,  or  high  situations,  but  it  is  found  in  the 
shallowest  depths,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  ;  which  deepening  gradually  from 
the  edges  towards  the  centre,  contains  too  much  water  to  admit  of  searching  for  the 
tincal  conveniently  ;  but  from  the  deepest  parts  they  bring  rock-salt,  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  shallows  or  near  the  bank." 

Lassa  is  the  modern  capital  of  Tibet,  and  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 
It  is  about  forty-five  days' journey  from  Pekin,  and  220  English  miles  from  the 
north-east  borders  of  Bengal.  Abdul  Russool,  who  resided  several  years  there, 
describes  it  as  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
four  miles  long,  but  little  more  than  one  mile  broad.  Near  the  centre  of  this  space 
stands  the  grand  temple,  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  buildings  dedicated  to  diffe- 
rent idols,  worshipped  by  the  Tibetans.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  an  oval  space  of 
about  12  or  14  acres.  The  forms  and  dimensions  of  these  buildings  vary  with  the 
dignity  of  the  idol  to  which  they  are  dedicated.     One  of  them  is  pre-eminent,  and 
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is  the  residence  of  Choo-Eeochoo,  the  image  of  the  chief  divinity  in  the  Tihetian 
pantheon.  A  wide  road  encircles  this  enclosure,  and  is  bounded  by  a  row  of  houses 
and  shops,  forming  the  bazar,  and  occupied  by  traders  and  artizans;  while  the  duel- 
lings of  the  principal  inhabitants,  built  of  stone,  are  situated  beyond  the  circular  row. 
Lassa  is  not  only  the  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama, or  Pontifical  Sovereign  of  Tibet, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  deity,  but  also  of  the  Chinese  Tazin,  or 
viceroy,  whose  authority  extends  about  650  miles  further  to  the  west.  The  travel- 
ler already  mentioned  gives  no  estimate  of  the  [population,  but  states  the  Chinese 
residents  at  two  thousand,  and  the  Cashmerians  at  three  thousand.  Probably  the 
whole  does  not  exceed  20,000. 

Teshoo  Loomboo,  the  residence  of  the  Teshoo  Lama,  is  situated  south-east  of 
Lassa,  and  about  180  miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Bengal.  This  place  is 
properly  a  large  monastery,  comprising  three  or  four  hundred  houses,  inhabited  by 
Gylongs,  or  monks,  besides  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  with  numerous 
temples  and  mausolea.  The  buildings  are  of  stone,  and  two  or  three  stories  high, 
with  flat  roofs  and  parapet  walls.  When  Teshoo  Loomboo  was  visited  by  Captain 
Turner,  the  establishment  of  the  monastery  included  3700  monks,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  daily  services  of  the  Goomba,  or  temple.  Their  stated  times  of  devotion  are 
sun-rise,  noon,  and  sun- set ;  and  their  religious  ceremonies  are  superintended  by 
four  Lamas  or  high-priests,  chosen  from  among  their  own  body.  From  Teshoo  Loom- 
boo roads  diverge  to  Bootan,  Bengal,  Cashmere,  China,  and  other  quarters. 

Most  of  the  other  places  in  Tibet  are  either  forts  or  villages.  Towards  the 
southern  frontiers,  and  particularly  near  the  passes  of  the  mountains  leading  to 
Nepaul  and  Bootan,  several  strong  defiles  are  garrisoned  by  Chinese  troops,  by  whom 
all  direct  intercourse  between  Tibet  and  the  southern  countries  is  strictly  prohibited. 
The  chief  mart,  where  the  merchandize  transmitted  through  Nepaul  is  exchanged  for 
that  brought  by  the  merchants  of  Tibet,  is  Thakacote,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gunduck, 
and  near  the  base  of  the  great  white  mountain  already  mentioned.  It  stands  in  a 
fine  valley,  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Nepaul,  and  contains  about  1000 
houses.  Dharchan  is  a  small  place,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  sacred  lakes,  and  is 
an  entrep6t  for  merchandize  between  Lassa  and  Lahdack. 

DEBA,orDHAPA,is  the  capital  of  thedistrict  of  Undes,  and  though  situated  nearly 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  inhabited  throughout  the  year,  which  is  a 
strong  proof  that  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  the  valley  through  which  the  Sutledge  flows, 
is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  elevation  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  frequently  yields 
good  crops  of  cava,  a  species  of  barley.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone 
and  white-washed,  but  a  principal  part  of  the  town  consists  of  a  college,  with  the 
residence  of  a  Lama,  and  numerous  monks  and  nuns.  Tombs  and  temples  are 
likewise  distinguished  objects  in  this  elevated  place.  These  are  circular  buildings 
tapering  to  a  point,  and  covered  with  umbrellas  of  gilt  copper.  The  temple  of 
Narayan  is  an  irregular  building,  rising  above  theVest,and  ornamented  with  grotesque 
figures.  It  contains  an  image,  about  20  feet  high,  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
surrounded  with  all  that  superstition  could  invent  to  dazzle  the  unthinking. 

Though  Lahdach,  with  the  unexplored  and  mountainous  country  of  Little  Tibet 
are  not  strictly  within  the  Chinese  empire,  yet  this  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for 
a  brief  notice  of  them.  No  European  has  traversed  the  district,  or  even  visited  the 
town,  which  is  known,  therefore,  only  from  the  reports  of  the  natives.  It  stands 
near  the  river  Indus,  where  it  first  bends  to  the  south  in  its  approach  to  the  great 
chasm  of  the  Ilimmaleh  range,  which  gives  it  access  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan.  It 
contains  about  500  houses,  and  is  the  chief  mercantile  place  between  Cashmere  and 
Lassa.     The  Raja  is  the  principal  merchant,  and  monopolizes  the  whole  trade  in 
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shawl  wool.  His  agents  annually  purchase  it  in  Tibet  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
lacks  of  rupees,  and  it  is  afterwards  re-sold  to  the  shawl  makers  at  Cashmere. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Tibet,  except  that  of  woollen- 
cloth,  which  is  made  near  Lassa  and  several  other  places.  Much  of  the  trade  of 
Tibet  is  carried  on  with  China.  Caravans,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  men, 
travel  between  the  two  countries.  They  transport  their  goods  chiefly  on  cattle  and 
mules,  but  a  few  horses  are  sometimes  employed.  The  Chinese  merchants  carry 
tea,  various  kinds  of  wrought  silks,  a  little  European  broad-cloth,  silver.  China- 
ware,  pearls,  and  coral,  besides  European  cutlery  and  a  few  other  articles.  From 
Lassa  they  return  with  the  coarse  cloth  made  in  the  country,  gold,  and  various 
other  commodities  imported  from  Bengal.  A  commercial  intercourse  is  also 
maintained  with  Assam.  The  merchants  meet  on  the  confines  of  the  two  countries, 
and  chiefly  exchange  silver  and  salt,  on  the  one  part,  for  rice,  silks,  cloth,  and 
iron,  on  the  other.  The  principal  exports  from  Tibet  to  Hindustan,  by  way  of 
Nepaul,  are  musk,  cow-tails,  and  sable-skins,  which  are  the  produce  of  the  country, 
with  tea  and  other  things  previously  received  from  China.  Gold  is  also  sent  from 
Tibet,  but  as  there  is  always  much  secresy  observed  in  dealing  in  that  metal  in  the 
east,  the  amount  cannot  be  ascertained.  Tincal  is  likewise  exported  to  Hindostan. 
In  addition  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  India,  several  European  goods,  with 
otter-skins,  pearls,  coral,  and  some  other  things,  are  sent  across  the  mountains.  A 
commercial  intercourse  is  likewise  maintained  between  Tibet  and  Cashmere ; 
whence  the  Tibetans  receive  shawls,  saffron,  and  dried  fruits,  in  exchange  for  silver, 
tea,  and  shawl  wool. 

As  Tibet  has  been  subject  to  the  Chinese,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the 
Government  of  the  country  is  modified  by  that  connexion.  The  orders  of  the 
emperor  are,  therefore,  enforced  in  this  distant  and  elevated  region.  Next  in  dignity 
to  the  Dalai  Lama  is  the  Raja,  who  is  also  styled  JYaib  or  deputy,  and  is  an  officer 
who  administers  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Tibetian  dominions.  He  is  also,  like 
the  supreme  pontiff,  a  mysterious  being,  and  subject  to  similar  transmigrations,  and 
his  identity  is  ascertained  in  the  same  manner.  He  is  justly  considered  the  civil 
ruler  of  the  state,  under  the  restrictions  arising  from  the  Chinese  Tazin,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  permanent  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  on  the  other.  In  the 
discharge  of  these  duties  the  Raja  is  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  four  shub- 
behs,  or  viziers,  who  are  always  natives.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  this  council  it 
is  filled  up  by  the  Raja  and  the  remaining  members,  but  the  nomination  must 
first  be  confirmed  by  the  Chinese  Tazin,  and  ultimately  by  the  Emperor,  with  whom 
the  real  appointment,  therefore,  virtually  rests.  A  series  of  officers  fill  up  the  infe- 
rior departments  of  the  state. — The  Laws  employed  in  Tibet  have  long  been  com- 
posed, and  have  a  great  analogy  to  those  of  China.  Robbery  is  punished  by  banish- 
ment, unless  accompanied  by  murder,  and  then  death  is  inflicted  on  the  criminal ; 
but  minor  offences  are  treated  with  great  lenity.  The  fortresses  are  garrisoned  by 
Chinese  troops,  about  1000  of  whom  generally  keep  possession  of  the  strong  holds  ; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  their  duty  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  strangers. 

The  Religion  of  the  Tibetans  is  Buddhism,  the  Lamas  or  priests  of  which 
are  monks,  who  profess  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  devote  them- 
selves wholly  to  exercises  of  devotion.  They  reject  the  distinction  of  caste,  and  admit 
proselytes  of  any  nation  into  their  order.  They  consider  themselves  as  the  followers 
of  Sakya  Gamha,  an  incarnation  of  the  deity,  who  removed  from  Hindostan  to 
Lassa,  about  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since  in  the  person 
of  the  Dalai  Lama.  There  are  also  several  other  Lamas  in  Tibet,  who  are  consi- 
dered as  different  incarnations  of  Buddha,  particularly  the  Teshoo  Lama,  who  is  the 
spiritual  guide  of  the  Chinese  emperor.     The  Dalai  Lama  is  considered   by  his  fol- 
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lowers  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity,  manifested  in  a  human  form,  and  when  one 
body  dies,  he  is  supposed,  after  a  certain  period,  to  enter  into  another,  and  manifest 
himself  afresh  to  his  priests. 

He  never  appears  in  public  but  once  a  year,  when  he  goes  to  worship  in  the 
great  temple.  lie  pays  no  attention  to  domestic  concerns,  and  the  Chinese  Tazin 
spares  him  the  trouble  of  attending  to  the  temporal;  affairs  of  the  government, 
further  than  giving  his  sanction  to  any  important  measure  that  may  be  transacted 
by  the  Chinese  functionary.  His  life  seems,  therefore,  to  be  passed  in  a  kind  of 
dosing  apathy,  and  when  he  dies,  his  body  is  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  becomes  dry. 
It  is  then  enshrined  in  a  ease  of  highly-wrought  silver,  and  placed  in  the  temple  as 
an  object  of  worship.  Thus  the  religion  of  Tibet  differs  in  some  essential  particu- 
lars from  that  of  the  Hindoos.  The  people  are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
the  duty  of  the  one  being  to  transact  the  business  of  the  world,  and  that  of  the  other, 
to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  heaven.  The  Brahmins  acknowledge  no  superior ; 
but  at  the  head  of  the  Tibetian  system  is  placed  the  Lama,  immortal  and  immacu- 
late ;  who  is  not  only  the  vice-regent  of  the  deity,  but  the  centre  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity. A  regular  gradation  is  also  maintained  through  the  whole  order  of  the  gylongs, 
from  the  highest  to  the  youngest  noviciate. 

The  Language  of  Tibet  differs  from  that  of  both  the  Mandshurs  and  the 
Monguls,  and  consists  chiefly  of  nasal  and  guttural  sounds.  The  characters  of  the 
alphabet  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  sacred,  and  the  other  employed  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life.  The  manner  of  writing  is  from  left  to  right,  or  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  east.  The  gylongs  go  through  a  regular  course  of  education, 
and  are  the  principal  instructors  of  youth.  The  most  celebrated  school  in  Tibet 
is  at  Laprang,  and  is  frequented  by  students  from  the  adjoining  countries.  The 
course  of  education  occupies  twelve  years,  which  are  passed  in  the  study  of  logic, 
astronomy,  philosophy,  medicine,  and  theology. 

The  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Tibetans,  as  well  as  their  religion,  are  avow- 
edly derived  from  the  Hindoos,  and  are,  therefore,  not  only  of  the  same  kind,  but 
devoted  to  the  same  purposes.  Captain  Turner  found  them  acquainted  with  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  Saturn's  ring,  but  their  astronomy  is  merely  subservient  to 
astrology.  Their  sacred  alphabet  is  allowed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  San- 
scrit. Printing  has  long  been  known  among  them  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  multiplication  of  religious  tracts,  and  is  not  done  by  moveable  types,  but  by 
blocks,  or  set  forms.  Though  this  art  has  been  known  from  a  remote  period,  the 
prevalence  of  superstition,  or  the  want  of  invention,  has  prevented  any  improve- 
ment from  taking  place. 

A  variety  of  Manners  and  Customs  may  prevail  in  Tibet,  but  as  only  the 
southern  skirts  have  ever  been  penetrated  by  Europeans,  the  following  brief  remarks 
must  be  considered  as  chiefly  applicable  to  them.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of 
Bootan,  are  more  robust  and  less  swarthy  than  the  Hindoos.  A  late  traveller  repre- 
sents them  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition.  The  men  are  stout,  and  the  women  of 
brown  ruddy  complexion  ;  both  deriving  health  and  vigour  from  the  cool  breezes 
of  their  native  mountains.  Warm  clothing  is  constantly  worn,  and  is  made  of  a 
coarse  woollen  cloth  in  summer,  and  of  fox,  or  sheep'  skins,  in  winter.  The  loose 
robes  and  trowsers  of  the  higher  classes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lassa,  are 
in  the  warm  season  frequently  made  of  European  broad  cloth,  and  in  winter  the 
upper  garments  of  the  affluent  are  lined  with  sable  and  other  furs.  The  dress  of 
the  religious  orders  consists  of  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth,  with  sleeves  of  a  deep  gar- 
net colour.  They  also  wear  a  large  mantle,  with  a  kind  of  philibegand  wide  boots, 
made  of  hides,  and  lined  with  either  fur  or  cloth.  The  priests  of  the  two  orders 
are  distinguished  by  their  dress  ;  those  over  whom  the  Dalai  Lama  presides  wearing 
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a  red  cap,  while  those  who  beiong  to  the  Teshoo  Lama  have  a  yellow  one.  Mutton 
is  their  chief  food,  which  they  prefer  raw.  They  make  great  use  of  tea  ;  but  are 
represented  as  moderate  in  all  their  appetites  and  passions ;  while  humanity  and 
gentleness  are  leading  characteristics  in  their  dispositions.  Abdul  Russool  describes 
them  as  an  industrious,  contented,  mild  race  of  men,  sluggish  in  their  intellect,  and 
phlegmatic  in  their  amorous  propensities.  A  genuine  Tibetan  begins  the  day  by 
public  worship,  (every  village  containing  a  temple)  and  he  then  pursues  his  occupa- 
tions till  the  evening,  which  is  spent  in  recreation.  Dancing  is  one  of  their  favourite 
amusements. 

A  custom  prevails  in  reference  to  marriage,  which  is  not  only  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe,  but  from  those  of  the  other  parts  of  Asia.  The  solemn  engage- 
ment is  not  contracted  till  the  female  is  of  full  age,  and  it  is  then  arranged  by  the 
parents  of  the  parties,  or  rather  by  the  young  man  and  the  parents  of  the  female, 
who  being  selected  by  the  eldest  of  a  family,  becomes  equally  the  wife  of  all  the 
other  brothers,  without  respect  to  age  or  numbers;  and  a  female  is  allowed  to  trans- 
fer her  person  and  property  from  one  man  to  another,  without  incurring  any  reproach 
for  making  the  first  advances.  Property  descends  from  father  to  son,  and  when  a 
person  dies  without  issue,  it  goes  to  the  eldest  brother,  or  his  sons ;  but  when  these 
fail,  to  his  wife  and  daughters. 

The  veneration  in  which  the  Grand  Lama  is  held,  causes  his  body  to  be  care- 
fully preserved  ;  while  those  of  the  priests  are  usually  burned,  and  their  ashes  en- 
closed in  hollow  images  of  metal.  But  the  bodies  of  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
enclosed  in  walled  areas,  and  destroyed  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Holes  are 
left  in  the  walls  to  admit  the  latter,  and  the  dogs  of  the  country  also  partake  of  the 
repast.  In  other  parts  they  are  carried  to  some  neighbouring  eminence,  cut  in  pieces, 
and  left  for  the  birds  to  devour. 

Although  the  Tibetans  do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  cruel  penances  which 
self-inflicted  Hindoos  so  frequently  endure,  yet,  like  them,  they  consider  pilgrimages 
to  certain  places  highly  meritorious.  The  same  places  are  also  venerated  by  popu- 
lar superstition  on  the  heights  of  Tartary,  as  on  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Allahabad, 
Benares,  Durjodum,  Saugor  island,  and  Juggernauth,  are  all  resorted  to  by  the 
natives  of  Tibet,  as  well  as  by  the  Hindoos  ;  but  the  two  latter  places  are  most 
frequented.  When  a  pilgrimage  cannot  be  performed  by  an  individual,  much  merit 
is  attached  to  having  it  accomplished  by  proxy.  The  most  celebrated  place  within 
their  own  dominions  is  the  peak  of  Chumularee,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
Himmaleh  chain,  and  to  which  the  Brahminical  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Buddhists, 
resort  to  pay  their  adorations  to  its  snow-clad  summit. — Such,  indeed,  is  the  strength 
of  superstition  among  savage  and  semi-barbarous  tribes,  that  almost  every  singular 
object,  and  every  rare  phenomenon  of  Nature,  whether  it  be  a  snowy  mountain,  a 
hot  spring,  a  curious  lake,  or  a  majestic  volcano,  is  converted  into  an  object  of 
misplaced  adoration. 
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THESE  States  include  the  region  east  of  the  Birman  Empire,  and  south  of  China, 
and  though  lying  so  near  the  tract  of  ships  from  India  to  the  latter  country,  they  form 
apart  of  Asia,  respecting  which  our  geographical  knowledge  is  still  very  imperfect,  hut 
are  certainly  not  entitled  to  the  epithet  "  unimportant,"  though  lately  so  designated 
by  a  professed  geographer.  Mr.  Burrow,  whose  opinion  was  founded  upon  expe- 
rience, regards  them  as  "  containing  full  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  from  three 
to  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles."  If  this  statement  be  correct,  a  country 
so  extensive,  populous,  and  productive,  situated  so  near  Hindostan,  and  contiguous 
to  China,  is  not  properly  characterised  by  the  term  "  unimportant." 

China  terminates  towards  the  south,  about  the  22d  degree  of  north  latitude  ; 
but  from  the  south-west  of  that  empire,  a  tongue  of  land  projects  nearly  to  the 
9th  parallel ;  thus  extending  through  about  thirteen  degrees.  A  chain  of  moun- 
tains runs  down  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the 
Birman  Empire  on  the  west  from  Tunquin,  Cochin-China,  Siatnpa,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos,  on  the  east.  Our  account  of  these  countries,  however,  must  be  determined 
rather  by  the  deficiency  of  modern  information,  than  their  absolute  and  relative 
importance.  None  of  these  names  are  said  to  be  known  by  the  natives,  except 
Tunquin.  The  others  are  all  collectively  called  Anam,  or  Aynam,  and  are  included 
in  three  grand  divisions.  The  first  is  Don-nai,  which  extends  to  about  the  1 2th 
degree  of  latitude;  the  second  is  Chang,  which  terminates  at  the  15th  degree, 
the  third  is  called  Hue,  and  stretches  to  the  17th  degree,  where  it  meets  the  king- 
dom of  Tunquin,  which  borders  on  the  confines  of  China,  and  the  north-west  shores 
of  the  gulf  of  that  name. 

When  the  Tartar  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  China  in  the  13th  century,  this 
western  part  of  the  empire  threw  off  its  dependence  upon  that  power,  and  became 
a  separate  kingdom.  Various  revolutions,  however,  have  since  taken  place,  and 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  at  one  time  subject  to  one  prince,  while 
at  others,  several  have  reigned  simultaneously.  At  one  period  of  its  history  the 
power  of  Tunquin  prevailed,  and  the  other  states  were  tributary,  but  at  other  times 
Cochin-China  has  been  the  predominating  power.  According  to  the  latest  accounts, 
this  is  the  present  relation  of  these  two  leading  states  ;  for  in  reference  to  the  late 
revolution  and  king  of  Cochin-China,  Mr.  Barrow  observes,  in  1806,  "  An  outcast 
from  his  country,  forced  to  fly  from  the  hand  of  a  usurper  and  an  assassin,  and  to 
sutler  the  deepest  pangs  of  adversity,  he  has  not  only  been  able,  in  the  course  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  to  recover  the  whole  of  his  lawful  possessions,  but  has  added  to 
them  the  kingdom  of  Tunquin,  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Cochin- 
Chiua." — This  state  shall  therefore  be  first  briefly  described. 
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1.  Cochin-China. 

Cochin-China  appears  to  be  a  term  implying  western  China,  and  was  appro- 
priated to  this  part  of  Asia  by  the  early  Portuguese  navigators.  The  countiy  it 
includes,  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  the  borders  of 
Tun-quin  ;  but  the  division  between  them  seems  to  have  varied  at  different  periods. 
Mr.  Chapman,  who  visited  it  in  1778,  states  that  Cochin-China  extends  from  about, 
the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  Pulo  Condore,  which  lies  in  8°  40' ;  but  Mr. 
Barrow,  who  was  there  about  15  years  afterwards,  places  the  commencement  of 
Tunquin  in  the  17th  degree. 

It  thus  stretches  along  the  coast  400  or  500  miles,  but  it  is  narrow  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  bounded  by  Tunquin  on  the  north,  by  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Siampa 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  other  sides,  and  consists  of  a  long  plain  included 
between  the  mountains  that  divide  it  from  the  other  countries  on  the  west,  and  the 
sea  on  the  east. 

Cochin-China  is  divided  into  twelve  provinces,  all  bordering  on  the  coast ;  but 
few  of  them  extend  more  than  a  degree  from  east  to  west,  and  some  of  them  only 
twenty  miles.  Numerous  Rivers  originate  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and 
pour  their  streams  into  the  eastern  ocean,  and  though  they  are  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  admit  of  large  vessels,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  its  fertility 
and  internal  commerce.  In  reference  to  the  Climate  and  Productions  of  Cochin- 
China,  Mr.  Chapman  observes,  "  the  climate  is  healthy,  the  violent  heat  of  the 
summer  months  being  tempered  by  regular  breezes  from  the  sea.  September, 
October,  and  November,  are  the  seasons  of  the  rains ;  the  low  lands  are  then  sud- 
denly overflowed  by  immense  torrents  of  water  which  fall  from  the  mountains.  The 
inundations  happen  generally  once  a  fortnight,  and  last  for  three  or  four  days.  In 
December,  January,  and  February,  there  are  frequently  rains  brought  on  by  cold 
northerly  winds,  which  distinguish  this  country  with  a  winter  different  from  any 
other  in  the  east.  The  inundations  have  the  same  effect  here,  as  the  overflowings  of 
the  Nile  in  Egypt,  and  render  the  country  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  world. 
In  many  parts  the  land  produces  three  crops  of  grain  in  the  year.  All  the  fruits  of 
India  are  found  here  in  the  greast  perfection,  with  many  of  those  of  China. 

"  No  country  in  the  East  produces  a  greater  variety  of  articles  proper  for  car- 
rying on  an  advantageous  commerce,  cinnamon,  pepper,  cardamoms,  silk,  cotton, 
sugar,  Agula-wood,  Japan-wood,  ivoiy,  &c.  Gold  is  taken  almost  pure  from  the 
mines  ;  and  before  the  troubles,  great  quantities  were  brought  from  the  hills  in  dust, 
and  bartered  by  the  rude  inhabitants  for  rice,  cloths,  and  iron.  It  was  with  them 
also  the  Agula  and  Calambac-woods  were  procured,  with  quantities  of  wax,  honey, 
and  ivoiy. 

"  The  animals  of  Cochin-China  are  bullocks,  goats,  swine,  buffaloes,  elephants, 
camels,  and  horses.  In  the  woods  are  found  the  wild  boar,  tiger,  and  rhinoceros, 
with  plenty  of  deer ;'  the  poultry  is  excellent,  and  the  fish  caught  on  the  coast  abun- 
dant, and  delicious.  The  flesh  of  the  elephant  is  accounted  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
Cochin-Chinese.  The  breeding  of  bullocks  is  little  attended  to,  their  flesh  is  not 
esteemed  as  food,  and  they  are  made  no  use  of  in  tilling  the  land,  which  is  performed 
by  buffaloes.     They  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  milking  their  cattle." 

Many  convenient  harbours  and  ports  are  formed  along  the  coast  by  the  estu- 
aries of  the  rivers,  and  other  inlets.  The  bay  of  Turon,  which  the  natives  call 
Hansan,  is  situated  in  the  northern  part,  and  for  "  the  security  and  conveniences  it 
affords,  is  equalled  by  few  in  the  eastern  world,  and  certainly  surpassed  by  none. 
In  fact,  the  peninsular  promontory  of  Turon,  (or  Hansan)  is  to  Cochin-China,  what 
Gibraltar  is  to  Spain  ;  with  this  difference  in  favour  of  the  former,  that,  to  its  im- 
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pregnubility  it  adds  the  very  important  advantage  of  a  convenient  port  and  harbour, 
sheltered  from  all  winds  and  at  every  season  of  the  year,  possessing  every  requisite 
for  a  grand  naval  station,  where  ships  can  at  all  times  refresh  and  refit,  and  where 
abundant  rills  of  dear  fresh  water  fertilize  the  numerous  vallies  that  open  upon  the 
shores  of  the  bay." 

On  the  hanks  of  a  river  that  falls  into  this  bay,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the 
sea,  stands  Fai-fuo,  which  was  the  ancient  mart  for  foreign  commerce.  It  is  a  large 
place,  and  is  sometimes  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  country.  Hue  is 
mIso  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  large  burden,  but  its  entrance  is  impeded  by  a  sand-bank.  The- 
middle  division  of  Chang  contains  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Chiii-chcu,  the  latter  of 
which  is  spacious,  and  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds,  but  it  is  only  accessible 
to  large  vessels  at  high  water.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  stands  the  city  of  Qain-nong. 
The  southern  part,  called  Donnai,  answers  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Cambodia  of 
our  maps.  Mr.  Barrow,  indeed,  considers  Saigong  as  situated  in  Cochin-China,  and 
standing  about  40  miles  from  the  southern  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that 
admits  the  largest  ships  to  the  town,  where  there  is  an  extensive  naval  arsenal.  This 
city,  however,  appears  to  be  in  Cambodia,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  dominions. 

Little  has  been  specifically  stated  relative  to  the  Manufactures  of  Cochin-China, 
but  most  of  the  common  clothing  and  various  necessary  articles  are  doubtless  made 
from  the  silk,  cotton,  and  other  materials  produced  in  the  country.  Their  cottages 
contain  little  furniture,  and  that  of  rude  construction.  Their  vessels  of  iron  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  Chinese,  but  those  of  earthenware  are  much  inferior.  Id 
metals  they  seem  to  work  with  considerable  neatness  ;  and  the  handles  of  the 
officers'  swords,  which  were  of  native  workmanship,  and  are  generally  made  of 
silver,  are  by  no  means  badly  finished.  The  arts  and  manufactures,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  exhibit  any  signs  of  progressive  improvement ;  and  what  they  are 
now  they  may  have  been  for  many  ages.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  the 
surrounding  states,  for  which  the  situation  is  highly  favourable.  Its  vicinity  to 
China,  Tunquin,  Japan,  Cambodia,  Siam,  the  Malay  coast,  the  Philippines,  Borneo, 
the  Moluccas,  and  other  places  of  the  east,  renders  the  intercourse  with  them  short 
and  easy.  A  commercial  connexion  is,  therefore,  maintained  with  several  of  these 
places,  particularly  with  China,  to  which  great  quantities  of  sugar  and  sugar-candy, 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  are  exported,  besides  wood,  spices,  drugs,  and 
gold.  With  Siam  also  much  trade  is  carried  on.  The  Government,  like  that  of 
the  adjoining  states,  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  the  people  are  not  subject  to  a 
perpetual  surveillance,  as  in  China,  though  the  system  is  founded  nearly  upon  the 
same  model.  The  Laws  also  partake  of  a  similar  character,  and  are  administered  in 
the  same  manner.  The  Cochin-Chinese  may  be  denominated  a  military  people,  as 
every  third  man,  within  certain  ages,  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  active  service, 
and  the  late  wars  have  caused  great  improvements  both  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
The  former  was  stated,  in  1800,  at  113,000  men,  30,000  of  whom  were,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  French  missionaries  and  officers,  formed  into  regiments,  and  disciplined 
in  the  European  manner,  and  the  object  for  which  they  were  thus  trained  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  subjugation  of  Tunquin. 

Great  exertions  were  also  made  to  form  a  Navy,  and  in  this  respect  the  reigning 
monarch  shou-ed  himself  another  Peter  the  Great.  Like'our  own  immortal  Alfred, 
too,  he  spared  no  pains  to  renovate  his  country.  He  encouraged  cultivation,  arts, 
and  manufactures,  established  public  schools,  reformed  the  laws,  and  improved  the 
civil  administration  of  the  state.     He  was  also  equally  industrious  and  persevering 
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in  all  that  related  to  the  art  of  war,  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country  so 
incessantly  called  his  attention. 

"  His  activity  and  exertions  will  readily  be  conceived  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having,  in  less  than  ten  years,  from  a  single  vessel,  accumulated  a  fleet  of 
twelve  hundred  ships,  of  which  three  were  of  European  construction  ;  about  twenty 
were  large  junks,  similar  to  those  of  China,  but  completely  manned  and  armed,  and 
the  rest  were  large  gun-vessels  and  transports." 

The  Religion  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  is  a  modification  of  Buddhism,  which  is  so 
widely  diffused  over  the  east.  But  it  is  more  simple  in  its  external  forms,  and  less 
mysterious  in  its  superstitious  observances,  than  the  rites  of  Fo,  as  practised  in 
China.  From  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  benevolent  and  bountiful  spirit, 
the  Cochin-Chinese,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  manifest  their  piety  by  presenting  the 
first-fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  firstlings  of  other  things,  to  the  image  of  the  pro- 
tecting deity.  The  first  ears  of  rice,  the  first  ripe  nut  of  the  areca,  or  the 
first  cup  of  sugar,  is  taken  to  the  shrine  of  the  sacred  image  and  presented 
with  reverence,  as  a  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  goodness.  Could 
this  gratitude  be  divested  of  superstition,  it  would  approach  to  the  primitive 
feelings  of  mankind  ;  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  evil  spirit  is  more  dreaded 
than  the  good  one  revered.  Trees  were  doubtless  the  first  temples  dedicated  to  the 
imaginary  deities  that  were  created  by  the  fears,  or  acknowledged  by  the  credulity, 
of  man  ;  and  these  are  the  places  where  the  representatives  of  the  Cochin-Chinese 
divinities  are  stationed.  Small  wooden  boxes,  or  baskets  of  wicker-work,  are  fixed 
among  the  branches,  the  simple  ladder  of  bamboo  is  reared,  and  the  artless  worship- 
per deposits  his  primitive  offeringat  the  shrine  of  the  painted  idol,  to  be  removed  by 
the  priest  at  his  convenience. 

The  oral  Language  of  this  kingdom  is  a  dialect  of  the  Chinese,  but  so  much 
altered  from  the  original  that  the  natives  of  the  two  countries  cannot  understand 
each  other.  The  characters  of  the  written  language  are  effectually  the  same  in  both  ; 
and  through  this  medium,  an  intercourse  is  readily  maintained.  As  the  government 
is  formed  upon  the  Chinese  model  Literature  is  diffused  through  the  community  by 
being  made  an  indispensable  qualification  for  obtaining  any  office  in  the  state. 

As  Cochin-China  long  formed  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  still  marked  by  the  same  features,  use  the  same  written  language,  and  profess 
a  slightly  modified  religion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  relative  to  the  identity  of  their 
origin,  and  from  this  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  their  Manners  and  Customs  have  a 
great  similarity.  In  some  points,  however,  they  differ  widely.  In  their  articles  of 
food,  and  modes  of  preparing  them — in  their  public  feasts  and  amusements — in  the 
greater  part  of  their  religious  superstitions — in  consulting  oracles,  and  inquiring  into 
futurity  by  casting  lots — in  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  and  in  several  other 
things,  they  have  preserved  the  identity;  but  in  regard  to  costume,  the  restraint  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  much  of  the  common  business  of  life,  they  completely  differ.  "  The 
Cochin  Chinese  (says  a  late  observer)  are,  like  the  French,  always  gay,  and  for  ever 
talking  ;  the  Chinese  are  always  grave,  and  affect  to  be  thinking  ;  the  former  are 
open  and  familiar,  the  latter  close  and  reserved.  A  Chinese  would  consider  it 
disgraceful  to  commit  any  affair  of  importance  to  a  woman.  Women,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  are  best  suited  for,  and  are  accordingly  entrusted 
with,  the  chief  concerns  of  the  family.  The  Chinese  code  of  politeness  forbids 
a  woman  to  talk  unless  by  way  of  reply,  to  laugh  beyond  a  smile,  to  sing  unless 
desired,  and,  as  to  dancing,  she  labours  under  a  physical  restriction  which 
makes  this  kind  of  movement  impossible.  In  Cochin-China,  the  women  are 
quite  as  gay  and  as  unrestrained  as  the  men."  Both  nations  agree,  however,  in  the 
small  estimation  they  set  upon  female  character.    The  lower  classes  in  each  are 
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often  condemned  to  the  most  servile  drudgery,  while  the  men  dose  away  their  time 
in  smoking,  and  chewing  opium,  or  betel-nut.     In   reference  to  the  females   of 

Cochin-China,  it  has  been  remarked,  "We  observed  them  day  alter  day.  and  from 
morning  till  night,  standing  in  the  midst  of  pools  of  water, up  to  the  knees,  occupied 

in  the  transplanting  of  rice.  In  fact,  all  the  labours  of  tillage,  and  the  various 
employments  connected  with  agriculture,  seem  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  female 
peasantry  ;  while  those  in  Turon,  to  the  management  of  domestic  concerns,  add 
the  superintendance  of  all  the  details  of  commerce.  They  even  assist  in  constructing 
and  keeping  in  repair  their  mud-built  cottages  ;  they  conduct  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  earthenware  vessels  ;  they  manage  the  boats  on  rivers,  and  in  harbours  ;  they 
bear  their  articles  of  produce  to  market ;  they  draw  the  cotton  wool  from  the  pod, 
free  it  from  the  seeds,  spin  it  into  thread,  weave  it  into  cloth,  dye  it  of  its  proper 
colour,  and  make  it  up  into  dresses  for  themselves  and  their  families." — Burrow. 

Unlike  the  customs  of  China,  the  females  are  not  deprived  of  the  use  of  either 
limbs  or  liberty,  but  allowed  the  full  power  of  both,  even  to  licentiousness,  as 
the  utmost  freedom  prevails  in  the  bestowing  of  their  personal  favours.  The  females 
transact  nearly  all  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  country,  and  when  a  stranger 
arrives  he  has  no  difficulty  in  engaging  a  temporary  female  partner,  who  will  faith- 
fully devote  herself  night  and  day  to  his  service.  The  number  of  wives  or  concubines 
that  a  man  finds  it  convenient  to  take  is  not  restricted  by  any  law,  but,  as  in  China, 
the  first  wife  claims  the  preference,  and  has  the  chief  management  of  the  domestic 
concerns.  Conjugal  contracts  are  made  with  the  females  themselves,  and  are  as 
easily  broken  as  formed.  The  breaking  of  a  pair  of  chop-sticks,  or  any  other  trifling 
article  between  man  and  wife,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  dissolves  the  union. 

To  an  Englishman  there  is  little  prepossessing  either  in  the  personal  appearance 
or  character  of  the  Cochin-Chinese.  They  are  small  in  stature,  coarse  featured,  and 
as  dark  as  the  Malays.  The  females  have  little  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  they 
possess  lively  and  cheerful  tempers,  wholly  unlike  the  dull,  morose,  and  secluded 
Chinese.  The  common  dress  of  the  women,  is  a  loose  frock,  made  of  brown  or 
blue  cotton,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers  of  the  same  materials,  but  generally  black. 
To  shoes  and  stockings  they  are  perfect  strangers,  though  the  higher  classes  some- 
times wear  sandals  or  slippers.  Their  long  black  hair  either  hangs  over  their  shoul- 
ders, or  is  twisted  into  a  knot  upon  the  crown  of  the  head.  On  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, or  full  dress,  the  females  usually  put  on  several  gowns  of  different  colours, 
each  shorter  than  the  other,  which  leaves  the  lower  parts  of  all  visible.  The  dress 
of  the  men  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  women,  being  chiefly  confined  to  that 
of  a  jacket  and  a  pair  of  wide  short  trowsers,  with  a  handkerchief  round  the  head 
as  a  turban ;  but  hats  of  various  shapes  are  occasionally  worn. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  Tunquin. 

According  to  the  missionary  M.  Bissachere.  who  resided  some  years  in  the 
country  of  Tunquin,  its  native  appellation  is  Anam,  or  Aynam,  and  the  inhabitants 
call  themselves  Anamites.  The  name  of  Tunquin  was  derived  from  Don-quin 
the  ancient  capital ;  which,  as  in  several  other  instances,  the  ignorance  of  the  early 
voyagers  applied  to  the  whole  country.  Tunquin  has  China  on  the  north,  the  sea 
on  the  east,  Cochin-China  on  the  south,  and  Laos  and  some  other  interior  districts 
on  the  west.  Its  northern  and  western  parts  are  mountainous,  while  the  centre 
and  the  districts  near  the  coast  form  an  extensive  plain.  The  upper  tracts  are 
principally  covered  with  forests,  but  they  are  neither  rocky  nor  precipitous.  The 
lower  part  resembles  Holland,  being  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  intersected  by  canals, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  The  principal  river  is  Sang-Koi,  which  rises  in  China,  where 
it  is  called  Hoti-Kiang.     Its  course  is  across  the  whole  country,  towards  the  south- 
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east,  and  another  considerable  river  flows  nearly  parallel  to  it,  but  further  north. 
These  rivers,  with  several  others,  are  navigable.  A  great  lake,  situated  40  miles 
west  of  the  metropolis,  is  represented  as  receiving  several  rivers  that  descend  from 
the  mountains,  and  afterwards  discharging  its  contents  by  others  that  flow  into  the 
sea,  particularly  that  which  waters  the  capital. 

Though  Tunquin  is  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  its  Climate  is  not  marked  by 
an  extreme  temperature.  This  is  moderated  by  the  south  wind  which  blows  from 
the  sea  one  half  the  year,  and  by  the  north  wind  from  the  mountains  the  other. 
The  weather  is  sometimes  cold  in  January  and  February,  but  frost  is  unknown,  and 
hail  is  seldom  seen.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  April  till  August,  when  the  rivers 
overflow  their  banks,  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  are  inundated,  and  boats 
are  employed  in  passing  from  one  village  to  another.  This  is  followed  by  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  tremendous  storms  denominated  Typhoons,  are  frequent 
in  the  Gulf  of  Tunquin,  when  the  wind  commences  in  the  east,  and  blows  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  in  the  space  of  24  hours. 

In  situation  and  local  circumstances,  the  parallel  between  Tunquin  and  Bengal 
is  very  complete  and  striking,  and  the  vegetable  productions  are  in  both  nearly  the 
same.  The  soil  of  all  the  lower  parts  is  a  fine  alluvial  deposit,  annually  enriched 
by  inundations,  while  that  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  is  a  fertile  vegetable  mould, 
formed  by  the  decay  of  the  aboriginal  forests.  The  Agriculture,  as  in  India  and 
China,  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  plough  consists  only  of  three  pieces  of  wood, 
fastened  together  with  straps  or  cords,  and  is  intended  to  scratch  or  open  the  ground, 
rather  than  to  turn  up  the  soil.  All  the  other  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the 
same  primitive  kind.  Oxen  and  buffaloes  are  employed  for  agricultural  purposes, 
horses  being  seldom  used.  Rice  may  be  considered  as  the  staple  product,  and  the 
low  country  yields  two  harvests  a  year,  but  the  high  lands  only  one,  as  the  rainy 
season  is  necessary  for  its  produce  in  the  one,  while  irrigation  can  be  practised  iu 
the  other.  The  oranges  are  represented  as  the  best  that  are  known.  All  the  other 
fruits  of  India  and  southern  China  seem  to  be  raised  in  equal  perfection  in  Tunquin. 
The  tea-plant  thrives  well,  but  the  Tunquinese  have  not  the  art  of  preparing  the 
tea  like  the  Chinese.  Wheat  and  wine  are  unknown,  though  the  vine  would  doubt- 
less flourish  on  some  of  the  southern  declivities  ;  but  mulberry-trees  are  numerous, 
and  silk  is  so  common  as  to  be  in  general  use  among  the  poorest  people.  The  sugar- 
cane is  also  included  in  the  list  of  its  productions,  but  the  inhabitants  do  not 
know  how  to  extract  the  sugar.    Valuable  timber  abounds  in  the  forests. 

Herds  of  oxen  and  buffaloes  graze  in  the  meads.  The  horses  are  small,  but 
lively  and  active,  and  little  used,  except  for  carrying  litters,  as  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants prefer  travelling  by  water.  Neither  sheep  nor  asses  are  known.  Goats  are 
scarce,  but  swine  abound,  while  poultry  and  all  kinds  of  aquatic  fowls,  both  wild 
and  tame,  are  bred  in  great  numbers.  Elephants  and  tigers  range  through  the 
woods,  and  frequently  annoy  the  inhabitants.  Deer,  wild-boars,  and  apes  of  all  kinds 
abound,  the  latter  includes  almost  every  species,  and  many  of  them  are  very  large. 
Peacocks,  parrots,  partridges,  quails,  and  a  variety  of  other  birds  common  to  the 
east  are  also  numerous.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  are  well  stocked  With  fish, 
which  forms  a  principal  article  of  food.  A  multiplicity  of  serpents  and  insects  fill 
up  the  minor  classes  of  animals. 

Nature  has  not  only  poured  upon  Tunquin  the  rich  delicacies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  she  has  also  bestowed  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  as  the  Abbe  St.  J^halle, 
who  was  a  missionary  twelve  years  in  Tunquin,  says  they  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  copper  of  different  kinds  is  also  obtained.  Pearls  are  likewise  procured 
from  a  bank  near  a  small  island  in  the  gulf. 
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Little  of  recent  date  is  known  relative  to  the  topography  of  the  interior. 
Several  large  cities  and  towns  are  situated  in  different  parts,  but  most  of  the  popu- 
lation are  represented  as  dwelling  in  villages,  which  are  so  thickly  placed  in  some 
districts  of  the  country,  as  almost  to  touch  each  other.  Keako,  seated  on  the  great 
river  S;mg-Koi,  is  the  capital.  It  ranks  among  the  large  cities  of  Asia,  and  in  size 
is  about  equal  to  Paris,  but  its  permanent  population  is  only  stated  at  40,000.  These 
circumsances  are  reconcilable  when  it  is  considered  that  the  streets  are  very  wide, 
and  the  houses  often  separated  by  gardens  and  intervening  spaces.  The  palaces  of 
the  king,  and  the  houses  of  the  Mandarins  alone,  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  most  of  the  others  being  merely  huts  composed  of  bamboos  and  clay.  The 
houses  in  general  consist  only  of  a  roof,  placed  on  posts  and  covered  with  straw, 
reeds,  or  the  leaves  of  trees.  They  are  merely  sheds  without  ceilings  or  stairs,  as 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  to  make  them  above  a  certain  height.  Glass  seems 
to  be  unknown,  and  the  windows  are  either  covered  with  thin  gauze  or  fine  matting. 
As  the  materials  of  which  the  dwellings  are  constructed  are  so  combustible,  fire  is  only 
allowed  during  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

On  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  every  moon,  M.  Richard  says  that  great 
markets  are  held  at  Kesho,  which  attract  most  of  the'  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
towns  and  villages,  and  that  the  crowds  are  then  so  immense,  that  wide  as  the  streets 
are,  it  becomes  difficult  to  move  in  them ;  yet  the  greatest  order  prevails,  as  a 
distinct  part  is  assigned  to  each  kind  of  merchandize.  The  trade  of  the  place  is 
extensive,  and  the  river  is  frequently  covered  with  boats  bringing  the  produce  of  the 
country  to  the  supply  of  the  capital ;  and  though  each  pays  but  a  small  tribute, 
the  number  is  so  great  that  the  whole  sum  forms  a  considerable  revenue. 

The  royal  palace  occupies  a  large  space,  and  consists  of  a  multiplicity  of 
buildings,  after  the  Chinese  manner,  situated  amidst  groves  and  gardens,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  several  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Asia,  but  it  suffered  greatly  by  the  revolution  that 
took  place  some  years  ago.  Though  the  capital  of  this  kingdom  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  wall,  it  is  now  only  encompassed  by  a  quick  hedge  of  bamboos. 
Heart  is  a  considerable  city,  situated  on  the  same  river,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  Dutch  once  had  a  factory.  The  native  name  appears  to  be  Hun-Nam.  Domea 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  few  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  is  the  utmost  limit 
to  which  strangers  are  now  allowed  to  proceed ;  but  is  much  less  than  Hean.  Among 
other  places  that  have  been  mentioned,  Han-Vints  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, Tranach  15,000,  and  Causang  about  8000. 

The  Tunquinese  Manufactures  are  silks  and  cottons,  with  fire-arms,  porcelain, 
and  paper ;  besides  works  in  wood,  varnish,  and  metals.  Their  foreign  Commerce 
consists  in  an  exchange  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  country  with 
China,  the  other  adjacent  states,  and  the  Asiatic  Archipelago.  The  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  and  French,  formerly  traded  there,  and  had  factories  in  the  country,  but 
these  as  well  as  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  were  finally  expelled. 

Tunquin  was  separated  from  China  in  1368,  and  the  Government  has  since 
been  one  of  those  patriarchal  despotisms  that  distinguish  this  part  of  Asia.  Nobility, 
riches,  and  honour,  attach  to  the  office  of  a  Mandarin,  either  civil  or  military.  A 
supreme  council  is  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  every 
native  of  the  country  has  the  privilege  of  addressing  his  sovereign,  or  of  transmit- 
ting memorials  on  any  subject  that  he  thinks  may  be  useful  to  the  state,  which  are 
referred  to  the  council  for  their  consideration.  The  reigning  prince  is  generally 
styled  Chova.  There  is  also  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignitary  called  Dova,  who 
regulates  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Laws  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  China,  and  are  only  modified 
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by  some  particular  circumstances.  As  the  Tunquinese  have  frequently  had  to 
contend  with  China,  as  well  as  with  the  southern  states,  they  may  be  denominated  a 
military  people.  The  king,  in  case  of  emergency,  has  the  power  of  calling  upon  every 
seventh  man  between  certain  ages  to  take  the  field,  and  the  Army,  at  its  prosperous 
periods,  has  been  stated  at  about  140,000  men,  nearly  10,000  of  which  were  cavalry. 
They  are  principally  armed  with  matchlocks  and  swords,  and  are  reckoned  among 
the  best  troops  of  the  east.  The  Navy  lately  consisted  of  nearly  200  galleys  or 
war-boats,  all  navigated  with  oars,  and  consequently  better  adapted  to  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  the  country  than  to  the  open  sea.  Tunquin  was  considered  a  rich  king- 
dom, as  the  sovereign  had  valuable  treasures  and  an  ample  Revenue,  arising  from  a 
capitation  tax,  a  land  tax,  duties  on  merchandize,  personal  services,  and  several 
other  sources,  which  are  levied  equally  upon  all  above  18  years  of  age,  without 
regard  to  rank  or  possessions.  In  the  execution  of  public  works,  all  but  the  soldiers, 
the  keepers  of  temples,  and  the  bonzes,  are  called  upon  for  their  personal  services. 
But  Tunquin  has  again  become  subject  to  Cochin-China. 

The  Religion  of  the  Tunquinese  is  polytheism.  They  admit  the  deification  of 
men  of  eminent  virtue  ;  their  woods,  mountains,  and  plains,  are  filled  with  genii, 
they  have  no  word  in  their  language  to  denote  creation  or  eternity;  yet  they  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and,  like  other  nations  inhabiting  a  country  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  a  vertical  sun,  they  place  the  future  recompence  of  virtue  in  gardens 
sheltered  from  solar  heat,  supplied  with  abundance  of  streams,  and  filled  with  delight- 
ful company,  in  which  the  fair  sex  has  an  ample  share.  Worship  is  also  paid  to  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  mountains,  forests,  winds,  waters,  and  household  deities.  Ances- 
tors are  likewise  objects  of  worship,  and  a  family  values  itself  upon  the  number  of 
these  secondary  deities  it  has  furnished  to  the  celestial  regions.  Sacrifices  to  these 
departed  spirits  are  performed  four  times  a  year,  the  expences  of  commemorating 
which  reduce  many  families  to  want.  The  principles  of  Confucius  are  studied  by  the 
learned,  and  the  votaries  of  Fo  have  numerous  temples,  bonzes,  and  bonzesses. 

The  literary  Language  of  Tunquin  is  the  Chinese,  but  that  spoken  by  the 
people  in  general,  is  a  dialect  which,  though  derived  from  the  same  monosyllabic 
stock,  is  often  difficult  for  a  Chinese  to  understand.  Literature  and  science  are 
encouraged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  China,  by  being  made  the  ostensible  path  to 
the  highest  honours  of  the  state.  Knowledge  alone  confers  nobility  in  Tunquin, 
and  the  objects  of  study  are  morality,  mathematics,  philosophy,  astronomy,  law, 
and  national  history,  and  all  who  aspire  to  offices  of  the  state  must  pass  through 
the  degrees  of  literary  merit.  The  compositions  presented  by  the  candidates  for 
those  honours,  must  not  only  be  correct  in  reasoning,  but  elegant  in  expression,  and 
so  strict  is  the  scrutiny,  that  though  the  candidates  are  very  numerous,  there  are 
seldom  more  than  eight  or  ten  who  are  successful  at  one  time.  When  bribery  and 
deception  are  discovered  in  obtaining  these  honours  they  are  punished  with  deatii. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tunquin  are  of  Chinese  extraction,  and  in  personal  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  Manners  and  Customs,  they  have  great  rese  nblance  to  the  parent 
stock,  but  civilization  is  less  advanced  among  them.  They  are  of  the  middle  sta- 
ture, with  broad,  but  more  prominent  faces  than  the  Chinese.  Their  eyes  and  nose 
are  small,  and  hair  black.  The  men  have  but  little  beard,  and  do  not  shave.  The 
women  are  handsomer  than  those  of  their  southern  neighbours,  and  the  complexions  of 
the  higher  classes  are  not  much  darker  than  in  some  parts  of  Portugal.  They  blacken 
their  teeth,  and  suffer  their  nails  to  grow,  as  in  China.  The  ladies  often  tinge  them 
red,  and  sometimes  dye  the  hands  and  feet  of  that  colour.  The  dress  of  the 
men  consists  of  a  piece  of  cotton  or  silk  wrapt  round  the  loins,  over  which  they 
wear  a  robe  with  loose  sleeves  ;  but  this  is  laid  aside  on  many  occasions,  and  the 
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wrapper  alone  preserved.  Some  of  the  higher  classes  wear  long  loose  drawers. 
The  women  in  general  wear  robes  of  the  same  kind  as  the  men,  but  shorter,  with  a 
long  petticoat,  and  cover  their  hosoms  with  a  piece  of  ornamented  linen  or  silk. 
They  also  wear  ear-rings  and  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver.  Both  sexes  go  with 
their  legs  and  feet  naked,  and  fasten  their  long  hair  in  a  knot  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  when  they  let  it  hang  over  the  shoulders 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  dress  is  that  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  made,  but  black  is  worn  by  people  of  distinction,  and  a  dull 
violet  prevails  in  the  palace. 

Females  have  much  more  liberty  in  Tunquin  than  in  China,  and  are  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  husbands.  Temporary  marriages  with  strangers  are  readily  made, 
as  among  the  Cochin-Chinese.  Neither  priest  nor  magistrate  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  marriage  ceremony,  the  consent  of  the  parents  being  all  that  is  required. 
Polygamy  is  common,  and  the  husband  may  either  repudiate  or  sell  his  wife  whenever 
he  pleases.  The  latter  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  when  a  good  price  is  offered  ;  but 
the  wife  cannot  quit  the  husband  without  his  consent.  Children  are  the  prevailing 
desire  in  Tunquin,  and  the  rich  readily  increase  the  number  of  theirs  by  the  adop- 
tion of  those  of  the  poor,  which  are  consequently  not  exposed  as  in  China.  They 
generally  estimate  their  personal  importance  by  the  family  that  follows  them.  The 
maintenance  of  such  children  is  no  burden  ;  as  a  little  rice  and  dried  fish  are  their 
chief  support,  and  they  are  soon  able  to  do  more  than  support  themselves.  The 
common  food  of  all  classes  is  rice  and  fish,  but  pork,  the  flesh  of  the  horse  and 
the  elephant,  with  certain  worms,  bees,  and  eggs,  of  a  species  of  ant,  are  frequently 
eaten  ;  while  the  birds'  nests  from  Java  and  other  places  are  considered  as  great 
a  delicacy  there  as  in  China.  Their  chief  drink  is  coarse  tea  grown  in  the  country, 
and  though  arrack  is  in  great  request,  sobriety  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  people. 

With  the  Tunquinese  the  end  of  life  is  kept  constantly  in  view  ;  particularly 
by  the  more  wealthy,  who  have  their  coffins  made,  and  being  richly  painted,  gilt, 
and  varnished,  they  are  placed  in  the  principal  apartment  as  a  distinguished  article 
of  ornamental  furniture.  So  little  apprehension  does  the  passage  from  time  to 
eternity  seem  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  these  people,  that  the  children  of  a  family, 
often  join  together,  and  present  a  father  or  a  mother  with  a  handsome  coffin  as  an 
acceptable  ottering.  The  preparations  for  a  funeral  frequently  require  two  years, 
and  during  this  time  the  coffin  containing  the  deceased,  stands  in  the  best  room  of 
the  house,  and  is  daily  visited  by  musicians,  who  play  funeral  dirges  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  departed,  who  is  also  daily  invited  to  partake  of  a  repast  prepared 
of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  country.  The  chief  of  the  family  likewise  eulogizes  the 
deceased,  deplores  his  loss,  and  offers  large  sums  to  heaven  if  he  may  be  restored 
to  the  society  of  his  friends.  The  coffin  is  also  visited  by  others,  not  of  the  family, 
and,  however  superior  in  rank  the  visitors  may  have  been  during  the  life  of  the 
person,  they  always  appear  as  humble  inferiors  on  these  occasions,  and  never  ap- 
proach the  coffin  till  after  four  profound  prostrations.  Pieces  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  sometimes  pearls,  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  that  he  may  not  enter 
destitute  into  a  future  world.  The  place  of  burial  is  carefully  chosen,  but  not  on 
the  top  of  mountains  as  in  China.  After  these  preparations,  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  conducted  with  all  the  splendour  in  the 
united  power  of  all  the  branches  of  the  family. 

3.  Siampa,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

These  three  provinces  being  all  subject  to  Cochin-China,  and  similar  in  their 
physical  and  moral  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  the  deficiency  of  our  information 
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respecting  then),  may  with  propriety  be  included  in  one  brief  article.  Siampa,  or 
T.siampa,  is  a  small  maritime  tract,  occupying  the  south-east  part  of  the  peninsula, 
and  bordering  on  Cochin-China  and  Cambodia.  Much  of  the  country  is  fiat  and  pro- 
ductive, but  partly  overgrown  with  forests  and  jungles.  Cambodia, sometimes  written 
Camboge,  or  Camboi/a,  occupies  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  east  byCochin-China  and  Siampa,  on  the  north  byLaos,on  thewest  bySiamand 
the  gulf,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea.  It  extends  about  400  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  nearly  150  from  east  to  west,  and  consists  principally  of  a  large  valley,  comprised 
between  two  ridges  of  hills  that  bound  it  on  the  east  and  west.  It  is  watered  by  a 
noble  river,  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  country,  while  in  many  mo- 
dern maps  it  is  called  May-kaung,  and  also  Kiou-long.  It  is  the  same  that  is  deno- 
minated the  great  river  of  Don-nai  by  the  Asiatics.  It  originates  in  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Tartary,  and  after  flowing  through  the  province  of  Yun-nan  in  China, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  it  falls  into  the  Chinese  sea  by  several 
outlets,  near  the  10th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  is  frequently 
called  the  Japanese  river,  and  its  whole  length  is  supposed  to  exceed  1800  miles.  It 
is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea  ;  but  the 
upper  part  is  impeded  by  rocks  and  shoals.  An  English  gentleman  who  had  sailed 
up  it,  represented  it  to  Mr.  Barrow  "  as  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  that  could  be 
imagined.  It  has  several  large  branches,  but  the  width  of  that  up  which  they  sailed 
seldom  exceeded  two  miles,  and  in  many  places  was  less  than  one;  but  the  water 
was  so  deep  in  every  part,  that  the  rigging  of  the  vessel  was  sometimes  entangled  in 
the  branches  of  the  stately  forest  trees  which  shaded  its  banks,  and  its  sides  fre- 
quently grazed  against  the  verdant  shores."  The  city  of  Sai-gong  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  40  miles  from  the  coast,  and  has  a  large  commodious  port,  and  an  ex- 
tensive naval  arsenal  Of  this  establishment,  which  belongs  to  the  government 
of  Cochin-China,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  from  a  gentleman  who  was  at 
Sai-gong,  in  1810,  having  seen  a  fleet  of  1200  war  vessels  weigh  their  anchors, 
and  drop  down  the  river,  in  three  separate  divisions,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Cochin-China.  The  capital  of  Cambodia  is  said  to  be  Levek,  which  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  about  150  miles  from  the  sea.  Besides  this 
there  are  not  many  other  towns.  The  coast  is  in  general  flat  and  overgrown  with 
woods,  but  few  ports  are  to  be  found  on  its  shores.  With  respect  to  the  interior, 
however,  both  of  this  and  the  adjoining  states,  Europeans  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

Laos  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  supposed  to  extend 
from  the  12th  to  the  18th  degree  of  latitude,  having  Cochin-China  andTunquin  on 
the  north  and  east,  Cambodia  on  the  south,  and  Siam  on  the  west.  The  accounts 
of  this  country  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  early  Portuguese  and  the  Tunquinese 
merchants  ;  and  from  those  it  appears  to  be  a  country  in  great  part  a  wilderness, 
and  partially  inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes  governed  by  several  chiefs,  who  are  fre- 
quently at  war  with  each  other.  The  great  river  of  the  peninsula  seems  to  intersect 
it;  while,  like  Cambodia,  much  of  the  east  and  west  sides  are  composed  of  mountains 
covered  with  forests,  and  inhabited  by  wild  beasts.  Few  towns  are  to  be  met  with 
in  this  region,  and  these  are  rather  collections  of  huts  than  regular  towns.  Some 
writers,  however,  have  magnified  Lanjaug,  the  capital,  into  a  place  containing 
50,000  inhabitants,  though  a  fifth  of  that  number  would  doubtless  be  nearer  the 
truth. 

The  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  these  countries  is  hot  and  moist,  but  that 
of  Laos  is  represented  as  very  healthy,  from  the  great  age  the  inhabitants  are  said 
to  attain.  The  soil  of  them  all  is  considered  as  extremely  fertile,  and  where  an 
imperfect  cultivation  is  practised,  they  afford  an  abundance  of  rice,  with  all  the 
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other  products  of  a  tropical  climate.  Cambodia  also  contains  a  vegetable  which 
yields  a  deleterious  poison,  and  a  wound  from  a  weapon,  dipped  in  its  juice,  is  mor- 
tal. The  gum  SO  well  known  by  the  name  of  gamboge  exudes  from  a  tree  that 
-rows  there.  Many  valuable  woods  abound  in  Laos,  while  the;  vegetable  products 
of  Siampa  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  southern  part  of  Cambodia. 

Animals  abound  both  in  the  cultivated  parts  and  the  forests.  Cattle  are  so 
plentiful,  that  oxen  are  sold  for  a  trifle.  Elephants,  lions,  and  tigers  range  over  the 
woods  in  great  numbers.  The  elephants  of  the  interior  of  this  peuinsula  are 
reckoned  the  largest  on  the  globe  ;  and  Mr.  Barrow  says,  those  he  saw  at  Turon  were 
among  the  few  things  that  surpassed  the  idea-;  his  imagination  had  previously  formed 
of  them.  Several  valuable  Minerals  are  likewise  procured  from  the  mountains  of 
these  regions.  They  include  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  which  are  exported 
to  China  and  other  places.  Among  the  exports  are  ivory,  wax,  and  cotton.  .Silk 
is  also  abundant  and  cheap  in  Cambodia. 

The  original  inhabitants  were  doubtless  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the 
people  of  Cochin-China  and  Tunquin  ;  but  towards  the  south  they  are  intermixed 
with  the  Chinese,  Malays,  Japanese,  and  Portuguese.  The  latter  are  principally  the 
descendants  of  those  who  originally  settled  in  the  country,  intermarried  with  the 
natives,  and  have  become  naturalized.  Both  the  men  and  women  of  Cambodia  are 
considered  as  handsome.  Their  complexions  are  a  deep  olive,  and  their  hair  black 
and  long,  but  their  manners  and  habits  are  licentious.  Their  religion  is  a  gross 
idolatry,  like  that  of  Siam.  In  Siampa,  Mahomedanism  is  intermixed  with  the 
original  paganism  ;  while  Buddhism  prevails  chiefly  in  Laos.  Superstition,  how- 
ever, has  such  a  deep-rooted  hold  of  the  mind,  that  the  very  frame  of  society  is 
modelled  by  it.  In  their  costumes  and  character  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
differ  so  little  from  those  of  the  eastern  coast,  except  in  being  less  civilized,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  description. 

Some  geographers  mention  a  country  on  the  north  of  Laos,  which  they  call 
Laktho,  and  represent  as  a  considerable  district,  encompassed  by  Laos,  Tun- 
quin, and  the  south  of  China,  but  it  is  a  part  of  Asia  which  has  never  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  and  nothing  satisfactory  is  known  respecting  it.  Other  writers, 
however,  considered  Laktho  as  only  another  name  for  Laos,  and  therefore,  amidst 
this  dearth  of  information,  we  shall  certainly  not  attempt  a  description  of  what  is 
unknown. 
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An  Account  of  the  Value  and  Quantity  of  Cargoes  imported  into  Canton,  and 
the  Tonnage  employed  annually  in  the  Country  Trade  between  the  different 
Ports  of  British  India  and  Canton,  specifying  particularly  the  Quantities  and 
Value  of  Raw  Cotton  and.  Opium.  From  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1821. 

In  the  year  1818-19  imported  in  22  country  ships  from  Bengal. 
12  Do.  Bombay. 

1   Ship  from  New  South  Wales. 


Cotton  (Bengal) 
1  (Bombay) 


Total 35 

Peculs  171,400 
152,4-12 


Opium  (Palna  and  Benares  chests)  . . 
Tin  (Banca) 
Pepper  . . 

Rattans 

Betel  Nut 

Putchuck 
Sharks'  fins 
Fish  maws 
Myrrh 
Alibanum 

Black  Wood 

Sandalwood..  ..  .. 

Ivory 

Saltpetre 

Pearls  and  Cornelians 

Quicksilver  . .  . . 

Lead 

Iron 

Prussian  Blue  . , 

Smalts  . .  . ,  . . 

Cutch  

Coral,  unwrought     . .  . .  . , 

Cochineal 

Window  Glass  . . 

Stiek  Lac      . .  . .  . .  . . 


Peculs . 


Peculs 


Cloves 

Nutmegs 

Mace  . .  . .  . . 

Steel 

Flints  

Indian  Piece  Goods 

Birds'  nests 

Camphor 

Chintz  (fine  and  coarse) 

Cotton  Handkerchiefs  (coarse) 


Hds. 

Peculs. 


Pieces 
Peculs 


323,842 

1,358 

.     9,902 

12,131 

10,870 

39,196 

2,371 

3,576 

890 

65 

1,435 

3,068 

4,500 

572 

2,642 

1,363 

3,60ti 

6,344 

65 

305 

3,957 
32 
58 
97 
50 

1,199 
130 
33 

1,013 
42,245 

7,262 
47 


Pieces     12,381     .. 

No.       65,720     .. 

Estimated  value  of  Goods  of  which  no  account  can  be  obtained 


Total  value  imported  into  Canton 


Value  Dollars 


Estimated 


Estimated 


2,951,871 
2,583,045 


Dollars..    5,534,916 


1,358,000 

188,138 

194,096 

48,915 

117,588 

61,646 

114,432 

51,620 

1,735 

4,305 

12,272 

67,500 

32,604 

17,173 

120,000 

102,225 

19,833 

28,548 

5,200 

18,300 

31,656 

J  9,200 

40,600 

3,000 

500 

107,910 

19,500 

11,880 

6,000 

21,122 

72,620 

1,200 

38 

100,000 

10,000 

170,000 

8,714,272 


Note.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  also  imported  into  Macao  3620  chests  of  Bengal  and  Malwah 
Opium,  of  the  value  of  3,035,000  dollars,  and  12,000  bales  of  Bengal  and  Bombay  Cotton,  of  the  value  of 
250,000  dollars,  which,  together  with  the  above  importation  into  the  Port  of  Canton,  makes  a  total  importation, 
into  the  Ports  of  China  from  British  India  in  1818-19...  .Dollars  11,999,272. 
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Statement  of  American  Imports  to,  and  Exports  from  Canton,  in  1817-18  and 
1818-19.  Extracted  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  1821. 


Imports 


Exports. 


Species  of  Merchandize. 


Species  of  Merchandize. 


Dollars     . . 

GinseDg  . . 

Opium 

Quicksilver 

Lead 

Iron..      .. 

Copper     . . 

Steel..     .. 

Betel-Nut 

Sea  Otters 

Land  Otters 

Seal  Skins 

Fox  Skins 

Rabbit; 

Neutra  Skins 

Beavers 

Sable  Skins 

Musk  Rats 

Cochineal 

Pepper 

Tin  .. 

Ebony 

Cotton 

Wax 

Sulphur 

Camlets 

Cloves 

Nutmegs 

Sandal  Wood 

Beche  de  Mer  . .      . . 

Coral        

Total  Value  Dollars 


Bohea Chests 

Congo 

Campoi         , .      . .      . . 

Souchong      

Pekoe  

Hyson  Skin 

Hyson 

Young  Hyson 

Imperial       

Singlo  , .      . .      . .      . . 

Twankay 

Songchi       . .      . .      . . 

Cassia Peculs 

China   ..      — ■ 

Matts 

Rhubarb       ■  ■ 

Silks 

Sewing  Silk — 

Camphor      — — 

Vermilion — — 

White  Lead — — 

Tin       

Sugar — — 

Sugar  Candy        . .     . .  •— 

Raw  Silk      

Pepper — — 

Tutenague ■ 

Alum — — 

Gallingall ■ 

China  root ■     - 

Tortoise  shell      . .      . .  — — 

Gamboge     — — 

Nankeen      . .      . .      . .  Pieces 

Total  Value  Dollars 


Quantity. 


1817-18. 

1,700 

13,115 

5,379 

22,941 

735 

34,671 

13,627 

23,132 

4,239 

250 

1,474 

310 

2,597 

11,487 

1,603 

359 

201,536 

576 

10 

332 


11,917 
600 
170 


605 
52 


20 
1,469,000 


16,777,000  9,041,755 


41,953 
709 


1,076 


!,290,400 
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TABLE  III. 


An  Account  of  the  Quantity  o/Tonnage,  the  Value  and  Amount  of  the  Bullion 
and  Cargoes,  imported,  and  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Teas  exported  hy 
the  Americans,  in  their  trade  with  the  Port  of  Canton  for  the  years  1816 — 19, 
specifying  the  quantity  exported  by  them  direct  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
shipped  direct  for  Europe. — From  the  Appendix  to  the  Lords'  Report,  1821. 


Seasons. 

Tonage 
annually 
employed 

by  the 
Americans. 

Tons. 

Amount  of  Bullion 

and  Cargoes  imported  by  the 

Americans. 

Teas 
exported  by 

the 
Americans. 

lbs.  weight. 

Value  of  the 
Same. 

Dollars. 

Quantity  of  Tea 

exported  by 
the  Americans. 

Number 

of 
Dollars. 

Merchandize. 
Value 
Dollars. 

Total 

Value  and 

Amount. 

For  Europe, 
lbs.  weight. 

For  the 
United 
States. 

lbs.  weight. 

1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 

10,208 
13,096 
14,325 
16,022 

1,922,000 
4,545,000 
5,601,000 
7,414,000 

605,500 
1,064,600 
1,475,S28 
2,003,151 

2,527,500 

5,609,600 

7,076,828 

10,017,151 

7,245,290 
8,954,100 
9,622,130 
11,988,649 

No  value  itatcd. 

ditto. 
3,290,439 
3,457,256 

2,731,010 
2,880,000 
2,086,245 
3,103,651 

4,514,280 
6,074,100 

7,535,885 
8,884,998 

TABLE  IV. 


An  Account  of  the  Prime  Cost  and  Quantity  of  Tea  and  Raw  Silk  exported 
from  the  Port  of  Canton  hy  the  East  India  Company,  ./or  each  of  the  last  ten 
Years. — Extracted  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  1821. 


Tea. 

Raw  Silk. 

Date. 

Quantity. 

Prime  Cost. 

Quantity. 

Prime  Cost. 

lbs. 

£ 

lln. 

£ 

1810-11 

19,710,737 

1,300,321 

81,828 

72,925 

1811-12 

26,164,221 

1 ,738,709 

87,074                     77,145 

1812-13 

28,267,413 

1,972,742 

145,887 

127,342 

1813-14 

24,727,436 

1,711,899 

140,129 

118,447 

1814-15 

26,195,144 

1,743,081 

209,073 

174,628 

1815-16 

33,013,387 

2,157,687 

37,642 

29,795 

1816-17 

29,353,973 

2,017,746 

67,518 

54,302 

1817-18 

20,151,597 

1,322,414 

55,597 

43,913 

1818-19 

21,085,860 

1,321,696 

48,007 

43,612 

1819-20 

28,476,231 

1,766,539 

111,432 

98,240 
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TABLE  V. 

Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  the  principal  Places  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 

the  Adjacent  States. 

The  Latitudes  are  all  North  and  the  Longitudes  East. 


Names  of  Places. 


Canton         

(  a. 'Iiin  ...     ~ 

Chaloo 

Chamalari 

Cben-yaog i 

Cheou ' 

Chincbeu    

Chun-king-fou    ... 

Deba    

Dharchan    

Fai-foo ~ 

Foa-tcheou-fou  .. 
Han-tcheou-fou .. 
Hoaing-gau-fou  .. 

Hoan    

Honan 

Kai-fong-fou 

Kesho         

lUng-tcheou-fou.. 
King-te-ching  .. 
King-tong-fou  .. 
Kingyong-fou  .. 
Kin-boa-fon 
Kintchinc 
Koei-tchoo-fou  .. 


Ch.  Tartary 
...  Tibet 
...      Tibet 

Ch.  Tartary. 

Cochin  China 

...      Tibet 

..      Tibet 

Cochin  China 


Tunq 


Latitudes.     Longitudes. 


4*  0 

28  20 

28  4 

41  40 

32  34 

13  50 

30  49 

30  13 

31  4 
15  50 
37  48 
30  20 
53  30 


29  25 

24  30 

36  6 

29  16 


113  14 

123  54 


89 

25 

89 

23 

122 

1.1 

116 

23 

105 

44 

Bfl 

* 

81 

13 

108  10 

112  55 

119  46 

118  47 
r©3  32 
112  9 

114  35 
105  50 
117  37 

115  56 
100  39 
107  20 

119  16 
127  52 


I              Names  of 

Places. 

Latitudes. 

Longitudes. 

I 
Koei-yang 

°       ' 
27     40 

1 

106 

/    n 

30      0 

iLahdach       ••     .. 

.     ...      Tibet}  35     35 

0 

7<; 

3       0 

Lanjaug      

.     ...       Laos. 

18    30 

(i 

mi 

38       0 

Lassa 

...      TiM 

29    SO 

0 

91 

6     35 

JLevek    

Cambodia. 

13      0 

1) 

104 

35       0 

jLing-ngan-fou    .. 

23     38 

(1 

102 

42       0 

Macao         

22     10 

0 

113 

32       0 

Nankin         —.     - 

32       4 

0 

1 1 1 

34       0 

Nau-tchang-fou  .. 

28     36 

0 

115 

30       0 

Napa-kiang.. 

.     ...Loo-choo. 

26     13 

0 

1.7 

37       0 

Ning-kiang 

32     45 

0 

ids 

0       0 

SlDg-pO        ...      . 

29     54 

0 

lji 

14       0 

iPekin 

39     55 

0 

in. 

28       0 

Phaii     

.     ...       Tibet. 

27     58 

0 

Bb 

14       o 

Quei-ling-fou 

25     12 

0 

109 

51       0 

Shegnl 

.    ...      Tibet. 

28     24 

0 

:  7 

12       0 

Si-ngau-fou 

34     16 

15 

ion 

43       0 

iTai-yuen-fon 

37     48 

0 

I1B 

55      0 

Tchin-foD 

30     40 

0 

LOB 

14    30 

Teshoo  Loomboo 

...       Tibet. 

29       7 

0 

BB 

2       0 

Tliakacote  ...     • 

.     ...       Tibet. 

29       6 

0 

Bt3 

6      0 

Tsi-nan-fciu... 

36     46 

0 

117 

25       0 

Turon 

.     ...       Tunq. 

16       7 

0  | 

Yunuan-fou...     . 

25       6 

0 

■iob 

28       0 

MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

Monies. 


Accounts  are  kept  at  Canton  in  Lyangs,  or  Taels,  which 
are  divided  in  the  following  manner  : 

s.  d. 
10  Cash  are  1  Candariue  equal  to  0  OJ- 
10  Candarines    1  Mace  —  0     8 

10  Maces   —     1  Tael  —  6     8 


The  Chinese  have  only  one  kind  of  money,  which  is  the 
cash,  a  composition  of  lead  and  copper,  cast  round  with  a 
square  hole  in  the  middle.  Gold  is  not  considered  as  money 
but  as  merchandize,  and  is  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  a  filed 
weight,  which  the  English  call  shoes.  Silver  ingots,  how- 
ever, are  used  as  money,  and  are  from  ^  to  100  taels,  their 
value  being  fixed  by  their  weight. 


Weights. 


Gold  and  Silver  Weight. 
This  weight  is  called    Gin  by  the  Chinese,   and  Cutty  by 
the  Europeans. 

Grains  Troy. 
10  Lis        are        1  Fwen,    equal  to       5'8 
10  Fwens   —         1  Tsien,        —  58 

10  Tsiens   —         1  Lyang,  orTael,    580 
16  Lyangs—  1  Gin,  or  Catty,      9280 

These  weights  are  sometimes  called  by  the  same  names  as 
the  monies,  the  Lis  corresponding  to  the  Cash,  &c. 


Commercial  Weight. 
The  commercial  weight  by  which   goods  are   generally 
weighed  at  Canton  is  the  Pecul,  which  is  thus  divided : 

Avoir,  lbs, 

1  Tael  is equal  to    00828125 

16  Taels       are     l  Catty,        —  l-325 

100  Catties     —     1  Pecul,        —       132-5 
The  tael  is  divided  decimally  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
gold  and  silver  weight. 


Measures. 


The  measure  of  length  used  in  commercial  transactions  is 
the  Cobre,  which  is  14-625  English  inches.  It  is  divided  into 
10  parts  called  Punts;  each  is  therefore  £4625  inches. 

The  Chinese  make  use  of  several  feet,  differing  slightly 
from  each  other;  the  medium  length  is  nearly  13  Euglish 
inches. 


The  common  itinerary  measure  is  the  Li,  or  Le,  which  is 
equal  to  180  fathoms  of  10  imperial  feet  each.  As  the  length 
of  this  foot  is  12-65  Enelisb  inches,  the  Li  is  equal  to  632* 
yards;  and  consequently  192-4  Lis  are  very  nearly  equal  to 
a  degree  of  the  equator. 
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EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Name — Situation — Extent — Population — Original  Inhabitants — Progressive  Geo- 
graphy— Present  Division — General  Surface — Mountains — Rivers — Canals — 
Lakes — Climate  and  Seasons — Soil — Culture  and  Products. 

Many  things  conspire  to  impart  a  peculiar  interest  to  this  remote  and  singular 
country.  Its  abundant  population  and  singularity  of  government,  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  every  thing,  in  short,  in  re- 
ference to  Europeans,  may  be  considered  as  extraordinary.  The  present  Name 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  old  appellation  Gepen,  which  doubtless  corresponds 
with  the  Chinese  term  Gepuen,  or  Jepuen,  implying  "  the  kingdom  of  the  rising 
sun ;"  an  epithet  highly  descriptive  of  its  situation.  Various  other  names  have 
also  been  employed  to  denote  this  empire,  within  the  period  it  has  been  known  to 
Europeans.  Zipangu,  Zipangri,  Cyampagu,  and  Cimpago,  are  all  terms  by  which 
it  was  early  designated.  Several  other  appellations  are  also  employed  by  the 
natives,  most  of  which  distinctly  proclaim  the  superlative  self-love  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  used.  Niphon,  the  basis  of  excellence  ;  Teuka,  the  empire  inferior 
only  to  Heaven  ;  Sinkoxa,  Kamino-Kuni,  the  habitation  of  the  gods  ;  and  Tontsio, 
the  true  morning.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  remark,  that  they  should  also  employ 
another  appellation  for  the  same  purpose,  which  is  so  emphatically  illustrative  of 
this  boasting  propensity,  while  it  strongly  indicates  the  tempestuous  nature  of  the 
ocean  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  It  is  Aivadsima,  the  land  that  springs  from 
the  froth  of  the  sea. 

A  striking  similarity  prevails  in  relative  situation,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances, between  this  kingdom  and  the  British  isles.  Separated  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia,  as  Britain  is  from  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  Japan  includes 
several  islands,  one  of  which  is  peculiarly  prominent  with  respect  to  the  rest. 
The  principal  of  these  islands  is  Niphon,  which  stretches  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, from  the  34th  to  the  40th  parallel,  and  is  divided  from  the  east  coast  of  the 
Corea,  by  a  strait  about  90  miles  broad  in  the  narrowest  part.  According  to  Captain 
Golownin,  of  the  Russian  Navy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  new  and  valuable 
information  respecting  those  remote  and  secluded  countries,  the  length  of  Niphon 
is  1300  versts,  or  about  860  miles  ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  nearly  170  miles  ;  but 
the  medium  does  not  exceed  90  miles.  This  island  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Japanese  dominions,  as  the  island  of  Great  Britain  does  to  the 
British  European  possessions.  South  of  Niphon  are  the  two  islands  of  Sikokf  and 
Kiu-siu,  the  former  of  which  is  about  90  miles  long  and  50  broad ;  and  the  latter 
200  miles  in  length,  and  about  140  in  breadth.  On  the  north  of  Japan  is  the  large 
island  ofMatsmai,  or  Jeddo,  and  twoothers  of  the  Kurilian  islands, with  the  southern 
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part  of  Saghalien,  belonging  to  Japan.  The  whole  of  those  on  the  north  of  Niphon, 
however,  are  with  more  propriety  considered  as  colonies  than  as  integral  parts  of 
the  empire.  Several  other  small  isles  are  also  situated  off  the  coasts  of  Niphon, 
Sikokf,  and  Kiu-siu,  but  they  are  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  ^the  larger 
possessions.  The  whole  superficial  extent  of  the  three  original  islands  is  estimated 
at  90,000  square  miles. 

Japan  is  indisputably  a  populous  country,  but  both  its  absolute  and  relative 
Population  are  still  among  the  desiderata  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
geographer  to  supply.  That  the  country  is  very  populous  there  does  not  remain  a 
doubt,  as  all  who  have  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  subject  agree  on  this 
point.  The  Jesuits,  when  they  were  permitted  to  reside  there,  afford  lively,  though 
indefinite  ideas  on  this  subject,  by  saying,  "  The  country  seem  peopled  as  if  the 
cities  were  deserted,  while  the  cities  swarmed  with  inhabitants  as  if  the  country  was 
abandoned."  Captain  G.  states  his  having  seen  a  map  of  Japan  upon  a  very  large 
and  long  sheet,  which  was  so  covered  with  the  names  of  places  that  the  paper  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  One  tract  was  pointed  out  which  the  Japanese  called  a  desert, 
because  it  was  frequently  overflowed  by  a  neighbouring  river,  and  rendered  unfit 
for  cultivation.  According  to  their  statement  this  consisted  of  two  barren  spots, 
with  a  fertile  tract  between  them,  and  each  was  about  twelve  miles  across.  The 
circumstance  of  this  being  pointed  out  as  a  singularity,  and  denominated  a 
desert,  may  be  considered  as  a  corroborating  proof  of  the  density  of  the 
population  that  covered  the  other  tracts  of  the  country.  The  towns  are  also 
described  as  immensely  large  and  populous.  The  kingdom,  indeed,  has  for  a  long 
time  been  nearly  free  from  all  those  causes  that  diminish  population,  while  agricul- 
ture, and  the  arts  that  encourage  and  support  it,  have  been  promoted.  War  has  been 
unknown  for  ages  ;  the  climate  is  considered  healthy;  the  quantity  of  food  consumed 
by  each  individual  is  small,  and  consists  chiefly  of  fish  and  vegetables,  while  the 
surrounding  seas  supply  as  much  of  the  former  as  will  support  a  population  equal 
to  that  of  some  moderately  peopled  countries  of  Europe.  Under  all  these  various 
circumstances,  it  may  not  be  too  high  too  estimate  the  comparative  population  at 
twice  that  of  England.  If  this  be  correct,  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  each  square 
mile  being  about  190  in  this  country,  in  Japan,  on  the  same  space,  it  will  be  380  ; 
and  the  whole  population  of  the  three  southern  islands  alone  34,200,000.  If 
only  one  and  a  half  the  comparative  population  of  England  be  allowed,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  Japan  Proper  will  be  25,650,000.  This  is  independent  of  the 
other  large  possessions.  Of  these  the  isle  of  Matsmai  or  Jesso  alone  is  estimated  at 
more  than  900  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  area  of  the  others  may  be  equal  to 
this.  Hence  allowing  4,350,000  for  the  whole  of  these,  (which  will  be  estimating 
them  at  only  about  half  the  comparative  population  of  England,)  the  whole  will  be 
30,000,000,  as  already  stated  at  page  15  of  this  volume. 

In  the  Origin  of  the  Japanese  nation,  an  obscure  subject  presents  itself.  They 
have  frequently  been  considered  as  a  kindred  race  with  the  Chinese ;  but  both 
the  languages  and  customs  of  the  two  nations  militate  against  such  a  conclusion. 
The  language  of  the  Japanese  has  scarcely  a  word  in  common  with  that  of  their 
continental  neighbours,  while  numerous  coincidences  are  found  between  it  and  the 
dialect  of  the  Kurilians.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  many  of  their  customs,  points 
to  a  Tartar  origin  ;  and  a  Japanese  has  been  defined,  with  much  truth,  a  civilized 
Tartar. 

Our  knowledge  of  Japan  does  not  ascend  to  a  remote  period  in  the  annals  of 
history.  No  idea  of  it  was  entertained  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy ;  for  he  asserts 
that  Sinse,  or  China,  was  bounded  on  the  east  "  by  an  unknown  country."  His 
knowledge  did  not,  therefore,  extend  to  the  Eastern  ocean,  much  less  to  the  islands 
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it  contains.  Marco  Polo,  in  his  various  travels  in  the  eastern  world,  has  not  left 
any  indication  of  his  having  visited  Japan ;  but  he  mentions  the  invasions  of  Zipangu 
by  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  and  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the  Japanese,  records,  show  that 
this  applies  to  the  islands  that  constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  description  ;  but 
from  that  account  nothing  particular  can  be  learned.  The  first  European  vessel  that 
is  known  to  have  reached  Japan  was  a  Portuguese  ship,  which  was  driven  on  the  coast 
by  a  storm  in  1542.  The  Portuguese,  therefore,  obtained  the  first  correct  accounts  of 
the  position  of  Japan.  Ever  ready  to  obey  the  primary  principles  of  their  institution, 
the  disciples  of  Loyola  immediately  availed  themselves  of  the  favourable  reports  these 
navigators  gave  of  the  people,  and  proceeded  to  these  eastern  islands.  They  were 
at  first  well  received,  and  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country ;  and  the  state- 
ments they  gave  of  this  people  were  highly  interesting.  The  indefatigable  Kcempfer 
published  his  account  of  Japan,  in  1730.  Messrs.  Spangberg  and  Walton  visited 
some  ports  on  the  east  side  of  Niphon  in  1739.  The  publication  of  Thunhergs 
travels  at  a  more  recent  period  still  improved  our  geographical  knowledge  of  these 
remote  regions  ;  and  the  late  captivity  of  Captain  Galownin  has  greatly  elucidated 
both  the  country  and  the  people ;  though,  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  of  the  interior  is  still  far  from  complete. 

The  Japanese  dominions  are  divided  into  numerous  provinces,  as  in  other  civi- 
lized states  ;  but  as  none  of  the  principal  circumstances  usually  annexed  to  such 
divisions  can  be  given,  the  list  of  Japanese  names  could  not  be  interesting  to  our 
readers,  and  has  in  consequence  been  omitted. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Japanese  isles  is  rugged  and  irregular.  The  coast  is 
broken  into  a  thousand  inlets,  and  in  most  other  places  is  one  continued  series  of 
rocky  promontories.  The  surrounding  seas  are  full  of  whirlpools  and  shallows, 
and  so  liable  to  frequent  tempests,  that  few  parts  of  the  coast  can  be  approached 
with  safety.  Hills  rise  in  many  parts  of  the  surface,  and  in  some  places  swell  into 
Mountains  that  penetrate  the  clouds.  Plains  occur,  but  several  of  the  cultivated 
districts  are  either  narrow  vallies  or  the  sides  of  hills,  where  the  most  persevering 
industry  is  necessary  to  force  productions  for  the  support  of  man.  The  summit  of 
Fusi,  in  the  southern  part  of  Niphon,  appears  to  be  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
island.  No  estimate  has  been  made  of  its  height,  but  as  it  is  only  about  the  35th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  constantly  covered  with  snow,  the  altitude  must  be  consi- 
derable. The  two  peaks  oiOraxi  and  Tasagara,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
are  also  lofty  and  extensive,  but  they  are  not  covered  with  the  same  insignia  of 
perpetual  winter  as  Fusi.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  wood  and 
others  are  cultivated.  Several  are  volcanic  ;  and  the  heights  in  general  are  adorned 
with  evergreens  and  refreshed  with  crystalline  springs.  In  both  Niphon  and  the 
other  islands,  the  surface  inclines  from  the  interior  towards  the  coast,  and  though 
the  Rivers  and  streams  are  numerous,  most  of  them  are  small,  and  soon  lose  them- 
selves in  the  ocean.  Among  the  few  that  are  known  to  the  English  reader  are  the 
Nogafa  and  the  Jedogawa,  which  are  crossed  by  several  bridges  of  cedar,  from  300 
to  360  feet  in  length.  The  Ojin  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  countiy,  though  it  is 
said  not  to  be  subject  to  overflow  its  banks  in  the  rainy  seasons,  like  most  of  the 
others.  The  Sak  and  the  Jodo  are  also  classed  among  the  longest  streams  ;  the 
latter  flows  from  the  great  central  lake  towards  the  south-west.  Most  of  these 
names  have  the  termination  of  gawa  affixed  ;  but  this  merely  signifies  river. 

The  vast  extent  of  coast  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  country  renders 
the  proximity  of  the  sea  to  every  part  of  these  dominions  much  greater  than  in  any 
other  kingdom  of  equal  extent.  The  construction  of  Canals  is,  therefore,  less 
necessary  than  in  many  other  countries ;  and  the  nature  of  the  interior  increases 
the  difficulty  of  their  execution.    They  are  not,  however,  altogether  unknown  in 
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Japan ;  and  to  these  causes  rather  than  to  any  other  must  the  little  use  that  is  made 
of  this  mode  of  promoting  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  be  ascribed.  A 
canal,  however,  intersects  the  broadest  part  of  the  island  from  north  to  south,  and 
joins  the  opposite  seas,  the  whole  length  exceeding  170  miles. 

Lakks  and  mountains  are  common  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  acountry, 
and  several  sheets  of  water  are  met  with  among  the  rugged  tracts  of  Japan,  but 
only  one  of  considerable  magnitude  has  heen  described.  It  is  Oitz,  situated  in  a 
plain  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  above  40  miles  long,  but  narrow  in  pro- 
portion. It  is  said  to  have  heen  formed  in  one  night  hy  an  earthquake,  and  ahounds 
with  excellent  salmon.     Its  banks  are  adorned  with  a  multiplicity  of  temples. 

Although  Japan  stretches  only  through  a  few  degrees  of  latitude,  it  is  subject 
to  a  great  diversity  of  Climate.  The  heat  of  summer  is  often  extreme,  but  is  tem- 
pered during  the  middle  of  the  day  by  the  sea-breezes.  In  winter,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wind  blows  from  north  and  north-east,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it 
seems  to  be  impregnated  with  particles  of  ice  from  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  the  cold 
becomes  intense.  The  weather  is  changeable  throughout  the  year,  and  much  rain 
falls,  particularly  during  the  wet  months,  which  occupy  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
The  vicinity  of  the  sea  to  all  parts  of  Japan  imparts  more  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and  increases  the  fertility  of  the  country  ;  but 
thunder,  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  are  frequent.  From  the  thermometrical 
observations  published  by  Thunberg,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  at 
Nagasiki  was  in  August,  and  was  98°,  and  the  least  at  the  same  place,  was  35*, 
which  was  in  January.  Many  places,  however,  are  much  colder,  and  snow  generally 
lies  on  the  ground  for  some  days,  and  even  weeks,  in  the  northern  parts.  But  its  most 
striking  characteristic  is  its  dissimilarity  to  the  climate,  experienced  under  the  same 
parallels  on  the  western  side  of  the  Old  World.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  Capt. 
Galownin  thus  contrasts  these  regions  with  the  south  of  Europe,  taking  Matsmai, 
where  he  lived  two  years,  as  an  example.  "  This  town  lies  in  the  42d  degree  of  lati- 
tude, that  is  on  the  parallel  of  Leghorn  in  Italy,  Bilboa  in  Spain,  and  Toulon  in 
France.  In  these  places  the  inhabitants  hardly  know  what  frost  is  ;  and  never  see 
any  snow  except  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains  ;  in  Matsmai,  on  the  contrary,  the 
ponds  and  lakes  freeze,  the  snow  lies  in  the  vallies  and  plains,  from  November  till 
April,  and  falls,  besides,  in  as  great  abundance  as  with  us  in  St.  Petersburgh. 
Severe  frosts  are,  indeed,  uncommon,  yet  the  cold  is  often  15°.  In  summer,  the 
parts  of  Europe  under  the  same  latitude  as  Matsmai  enjoy  almost  constantly  serene 
and  warm  weather  ;  in  Matsmai,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rain  pours  down  in  torrents, 
at  least  twice  a  week,  the  horizon  is  involved  in  dark  clouds,  violent  winds  blow, 
and  the  fog  is  scarcely  ever  dispersed.  In  the  former,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and 
other  productions  of  the  warm  climates,  thrive  in  the  open  air  ;  in  the  latter,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  grapes,  hardly  attain  their  proper  ripeness."  Even  at  Jeddo, 
the  capital  of  Niphon,  though  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  37th  degree  of 
latitude,  snow  often  falls  during  the  winter  nights ;  but  it  always  melts  early 
next  morning. 

Fertility  is  not  described  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  Soil,  though  pro- 
ductiveness is  of  the  country.  The  one  is  the  gift  of  Nature  ;  the  other,  frequently, 
the  effect  of  art.  In  Japan,  labour  and  skill  seem  to  have  overcome  every  obstacle, 
and  rendered  even  the  sterile  rock  frmtful.  Terraces  are  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  sown  with  rice,  or  planted  with  esculent  vegetables.  "  Thousands  of  these 
beds,(says  Thunberg)  adorn  most  of  the  mountains,  and  give  them  an  appearance  that 
excites  the  greatest  astonishment  in  the  breasts  of  spectators."  Every  species  of 
manure  is  carefully  preserved,  and  used  with  economy,  while  every  weed  is  era- 
dicated, so  that  the  Swedish  Naturalist  complained  that,  during  a  long  journey  from 
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Nagasaki  to  Meaco,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  collect  a  new  plant,  though  in  a  country 
untrodden  by  any  European  naturalist. 

Fences  are  also  equally  uncommon.  The  greatest  care  is  bestowed  in  culti- 
vating every  patch  of  ground,  for  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  that  if 
any  man  permits  a  year  to  pass  without  cultivating  his  land,  he  forfeits  the  property. 

The  staple  product  is  rice,  which  is  daily  used  by  all  classes  from  the  emperor 
to  the  peasant.  The  middle  and  southern  provinces  yield  it  in  such  abundance,  as 
not  only  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but  also  to  furnish  large  quantities  to  the 
northern  parts,  where  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  it  to  thrive.  It  is  sown  in  April, 
and  reaped  in  October,  when  the  wheat  is  sown,  that  ripens  in  the  following  June. 
They  have  also  barley,  buck-wheat,  maize,  and  other  species  of  grain,  besides  peas 
and  beans,  which  are  great  articles  of  consumption,  with  all  kinds  of  culinary 
vegetables,  except  cabbages.  Much  attention  is  also  bestowed  upon  melons,  water- 
melons, gourds,  cucumbers,  turnips,  raddishes,  and  carrots.  Cotton  and  silk,  tea 
and  tobacco,  are  likewise  plentifully  reared.  Hemp  is  also  grown  in  Japan,  and  they 
have  great  quantities  of  fruit,  including  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
figs,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  chesnuts  ;  but  the  culture  of  the  grape  is  neglected  ; 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  there  are  not  many  places  in  which  it  would 
thrive  well  with  proper  care.  The  sugar-cane  is  produced  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  not  extensively.  As  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  violent,  stone 
is  only  used  for  the  foundations  of  their  buildings,  and  timber  is  in  consequence  one 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life ;  but  the  extension  of  agriculture  confines  its  growth 
to  such  of  the  mountains  as  cannot  be  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  province 
of  Nambu,  which  is  in  the  north-east  of  the  island,  and  is  particularly  hilly, 
supplies  most  of  the  other  with  timber  in  exchange  for  provisions  in  which  it  is 
deficient.  Wood  is  also  exported  from  the  northern  islands  to  the  more  fertile 
districts  of  the  south.  The  Kadzy,  or  paper-tree,  grows  in  great  abundance, 
and  its  bark  furnishes  the  chief  material  of  which  their  paper  is  made.  Cloth  and 
rope  are  likewise  made  of  its  bark.  The  camphor  and  varnish  trees  also  flourish  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  vegetable  products  of  the  land,  the  Japanese  make  great  use  of 
those  of  the  sea.  Numerous  submarine  plants,  shrubs,  corals,  mushrooms,  sea  fans, 
corallines,  fuci,  and  other  substances,  are  found  along  the  coast  of  Japan  in  equal 
variety  and  beauty;  and  are  all  turned  to  the  best  account  by  this  frugal  and  indus- 
trious people.  Many  of  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal,  productions  of  the  sea 
enter  into  their  daily  support.  In  reference  to  this  topic,  it  has  lately  been 
remarked  by  a  witness  of  the  fact,  that  the  species  of  fucus,  often  called  the  sea 
cabbage,  and  which  is  chiefly  used  in  other  countries  for  manure  or  making  kelp, 
"  not  only  gives  food  to  millions  of  people  in  Japan,  but  is  also  an  article  of  com- 
merce," and  so  common  is  the  use  of  it  among  all  classes,  that  the  emperor's  kitchen 
is  daily  supplied  with  it. 

Meadows  are  seldom  met  with  in  Japan,  where,  as  in  China,  nearly  all  the  land 
is  applied  to  tillage.  Wool  is  not  required  for  clothing,  and  animal  food,  except  fish, 
is  little  used.  Domestic  Animals  are,  therefore,  only  kept  for  agricultural  and 
commercial  purposes.  The  a£s,  the  mule,  the  camel,  and  the  elephant,  are  unknown. 
The  Japanese  horses  are  small  but  spirited  ;  and  their  cattle  are  of  a  very  inferior 
breed,  as  neither  their  flesh  nor  milk  is  used  by  the  Japanese.  Buffaloes  are  com 
mon  and  large.  The  other  domestic  animals  are  chiefly  swine,  dogs,  and  cats. 
Sheep  and  goats  have  not  been  preserved  in  a  domestic  state,  though  some  that 
were  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  are  suffered  to  run  wild  among  the  moun- 
tains, where  also  wild  boars,  bears,  deer,  and  hares,  are  found ;   to  which  some 
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writers  add  panthers,  leopards,  wolves,  and  foxes ;  but  their  haunts  are  confined, 
and  their  Dumber  must  be  small.  Many  of  the  common  birds  of  prey,  as  eagles, 
falcons,  hawks,  kites,  and  others,  exist  in  these  islands.  Docks  and  geese  are  used 
for  food  by  some  sects,  but  swans  and  cranes  are  held  sacred  by  all,  and  the  law 
forbids  their  being  killed,  except  by  the  express  permission  of  the  emperor.  The 
pheasants  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  snipe,  which  seems  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  every 
part  of  the  world,  is  also  found  in  Japan.  Pigeons,  crows,  storks,  herons,  and 
pelicans,  as  well  as  many  common  singing  birds,  are  numerous.  The  coasts  are  also 
well  stocked  with  sea-fowl,  and  the  seas  abound  with  several  species  of  fish, 
which  are  to  the  Japanese  what  flesh  is  to  most  Europeans.  The  useful  insects 
are  silk-worms  and  bees.  The  mulberry-tree  is  remarkable  both  for  its  number 
and  utility,  but  the  silk  produced  is  inferior  to  that  of  China.  Honey  is  only  used 
as  a  medicine,  and  the  wax  employed  by  the  apothecaries  as  plasters.  Humming- 
beetles,  night-flies,  and  butterflies,  are  large  and  beautiful ;  but  the  white  ant  is  the 
most  troublesome  of  the  insect  tribe. 

Several  valuable  Minerals  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Japan.  Among 
these  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  and  sulphur,  besides  which, 
there  are  said  to  be  diamonds,  agates,  cornelians,  and  other  precious  stones,  with 
marble,  and  several  kinds  of  common  stone.  Sulphur  appears  to  be  the  most 
abundant  of  these  minerals.  Off  the  coast  of  Satzuma,  there  is  an  island  denomi- 
nated Sulphur  Island,  which  was  long  regarded  as  an  object  of  terror,  and  none 
would  approach  it,  because  of  the  smoke  and  fumes  in  which  it  was  constantly 
enveloped ;  but  when  this  fear  was  dispelled,  the  island  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  sulphur,  which  has  ever  since  supplied  a  lucrative  article  of  commerce.  Pearls 
are  likewise  plentiful ;  but  as  they  are  not  valued  by  the  Japanese  ladies,  they  are 
chiefly  sent  to  China.  They  are  called  by  the  Japanese  shell-jewels,  and  are  found 
in  almost  the  whole  circuit  of  the  island  of  Sikokf.  The  finest  are  obtained  from 
small,  black  and  shining  shells.  Thunberg  mentions  coal  as  having  been  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Niphon,  and  he  also  includes  amber  among  its  products.  The 
sulphur  and  other  mineral  substances  with  which  many  parts  of  the  Japanese  islands 
are  impregnated,  produce  a  great  variety  of  Mineral  Waters,  to  which  the 
natives  resort  in  various  complaints.  As  many  of  the  mountains  present  a  volcanic 
aspect,  several  of  these  springs  are  hot;,  but  no  particular  examination  of  their 
temperatures,  or  analysis  of  their  properties,  has  been  obtained. 
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Principal  Cities,  Towns,  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

SUCH  a  uniformity  pervades  the  few  Japanese  cities  and  towns,  and  even  buildings, 
which  have  fallen  under  the  inspection  of  Europeans,  that  little  need  be  said  about 
them  in  this  place.  A  collection  of  wooden  houses,  covering  an  immense  space, 
and  arranged  in  narrow  streets,  but  never  exceeding  one  story  high,  interspersed 
with  palaces  and  temples  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  but  frequently  gilt  and 
varnished,  complete  the  general  outline  of  a  Japanese  city.  Walls  and  fortifica- 
tions are  unknown,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  is  open  to  the  surrounding  country. 
Jeddo,  or  Jedo,  the  modern  capital  of  the  empire,  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  bay 
on  the  south-east  part  of  the  large  island  of  Niphon,  and  if  the  Japanese  accounts 
~be  credited,  it  is  the  most  extensive  and  populous  city  on  the  globe.  The  plan  of 
it  was  shown  to  Captain  Golownin,  and  the  Japanese  asserted  that  a  man  could  not 
walk  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  in  a  day.  They  also  affirmed  that  it  contained 
ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  were  very  angry  when  he  doubted  the  assertion. 
Making,  however,  an  ample  allowance  for  prejudice  and  exaggeration,  the  number  ot 
inhabitants  must  be  immense,  as  the  plan  was  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
him,  and  he  asserts  that  it  was  eight  Japan  Ris,  or  nearly  twenty-two  English  miles, 
in  its  longest  diameter.  A  public  document  that  he  saw,  stated  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  principal  streets  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  and  that  each 
was  inhabited  by  more  than  thirty  people.  Without  giving  implicit  credit  to  this 
statement,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Japanese  certainly  crowd  in  much  greater 
numbers  into  one  dwelling  than  is  customary  in  Europe. 

Since  the  Kumbo-Sama,  or  civil  and  military  emperor  fixed  his  residence  at 
Jeddo,  it  has  rapidly  increased  both  in  size  and  magnificence.  Besides  the  ordinary 
accompaniments  of  courts,  it  contains  a  vast  number  of  palaces  belonging  to  the 
princes  who  are  independent  sovereigns  in  the  various  provinces,  but  are  obliged  to 
reside  at  the  capital  half  the  year.  They  are  always  attended  by  an  immense  train 
of  followers,  one  prince,  it  is  said,  having  sometimes  60,000.  The  emperor's  palace, 
which  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  Jeddo,  forms  an  extensive  city  of  itself,  and 
is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  stated  at  five  leagues  in  circuit.  It  contains 
several  buildings  resembling  fortified  castles.  The  outer  part  is  laid  out  in  streets, 
containing  numerous  palaces  belonging  to  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  the 
ministers  of  state,  and  other  public  functionaries.  The  imperial  residence  is  near 
the  centre  of  this  enclosure  ;  but,  unlike  the  other  Japanese  edifices,  it  is  constructed 
of  hewn  stone,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  the  same  materials,  but  without 
mortar  or  cement.  It  is  adorned  with  a  square  tower  of  several  stories,  ornamented 
with  bended  roofs,  and  other  fantastical  embellishments,  among  which  golden  dra- 
gons are  the  most  prominent.  The  body  of  the  palace,  however,  is  of  wood,  and 
built  in  the  usual  mode.  It  contains  many  spacious  apartments,  particularly  the 
Hall  of  the  thousand  Mats,  in  which  public  audience  is  given  to  princes  and  am- 
bassadors. Mats  are  the  only  furniture  used,  and  are  white  trimmed  with  gold.  This 
noble  apartment  is  about  600  feet  long,  and  300  broad,  and  its  chief  ornaments  are 
its  pillars  and  ceiling,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls,  are  made  of  the  finest  cedar  and 
other  valuable  woods,  highly  varnished,  and  covered  with  various  figures.  The 
palace  is  encompassed  by  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds,  gardens,  and  orchards. 

Jeddo  is  intersected  by  a  river,  which  is   formed  into  several  canals,  but  the 
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water  in  the  bay  is  so  shallow  as  not  to  permit  ships  to  approach  the  city,  and  a  large 
European  vessel  would  be  obliged  to  anchor  at  the  distance  of  several  leagues.  As 
the  houses  are  composed  of  wood,  paper,  and  mats,  and  crowded  with  such  a  super- 
abundance of  people,  fires  are  frequent  and  destructive.  One  which  happened  in 
1703  is  said  to  have  consumed  a  hundred  thousand  houses,  and  another  in  1772,  to 
have  cleared  a  space  of  six  leagues  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  Jeddo  has 
many  flourishing  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce,  as  well 
as  the  capital  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  its  immense  size,  it  appears  from 
the  latest  accounts  to  be  still  increasing ;  for  the  interpreter  who  accompanied 
Captain  Golownin  stated,  in  confirmation  of  this  fact,  "  that  during  his  stay  in  the 
capital,  he  lived  with  a  merchant  who  dealt  in  stones  for  foundations,  and  had  a 
considerable  demand  for  them,  but  as  the  frequent  fires  cannot  destroy  the  stones, 
they  were  without  doubt  bought  for  new  buildings." 

Meaco  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the 
Dairi,  or  spiritual  emperor.  It  stands  on  a  plain  about  1G0  miles  south-west  of 
Jeddo,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  lake  of  Oitz.  It 
is  still  considered  as  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
mint.  As  the  Dairi's  court  is  literary  as  well  as  spiritual,  it  is  the  grand  centre  of 
its  literature,  and  the  place  where  all  the  books  in  the  empire  are  published.  Meaco 
is  watered  by  three  rivers,  which  unite  their  streams  in  its  centre,  and  are  crossed 
by  numerous  bridges.  In  its  greatest  prosperity  it  is  said  to  have  been  20  miles 
long,  and  nine  broad ;  but  since  Jeddo  became  the  capital  of  the  empire,  it  has 
declined,  and  much  of  the  space  which  was  formerly  covered  with  houses,  is  now 
converted  into  gardens  and  fields.  The  streets  are  represented  as  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  houses,  as  indifferently  constructed  ;  but  most  of  the  temples  exhibit  great 
magnificence,  and  the  palace,  like  that  of  Jeddo,  forms  a  large  city  of  itself.  Meaco 
is  particularly  noticed  for  its  manufactures  and  commerce.  Its  Japanned  ware, 
printing,  gilding,  and  works  in  gold,  silver,  and  steel,  are  reckoned  superior  to 
those  executed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  surrounding  plain  is  encom- 
passed by  mountains,  and  most  of  it  is  formed  into  gardens,  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  and  interspersed  with  temples,  monasteries,  and  mausolea. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  decrease  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  occasioned 
ny  the  removal  of  the  imperial  court  to  Jeddo,  it  is  still  supposed  to  contain  a 
population  of  more  than  half  a  million ;  of  which  52,000  are  said  to  be  monks  and 
nuns.  Father  Xavier,  in  1553,  averred  he  had  the  best  grounds  for  asserting  that, 
previously  tosomedevastationwhichhad befallen  it,  Meaco  contained  180,000  houses, 
which  at  the  lowest  of  the  Japanese  estimates,  of  30  to  each  house,  would  be 
5,400,000,  independently  of  the  vast  numbers  who  have  no  fixed  habitations,  which 
the  Japanese  affirm  to  be  very  great.  Ksempfer  asserts  that  he  was  a  whole  day  in 
riding  through  it ;  but  acknowledges  he  deviated  a  little  from  a  straight  line. 

Nagasaki  is  a  large  and  commercial  sea-port  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  and  is  the  only  one  where  Europeans  are  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  natives.  Even  this  is  now  confined  to  the  Dutch,  who  are  obliged  tosub- 
mit  to  the  most  humiliating  conditions  to  retain  it.  The  Japanese  town  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  harbour,  and  has  been  raised  from  a  mere  village  by  the  transac- 
tions of  foreign  commerce.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  merchants  and  artificers,  but 
has  neither  walls  nor  fortifications.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the 
handsomest  buildings  are  the  houses  of  the  governors,  and  a  few  other  grandees. 
The  goknia,  or  prison,  is  not  one  large  edifice  as  in  Europe,  but  is  composed  of  a 
hundred  separate  huts,  or  rather  cages,  of  different  sizes  and  accommodations,  to  be 
employed  according  to  the  offence  of  the  prisoner.  There  are  also  more  than  sixty 
temples  which  greatly  improve  the  external  appearance  of  Nagasaki. 
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Many  other  large  cities  and  towns  are  dispersed  over  the  Japanese  dominions  ; 
but  very  few  of  them  have  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Osaka  and  Sakai  bear  the 
title  of  imperial  cities.  Osaka  is  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  empire. 
Captain  Saris  says,  that  Surunga,  in  1612,  was  as  large  as  London. 

With  materials  so  varied,  a  population  so  dense,  and  industry  so  notorious, 
it  would  be  strange  if  Manufactures,  at  least  such  as  domestic  consumption 
requires,  did  not  flourish  among  the  Japanese.  AH  the  early  writers  represent  the 
mechanical  arts  as  much  cultivated  among  them,  and  scarcely  any  thing  comes 
out  of  their  hands  without  the  most  laborious  finishing.  The  manufactures  of  silk, 
steel,  porcelain,  and  lacquered  goods,  are  the  most  perfect ;  besides  which,  they  also 
make  vast  quantities  of  cottons,  and  almost  every  other  commodity  included  among 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  silk  manufacture  is  very  extensive,  and  many  of  their 
articles  are  equal  to  the  best  of  those  made  in  China.  In  works  of  steel  they  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  Asiatic  nation.  Their  sabres  and  daggers  are  supposed  to 
excel  all  others  except  those  of  Damascus.  Their  works  in  polished  steel  are  beau- 
tiful, and  many  of  their  edged  tools  will  bear  a  comparison  with  those  made  in 
England.  They  are  likewise  very  skilful  in  working  in  all  kinds  of  metal,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  manufacture  of  coppered  utensils.  That  they  excel  all  other  people 
in  the  manufacture  of  lacquered  ware,  is  indisputable.  Their  porcelain  is  also 
represented  as  superior  to  the  Chinese,  but  it  is  much  dearer,  and  the  quantity 
made  is  not  equal  to  the  domestic  consumption.  In  their  cottons  they  do  not  excel, 
as  Captain  Golownin  says,  that  when  he  showed  the  Japanese  his  Indian  muslin 
neckcloths,  they  would  not  believe  that  they  were  made  of  cotton.  Their  carving  is 
often  well  executed,and  they  have  large  distilleries  in  which  they  make  a  strong  spirit 
from  rice.  The  Japanese  manufactures  are  more  or  less  spread  over  the  whole  king- 
dom, but  are  principally  carried  on  at  the  great  cities  already  mentioned,  while  most 
of  the  finest  works  are  executed  at  Meaco. — The  Japanese  are  also  industrious 
and  expert  fishers,  and  vast  quantities  are  daily  taken  off  the  coast. 

So  far  as  the  island  trade  is  concerned,  the  Japanese  may  certainly  be  pro- 
nounced a  Commercial  people,  but  beyond  this  they  have  no  claim  to  that  title. 
The  whole  of  their  foreign  commerce  is  confined  to  a  few  minor  transactions  with 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  which  are  carried  on  solely  on  the  Emperor's  account,  and 
for  his  benefit.  So  restricted  is  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  that  when  the 
Dutch  are  on  shore,  they  are  confined  to  the  small  island  of  Dezima,  which  is  only 
about  200  yards  long,  and  40  broad,  and  is  separated  from  Nagasaki  by  a  narrow 
channel  filled  at  high  water.  On  this  spot  they  are  under  such  a  strict  surveillance, 
that  they  are  nearly  prisoners.  The  Chinese  supply  them  with  rice,  porcelain, 
ivory,  nankeen,  sugar,  ginseng  root,  alum,  and  various  other  minor  articles  ;  for 
which  they  receive  copper,  varnish,  lacquered  goods,  and  other  Japanese  manufac- 
tures, with  dried  fish  and  sea-cabbage.  From  the  Dutch  they  also  receive  sugar, 
spices,  ivory,  medicines,  saltpetre,  alum,  cloth,  glass,  and  other  European  articles, 
in  exchange  for  copper,  varnish,  rice,  lacquered  ware,  porcelain,  and  other  manu- 
factures, which  are  often  disposed  of  to  considerable  advantage  in  the  Asiatic  islands. 

As  the  great  diversity  of  climate  causes  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  different  provinces,  while  the  wants  of  all  approach  to  a  common 
standard,  an  extensive  transfer  takes  place  to  meet  the  reciprocal  demands  of  each. 
This  commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on  both  by  land  and  water,  and  thousands  of 
vessels  are  seen  navigating  the  seas  along  the  coast  and  the  rivers  of  the  interior, 
wherever  a  boat  can  be  rowed.  The  roads  are  maintained  in  excellent  order, 
bridges  are  built  at  the  public  expense,  and  other  facilities  for  internal  commerce 
are  provided. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Government  and  Constitution — haws  and  Jurisprudence — Army — Navy — Revenue— 
Political  Importance — Religion — Education — Language  and  Literature — Arts  and 
Sciences — Manners   and    Customs — Antiquities   and    Curiosities — Islands   and 

Colonies. 

THE  Government  and  Constitution  of  Japan  are  among  the  most  singular 
on  the  globe ;  as  being  administered  by  two  sovereign  authorities  ;  the  one  civil, 
and  the  other  ecclesiastical.  These  are  generally  called  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
Emperors,  but  these  appellations  do  not  accurately  define  their  respective  characters, 
for  though  the  Kin-Rey,  or  spiritual  emperor,  takes  no  part  in  the  common  concerns 
of  the  government,  yet,  in  all  extraordinary  cases,  he  must  be  consulted.  The  tem- 
poral monarch  has  the  revenue  and  the  army,  as  well  as  the  executive  power  of  the 
empire,  at  his  command  ;  while  the  spiritual  head  has  only  the  disposal  of  the 
revenue  of  his  own  province  of  Kioto,  of  which  he  is  the  independent  prince.  The 
greatest  etiquette  uniformly  prevails  between  them,  and  the  Kin-Rey  always  keeps 
some  person  of  his  own  appointment  at  the  court  of  the  Kumbo-Sama,  (temporal 
emperor)  to  watch  over  his  conduct,  and  remind  him  of  his  duty,  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  spiritual  guardian,  it  is  neglected.  The  dignity  of  both  the  emperors 
is  hereditary  in  the  eldest  male  descendants. ' 

Under  these,  and  several  other  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  reigning  power 
by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  society,  the  government  of 
Japan  may  be  properly  denominated  a  limited  Monarchy.  The  Japanese  empire 
consists  of  numerous  provinces,  governed  by  Damjos,  or  reigning  princes,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  exceeds  200.  Some  of  these  are  very  powerful,  as  the  Damjo  of 
Sindai.  when  he  visits  the  capital,  has  a  court,  and  a  retinue  of  sixty  thousand 
persons.  Each  of  them  governs  his  own  dominions  as  an  independent  sovereign, 
and  has  the  power  of  enacting  or  changing  the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated,  pro- 
vided such  enactments  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  empire. 
But  every  Damjo  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  who  are  at 
the  emperor's  disposal.  Several  of  the  provinces  also  belong  to  the  emperor, 
to  which  he  appoints  the  governors,  as  in  other  countries.  The  formidable 
check  which  is  created  by  these  independent  princes  upon  the  power  of  the 
emperor,  is  evident  from  the  precaution  that  is  adopted  to  counteract  it,  by 
"  obliging  the  wives  and  children  of  the  princes  always  to  reside  in  the  capital,  and 
the  princes  themselves  alternately,  one  half  the  year  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  country." 

To  assist  the  emperor  in  the  discharge  of  his  high  functions  there  is  a  supreme 
councd,  composed  of  five  of  the  sovereign  princes,  who  hold  their  offices  by  his 
appointment,  and  during  his  pleasure  ;  but  he  cannot  decide  any  question  without 
their  approbation.  He  cannot,  therefore,  abrogate  their  decrees  without  dismissing 
the  members,  which  is  a  dangerous  expedient  where  the  princes  are  so  numerous 
and  powerful.  Besides  this  supreme  council,  the  Japanese  Constitution  includes 
another,  which,  in  some  measure,  performs  the  office  of  a  Senate,  as  its  duty  is  to 
decide  in  all  important  civil  and  criminal  cases,  before  they  are  brought  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  supreme  council.     This  consists  of  fifteen  members,  who  are  all 
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chosen  from  the  nobles.  These  two  councils  form  the  great  branches  of  the  legis- 
lative authority.  The  executive  power  is  divided  into  seven  departments,  each  of 
which,  according  to  its  extent  and  importance,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  two 
or  three  ministers.     These  departments  are, 


1.  Public  Economy  and  Revenue 

2.  Navigation  and  Trade 

3.  Public  works 

4.  Police 


5.  Civil  and  CriminalJustice 

6.  Military  Affairs 

7.  Religious  Affairs. 


Whatever  may  be  the  personal  character  of  the  Kin-Rey,  his  public  functions 
are  the  best  comment  on  the  supreme  power  of  superstition  in  Japan,  and  exhibit 
a  striking  example  of  sovereignty  and  slavery  meeting  in  the  same  person.  He  is 
never  permitted  to  touch  the  ground,  lest  he  should  be  defiled  by  the  contact ;  and  all 
his  locomotions  are,  therefore,  performed  on  the  shoulders  of  his  courtiers.  His  hair 
and  beard  can  only  be  cut  when  he  is  asleep  ;  and  he  his  obliged  to  sit  on  the  throne 
the  greatest  part  of  the  day  wearing  his  crown,  and  immoveable  as  a  statue.  This 
state  of  quiescence  is  not  only  considered  by  the  Japanese  as  emblematical  of  his 
office,  but  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  for  should  he  move  or  make  the 
slightest  turn  towards  any  particular  province,  they  imagine  that  famine  and  deso- 
lation would  instantly  ensue.  When  this  period  of  daily  purgatory  expires,  he  is 
allowed  to  rise,  and  the  crown  is  left  in  his  place  to  perform  alone  the  sedentary 
functions  of  the  sovereign.  As  some  counterpoise  to  this  periodical  state  of  quies- 
cence he  is  permitted  to  marrya  dozen  wives.  All  his  sacerdotal  habits  and  ornaments 
resemble  the  state  costume  of  the  Pope  ;  and  they  are  destroyed  every  day.  for  they 
can  only  be  once  worn.  If  any  other  person  were  to  use  them  afterwards  it  is  sup- 
posed he  would  immediately  be  afflicted  with  some  dreadful  malady.  Even  his 
crockery  is  all  broken  after  being  once  used  ;  and  the  cups  and  saucers  of  his  twelve 
helpmates  are  included  in  the  general  wreck. 

The  Laws  of  Japan  bear  a  striking  analogy  to  those  that  were  general  in  the 
states  of  Europe  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  as  "the  princes  and  lords 
have  offices  appointed  in  every  city,  to  regulate  the  police,  to  direct  public  affairs, 
and  exercise  their  power  definitively,  without  any  appeal  to  a  superior  court."  Their 
crimininal  code  is  short  but  severe  ;  and  in  its  execution  many  ingenious  expedients 
are  said  to  be  adopted  to  mitigate  its  severity.  Pecuniary  fines  are  scarcely  ever 
imposed.  The  punishment  is  always  personal,  consisting  of  banishment,  imprison- 
ment, or  death,  the  latter  being  inflicted  either  by  beheading  or  crucifixion.  Nor 
is  punishment  confined  to  the  guilty  alone,  but  extended  to  their  families,  and  even 
to  persons  whom  the  law  makes  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  others.  The  Japanese 
compare  their  ancient  laws  to  an  adamantine  pillar,  which  no  tempest  can  shake ; 
and,  in  conformity  with  this  sentiment,  any  change  is  considered  as  a  dangerous  inno- 
vation. Their  policy  is,  therefore,  directed  to  all  the  mitigating  circumstances  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  modify  the  sentence,  without 
interfering  with  the  supposed  sacredness  of  the  principle.  As  a  singular  fact,  it  is 
affirmed  that  they  have  no  books  on  jurisprudence  ;  yet  the  orders  and  institutions 
of  society  are  observed  with  great  punctuality,  and  the  slightest  disobedience 
punished ;  and  when  this  consists  of  a  breach  of  the  emperor's  orders,  or  of  the 
imperial  law,  there  is  no  appeal.  The  princes  and  grandees  seem  to  be  exempt  from 
the  severity  of  the  general  precepts,  as,  in  every  case  which  is  not  considered  criminal, 
temporary  banishment  is  all  that  is  inflicted.  The  general  administration  of  these 
laws  rests  with  the  princes,  magistrates,  and  even  fathers  of  families,  in  the  respec- 
tive spheres.  Instances,  indeed,  are  recorded  in  which  Japanese  justice  has  been  too 
stern  to  be  influenced  by  parental  feeling;  and,  like  the  Roman  Brutus,  fathers  have 
condemned  their  own  children  to  death. 
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la  reference  to  promulgating  the  imperial  edicts,  and  instructing  the  people 
in  the  ordinances  they  are  to  observe,  it  has  been  remarked  that  "  the  Emperor's 
proclamations  are  always  very  concise,  which  they  consider  as  best  befitting  the 
rank  of  sovereignty,  and  for  which  no  reasons  are  ever  assigned,  it  being  thought 
sufficient  for  the  emperor  himself  to  know  the  principle  upon  which  he  founds  his 
edicts.  To  doubt  the  propriety  of  these  proclamations  (unlike  a  king's  speech  in 
other  countries)  would  be  punished  with  death.  Their  mode  of  promulgating  the 
public  ordinances  is  very  singular;  yetsimilar  in  some  respects  toourown.  (Russian.) 
In  every  city,  and  almost  every  village,  there  is  a  place  shut  up  with  gratings,  from 
whence  all  the  orders  and  edicts  of  the  emperor  are  published — called  in  Japan  the 
supreme  will.  In  each  district  the  principal  noble  or  governor  of  the  province 
notifies  them  in  his  own  name;  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  each  procla- 
mation is  written  in  good  legible  characters,  upon  a  board  fastened  to  a  post ;  like 
many  of  our  minor  regulations,  on  roads,  rivers,  and  toll-gates.  The  laws  must  be 
simple  which  admit  of  such  simple  illustration.  Advertisements  are  sometimes  stuck 
upon  these  posts,  and  the  reward  placed  there  for  those  who  claim  it." 

A  long  period  of  peace  has  happily  rendered  the  Japanese  practically  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  war  ;  and  as  their  laws  rigorously  forbid  the  introduction 
of  any  foreign  improvement,  their  knowledge  on  that  subject  must  be  considered 
as  very  imperfect.  The  profession  of  arms,  however,  being  hereditary,  the  number 
of  nominal  soldiers  is  kept  up.  On  entering  the  service,  each  is  obliged  to  take  an 
oath  to  the  emperor,  which  he  signs  with  blood  from  his  right  hand  ;  and  if  he  is 
afterwards  promoted  no  Other  oath  is  necessary.  Besides  the  imperial  soldiers,  each 
prince  is  compelled  to  support  an  army,  to  be  under  the  command  of  the  emperor.  No 
soldier  is  dismissed  till  he  can  bring  a  son  to  supply  his  place,  who  must  be  already 
trained  for  service.  Boys  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  fifteen,  and  if  a 
soldier  have  more  than  one  son  he  may  dedicate  them  all  to  his  profession;  which,  as 
the  service  is  both  easy  and  honourable,  is  generally  done,  and  hence  the  army  is  very 
numerous.  Any  inquiry  respecting  the  actual  number  of  the  military  force  made 
by  a  foreigner,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Japanese,  and  defeat  the 
object  in  view.  The  actual  strength  has,  therefore,  not  been  correctly  ascertained, 
but  the  imperial  troops  have  been  stated  at  100,000  infantry,  and  20,000  cavalry, 
while  those  maintained  by  the  princes,  amount  to  three  times  that  number.  The 
superior  officers  are  not  included  in  the  hereditary  class,  but  are  chosen  from  the 
nobility.  They  do  not  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  subject,  but  generally  fill  public 
offices  in  the  civil  departments,  and  merely  learn  the  art  of  war,  to  command  the 
troops  in  the  garrisons  or  fortresses  placed  under  their  controul.  The  Japanese 
army  consists  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry. 

The  arms  of  the  cavalry  are  sabres,  pikes,  and  pistols ;  and  of  the  infantry 
muskets,  bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  daggers,  and  sabres.  Besides  the  class  of  regular, 
soldiers,  the  Japanese  have  a  distinct  order,  which  combine  the  civil,  military,  and 
religious  character.  Their  office  is  to  attach  themselves  to  the  numerous  hordes  of 
pilgrims  that  traverse  the  country. — They  are  called  "  soldiers  of  the  mountain," 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fight  for  their  religion  when  called  upon  ;  but  at  other  times  they 
live  as  pilgrims  or  hermits,  amidst  the  rocks  and  woods  consecrated  to  their  gods. 

Japan  has  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  Navy.  The  merchant  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Emperor  are  alone  allowed  to  carry  guns  ;  and  the  principal  force 
composing  the  naval  department  of  the  empire,  consists  of  three  imperial  junks, 
kept  under  wooden  sheds  at  Nagasaki,  ready  to  be  launched  when  occasion  may 
require.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  very  nature  of  Japan  is  indicative  of  a  maritime 
people.     They  have  excellent  ports,  good  materials  for  building  ships,  and  expert 
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sailors  to  man  them  ;  but  they  have  neither  naval  architects  to   construct,  nor 
officers  to  navigate  them. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  obtain  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  Revenue  of 
this  state  ;  as  every  thing-  that  relates  to  the  government  is  kept  a  profound  secret 
till  long  after  it  has  taken  place.  It  has,  however,  been  stated  at  .£28,000,000,  but 
a  great  part,  both  of  the  receipt  and  expense,  is  paid  in  rice,  and  Thunberg  estimates 
the  number  of  bags,  each  containing  about  201bs.,  that  are  annually  deposited  in 
the  government  stores,  at  forty-four  thousand  millions. — As  the  Japanese  obsti- 
nately refuse  all  connexion  with  foreign  powers  except  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  and 
this  is  only  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  a  very  limited  trade,  their  Political  Im- 
portance, in  the  scale  of  nations,  is,  of  course,  trifling. 

Polytheism  is  the  prevailing  Religion  of  Japan,  though  various  systems  are 
cherished  by  their  respective  votaries.  That  which  seems  to  be  the  ancient  faith 
of  the  empire  inculcates  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  regards  him  as  too 
elevated  in  his  nature  to  attend  to  the  prayers  or  concerns  of  man.  They,  in 
consequence,  pay  their  adorations  to  divinities  whom  they  call  Kami,  and  consider 
as  immortal  spirits,  the  children  of  the  great  Being.  Such  men  also  as  are 
supposed  to  have  passed  a  life  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  lived  agreeably  to  the 
will  of  heaven,  are  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  their  saints,  have  splendid  tem- 
ples erected  to  their  honour,  and  become  the  objects  of  prayer  and  adoration.  The 
spiritual  emperor  is  the  head  and  high  priest  of  this  profession,  and  the  sole  judge 
of  the  actions  that  confer  saintship  on  its  votaries.  Personal  cleanliness  is  one  of 
the  indispensable  rules  of  this  system.  Its  followers  are  not  allowed  to  kill  or  eat 
any  animal  that  has  been  used  for  labour  or  any  domestic  purpose.  They  must  like- 
wise abstain  from  blood,  from  touching  a  dead  body,  and  from  entering  into  a 
house  that  contains  one,  by  any  of  which  acts  they  would  be  defiled. — A  sect 
belonging  to  this  profession  abstains  from  eating  the  flesh  of  any  land  animal ;  but 
they  devour  without  scruple  all  that  are  produced  by  the  sea. 

Buddhism  has  also  been  transplanted  from  the  regions  of  India  into  these 
remote  islands,  and,  with  some  slight  modifications,  its  followers  adhere  to  the  same 
doctrines  and  absurdities  as  in  the  other  countries  where  it  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  principles  of  Confucius  have  likewise  been  introduced,  and  are  embraced  by 
many  of  the  literati  of  Japan  ;  but  to  this  they  seem  to  join  several  Epicurean 
tenets.  Others  worship  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  sun  is  their  principal  deity,  and 
the  moon  and  stars  follow  in  their  order.  To  these  they  attribute  all  the  vices  and 
passions  of  the  human  species,  which  are  only  rendered  more  perfect  by  their  pos- 
sessors being  immortal. 

The  Japanese  priests  consist  of  different  orders.  The  Kin-Rey  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  ancient  religion ;  and  he  is  also  con- 
templated with  a  kind  of  pious  adoration  by  the  followers  of  other  systems ;  for  he 
is  invisible  to  all  but  his  own  household  and  the  officers  of  the  temporal  emperor  who 
are  often  sent  to  him,  except  on  agreat  annual  festival,  when  hewalksfor  ashort  time  in 
a  gallery  open  below,  so  that  all  may  approach  and  see  his  feet.  Monks  and  nuns  are 
numerous  in  Japan.  There  are  also  mendicants  like  the  Roman  Catholics.  So  strong, 
indeed,  is  the  resemblance  delineated  by  Charlevoix,  the,  learned  Jesuit,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  likeness. — The  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  pro- 
pagate the  Catholic  faith  in  Japan,  with  the  result  that  attended  their  labour,  have 
been  already  noticed.  Since  that  epoch  Christianity  has  been  held  in  utter  detes- 
tation, and  the  cross  with  all  its  symbols  is  said  to  be  annually  trampled  under  foot 
to  perpetuate  the  hatred. 

Education  is  widely  diffused  throughout  Japan  ;  as  all  can  read  and  write, 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  history  and  laws  of  their  country.    The  priests  are  the 
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general  instructors,  with  whom  the  youth  commonly  remain  till  they  are  fourteen- 
Some  of  the  schools  are  said  to  contain  four  thousand  pupils  each,  and  those  of  the 
girls  are  equally  numerous. 

Their  Language  is  distinct  from  that  of  China,  though  some  Chinese,  and 
even  European  words  have  been  introduced.  It  appears  most  allied  to  the  dialects 
of  the  eastern  Tartars.  The  Japanese  seem  to  be  extremely  averse  to  foreigners  learning 
their  language,  which  even  a  Russian  says  he  found  very  difficult  to  pronounce. 
Others,  however,  have  considered  most  of  the  words  as  very  simple.  In  speaking, 
the  same  thing  has  different  names,  and  some  of  them  are  estimable  and  others  the 
reverse,  with  respect  to  its  qualities.  The  denominations  also  vary  when  spoken 
by  a  prince  or  a  peasant.  Some  words  when  used  by  females  are  also  said  to  have 
opposite  meanings  to  those  which  attach  to  them  when  spoken  by  the  other  sex. 
A  difference  likewise  exists  in  the  spoken  and  written  languages.  They  write  in 
perpendicular  lines,  like  the  Chinese.  Most  of  the  learned  also  read  that  language, 
in  which  they  have  books  printed  ;  but  in  these,  particles  are  frequently  added  to 
the  original  Chinese  characters  to  enable  the  people  to  understand  them. 

Knowledge  to  a  certain  degree  is  spread  through  the  whole  community  of 
Japan  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  taking  the  entire  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  the 
most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world.  Literature  is  honoured,  and  therefore 
widely  cultivated ;  and  in  this  respect  they  cannot  be  considered  as  inferior  to  any 
oriental  nation.  All  being  able  to  read,  and  their  laws,  which  are  simple  and 
seldom  changed,  being  exhibited  in  the  public  places  of  their  towns  and  villages, 
they  are  brought  within  the  knowledge  of  every  one.  The  history  of  their  country, 
with  eulogies  in  praise  of  departed  heroes,  who  have  rendered  themselves  illustrious, 
are  also  familiar  to  most  of  the  Japanese.  A  knowledge  of  geography,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  positions  and  extent  of  countries,  seems  to  be  very  general,  as  one  of 
the  common  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  guard  of  the  Russian  captain  in  his  confine- 
ment, explained  these  positions  on  the  outside  of  a  tea-cup  ;  but  with  respect  to  any 
thing  else  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  empire,  their  information  is  very  deficient. 
The  policy  of  the  Japanese  prevents  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  manners  and 
customs  from  spreading,  except  among  the  people  connected  with  government  and 
the  literati,  lest  the  people  should  be  induced  to  deviate  from  the  object  to  which  the 
wisdom  of  their  laws  directs  them;  that  is,  to  live  in  peace,  tranquillity,  and  abun- 
dance. Poetry  and  music  are  favourite  studies,  nor  is  the  sister  art  of  painting 
neglected. — In  reference  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Japanese,  as  compared 
with  their  general  diffusion  throughout  Europe,  the  following  elucidation  has  lately 
been  given.  "  In  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  fishery,  the  chase,  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  of  porcelain,  and  varnished  goods,  and  in  the  polishing  of 
metals,  they  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Europeans  ;  they  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  mining,  and  understand  how  to  make  several  works  in  metal.  In  the 
arts  of  cabinet -making  and  turnery  they  are  perfect  masters;  they  are,  besides, 
admirably  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  belonging  to  domestic  economy. 
What  knowledge  can  be  more  useful  to  the  common  people  ?  The  arts  and  sciences, 
indeed,  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  elevation  among  us  ;  we  have  men  who 
prescribe  their  orbits  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Japanese  have  not ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  for  one  such  we  have  thousands  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  elements 
of  knowledge.  We  possess  in  Europe  great  mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists, 
physicians,  &c.  such  as  we  must  not  look  for  in  Japan,  though  these  sciences  are 
not  unknown  there,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  Japanese  have  more  correct  ideas 
than  the  lower  classes  in  Europe." 

All  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  competent  judges  on  the  subject, 
represent  the  Japanese  as  an  intelligent  and  curious  people.     Some  writers  consider 
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them  as  being  so  similar  to  the  Chinese  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  race 
of  men,  but  the  apparent  difference  of  origin  has  already  been  pointed  cut,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  two  nations,  in  almost  eveiy  thing  relative  to  their  characters, 
and  many  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  is  complete.  In  personal  appearance 
some  resemblance  may  be  traced,  but  this  is  still  greater  in  reference  to  the  Tartar 
tribes.  Thunberg  describes  them  as  active,  free,  and  easy  in  all  their  motions,  with 
stout  limbs,  though  not  equal  in  strength  to  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Europe. 
They  are  of  a  middle  size,  and  seldom  corpulent.  In  general  their  complexion  is 
yellowish,  sometimes  approaching  to  brown,  and  at  others  verging  towards  white. 
Ladies,  who  never  leave  the  house  without  being  covered,  are  white.  Like  the 
Chinese  they  are  most  distinguished  by  their  eyes,  which  are  small  oblong  and 
deeply  sunk  in  the  head.  The  general  colour  is  dark  brown,  or  blue,  with  the  lids 
forming  a  deep  furrow,  and  the  eye-brows  higher  than  most  other  nations.  Their 
heads  are  commonly  large,  and  necks  short.  The  noses,  though  not  fiat,  are  rather 
broad  and  short.     Their  hair  is  black,  thick,  and  shining,  from  the  use  of  oil. 

The  dress  of  the  Japanese  is  strictly  a  national  costume,  as  it  not  only  differs 
from  that  of  other  nations,  but  is  the  same,  except  in  quality,  from  the  sovereign 
to  the  meanest  subject.  It  resembles  our  morning  gowns  without  collars,  and  is 
made  either  of  silk  or  cotton  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  The  sleeves  of 
these  gowns  are  always  short,  and  very  wide,  the  under  side  being  sewed  together, 
which  serves  the  wearer  for  pockets.  This  dress  they  call  aChiramono;  and  five  or 
six  of  them  are  generally  worn  at  the  same  time,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a 
girdle,  in  which  they  place  their  sabre,  fan,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  things.  All  the 
middling  and  higher  classes  have  the  chiramono  made  of  silk,  particularly  on  holi- 
days, and  the  poorer  sort,  of  coarse  cotton.  They  wear  no  shirts,  but  the  under 
gown  is  made  of  white  cotton.  So  simple  is  the  costume  of  the  Japanese  that  they 
do  not  wear  any  thing  in  the  form  of  pantaloons,  or  drawers,  except  on  days  of 
ceremony,  and  on  particular  occasions,  and  then  their  wide  trowsers  resemble  a 
petticoat  stitched  partly  up  the  middle,  so  as  to  have  an  opening  in  the  bottom  for 
each  leg.  These  are  generally  made  of  rich  silks.  Besides  the  gowns,  the  Japanese 
sometimes  wear  another  dress,  larger  and  wider  than  those,  which  is  put  on  over 
the  whole,  and  worn  without  the  girdle  ;  but  as  this  is  only  used  on  state  occasions, 
it  is  richly  ornamented,  and  usually  has  the  arms  of  the  wearer  embroidered  on  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  parts.  They  never  wear  stockings  except  when  travelling, 
and  then  they  are  of  strong  cotton.  Their  sandals  are  made  of  platted  rice  straw, 
and  are  worn  in  the  same  manner  as  those  used  by  the  Loo-choos,  already  described. 
The  men  shave  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  beard,  but  leave  the  hair  long  on  the 
temples  and  behind,  which  they  form  into  a  tuft  of  a  particular  shape,  and  fasten 
it  on  the  top  of  the  head.  They  wear  hats  only  M'hen  travelling,  and  in  very  hot 
and  rainy  weather.  They  are  made  of  straw,  of  a  conical  shape,  and  tie  under 
the  chin  with  a  ribband.  The  dress  of  the  women  differs  from  that  of  the  men  merely 
in  having  the  gowns  longer,  made  of  thinner  stuff,  and  wearing  a  greater  number  of 
them.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  are  worn  at  once.  Their  girdle  is  also  broader, 
and  distinguishes  the  married  from  the  single  women,  as  the  former  tie  it  before,  the 
latter  behind.  The  females  preserve  all  their  hair  wrapped  round  the  head,  and 
ornamented  with  flowers  and  ribbands. 

All  classes  of  the  Japanese  are  described  as  extremely  temperate  in  living,  and 
spending  little  time  at  their  meals  or  in  entertainments  ;  a  circumstance  in  perfect 
coincidence  with  the  great  population  of  the  countiy.  The  general  nature  of  their 
food  has  already  been  noticed  ;  and  the  Jesuits  assert  that  they  excel  all  their  neigh- 
bours in  the  preparations  of  various  beverages.  One  of  the  most  common  they 
call  Sacki,  which  is  a  kind  of  beer  made  from  rice.    They  also  affirm  that  in  their 
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cooking  they  possess  the  secret  of  giving  the  most  delicious  flavour  to  the  most 
insipid  viands.  The  common  people  live  upon  as  little  as  any  people  in  the  world. 
"  The  Japanese  is  satisfied  for  a  whole  day  with  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  piece  of  fish, 
which  can  be  put  into  the  mouth  at  once.  With  this  he  eats  any  herb  or  root,  for  no 
plant  is  neglected  by  them,  or  he  looks  for  shell-fish,  and  prepares  from  them  a  savoury 
and  wholesome  meal."  The  luxury  of  Japan  consists  in  the  retinue  and  attendance  of  the 
great.  The  princes  and  other  grandees  have  carriages  resembling  the  old-fashioned 
ones  used  in  Europe  a  century  ago,  and  which  were  first  introduced  by  the  Dutch. 
These  are  sometimes  drawn  by  horses,  but  more  frequently  by  oxen.  The  higher 
ranks,  however,  are  often  carried  in  chairs  or  litters,  and  very  seldom  ride  on  horse- 
back. As  it  is  considered  vulgar  to  hold  the  bridle  themselves,  when  they  ride,  the 
horse  is  always  led  by  one  or  two  men  on  each  side.  When  litters,  or  palanquins 
are  used,  both  the  length  of  the  poles,  and  the  number  of  bearers  are  regulated  by 
the  emperor's  orders,  and  vary  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person.  Some  are  allowed 
only  two  bearers,  others  eight. 

Every  thing  proceeds  methodically  in  Japan  ;  and,  consistently  with  this  prin- 
ciple, the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  eight  classes.     These  are, 


1 .  Damjos,  or  reigning  Princes 

2.  Chadamodo,  or.  Nobility 

3.  Bonzes,  or  Priests 

4.  Soldiers 


5.  Merchants 

6.  Mechanic* 

7.  Peasants  and  Labourers 

8.  Slaves. 


The  first  class  enjoy  various  privileges  above  the  others,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  that  of  governing  their  own  principalities  as  independent  sovereigns,  as  far  as 
the  general  welfare  of  the  empire  allows.  The  dignity  of  the  princes  is  hereditary, 
but  they  have  the  power  of  preferring  either  a  younger  son  or  a  stranger,  when  the 
eldest  is  incapable  or  unworthy  of  discharging  the  high  duties  of  the  station.  The 
princes  of  Japan  are,  therefore,  generally  able  men,  and  well  acquainted  with 
public  affairs,  which  render  their  power  formidable  to  the  absolute  sway  of  the 
emperor.  The  nobles  have  also  peculiar  privileges.  The  members  of  the  second 
council,  the  governors  of  provinces,  many  of  the  officers  of  the  state,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  troops,  in  case  of  war,  are  all  selected  from  this  class.  The  same 
power  over  their  titles  and  estates,  as  is  possessed  by  the  princes,  renders  them  in 
general  worthy  of  their  dignity.  The  Ecclesiastics  and  Soldiers  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  Merchants  in  Japan  are  numerous  and  wealthy,  but,  as  in  China, 
they  are  despised,  from  an  idea  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  them,  that  their 
gains  are  derived  from  their  fellow  citizens.  The  Japanese  have  not  yet  learned  to 
distinguish  between  mechanics  and  artists,  and  therefore  the  architect  and  the  car- 
penter, the  sculptor  and  the  brazier,  are  included  in  the  same  class.  The  seventh 
class  includes  all  those  who  labour  in  the  service  of  others  ;  and  the  very  term  by 
which  they  are  designated  is  an  incidental  but  striking  proof  of  a  populous  country. 
They  are  called  Madsino-Sschto,  literally  implying,  "  people  who  work  in  the 
streets."  The  slaves  are  the  descendants  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  their  wars  in 
China  and  the  Corea,  or  children  of  indigent  parents  who  cannot  support  them. 
But  since  the  extirpation  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  ancient  law  has  been  revived, 
by  which  captives  are  confined  for  life,  to  prevent  them  from  communicating  their 
religion  or  manners  to  the  people. 

In  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  all  classes  of  the  Japanese  areextremelypolite, 
and  their  mutual  kindness  and  polished  behaviour  are  tests  of  their  real  civilization. 
A  difference  of  opinion  is  maintained  by  them  with  a  patience  and  moderation  of 
temper  not  always  observable  in  the  polished  circles  of  Europe.  A  quick  sense  of 
honour  and  honesty,  with  more  contentment  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man, seems 
to  characterise  the  Japanese.  Nearly  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
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princes  and  nobles,  who  maintain  a  degree  of  splendour  unknown  in  Europe,  and  unre- 
corded in  the  history  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity.  This  is  daily  witnessed 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  without  any  signs  of  envy,  and  so  much  is  rank 
respected,  that  when  any  of  the  princes  or  nobles  are  reduced  to  indigence,  they  still 
maintain  the  same  maimer  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  meet  with  the 
same  respect  from  them  ;  while  death  would  be  considered  preferable  to  forming  an 
unworthy  alliance,  or  committing  a  dishonourable  act.  A  lively  sense  of  honour  is 
likewise  possessed  by  all  classes,  and  the  lowest  of  the  people  would  feel  hurt  by 
any  freedom  of  expression  from  the  highest,  and  think  themselves  justified  in  mani- 
festing their  resentment.  Thus  every  one  is  put  upon  his  guard.  The  Japanese 
are  described  by  a  late  observer,  as  always  cheerful,  fond  of  interesting  conversation, 
singing  while  at  work,  and  loving  music  and  dancing.  The  early  Missionaries  sup- 
plied the  substance  of  the  following  interesting  contrast  between  them  and  the 
Chinese.  In  China,  say  they,  it  is  cunning  that  regulates  men's  actions  ;  but  in 
Japan,  honour  is  the  pivot  on  which  every  thing  turns.  The  former  people  place 
all  their  glory  in  precisely  following  maxims,  in  which  prudence  is  always  animated 
by  interest,  the  latter  inviolably  adhere  to  the  rules  of  honour.  Hence  spring  the 
virtues  of  the  one,  and  the  defects  of  the  other.  The  Chinese  is  circumspect,  timid, 
modest,  peaceable,  and  observes  the  utmost  scrupulosity,  whenever  he  wishes  to 
mark  his  respect  for  his  master,  his  parent,  or  his  sovereign  ;  but  then  his  reverence 
is  seldom  more  than  exterior  show,  and  scarcely  ever  the  impulse  of  affection  or 
loyalty.  On  the  contrary,  the  Japanese  is  frank,  sincere,  frieudly,  faithful,  generous, 
and  despiseth  wealth,  when  it  comes  into  competition  with  his  duty.  He  is,  therefore, 
poor  but  independent.  Neatness  presides  in  his  dwelling,  and  contentment  sheds 
her  playful  smiles  on  his  countenance. 

Fidelity  and  honour  were  never  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  in  any  country,  than 
in  Japan,  and  these,  combined  with  superstition,  from  which  the  Japanese  are  by 
no  means  free,  often  produce  the  most  fatal  effects.  Servants  not  only  literally  fol- 
low their  masters  to  the  grave,  but  beyond  it ;  for  when  a  man  of  rank  dies,  some 
of  his  faithful  domestics  sacrifice  themselves  to  attend  him  in  the  next  world.  They 
even  make  agreements  to  this  effect,  and  religiously  keep  them.  How  powerful  is 
superstition  ! 

Many  other  customs  might  be  mentioned  which  are  not  only  highly  ridiculous 
in  themselves,  but  less  fatal  in  their  consequences.  Ksempfer  represents  the  people 
in  general,  as  putting  great  faith  in  amulets  of  all  kinds.  A  monstrous  picture  of 
a  human  figure  covered  with  hair,  and  a  sword  in  each  hand,  or  a  dragon's-head, 
with  a  wide  mouth,  large  teeth,  and  fiery  eyes,  is  placed  over  the  door,  to  keep  all 
misfortunes  from  the  family.  In  some  cases  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the  indulgence 
boxes  received  on  their  pilgrimages,  or  long  strips  of  paper  inscribed  with  necro- 
mantic characters,  and  supplied  by  the  priests,  are  employed  as  a  charm  for  the 
same  purpose.  When  the  devotee,  however,  apprehends  any  particular  misfortune, 
his  faith  in  these  general  preservatives  often  fails  ;  and  he  seeks  one  for  that  special 
purpose.  These  are  most  frequently  against  poverty,  and  as  theyare  always  exhibited 
at  the  door  of  the  house  to  keep  out  the  unwelcome  guest,  they  might  be  useful  hi 
some  countries,  where  safety  consists  in  having  nothing  to  lose.  Many  other 
things  of  a  similar  nature  exist,  and  the  following  is  selected,  not  only  as  a  curious 
absurdity  among  such  an  enlightened  people,  but  a  singular  instance  of  the  natural 
blindness  of  man  deprived  of  divine  revelation.  "  On  their  high  roads,  every  moun- 
tain, every  hill,  every  cliff,  is  consecrated  to  some  divinity;  at  all  these  places, 
travellers  have  to  repeat  prayers,  and  frequently  several  times  over.  But,  as  the 
fulfilment  of  this  duty  would  detain  pious  travellers  too  long  on  the  road,  the  Japan- 
ese have  invented  the  following  means  to  prevent  this  inconvenience.     Upon  these 
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spots,  consecrated  to  divinites,  they  set  up  posts  in  case  there  are  none  already 
t  lu-re,  to  mark  the  distances.  In  these  posts  a  long  vertical  cut  is  made,  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  in  which  a  flat  round  iron  plate  turns  like  a 
sheave  in  a  block.  Upon  this  plate  the  prayer  is  engraved,  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  divinity  of  the  place  ;  to  turn  it  round  is  equivalent  to  repeating  the  prayer,  and 
the  prayer  is  supposed  to  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  it  turns.  In  this  manner, the 
traveller  is  able,  without  stopping,  and  merely  by  turning  the  plate  with  his  finger, 
to  send  up  even  more  prayers  to  the  Divinity  than  he  is  obliged  to  do." — Galowmn. 

Europeans  have  complained  of  distrust  and  suspicion,  as  feelings  deeply  lodged 
in  the  Japanese  bosom;  but  these  seem  to  be  principally  operative  against  foreigners, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  are  not  well  grounded.  Revenge,  too,  seems 
almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  high  sense  of  honour,  and  though  the 
Japanese  has  not  magnanimity  enough  to  repress  the  unhallowed  feeling,  he  has 
too  much  frankness  not  to  avow  it.  It  is,  therefore,  open  and  declared  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  inveterate  and  unextinguishable;  and  if  the  blow  be  delayed  it  is  only 
that  the  aim  may  be  the  more  sure. 

Though  astronomy  is  included  in  the  list  of  the  sciences,  supposed  to  be  studied 
by  the  Japanese,  they  have  either  attained  little  proficiency,  or,  contrary  to  their 
usual  custom,  do  not  apply  it  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  They  divide  the  year 
according  to  the  changes  of  the  moon  ;  so  that  some  years  consist  of  twelve  and 
others  of  thirteen  months.  They  have  no  weeks  or  sabbaths,  but  keep  the  first  and 
fifteenth  days  of  the  moon  as  holy  days.  The  new  year  begins  in  February  or  March  ; 
and  the  first  day  is  devoted  to  ceremonies  and  family  visiting.  The  day  is  reckoned 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  are,  therefore,  of 
unequal  duration  at  different  times  of  the  year.  They  have  no  clocks  or  watches  to 
mark  the  progress  of  time,  but  use  burning  matches,  made  like  ropes,  with  knots  at 
certain  distances.  When  one  of  these  portions  of  the  match  is  consumed  the  time  is 
announced,  by  sounding  the  bells  in  the  temples,  in  the  day  ;  but  by  the  watchmen, 
striking  two  boards  together,  in  the  night.  A  child  is  always  reckoned  a  year  old 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  born.  The  Japanese  have  a  curious 
custom  of  changing  their  names  three  times  during  their  lives,  which,  to  those  unac- 
customed to  such  a  practice,  introduces  much  confusion  into  society,  and  renders  its 
daily  intercourse  very  complex. 

The  use  of  the  bath  is  habitual  in  Japan ;  every  house,  whether  public  or  private, 
being  furnished  with  one,  which  is  daily  used  by  the  family  or  the  traveller.  Through- 
out the  whole  empire  the  roads  are  good,  and  the  accommodations  for  travellers  are 
superior  to  any  other  country  of  the  east.  Inns  are  numerous,  and  refreshments 
supplied  in  abundance.  The  inns  consist  of  two  stories,  the  lower  serving  as  a  store- 
house ;  and  in  both  the  inns  and  private  houses  they  are  in  general  said  to  excel  the 
Dutch  in  cleanliness.  The  post-houses,  at  which  the  means  of  conveyance,  as  horses, 
litter-bearers,  travellers'  servants,  &c.  are  supplied,  are  distinct  from  the  inns,  and 
are  placed  at  regular  distances  of  about  four  miles  each. 

Marriage  is  celebrated  among  the  Japanese  with  many  ridiculous  ceremonies, 
and  often  with  great  pomp.  It  is  not  customary  for  females  to  marry  till  they 
are  fifteen,  though,  like  the  Hindoos  and  other  orientals,  they  arrive  at  maturity 
before  that  period.  The  princes  receive  their  brides  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  marriages  of  the  vassals  are  regulated  by  their  lords.  Among  the  middle 
classes  in  the  cities  the  business  is  arranged  by  the  parents.  Dowries  are  not  given, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  handsome  daughters  (and  beauty  is  represented  as  a  very  com- 
mon characteristic  of  the  sex,)  are  often  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  parents, 
for  they  are  usually  disposed  of  to  rich  husbands  who  can  afford  to  pay  well  for 
their  charms. 
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The  ceremonies  of  the  wedding  day  are  said  by  the  Dutch  ambassadors  to 
commence  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  being  placed  in  separate  carriages,  and 
proceeding  at  an  early  hour,  to  an  appointed  place  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  where 
a  crowd  is  usually  collected.  After  the  bridegroom's  carriage  follow  others  bearing 
presents  for  the  bride,  which,  as  soon  as  she  receives,  she  presents  to  her  parents  or 
relations  as  an  acknowledgement  for  the  expense  and  trouble  they  have  had  in 
bringing  her  up  from  infancy.  As  the  presents  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the 
beauty  of  the  bride,  a  man  with  handsome  daughters  is  considered  as  having  a 
fortune  provided.  Marriages  are  solemnized  in  the  temples.  The  figure  of  the 
Japanese  hytnen  is  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  has  a  dog's  head  representing  the 
fidelity  required  in  the  condition  of  life  into  which  the  parties  are  about  to  enter. 
A  woollen  thread  is  also  held  in  his  hands  as  a  symbol  of  the  strict  union  between 
the  betrothed  couple  ;  each  of  whom  carries  a  torch,  the  bride  lighting  her's  at  the 
lamps  of  the  altar,  and  the  bridegroom  receiving  the  flame  from  it.  This  is  the 
symbol  of  their  union.  Another  singular  custom,  which  takes  place  on  that  day, 
is  the  blacking  of  the  bride's  teeth  with  a  corrosive  liquid,  which  colour  they 
ever  afterwards  retain.  In  some  parts  of  the  empire  the  distinctive  mark  is  the 
removal  of  the  eye-brows. 

The  laws  of  Japan  only  allow  one  wife  ;  but  the  husband  is  permitted  to  have 
as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases  ;  all  of  whom  live  publicly  with  him  and  the  wife 
in  the  same  house.  They  are  in  fact  only  considered  as  secondary  wives,  the  same 
as  in  China.  The  husband  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  he  can  part  with  her  whenever  he  pleases,  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  his  conduct.  The  females  are  represented  as  patterns  of  modesty,  and  fidelity 
to  their  nuptial  engagements,  but  when  discovered  to  be  otherwise  death  is  the 
inevitable  consequence.  Only  the  wives  of  the  rich  are  kept  under  restraint,  those 
of  the  other  classes  visit  their  relations  and  appear  in  public,  but  are  distinguished 
by  great  reserve  and  modesty.  The  admirable  traits  of  female  character,  however, 
are  not  without  numerous  exceptions,  for  in  no  country  are  there  more  courtezans 
than  in  Japan,  where,  as  among  some  of  our  neighbours  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Japanese  and 
other  orientals.  When  the  funeral  pile,  which  is  composed  of  odoriferous  woods, 
gums,  spices,  oils,  and  other  combustibles,  is  lighted,  the  friends  and  relations  of 
the  departed  throw  their  offerings  of  clothes,  arms,  food,  money,  herbs,  and  flowers, 
into  the  flames,  which  being  thus  consumed,  and  their  ashes  mingled  with  those  of 
the  deceased,  are  supposed  to  become  serviceable  to  him  in  the  other  world.  The 
mausolea,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  great  are  deposited,  are  magnificent  edifices, 
and  generally  at  a  distance  from  the  towns.  The  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the 
Japanese,  bury  their  dead  without  any  other  ceremony  than  the  burning  of  some 
odoriferous  wood  and  gums.  Periodical  visits  are  likewise  paid  to  the  tombs,  and 
festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  preceding  remarks  appear  to  justify  the  following  summary  of  national  cha- 
racter. It  includes  intelligence,  prudence,  politeness,  frankness,  cheerfulness,  civility, 
curiosity,  industry,  and  dexterity,  but  it  is  also  mistrustful,  superstitious,  haughty, 
revengeful,  brave,  and  invincible. 

Wood  being  almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  Japanese,  few  relics  of 
Antiquity  can  be  expected,  unless  among  their  coins  and  idols,  which  have  not 
fallen  sufficiently  under  European  inspection  to  be  distinctly  specified.  In  a  country 
of  mountains  and  volcanoes  many  natural  Curiosities  doubtless  exist,  but  these 
have  been  little  investigated.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  sulphur  island, 
which  derives  its  name  from    a  volcano  that  emits  abundance  of  that  substance, 
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and  is  accounted  by  the  Japanese  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  their  empire. 
Another  of  these  is  a  mountain  that  emits  flame  during  the  night,  which  is  appa- 
rent ly  the  same  kind  as.  that  at  Pietra  Mala,  in  Italy;  or  of  that  which  often  enve- 
lopes the  sides  of  the  hills  near  Baku,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian.  A  third 
may  be  called  the  echoing  well,  which  is  a  deep  natural  chasm,  into  which  a  small 
pebble  being  dropt,  a  loud  noise  is  heard. 

In  addition  to  the  territories  properly  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Japanese 
empire,  there  are  several  islands  that  are  either  colonies  or  tributary  states.  The 
large  island  of  Matsmai,  or  Jesso,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  description, 
veith  the  islands  of  Kunaschier  and  Etooroop,  which  are  generally  considered  as  the 
three  southern  isles  of  the  Kurilian  Archipelago,  have  been  colonized  by  the  Japanese. 
The  southern  half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  also  belongs  to  Japan,  and  part  of  the 
Corea  is  also  tributary. 

Matsmai  is  only  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Niphon,  and  is  estimated  at  900  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  long  doubtful 
whether  it,  as  well  as  Saghalien,  was  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent ;  but  the 
researches  of  La  Perouse  and  Captain  Broughton  proved  both  to  be  insular.  The 
other  two  islands  lie  on  the  north-east  of  Matsmai,  and  are  comparatively  small. 
The  Japanese  at  first  visited  the  southern  Kuriles  only  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  but 
the  abundance  of  fish,  found  in  the  adjoining  seas,  induced  them  to  treat  with  the 
inhabitants  for  permission  to  establish  fisheries  on  the  coast ;  in  return  for  which 
they  supplied  them  with  many  necessary  articles  of  their  own  produce,  and  some 
manufactures.  This  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  southern  part  of  Saghalien. 
But  when  they  heard  that  the  Russians  had  conquered  the  northern  Kuriles,  and  were 
extending  their  possessions  towards  the  south,  they  felt  no  inclination  either  for 
such  neighbours,  or  to  lose  the  fisheries,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  those  unpleasant 
alternatives,  they  determined  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  islands.  Till 
the  visit  of  La  Perouse,  the  Japanese  had  no  permanent  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Saghalien ;  but  they  then  became  apprehensive  that  the  Europeans  might  settle 
there,  and  represented  to  the  Chinese  government  the  danger  that  would  threaten 
them  from  such  an  event.  The  two  powers,  therefore,  agreed  to  divide  the  island 
between  them,  and  the  northern  part  was,  in  consequence,  assigned  to  China,  and  the 
southern  to  Japan. 

The  Japanese  have  since  erected  forts,  garrisoned  them  with  troops,  and 
governed  the  natives  as  subjects  of  their  empire  ;  but  they  have  left  them  many  of 
their  ancient  privileges.  Only  the  parts  near  the  coast  are  in  possession  of  the 
Japanese,  the  interior  being  chiefly  covered  with  woods  and  mountains,  and  left  to 
the  peaceable  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  The  fish  from  the  coast,  and  the  wood 
of  the  adjoining  hills,  are  the  principal  products  that  are  valuable  to  the  Japanese  ; 
for  though  the  mountains  of  Matsmai  are  said  to  contain  gold  and  silver,  the  only 
metal  procured  is  lead  from  a  mine  a  few  miles  west  of  the  chief  town,  which  is  of 
the  same  name  as  the  island,  and  is  reported  to  contain  50,000  inhabitants. 

Much  uniformity  in  the  personal  appearance,  manners,  customs,  and  characters, 
pervades  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kurilian  islands.  Those  who  inhabit  the  northern 
part  of  the  chain  have  been  described  as  an  appendage  to  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
people  of  the  southern  Kuriles,  which  are  subject  to  the  Japanese,  are  called  Ainos, 
ovAinu,VLw\  have  often  been  styled  wild  Kuriles,  from  their  bodies  being  supposed  tobe 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  hair.  When  the  Ainos  were  conquered  by  the  Japanese,  they 
left  the  most  important  of  their  rights  inviolate.  They  allowed  them  to  follow  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  to  have  their  own  laws  and  administration  ;  nor  did  they 
interfere  with  their  dress  or  the  customs  of  social  life.  They  live  in  separate  villages 
under  the  government  of  chiefs  chosen  by  themselves,  and  confirmed  by  the  Japanese. 
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Nor  are  they  compelled  to  work  without  being  paid  a  certain  fixed  price  for  their 
labour.  They  are  rather  below  the  middle  size,  strong,  and  swift,  and  of  a  dark 
complexion.  They  live  in  huts  of  earth  in  winter,  but  in  those  of  straw  in  summer, 
and  sit,  like  the  Japanese,  on  mats  of  straw  or  grass.  The  food  chiefly  consists  of 
rice,  with  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  the  sea.  With  the  first  they  are  supplied  by 
the  Japanese,  who  have  instructed  them  to  cultivate  vegetables,  and  many  gardens 
are  now  to  be  seen  among  them.  Most  of  the  wild  animals  found  on  the  adjacent 
continent  are  met  with  in  these  islands;  particularly  bears,  wolves,  deer,  wild-goats, 
horses,  and  dogs.  Their  summer  clothing  is  received  from  the  Japanese,  as  well  as 
their  domestic  utensils,  but  in  winter  their  dress  is  made  of  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  kill  in  the  chase.  In  all  that  relates  to  cleanliness  they  are  the  reverse  of  the 
Japanese ;  as  they  never  wash  either  their  clothes  or  themselves. 

Polygamy  is  practised  among  the  Ainos,  and  the  number  of  wives  is  only 
limited  by  the  ability  of  the  husband  to  maintain  them.  Each  wife  appears  to  have 
a  separate  hut,  and  as  they  have  no  partitions,  the  whole  family  sleep  together 
round  the  fire,  which  is  made  in  the  centre.  They  are  mild  and  good  tempered, 
hospitable  and  polite,  and  live  in  great  harmony  with  each  other,  and  as  a  proof  of 
this,  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  have  no  words  of  abuse  in  their  language.  They 
are  fond  of  tobacco  and  spirits,  witi i  which  the  Japanese  supply  them,  but  the  latter  very 
sparingly.  Theyalsoprohibitthem  the  use  of  fire-arms.  Their  weapons  are  spears,  sabres, 
bows  and  arrows,  which  they  dip  in  a  vegetable  poison  so  subtile  that  animals  wounded 
with  them  die  almost  immediately.  In  the  corner  of  every  hut  is  seen  a  young  bear, 
which  is  carefully  reared  by  the  proprietor,  and  slaughtered  at  a  certain  season, 
for  winter  provision,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  liver,  to  which  they  attribute 
various  medicinal  properties.  While  the  men  are  employed  in  fishing  or  the  chase, 
the  women  make  cloth  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  they  are  said  to  sew  and  embroider 
very  neatly.  They  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  but  they  have  neither  temples, 
priests,  nor  religious  laws. 
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A  hCand  aP|)eare'  like  the  shattered  '?™^^™%^J,«X\» 
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sq„a,e  miles,  «>mprek™dm| ^f^^ffi  ricl est  treas„,es  of  the  no- 

lies  where  they  were  produced,  till  t^P^^^^°^SSd  a'region 
ducted  the  enterprising  navigator  to  those  oiieiU.Ucmcsai  * 

less  extensive,  indeed,  but  not  less  rich ^and _™^»£  Cnfu-d  the  Dutch,  and 
World.  The  successive  voyages  ot  the  J*rt«Suf J ^*P2ws  but  the  interior 
subsequently  of  the  English,  disclosed  the  «^™Jf  3pX?o  is  centri- 
of  several  of  the  largest  is  still  matter  of  comect me.  Th «  J^^»  -n  ^ 
cally  situated  with  respect  to  all  the  great  civilized  empues  of*»B ,  a 
route  of  maritime  intercourse  between  them.     The  eastern  ex^emny  y 

three  days'  sail  from  China,  and  the  western  point  ^m™  ™d  ™  vessel  from 

^.^  Sumatra,  and  Java,  which  are  some  of  the 

■■^SMHk  embraces  the  three  islands  of  Celebes    Luzon,  or  Luconia, 
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cording  to  their  magnitude.  Timor,  Floris,  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Samar,  Palawan,  Sum- 
bavva,  Banca,  Panay,  Aroo,  Buroe,  Leyte,  Negros,  Mindoro,  Lombok,  Bali,  Madura, 
and  Zebu. 

All  the  remainder  may  be  comprehended  in  a  fourth  class  ;  and  many  of  them, 
though  small,  yield  the  most  valuable  products,  and  are,  therefore,  highly  important 
in  the  scale  of  commercial  intercourse.     Others  are  chiefly  barren  rocks. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the  large  islands  is,  that  they  afford  extensive  allu- 
vial tracts  and  considerable  rivers,  the  one,  supplying  abundance  of  food  for  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  facilitating  their  internal  and  external  commerce  ;  both 
having  an  obvious  tendency  to  promote  the  civilization  and  well  being  of  man.  It 
is,  therefore,  from  these  as  centres,  that  population  has  been  generally  diffused  over 
the  others.  The  more  important  seas  included  by  these  numerous  islands  are  the 
following, 

1.  The  Chinese  Sea... .  Between  Borneo  and  the  Malay  peninsula 

2.  Javanese  Sea Between  Borneo  and  .lava 

3.  The  Sea  of  Timor  . .  Between  that  island  and  Ceram 

4.  The  Celebesian  Sea  .  East  of  Borneo,  and  north  of  the  Celebesian  group 

5.  The  Soo-loo  Sea....  Between  Mindanao,  Palawan,  and  the  north  of  Borneo. 

Many  openings  afford  the  means  of  communication  between  the  surrounding 
ocean  and  these  interior  seas.  Those  on  the  west  are  the  straits  of  Simda"and 
Malacca  ;  the  former  being  the  great  passage  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  latter  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  southern  boundary  is  formed  of  an  almost  continuous 
chain  of  islands  running  from  west  to  east  for  1500  miles,  through  which  the  open- 
ings are  in  general  very  narrow.  The  principal  of  these  are,  one  at  each  end  of 
Bali,  the  east  and  west  of  Sumbawa,  at  the  west  end  of  Floris,  and  between  Timor 
and  Ombai.  The  openings  at  the  east  are  longer  than  the  others,  and  are  generally 
denominated  passages,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Gilolo,  the  Molucca,  and  the 
Mindanao  passage.  The  principal  access  from  the  Javanese  sea  towards  the  north 
is  on  each  side  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo.  On  the  east  the  strait  of  Macassar 
leads  into  the  Celebesian  Sea  ;  on  the  west  side,  the  channel  is  divided  by  the  isle  of 
Billiton  into  the  Caramana  passage  and  the  strait  of  Caspar.  It  is  through  the 
strait  of  Sunda  and  one  of  these  that  the  direct  route  to  China  lies. 

For  the  sake  of  more  perspicuous  illustration,  geographers  have  generally 
divided  these  numerous  islands  into  subordinate  groups,  though  not  without  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  classification.  But  if  the  principal  islands  be  adopted 
as  nuclei,  from  which  to  derive  the  name  of  the  divisions,  the  vast  assemblages  of 
the  Indian  archipelago  may  be  included  in  five  distinct  groups  :  viz. 


1 .  The  Sumatrian  Chain 

2.  The  Bornean  Islands 

3.  The  Celebesian  Isles 


4.  The  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands 

5.  The  Philippine  Islands. 


To  illustrate  this  interesting  and  diversified  archipelago  as  clearly  as  possible, 
we  shall  follow  this  division  in  briefly  delineating  the  leading  features  of  the  physi- 
cal geography,  and  in  distinguishing  the  peculiarities  of  each  ;  we  shall  then  pre- 
sent a  few  observations  more  generally  applicable. 

1.  The  Sumatrian  Chain. 

This  great  chain,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Isles  of  Sunda,  commences 
with  the  northern  point  of  Sumatra  and  stretches  in  the  direction  of  that  island 
towards  the  south-east ;  but  after  passing  the  strait  of  Sunda  it  bends  to  the  east, 
and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator  for  about  1500  miles.    The  principal  islands 
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iii  this  wide  range,  arc  Sumatra,  Java,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Floris, and  Timor. 
with  Samba  on  the  south,  besides  Banca  and  Madura  on  the  north. 

Sumatra  is  separated  from  the  Malayan  peninsula  by  the  -trait  of  Malacca, 
and  stretches  from  north-west  to  south-east,  through  a  space  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  being-  about  230,  but  its  medium  not  more;  than 
Kit)  or  170.  Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  1 66,000  square  miles.  A  chain  of 
mountains  runs  through  its  whole  extent,  the  range  being  in  some  parts  double  ami 
triple  ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  much  nearer  the  western  than  the  eastern  shore.  lt^ 
distance  from  the  sea  on  the  former  side  is  seldom  more  than  20  miles,  but  on  tin- 
latter  a  level  country  intervenes  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  the  broadest 
part.  The  height  of  these  mountains,  though  great,  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  them 
to  be  covered  with  snow  during  any  part  of  the  year.  The  highest  point  of  tin 
range  visible  from  the  sea,  is  Mount  Ophir,  which  is  situated  nearly  under  the 
equator,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be  13,842  feet  high.  Many  other  points 
are  also  very  elevated,  and  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  south  of  Mount  Ophir,  is  said,  by 
the  same  writer,  to  <be  12,465  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  these  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, there  are  extertsiue  plains  of^ponsiderable  height,  which  render  the  air  cool, 
and  cause  them  to  be  tne  most  desirable  parts  of  the  island.  They  are  consequently 
the  best  peopled,  and  the  most  cleared  from  woods,  which,  in  other  parts,  cover  both 
hill  and  valley  with  perpetual  shade.  Many  large  and  beautiful  Lakes  are  inter- 
spersed amid  these  mountains,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the 
adjacent  districts.  These  are  represented  as  of  great  extent,  but  of  uncertain 
situation,  as  the  accounts  are  merely  derived  from  the  natives,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  correctly  determining  their  positions.  One  in  the  Lumpong  country, 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  is  navigated  by  large  boats  with  sails, 
and  is  said  to  require  a  day  and  a  night  to  cross  it  ;  but  as  that  part  of  the  country 
is  flat,  and  watered  by  some  large  rivers,  it  is  doubtless  much  increased  during  the 
rainy  season.  ^f  4 

Few  counfrties  are  bettei^supplied  with  water  than  Sumatra.  Numerous  streams 
descend  from  the  interior  to  the  coasts,  and  water  the  intervening  regions.  From 
the  proximityof  the  elevated  tracts,  those  on  the  west  are  too  small  and  rapid  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation,  but  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  flowing 
through  a  much  wider  space,  accumulate  a  great  number  of  subsidiary  streams, 
and  acquire  a  more  equable  and  gentle  current  before  they  reach  the  sea.  They  are 
therefore  navigable  for  many  miles  from  the  coast ;  but  the  entrance  of  most  of 
them  is  impeded  by  sand  banks  thrown  up  by  the  violent  surf  that  continually  beats 
against  the  shore.  The  same  cause  also  compels  many  of  them  to  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast  before  they  mingle  their  waters  with  the  sea. 

In  reference  to  the  Climate  of  this  island,  Mr.  Marsden  observes,  "  The  heat  of 
the  air  is  by  no  means  so  intense  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  country  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  more  temperate  than  in  many  regions  within  the 
tropics,  the  thermometer  at  the  most  sultry  hour,  which  is  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon, generally  fluctuating  between  82  and  85  degrees.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  seen  it  higher  than  86  in  the  shade,  at  Fort  Marlborough  ;  although  at  Natal, 
in  latitude  34'  N.  it  is  not  unfrequently  at  87Q  and  88'.  At  sun-rise  it  is  usually  as 
low  as  70° ;  the  sensation  of  cold,  however,  is  much  greater  than  this  would  seem 
to  indicate,  as  it  occasions  shivering  and  a  chattering  of  the  teeth  ;  doubtless  from 
the  great  relaxation  of  the  body  and  openness  of  the  pores  in  that  climate  ;  for  the 
same  temperature  in  England  would  be  esteemed  a  considerable  degree  of  warmth. 
These  observations  on  the  state  of  the  air  apply  only  to  the  districts  near  the  sen 
coast,  where,  from  their  comparatively  low  situation,  and  the  greater  compression  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  sun's  rays  operate  more  powerfully.     Inland  as  the  country 
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ffhSfc*  £  ■*?&.  °f.  bf ^d.f  ^es'rapidly,  insomuch  that,  beyond  the  first  range 
of  hills  the  inhabitants  find  ,t  expedient  to  light  fires  in  the  morning,  and  com  iue 
hem  till  the  day  ,s  advanced,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  themselves  ;  a  practice 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  island;  and  in  the  journal  of  Lieutenant  Dane\ 
expedition,  it  appears  that,  during  one  night's  halt  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
m  the  ra.ny  season  he  lost  several  of  his  party  from  the  severity  of  the  weather' 
whilst  the  thermometer  was  not  lower  than  40  degrees.  The  atmosphere  is  in  Z ' 
mon  more  cloudy  than  in  Europe,  which  is  sensibly  perceived,  froTtEn^queW 
of  clear  star-l,gh  mghts.  Tins  may  proceed  from  the  great  rarefaction  of  ^he  a? 
occasioning  the  clouds  to  descend  lower,  and  become  more  opaque,  or  merely  from 

The  trgeM  hf  a-  f?*inSfrom  the  ,and  and  sea  a  ^ker  and  more  plentifwtLou? 
The  fog,  called  Kabut  by  the  natives,  which  is  observed  to  rise  every  mornin/a^on^ 
the  distant  hills  »  dense  to  a  surprising  degree  ;  the  extremities  of  it,  even  when 
near  a  hand,  being  perfectly  defined;  and  it  is  seldom  observed  tc dEsTtiU 
about  three  hours  after  sun-rise."  "isperse  nil 

■     Thunder  and  lightning  are  so  common  in  Sumatra,  that  they  scarcelv  attract  the 
attention  of  persons  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  country.  Durino- the  north 
west  monsoon  the  explosions  are  extremely  violent.     The  sky  frequent!?  seems  on 
fire,  and  the  agitation  of  the  ground  resembles  a  slight  earthquake.  In  the  opposite 
monsoon  the  lightning  is  more  constant,  but  the  coruscations  are  less  vivid?  and 
the  thunder  more  feeble.     Some  variation  takes  place  in  the  monsoon  in  the  diffe 
rent  parts  of  the  archipelago  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Indian  penin 
sula.     On  the  west  side  of  Sumatra,  and  south   of  the  equator,  the  south-east 
monsoon,  or  dry  season,  commences  in  May,  and  declines  in  September.     The  3 
sets  in  from  the  opposite  quarter  in  November,  and  the  heavy  rains  cease  in  March 
Variable  wind  and  weather  occupy  the  intermediate  periods/    In  both  this  and  the 
other  countries  wrthin  the  tropics,  the  land  and  sea-breezes  alternately  prevail  and 
contribute  greatly  towards  mitigating  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays  ' 

1  he  soil  of  Sumatra  is  in  general  a  black  mould  upon  a  substratum  of  reddish 
clay  winch  produces  an  exuberance  of  vegetation,  and  what  would  be  one  of  the 
most  productive  countries  on  the  globe,  if  properly  cultivated,  naturally  becomes 
an  impervious  forest.     Rice  is  the  staple  product  of  agriculture,  and  the7  crops  are 
often  very  abundant.  According  to  the  historian  of  Sumatra  the  return  kfveaueX 
a  hundred-fold      Nearly  all  the  vegetables  and  animals  of  the  torrid  zone  are  to  be 
found  m  this  island,  which  also  abounds  in  minerals  and  fossil  treasures      I    has 
in  all  ages  been  noted  lor  its  gold,  besides  which,  there  are  copper,  iron,   tin    and 
sulphur  salt-petre  and  coals,  with  other  fossils.    Petrifactions  and  a  I  the    ubstances 
ejected  by  volcanoes  are  also  met  with,  and  coral  reefs  are  formed  in  many  daces 
off  the  coast      The  English  settlement  at  Bencoolen,  or  Fort  Marlborough,^  near 
the  western  shore,  ,n  the  third  degree  of  south  latitude.  Belonging  to  the" res de^cy 
at  Bencoolen  are  a  number  of  districts  chiefly  inhabited  bv  the  tribe  of  SuTairens 
called  Rejcmg,  who  are  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive  race.     These  tracts  are  devoted 
o  the  growth  of  pepper,  of  which  they  yield  about  1000  tons  annually.     The  c  | 
ture  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg  has  also  been  introduced. 

Achen  or  Achin,  is  the  most  celebrated  native  kingdom  of  Sumatra  and 
occupies  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  the  oily  one  whose  political 
importance  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  render  its  transactions  the  subject  o 
general  history.  'Achen  is  also  the  capital,  and  is  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  bank 
of  j a  river,  about  a  league  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  populous  place  comprisino-  about 
8000  houses,  bu.lt  of  bamboos  and  rough  timber)  and  generally  raised  on  no  ts  to 
secure  them  against  the  effects  of  inundations.  A  number  of  public  ed  fice  live 
also  been  erected,  chiefly  mosques,  but  they  are  without  the  least  pretensions  to  e   he 
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**■£.  I.  the  next  island  in  point  of  ^"J3Btob!  ■  I'^Sod  £l 
Situated  between  the  ^^ 

the  southeastern  extremity  o    Suuiat.a  by  .fi  more  thau 

eXceed  20  miles  in  breadth  at  its  narrowest  point.     Its  grea*  ea  .g 

660  English   miles,    and   its  breadth  vanes   Iron     13o  ««^   »^,  Jlt   rf  the   small 
etimatfd  at  50,000  square   miles,     rhepopu  Uion   ml. ^d)  is  a,)(mt  90  indi. 

adjacent  islands,  is  stated  by  Sir  1 .  S.  Rape,  at 

viduals  to  each  mile.  ,     j  (lian   ocean  and  the  sea  of 

Java  is  washed  on  the  two  opposite  sides  by ^the  in  i  ^^ 

Java,  while  the  straits  of  ^^^t^l^^^Y>  and  covered  with 
The  general  aspect  of  the  northern  coast      WJ»™  entirely  of  rocky  cliffs     "  In 

treeslnd  jungles.     On  the  ^^^^SS!X^  **  ^nd,while 

theinterior,stnpendons  mountain  st  ecl^  ^  ^  {q  vari 

others  of  an  inferior  elevation,  and  ^meraole  lai^es  elevation  and 

directions,  serve  to  form   «d  ^nfine  pta^nb  and^alh *>  hfi  seacoast 

extent.  On  the  northern  J'de  the  ascent  is  in  g  ^  ;  a^'  a&  the  we'.ste,n  parts  of  the 
to  the  immediate  base  of  the  momita ins     parte ula.  ly  i  ^  situated  far 

island,  where  it  has  the  greatest  ^^^Veen  correctly  ascertained,  but 
inland."     The  heights  of  these  mou    an, ^^^j  {Jt  aboVe  the  level 

ll«y««W^to'^,^a^^ta^id  ™™al  summits,  are  strong 
of  thesea;  while  many  ot  their  lou»d^  *^rstf  several  are  extinct;  others 
indications  of  their  volcanic  origin.  J~™S-wSe  many  have  been  subject 
continually  discharge  sulphureous  vapour ^^dsumke^wbU       j  .^ 

to  late  eruptions.  Numerous  ridges  of  m™™J™™™l  near  the  coast.  Several 
various  directions,  and  render  its  5^  aU^tolaX  theTe*;  and  though  the 

Rivers  proceed  from  the  "^J**^  TyZ^t, Cumulation  of  waters 
extent  of  their  course  is  too  short  to  admi    ot  a nyg^  hen  are  at  all 

many  of  them  float  rafts  of  timber  during  the  "J"*""^  the  river  Solo,  which 

times  navigable  for  some  miles  from   he    ea      Tl elaig^  »J  ^  ^        ^  ^ 

winds  towards  the  east  for  abou    3o(l >n    ej  and the  ^^  ^        ^^ 

lets  opposite  the  island  ot  Madura,      i  nis  i»  «»         & 

provuices  of  the  island.     Java  does  ^,«SSrfSi?SiSS^ in  havin^ ** 
AH  the  countries  within  a  certain ^distance  of ^the  equate ^  g  ^  ^ 

seasons  not  divided  into  hot   and  cold,  »  "J^J^d  upon  the  direction  of 
dry.     Summer  perpetually  reigns,  and  the  seasons  ^pen       p  ^  ^  ^ 

the  wind  rather  than  the  position  ^^J^SSSS,  and  earthquakes   are 
manner  as  in  Sumatra.     Jhunder  and  h^tmn^aie  c^  rainSj  howevei. 

frequent,  particularly  m  the  vicinity  ^  ^kan°es  Hi  P^  ^^  ^  ^ 
are  not  distinguished  either  by  that  pe ^nence ^or     1  Uh  that  extreme 

them  on  the  continent  of  India,  nor  is  the  dry  w»ttjratw  the 

aridity  which  is  experienced  on  the   continent.        Even  m  jy  6^  rf 

atmosphere  is  refreshed  by  occasional  J^T^^toSoSS  of  Fahrenheit  has 
the  year  covered  with  the  brightest  verdure  rhe ^™™™bont  three  in  the  after- 
been  known  to  rise  along  the  northern  coast^ as  lngh  ^  Qf  ^^  Sema. 
noon,  and  even  higher,  particularly  in  the  ^5^7^  of  some  years  at 
ranged  Surabaya;  but  tajjmttaoj  made  durmg  aW  ^  ^  been 
Ba*U,«d  published  under  ^^"jf^^mg?  J  mornings,  and  to 

S=K^^  ^  therm°" 
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meter,  placed  in  a  spacious  and  open  apartment,  has  averaged  87°|  at  noon."  On 
some  of  the  inland  hills  where  the  Europeans  commonly  reside  during-  the  dry 
season,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  thermometer  is 
often  seen  as  low  as  45°,  and  in  clear  weather  it  generally  ranges  from  50°  to  62°. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains  it  has  been  as  low  as  27° ;  while  ice  as 
thick  as  a  Spanish  dollar  was  formed. 

Few  countries  exceed  the  lower  part  of  Java  in  the  depth  and  richness  of  its 
soil,  which  resembles  the  best  garden  mould  in  Europe ;  and  when  it  can  be  irriga- 
ted, will  bear  two  crops  a  year  without  either  requiring  manure  or  being  exhausted. 
The  soil  is  stiffest  on  the  eastern  and  lightest  on  the  western  parts  of  the  island. 
With  soil  so  rich  and  water  so  plentiful,  all  the  Vegetable  products  of  the  tropical 
regions  are  produced  in  the  most  luxuriant  profusion.  The  varied  elevation  and 
aspect,  also  give  rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  situations,  and  the  vegetables  of  widely- 
distant  regions  find  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  the  different  stages  between  the  sea 
and  the  summits  of  the  interior  mountains.  So  varied,  indeed,  is  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  Dr.  Horsefield  collected  upwards  of  a 
thousand  plants,  many  of  them  entirely  new  to  European  botanists.  All  the  rich 
fruits  of  the  tropics  are  likewise  yielded  in  perpetual  succession. 

Of  the  useful  domestic  Animals  it  has  been  remarked  that  neither  the  elephant 
nor  the  camel  is  a  native  of  Java  ;  nor  is  the  ass  or  the  mule  known.  Horses  are 
used  in  many  parts,  and  cattle  are  also  kept,  but  the  buffalo  is  the  most  valuable. 
The  other  animals  are  such  as  are  common  to  the  larger  islands  of  the  same  group. 
In  Mineral  treasures  Java  is  greatly  inferior  to  Sumatra,  and  all  the  late  researches 
on  the  subject  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  metals  are  to  be  found  that  will 
repay  the  labour  of  obtaining  them.  Agriculture  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  it  is  upon  that  the  Javanese  must  rely  for  their  subsistence  and  the 
foreign  luxuries  they  enjoy.  If,  therefore,  skill  and  industry  are  only  employed  upon 
such  a  soil,  it  must  prove  a  certain  and  productive  source ;  and,  hence,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 

Java  contains  several  large  towns,  but  Batavia,  being  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
colony,  has  long  been  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  island,  having  been 
both  built  and  governed  by  Europeans.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1619, 
upon  the  plan  of  the  towns  in  their  native  country,  with  canals  and  rows  of  trees 
in  the  principal  streets  ;  but  such  a  body  of  stagnant  water  in  so  sultry  a  region, 
greatly  increased  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  Batavia  stands  on  a  bay  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  island,  and  it  soon  became  the  grand  emporium  of  the  Dutch 
oriental  possessions.  This  raised  it  to  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  with  a  population 
of  about  160,000  individuals.  But  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  within  a  few 
years,  and  some  of  the  other  towns  now  surpass  it  in  extent  and  population.  In 
reference  to  its  present  state,  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  observes,  "  Of  the  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, which  procured  for  this  capital  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  the  East,  little  is 
now  to  be  found.  Streets  have  been  pulled  down,  canals  half  filled  up,  forts  demo- 
lished, and  palaces  levelled  with  the  dust.  The  stad-house,  where  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  and  magistracy  still  assemble,  remains  ;  merchants  transact  their  business 
in  the  town  during  the  day,  and  its  warehouses  still  contain  the  richest  productions 
of  the  island,  but  few  Europeans  of  respectability  sleep  within  its  limits." 

With  this  declination  the  population  has  kept  pace,  and  at  the  last  census 
was  only  47,217. — Semarang,  Solo,  and  Djaijaienta,  are  each  supposed  to  be  more 
populous  than  Batavia.     Surabaya  is  also  a  large  town. 

Madura  is  a  small  island  separated  by  a  very  narrow  strait  from  the  north-east 
of  Java,  and  appears  like  one  of  the  promontories  into  which  the  eastern  part  of  that 
island  is  divided.     Banca  forms  a  similar  appendage  to  Sumatra,  lying  but  a  few 
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miles  from  that  part  of  the  island  that  projects  towards  the  north-east.  A  chain 
of  small  islands  also  inns  along  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  hut  none  of  them 
are  particularly  distinguished. 

Bali  is  the  next  island  in  the  range,  and  is  divided  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Java  hy  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  followed  by  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Floru,  ami  O/nbai, 
with  some  other  small  islets.  A  wider  channel  then  separates  the  last  of  these  from 
Timor ;  hut  as  they  all  lie  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  and  are  only  a  continuation 
of  the  same  ridge  slightly  interrupted  hy  the  ocean,  they  present  little  variety  in  their 
physical  circumstances. 

2.  The  Bornean  Islands. 

Borneo  is  the  largest  known  Island  in  the  world  except  New  Holland.  It 
extends  about  800  miles  in  length  and  700  in  breadth,  and,  like  Sumatra,  is  inter- 
sected hy  the  equator.  Very  little  of  this  island  is  known  beyond  the  coasts,  which 
are  in  general  low  swampy  tracts,  intersected  with  rivers,  and  overgrown  with 
forests  and  brush-wood,  that  stretch  into  the  interior.  These  rivers  branch  into 
numerous  channels  that  are  the  only  passages  through  the  forests  by  which  they 
are  enveloped.  Lofty  mountains  cover  the  inland  tracts,  many  of  which  are 
volcanic,  and  are  often  shaken  hy  tremendous  earthquakes.  A  range,  called  the 
crystal  mountains,  from  the  ahundance  of  that  suhstance  found  among  them,  is  sup- 
posed to  intersect  the  middle  of  the  island.  Several  rivers  also  traverse  the  wide  space 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  some  of  which  are  navigahle  fifty  miles  from  the  shore. 
Those  that  are  the  best  known  are  Borneo,  Banjarmassing,  and  Passamir.  Ban- 
jarmassing  is  represented  as  flowing  from  north  to  south  through  a  great  part  of  the 
island,  hut  nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western  coast. 

A  large  lake  occupies  a  part  of  the  peninsulainto  which  the  island  projects  towards 
the  north;  while  a  mountain  rises  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  Climate  in  the  interior 
is  tempered  by  the  elevations,  and  nearthecoastbythe  sea  breezes.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  island,  much  rain  falls  from  November  till  May.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  82° 
to  94%  but  the  moisture  exhaled  from  the  swamps,  by  the  power  of  a  vertical  sun, 
renders  the  country  unfavourable  to  European  constitutions.  The  foil  towards  the 
western  shore  is  the  most  productive,  and  where  it  is  cultivated  yields  abundance 
of  rice,  and  most  of  the  other  tropical  products.  A  considerable  part  of  the  island 
is  covered  with  interminable  forests  of  the  most  stupendous  growth.  Animals  of 
all  kinds  that  delight  in  the  deep  woods,  the  rugged  mountains,  or  the  warm  swamps 
of  the  equatorial  regions,  are  found  in  Borneo,  where  almost  every  variety  of  situa- 
tion, which  their  diversified  habits  require,  may  be  found.  The  most  peculiar  is  the 
Ourang-outang,  which  has  a  more  intimate  resemblance  to  the  human  species  in  its 
figure  and  propensities  than  any  quadruped  yet  discovered.  The  mountains  of  the 
interior  of  Borneo  are  said  to  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  Minerals,  among  which 
are  gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  several  other  substances,  besides  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones.     Pearls  are  also  obtained  off  the  northern  coast. 

Borneo  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  men,  both  colonists  and  natives.  The 
former  chiefly  reside  near  the  coast,  but  the  latter  sometimes  spread  over  the  inland 
regions.  The  towns  and  villages,  as  in  other  thinly  inhabited  countries,  are  near 
the  banks  or  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  more  particularly  as  these  form,  in  most 
places,  the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  interior.  But  as  these  tracts 
are  often  mere  swamps,  or  liable  to  be  overflowed  by  inundations,  the  dwellings  are 
raised  on  posts,  as  in  some  other  countries  of  the  east,  or  built  on  rafts  moored  to 
the  shore,  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide.  The  latter  also  possess  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Many  of 
these  floating  villages  are  found  on  the  coast.    The  island  is  divided  into  various 
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districts,  some  of  which  are  governed  by  independent  sovereigns,  who  are  frequently 
at  war  with  each  other.  The  capitals  of  their  respective  territories  are  said 
to  be  large  towns,  but  most  of  the  houses  are  built  on  posts.  Banjarmassbig,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  near  the  south-eastern  coast,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant from  its  connexion  with  Europeans.  The  Dutch  have  a  fort  and  factory  there. — ■ 
The  kingdom  and  town  of  Borneo  are  on  the  north-west  coast;  and  the  sultan  is  said 
to  live  in  great  splendour,  and  to  have  a  more  absolute  controul  over  his  subjects 
than  most  of  the  other  princes.  It  is  from  this  kingdom  that  the  name  of  the  whole 
island  is  thought  to  have  been  derived.  The  town  of  Borneo  consists  of  about  three 
thousand  floating  houses ;  and  is  partly  inhabited  by  Chinese,  who  carry  on  the 
chief  trade.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the  several  kingdoms 
that  occupy  these  wide  regions,  nor,  consequently,  of  the  whole  island  ;  but  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  about  three  millions. 

Borneo  is  surrounded  by  many  smaller  isles,  which  are  mere  specks  in  compari- 
rison  with  it.  The  group  of  Snoloo  lies  near  its  north-eastern  extremity,  and  is 
noted  for  its  pearl  fishery. 

Near  the  northern  extremity  are  the  isles  of  Banggi  and  Balambangan,  on 
the  latter  of  which  the  English  attempted  a  settlement  in  1773,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  West  of  Borneo  are 
the  small  groups  of  iXatura  and  Aitamba,  respecting  which  very  little  is  known. 
The  isle  of  Billiton  is  situated  on  the  south-west,  between  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and 
separates  the  channel  of  Caramana  from  the  straits  of  Caspar  ;  but,  like  the  great 
central  island,  it  a  mere  blank  on  the  page  of  geography. 

3.  The  Celebesian  Isjles. 

The  large  island  of  Celebes  is  separated  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo 
by  the  strait  of  Macassar,  and  stretches  from  about  the  6th  degree  of  south  to  the 
2d  degree  of  north  latitude.  On  the  west  the  coast  runs  nearly  from  north  to 
south,  chiefly  in  the  l'20th  degree  of  longitude;  but  on  the  east,  the  land  projects 
into  three  great  peninsulas.  The  northern  one  extends  to  the  east,  through  more 
than  five  degrees  of  longitude,  forming  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  main  body  of 
the  island.  The  two  intermediate  branches  are  less  extensive  ;  but  each  stretches 
through  several  degrees.  The  deep  inlets  by  which  those  arms  are  separated 
are  Tomini  Bay,  Tolo  Bay,  and  Boni  Bay ;  the  two  former  opening  to  the  east. 
the  latter  to  the  south.  The  extreme  length  of  the  island  is  about  500  miles ; 
while  from  east  to  west,  along  the  northern  arm,  it  is  nearly  3S0.  The  bays  are  from 
60  to  80  miles  broad.  The  surface  abounds  with  mountains  and  volcanoes,  and 
presents  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  trees  of  the 
forests  attain  great  magnitude, and  are  clothed  with  perpetual  verdure.  The  monsoons 
and  seasons  follow  nearly  the  same  order,  and  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  correspond  with  those  of  the  western  isles.  Rice  is  still  the  staff*  of  life, 
but  sago  is  also  cultivated  as  an  article  of  subsistence.  The  people  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Malayan  descent.  They  are  a  commercial  and  enterprising  race,  and  exhi- 
bit all  the  other  prominent  traits  of  the  Malay  character,  being  the  great  pirates  of 
these  eastern  seas.  The  Dutch  have  long  had  a  settlement  at  Macassar,  on  the 
south-west  coast,  of  which  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  English  during  the  late 
war,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Paris.  The  systematic  encroachments 
of  these  avaricious  traders  greatly  extended  their  territories  and  influence  at  the 
expense  of  the  native  chiefs,  and  a  few  years  ago  they  had  370  towns  and  villages 
under  their  controul. 

Several  smaller  isles  also  belong  to  this  group,  most  of  which  are  fertile  and 
well  peopled,  and  yield  large  quantities  of  rice.     The   chief  of  these  are  Bunting. 
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Panjassan,  Kamba'ma,  and  Salai/cr,  besides  a  great  number  of  islets  on  the  south, 
with  Pelui,  Batalen,  and  Ztda-tnemgola,  on  the  east  ;  together  with  Sangir  and 
some,  others  on  the  north.  The  population  of  the  whole  group  lias  been  estimated 
at  three  millions. 

4.  The  Moluccas. 

The  Moluccas,  or  Simck.  Islands,  are  situated  east  of  the  last  group,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  the  strait  called  the  Molucca  passage.  The  appellation 
was  originally  confined  to  Ternate  Titian',  Motir,  Makian,  and  Bakian;  hut  it  has 
now  been  extended  to  all  the  surrounding  group,  anil  rendered  synonymous  with  the 
term  Spice  Islands.  The  chief  of  these  islands  are  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Booroo,  Morty, 
Mysol,  Batcfrian,  Obi/,  Amboyna,  and  the  Bandas,  besides  several  others,  most  of 
which  are  very  small.  This  group  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  and  chiefly 
between  the  T25th  and  the  130th  degrees  of  longitude.  Gilolo  is  the  largest,  and 
resembles  Celebes  in  the  irregularity  of  its  shape,  and  the  boldness  of  its  interior 
elevations.  Its  whole  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  220  miles.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  monsoons  is  here  changed.  The  eastern  monsoon  is  rainy  and  boisterous, 
while  the  western  is  dry  and  temperate.  The  bread-fruit  and  sago,  in  a  great 
measure  supply  the  place  of  rice.  The  soil  is  light,  and  a  variety  of  the  most 
delicate  spices  are  the  distinguishing  products.  The  natives  are  represented  as  an 
industrious  people,  much  employed  in  weaving  cotton,  which  is  produced  in  most  of 
the  islands.  The  town  of  Ossay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  bay  of  that  name, 
affords  every  convenience  for  ships  to  touch  at  the  island,  besides  which  several 
villages  skirt  the  same  bay. — Ceram  is  the  next  island  in  size,  and  is  situated  a  few 
degrees  south  of  Gilolo.  It  stretches  about  180  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  40 
from  north  to  south.  A  chain  of  mountains  intersects  it  longitudinally,  and  in  the 
central  parts  the  summits  are  supposed  to  be  7000  feet  high.  Forests  of  sago-trees, 
and  plantations  of  curious  woods,  are  every  where  seen,  and  the  most  beautiful  shells 
are  collected  along  the  shores  ;  but  the  Dutch  have  caused  most  of  the  clove-trees 
to  be  extirpated. — The  lofty  isle  of  Booroo,  or  Bouro,  west  of  Ceram,  is  about  80 
miles  long  and  40  broad  ;  and  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  a  deep  sea.  Green 
ebony  is  represented  as  one  of  its  principal  products,  but  the  interior  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  explored.  Cayeli  Bay,  on  the  north-east  coast  is  much  fre- 
quented by  ships  that  navigate  these  seas.  Ternate  and  Tidore  are  considered  as 
the  chief  isles  of  the  proper  Moluccas,  because  they  are  the  seats  of  the  two  sultans, 
or  princes,  whose  authority  extends  over  several  of  the  adjacent  islands.  They  still 
possess  great  power,  though  they  have  been  much  controuled  in  its  exercise  bv  the 
Dutch. 

Amboyna  and  the  Bandas  are  the  islands  most  distinguished  for  their  spices  ; 
the  former  for  cloves,  and  the  latter  for  nutmegs.  Amboyna  is  situated  near  the 
southern  shores  of  Ceram,  and  is  subject  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  employed  every 
means  to  restrict  the  growth  of  cloves  to  this  island,  for  which  its  soil  is  particularly 
adapted.  It  likewise  produces  sugar,  cotton,  and  several  delicious  fruits.  The 
town  of  Amboyna,  stands  near  the  eastern  extremity,  is  neatly  built,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  the  second  place  in  the  Dutch  oriental  possessions;  but  it  is  chiefly 
composed  of  wooden  houses  of  one  floor  each. — The  Bandas  form  a  small  group 
about  two  degrees  south-east  of  Amboyna ;  and  have  by  the  Dutch  been  rendered 
the  centre  of  the  nutmeg  plantations. 

The  ten  small  islands  of  this  cluster  are  high  and  precipitous,  but  in  most 
places  covered  with  rich  black  mould  ;  and  as  three  or  four  of  them  are  chiefly  laid 
out  in  nutmeg  plantations,  they  produce  very  little  food  for  the  immediate  support 
of  man,  which  is  principally  supplied  by  Java  and  the  other  islands  of  the  archi- 
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pelago.  The  annual  sale  of  nutmegs  was  some  years  ago  stated  at  350,0001bs.  and 
of  mace  at  100,00()Ibs.  The  largest  island  is  Lantoir,  which  is  frequently  called 
Banda  by  way  of  distinction. 

5.  The  Philippine  Islands. 

This  extensive  group,  sometimes  called  the  Manillas,  occupies  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  archipelago,  and  was  discovered,  in  1521,  by  Magellan 's 
squadron  in  its  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  ;  but  they  were  not  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Spaniards  till  1565,  when  a  fleet  sailed  from  Mexico  for  that  purpose. 
In  1570,  they  established  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manilla  river  ;  and  the 
next  year  consituted  Manilla  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  a  name  which  was  conferred  in  honour  of  Philip  Ii.  The  group  extends  from 
about  the  6th  to  the  19th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  is  chiefly  comprised 
between  the  120th  and  125th  degrees  of  longitude.  This  situation  gives  the  Mauillas 
all  the  peculiarities  of  a  tropical  climate.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  intense  heats 
that  often  oppress  the  countries  near  the  equator  ;  but  they  are  within  the  region  of 
those  tremendous  tornadoes, called  typhoons,  and  mentioned  in  the  preceding  account 
of  the  Chinese  Sea.  The  land  is  mountainous  and  volcanic,  and  the  country  subject 
to  frequent  eruptions  and  earthquakes.  The  soil,  is  rich  and  produces  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacco.  Cotton  of  the  finest  quality,  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit,  are  also  cultivated, 
and  many  rich  and  useful  minerals  are  included  among  the  natural  treasures  of  this 
group. 

Lucoti.  or  Luconia,  is  the  largest  island  of  this  noted  cluster.  It  occupies  the 
northern  extremity,  and  extends  about  400  miles  from  north  to  south,  varying  in 
breadth  from  90  to  120  miles.  A  ridge  of  mountains  intersects  it,  from  which 
various  branches  diverge,  and  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  island;  but  cultivation 
seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  coasts,  and,  as  far  as  Europeans  have  penetrated,  all 
the  rest  is  covered  with  the  luxuriance  of  powerful  vegetation,  unbroken  by  the 
intrusion  of  human  art.  Man,  however,  roams  through  these  wilds,  almost  as  soli- 
tary and  as  savage  as  the  beasts  that  contend  with  him  for  the  sovereignty  of  their 
primitive  domains.  Volcanoes,  hot-springs,  and  lakes,  also  characterise  this  island, 
and  tremendous  eruptions  sometimes  deluge  the  fields  with  torrents  of  ashes,  stones, 
and  lava.  Earthquakes  have  likewise  proved  destructive.  In  1650,  the  island  was 
shaken  with  the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  the  city  of  Manilla  almost  destroyed  ; 
while  about  a  century  afterwards  other  towns  were  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
same  cause. 

Manilla,  the  celebrated  Spanish  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  group,  is 
situated  on  a  fine  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Lucon.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pasig,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  large  lake  about  three  leagues  east  of 
the  town.  Manilla  contains  a  population  of  nearly  40,000  people,  and  is  admirably 
situated  for  commerce,  but  its  liability  to  earthquakes,  has  caused  both  the  native 
houses  and  the  Spanish  structures  to  be  composed  of  wood.  A  multiplicity  of  con- 
vents occupy  a  great  space,  and  several  good  churches  have  been  erected.  Manilla 
contains  an  arsenal  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Acapnlco  ships,  which  always 
sail  direct  for  that  port,  and  thence  to  Europe.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1762,  but  ransomed   for  one  million  sterling. 

The  southern  island,  called  Mindanao,  is  the  next  in  size  to  Lucon.  Its  shape 
is  very  irregular  ;  but  its  length,  from  north  to  south,  may  be  estimated  at  300 
miles,"and  its  whole  circuit  at  eight  or  nine  hundred.  Its  eastern  shore  is  nearly 
straight  from  north  to  south,  but  a  great  promontory  projects  for  nearly  200  miles 
to  the  west,  forming  the  deep  bay  of  Illana  with  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 
Like  most  of  the  other  islands  it  abounds  with  volcanic  mountains,  one  of  which. 
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near  the  southern  shore,  is  constantly  burning,  and  serves  as  a   land-mark  for  ships 
navigating  these  seas.  The  chief  native  town  is  Selangan,  and  the  principal  Spanish 

settlement  is  at  Sambang,  on  the  south-west  coast. 

Most  of  the  other  isles  are  situated  between  Mindanao  and  Lucon,  and  being 
merely  separated  by  narrow  channels,  thev  appear  like  the  summits  of  a  continued 
land  which  once  joined  these  extremes.  The  principal  islands  are  Samar,  Leyte, 
M'mdnro,  Panay,  JVegros,  and  Zebu,  with  Bobol  and  Masbate.  A  great  number  of 
small  islands  are  also  scattered  through  the  intervening  spaces,  besides  Palawan, 
which  is  a  long  rectangular  island,  lying  much  further  west,  and  separated  from 
the  shores  of  Mindanao  by  the  sea  of  Sooloo,  with  Busoagon  on  the  north-east. 


A  general  similarity  in  the  situations  of  the  islands  of  this  archipelago,  most 
of  them  being  within  10°  of  the  equator,  necessarily  induces  a  certain  uniformity 
in  the  climate,  productions,  and  inhabitants.  In  traversing  them  from  west  to  east, 
however,  a  difference  soon  becomes  perceptible  ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have  been 
divided  into  separate  spaces,  each  marked  by  some  peculiarity  in  its  inhabitants 
and  productions.  A  certain  quantity  of  those  things  that  constitute  the  essential 
articles  of  human  subsistence,  seems  necessary  to  the  civilization  of  man.  In  those 
countries,  therefore,  which  either  do  not  yield  them  at  all,  or  only  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  very  scanty  population,  man  roams  through  the  woods  or  the  deserts,  as  a 
hunter  or  a  shepherd,  clad  in  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  or  the  skins  of  the  fold,  and 
unskilled  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  except  such  as  tend  to  secure  his  prey,  or  protect 
his  flock.  Asia  supplies  numerous  examples  in  corroboration  of  this  fact;  and  a 
survey  of  these  islands  affords  a  strong  proof  that  it  is  only  amidst  the  essentials  of 
human  support,  that  the  germ  of  civilization  first  appears,  and  all  its  advantages 
are  successively  developed.  The  historian  of  this  archipelago  considers  the  maritime 
parts  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  two  or  three  of  the  adjoining  islands,  with  the  western 
parts  of  Borneo,  as  marked  by  the  greater  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  superior 
utility  of  their  productions.  Rice  and  other  kinds  of  grain  of  the  first  quality  are 
raised  in  abundance,  and  the  inhabitants  are  more  civilized,  their  language  is  more 
polished,  their  political  institutions  are  more  perfect,  and  their  progress  in  letters, 
arts,  and  arms,  much  superior  to  those  of  the  eastern  isles.  These  latter  regions 
are  the  native  country  of  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  and  the  only  one  on  the  globe 
where  they  are  produced  in  perfection.  But  the  soil  is  not  suited  to  the  growth  of 
rice,  which  is  no  longer  the  staple  support  of  the  inhabitants.  Sago  (the  pith  of  a 
tree,)  has  taken  its  place,  and  though  man  ranges  through  groves  loaded  with  the 
rarest  productions  of  nature,  where  his  senses  are  perpetually  regaled  with  the  per- 
fumes of  spices  and  gums,  the  staff  of  life  is  deficient,  and  he  occupies  a  much 
lower  place  in  the  scale  of  society,  than  in  the  western  regions  of  this  archipelago. 
The  same  contrast  also  subsists  between  the  maritime  districts  and  the  interior  of 
the  large  islands,  as  between  one  part  of  the  archipelago  and  another.  On  this 
subject  it  has  been  judiciously  remarked.  "  Man  seems  never  to  have  made  pro- 
gress in  improvement,  where  feeding  on  inferior  grains,  farinaceous  roots,  on  fruits, 
or  the  pith  of  trees.  The  existence  of  fine  spices,  odoriferous  gums,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  gold,  gems,  and  the  rarer  productions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom,  has  no  tendency  in  the  state  of  society  in  which  the  Indian  islanders 
are,  to  promote  civilization.  One  might  be  almost  tempted  to  think  them 
prejudicial  to  it,  for  the  very  countries  in  which  they  are  the  most  abundant,  are 
among  the  least  civilized  of  the  archipelago.  It  is  the  country  of  the  cannibals  of 
Sumatra  which  chiefly  produces  gold  and  frankincense ;  that  of  those  of  Borneo 
which  yields  gold,  frankincense,  camphor,  and  diamonds.     The   inhabitants  of  the 
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Spice  Islands  never  acquired  the  use  of  letters,  and  were  wandering  almost  naked 
in  then-  spicy  forests,  until  the  Hindoos,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  and  Arabs 
decency8"  °°mfemi^  Ver-V  recent'   tauShfc  them   to  clothe  themselves  with  some 

In  presenting  a  hw  remarks  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  wide  tract,  it  must  be 
Si!  "t  a  great  variety  of  people  are  now  mixed  with  what  may  be  const 
dered  the  aboriginal  tribes  either  as  temporary  residents,  as  colonists,  or  their 
descendants      Europeans,  Hindoos,   Malays,  Chinese,  and  other  nations  are  more 

™-u'PT  •T;,;t,-em:U'iti'ne  P<irtS  of  theSe  is,ands>  b,,t  as  their  variations  in 
comparison  with  their  countrymen,  are  only  the  effects  of  local  circumstances  they 
are  wholly  excluded  from  the  following  observations.  nances,  the} 

With  this  exclusion,  two  races  only  remain  which  can   be  considered  as  abori 

fneitr T  'eSe  a''e  aS  difftTlent1f,°"1  CaCh  °ther>  aS  the>-  are  from  ^e  rest  of Zr 
species.  I  he  one  is  generally  denominated  the  brown,  and  the  other  the  black  or 
negro  race  ;  the  latter  being  the  most  numerous  in  the  eastern  isles,  and  -raduallv 
diminishing  as i  we  approach  the  west.  In  some  of  the  Spice  Islands,  howe°ver,  their 
ext.i  pat  on  ,s  he  subject  of  history,  and  may  account  for  some  apparent  exceptions 
to  the  general  remark  respecting  their  distribution.  Some  authors  consider  the 
brown-coloured  race  as  being  descended  from  the  Tartar  tribes,  and  having  passed 
to  the  islands  from  the  peninsula  between  the  Birman  empire  and  China  A  strong 
similarity  still  prevails  throughout  this  whole  insular  people,  though  an  obvious 
difference,  arising  from  physical  or  social  circumstances,  is  often  perceptible.  Their 
f,T"SaTh  •0[itandr,bft;  their  ^ight  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  two  or  three 
inches.  1  heir  lower  limbs  appear  heavy,  but  are  not  ill  formed.  Their  face  is 
roundish,  mouth  wide,  and  teeth,  when  not  blacked,  remarkably  fine.  Their  cheek 
bones  are  ugh,  nose  short  and  small,  but  not  flat,  and  their  eyes  always  small  and 
1/1  1!;,c;"-.co',1P1^.on  ,s  brown,  but  varying  a  little  under  different  circum- 
stances,     rheir  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and  black  ;  but  very  scanty  on  every  part 

as  Z  A :XCCpt  the  hrd±  ,T,iei'"  bear(,S  are  8*neraI,y  P'»cked  «P  ^  the'  roots 
as  scon   as  they  appear,  but  when  suffered  to   grow,   are  always  very  thin.     The 

bosoms  of  the  females  are  small  in  comparison  with  their  robust  frames,  and  the 
whole  bust  wants  that  symmetry  displayed  by  the  women  of  Hindostan.  If  corn- 
ton  J I Z  t  E,H'?pea,nS'  A.™bs>  f Vrsians>  Tarta'^  Birmans,  or  Siamese,  these  islanders 

2      f ll  e'*ed  a"  V0°yws  peo',,e-    Their  Persons  a,e  Iess  handsome,  but 

then  features  more  regular  than  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  women  in  general  are 
not  so  good-looking  as  the  men,  and  a  few  years,  after  they  arrive  at  maturity 
usually  make  a  very  unfavourable  change  in  their  appearance.  Relative  to  their 
unity  of  origin,  Sir  TS.  Raffles  observes,  «  Whatever  opinion  maybe  formed  on 
he  identity  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  these  islands  and  the  neighbouring  peninsula, 
hrono'l  '"f  JF™,  I1110"  u-  PereoD'.featare,  language,  and  customs,  which  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  archipelago,  justifies  the  conclusion,  that  its  original  popula- 
tion issued  from  the  same  source,  and  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  different 
nat.ons  and  communities,  mto  which  it  is  at  present  distributee?,  are  the  result  of 
long  separation,  local  circumstances,  and  the  intercourse  of  foreign  traders,  emi- 
grants or  settlers.  The  three  great  sources  from  which  other  parts  of  the  archi- 
pelago have  been  peopled    are   the  Malays,  originally  of  Sumatra,  the  Javanese  of 

*  « t.  ;/DAthe  Bttgh  °f  Celebes-  °f  ***  three  natio»^  the  same  writer 
rays,  the  first  has,  especially  by  its  moral  habits,  bv  its  superior  civilization  and 
movements  obtained  a  broader  and  more  marked  characteristic  than  the  others 
*  I.,,  r  MaJa>ra.n  and  BuSis  nations  are  maritime  and  commercial,  devoted  to 
speculations  ot  gam,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  accustomed  to  distant 
and  arduous  enterprises ;  while  the  Javans,  on  the  contrary,  are  an  agricultural 
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nice,  attached  to  the  soil,  of  qwel  habits  and  contented  dispositions,  almost  un- 
acquainted with  navigation  and  foreign  trade,  and  little  inclined  to  either.  This 
difference  of  character  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  by  the  great  superiority  of 
the  soil  of  Java  to  that  of  the  other  two  islands." 

When  treating  of  their  relative  progress  iii  the  arts  of  life, he  obviously  founds 
the  distinction  upon  the  grand  principle  already  pointed  tint.  "The  comparative 
advancement  of  these  three  nations  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  seems  (says  he)  to 
be  directly  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  they  occupied,  or  the  inducements  they  held 
out  to  foreign  intercourse;  and  inversely,  as  the  indulgence  of  their  own  roving 
adventurous  spirit,  and  piratical  habits.  The  arts  never  lix  their  roots  but  in  a 
crowded  population,  and  a  crowded  population  is  generally  collected  only  on  a  fer- 
tile territory.  Egypt,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  density  of 
its  population,  led  the  way  in  science  and  refinement  among  ancient  nations;  while 
the  sterile  tracts,  contiguous  to  that  favoured  land,  had  been  inhabited,  from  prime- 
val times,  by  dispersed  tribes  of  unimproved  barbarians.  In  like  manner,  Java 
having  become  populous  from  its  natural  fertility,  and  having,  by  its  wealth  and 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  invited  the  visits  of  more  enlightened  strangers,  soon 
made  great  progress  in  arts  and  knowledge  ;  while  the  Bugis  being  more  deficient 
in  these  advantages,  have  been  left  considerably  behind  in  the  race  of  improvement. 
They  may  lay  claim,  however,  to  the  most  originality  of  character." 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  Malays  has  been  given  in  the  account  of  Malacca,  which 
is  now  their  most  conspicuous  abode  ;  and  a  few  observations  relative  to  the  other  two 
nations  will,  therefore,  afford  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  people  diffused  over  this 
wide  and  interesting  region.  In  reference  to  the  Javanese,  this  will  be  best  accom- 
plished by  a  few  extracts  and  statements  from  the  interesting  work  published  by  the 
late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  that  island  and  its  dependencies,  which  is  indisputably 
the  best  source  of  information  on  this  subject. 

"In  manners  the  Javanese  are  easy  and  courteous,  and  respectful,  even  to 
timidity  ;  they  have  a  great,  sense  of  propriety,  and  are  never  rude  or  abrupt.  In 
their  deportment  they  are  pliant  and  graceful,  the  people  of  condition  carrying 
with  them  a  considerable  air  of  fashion,  and  receiving  the  gaze  of  the  curious  with- 
out being  at  all  disconcerted.  In  their  delivery  they  are  very  circumspect  and  even 
slow,  though  not  deficient  in  animation  when  necessary." 

Credulity,  enthusiasm,  and  prejudice  are  deeply  blended  in  the  Javanese  cha- 
racter. They  are  remarkably  unsuspecting,  and  susceptible  of  every  impression 
that  artifice  may  attempt  to  make  upon  them  ;  and  although  in  many  cases  they 
may  be  considered  as  listless  and  unenterprising,  their  religious  enthusiam  is  no 
sooner  roused,  than  they  become  at  once  adventurous  and  persevering,  thinking  no 
labour  arduous,  no  result  impossible,  and  no  privation  painful.  Their  prejudices, 
however,  are  rather  numerous  than  obstinate,  and  seem  generally  to  have  originated 
in  some  laudable  feeling  or  amiable  weakness.  Their  nationality,  for  instance, 
though  very  strong,  does  not  lead  them  to  despise  the  character  or  undervalue  the 
services  of  strangers.  "  Notwithstanding  the  despotic  nature  of  their  government, 
and  the  feudal  principles  on  winch  it  rests,  the  Javans  must  be  considered  as  a 
patriarchal  people,  still  retaining  many  of  the  virtues,  and  all  the  simplicity,  which 
distinguish  that  state  of  society.  Their  village  settlements  constitute  detached 
societies,  under  their  local  chief  and  priest,  and  the  same  internal  concord  prevails 
in  those  little  associations  which  characterised  patriarchal  tribes.  Vicinity  and 
daily  intercourse  afford  opportunities  of  conferring  real  assistance  and  acts  of  kind- 
ness ;  injustice  and  even  violence  may  sometimes  be  committed  against  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  villages  ;  but  very  seldom  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  village 
against  each  other.     The  patriarchal  spirit  of  the  Javans  may  be  further  traced,  in 
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the  veneration  which  they  pay  to  age,  the  respect  and  acquiescence  with  which 
they  receive  the  counsels  of  experience,  the  ready  contented  submission  which  they 
show  to  the  commands  of  their  immediate  superiors,  the  warmth  of  their  domestic 
attachments,  and  the  affectionate  reverence  with  which  they  regard  and  protect  the 
tombs  and  ashes  of  their  fathers.  To  the  same  description  of  feeling  may  be  referred 
that  consideration  for  ancestry,  that  attention  to  the  line  of  descent,  and  that  regard 
to  the  history  and  merits  of  distant  kindred,  which  in  the  meanest  people  appears 
often  to  assume  the  character  of  family  pride." 

"  Where  not  corrupted  by  indulgence,  on  the  one  hand,  or  stupified  by  oppres- 
sion on  the  other,  the  Javans  appear  to  be  a  generous  and  warm-hearted  people. 
In  their  domestic  relations  they  are  kind,  affectionate,  gentle,  and  contented;  in 
their  public,  they  are  obedient,  honest,  and  faithful.  In  their  intercourse  with 
society  they  display,  in  a  high  degree,  the  virtues  of  honesty,  plain  dealing,  and 
candour.  Their  ingenuousness  is  such,  that  as  the  first  Dutch  authorities  have 
acknowledged,  prisoners  brought  to  the  bar  on  criminal  charges,  if  really  guilty, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  confess,  without  disguise  or  equivocation,  the  full  extent  and 
exact  circumstances  of  their  offences,  and  communicate  when  required,  more  infor- 
mation on  the  matter  at  issue  than  all  the  rest  of  the  evidence.  Although  this  may 
in  some  degree  be  the  result  of  the  former  ose  of  torture,  it  cannot  be  wholly  so. 

"Though  not  much  addicted  to  excess,  and  of  rather  a  slow  temperament,  they 
are  in  general  liberal  and  expensive,  according  to  their  means,  seldom  hoarding 
their  wealth  or  betraying  a  penurious  disposition.  Fond  of  show  and  pomp  they 
lay  out  all  their  money  as  soon  as  it  is  acquired,  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  dress, 
horses,  splendid  trappings,  &c.  ;  but  they  possess  a  quality  which  is  not  always 
joined  with  a  love  of  splendour,  either  in  nations  or  individuals  ;  they  are  cleanly 
in  their  persons,  and  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  neatness,  as  well  as  to  glare  and  finery. 

"  Hospitality  is  universal  among  them  ;  it  is  enjoined  by  their  most,  ancient 
institutions,  and  practised  with  readiness  and  zeal.  The  Javans  are  extremely 
sensible  to  praise  or  shame,  and  ambitious  of  power  and  distinction ;  but  their 
national  oppressions, or  agricultural  habits,  have  rendered  them  somewhat  indifferent 
to  military  glory,  and  deprived  them  of  agreat  portion  of  their  ancient  warlike  energy. 
They  are  more  remarkable  for  passive  fortitude  than  active  courage,  and  endure 
privations  with  patience,  rather  than  make  exertions  with  spirit  and  enterprise." 

As  the  Celebesians  are  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Javanese,  and  are 
considered  as  the  most  warlike  nation  of  the  archipelago,  some  modifications  in  the 
preceding  delineation  are  necessary  to  render  them  applicable  to  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  is  a  modification  rather  induced  by  exterior  objects  than  result- 
ing from  different  propensities.  Their  habits  and  modes  of  life  cause  them  to  approach 
the  Malays  rather  than  the  Javanese  ;  but  among  them  females  are  raised  to  a 
higher  rank  in  society,  and  treated  with  much  greater  respect,  than  among  any  of 
the  other  people  of  the  oriental  archipelago.  They  appear  in  public  without 
reserve,  and  take  an  aciive  part  in  the  concerns  of  life,  while  in  some  of  the  states 
they  are  raised  to  sovereign  authority.  In  Java,  the  rank  of  females  is  less  dis- 
tinguished than  among  the  Celebesians,  but  they  are  not  kept  under  much  restraint, 
and  are  treated  with  great  respect  in  comparison  with  the  continental  custom. 
Though  in  all  the  islands  a  price  is  always  paid  for  a  wife,  it  does  not  imply  the 
same  degradation  and  slavery  as  among  the  Hindoos  and  other  Asiatic  nations. 
These  insular  people  are  also  distinguished  by  a  much  greater  degree  of  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures  than  many  of  their  continental  neigh- 
bours. A  native  of  India  would  see  a  man  in  the  water  struggling  for  life  without 
affording  him  any  assistance,  while  a  Javanese,  a  Malay,  or  a  Celebesian  would 
infallibly  attempt    his  rescue.     A  want  of  public  security,  and  a  deficiency  in  the 
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administration  of  Justice,  commit  the  power  of  avenging  ;i  quarrel  into  ;i  man's 
own  handsj  and  "  the  point  of  honour  is,  in  consequence  of  the  exertion  of  this 
privilege,  often  as  punctiliously  observed  by  the  peasant  of  Celebes,  as  by  a  French 
or  English  gentleman.  In  the  demeanour  of  the  Indian  islanders  there  is  a  large 
share  of  natural  politeness.  Among  the  more  scrupulous,  a  contemptuous  or 
haughty  manner,  still  less  an  abusive  expression,  and  above  all,  a  blow,  will  not  lor 
a  moment  be  tolerated.  The  kria  is  at  hand  ready  to  avenge  the  insult.  Every 
man  knows  this,  and  the  result  is,  as  already  stated,  a  guarded  demeanour  and  uni- 
versal politeness.  All  the  tribes  of  Indian  islands  pride  themselves  on  this,  and 
never  offer  an  indignity  even  to  a  stranger  who  could  not  defend  himself." — (  Yawfurd. 

Mahomedanism  is  the  professed  Religion  of  most  of  these  islands,  but  it  is 
blended  with  a  variety  of  pagan  superstitions  in  many  of  them.  The  Malays  are 
accounted  the  most  exemplary  mahomedans  of  the  archipelago;  and  their  superior 
instruction  is  derived  from  a  greater  intercourse  with  their  Arabian  teachers.  The 
Javanese  on  the  contrary  are  the  most  lax  in  their  Mussulman  profession.  Thev 
acknowledge  one  supreme  God,  and  Mahomet  as  his  prophet ;  but  they  have  still 
more  respect  for  their  ancient  laws  and  national  customs,  than  for  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  or  the  prohibitions  of  the  creed.  Few  of  them  abstain  from  the  use  of 
wine  or  other  forbidden  articles,  and  in  reference  to  some  of  the  Mahomedan  fes- 
tivals, and  the  higher  classes  of  the  Javanese,  Mr.  C.  (who  had  many  times  enter- 
tained them)  says,  "  No  sooner  is  the  injunction  of  the  Koran,  the  distribution  of 
charity  complied  with,  than  wine  is  served,  and  half  a  dozen  bumpers  are  quaffed 
off  by  the  Mahomedan  monarch  and  his  subjects,  to  the  health  of  their  European 
allies  and  themselves.  The  evening,  by  long-established  custom,  is  passed  at  the 
residency  of  the  European  chief,  where  may  be  seen  every  year  a  strange  spectacle 
of  a  Mussulman  prince  and  his  court,  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  sacrifice,  or 
commemorating  the  death  and  nativity  of  the  Prophet,  by  a  Bacchanalian  feast  in 
the  house  of  a  Christian  !" 

Christianity  has  been  introduced  into  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Moluccas 
by  the  European  colonists.  The  institutions  of  the  catholic  religion  are  numerous 
in  the  former  of  these  groups,  and  its  influence  on  the  inhabitants  in  both,  is  repre- 
sented as  very  evident,  in  comparison  with  the  other  islands.  Referring  to  this 
fact,  it  has  lately  been  remarked  that  "  the  natives  of  the  Philippines,  who  are 
christians,  possess  a  share  of  energy  and  intelligence,  not  onlysuperior  to  their  pagan 
and  mahomedan  brethren  of  the  same  islands,  but  superior  also  to  all  the  western  in- 
habitants of  the  archipelago,  to  the  very  people  who,  in  other  periods  of  their  history, 
bestowed  laws,  language,  and  civilization  upon  them.  They  not  only  excel  these, 
but  the  more  advanced  nations  of  Hiudostan,  as  well  in  energy  of  character,  as  in 
intrepidity  and  intelligence.  A  well-known  fact  will  place  this  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt.  In  the  intercolonial  navigation  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  Indies, 
the  natives  of  Manilla  are  almost  universally  employed  as  gunners  and  steersmen  ; 
that  is,  in  those  offices  where  it  is  necessary  to  combine  skill  and  firmness,  with 
mere  physical  labour  and  agility.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  natives  of 
Hindosian,  with  their  present  character,  are  incapable  of  being  bred  to  fill  such 
offices." 

Polygamy  is  the  constant  attendant  upon  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  generally  practised  in  the  Asiatic  islands  ;  but  it  is  the  chiefs  and  more 
wealthy  classes  only  that  have  the  power  of  supporting  more  wives  than  one. 

The  other  class  of  people  referred  to  as  distinct  from  the  brown  inhabitants,  are 
the  Papuas,  an  ill- formed  and  dwarfish  race  of  negroes.  The  word  papua  is  merely  a 
corruption  of  Pua-pua,ov  the  common  term  by  which  the  brown  inhabitants  designate 
the  whole  negro  race.     These  people  are  of  low  stature  and  slender  make,  never 
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exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  and  are  often  less.  The  skin  is  not  jet  black  like  that 
of  the  African  negro,  but  of  a  sooty  colour.  The  woolly  hair  grows  in  small  tufts, 
the  nose  rises  more  from  the  face  than  in  the  native  African,  and  the  mouth  projects 
so  much,  that  "  the  chin  forms  no  part  of  the  face."  These  people  evidently  form 
a  very  inferior  race  of  Negroes,  and  whenever  they  encounter  the  other  tribes  of  the 
natives,  they  are  uniformly  driven  into  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  as  incapable  of  re- 
sistance. They  are  consequently  almost  always  found  in  the  most  savage  state,  and 
have  altogether  disappeared  in  some  of  the  more  civilized  islands.  Their  numbers 
generally  increase  on  approaching  the  east,  till  they  form  the  chief  population  in 
some  of  the  islands  towards  New  Guinea,  and  nearly  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
that  large  country. 

Various  Languages  and  dialects  are  spoken  by  the  people  of  these  islands,  the 
four  principal  of  which  are  the  Javanese,  the  Malay,  the  Bugis,  and  Macassar.  All 
the  languages  of  this  archipelago  are  said  to  possess  a  remarkable  similarity  to  each 
other,  while  they  differ  widely  from  those  of  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the  speech  is,  its  bearing  a  strict  analogy  to  the  state  of  the 
people,  the  most  improved  having  a  redundancy  of  expressions  for  familiar  subjects, 
and  an  equal  deficiency  of  terms  for  all  the  higher  and  abstract  ones.  The  Javanese 
language  is  the  most  polished  and  copious,  and  its  Literature  also  claims  the  same 
superiority ;  but  though  it  may  be  curious  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  general 
history  of  the  archipelago,  or  that  of  Java,  in  particular,  it  has  not  the  subli- 
mity, pathos,  tenderness,  or  harmony,  that  can  render  it  interesting  to  Europeans. — 
A  want  of  Education  among  the  Javanese  is  a  striking  characteristic.  Literature 
is  never  made  a  branch  of  instruction,  but  is  altogether  left  to  circumstances;  and  is 
considered  rather  as  an  accomplishment  than  as  an  object  of  utility.  Arithmetic 
and  all  other  branches  of  science  are  unknown,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  In  the  whole  population,  indeed,  of  an  extensive  village,  there 
cannot  always  be  found  a  single  person  who  has  acquired  these  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge. A  more  favourable  result  cannot  be  expected  in  the  other  islands,  except  as 
it  relates  to  the  business  of  commerce  among  a  more  enterprising  people. 

In  this  region  the  contiguity  of  the  numerous  islands,  the  smoothness  of  the 
sea,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  navigation,  are  favourable  to  an  extended  inter- 
course with  each  other.  Unlike  other  countries,  all  their  migrations  are  by  water. 
Their  boats  and  their  canoes  are  to  these  islanders,  what  the  camel,  the  horse,  and 
the  ox  are  to  the  Arab  and  the  Tartar. 

Their  vegetable  and  animal  productions  are  peculiar,  and  always  copious.  They 
are  either  distinct  from  those  of  every  other  region,  or  important  varieties  of  such 
as  are  found  in  other  places.  Nor  are  the  productions  of  the  ocean  less  abundant 
and  various.  An  extensive  commercial  intercourse  has  not  only  subsisted  from  the 
most  remote  periods  between  one  island  and  another,  but  also  between  this  archi- 
pelago and  the  great  trading  nations  of  Asia,  and  subsequently  with  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  To  carry  on  this  commerce,  as  in  all  other  instances,  the  more  opulent 
and  civilized,  visited  the  country  of  those  who  had  made  less  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion. Strangers  have,  therefore,  always  frequented  this  archipelago,  while  the 
spirit  of  adventure  has  never  carried  the  natives  beyond  the  limits  of  those  seas  that 
bathe  their  own  shores.  All  the  products  of  their  country  are  also  exported  in 
their  raw  state,  or  merely  so  far  prepared  as  to  fit  them  for  being  conveyed  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another ;  but  the  articles  they  receive  in  return  are  the 
manufactures  of  the  countries  with  which  their  traffic  is  carried  on.  As  some  of 
the  peculiar  productions  of  these  islands  have  been  classed  among  the  daily  neces- 
saries of  the  unchangeable  Chinese,  the  intercourse  between  the  archipelago  and 
that  singular  nation  has  for  ages  been  extensive,  and  in  this  trade  alone  they  employ 
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i      ,  ™  000  tons  of  shinning.     The  varied  products  of  this  vast  region  are  likewise 
about  30  0 00 onsot  s,  ,        S  Its  rice,  sago,  cotton,  and  indigo,  its 

transported  t  o.  U  otoc    g  J    ^  ^.^  lnctiolls,  with  ta  metals, 

SSJSSfS  olherpySous  stones,  are  now  well  known  in  all  the  great  marts 

^^I'f'w^t^S'curiosities  of  this  interesting  tract  must  conclude  this 

brief  ske7cht-u  ^mediate  connexion  with  the  preceding  remarks  are   the  buds  - 

t  tha    form  such  a  valuable  export  in  the  Chinese  trade,     lhese  are  produced 

nests  that  form  sucn  a  yaiua  .      h    Sumatriun  chain.    In  Java, 

iU  ,nanr  °      T  I  ^     ,n  d  in  al   the    ock;  pa  ts  of  the  country,  wherever  suitable 
V^UC^^Zl^^yZ^^L^eut\y  are  not  confined  to  the  sea. 

ShotSS^ 

somepecnha^owe,of  Sec«.»'.       «  of  t|]e  na,ives  describe 

the  eggs  are  laid.     1  he  co lour   s  t 1 ,e n  ^  fte  Wrds 

Kb^LS^^^afdtoaerilared.    They  are  collected  twice. 

^aiuTtne  best  are  found  in  da,,,,,  caves and »  ™  ^,  ^  box^C 

exposure  to  the   rays  <**•»*£  pie    of  the  test  paekage,  at  Canton  is 

fcaSA^M  more  than  ^5  18s.  C--d,  w* 

already  ""f^^HCffinVS  for  this  JU»  commodity,  and  why 

J^U^r^Shtnac^nTa^  equally  inexplicable   The  sensualists  of  that 

X  think  them  powerfully 'stimulant  and  tonic;  but  others  who  «*•*>«* 

"*X«  for,  T'f  EMSXSt.  *S3-£  £5 .o  »S 

S  «« «T-  «  " mong  &££  £&  from  the  quantity  annua.ly 
this  strange  rast en reva  g  urdbwho  had  the  best  means  of  gaming 

several  years)  at  242,0001bs  ;  and  the  export  value  at  L  284,291).     A  laiae  sum  ior 

VeiTF;WClrai;Sders  are  unacquainted  with  the  romantic  fables ,of Fo^ 
relative  to  the  celebrated  Upas,  or  poison-tree  of  Java  ;  and  perhaps  still  fewer  with 
the »^ ^  story  as  embodied  by  the  fascinating  genius  of  Djwtn, ,m  his  Loves  ot 
SrPlants"  Though  most  of  the  circumstances  contained  in  that  account  are 
Pxn-alaoant  forge  es,  the  existence  of  a  tree  in  Java,  from  the  sap  of  which  a  poison 
i p  epafe equally  fetal  when  thrown  into  the  circulation, with  the  strongest  mineral 
F?nffsa?ictulaced  by  Dr.  Hwsfield,  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy  by  an 
FTouS  num  si  ed PhTtl  e  Transaction  " of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Batovu*. 
BeS  tPh™trle  from  which  this  poison  is  **ft££**£  ££* 
in  some  of  the  other  islands,  there  is  likewise  a  shrub,  thought  to  be  peculiar  to 
Tava  that  vields  a  poison  far  exceeding  that  of  the  upas  in  violence.  The  noted 
J™  of  ^ his  island  Fs  the  Anchar,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  forests  of 
Kva  Tle^s  em  is  cylindrical,  and  completely  free  from  branches  to  the  height  of 
ffi«M»^8oS  It  then  sends  out  several  large  branches  horizontally 
from  S  ho  hers  rise  and  form  a  hemispherical,  but  not  very  regular,  head.     The 
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stem  is  covered  with  a  whitish  bark,  slightly  bursting  into  longitudinal  furrows  ; 
and  when  wounded  yields  a  milky  juice  from  which  the  poison  is  prepared.  The 
secret  of  the  preparation  is  said  to  be  confined  to  a  few  people  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island.  Dr.  Horsfield  visited  the  tree  himself  to  collect  the  juice  ; 
and  his  experience  completely  falsified  the  terrific  accounts  which  had  been  circula- 
ted respecting  the  effects  of  its  effluvia  on  both  animal  and  vegetable  life.  In  the 
account  above  referred  to  he  observes,  "  The  Anchar,  like  the  trees  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  plants  ;  in  no  instance  have  I 
observed  the  ground  naked  or  barren  in  its  immediate  circumference.  The  largest 
tree  I  met  with  in  Balambangan,  was  so  closely  environed  by  the  common  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  forests  in  which  it  grew,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  approach 
it.  Several  vines  and  climbing  shrubs,  in  complete  health  and  vigour,  adhered  to 
it,  and  ascended  to  nearly  half  its  height ;  and,  at  the  time  I  visited  the  tree  and 
collected  the  juice,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  egregious  misrepresentation  of 
Foersch.  Several  young  trees  spontaneously  sprung  from  seeds  that  had  fallen  from 
the  parent,  put  me  in  mind  of  a  line  in  Darwin's  Botanic  garden  : — 

•  Chained  at  his  root  two  scion  demons  dwell,' 

while  in  recalling  his  beautiful  description  of  the  upas,  my  vicinity  to  the  tree  gave 
me  reason  to  rejoice  that  it  was  founded  on  fiction." 

The  shrub  from  which  the  poison  is  obtained  is  the  Chetik,  which  grows  only 
in  close,  shady,  and  almost  inaccessible  forests.  It  is  a  large  winding  shrub,  the 
roots  of  which  run  to  a  considerable  distance  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
and  it  is  from  the  bark  of  these  roots  that  the  poison  is  prepared. 

Volcanoes  have  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  common  natural  pheno- 
mena of  these  islands.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  insert  a  few  particulars  respecting 
an  eruption  that  took  place  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  in  April,  1815.  Sir  T.  S. 
Raffles  was  then  at  Java,  and  directed  a  circular  to  the  different  residents,  requesting 
each  to  transmit  to  the  government  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  eruption  which  occurred  within  his  own  knowledge.  From  these 
statements  a  perspicuous  account  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Assey,  and  published  in  the 
Batavian  transactions.  The  substance  of  these  accounts  has  also  been  thus  given  by 
the  Historian  of  Java.  "  Almost  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  intermitting  con- 
vulsions of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  as  they  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet  and 
the  authentic  accounts  of  the  naturalist,  but  the  most  extraordinary  of  them  can 
bear  no  comparison,  in  point  of  duration  and  force,  with  that  of  Tomboro.  This 
eruption  extended  perceptible  evidences  of  its  existence  over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable  portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  a 
circumference  of  a  thousand  statute  miles  from  its  centre,  by  tremulous  motions, 
and  the  report  of  explosions  ;  while  within  the  range  of  its  more  immediate  activity, 
embracing  a  space  of  three  hundred  miles  round  it,  it  produced  the  most  astonishing 
effects,  and  excited  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  On  Java,  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  it  seemed  to  be  awfully  present.  The  sky  was  overcast  at  noon-day 
with  clouds  of  ashes,  the  sun  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere,  whose  '  palpable'  den- 
sity he  was  unable  to  penetrate;  showers  of  ashes  covered  the  houses,  the  streets,  and 
the  fields,  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  ;  and,  amid  this  darkness,  explosions  were 
heard  at  intervals,  like  the  report  of  artillery  or  the  noise  of  distant  thunder.  So 
fully  did  the  resemblance  of  the  noises  to  the  report  of  cannon  impress  the  minds 
of  some  officers,  that  from  an  apprehension  of  pirates  on  the  coast,  vessels  were 
dispatched  to  afford  relief.  Superstition,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  was  busily  at  work,  and  attributed  the  reports  to  an  artillery  of  a  different 
description  to  that  of  pirates.     All  conceived  that  the  effects  experienced  might  be 
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caused  by  eruptions  of  some  of  the  numerous  volcanoes  of  the  island  ;  but  no  one 
could  have  conjectured  that  the  showers  of  ashes  which  darkened  the  air,  and 
covered  the  ground  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Java,  could  have  proceeded  from  a 
mountain  ofSumbawa  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles." 

Besides  a  multiplicity  of  mineral  wells  of  various  qualities,  springs  of  petroleum, 
and  stalactitic  caves,  which  abound  in  these  volcanic  islands,  another  still  more 
singular  volcanic  phenomenon  is  the  mud  volcanoes,  between  the  districts  of  Grobogan 
and  Blora.  They  are  described  as  "  Salt  wells"  by  Dr.  Horsefield  in  the  ButuLinit 
Transactions,  where  he  observes,  "  About  the  centre  of  this  limestone  district,  is 
found  an  extraordinary  volcanic  phenomenon.  On  approaching  it  from  a  distance 
it  is  first  discovered  by  a  large  volume  of  smoke  rising  and  disappearing  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  seconds,  resembling  the  vapours  arising  from  a  violent  surf,  a  duH 
noise  is  heard,  like  that  of  distant  thunder.  Having  advanced  so  near,  that  the 
vision  was  no  longer  impeded  by  smoke,  a  large  hemispherical  mass  was  observed, 
consisting  of  black  earth,  mixed  with  water,  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  rising 
to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner,  and  as  it  were 
pushed  up  by  a  force  beneath,  which  suddenly  exploded  with  a  dull  noise,  and 
scattered  about  a  volume  of  black  mud  in  every  direction.  After  an  interval  of 
two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  seconds,  the  hemispherical  body  of  mud  or 
earth  rose  and  exploded  again.  In  the  same  manner  this  volcanic  ebullition  goes  on 
without  interruption,  throwing  up  a  globular  body  of  mud,  and  dispersing  it 
with  violence  through  the  neighbouring  plain.  The  spot  where  the  ebullition 
occurs  is  nearly  circular  and  perfectly  level ;  it  is  covered  only  with  earthy  particles 
impregnated  with  salt  water,  which  are  thrown  up  from  below  ;  the  circumference 
mav  be  estimated  at  about  half  an  English  mile." 
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TABLE  I. 

Comparative  Extent  of  the  principal  Islands  in  the  Oriental  Archipelago. 

The  Numbers  are  designed  to  represent  the   real  extent  of  the  several   Islands,    but   thev  can  onlv  be 
considered  as  approx.mat.ons,  yet  they  afford  a  good  comparative  view  of  the  subject.  Y  J 


Geo.  sq.  miles. 

Borneo     212,500 

Sumatra 130,000 

Celebes   55,000 

Java    50,000 

Lucon 30,000 

Mindanao    25,000 

Timor 9,000 

Floris 6,300 

Gilolo  ..... 4,500 

Ceram 4,300 

Palawan 3,800 


Geo.  sq.  miles. 

Samar      3,800 

Sumbawa    3,600 

Banca 3,400 

Aroo    3,400 

Panay     3,300 

Booro 2,800 

Leyte 2,800 

Negros     2,750 

Mindoro 2,700 

Lombok 1,900 

Bali 1,700 


Geo.  sq.  miles. 

Billiton 1,600 

Timor  Laut   1,600 

Zebu ],550 

Butung 1,400 

Bohol    900 

Batchian   600 

Catandreanes    ....  450 

Amboyna 370 

Bassilan    300 

Sooloo 250 


TABLE  II. 


Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  the  principal  places  in  the  Asiatic  Isles. 

The  Latitudes  are  both  North  and  South,  but  the  Longitudes  all  East. 


Names  of  Places. 


Achen        Sumatra 

Amboyna Fort  Victoria 

Aroo   I.  S.  extremity     

Bali  (Peak) 

Banea  I (Motwpin  hill) 

Bassilan.  I.  W.  end 

1         —     E.  end     

Batavia        jma 

Batcliian  I.  S.  E.  extremity    ... 

Billiton  I.  S.  E.  end 

Bohol  I.  W.  end        

E.  end , 

Booro  I.  N.  W.  end 

Butung  I.  S.  point      

Cayeli  Bay Boo 

Catandreanes  I.  S.  point...     , 

N.  W.  point     . 

Ceram  I.  S.  W.  point 
— ^—     S.  E.  point  .. 
Dooda(cape)    ... 

Flat  point 

Floris  I.  S.  W.  end 
Gilolo  I.  S.  point 
■  N.  point 

Java  head 

Kima 

Konneroongan  point  ..     Borneo 

Leyte  I.  S.  point        

N.  W.  point 

Lombok  I.  Peak       

Lucon  I.  S.  E.  point  ..    ...    ... 

— S.  W.  point 

—     N.W.  point 

— —    N.  E.  point 

Macassar    Celebei 


Latitudes.     Longitudes. 
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AFRICA. 


GENERAL  VIEW. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Progressive  Geography — 
Seas — Bays  and  Gulfs — Peninsulas  and  Promontories — General  Surface — Moun- 
tains— Rivers — Lakes — Climate  and  Seasons — 'Soil  and  Productions — Religions — 
Civil  and  Political  State — Division. 


AFRICA  is  a  term  by  which  the  ancients  designated  one  of  the  three  great  parts 
into  which  they  divided  the  Old  World.  Various  conjectures  have  been  offered  by 
the  learned  relatively  to  the  derivation  of  this  Name.  Bochart  deduced  it  from  the 
Punic  wov&feric,  signifying  an  ear  of  corn,  and  referring  to  the  fertility  of  those 
parts  of  the  country  that  were  then  known,  particularly  Egypt  and  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Others  have  derived  it  from  havarca,  denoting  the  country  of 
Barca,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  in  the  northern 
region  of  this  continent ;  while  some  have  found  it  in  sine  frigore,  as  expressing  the 
heat  of  the  Climate.  Among  the  other  roots,  however,  from  which  the  word  Africa 
may  have  been  derived,  is  the  Hebrew  term  phreka,  broken  off,  or  separated,  which 
strongly  expresses  the  relation  of  this  continent  in  reference  to  Asia,  (from  which  it 
is  nearly  detached)  the  original  country  of  mankind.  Thus  Aphreka,  slightly 
modified,  is  Africa,  the  detached  or  separated  country. 

Though  the  term  Africa  had  not  always  the  same  signification  as  at  present,  it 
has  long  been  employed  by  geographers  to  denote  the  vast  south-eastern  peninsula  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Its  Situation  is,  therefore,  south  of  Europe,  and  west  of 
Asia.  From  the  former  it  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  latter 
by  the  Red  sea  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  These  are  consequently  its  Boundaries 
on  the  north  and  part  of  the  east;  while  the  Indian  ocean  washes  the  remainder 
of  the  eastern  shores,  the  great  southern  ocean  limits  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic on  the  west. 

Africa  extends  from  Cape  Serra,  about  the  middle  of  the  37th  degree  of  north, 
to  Cape  L'Aguitlas,  in  the  35th  of  south,  latitude ;  and  from  Cape  Verd  in  the  18th 
degree  of  west,  to  Cape  Guardafui,  in  the  52d  of  east,  longitude.  Its  greatest  length 
is,  therefore,  about  4300  geographical  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  exceeds  4100. 
Africa  is  less  than  either  Asia  or  America  ;  and  is  perhaps  the  third  in  population  as 
well  as  in  magnitude ;  but  in  the  estimation  of  the  politician  and  the  philosopher,  it 
is  of  far  less  importance  than  any  of  the  other  great  divisions. 
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None  of  the  topics  included  in  African  geography  involve  more  uncertainty, 
or  present  greater  obstacles  in  the  attainment  of  truth,  than  the  subject  of  Popula- 
tion. No  estimate  can  be  formed  that  is  not  in  a  great  measure  conjectural ; 
and  the  few  that  have  been  given  are  not  so  remarkable  for  any  thing,  as  for 
their  difference  from  each  other.  Mr.  Pinkerton  states  the  utmost  population  of 
this  continent  at  30  millions,  or  "perhaps  at  20  millions.  Make  Brun,  raises  the 
number  of  inhabitants  to  70  millions.  M.  Golberry  (Foyage  en  Aj'rique)  makes 
it  160  millions;  and  Mr. Beaufoy,  in  a  communication  to  the  African  Association, 
estimates  the  population  of  the  interior,  independent  of  those  on  the  coast,  at  100 
millions. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  the  best  mode  of  estimating  the  population  of 
this  continent,  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  any  given 
surface,  which  experience  may  seem  to  wan-ant  as  being  taken  for  the  medium  of 
the  whole,  and  then  to  calculate  the  number  from  this  standard.  The  whole  surface 
of  Africa,  according  to  the  estimates  founded  upon  the  most  correct  principles,  has 
been  found  to  be  little  more  than  nine  millions  of  square  geographical  miles.  But 
as  large  tracts  of  this  surface  are  known  to  be  barren  deserts,  incapable  of  support- 
ing even  a  scanty  population,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made,  and  allowing 
one-third  for  this,  there  will  remain  a  surface  of  six  millions  of  square  miles.  Much 
of  this  remaining  space,  however,  is  destitute  of  cultivation,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
support  a  great  population  ;  and  if  one-third  of  the  remainder  be  allowed  for  this 
cause  also,  we  shall  have  four  millions  of  square  miles  for  the  extent  of  cultivated 
Africa. 

When  Mr.  Penny,  an  African  trader,  who  was  familiar  with  the  coast  of  that 
continent,  was  examined  on  the  subject  of  its  population,  he  stated  that  he  thought 
every  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  coast  and  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  America, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  apparent  equality  in  the  population  of  each.  Vir- 
ginia contained  at  that  time  a  medium  population  of  about  26^  inhabitants  on  each 
square  mile.  M. Golberry,  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  gives  the  population  of 
several  states  on  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  as  ascertained  by  the  French 
colonial  administration.     The  following  are  the  principal  results,  viz. 

District!.             Square  Leagues.  Inhabitants. 

Cayor      2000         180,000 

Sin 140         60,000 

Salum 1500         300,000 

Barra 252         200.000 

Bambouk   1000        60,000 

Now,  as  the  extent  of  surface  was  estimated  in  French  leagues,  this  statement 
gives  rather  more  than  26  inhabitants  to  each  square  geographical  mile;  aresult  which 
presents  a  striking  coincidence  with  Mr.  Penny's  statement.  Some  of  the  uncul 
tivated  districts  of  Africa  undoubtedly  fall  short  of  this  number ;  but  there  are 
others  of  great  extent  that  far  exceed  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  standard  of  the  whole.  Hence  four  millions  of  square  miles,  multiplied  by  26^ 
give  1 06  millions  of  inhabitants  for  the  whole  population  of  this  continent. 

Various  circumstances  conspire  to  invest  Africa  with  an  interest,  and  to  diffuse 
a  charm  over  all  that  it  contains  beyond  what  attaches  to  most  other  countries. 
This  interest  is  coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of  our  knowledge  respecting  it,  and  all 
that  has  transpired  in  recent  times  has  rather  deepened  than  effaced  the  first 
impression.  So  varied  are  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  region,  that 
readers  the  most  dissimilar  are  interested  in  the  subject. — Antiquity  has  placed  its 
broad  seal  upon  this  continent, — Science  owns  it  as  her  birth-place. — Association 
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groups  Egypt  and  Carthage,  Greece  and  Rome,  Cleopatra  and  Antony,  Hannibal 
and  Scipio;  but  while  recollection  paints  the  bright  scenes  of  past,  sympathy  mourns 
over  the  dark  shades  of  the  present. — Much  of  Africa  has  in  all  ages  been  a  Terra 
Incognita,  and  as  objects  are  so  magnified  by  the  medium  through  which  they  arc 
dimly  seen,  they  leave  no  distinct  impression  upon  the  mind.  Obscurity  still 
spreads  her  veil  over  its  interior,  and  all  that  has  transpired  respecting  it,  is  rather 
calculated  to  excite  than  gratify  curiosity.  The  contrast  of  nature,  too,  in  all  the 
variety  of  her  appearances,  with  what  we  behold  in  the  land  of  our  nativity,  heightens 
the  desire  for  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  this  obscure  part  of  the  globe. 

Nor  can  the  sensible  mind  contemplate  Africa  without  reverting  to  that  inhuman 
traffic  which  so  long  disgraced  the  nations  of  Christendom,  or  separate  it  from  the 
recollection  of  those  reiterated  exertions,  and  eloquent  appeals  to  the  British 
senate  for  its  abolition  ;  while  it  participates  with  unmingled  satisfaction  in  the 
final  triumph  of  charity,  benevolence,  and  freedom,  over  avarice,  cruelty,  and  oppres- 
sion. Thus  the  very  scene  that  furnished  the  victims,  and  enflamed  the  passions  of 
the  one  party,  fired  the  zeal  and  crowned  the  magnanimity  of  the  other;  and  while 
humanity  weeps  over  the  wrongs  that  Africa  has  suffered,  philanthropy  finds  it  a 
field  more  than  commensurate  to  the  utmost  amplitude  of  her  exertions. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  continent,  except  as  it  related 
to  Egypt  and  the  parts  immediately  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean,  was  very  con- 
fined, and  it  was  not  till  religious  zeal,  combined  with  a  thirst  for  maritime  discovery 
and  commercial  enterprise,  had  roused  Europe  from  its  lethargy,  that  the  other 
parts  of  Africa  became  the  subject  of  keen  research.  Though  by  this  means  the 
limits  of  the  continent  were  ascertained,  and  commercial  establishments  formed  in 
various  places  along  its  shores,  the  interior  was  still  an  immense  void — a  mere  blank 
in  the  volume  of  geographical  knowledge.  It  was,  therefore,  reserved  for  subse- 
quent ages  to  make  us  partially  acquainted  with  these  regions. 

We  have  already  briefly  sketched  the  principal  discoveries  of  the  earlier  periods 
in  the  historical  part  of  the  Introduction  ;  but  the  present  delineation  of  its 
Progressive  Geography  demands  a  more  ample  detail.  The  bold  undertaking 
of  the  five  Nasamonian  youths  in  attempting  to  explore  this  unknown  continent, 
with  Major  Rennell's  inference  from  the  account  of  the  expedition  left  by  Herodotus, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  endeavour  of  Cambyses  to  march  his  army 
south  and  south-west  of  Egypt,  was  still  more  romantic  and  visionary  ;  and  though 
conquest  was  doubtless  the  ultimate  object,  a  species  of  wild  curiosity  mingled 
itself  with  the  impelling  cause.  He  divided  his  army  into  two  columns;  the  one 
he  led  against  the  southern  Ethiopians,  the  other  he  sent  against  the  Ammonians, 
who  inhabited  an  oasis  in  the  Lybian  desert.  As  the  basis  of  the  expedition  was 
folly,  the  result  couid  scarcely  be  less  than  destruction.  After  suffering  every  pos- 
sible hardship,  heightened  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  king,  who  proudly  thought  all 
nature  ought  to  be  subservient  to  his  wishes,  a  part  of  the  first  division  returned  to 
Thebes  without  even  approaching  the  object  of  their  destination.  All  that  was  ever 
known  of  the  other  party  was,  that  they  neither  reached  Ammon  nor  returned  to 
Egypt.  Instead,  therefore,  of  removing  the  veil  which  then  hung  over  the  Lybian 
deserts,  those  efforts  rather  increased  the  mingled  sentiment  of  terror  and  venera- 
tion with  which  they  were  previously  regarded, — a  sentiment  that  remained  till  the 
arrival  of  a  conqueror,  whom  nature  had  taught  to  despise  difficulties,  and  experi- 
ence, to  vanquish  them.  When  the  career  of  conquest  had  led  Alexander  to  Mem- 
phis, he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  son  of  that  reputed  deity.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  hope  of  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  these  awful  solitudes,  and  of  vanquish- 
ing the  difficulties  before  which  others  had  fallen,  had  not  their  influence  on  the 
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mind  of  the  enthusiastic  Macedonian.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  fate  of 
his  predecessors  in  this  untrodden  path,  but  he  had  been  too  long  the  favourite  of 
fortune  to  doubt  her  smiles,  and  he  was  too  much  the  child  of  ambition,  not  to 
undertake  what  others  had  failed  to  accomplish.  The  blind  goddess  once  more 
favoured  the  hero, — a  fortunate  shower  saved  his  troops  from  the  fatal  consequences 
to  which  they  were  exposed, — and  his  invincible  phalanx  easily  procured  him  the 
honour  he  sought. 

During  the  liberal  and  enlightened  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  doubtless  directed  to  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  the  Roman  writers  at  this 
period  manifested  the  same  curiosity  that  animated  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  But 
what  steps  were  taken  to  gratify  this  laudable  curiosity,  and  remove  the  obscurity 
that  hung  like  a  cloud  over  that  large  portion  of  the  ancient  world,  is  uncertain, 
except  a  brief  notice  of  two  Roman  expeditions  that  crossed  the  desert  bordering  on 
the  northern  zone  that  skirts  the  Mediterranean.  Yet,  though  the  means  are  un- 
known, the  fruits  were  manifest  in  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman,  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahomedan,  power,  efFected  a 
great  revolution  in  the  geography  of  Africa.  The  first  ages  of  the  Caliphate  pro- 
mised a  result  very  different  from  what  has  been  realized.  The  sceptre  was  swayed 
by  enlightened  princes,  the  arts  of  peace  were  fostered  in  the  midst  of  war,  and 
science,  which  had  become  almost  extinct  in  every  other  region,  was  cherished  by 
the  votaries  of  the  crescent,  though  the  ultimate  effect  of  Mahomedanism,  has  been 
to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization,  and  substitute  barrenness  for  fertility,  and  bar- 
barity for  refinement.  When  the  Arabs  entered  Africa,  a  knowledge  of  surrounding 
regions  was  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  their  commerce  and  their  conquests — 
the  nature  of  their  country,  and  the  habits  of  their  life,  fitted  them  for  both,  and  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  which  presented  obstacles  so  insurmountable  to  all  other  people, 
were  to  them  merely  a  repetition  of  difficulties  they  had  been  trained  to  contemplate 
and  to  vanquish.  The  Arab  and  his  camel,  therefore,  found  themselves  on  a 
congenial  soil;  and  they  not  only  traversed,  but  established  a  regular  route  across,  the 
great  desert,  which  the  same  commercial  spirit  that  animated  the  first  Mussulman 
in  this  arduous  task  has  still  preserved.  After  traversing  the  northern  shore  as  far 
as  the  kingdom  of  Barca,  they  endeavoured  to  penetrate  towards  the  south,  and  pass- 
ing through  Fezzan  and  the  great  oasis  of  Aghades,  and  some  other  smaller  ones, 
they  found  a  fertile  country,  the  beauty  and  riches  of  which  were  no  doubt  height- 
ened by  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it.  The  same  route  is 
still  followed  by  the  Cassina  caravan,  which  travels  from  Egypt  to  the  interior. 
The  report  which  these  adventurers  spread  on  their  return,  but  particularly  the 
gold  they  procured,  induced  all  those  who  were  either  discontented  or  distressed  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  interior;  and  before  the  12th  century  the  banks  of  the  Niger 
were  covered  with  kingdoms  and  states  in  which  Mahomedans  formed  the  chief 
ruling  powers.  The  empire  of  Bornou  was  explored  about  the  same  time,  and  as 
they  passed  towards  the  west,  they  opened  new  routes  through  the  deserts  that  still 
separated  them  from  the  fertile  country  of  Nigritia.  Thus  these  people  successively 
traversed  all  the  regions  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  to  those  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Abyssinia  and  Nubia,  which  had  adopted  Christianity,  and  firmly  resisted 
both  the  sword  and  the  faith  of  the  Moslems.  A  species  of  truce  was  allowed  ior 
commercial  purposes,  and  the  merchants  met  on  the  respective  frontiers  to  barter 
their  commodities. 

When  tlie  night  of  inglorious  ages  had  passed  over  Europe,  and  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  began  to  rouse  her  dormant  powers  from  their  long  repose,  an  energy 
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was  displayed  proportionate  to  the  torpor  by  which  it  had  been  preceded  ;  and  in 
nothing  was  this  renewed  activity  and  enterprise  so  manifest  as  in  the  ardour  of 
maritime  discovery.  Various  circumstances  had  prepared  the  Portuguese  to  take  the 
lead  in  these  enterprises,  which  theydid  in  thel5thand  16th  centuries  with  unparalleled 
ardour.  Avariceor  fanaticism  seems  necessarytogiveimpulsetogreat  undertakings  in 
an  agewhen  the  soberdeductions  of  philosophy,or  the  warmer  feelings  of  benevolence, 
were  inadequate  to  the  task,  and  by  both  these  were  the  earlier  pursuits  of  the 
Portuguese  strongly  characterised.  A  vague  report  that  a  mysterious  personage 
existed  in  the  east,  under  the  title  of  Prester  John,  had  gained  credit  among  them. 
It  was  believed  that  a  christian  prince  reigned  some  where  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Africa,  whose  dominions  reached  far  towards  the  opposite  coast,  and  they  conceived 
that  by  penetrating  from  the  western  shore  they  should  soon  reach  the  frontier  of 
that  kingdom.  The  search  for  gold,  too,  was  another  cause  which  impelled  them 
to  traverse  the  interior.  All  the  expeditions,  therefore,  that  sailed  to  the  shore  of  this 
continent,  were  ordered  to  inquire  if  the  inhabitants  knew  any  thing  of  this  monarch. 
Every  opportunity  was  to  be  embraced  for  entering  the  interior  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  making  all  possible  inquiry  for  the  object  of  their  researches  ; 
and  whenever  the  name  of  any  sovereign  could  be  obtained,  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  inquire  if  he  were  Prester  John,  or  if  he  could  give  any  information  where  that 
personage  could  be  found. 

While  sailing  along  the  shores  of  the  Sahara,  which  presented  then  only  a 
"  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and  sky,"  they  found  no  inducement  to  enter  the 
country  ;  but  after  passing  Cape  Blanco,  the  coast  became  more  fertile,  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  soon  opened  to  receive  them.  Gold  and  ivory 
were  brought  down  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the  ideas  of  conquest  and  of 
settlement  took  possession  of  their  minds,  while  a  trade  was  opened  with  the  natives. 
At  that  time  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Jaloffs,  who  inhabited  the  country  between 
these  rivers,  had  been  expelled  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  a  relative,  and 
he  applied  to  the  Portuguese  for  assistance  in  restoring  him  to  the  government  of 
his  country.  The  hope  of  gaining  a  footing  in  that  part  of  Africa,  induced  a  ready 
compliance  with  this  request,  and  an  armament  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  out.  But 
before  this  was  accomplished  a  quarrel  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the 
prince  and  the  Portuguese  commander,  and  the  former  was  slain.  The  armament, 
however,  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  Gambia,  and  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
African  princes  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  the  business  of  the  expedition  had  thus 
terminated,  embassies  were  sent  to  several  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  Besides  the  princes  who  were  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Sene- 
gal, the  king  of  Tombuctoo  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those  to  whom  they  sent  to 
inquire  after  Prester  John,  or  to  discover  the  source  of  the  gold  and  ivory  that  were 
brought  down  the  river,  and  exchanged  for  European  merchandize,  but  no  particu- 
lar account  of  their  transactions  in  this  latter  place  is  recorded.  All  were  of  course 
unsuccessful,  as  it  respected  the  imaginary  object  of  their  research;  but,  that  they  pene- 
trated far  into  the  country  on  these  occasions,  and  gained  a  permanent  establishment 
in  this  part  of  Africa,  is  proved  by  the  number  of  Portuguese  residents  afterwards 
found,  both  by  the  English  and  the  French.  When  the  latter  people  penetrated  into 
Bambouk,  they  also  discovered  a  mixture  of  Portuguese  words  in  the  language  of 
that  distant  country.  From  these  circumstances  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
the  Portuguese  government  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Africa; 
but  the  narrow  jealousy  by  which  individuals  and  states  are  too  often  actuated, 
caused  much  of  it  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

These  exertions  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  were  not,  however,  restricted  to 
this  particular  quarter.     The  castle  of  Mina,  on   the  Gold  coast,  had  been  esta- 
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blishcd,  as  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  power,  and  as  the  point  from  which  their 
future  advances  were  to  be  made.  The  river  Zaire  was  soon  afterwards  discovered, 
and  called  by  them  the  Congo,  from  the  kingdom  through  which  it  flowed.  This  afforded 
another  opening  to  the  interior,  and  they  were  favourably  received  by  the  king  of 
Congo.  A  party  of  catholic  missionaries  proceeded  to  that  kingdom  in  1645.  Their 
success  allowed  them  not  only  to  traverse  the  kingdom  of  Congo  itself,  but  many 
of  the  neighbouring  states.  Other  parts  of  the  western  coast  were  also  penetrated 
by  this  enterprising  people.  The  English  likewise  ascended  the  Gambia,  and  the 
French,  the  Senegal,  still  higher  than  the  Portuguese  had  done,  and  gained  much 
information  relative  to  the  adjacent  countries  ;  but  as  the  gold  and  trade  of  the 
interior  were  the  chief  objects  of  research,  the  jealousy  of  the  Moorish  merchants 
was  immediately  excited,  and  the  information  they  collected  respecting  the  countries 
they  did  not  visit  cannot  always  be  relied  upon.  After  passing  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Portuguese  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  where 
they  not  only  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  but  also  used 
every  means  to  possess  themselves  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  interior  from  which  the 
supplies  were  brought  to  the  coast.  This,  however,  was  an  object  they  were  never 
able  to  accomplish  -,  for,  after  a  series  of  disastrous  expeditions,  all  they  could  effect 
was  the  maintenance  of  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  river  Zambeze  for  the  protection  of 
their  trade  with  the  districts  where  the  mines  were  situated. 

From  this  slight  sketch,  it  is  obvious  that  the  deepest  inroads  that  had  yet 
been  made  by  Europeans  were  but  comparatively  small,  and  they  were  often  distant 
from  each  other,  while  in  but  few  places  had  the  country  been  penetrated  at  all. 
For  thousands  of  miles  the  very  shore  was  scarcely  known ;  and,  where  that  had 
been  visited,  the  object  was  the  gratification  of  avarice  rather  than  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Gold  and  slaves  were  the  objects  of  search,  and  those  employments 
were  too  sordid  for  the  adventurers  to  leave  the  shore  unless  it  was  to  plunder  the 
country  in  order  to  complete  the  cargo. 

In  this  state  was  our  knowledge  of  that  continent  towards  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  The  difficulty  of  penetration  is  incomparably  increased  by  the  want  of 
inland  seas.  Its  whole  contour  is  scarcely  indented  with  a  single  bay,  and  the  large 
rivers  are  extremely  few,and  separated  by  almost  immeasurable  deserts.  The  labours 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  however,  had  effected  something.  Some  bright 
specks  were  seen  upon  the  African  horizon  ;  but  when  all  the  scattered  rays  that 
were  reflected  from  these  were  collected  into  one  focus,  they  were  merely  sufficient 
to  make  the  darkness  visible. 

Considered  separately,  they  afforded  some  glimpses,  it  is  true,  but  these  were 
merely  like  sparks  from  the  smitten  steel,  which  diffuse  a  feeble  and  momentary 
ray  over  the  spot  on  which  we  stand,  while  all  around  seems  darker  than  before. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  establishment  of  the  African  Association,  in  1788, 
(xlvii,)  which  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  discovery,  as  it  relates  to  this 
continent.  Interest  had  been  the  pole  star  by  which  all  former  attempts  had  been 
directed;  but  now  the  object  was  reversed ;  it  was  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  the  diffusion  of  humanity,  that  was  the  animating  principle.  The  object  was 
at  once  simple,  definite,  and  noble,  and  wealth,  rank,  science,  and  honour,  were 
combined  in  its  accomplishment.  The  plan  was  to  engage  persons  qualified  by 
enterprise  and  intelligence,  to  explore  the  dark  recesses  of  this  continent,  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  undertaking,  and  to  give  the  world  the  result  of  their  labours. — 
It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  institutions,  to  point 
out  one  more  fortunate  in  the  subjects  of  its  choice  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
objects,  or  more  unfortunate  in  the  success  that  attended  them. 

The  first  person  they  engaged  in  this  arduous  undertaking  was  Mr.  hedyardi 
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who  had  lived  for  several  years  among  the  American  Indians,  had  sailed  round 
the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  encompassed  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  foot,  and 
traversed  the  wilds  of  Siberia  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  After  returning  to 
this  country  he  was  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Association  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
such  was  his  devotedness  to  the  work,  that  on  being  asked  when  he  would  be  ready 
to  set  off,  he  replied  "  To-morrow  morning."  He  was  to  have  attempted  the  route 
through  the  widest  part  of  the  continent,  from  east  to  west,  in  the  supposed  latitude 
of  the  Niger,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sailed  to  Egypt,  where,  from  visiting  the  slave 
markets,  he  gained  much  useful  information  respecting  the  interior,  the  mode  of 
travelling,  and  other  practical  subjects  ;  but  before  the  caravans  departed  he  w;.^ 
seized  with  an  illness  that  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  the  next  person  engaged  by  the  Association.  He  was  a  prisoner 
in  Morocco  for  three  years  of  his  youth,  and  afterwards  resided  sixteen  years  as  British 
Vice  Consul  in  that  kingdom,  and  on  his  return  to  England  was  made  oriental  in- 
terpreter to  the  king.  With  his  majesty's  permission  he  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  society,  and  was  appointed  to  proceed  by  way  of  Tripoli  to  Fezzan,  with  which, 
and  other  places  of  the  interior,  the  merchants  of  Tombuctoo  had  established  a 
regular  intercourse.  After  remaining  some  time  at  Tripoli,  he  commenced  his 
journey  under  the  protection  of  two  sherifs  ;  but  on  arriving  at  Mesurata,  it  was 
found  impracticable  to  proceed  in  consequenee  of  the  wars  among  the  Arab  tribes, 
through  which  they  must  pass.  Mr.  Lucas,  therefore,  employed  himself  some  time 
in  collecting  all  the  information  about  Fezzan  and  the  interior  that  could  be  obtained 
at  that  place,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

Shortly  after  this  Messrs.  Watt  and  Winterbottom  penetrated  from  Sierra  Leone 
to  the  capital  of  Foota  Jallo,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  Major  Houghton  next  entered 
Africa  in  the  service  of  the  Association.  He  had  resided  as  British  Consul,  in 
Morocco,  and  served  as  fort  Major  at  Goree;  and  as  the  Gambia  was  now  considered 
the  point  where  the  country  of  Nigritia  could  be  most  conveniently  explored,  he 
entered  that  river,  and  proceeded  to  Pisania,  a  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Yani, 
established  by  the  English  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  as  a  trading  factory.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  Mandingo  kingdom  of  Woolli,  and  afterwards  to  Ferbanna,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bombouk.  Thence  he  directed  his  course  northwards,  and 
endeavoured  to  pass  through  Ludamar.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and 
his  own  former  intentions,  he  appears  to  have  encumbered  himself  with  nume- 
rous articles  of  merchandize,  and  the  last  account  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Laidley,  at 
Pisania,  was  from  Simbing,  the  frontier  of  that  state.  This  was  dated  1st  September, 
1791,  and  was  written  with  a  pencil,  stating  that  he  was  "  in  good  health  on  his  way 
to  Tombuctoo,  robbed  of  all  his  goods  by  Fenda  Bucar's  son."  From  Jarra,  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  last-mentioned  place,  he  accompanied  some  Moorish  merchants 
by  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  plundered,  and  left  in  the  desert,  and  was 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  on  foot,  without  provisions,  to  Jarra,  where  it  is  believed 
he  died  of  a  dysentery.  Thus  was  the  association  deprived  of  a  second  traveller, 
whose  abilities  and  qualifications  afforded  the  most  encouraging  prospects  of 
success. 

Though  the  fate  of  Major  Houghton  was  for  sometime  uncertain,  his  death  was 
generally  believed,  and  the  society  endeavoured  to  find  some  other  person  to  prose- 
cute discoveries  in  this  part  of  Africa.  For  this  purpose  they  engaged  Mr.  Mungo 
Park,  whose  devotedness  to  the  arduous  undertaking  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
comment.  He  proceeded,  as  Major  Houghton  had  done,  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Laidley, 
at  Pisania,  to  wait  for  a  suitable  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  journey.  Leaving 
this  place  on  the  5th  of  December,  1795,  he  proceeded  eastward  till  he  crossed  the 
river  Faleme,  one  of  the  great  southern  tributaries  of  the  Senegal,  and  arrived  at 
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Fattcconda,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bondou,  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 
Proceeding  on  his  journey  he  was  soon  afterwards  stopped  on  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kajaaga,  but  from  thence  he  crossed  the  Senegal,  and  entered  the 
province  of  Kasson.  Mr.  Park  next  proceeded  to  Kemmo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
kaartu,  and  as  no  route  at  that  time  remained  open  to  Bambarra,  but  that  through 
Ludamar,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Major  Houghton  had  perished,  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  it ;  but  was  afterwards  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  northward  nearly  to 
the  borders  of  the  great  desert.  After  much  ill  treatment  he  escaped,  and  traversed 
a  wild  country  towards  the  east,  bending  his  route  a  little  to  the  south,  till  he 
reached  the  confines  of  Bambarra,  through  which  the  Niger  flows.  On  the  21st  of 
July,  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction,  he  saw  the  waters  of  the  Joliba  or  Niger, 
reflecting  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun  as  he  approached  Sego,  the  capital  of 
Bambarra,  where  he  represents  the  river  about  the  size  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
and  flowing  from  west  to  east.  He  travelled  nearly  70  miles  down  its  banks,  had 
arrived  within  200  miles  of  Tombuctoo,  and  had  ascertained  the  direction  of  the 
Niger;  but  as  he  was  deprived  of  all  possible  means  of  proceeding,  he  determined  to 
return  to  the  Gambia,  to  preserve  the  discoveries  he  had  made.  He,  therefore,  retraced 
his  steps  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  and  followed  that  stream  as  far  as 
it  appeared  to  be  navigable.  During  this  period  he  had  travelled  towards  the  south- 
west ;  but  on  quitting  the  Niger  he  bent  his  course  more  to  the  north,  and  crossed 
the  chief  streams  that  unite  to  form  the  Senegal  further  south  than  in  his  journey 
inward.  After  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Mandingoes,  and  that  of  the 
Jallonkas,  he  reached  his  friend  Dr.  Laidley's  on  the  5th  of  June,  whom  he  had  left 
18  months  before.  From  the  Gambia  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to 
England,  which  he  reached  towards  the  end  of  the  following  December.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  first  journey  of  Mr.  Park,  indisputably  the  most  important  of  any  that 
had  been  made  in  the  country  of  Nigritia.  Though  he  had  not  been  able  to  reach 
Tombuctoo  or  Houssa,  he  had  established  a  number  of  geographical  positions  to  the 
distance  of  about  1100  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Cape  Verd.  He  had  determined 
the  boundaries  of  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  pointed  out  the  sources  of  the  great 
rivers  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Niger  ,•  and  had  determined  the  direction  of 
this  last,  which  had  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy.  He  thus  rendered  the 
descriptions  of  the  interior  intelligible,  which,  from  a  contrary  course  being  assigned 
to  this  river,  had  been  involved  in  great  confusion. 

While  Mr.  Park  was  thus  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Africa 
from  the  western  coast,  Mr.  Browne,  impelled  by  curiosity,  attempted  on  his  own 
account,  to  accomplish  the  same  object  from  the  east.  With  this  view  he  left 
Assiut,  in  Egypt,  in  May,  1793,  in  company  with  the  Soudan  caravan,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  south  arrived  at  Darfur  on  the  23d  of  July,  where  he  was  stripped 
of  his  property,  and  remained  nearly  three  years  without  finding  it  practicable  to 
proceed  on  any  of  the  routes  he  had  contemplated.  Mr.  Browne  at  last  accomplished 
his  release  by  insinuating  to  the  merchants  belonging  to  the  caravan  about  to  set  off 
tor  Egypt,  the  danger  of  their  appearing  in  that  country  without  him,  by  which 
means  they  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  let  him  accompany  them,  and  he  returned 
to  Assiut  in  the  summer  of  1796.  Though  defeated  in  the  main  object  of  his 
enterprise,  Mr.  B.  obtained  much  information  relative  to  Dafur,  and  the  adjacent 
states,  which  were  previously  unknown  to  Europeans. 

The  next  individual  engaged  by  the  African  Association  was  Mr.  Horneman,  a 
German,  who  after  all  suitable  preparation  left  Egypt  in  September  1799,  in  company 
with  the  Cassina  caravan,  and  passed  through  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  From  this  place  they  pursued 
their  journey  to  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan.  After  this  Mr.  Horneman  visited 
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Fezzan.  From  the  information  lately  given  Captain  Lyon,  at  Mourzouk,  by  a 
merchant  who  accompanied  Horneman  in  much  of  his  subsequent  travels,  it  appears 
that  he  went  from  Fezzan  to  Bornou,  where  he  resided  three  or  four  months,  and 
then  left  it  with  the  kaffle  going  to  Kashna.  After  a  short  time  he  proceeded  with 
another  party  of  merchants  to  Noofy,  a  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Nil  or  Niger, 
and  arrived  at  Bakkanee  its  capital.  It  is  said  to  have  been  his  intention  to  have 
passed  through  Dagwumba  to  Ashantee,  which  he  understood  was  forty  days'  journey 
to  the  south ;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  dysentery  and  died  in  the  house  of  Ali  el 
Felatni,  at  Bakkanee.  Two  other  travellers  who  went  out  in  the  service  of  the  society 
soon  afterwards  perished. 

Unexampled  as  the  discoveries  of  Park  were,  they  rather  excited  than  dimi- 
nished curiosity.  The  mysterious  Niger  had  now  been  seen  by  European  eyes  ;  its 
course  was  found  to  be  from  the  ocean  towards  the  interior,  and  no  termination 
was  known  ;  while  the  information  he  had  gained  respecting  the  nations  on  its 
banks,  only  served  to  increase  the  interest  with  whicli  they  had  previously  been 
contemplated.  In  1801  the  government  resolved  to  send  out  a  new  expedition  to 
these  central  regions,  and  Park  was  invited  to  place  himself  at  its  head.  Notwith- 
standing the  dangers  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  and  the  hardships  he  had  so 
fully  suffered  in  his  former  journey,  the  invitation  awakened  his  enthusiasm,  and  he 
accepted  the  offer  with  all  the  devoted ness  of  his  previous  ardour.  As  only  the 
commencement  of  the  Niger,  and  the  termination  of  the  Zaire  or  Congo  had  been 
ascertained,  he  was  persuaded  that  they  were  the  same  river,  and  the  plan  of  this 
new  expedition  was  laid  accordingly.  He  proposed  to  proceed  to  Bambarra  nearly 
by  his  former  route,  and  there  build  two  boats,  each  forty  feet  long  and  eight  broad, 
and  with  these  to  descend  the  Niger  to  its  termination.  To  complete  this  daring 
enterprise,  he  required  36  Europeans,  six  of  whom  should  be  artificers,  and  the  rest 
soldiers,  with  asses,  to  carry  their  baggage,  tools,  and  presents  for  the  sovereigns 
through  whose  territories  they  might  pass.  Government  met  his  proposals  with  the 
utmost  liberality  ;  but  a  delay  took  place  in  fitting  out  the  expedition,  which  did 
not  reach  Goree  till  the  spring  of  1805.  All  the  necessary  arrangements  being 
completed,  Park  left  Pisania  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  crossed  the 
Falerne,  and  followed  a  route  between  those  which  lie  pursued  in  his  former  entrance 
and  return,  in  1 795.  Soon  after  they  had  crossed  this  river  they  were  overtaken  by 
a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  an  indication  of  the  near  approach  of  the  wet 
season.  On  the  19th  of  August  he  once  more  saw  the  Niger  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  near  the  place  where  he  had  last  quitted  it,  but  of  about  40  men 
who  accompanied  him  from  the  Gambia,  only  seven  had  survived,  and  these  were 
all  sick,  and  one  of  them  delirious,  without  hopes  of  recovery.  After  hiring  a 
canoe,  they  hastened  to  Bambarra,  when  Park  sent  a  messenger  to  Mansong,  the 
king  of  those  dominions,  entreating  permission  to  pass  through  his  territories,  and 
to  build  boats  for  navigating  the  Niger.  This  request  was  granted  ;  but  as  Man- 
song  expressed  no  desire  to  see  the  white-man,  he  hastened  to  Sansanding  without 
stopping  at  Sego,  the  capital.  Here  they  stayed  about  two  months,  but  being,  from 
sickness,  unable  to  construct  the  boats  they  intended,  they  made  a  vessel  by  fasten- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  canoes  of  the  country  together.  On  this  Mr.  Park  and  the 
remaining  few  embarked,  and  are  said  to  have  passed  the  great  lake  of  Dibbie,  and 
Toinbuctoo,  which  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  and 
afterwards  to  have  entered  into  the  territory  of  Houssa.  But  having  given  offence 
by  passing  some  of  the  native  princes  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  without 
stopping  to  bestow  presents,  the  party  were  attacked  by  great  numbers  as  they 
went  through  a  narrow  pass  in  the  river,  and  were  overpowered.  Some  of  them 
were  killed,  and  to  avoid  the  fury  of  their  enemies  Park  and  another  European  are 
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said  to  have  jumped  into  the  river  and  tried  to  escape  by  swimming,  hut  were 
drowned  in  the  attempt.  This  account  was  obtained  from  the  person  who  had  been 
Park's  guide  during  a  part  of  the  voyage  down  the  Niger;  and  the  length  of  time 
that  has  since  elapsed  without  any  more  favourable  tidings,  affords  a  lamentable 
confirmation  of  the  fact. 

The  late  expeditions  to  the  Congo  and  the  Niger,  terminated  with  adding 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  ;  but  the  captivities  of  Adams  and  Riley  are 
not  without  interest.  The  particulars,  however,  will  be  more  appropriate  in  the 
subsequent  descriptions,  as  well  as  those  of  Shabeeny's  travels,  and  Mollien's  visit 
to  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  continent. 

On  turning  to  the  physical  features  of  Africa,  a  singular  deficiency  is  immediately 
observed  in  its  Seas,  Bays,  and  Gulfs.  Unlike  the  other  great  parts  of  the  globe, 
not  an  inland  sea  can  be  called  exclusively  African.  The  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea  which  wash  its  northern  and  part  of  its  eastern  shores  have  already  been 
described  in  the  General  Views  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  no  other  iidet  deserves 
the  name.  Nor  is  there  any  known  recipient  in  the  interior  that  resembles  the 
Caspian  or  the  Aral,  unless  the  supposed  sea  of  Soudan  should  be  proved  really  to 
exist.  The  only  gulfs  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  the 
Syrtis  of  the  ancients  in  the  Mediterranean,  east  of  Tripoli,  and  the  gulf  of  Guinea 
north  of  the  equator  ;  but  this  is  a  wide  sweep,  and  should  rather  be  denominated  a 
bay  than  a  gulf.  Africa  is  also  equally  defective  in  Capes,  or  promontories,  for  its 
whole  coast  is  nearly  one  continued  line  of  unbroken  land.  The  principal  projections 
are  Cape  Verd,  on  the  west ;  Cape  Gardafui  on  the  east ;  and  the  noted  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  south. 

Many  of  the  Rivers  of  this  continent,  both  in  their  origin  and  course,  are  still 
enveloped  in  mystery,  and  the  deficiency  in  their  number,  as  compared  with  the  other 
continents,  has  been  considered  a  peculiar  feature  in  its  landscape.  The  Nile,  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and  the  Niger,  may  be  noticed  in  this 
general  sketch,  though  the  last  is  often  considered  merely  as  a  central  stream. 

The  Nile  has,  from  the  dawn  of  historical  narration  to  the  present  time,  been 
considered  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant rivers  on  the  globe.  Its  banks  were  the  early  seats  of  civilization,  and  its 
inundations  not  only  fertilized  the  soil,  but  gave  rise  to  the  first  dawnings  of  science. 
The  source  of  this  river,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  its  overflowings,  were  wholly 
unknown,  and  its  magnitude  surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  streams  with  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted.  Under  these  circumstances  it  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  liveliest  interest,  and  such  were  the  general  feelings  respecting  it,  that  to  have 
traced  the  source  of  this  mighty  stream  would  have  added  lustre  to  the  fame  of  the 
greatest  conqueror.  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers,  represent  the  Nile 
as  originating  in  the  western  regions  of  Africa,  and  flowing  through  the  country  of 
the  Ethiopians  or  Negroes,  and  by  this  means  they  seem  to  include  the  Niger  and 
the  Nile  in  the  same  stream.  Others,  however,  speak  of  its  source  as  wholly 
unknown,  placing  it  in  the  uninhabitable  districts  of  the  torrid  zone.  No  circum- 
stance can  shew  the  imperfection  of  ancient  knowledge  on  this  subject  more  than 
Alexander's  thinking  he  had  found  the  origin  of  tins  river  when  he  arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  Indus.  Ptolemy,  however,  had  obtained  better  information,  for  he  describes 
the  Nile  as  commencing  in  several  small  streams  that  spring  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Moon,  south  of  Ethiopia.  He  seems  to  have  considered  the  Bahr  el  Ablad,  or 
White  River,  as  the  principal  source,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  modern  experience; 
though  the  reports  of  the  Portuguese  Missionaries  who  resided  in  Abyssinia,  and 
the  general  opinion,  was  in  favour  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  which  Brace 
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traced  to  its  commencement.  The  most  authentic  information  on  this  subject,  how- 
ever, is  that  collected  by  Mr.  Browne  at  Darfur.  The  Bahr  el  Abiad  was  there 
described  as  formed  by  the  conflux  of  numerous  small  streams  descending  from  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains  called  Donga,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  that  were  called 
by  the  ancients  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  These  sources  are  about  the  6th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  25th  to  the  27th  of  east  longitude.  The  general 
stream  flows  at  first  towards  the  east  along  the  northern  base  of  the  mountains,  but 
soon  winds  gradually  to  the  north  till  that  becomes  its  final  direction.  Soon  after 
passing  the  15th  parallel,  it  is  joined  by  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  from  Abyssinia  ;  and 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  witnessed  the  junction  of  these  streams,  says  the  Abiad  brings  three 
times  the  quantity  of  water  to  the  union  that  its  rival  stream  conveys,  and  that  its 
channel  is  always  full,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  other  river  only  after  the 
rains.  The  Nile  waters  the  countries  of  Kordofan  and  Sennaar.  About  two  degrees 
north  of  the  junction  with  the  Azrek,  it  is  joined  by  the  Tacazze,  but  after  this,  it 
forces  its  way  through  the  Great  Nubian  desert,  and  flows  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
with  scarcely  an  additional  rivulet.  While  passing  through  Nubia  and  Dongola 
the  banks  are  so  high  as  to  prevent  any  beneficial  inundation,  and  the  water  that 
fertilizes  the  country  for  a  short  distance,  on  each  side,  is  raised  from  the  stream 
by  mechanical  power.  Before  it  reaches  the  plains  of  Egypt,  it  forms  two  noted 
cataracts.  These  are  occasioned  by  ledges  of  rock  rising  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
but  in  neither  of  them  is  the  fall  great.  Mr.  Legh  lately  visited  one,  and  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt  the  other,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  effect  appears  to  be  chiefly  produced  by  the 
wild  disorder  of  the  rocks,  the  absence  of  cultivation,  the  noise  of  the  water,  and 
the  desolate  character  of  the  whole  scene.  During  its  passage  through  Upper  Egypt 
this  majestic  stream  is  confined  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  with  only  a 
narrow  level  space  on  each  side  ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  the  valley 
expands  into  the  Delta,  and  the  river  divides  into  several  estuaries  before  it  reaches 
the  sea.  The  ancients  enumerated  seven  of  these  outlets,  but  the  only  two  of  mag- 
nitude remaining,  are  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches. 

Among  the  unaccountable  phenomena  of  nature,  the  ancients  placed  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile.  The  people  of  those  early  times  were  unacquainted  with  any 
other  river  that  afforded  a  parallel,  and  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  conjectures  to 
explain  the  cause  ;  but  all  their  efforts  seemed  only  to  render  it  more  inexplicable. 
It  is,  however,  now  perfectly  ascertained  to  be  the  rains  that  fall  so  copiously  from 
June  to  September  in  the  northern  part  of  the  tropical  regions.  From  these  tracts 
the  Nile  is  exclusively  fed,  and  as  the  supplies  are  so  prodigiously  increased  at  that 
period,  the  inundation  of  the  low  countries  is  a  necessary  consequence.  Though 
the  ancients  considered  the  Nile  as  the  principal  river  on  the  globe,  modern  disco- 
veries have  shown  that  this  idea  was  not  correct,  for  it  is  exceeded  by  several  streams 
in  the  New  World  ;  as  well  as  by  some  in  the  Old.  Its  course  is  about  2000  miles, 
but  as  it  receives  no  accessions  during  the  latter  half,  its  magnitude  is  not  propor- 
tional, for  in  Egypt  it  varies  only  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width. 

The  second  place  among  the  African  rivers  belongs  to  the  Senegal,  unless  the 
recent  conjectures  relative  to  the  Niger  should  prove  to  be  correct,  which  then  must 
indisputably  be  considered  as  the  prince  of  African  streams.  The  Senegal  originates 
in  the  union  of  various  rivulets  that  spring  from  the  north-western  side  of  a  range 
of  mountains  that  divides  them  from  the  source  of  the  Niger.  Its  course 
is  towards  the  north-west ;  and  numerous  streams  also  issue  from  the  same  moun- 
tains, and  uniting  form  several  large  rivers  that  ultimately  swell  the  waters  of  the 
Senegal.  Among  these  are  the  Boki  and  the  Kokorn  on  the  north,  with  the  Faleme 
on  the  south.  The  sources  of  the  Faleme  and  the  Senegal  are  described  by  M.  Mollien 
as  being  very  near  each  other,  though  the  latter  flows  through  a  space  equivalent  to 
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nearly  five  degrees  of  latitude  before  it  joins  the  former.  After  the  junction,  the 
Senegal  becomes  a  noble  river,  and  bending  from  its  north-western  course  towards 
the  west,  and  finally  to  the  south-west,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  on  the  north  of  Cape 
Verd,  after  a  course  of  about  800  miles.  It  is  subject  to  periodical  inundations  like 
the  Nile. 

The  Gambia  rises  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  as  the  Senegal ;  and  flows 
nearly  parallel,  till  it  reaches  the  sea,  which  it  does  by  a  wide  estuary  on  the  south 
side  of  Cape  Verd,  after  a  course  of  about  600  miles.  M.  Mollien  describes  the 
sources  of  the  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande  like  those  of  the  Senegal  and  Faleme,  as 
being  near  together.  The  regions  where  these  originate  are  considered  by  the 
Negroes  as  too  sacred  to  be  trodden  by  human  feet,  and  they  never  sutler  them  to 
be  visited  with  impunity,  if  acquainted  with  the  sacrilegious  intrusion.  Notwith- 
standing the  imminent  danger  that  attended  such  an  undertaking,  M.  Mollien 
contrived  to  examine  them  all.  Respecting  the  springs  in  which  the  Gambia  and 
Rio  Grande  originate,  he  observes,  "  The  valley  in  which  they  are  situated  forms  a 
kind  of  funnel,  having  no  other  outlets  than  two  defiles  by  which  the  rivers  run 
off ;  man  has  never  dared  to  use  the  axe  in  the  woods  which  overshadow  these  two 
springs,  because  the  natives  believe  them  to  be  inhabited  by  spirits  ;  their  respect 
for  these  places  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  are  careful  not  to  enter  them, 
and  if  any  one  had  seen  me  penetrate  within  them,  1  should  infallibly  have  been  put 
to  death.  From  the  situation  of  these  two  sources,  in  a  basin,  between  high  moun- 
tains, covered  with  ferruginous  stones  and  cinders,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
verdure,  I  am  led  to  conjecture  that  they  occupy  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  ground  which  resounded  under  my  feet,  probably  covers  the  abysses  whence 
the  fiery  eruptions  issued." 

The  Rio  Grande  is  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Gambia,  and  flows  nearly  parallel 
to  it,  but  a  few  degrees  further  south. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains,  and  near  the  10th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  the  Niger  is  now  believed  to  originate.  Its  commencement  is  about  the 
9th  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  its  direction  north-east,  till  it  passes  the  16th 
parallel,  and  reaches  the  meridian  of  Tombuctoo.  It  then  bends  to  the  east,  and 
plunges  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  Conjecture  has  ever  been  busy  in  reference  to  its 
further  progress  and  termination.  The  Nile,  the  supposed  sea  of  Soudan,  the  Congo, 
and  other  points  of  the  Atlantic,  have  all  been  mentioned  as  the  probable  end  of  its 
mysterious  course.  Absorption  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  with  the  exhausting 
power  of  evaporation  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  have  likewise  been 
called  in  to  solve  the  mystery.  The  late  testimony  of  Sid!  Hamet,  given  in  Riley's 
Narrative  of  his  captivity,  respecting  the  eastern  part  of  this  river,  is  important, 
Sidi  Hamet,  as  a  travelling  merchant,  visited  Tombuctoo,  and  while  he  resided  there, 
the  Shegar,  or  king  of  that  state,  sent  a  caravan  to  the  city  of  Wassanah,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  accompany  it.  This  journey  consisted  of  57  days'  travelling,  chiefly 
towards  the  south-east ;  sometimes  on  the  banks,  and  at  other  times  in  sight,  of  the 
river  ;  and  allowing  them  to  travel  20  miles  a  day,  (though  24  is  the  regular  caravan 
journey,)  the  distance  must  have  been  1140  miles.  Opposite  Wassanah,  the 
river,  he  says,  is  called  Zud'i,  and  is  so  broad  that  a  man  can  scarcely  be  seen  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  following  testimony,  if  correct,  is  of  importance  with  respect 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  relative  to  its  termination.  "The  brother  of  the 
king  told  one  of  my  Moosehnin  companions,  who  could  understand  him,  (for  I  could 
not)  that  he  was  going  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  with  sixty  boats,  and  to  carry  five 
hundred  slaves  down  the  river,  first  to  the  southward,  and  then  to  the  westward, 
where  they  should  come  to  the  great  water,  and  sell  them  to  pale  people,  who  came 
there  in  great  boats,  and  brought  muskets,  and  powder,  and  tobacco,  and  blue  cloth, 
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and  knives,  &c. ;  he  said  it  was  a  great  way,  and  would  take  him  three  moons  to 
get  there,  and  he  should  be  gone  twenty  moons  before  he  could  get  back  by  land, 
but  should  be  very  rich." — "  We  saw  a  great  many  of  these  people  who  hail  been 
down  the  river  to  see  the  great  water,  with  slaves,  and  teeth,  and  came  back  again  : 
they  said,  the  pale  people  lived  in  great  boats,  and  had  guns  as  big  as  their  bodies, 
that  made  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  would  kill  all  the  people  in  a  hundred  negro 
boats,  if  they  went  too  near  them." 

The  accounts  given  by  Horneman,  BurckharcH,  Ritchie,  and  Lyon  agreeing  re- 
markably with  that  of  the  ancient  Arab  traveller  lbn  Batouta,  certainly  favour  the 
hypothesis,  that  if  the  Niger  does  not  lose  itself  in  the  sands  by  absorption,  or  the 
swamps  by  evaporation,  it  is  identical  with  the  Bahr  el  Abiad. 

The  Zaire  or  Congo  is  a  large  river,  supposed  to  have  its  source  in  a  lake  on 
the  north  side  of  the  equator.  It  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  the  7th 
degree  of  south  latitude.  This  river  at  first  presents  a  large  opening,  but  the  late 
Captain  Tuckey  soon  found  it  so  impeded  with  rocks,  for  about  forty  miles,  as  to 
render  navigation  impracticable,  but  beyond  which  it  again  expanded  into  a  notable 
stream. — The  Great  Orange  River  nearly  crosses  the  whole  country  between 
the  25th  and  30th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic;  while  the 
Zambezi:,  the  largest  stream  on  the  east  side  of  Africa,  enters  the  sea  opposite 
Madagascar.     The  other  rivers  are  all  comparatively  small. 

Imperfectly  known  as  this  continent  still  is,  its  physical  aspect  is  evidently 
distinguished  by  some  peculiar  features.  Among  these  its  chains  of  Mountains 
are  extensive  and  elevated.  Mount  Atlas,  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  ex- 
tends through  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  the  Northern  part,  and  some  of  the 
summits  exceed  13,000  feet  in  height,  as  they  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  mountains  of  Kong  stretch  from  Cape  Verd,  to  about  the  longitude  of  Tom- 
buctoo,  and  give  rise  to  copious  rivers  that  flow  in  various  districts.  Abyssinia,  near 
the  opposite  coast,  is  a  country  of  mountains.  South-west  of  this  is  the  chain 
called  by  the  ancients  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  This  gives  rise  to  the  Egyptian 
Nile,  and  some  other  large  rivers,  and  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Kong ;  but  their  union  still  remains  to  be  confirmed  by  observation.  Some 
elevated  ridges  are  to  be  met  with  near  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  east  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  another  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Mr.  Bruce  asserts  that  an 
elevated  ridge  stretches  southward  from  about  the  sixth  parallel  through  the  middle 
of  Africa,  and  the  recent  inquiries  of  Mr.  Salt  led  him  to  conclude  that  our  maps 
of  both  this  and  the  eastern  coast  are  still  incorrect.  The  mountains  of  Luputa 
are  supposed  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  eastern  shore  between  the  10th  and  20th 
degrees  of  south  latitude  ;  and  several  elevations  diversify  the  southern  promontory. 

Among  the  more  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  African  landscape,  are  the 
oceans  of  loose  sand  that  roll  their  overwhelming  masses  along  the  vast  expanse  of 
its  deserts.  The  plain  between  Barbary  and  Nigritia  is  of  such  extent  that  the 
waters  descending  from  the  Atlas,  and  those  from  the  central  chains,  are  insufficient 
to  intersect  it.  Hence  a  tract  of  about  2500  miles  in  length,  and  700  or  800  in 
breadth,  is  abandoned  to  complete  and  hopeless  sterility.  Only  a  few  spots,  favoured 
with  springs,  are  seen  like  verdant  islands  amidst  this  ocean  of  sand.  Other  deserts 
on  a  smaller  scale  occur  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  even  the  most  fertile  regions 
often  enclose  within  them  large  tracts  of  aridity.  No  means  yet  known  have  been 
found  capable  of  making  any  impression  upon  this  immense  mass  of  sterility  in 
converting  it  to  the  support  of  man  ;  but  art,  aided  by  nature,  has  overcome  the 
obstacle  it  once  presented  to  the  intercourse  between  the  fertile  regions  on  its  bor- 
ders     By  the  assistance  of  the  camel,  it  is  now  traversed  from  one  extremity  to  the 
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other,  and  the  varied  productions  of  the  most  distant  regions  are  transferred  to  the 
countries  between  which  it  forms  so  wide  a  separation. 

The  Climate  of  Africa  lias  always  been  noted  for  its  extreme  heat,  which  in- 
duced the  ancients  to  consider  the  central  regions,  or  rather  those  which  bordered 
on  the  fertile  belt  that  skirts  the  Mediterranean  sea,  as  uninhabitable,  and  though 
the  conclusion  had  no  foundation  in  nature,  yet  both  the  inhabitants  and  productions 
bear  ample  testimony  to  its  extreme  temperature.  The  Soil  is  necessarily  affected 
by  this  great  heat,  and  want  of  moisture  ;  but  wherever  this  hitter  exists,  nature 
wears  a  luxuriant  and  richly  variegated  aspect,  exhibiting  a  thousand  magnificent 
beauties  to  which  colder  climates  present  no  parallel. 

If  the  art  of  cultivation  were  understood,  all  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  most  use- 
ful productions  of  the  globe  might  be  raised  with  advantage,  in  many  parts  of 
Africa;  but  even  the  primitive  art  of  Agriculture  is  still  in  its  very  infancy.  In 
none  of  the  native  districts  except  Whyda,  that  have  yet  fallen  under  European 
observation,  is  any  property  in  the  soil  acknowledged ;  while  in  all  the  native  states 
the  labours  of  tillage,  where  practised  at  all,  are  invariably  performed  by  human 
power,  no  assistance  being  derived  from  the  inferior  animals.  The  patches  of  cul- 
tivated ground  look  like  feeble  encroachments  upon  the  wide  domain  of  wastes. 
The  whole  labour  bestowed  on  these  patches,  is  confined  to  sowing  and  reaping,  and 
when  these  operations  are  performed,  the  entire  village  work  together,  beaded  by  their 
chief,  and  animated  by  the  strains  of  their  musicians.  A  certain  space  only  round 
each  village  is  cultivated,  while  large  unoccupied  tracts  belong  either  to  the  sove- 
reign or  to  the  community,  and  are  readily  granted  to  those  who  will  undertake  the 
trouble  of  clearing  and  cultivating  them.  Abyssinia  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  remarks,  for  there  the 
processes  of  agriculture  have  survived  the  revolutions  of  Empire  ;  and  though  the 
art  is  less  perfect  than  in  Europe,  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted  are 
generally  the  same. 

The  Vegetable  kingdom  presents  some  striking  peculiarities.  The  calabash- 
tree  attains  dimensions  the  most  extraordinary.  It  is  seldom  more  than  60  or  70 
feet  in  height,  but  the  trunk  sometimes  exceeds  70  feet  in  circumference.  Mr. 
Adanson  measured  one  in  the  island  of  Senegal,  which  was  74  feet  round.  The 
mangrove  grows  only  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  its  branches  descend,  and  strike 
root  in  the  bed  of  the  liquid  element,  forming  a  natural  arcade  below,  and  a  terrace 
above.  The  shea,  or  vegetable  butter-tree,  also  forms  a  singular  and  valuable  pro- 
duction. The  lotus,  a  shrub  which  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  is  another 
treasure  with  which  nature  has  enriched  these  barren  tracts.  Its  fruit  consists  of  a 
farrinaceous  berry,  which  is  powdered  and  made  into  sweet  bread.  The  African 
flora,  except  in  a  few  particular  parts,  has  been  little  explored  ;  but  these  have 
furnished  many  fine  specimens.  All  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  warm  climates  are 
likewise  found  spread  over  these  wide  regions,  of  many  of  which  Europeans  have 
not  yet  learned  the  names. 

From  the  sterile  nature  of  the  soil,  man  can  only  fix  his  permanent  abode  in 
some  of  the  most  favoured  parts  of  this  continent  ;  but  wild  Animals  roam  in 
countless  numbers  through  almost  the  whole  space.  The  king  of  beasts  attains  his 
greatest  strength  beneath  the  tropical  suns  of  Africa ;  and  the  traveller  is  often 
exposed  to  his  terrible  attack.  Tigers  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  fierce  in 
Africa  as  in  Asia.  The  hycena,  at  least,  in  its  most  savage  character,  abounds 
principally  in  the  northern  regions  ;  but  gigantic  elephants  are  numerous,  and  range 
in  vast  herds  through  the  forests,  and  over  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Their  flesh  is 
considered  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Africans,  their  hides  are  converted  into  sandals,  and 
their  teeth  form  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.     All  the  great  African  rivers 
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abound  with  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus.  The  camel-leopard,  the  giraffe, 
and  the  quagga,  traverse  many  districts,  especially  in  the  south,  and  myriads  of 
monkeys  and  baboons  sport  in  the  woods.  The  ostrich  also  frequents  the  retired 
parts  ;  and  the  most  pernicious  of  the  serpent  species  infest  nearly  every  quarter. 

Among  the  domestic  animals'  the  camel  is  pre-eminent ;  and,  though  not 
considered  as  indigenous,  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  climate,  has  caused  it 
to  be  cherished  with  great  care,  and  multiplied  in  vast  numbers.  It  is  used  in 
all  the  sandy  districts  for  carrying  burdens;  but  when  speed  is  required,  the  drome- 
dary is  better  fitted.  This  animal  can  walk  with  ease  50  miles  a  day,  and  one  species, 
called  the  Maherrie,  is  said  to  be  able  to  travel  200  miles  in  the  same  space.  These 
two  animals  are  most  used  on  the  north  of  the  Niger  ;  while  on  the  south  of  that 
river,  where  the  ground  is  rough  and  stony,  the  ass  is  universally  employed  in  their 
stead.  The  horse  is  also  used  in  some  districts.  Several  of  the  domestic  animals 
of  Europe  are  reared,  but  only  for  milk  and  food,  as  the  labours  of  agriculture 
among  the  native  Africans  are  invariably  performed  by  man  alone. 

Minerals  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  Africa,  but  they  have  not  been  worked 
with  effect.  Gold,  however,  is  characteristic,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  the  central 
mountains,  where  it  is  washed  down  in  particles  by  the  torrents  that  descend  from 
their  sides,  or  is  found  in  this  state  imbedded  in  the  alluvial  soil.  The  chief  depo- 
sitories of  this  metal  are  in  ffangara,  a  kingdom  bordering  on  the  Niger  ;  whence 
it  is  exchanged  for  other  articles,  and  either  used  for  ornaments  by  the  natives,  or 
transmitted  to  the  coast,  and  exchanged  with  Europeans.  It  is  likewise  found  in 
many  other  parts,  but  always  intermixed  with  the  alluvial  soil,  and  there  is  not 
perhaps  an  instance  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  the  natives  either  in  veins  or  imbedded 
in  any  kind  of  matrix. 

An  improved  state  of  Manufactures  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
society  than  is  met  with  in  native  Africa.  The  states  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean still  make  a  few  articles  that  are  valued  in  Europe,  particularly  leather,  carpets, 
woollen  caps,  and  silk-handkerchiefs.  But  in  all  the  native  parts,  the  manufactures 
are  less  advanced,  if  possible,  than  their  agriculture.  A  few  cotton  cloths,  and 
some  common  utensils,  are  occasionally  made  by  each  family  for  its  own  use,  but 
only  the  smith  and  the  dresser  of  leather  can  be  considered  as  appropriate  trades. 
As  the  former  not  only  supplies  implements  to  the  cultivator,  and  arms  to  the 
warrior,  but  ornaments  to  the  females,  he  is  universally  esteemed.  Scarcely  any 
article  of  industry  is  exported  by  the  aborigines,  except  sometimes  a  little  leather. 

Commerce  is  the  branch  of  human  industry  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  activity  in  Africa.  The  maritime  branch  of  this  traffic  never  was 
in  a  flourishing  state,  except  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  sea  ;  as  the 
imperfect  construction  of  their  vessels,  and  the  deficiency  of  bays,  creeks,  and  large 
rivers,  are  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  this  species  of  intercourse,  and  confine  it  to 
a  few  boats  employed  along  the  coast.  It  is,  therefore,  by  land  that  the  merchant 
must  find  the  chief  means  of  exchanging  the  articles  of  one  place  for  those  of  another ; 
and  the  immense  scale  of  this  conveyance  constitutes  the  most  prominent  and 
peculiar  feature  of  African  commerce.  Nothing  can  evince  more  ardour  in  commer- 
cial enterprize,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  of  Africa  is  conducted.  The 
greatest  obstacles  which  nature  ever  opposed  to  communication  between  distant 
places  have  been  overcome.  Deserts,  whose  apparently  interminable  desolation 
seemed  to  be  fatal  to  every  thing  endowed  with  life,  are  regularly  traversed,  not  on 
smooth  roads,  and  surrounded  by  smiling  nature,  but  over  an  almost  immeasurable 
expanse  of  arid  waste,  where  whirlwinds  of  sand  often  threaten  to  overwhelm  the 
traveller  at  every  step.  To  guard  against  these  dangers,  as  well  as  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  attacks  of  ferocious  beasts,  or  the  assaults  of  still  more  ferocious 
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man,  and  to  enliven  the  dreary  scene,  merchants  have  at  all  times  formed  themselves 
into  companies  known  by  the  name  of  caravans.  The  camel,  denominated  the 
'•  ship  of  the  desert,"  is  employed  on  those  occasions  ;  and  the  number  in  one  of  the 
caravans  generally  varies  from  500  to  2000.  The  rate  of  progress,  when  loaded,  is 
about  three  miles  an  hour,  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.  At  each  of  the  oases  in 
their  route,  a  stay  of  a  few  days  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  both  man  and 
beast,  and  laying  in  a  fresh  stock  of  water.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
routes  pursued  by  these  travelling  companies, 

1.  From  Mourzouk,  the  capital  of   Fezzan.to  Cairo,  a  route  of  about  40  (Jays.     The  halting 

places  are  Siwah,  Augila,  and  Temissa. 

2.  From    Mourzouk    to  Bornou,  a  journey   of  50  days.     The  tract  is  through  the  desert  of 

Bilma  and  Tibesti,  and  the  principal  halts  are  at  Temissa,  Doinbno,  and  Kanera. 

3.  From  Mourzouk  to  Cashua.     This  occupies  60  days,  through  Hiatts,  Ganat,  and  Aghades. 

4.  From  Fez  to  Tombactoo,  a  journey  of  54  days  ;  but  as  65   besides  are  spent   in  rest,  the 

whole  number  of  davs  is  129.     The  stations  are  Akka  or  Tatta,  the  general  rendez- 
vous, Tegazza,  and  Arawan  or  A  roan.     Another  route  aloug  the  sea  coast  leads  to 
the  same  point,  by  Wedinoon,  ("ape  Bojador,  and  Gnnlata. 
b  and  6.  The  caravans  from  Sennaar  and  Darfur  to  Egypt.     These  do  not  travel  so  regularly 
as  the  others,  and  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  often  elapses  between  them. 

The  principal  articles  of  African  exports  are  gold,  elephants'  teeth,  gum,  hides, 
skins,  furs,  bees-wax,  and  red  or  cam-wood.  The  chief  imports  are,  cottons,  and 
other  manufactured  goods,  woollens,  hardware,  guns,  gunpowder,  brass,  and  copper, 
coral  beads,  looking-glasses,  and  other  articles  of  an  ornamental  kind.  The  scarcity 
of  salt  causes  a  great  import  of  that  article  from  Great  Britain.  The  constant 
use  of  vegetable  food,  in  most  parts  of  the  interior,  creates  a  singular  longing  for  the 
relish  imparted  by  this  article,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  can  be 
sent  them  ;  consequently  he  is  described  as  a, rich  man  who  eats  salt  with  his  vic- 
tuals. The  following  brief  tables  of  these  imports  and  exports,  are  drawn  from 
information,  furnished  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812.  The  jealousy  of  trade 
excludes  gold  from  the  general  list ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
precise  value  of  that  which  is  brought  from  the  African  continent.  These  tables 
relate  to  the  transactions  with  Great  Britain  only. 


Imports. 
Articles.  1 809. 

£ 

Brass  and  copper 3,775 

Cotton  Manufactures 305,632 

Gunpowder   8,453 

Guns 14,251 

Iron  and  Steel 30,302 

Woollens    76,430 

India  piece  goods 84,472 

Spirits,  chierly  rum 19,162 

All  other  articles 163,522 


1810. 

£ 

3,231 
196,214 

7,887 

6,393 
19,139 
68,402 
59,967 

9,273 
113,579 


Official  value 705,979     484,082 


Real  value 976,872     693,91 1 


Exports. 

Articles.                                1809.  1810. 

£  £ 

Elephants"  teeth 16,270  16,488 

Gum  Arabic 3,536  8,420 

Senegal 25,550  46,384 

Hides,  raw  and  tanned  ....      4,143  12,914 

Skins  and  furs   23,800  76,437 

Bees' wax 20,436  12,906 

RedWood 47,791  26,058 

All  other  articles 47,125  57,790 

Official  value 1 84,65 1  257.3S7 


Real  value 383,926     535,577 


Africa  is  peopled  by  a  diversity  of  nations,  many  of  whom  exhibit  a  variety  of 
peculiar  forms.  In  a  general  view,  they  may  be  divided  into  native  and  foreign  ; 
sometimes  called  Africans  and  Arabs,  or  Negroes  and  Moors.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Africa  the  Moors  are  generally  distinguished  from  the  Arabs,  and  the  former 
appellation  is  often  vague  in  its  meaning.     During  the  middle  ages.  *ha  *° —  **'  ~_ 
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was  applied  to  all  the  Mahomedans  who  were  not  Turks  ;  but  at  present  it  is  chiefly 
restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Barbary  ;  and  to  several  of  the  trading 
merchants  who  are  frequently  descended  from  various  sources.  The  term  Arab  is 
not  merely  applied  to  the  original  settlers  from  that  peninsula,  but  to  all  who  fol- 
low their  simple  and  migratory  mode  of  life.  They  dwell  in  moveable  villages  of 
tents,  generally  covered  with  felt  made  of  camel's-hair.  These  collections  of  tents 
are  called  Douars,  and  are  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  want  of  pas- 
turage, or  other  circumstances,  may  require.  The  Egyptians  and  Abyssinians 
are  also  foreign  races,  as  well  as  the  people  who  govern  all  the  northern  part  of  this 
continent  as  far  as  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  on  the  west ;  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Moon,  on  the  east.  South  of  this  line  the  chief  population  are  the  aborigines, 
or  descendants  of  the  first  inhabitants  who  passed  from  Asia  to  Africa.  Mr.  Park 
considered  the  interior  of  this  continent  as  peopled  by  three  distinct  races  of  men. 
The  Mand'mgoes,  or  proper  Negroes,  who  are  natives  of  Nigritia  ;  the  Foulahs,  who 
are  the  white  Ethiopians  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  who  have  neither  the  woolly- 
hair,  the  thick  lips,  nor  the  jetty  blackness  of  the  Mandingoes  ;  and  the  Moors,  who, 
besides  being  the  ruling  people  in  Northern  Africa,  are  sometimes  found  as  traders 
among  the  native  tribes  of  the  south.  In  their  personal  appearance  and  colour,  the 
Moors  resemble  the  Mulattoes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  Negroes  are  mostly  hus- 
bandmen, and  the  Moors,  roving  shepherds,  or  wandering  merchants,  who  have 
traversed  the  African  deserts  from  the  time  they  took  possession  of  the  regions 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  common  boundary  of  the  Moors  and 
Negroes  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  aspect  of  the 
African  population.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus  fixed  this  boundary 
of  the  Lybians  and  Ethiopians,  or  Moors  and  Negroes,  near  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
from  which  it  scarcely  varies  at  present.  On  approaching  the  southern  part  of  the 
continent,  the  jetty  black  first  loses  its  brightness  till  nearly  the  same  complexion 
is  attained  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Moors  and  Negroes  are  equally  distinct  from  each  other  in  their  religion 
and  manner  of  life,  and  in  their  physical  appearance.  Mahomedanism  is  the 
prevailing  religion  in  Northern  Africa,  and  is  accompanied  with  its  usual  attendants, 
polygamy  and  the  seclusion  of  females.  The  Moors  who  live  in  the  towns,  are 
grave,  indolent,  austere,  and  gloomy,  and  are  only  roused  from  their  apparent  torpor 
by  the  regular  round  of  religious  ceremonies,  while  thoughtless  gaiety  distinguishes 
the  generality  of  the  Negro  tribes.  As  they  have  few  natural  wants,  and  still  fewer 
artificial  cues,  their  support  is  often  acquired  with  little  labour,  and  they  conse- 
quently, give  themselves  up  to  pleasure.  Music  and  dancing  are  indulged  in  with 
great  eagerness  throughout  all  this  part  of  Africa.  Though  polygamy  is  practised 
among  the  Negroes  as  well  as  among  the  Moors,  the  females  are  not  secluded,  but 
all  the  laborious  duties  of  life  fall  upon  them  as  upon  slaves.  Each  wife,  however, 
has  a  separate  hut,  and  all  that  it  contains  being  the  work  of  her  own  hands  is  con- 
sidered as  her  property. 

Some  ideas  of  natural  religion  seem  to  be  entertained  by  several  of  the  Negro 
tribes  ;  but  their  chief  panoply  against  all  the  ills  of  life  is  placed  in  charms 
or  Fetishes.  Many  of  them  are  included  among  the  grossest  idolators  on  the 
globe.  Though  gentleness  is  their  prevailing  characteristic,  some  of  them  are 
described  as  the  very  opposite.  If  the  picture  of  the  Giagas,  the  Galla,  and  the 
Dahomians  be  correct,  they  are  certainly  among  the  most  savage  and  ferocious  of 
mankind.  Many  Jews,  who  were  either  driven  to  Africa  by  the  destruction  of  their 
capital,  or  by  the  persecutions  of  later  times,  still  maintain  their  religious  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Christianity  was  likewise  early  introduced,  and  has  subsisted  under 
different  forms,  and  amidst  various  dissensions  and  corruptions,  to  the  present  times.. 
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The  Copts  of  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Ahyssinians  are  still  Christians.  The  profession 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  has  prevailed  where  the  Portuguese  colonics  have  been  esta- 
blished, but  most  of  the  converts  still  retain  their  pagan  superstitions.  Christianity 
has  also  been  lately  introduced  by  British  benevolence  into  various  parts  of  this 
continent,  particularly  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  being  accompanied  by  an 
assiduous  instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  its  beneficial  effects  are  already  visible. 

Africa  exhibits  nearly  every  species  of  Government,  from  the  most  absolute 
despotism  to  the  want  of  all  rule.  Liberty  and  Mahomedaiiisin  see|n  incompatible 
in  Africa,  as  in  other  countries  ;  but  even  there  it  is  blended  with  more  than  its 
usual  superstition  and  ferocity.  A  darker  shade  of  ignorance  pervades  the  Maho- 
medan  courts  of  this  continent,  and  a  more  barbarous  sway  is  free piently  exercised. 
But  though  the  authority  of  the  prince  is  not  restrained,  either  by  laws  or  institu- 
tions, the  turbulent  habits  of  the  people,  and  a  total  disregard  of  hereditary  right, 
often  render  the  sovereign  power  precarious  ;  and  a  long  reign,  with  a  natural 
death,  are  singular  phenomena,  among  the  princes  of  Northern  Africa.  In  other 
places  a  kind  of  elective  monarchy  prevails.  Among  many  of  the  Negroes,  as  well  as 
the  roving  Arabs,  a  sort  of  patriarchal  authority  is  exercised,  while  in  some  scarcely 
any  controul  is  visible. 

A  variety  of  Languages,  as  well  as  of  people,  must  be  found  in  Africa,  but 
dialects  of  the  Arabic  are  the  most  widely  diffused  over  the  northern  parts,  and 
persons  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  considerable  towns  who  can  speak  it.  Most  of  the 
Negro  tribes,  however,  use  distinct  dialects. — Nothing,  perhaps,  distinguishes  the 
native  Africans  more  than  the  want  of  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  for  in 
every  part  of  the  continent  these  are  in  a  state  either  of  infancy  or  decay.  A  singu- 
lar want  of  genius  and  invention  seems  to  mark  the  native  tribes  among  whom 
written  language  is  unknown.  Nearly  all  the  liberal  knowledge  that  has  ever  been 
visible  in  Africa  was  derived  from  foreign  sources,  and  though  in  the  northern 
parts  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  absolute  decrepitude,  yet  these,  with  the  exception  of 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  are  the  only  regions  where  it  can  be  found.  The  low  state 
of  the  useful  arts  is  another  striking  feature  of  this  continent.  As  architecture 
contributes  equally  to  the  comfort  of  the  peasant  and  the  splendour  of  the  prince, 
it  is  always  the  first  in  the  train  of  those  arts  that  mark  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  some  splendid  ruins  still  attest  its  perfection  in  remote  ages  ;  but  it  has  at  all 
times  been  nearly  unknown  in  the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  Were  it  not  for 
its  introduction  by  foreigners,  native  Africa  would  not,  at  this  moment,  have 
contained  a  single  stone  edifice.  Beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  influence,  "  the  habi- 
tations consist  merely  of  huts,  with  walls  of  earth,  and  a  roof  composed  of  leaves 
and  twigs  interwoven.  If  more  accommodation  be  wanted,  a  number  of  huts  are 
built,  and  a  circular  enclosure  drawn  round  them.  The  palaces  of  African  monarchs 
consist  merely  of  a  large  collection  of  such  cottages,  forming  a  species  of  village, 
and  enclosed  with  a  mud-wall.  A  residence  composed  of  such  slight  materials  is 
easily  moved.  A  week  builds  an  African  city,  an  hour  destroys  it.  Hence,  the 
slightest  motives  of  caprice,  the  dread  of  an  enemy,  or  the  exhaustion  of  the 
surrounding  country,  are  sufficient  to  transfer  the  largest  towns  from  one  spot  to 
another." 

In  the  number  and  extent  of  its  Islands,  Africa  is  inferior  to  the  other  three 
continents,  but  some  of  these  are  interesting  spots,  and  will  form  a  distinct  article 
in  the  subsequent  delineations.  To  render  these  descriptions  as  perspicuous  as 
possible,  the  following  arrangement  is  adopted. 


1 .  Northern  Africa 

2.  Western  Africa 

3.  Southern  Africa 


4.  Eastern  Africa 
b.  Central  Africa 
6.  African  Islands. 
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NORTHERN  AFRICA, 


INCLUDING 


TRIPOLI,  TUNIS,  ALGIERS,  AND  MOROCCO. 


IN  the  present  description,  the  term  Northern  Africa  is  synonymous  with  Barbary, 
or  Barbary  States,  and  includes  that  part  of  the  continent  between  the  great  desert 
of  Sahara  and  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the  Atlantic.  It  therefore  embraces 
nearly  all  the  northern  coast,  and  a  part  of  the  western,  as  far  as  the  28th  degree  of 
north  latitude  ;  and  includes  several  states  which  are  not  only  independent  of,  but 
frequently  hostile  to,  each  other.  They  differ  in  some  particulars  of  their  political 
constitution,  but  their  physical  and  moral  circumstances  present  a  striking  similarity. 
The  same  aspect,  soil,  and  climate  pervade  the  whole  ;  the  same  races  of  people  are 
to  be  found  in  the  cities,  mountains,  and  plains;  the  same  forms  of  religion  and  social 
life,  and  the  same  degrading  barbarism,  have  succeeded  the  same  ancient  civilization 
and  grandeur.  To  preserve  the  unity  belonging  to  the  whole,  without  sacrificing  the 
individuality  due  to  each,  we  shall  first  give  a  general  view  of  the  physical  aspect  of 
this  extensive  region  ;  afterwards  sketch  the  leading  political  circumstances  of  each 
kingdom,  and  then  subjoin  a  survey  of  the  religions  and  social  state  of  the  whole. 

Northern  Africa,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  here  used,  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  south  by  deserts,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  ocean.  It  is  about  2000  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  7  or  800  broad, 
and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mauritania,  Numidia,  Africa  Pro- 
pria, and  Lybia.  By  the  moderns  it  is  generally  denominated  Barbary.  From  the 
peculiar  nature  and  configuration  of  the  African  deserts,  on  the  south  and  east  of 
this  region,  and  the  process  that  is  still  going  on  upon  the  western  coast  of  Morocco, 
Ali  Bey  suggests  the  idea  of  its  having  once  been  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  of 
the  Island  of  Atlantis,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  having  consisted  of  this 
part  of  Africa.  He  thinks  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  sea  might  at  that  time 
have  covered  the  deserts  on  the  east  and  south  of  Atlas,  which  would  consecmently 
have  rendered  it  insular.  The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
this  district,  is  the  great  chain  of  mountains  that  stretches  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  and  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
General  View.  This  is  the  celebrated  Mount  Atlas,  the  loftiest  part  of  which 
is  towards  the  western  extremity,  where  it  towers  above  the  sultry  plain  of  Morocco, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  climate,  it  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Alt  Bey  states  the  highest  of  these  summits  at  13,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but  could 
not  make  a  correct  measurement  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  The  component  parts  of  this  chain  have  not  been  subjected  to  geolo- 
gical examination,  but  its  base  rests  upon  a  sandy  plain,  and  its  lower  stages  are 
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cultivated,  and  present  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  diminishes  as  the  height 
increases,  till  we  ascend  nearly  from  the  climate  of  the  torrid  to  that  of  the  frigid 
zone.  The  altitude  of  the  range  decreases  as  it  stretches  towards  the  east,  and  about 
the  middle,  the  greater  part  of  the  acclivity  is  covered  with  vines  and  forests,  except 
where  large  masses  of  rock  rear  their  rugged  forms  above  the  surrounding  objects. 
Towards  the  eastern  extremity,  it  divides  into  separate  branches,  among  which 
Mount  Jurjura,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  rises  above  all  the  rest. 

Another  ridge,  denominated  Little  Atlas,  extends  in  the  same  direction,  from 
the  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  Cape  Bona  in  Algiers.  Neither  of  these  chains  are 
famed  for  their  Mineral  treasures  ;  but  this  may  arise  rather  from  the  neglect  of 
the  inhabitants  in  exploring  them,  than  from  any  real  deficiency  in  the  stores 
themselves  ;  particularly  as  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  have  been  found  in  small 
quantities. 

The  tract  of  country  included  between  this  ridge  and  the  sea  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  Barbary  states.  It  is  protected  from  the  hot  winds  of  the 
desert  by  this  chain,  which  at  the  same  time  forms  a  vast  refrigeratory  for  converting 
the  vapours  brought  by  the  sea-breeze  into  water,  that  pours  in  refreshing  streams 
down  the  northern  declivities,  and  diffuses  a  luxuriant  fertility  over  the  plains  and 
vallies  as  it  rolls  to  the  sea.  But  the  confined  space  between  these  mountain  sources, 
and  the  final  receptacle  of  their  liquid  treasures,  prevents  their  accumulating  into 
large  bodies,  and  becoming  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  No  river  of 
great  magnitude,  therefore,  enters  the  Mediterranean,  except  the  Nile.  The  prin- 
cipal streams  that  descend  from  the  north-west  side  of  this  chain  are  the  Seboo,  the 
Morbea,  the  Tensift,  and  the  Suae,  in  Morocco,  all  of  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  the  Moulouia,  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Shelliff,  in  Algiers,  and  the 
Mejerda,  in  Tunis,  also  join  the  same  sea.  The  superior  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa 
is  obviously  produced  by  the  more  copious  supply  of  moisture  from  the  chain  of 
Atlas;  for  wherever  that  supply  either  fails,  or  is  more  scanty, the  soil,  which  is  light 
and  sandy,  becomes  an  arid  desert,  similar  to  those  in  the  more  southern  parts. 
The  soil  in  other  districts,  however,  consists  of  a  pure  clay,  about  as  destitute  of  vege- 
tation as  a  brick  floor ;  and  in  others  the  desert  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  calcareou 
stone,  which  All  Bey  considers  as  a  volcanic  production. 

On  the  southern  side  of  this  great  range,  the  country,  which  the  natives  call 
Bled-el-Jereede,  or  the  dry  country,  stretches  along  the  base,  and  extends  to  the 
verge  of  the  great  desert.  It  is  less  fertile  than  the  corresponding  tract  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  for  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  mountains  and  intersect  it  from 
north  to  south,  are  soon  evaporated  by  the  hot  winds  of  Sahara,  or  lost  in  its  sands. 
This  region,  therefore,  forms  a  kind  of  gradual  transition  from  the  fertile  plains  on 
the  northern  coast  to  the  barren  deserts  of  the  interior.  Dates  are  its  chief  produce, 
and  besides  forming  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  they  constitute  their  most 
valuable  article  of  commerce. 

The  Climate  on  the  north  of  Mount  Atlas  is  modified  by  that  range  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other.  It  differs,  therefore,  but  little  from 
that  of  southern  Europe,  either  in  its  temperature  or  salubrity.  The  heat  in  some 
places,  however,  is  occasionally  very  great.  Ali  Bey  says  that  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  it  exceeded  90  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  in  his  tent,  a  little  north-east  of  Fez. 
Mr.  Jackson  describes  the  climate  of  Morocco  as  healthy  and  invigorating.  From 
March  to  September  the  atmosphere  is  scarcely  ever  cloudy,  and  even  in  the  rainy 
season,  from  September  to  March,  there  is  seldom  a  day  in  which  the  sun  does  not 
shine  during  some  part  of  it.  The  climate  on  the  opposite  of  the  range  is  much 
hotter  and  much  less  refreshed  by  rain  than  that  on  the  northern,  while  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  more  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  from  the  arid  plains  of  the  interior. 
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The  Vegetable  Productions  are  not  materially  different  from  those  of  southern 
Europe  ;  the  chief  grain  being  wheat  and  barley.  The  crops  are  generally  good, 
but  there  is  only  one  harvest  in  the  year.  Several  kinds  of  pulse  are  cultivated,  with 
esculent  vegetables,  herbs,  and  fruit ;  and  in  addition  to  those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  may  be  named  the  palm-tree  and  the  lotus. 

The  domestic  Animals  of  Northern  Africa  are  nearly  allied  to  those  of  Southern 
Europe,  with  the  addition  of  the  Camel.     Though  this  animal  more  particularly 
belongs  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  it  is  in  common  use  on  the  north  of  that  chain. 
The  Maherry,  or  Herie,  desert  camel,  is  a  light  and  swift  species,  much  used  for 
travelling.    The  breed  of  horses  is  greatly  praised.     They  were  the  boast  of  ancient 
Numidia,  and  are  still  held  in  high  estimation.     Asses  and  mules  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  domestic  labour.     Cattle  are  also  kept,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  are 
fed  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains;  while  goat  skins  supply  the  Morocco   leather, 
so  much  admired  for  its  softness  and  pliabilty.      The  wild  animals  of  these  desert 
regions  present  an  extensive  and   interesting  theme.      The   king  of  the  forest, 
the  Numidian  lion,  still  maintains   his  ancient  character  for  strength  and  ferocity  ; 
and  it  often  requires  all  the  precaution  and  ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants  to  guard 
against  his  attacks.  The  panther,  the  wild-boar,  and  the  hyaena  are  common.     The 
antelope,  or  gazel,  bounds  over  the  precipices,  and  is  not  only  a  favourite  animal 
with  the  Arabs,  but  has  become  their  highest  term  for  female  beauty.     The  Jerboa 
and  the  Jerd  are  two  small  animals,  not  much  bigger  than  a  rat,  which   burrow  in 
the  ground  and  are  said  to  be  agreeable  food.     Besides  these,  there  are  also  apes, 
jackals,  foxes,  hares,  serpents,  lizards,  and  cameleons.     Mr.  Jackson  describes  an 
animal  called  the  Aoudad,  which  inhabits  the  steep  and  inaccessible  cliffs  of  Mount 
Atlas.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  calf,  with  a  beautiful  beard  growing  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  so  wild  as  seldom  to  be  killed,  and  never  taken  alive.     The 
serpents  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  furnished  with  the  most  deadly  poison, 
while  others  are  perfectly  harmless.     The  latter  are  denominated  domestic  serpents, 
and  suffered  to  live  in  the  houses  without  molestation,  and  in  some  places  are  even 
held  in  a  kind  of  veneration,  and  considered  a  benediction  on  the  household.     The 
Boa  Constrictor  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  is  an  enormous 
creature,  from  60  to  80  feet  long.     The  most  destructive  of  this  class  of  reptiles  are 
the  scorpions,  which  are  numerous  in  all  the  Barbary  states,  but  the  sting  is  less 
venomous  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  chain. 

The  ostrich  is  the  prince  of  birds,  and  those  taken  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Barbary  are  larger,  and  their  feathers  more  valuable,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Africa.  The  largest  are  found  towards  Cape  Bojador,  and  are  said  to  be  eight  feet 
high  when  the  neck  is  erect.  Besides  these  there  are  pelicans,  eagles,  flamingoes, 
storks,  herons,  bustards,  wild-geese,  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  ring-doves,  partridges, 
plovers,  and  a  variety  of  small  birds.  The  insect  tribes  are  numerous,  beautiful, 
and  varied.  But  the  most  formidable,  from  its  numbers  and  resistless  progress,  is 
the  locust,  which  frequently  proves  the  most  terrible  enemy  by  which  these  regions 
are  visited.  They  are  bred  on  the  confines  of  the  great  desert,  but  at  irregular 
intervals  are  impelled  by  necessity  towards  the  cultivated  tracts  north  of  their 
original  abode.  They  move  in  vast  bodies,  and  with  a  regularity  that  resembles  the 
march  of  an  army,  always  following,  like  bees,  the  direction  of  a  chief  or  king, 
which  the  natives  call  Sultan,  or  Fernard.  When  this  locust  rises,  the  whole  host 
immediately  follows,  not  a  single  one  remaining  behind,  if  able  to  proceed  with  its 
companions.  All  attempts  to  stop  their  progress  are  ineffectual,  every  thing  green 
is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  tract  of  country  through  which  they  pass  assumes  at 
once  the  aspect  of  complete  desolation.     This  scourge  often  continues  for  several 
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years,  a  fresh  phalanx  arriving  with  the  dry  season,  till  they  frequently  become  the 
precursors  of  the  plague. 

So  far  as  the  mountains  of  these  states  have  yet  heen  examined,  they  exhibit  few 
Minerals.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in  small  quantities,  in  some  parts 
of  Morocco;  while  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  are  also  procured,  but  these  are  not  exten- 
sively worked. 

"  The  whole  of  Barbaiy  abounds  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  with  different 
species  of  saline  substances.  Common  salt  particularly  is  found  in  every  form,  and 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  That  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Morocco  is  of  a  red 
colour,  very  strong  and  coarse;  a  white  and  finer  kind  is  produced  by  evaporation 
onthe  sea  coast.  The  lakes  of  Barbaiy  are  almost  all  salt,  to  an  equal  degree  with 
the  sea  itself,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  many  of  these  dry  up  entirely,  leaving 
the  mineral  encrusted  on  their  beds.  Near  the  lake  of  Marks,  in  the  Algerine  ter- 
ritory, there  is  a  mountain  composed  entirely  of  salt,  and  all  the  chains  that  traverse 
it,  contain  copious  repositories  of  this  mineral.  Most  of  the  springs  which  are  not 
warm  are  salt ;  and  in  the  territory  of  Tunis,  there  is  no  fresh  water,  unless  from 
rain.  Many  of  the  rivers,  when  they  dry  up  in  summer,  leave  their  banks  copiously 
encrusted  with  nitric  and  saline  exudations.  Saltpetre  is  not  found  in  its  con- 
crete state  ;  but  at  Hemsam,  Kairwan,  and  other  places,  the  earth  is  so  impregnated 
with  it,  that  six  ounces  may  be  obtained  from  a  quintal  of  soil." 

Having  thus  slightly  sketched  the  physical  aspect,  and  enumerated  some  of 
the  chief  productions  of  these  states,  a  brief  view  of  their  political  circumstances 
demands  attention. 

1.  Tripoli. 

Tripoli  is  the  most  eastern  state,  and  occupies  the  southern  shores  of  the  great 
bay  which  indents  the  coast  of  Africa,  south  and  south-east  of  Sicily.  Besides  the 
Tripoline  territories  on  the  south-west  of  that  bay,  it  also  includes  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Barca,  which  stretches  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  is,  therefore, 
limited  by  Tunis  on  the  one  side,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  and  comprises  much  of 
what  formed  the  Africa  Propria  and  Lybia  of  the  ancients.  Tripoli  is  an  arid  dis- 
trict, thinly  peopled,  and  affording  only  a  scanty  subsistence  for  the  few  inhabitants 
it  does  contain.  The  eastern  part  is  an  extensive  desert,  answering  to  the  Arabian 
appellation,  Desert  of  Whirlwinds.  The  western  district  is  more  fertile,  but  the 
soil  is  light  and  sandy,  the  cultivation  bad,  and  the  produce  small.  The  whole 
population  is  estimated  by  Ali  Bey  at  two  millions,  most  of  whom,  except  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital,  are  miserable  Arabs.  Such  is  the  state  of  society,  and  so  preca- 
rious the  authority  of  government  among  these  wandering  tribes,  that  travelling, 
except  with  a  caravan,  or  a  strong  escort,  is  quite  impossible.  The  capital  is  Tripoli, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives  Tarables.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast,  and  is  much 
handsomer  than  the  towns  in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
large.     The  houses  regular,  well  built,  and  white. 

The  architecture  approaches  more  to  the  European  than  the  Arabian  style,  and 
the  gates  are  generally  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Stone  buildings  are  common,  and  even 
marble  is  used  for  the  courts,  gates,  and  mosques.  The  houses  have  windows  towards 
the  street,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  Morocco,  but  they  are  always  shut  with  close 
blinds.  Tripoli  is  badly  supplied  with  water,  and  the  whole  population,  which  con- 
sists of  Moors,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Negroes,  is  estimated  at  15,000  by  Ali  Bey,  and 
at  25,000  by  Mr.  Blaquiere  ;  but  they  are  often  thinned  by  the  plague.  It  contains 
six  large  mosques,  besides  several  smaller  ones.  The  great  mosque  is  represented 
as  a  magnificent  structure,  having  its  roof  composed  of  four  cupolas,  supported  by 
Doric  columns  of  fine  grey  marble.     The  minarets  of  the  mosques  are  cylindrical 
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and  lofty,  and  have  galleries  from  which  the  Muedden,  or  criers,  at  the  appointed 
hours,  summon  the  faithful  to  prayers. — (See  the  Plate.) 

The  whole  coast  of  Tripoli  extends  about  220  or  230  leagues  from  the  confines 
•of  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  Tunis,  and  contains  the  following  ports,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  engaged  in  trade  with  other  places  of  the  east.  Frabuca  is  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  about  twelve  leagues  west  is  Bomba,  which  has  a 
roadstead  with  good  anchorage.  Derna  and  Bengassi  succeed.  The  latter  has  a 
safe  but  shallow  harbour.    Suara  is  also  a  sea-port  near  the  western  extremity. 

Tripoli  was  long  subject  to  the  Porte,  but  the  government  is  now  administered 
by  a  Pasha  or  Sultan  who  pays  little  attention  to  that  power.  It  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  but  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  more  precarious  than  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity. No  stronger  testimony  of  this  need  be  required,  than  is  afforded  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Ali  Bey.  "  Two  leagues  south-east  from  Tripoli,  the  greatest 
saint  or  Marabut  of  the  country  has  his  abode.  He  is  called  the  Lion,  and  possesses 
a  village,  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  containing  a  mosque.  The  sacred  dignity  is 
hereditary  from  father  to  son,  like  that  of  the  saints  of  Morocco  ;  his  village  is  an 
inviolable  asylum  for  criminals  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes,  and  even  that  of  assas- 
sinating the  Pasha  himself." 

Besides  the  territories  bordering  on  the  coast,  some  of  the  interior  states  are 
tributary  to  Tripoli  ;  and  an  intercourse  is  maintained  with  them  by  means  of 
caravans.  Of  these,  Fezzan  is  the  chief,  and  the  prince  is  denominated  the  Sheik 
of  Fezzan  ;  but  in  his  own  dominions  he  assumes  the  title  of  Sultan.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  blacks,  and  generally  discharge  the  meanest  offices  in  Tripoli.  Fezzan  is 
an  extensive  country,  but  its  description  belongs  rather  to  the  interior  than  to  these 
northern  states. 

Besides  the  guards  of  the  Sultan,  no  regular  Army  is  kept  up  in  Tripoli.  In 
time  of  war  the  Pasha  convokes  the  Arab  Sheiks,  who  attend  the  summons  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  tribes,  sometimes  amounting  to  10,000  horse  and  40.000 
foot.  The  Naval  power,  a  few  years  ago,  consisted  of  twelve  or  thirteen  vessels, 
carrying  together  about  1 20  guns. 

2.  Tunis. 

This  is  the  central  state  of  Northern  Africa,  and  occupies  the  part  where  it 
attains  the  greatest  latitude.  It  has  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  and  north,  and 
Algiers  on  the  west.  Its  extreme  length  is  from  north  to  south,  which  is  about 
300  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  seldom  more  than  150.  It  includes  the  western  part  of 
the  ancient  Africa  Propria,  and  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Carthaginian  power. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  diversified  by  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  chain, 
a  branch  of  which  terminates  at  Cape  Bona,  its  north-eastern  extremity.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Mejerdah,  which  was  the  Bugrada  of  classical  fame.  A  large  lake  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  was  also  known  to  the  ancients,  as  the  Pa/us  Tri- 
tonis.  The  Climate,  particularly  in  the  northern  districts,  is  reckoned  healthy,  and 
rendered  more  temperate  than  in  many  other  tracts  near  the  coast,  by  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains.  The  soil  of  the  vallies  and  lower  parts  of  the  hills  is  fertile  and 
better  cultivated  than  in  most  other  states  of  Barbary.  The  cattle  are  small,  and  the 
horses  inferior  to  those  of  the  western  shores. 

Tunis,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ports  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  and  is  defended  by 
strong  castles  (see  the  plate).  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  amidst  chalky 
cliffs,  and  the  Bey's  palace,  the  exchange,  custom-house,  arsenal,  and  mosques,  give 
it  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  population  was  estimated  at  100,000 
by  Mr.  Macgill,  and  at  130,000  by  Mr.  Blaquiere  ;  many  of  whom  are  employed 
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in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  for  which  the  Tunisians  have  long 
been  celebrated.  The  inhabitants  6f  Tunis  are  the  most  polite  and  civilized  of  the 
African  MahomedanSj  and  arc  more  attached  to  the  regular  arts  of  industry  than 
to  plundering  and  piracy. 

Bizerta,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippo,  is  situated 
north  of  Tunis,  and  is  the  chief  place  for  exporting  the  produce  of  the  country. 
Its  harbour  was  formerly  considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  now  only  admits  small  vessels.  Susa  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  is 
noted  for  the  best  oil  that  is  to  be  procured  in  the  Barbary  States.  Carvan  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  magnificent  mosque,  which  is  the  burying  place  of  the  Beys  and 
other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  Government  of  Tunis  is  of  the  same  arbitrary  character  as  that  of  the  other 
states  ;  and  was  long  subject  to  Turkey,  but  has  now  become  nearly  independent  of 
that  power.  The  Tunisians  have  frequently  been  at  war  with  the  Algerines,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  army  amounted  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  The  whole 
population  of  the  Tunisian  dominions  is  generally  estimated  at  five  millions,  but  a 
late  traveller  thinks  half  that  number  is  nearer  the  truth.  He  supposes  there  are 
7000  Turks,  100,000  Jews,  and  7000  Christians ;  the  rest  are  Moors,  Arabs,  and 
renegadoes. 

3.  Algiers. 

Algiers  stretches  through  about  ten  degrees  of  longitude,  between  Tunis  and 
the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  has  the  lower  parts  of  the  Atlas  on  the  south,  and  is  the 
most  renowned  state  of  Northern  Africa,  from  its  piratical  habits.  It  extends  about 
550  English  miles  along  the  coast,  but  seldom  reaches  more  than  100  inland.  It 
occupies  most  of  the  ancient  Numidia  and  Mauritania  Tingitania,  which  were  long 
possessed  by  the  Romans.  On  the  decline  of  that  power  it  was  seized  by  the  Van- 
dals, but  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  valour  of  Belisarius,  and  was  subject  to 
the  Greek  emperors  till  the  tide  of  Saracen  conquest  swept  like  a  flood  over  Nor- 
thern Africa.  The  surface  of  Algiers  is  diversified  by  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  though 
their  altitudes  are  much  inferior  to  those  in  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Numerous 
streams  enter  the  sea,  but  they  seldom  accumulate  into  rivers.  The  largest  is  the 
Shelliff,  which,  including  all  its  windings,  is  about  three  hundred  miles  long. 
Another  considerable  stream  flows  towards  the  desert,  and  is  lost  in  a  lake  on  its 
borders. — The  population  of  this  territory  is  not  known  ;  but  being  a  larger  state, 
and  as  well  cultivated  as  Tunis,  it  doubtless  contains  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  capital  is  Algiers,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the  middle  of  the 
coast.  The  houses  rise  gradually  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  terminate 
nearly  in  a  point  on  its  summit.  The  circumference  of  the  town  does  not  exceed 
two  miles,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  high,  and  each  one  is  occupied  by 
several  families.  The  population  is,  therefore,  great  in  proportion  to  the  space  it 
covers,  and  has  been  lately  estimated  at  180,000.  All  the  dwellings,  mosques,  and 
other  buildings  are  carefully  white-washed.  The  roofs  are  flat, and  are  used  as  places 
of  recreation  and  prospect,  as,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  town  is  built,  almost 
every  one  has  a  view  of  the  sea.  Algiers  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Iconium,  but  no  important  antiquities  remain.  The  largest  of  the 
modern  buildings  are  the  Dey's  palace,  and  the  residence  of  his  favourite  wife.  It 
also  contains  ten  large  mosques,  with  a  great  number  of  small  ones.  The  newest 
of  these  is  a  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  three  stories,  and  supported  by 
columns  of  white  marble  brought  from  Genoa,  while  its  walls  are  built  of  white 
stone,  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Oran.  The  harbour  is  a  work  of  great  labour, 
but  is  not  considered  safe. 
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Oran  is  a  large  town,  west  of  Algiers,  which  was  long  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  bnt  has  lately  been  given  up  to  the  Algerines,  except  the  castle  of  Mers 
al  Kebeer,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  that  commands  the  town.  When 
visited  by  Dr.  Shaw  it  contained  several  good  churches,  and  other  edifices  built  by 
the  Spaniards,  but  it  has  greatly  declined,  and  the  stones  of  some  of  these  structures 
have  been  removed  to  Algiers  for  the  erection  of  the  new  mosque. 

Constantia  is  a  spacious  city,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Algerine  dominions.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cirta, 
the  celebrated  bulwark  of  Numidia,  and  still  exhibits  the  rugged  and  inaccessible 
aspect  described  by  Sallust  in  his  narrative  of  its  siege  during  the  Jugurthine  war. 
It  stands  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Hummel,  and  abounds  with  the 
mouldering  monuments  of  ancient  art.  It  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  but  the 
houses  have  the  same  dull  aspect  as  in  most  other  Mahomedan  towns. 

Bona  is  a  considerable  sea-port  in  the  same  province,  and  is  called  Blaid-el- 
Aneb  by  the  Arabs.  It  has  a  capacious  harbour,  and  was  oue  of  the  places  where 
the  French  African  company  once  had  an  establishment.  It  was  also  the  place 
where  the  destruction  of  the  Neapolitan  fishermen  occurred,  which  was  so  amply 
avenged  by  the  squadron  under  LordExmouth  in  1816. — Arzew,  Tennes,  and  other 
ports,  occur  along  the  coast. 

The  government  of  Algiers  cannot  strictly  be  designated  by  any  other  name 
than  a  tumultuous  despotism,  but  one  shade  removed  from  anarchy.  The  Dei/ 
knows  no  check  to  his  capricious  tyranny,  save  the  fear  of  being  assassinated,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  death  is  often  inflicted 
on  the  grounds  of  mere  suspicion.  When  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  power,  which  seldom  arises  from  the  natural  demise  of  the  riding  prince, 
the  Algerine  army  raise  another  to  the  throne.  This  army  is  composed  of  Turkish 
slaves,  and  amounts  to  about  6000.  Half  of  them  are  generally  stationed  in  the 
capital,  and  compose  the  three  thousand  tyrants  of  Algiers,  exercising  at  once  a 
despotic  sway  over  both  the  government  and  the  people. 

It  is  principally  as  a  naval  and  piratical  state  that  the  Algerines  have  demanded 
the  attention  of  European  powers.  About  two  centuries  ago  their  fleet  equalled 
that  of  the  first  states  of  Europe,  and  the  lawless  and  ferocious  manner  in  which 
they  employed  it  against  all  Christian  governments,  rendered  them  the  terror  of 
navigators.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  navies  of  other  countries  have  become 
more  powerful,  and  theirs  has  declined  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  made  peace 
with  one  state  after  another  till,  in  1815,  they  were  only  at  war  with  the  Sicilians 
and  Neapolitans,  against  whom  they  still  carried  on  their  old  practices  of  piracy 
in  the  most  active  and  atrocious  manner.  But,  when  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
allowed  the  British  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  a  fleet  was  sent  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Exmouth,  to  demand  that  all  the  Christian  slaves  in  the  Algerine 
territories  should  be  given  up,  on  payment  of  a  certain  ransom,  and  that  this  nefa- 
rious system  of  piracy  and  slavery  should  for  ever  be  relinquished.  The  danger 
that  threatened  them  from  the  presence  of  the  British  fleet,  induced  the  Dey  to 
conclude  a  treaty  to  that  effect ;  but  scarcely  had  the  fleet  left  the  coast  before  the 
treaty  was  violated  by  the  murder  of  some  Neapolitan  fishermen  who  had  resorted 
to  the  coast  to  pursue  the  coral  fishery.  The  news  reached  England  nearly  as  soon 
as  Lord  Exmouth,  who  immediately  returned  with  an  augmented  force  of  British 
and  Dutch  ships  to  avenge  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  laws  of  nations.  Every  pos- 
sible preparation  was  made  by  the  Dey  to  resist  the  attack.  On  the  27th  of  August, 
1816,adesperateconflicttook  place,  when  their  forts  were  demolished,  and  the  Algerine 
fleet  reduced  to  ashes.     In  this  extremity,  the  Dey  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace 
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by  Bigning  a  treaty,  releasing  till  Christian  slaves  without  a  ransom,  agreeing  to  pay 
a  large  sum  for  ransoms  already  received,  and  abolishing  Christian  slavery  through- 
out his  dominions  for  ever. 

4.  Empire  of  Morocco. 

West  Barbara  including  the  united  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  forms  this 
empire,  which  extends  eastward  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  borders  of  Algiers, 
and  southwards  to  the  confines  of  the  great  desert.  It  stretches  from  about  the 
-JSth  to  the  3(>th  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  1 "  30'  to  more  than  10° of  west  lon- 
gitude. The  coast  along  the  Mediterranean  exceeds  200  miles,  while  that  of  the 
Atlantic  is  nearly  600.  Its  breadth  varies  from  two  to  four  hundred  English  miles. 
Hut  this  space  includes  the  province  of  Sitsc,  which  is  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real 
part  of  the  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
t  lie  Atlantic,  while  Algiers  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  all  the  other 
sides  are  lost  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  deserts.  Morocco  is  traversed  by  the  great 
chain  of  Atlas,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  General  View.  A  comparative 
plain,  or  level  country,  is  comprised  between  this  chain  and  the  sea,  of  about  400 
or  500  miles  in  length,  and  from  fifty  to  hundred  in  breadth,  which  forms  the  most 
fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  empire.  Beyond  the  Atlas,  it  includes,  the  provin- 
ces of  Darah,  Tafilelt,  and  Sigilmessa,  which  at  first  are  fertile,  abounding  in  dates 
and  wool,  but  gradually  pass  into  the  great  Sahara.  The  rude  tribes,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  removed  from  the  seat  of  empire,  shake  off  the  restraint  of  sovereign 
authority,  till  at  last  they  set  the  power  of  the  sultan  at  defiance.  It  was  from  this 
western  part  of  Africa  that  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  height  of  their  power,  filled 
their  mercenary  armies.  This,  too,  was  the  well-known  Mauritania,  which  was 
possessed  rather  than  ruled  by  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  never  completely  con- 
quered. It  was  over-run  by  the  Vandals  ;  reduced  into  subjection  to  the  Eastern 
empire  ;  and,  after  its  infuriate  conversion  to  the  Moslem  faith,  it  was  drained  of 
its  inhabitants  to  swell  the  armies  of  the  Caliphs,  when  the  migratory  Arabs 
established  themselves  in  it.  At  a  subsequent  period,  it  exhibited  to  the  world  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  country  compelled  to  re-absorb  its  own  expatriated  population. 
Most  of  the  level  part  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  fertile  by  a  proper  cultivation,  but  this  is  greatly  neglected. 
Some  of  the  western  districts,  Ali  Bey  says,  reminded  him  "of  the  green  fields 
of  England,  notwithstanding  their  neglected  husbandry ;  but  this  character  is  far 
from  being  applicable  to  the  whole;  for  that  celebrated  traveller,  and  his  attendants, 
had  nearly  perished  in  one  of  the  eastern  deserts.  In  reference  to  this,  he  observes, 
"  there  is  no  animal  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  in  this  desert,  neither  quadrupeds, 
birds,  reptiles,  nor  insects,  and  the  traveller  who  is  obliged  to  pass  through  it,  is 
surrounded  by  the  silence  of  death." — The  Climate,  with  the  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  products  of  this  empire,  are  the  same  as  those  which  have  been  delineated 
in  the  general  observations  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  however,  that  it  is  sometimes  subject  to  great  heat,  for  Ali  Bey  says  that 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  Reaumur's  thermometer  stood  at  260-7  in  the  tent,  though 
the  day  was  cloudy.     This  is  about  92°  of  Fahrenheit. 

Various  statements  have  been  made  relatively  to  the  Population  of  Morocco. 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  many  years  British  Consul  at  Mogadore,  makes  it  much 
greater  than  anv  previous  or  subsequent  writer.  He  instituted  numerous  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  and  was  allowed  to  consult  some  documents  in  the  public  archives 
of  the  empire,  particularly  the  "  Imperial  Register  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  pro- 
vince."    From  these  sources  he  gives  the  following  result. 
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The  tribes  of  Berebbers  of  north  Atlas,  altogether 3,000,000 

District  of  Tafilelt 650,000 

Provinces  of  Morocco  Empire  west  of  Atlas 10,3-4 1,000 

Inland  cities,  towns,  and  ports 895,(100 

Total  population  of  the  whole  empire,  including  Tafilelt 14,886,600 

To  account  for  the  great  difference  between  this  statement  and  all  preceding 
ones,  he  observes,  "  Persons  who  have  travelled  through  the  country,  unac- 
quainted with  the  modes  of  living  among  the  inhabitants,  may  probably  con- 
sider the  above  as  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  it  should  be  understood,  that  a 
stranger,  in  such  cases,  sees  little  of  the  population,  as  the  various  donors  of  Arabs 
are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  roads,  from  which  they  always  retire  to 
avoid  the  visits  of  travellers,  whom  they  are  compelled,  by  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
to  furnish  with  necessary  provisions  for  three  days,  without  receiving  any  pecuniary 
remuneration  ;  of  this  fact  travellers  in  general  have  not  been  apprised,  and  have 
in  consequence,  formed  calculations  which  represent  the  population  very  inferior  to 
what  it  really  is." 

The  difference  between  this  statement  and  others  is  more  than  half,  and  to 
reconcile  them,  in  some  measure,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  Imperial  Register 
referred  to,  may  have  been  made  during  a  more  flourishing  state  of  the  empire  than 
it  has  lately  enjoyed. 

Morocco,  (called  Mavakasch  by  the  natives)  being  the  principal  residence  oi 
the  emperor,  is  generally  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  empire,  though  Fez  con- 
tains a  much  greater  population.  It  is  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  interspersed  with 
groves  of  lofty  palm-trees,  and  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Atlas,  the  nearest  base  of  which  is  about  twelve  miles  distant.  It  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  and  before  the  termination  of  the  12th  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity.  The  walls  are  extensive,  and  the  space  included  is  capable 
of  containing  a  population  of  more  than  300,000  individuals;  but  much  of  it  is  now 
covered  with  gardens  and  dilapidated  buildings  and  the  present  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants is  estimated  at  less  than  40,000.  The  situation  is  in  general  salubrious,  and 
the  mountains  defend  it  from  the  Shume,  or  hot  winds  of  the  desert,  but  the  plague 
sometimes  makes  dreadful  ravages.  The  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  gloomy, 
and  the  houses  without  windows  in  front.  A  few  are  built  of  stone,  but  the  greater 
number  are  composed  of  earth  mixed  with  lime.  The  streets  are  subject  to  all  the 
inconveniences  of  not  being  paved.  Morocco,  however,  still  contains  many  tokens 
of  its  former  grandeur.  Its  sanctuaries,  temples,  and  mosques,  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  the  latter  large  and  splendid.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  thick  and  high,  and 
strengthened  by  towers.  The  palace  of  the  sultan  stands  without  these,  on  the  south, 
and  comprises  a  vast  group  of  buildings.  Besides  the  apartments  for  the  sultan, 
his  sons,  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  and  the  legions  of  women  that  belong  to  all 
these,  it  also  includes  numerous  courts  and  gardens,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  space 
of  about  three  miles  in  circumference. 

Fez  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  and  is  situated  about  230 
miles  north-east  of  Morocco.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  several  hills  that  surround  it 
on  all  sides  except  the  north  and  north-east.  Ali  Bey  states  the  population  atl 00,000. 
and  it  was  double  this  amount  till  reduced  by  a  late  plague.  Mr.  Jackson,  however, 
from  the publicdocumentsalready referred  to,makes  it  380,000;  but  this  estimate  must 
have  been  taken  before  Fez  experienced  so  great  a  reduction.  Like  the  other  towns 
of  this  empire,  Fez  consists  of  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty  streets.  The  width  of  some 
of  them  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  two  persons  to  ride  abreast,  and  the  darkness  is 
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increased  by  the  height  of  the  houses  and  the  projection  of  the  first  floor.  The 
number  of  mosques  in  Fez  is  said  to  exceed  200,  hut  many  of  them  are  small,  and 
none  particularly  distinguished  for  their  architecture.  Several  of  the  buildings  that 
face  the  streets  are  dilapidated,  and  some  of  them  propped  up.  The  markets  of  Fez 
are  immensely  crowded,  as  there  is  no  other  place  in  that  part  of  the  country  that 
deserves  the  name  of  a  town  ;  and  the  Arabs  of  the  surrounding  regions  resort  thither 
to  purchase  all  the  foreign  and  manufactured  articles  their  domestic  habits  require, 
or  their  means  afford.  Fez  and  Morocco  are  also  great  marts  for  the  Soudan 
trade  ;  the  former  has  about  200  caravanseras.  Fez  was  founded  towards  the  close 
of  the  8th  century,  and  the  situation  is  peculiar,  being  situated  near  the  bottom 
of  a  funnel-shaped  valley,  the  surrounding  hills  of  which  are  covered  with  woods  and 
orchards.  It  soon  rose  to  great  splendour,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Maho- 
medan  faith  in  the  west.  Pilgrimages  were,  at  one  period,  made  to  Fez,  as  only 
inferior  in  sanctity  to  Mecca.  It  was  also  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning,  at  the  time 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  world  was  almost  exclusively  possessed  by  the  Saracens. 
The  remains  of  its  institutions  still  exist,  but  all  that  was  valuable  has  long  since 
vanished.  Fez  has  fully  participated  in  the  declension  of  wealth  and  art  in 
Northern  Africa  ;  and  when  the  kingdom  became  subject  to  that  of  Morocco,  it  lost 
the  metropolitan  dignity,  which  necessarily  led  to  a  further  decline. 

Mequinez  is  a  large  city,  and  has  frequently  been  the  residence  of  the  emperors, 
who  have  a  handsome  palace  there,  built  by  Muley  Ismael,  who  resolved  to  make 
it  the  capital  of  the  northern  part  of  the  empire,  as  Morocco  was  of  the  southern. 
It  stands  on  a  small  elevation,  a  few  miles  west  of  Fez,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
triple  line  of  walls,  fifteen  feet  high.  The  circumference  is  extensive  enough  for 
the  encampment  of  a  large  army,  besides  the  present  population,  which  is  supposed 
to  exceed  100,000  individuals.  The  emperor's  palace  is  a  large  building,  and  the 
seraglio  is  also  a  very  extensive  quadrangular  edifice.  The  inhabitants  of  Mequinez 
are  reckoned  more  polished  and  hospitable  than  those  of  the  other  cities  ;  and  the 
women  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  handsomest  in  the  empire. — Very  few 
other  towns  of  the  interior  are  important.  Terodant  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Suse,  and  is  a  considerable  town,  with  a  population  of  about  25,000,  but  it  is 
chiefly  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  leather. 

A  few  of  the  sea-ports  deserve  notice.  Tangier  is  the  nearest  to  Europe,  and 
is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  a  bay  east  of 
Cape  Spartel.  This  place,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  presents  a  regular  aspect.  Its 
amphitheatrical  form,  and  whitened  houses;  those  of  the  consuls  which  are  regularly 
built ;  the  walls  surrounding  the  town,  the  castle  on  a  hill,  and  the  spacious  bay, 
with  its  circumjacent  hills,  form  an  interesting  prospect.  But,  on  entering  the  town 
the  illusion  vanishes,  and  every  thing  is  characterized  by  wretchedness.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  10,000,  but  the  trade  is  small. 

Laraish,  or  Larctsh,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
about  40  miles  south  of  Tangier,  and  contains  four  or  five  hundred  houses,  with 
several  mosques.  The  estuary  of  the  river  forms  its  port,  but  only  small  vessels 
can  enter  it. — Rabat  and  Sake  are  two  ports  situated  on  each  side  of  a  river,  where 
it  joins  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  is  a  small  place,  but  the  former  is  better  built  than 
most  other  towns  in  the  empire.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  defended  by  a  series  of  towers.  The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  more  lively 
and  intelligent  than  in  most  other  towns ;  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  Spanish  refugees.  The  population  is  supposed  to  exceed  20,000. 
Azamor  is  a  good  town  and  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Morbea  ;  and  Mogadore  has 
lately  been  built,  as  a  port  to  the  city  of  Morocco.     It  is  more  regular  in  its  con- 
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struction  than  any  other  town  in  the  empire,  and  the  great  market- place,  which  is 
surrounded  with  arcades,  is  handsome.  It  was  called  Souera  by  the  emperor,  on 
account  of  its  regularity ;  but  it  stands  on  a  flat,  barren  plain  of  accumulating 
sand,  which,  like  a  little  Sahara,  separates  it  from  the  fertile  country.  Its  subsist- 
ence is,  therefore,  solely  derived  from  commerce.  It  is  the  chief  port  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  only  one  that  maintains  a  regular  intercourse  with  Europe. — 
Ceuta  is  a  small  town  near  the  cape  of  that  name,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  promontory  which  forms  the  strait  of  Gibraltar. — Tetuan  is  also  another 
place  near  the  shore,  a  few  miles  south  of  Ceuta,  and  is  said  to  contain  about  15,000 
inhabitants. 

Little  can  be  said  relatively  to  the  Manufactures  of  this  empire.  They  consist 
principally  of  woollen-cloth,  saltpetre,  and  leather,  the  other  articles  being  altogether 
designed  for  home  consumption.  The  most  noted  of  these  last  are  works  in  silk 
and  gold,  executed  at  Fez.  Most  of  the  Commerce  carried  on  with  foreign  nations 
is  transacted  at  Mogadore,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  raw  products 
for  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  articles. 

In  reference  to  its  political  state,  Morocco  seems  to  receive  no  melioration 
from  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is  indisputably  the  most  uncontrouled  and  barbarous 
despotism  in  Northern  Africa.  The  Emperor,  being  an  absolute  Mahomedan 
prince,  has  sometimes  been  compared  with  the  Grand  Seignior;  but  in  Turkey  there 
is  the  Ulema,  or  depository  of  national  religion,  with  the  Mufti,  as  the  head  of  the 
law,  who  possess  privileges  independent  of  the  Sultan  ;  while  in  Morocco  there  is 
neither  divan  nor  council  of  any  kind  which  the  emperor  is  expected  to  consult. 
Not  an  individual  within  his  dominions  possesses  either  life  or  property  that  is  not 
at  his  disposal.  Every  thing  is  directed  by  his  will ;  nor  are  any  engagements  into 
which  he  has  entered  today,  deemed  binding  on  him  to-morrow.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  customs  and  prejudices  which  personal  safety  compels  even  these  despots 
to  respect.  The  domestic  privacy  of  his  subjects  is  considered  sacred ;  he  is  obliged 
to  give  audience  at  certain  times,  and  administer  justice  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
who  choose  to  approach  him,  and  plead  their  own  cause  in  his  presence.  At  a 
distance  from  the  royal  residence,  this  office  is  performed  by  the  Cadis,  or  judges 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  There  are  also  religious  sanctuaries  to  which  if  the 
guilty  flee  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  his  power,  unless  he  chooses  to  exercise  his 
authority  at  the  risk  of  a  revolution.  The  ideas  conveyed  by  the  terms  insulated 
and  insecure,  were,  perhaps,  never  more  closely  united  than  in  the  despot  of  Morocco. 
Numerous  princes  consider  themselves  equally  entitled  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
throne  is,  therefore,  perpetually  shaken  by  treason,  revolt,  and  disputed  succes- 
sion. When  a  vacancy  happens,  the  successful  candidate  often  wades  to  the  diadem 
through  the  blood  of  his  predecessor  and  rivals  ;  and  even  when  once  firmly  seated, 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  "  it  seems  as  if  the  sabre  of  despotism  mowed  down  here 
more  rapidly  than  the  scythe  of  time." 

To  counterbalance  this  instability,  the  fidelity  of  the  Negro  character  has 
been  called  in.  Muley  Ismael  first  employed  negro  troops  or  guards,  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  had  nearly  100,000,  and  his  successors  have  continued  the  practice. 
A  great  number  of  Moorish  cavalry  are  also  maintained.  Ali  Bey  states  the  revenue 
of  the  emperor  at  only  about  £1,250,000. 


At  a  time  when  a  series  of  events  has  called  the  attention  of  the  politician, 
the  merchant,  and  the  philanthropist  to  Northern  Africa  with  unprecedented 
interest  and  curiosity,  its  internal  and  commercial  state  deserves  further  notice. 
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With  so  little  industry  exercised  in  the  arts  of  life  as  these  states  possess,  they  era 

have  few  articles  but  natural  products  to  exchange  fop  the  manufactures  of  other 
nations.  The  trade  hitherto  carried  on  between  England  and  these  northern  regions 
of  Africa  lias  been  inconsiderable  ;  hut  English  articles  are  now  in  request  in  many 
parts,  of  both  Northern  and  Central  Africa.     With  a  new  of  eneouraging  commerce, 

the  emperor  of  Morocco  issued  a  decree,  in  February  L818,  granting  to  European 
merchants  the  liberty  of  settling  in  his  dominions,  promising  them  protection,  and 
commanding  the  governors  and  magistrates  to  take  care  that  they  were  not  defrauded 
by  the  natives.  The  chief  imports  are  sugar,  spices,  iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  woollens, 
lim  us,  raw  silk,  gums,  hardware,  glass,  beads,  toys,  and  various  other  minor  articles, 
besides  Mexican  dollars,  which,  in  1804,  amounted  to  99,000.  The  chief  exports 
are  almonds,  gums,  skins  and  hides,  bees'  wax,  olive  oil,  wool,  ostrich  feathers, 
pomegranate  peels,  and  dates.  The  ports  with  which  Morocco  chiefly  communi- 
cates, are  London,  Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Teneriffe. 
Mr.  Jackson  states  the  value  of  the  imports  in  1S04,  at  £  15 1,450,  and  of  the 
exports  ,£127,679. — Besides  the  trade  with  European  nations,  a  considerable  inter- 
course is  carried  on  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  caravans  which  travel  regularly  to 
Tombuctoo  and  Soudan.  The  articles  with  which  these  "  fleets  of  the  desert"  are 
freighted,  are  salt,  cloths,  toys,  beads,  and  various  European  goods  ;  for  which  they 
bring  in  return,  gold,  ivory,  gums,  and  slaves.  The  routes  they  follow  have  been 
stated  in  the  General  View. 

The  trade  of  Algiers  with  the  European  states  is  but  small,  and  the  principal 
exports  are  grain,  hides,  wax,  copper,  wool,  dates,  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  imports 
are  gold,  silver,  embroideries,  damask,  spices,  lead,  pewter,  linens,  sail-cloth,  bullets, 
cochineal,  rice,  sugar,  dye  woods,  brimstone,  and  some  other  articles,  but  only 
in  small  quantities.     Irish  linen,  clayed  sugar,  and  rum,  are  generally  in  demand. 

The  commerce  carried  on  at  present  by  Europeans  with  Tunis  is  greater  than 
with  any  of  the  other  states.  The  principal  exports  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  oil,  hides,  skins  of  wild  beasts,  wool,  wax, 
honey,  madder,  ivory,  gold-dust,  scarlet  caps,  jerbi  shawls,  senna,  soap,  sponge, 
cotton,  ostrich  feathers,  and  cattle.  Gold  and  ivory  are  brought  by  the  caravans 
from  the  interior,  to  which  they  convey  woollen  goods,  fire-arms,  gunpowder, 
watches,  and  hardware.  The  imports  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  are  Indian  goods, 
raw  and  manufactured  silk,  opium,  copper,  and  tobacco,  from  Syria  ;  glass,  wood, 
iron,  and  linens,  chiefly  from  Trieste  ;  wine,  brandy,  and  naval  stores  from  Spain  ; 
hardware  and  trinkets  from  France,  with  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  goods, 
colonial  produce,  and  other  articles,  from  Leghorn.  Most  of  these,  and  especially 
the  coarse  woollens,  that  find  their  way  through  this  channel  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  are  originally  exported  from  England  to  Leghorn,  and  thence  to  Tunis. 

The  Religion  of  Northern  Africa  is  Mahomedanism,  under  its  most  intolerant 
and  savage  aspect.  There  is  not,  however,  any  body  of  priests  like  the  Ulema  in 
Turkey,  to  serve  as  the  depository  of  the  national  faith  ;  but  individuals  are  allowed 
to  raise  themselves  to  the  character  of  saints  by  their  merit  or  their  artifice.  Such 
is  the  credulity  of  the  people,  that  this  high  consideration  is  manifested  by  work- 
ing pretended  miracles  ;  but  it  requires  no  sacrifice  of  the  pleasures  or  luxuries  of 
life,  and  they  generally  indulge  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  in  the  number  of  then- 
wives  and  concubines.  The  same  sanctity  is  usually  ascribed  to  idiots,  and  many 
feign  the  absence  of  reason  to  secure  the  character  of  a  saint.  The  state  of  knowledge 
in  a  community  where  such  impositions  and  practices  prevail,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. "  The  Sciences,  which  anciently  formed  the  glory  of  the  Saracen  name,  are 
now  throughout  the  whole  of  this  region  entirely  extinct.  Instruments  are  still 
shown,  which  display  the  most  exquisite  mechanical  skill ;  but  they  are  preserved 
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merely  as  antique  curiosities,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  are  constructed.  Astronomy  does  not  extend  to  the  construction  of  a  sun-dial, 
nor  chemistry  beyond  the  making  of  rose-water.  With  regard  to  medicine,  the 
estimation  in  which  that  science,  once  so  flourishing,  is  held,  may  be  judged  from 
the  emolument  reaped  by  its  professors.  The  fee  of  a  physician  scarcely  ever  exceeds 
sixpence,  and  the  most  serious  operations  are  performed  for  a  shilling.  These  hum- 
ble practitioners  succeed  tolerably,  when  only  external  wounds  are  to  be  healed, 
but  in  all  internal  maladies,  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  most  patients  die  of 
the  disease  or  of  the  remedies  administered." 

M.  Sismondi,  in  his  Literature  of  the  south  of  Europe,  ascribes  this  degraded 
state  of  knowledge,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Moslem  doc- 
trines, the  effects  of  which,  as  they  relate  to  the  western  regions  of  Northern  Africa, 
he  strongly  delineates  in  the  following  passage.  "  The  extended  regions  where 
Mahomedanism  has  reigned,  and  still  reigns,  are  dead  to  all  the  sciences.  Those 
rich  plains  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  which,  five  centuries  ago,  were  illumined  by  so  many 
academies,  so  many  universities,  and  so  many  libraries,  are  now  reduced  to  deserts 
of  burning  sand,  for  the  possession  of  which  tyrants  contend  with  tygers.  All  the 
gay  and  fertile  shores  of  Mauritania,  where  commerce,  the  arts,  and  agriculture, 
had  arisen  to  the  highest  prosperity,  are  now  the  nests  of  pirates,  who  spread  terror 
on  the  seas,  and  who  retire  from  their  labours  to  the  most  shameful  debaucheries, 
till  the  plague  annually  returns  to  mark  out  its  victims,  and  to  avenge  offended 
humanity.  In  this  vast  extent  of  country  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  ignorance,  slavery, 
terror,  and  death." 

Another  writer  also  observes,  "  Nor  have  these  doctrines  had  less  influence  on 
the  political  state,  than  on  the  physical  scenery  or  domestic  manners  of  these  regions, 
and  hence  the  barbarous  politics  of  a  nation  of  tyrants  and  slaves,  where  each  man 
is  alternately  degraded  by  the  power  of  those  above  him,  to  the  one  state,  or  raised 
by  the  abjectness  of  those  below  him,  to  the  other,  presents  but  an  uninviting  picture 
to  the  enlightened  mind,  and  can  afford  little  satisfaction,  except  by  increasing  our 
attachment  to  that  mild  system  of  laws,  and  heightening  our  ideas  of  the  purity  of  that 
religion,  which,  as  Englishmen,  providence  has  allotted  us.  For  among  the  govern- 
ments of  Barbary,  all  the  bad  passions  which  render  their  possessors  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  society — envy,  jealousy,  and  avarice,  exasperated  by  ferocity  of  temper 
and  of  manners,  rendered  permanent  by  immutable  prejudices,  but  rarely  illumined 
by  transient  flashes  of  magnanimity  and  courage, — seem  to  rage  without  controulin 
the  unhappy  courts  of  these  states  " 

Northern  Africa  is  inhabited  by  several  distinct  tribes  of  people,  indiscriminately 
interspersed  through  all  the  states.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Moors,  Arabs, 
Brebers,  or  Berebbers,  and  Shelluhs.  The  most  prominent  and  ruling  people  are 
the  Moors  ;  a  term  which  is  generally  applied  to  the  Mahomedan  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  their  immediate  vicinity.  They  are  not  a  simple  unmixed  original  race, 
but  have  sprung  from  the  wrecks  of  various  nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  Car- 
thaginians, Romans,  and  Arabs,  intermixed  with  Spaniards.  They  have  been 
moulded  into  that  uniformity  which  Moslem  despotism  seldom  fails  to  produce,  and 
are  among  the  most  bigotted,  cruel,  and  sanguinary,  of  the  human  race.  They 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  Islam  with  a  zeal,  and  propagate  them  with  a  fury, 
perhaps  unexampled  in  any  other  people,  while  the  hatred  they  still  bear  to  the 
Christian  name  is  altogether  implacable.  The  gloomy,  morose  disposition  of  the 
Moors  is  strongly  impressed  on  their  cities  and  towns,  in  which  narrow  and  dirty 
streets  are  every  where  bounded  by  dead  walls,  that  give  the  houses  the  appearance 
of  prisons,  a  character  by  no  means  unappropriate.  All  the  animation  of  society  is 
not  only  absent,  but  silence  and  seclusion,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Morocco, 
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universally  reign.  The  men  seldom  quit  their  own  dwellings,  unless  necessity  or 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran  compel  them,  and  the  fair  sex,  who  diffuse  such  an  indis- 
cribable  charm  over  European  society,  are  completely  immured  in  the  harem,  and 
not  unfrequently  bought  and  sold  like  slaves.  When  the  Moor  appears  abroad  he 
generally  assumes  a  degree  of  solemnity,  gravity,  and  decorum  in  his  outward 
deportment,  which  have  little  correspondence  with  his  sentiments  and  actions. 
This  character,  however,  is  more  applicable  to  the  western,  than  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, where  a  commercial  and  sea-faring  life  has  imparted  to  the  people  more 
activity,  animation,  and  bustle,  but  certainly  has  not  diminished  their  native  fero- 
city. The  Moors  are  frequently  engaged  in  commerce,  but  are  altogether  strangers 
to  literature,  arts,  and  sciences.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  them,  especially  the  mercantile  part,  describes  them  as  "sus- 
picious, deceitful,  and  cruel;  they  have  no  respect  for  their  neighbours,  but  will  plunder 
one  another  whenever  it  is  in  their  power ;  they  are  strangers  to  every  social  tie 
and  affection;  for  their  hearts  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  one  tender  impression;  the 
father  fears  the  son,  the  son  the  father  ;  and  this  lamentable  mistrust,  and  want  of 
confidence,  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  whole  community.  The  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  the  Moors  are  unparalleled  ;  for  though  they  live  in  the  most  deplorable 
state  of  ignorance,  slavery,  and  barbarism,  yet  they  consider  themselves  as  the  first 
people  in  the  world,  and  contemptuously  term  all  others  barbarians." 

The  same  writer,  however,  allows  them  the  merit  of  possessing  fortitude  in  a 
very  eminent  degree,  and  of  acting  upon  their  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet, 
in  a  way  that  would  put  many  Christians  to  the  blush. 

"  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  of  the  well-educated  Moors  are 
courteous  and  polite,  and  are  possessed  of  great  suavity  of  manners.  They  are 
affable  and  communicative,  where  they  repose  confidence  ;  and  if,  in  conversation, 
the  subject  of  discussion  be  serious,  and  the  parties  become  warm  in  dispute,  they 
have  generally  the  prudence  to  turn  the  subject  in  a  delicate  manner  ;  they  are  slow 
at  taking  offence,  but  when  irritated,  are  noisy  and  implacable.  There  is  one  noble 
trait  in  the  character  of  this  people,  which  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  that  is  forti- 
tude under  misfortune,  this  the  Moor  possessess  in  an  eminent  degree;  he  never 
despairs,  no  bodily  suffering,  no  calamity,  however  great,  will  make  him  complain, 
he  is  resigned  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  God,  and  waits  in  patient  hope  for  the 
melioration  of  his  condition." 

The  Moors,  as  well  as  other  natives  of  these  regions,  are  generally  of  the  middle 
stature,  but  less  robust  than  Europeans.  Their  legs  appear  clumsy,  which  some 
have  supposed  to  arise  from  their  always  sitting  cross-legged.  From  intermarriage 
and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  negroes  of  Soudan,  their  complexion  is  of  all 
shades  from  black  to  white.  The  women  of  Fez  are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans, 
with  the  exception  of  their  eyes  and  hair,  which  are  always  black.  The  females  of 
Mequinez  are  proverbially  handsome  ;  and  both  sexes  have  good  teeth.  In  some 
parts  they  dye  their  hands  and  feet  with  the  juice  of  henna. 

The  Moorish  dress  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  shirt  and  drawers,  the  former 
being  worn  over  the  latter,  and  reaching  to  about  the  knee.  Over  this  they  wear  a 
caftan  or  coat,  which  buttons  down  the  front.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  red  cap 
and  turban,  and  the  feet  with  yellow  slippers  or  sandals.  When  they  go  out,  a 
piece  of  white  cotton  or  silk,  five  or  six  yards  long  and  five  feet  broad,  called  a 
hayk,  is  carelessly  thrown  over  the  head,  and  when  in  the  presence  of  a  superior, 
the  hayk  rests  on  the  shoulders  instead  of  the  head.  The  dress  of  the  women 
resembles  that  of  the  men,  except  in  the  adjustment  of  the  hayk,  and  the  slippers 
being  red.    They  also  wear  numerous  rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments.    The 
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most  gaudy  colours,  are  generally  preferred.     Some  slight  modifications  may  take 
place  in  the  different  states,  but  this  is  the  general  Moorish  costume. 

Marriage  is  conducted,  as  in  other  Mahomedan  countries,  entirely  by  the 
parents,  and  the  parties  sometimes  never  see  each  other  till  after  the  ceremony  is 
past.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  the  number  of  concubines  is  unlimited.  In  Tully's 
Narrative  of  a  ten  years'  residence  at  Tripoli,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Moors  marry  so 
extremely  young,  that  the  mother  and  her  first-born  are  often  seen  together  as  play- 
mates, equally  anxious  and  angry  in  an  infantine  game.  The  women  here  are  often 
grandmothers  at  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  they  live  to  see  the  children  of  several  generations."  In  the  letters  written  from 
Tripoli  by  the  female  just  referred  to,  the  ladies  of  that  place  are  by  no  means  re- 
presented as  spending  their  time  in  the  listless  indolence  usually  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  harem.  It  is  their  task  to  superintend  all  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
family,  to  overlook  the  slaves  that  spin,  grind  corn,  and  discharge  the  other  duties 
of  the  household,  and  particularly  to  attend  to  the  culinary  processes,  with  a  view 
of  guarding  against  that  common  mode  of  administering  poison  in  those  countries. 
This  fills  up  much  of  their  time,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  appear  cheerful. 

Nearly  all  the  pastoral  districts  of  Northern  Africa,  between  Sahara  and  the 
sea,  are  occupied  by  the  Arabs,  a  term  applied  to  the  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  from  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  who  retain  the  same  simple,  nomadic  manners 
of  life  as  in  their  native  country.  The  genuine  Arabs  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  Arabia,  still  adhere  to  the  same  migratory  habits,  and  maintain  the  same 
system  of  hospitality  and  plunder  as  their  forefathers  did  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Having,  therefore,  described  these  people  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  a  slight 
notice  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place.  Captain  Lyon,  by  whom  they  were  lately 
observed  in  the  dominions  of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan,  says,  "  The  Arabs  are,  generally 
speaking,  tall,  straight,  and  well  formed,  and  inclined,  from  their  manner  of  living, 
to  be  thin  and  muscular.  Their  countenances  are  expressive  and  handsome,  their 
form  of  face  oval,  and  their  noses  aquiline.  Although  naturally  white,  their  com- 
plexion becomes  dark  from  continual  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  from  not  being  very 
particular  in  their  ablutions.  They  are  active,  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue 
and  abstinence  from  food,  lively  in  their  manners,  daring  and  possessed  of  much 
cunning ;  though  generous,  they  are  great  beggars,  revengeful,  and  unforgiving. 
The  general  costume  of  the  men  is  a  large  loose  shirt  and  trowsers  of  cotton,  san- 
dals, or  tight  half-boots  of  red  leather,  which  lace  in  front,  fit  close  round  the  ankle, 
and  rise  as  high  as  the  calf  of  the  leg.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a  red  cap,  which 
is  long  enough  to  hang  a  little  down  on  one  side,  from  the  top  of  it  falls  a  tassel  of 
bine  silk.  A  wrapper  of  woollen  (from  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  five'  or  six  in  breadth)  woven  rather  more  compactly  than  flannel,  is  worn 
round  the  body  in  folds,  part  being  placed  on  the  head  in  the  manner  of  a  hood, 
while  the  end  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hangs  down  behind  the  back." 

The  young  women  wear  their  hair  in  tresses,  and  ornament  it  with  pieces  of 
coral,  silver,  beads,  or  any  other  gaudy  substance  tbey  can  procure.  They  also 
tattoo  their  chins,  noses,  necks,  and  arms.  "  When  young,"  says  Captain  L.,  "  (that 
is  to  say,  fifteen  or  sixteen,)  they  have  fine  figures,  and  are  exceedingly  handsome, 
but  tbey  soon  lose  their  good  looks  and  pleasing  form,  and  become  as  ugly  as  they 
were  before  beautiful.  Their  eyes  are  black  and  large,  their  noses  straight  and  well 
proportioned,  they  have  small  lips,  and  their  teeth  are  exquisitely  white.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  can  exceed  the  prettiness  of  an  Arab  girl ;  but  the  old  women  art,  without, 
exception,  the  most  disgusting  and  hideous  creatures  I  ever  beheld." 

In  many  parts  of  these  dominions,  particularly  in  the  easteni  states,  the  Arabs 
are  divided  into  two  separate  classes  ;  those  who  reside  in  towns,  and  those  who 
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have  no  permanent  place  of  abode.  They  are  generous  to  each  other,  and  should  a 
stranger  approach  them  while  at  meals,  he  is  never  refused  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
The  touch  of  despotism  has,  however,  blighted  that  high  character  of  honour  by 
which  the  migratory  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  distinguished.  The  Bedouins  of 
Barbary  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Egypt  for  enterprise,  ingenuity,  or 
good  qualities.  The  Arabs  marry  young,  and  the  marriage  agreements  are  always 
made  by  the  parents  alone,  the  consent  of  the  female  never  being  thought  of.  Cer- 
tain marriage  presents  are  given  by  the  husband  to  the  relations  of  the  bride,  so 
that  he  may  be  said  to  purchase  her.  They  generally  confine  themselves  to  one  or 
two  wives,  and  have  no  Negresses  as  concubines  like  the  Moors.  When  the  mar- 
riage presents  have  been  delivered,  the  bride  is  conveyed  to  her  husband  in  a  singular 
manner.  A  camel  with  its  gayest  trappings  is  prepared,  "  a  frame  being  fixed  on 
the  back  of  the  animal,  the  bride  is  placed  in  it,  and,  while  thus  sitting,  is  housed 
over  with  carpets,  shawls,  and  ostrich  feathers.  In  travelling  from  place  to  place, 
or  in  searching  for  pasture  ground,  the  people  make  use  of  these  frames;  but  they  are 
in  such  cases  generally  uncovered,  and  have  baskets,  or  other  frame-work,  attached 
to  their  sides,  in  which  the  young  children  are  placed.  An  Arab  family  on  its  march 
presents  a  very  extraordinary  appearance,  the  camels  being  laden  with  tents,  cook- 
ing utensils,  women,  and  children.  The  men  walk  driving  their  flocks  before  them, 
or  ride  their  horses  frequently  without  bridle  or  saddle.  Should  the  journey  exceed 
one  day,  a  temporary  tent  is  erected  at  night,  and  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  all  is 
again  placed  on  the  camels.  The  operation  of  erecting  or  taking  down  one  of  their 
hair  houses  does  not  occupy  much  time,  as  the  women  always  assist  the  men  on 
these  occasions."  The  following  observation,  made  by  Colonel  Keatinge  in  the 
western  part  of  Morocco,  shows  that  the  same  mode  of  travelling  is  employed  in 
most  parts  of  these  regions.  "  An  Arab  tribe  was  met  on  its  march,  producing  very 
characteristic  and  picturesque  group.  The  men  and  boys  naked,  with  long  staves, 
drove  cattle  of  every  description  blended.  The  camels  presented  the  whole  menage 
of  the  family  ;  three  ladies  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  sat  upon  the  summit  ridge  of  the 
awkward  animal,  surrounded  below  by  the  heads  of  the  young  broods,  and  domestic 
fowls  dotted  here  and  there  throughout  the  groups.  A  few  men,  mere  skin  and  bone, 
on  horses  nearly  as  decharnes  as  themselves,  with  fire-arms  in  their  hands,  and 
suspicion  in  their  countenances,  guarded  the  fair,  their  families,  goods,  and  chattels." 

Another  distinct  class  of  people,  found  in  Northern  Africa,  are  theBREBERS,  or 
Berebbers,  who  inhabit  the  declivities  of  Mount  Atlas,  particularly  the  northern 
part  of  that  chain.  They  appear  to  be  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  plains  by  foreign  invasion.  They  live  chiefly  in 
tents,  and  are  occupied  in  husbandry  and  keeping  bees.  They  are  a  robust,  nervous 
people,  divided  into  various  tribes,  and  regard  with  great  indignation  the  people  by 
whom  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  are  occupied,  while  the  idea  formed  of  them, 
by  their  Saracen  conquerors,  may  be  readily  perceived  from  their  character  as  drawn 
by  a  celebrated  Arabian  writer,  who  says,  "  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  Giant 
Goliah,  whom  they  resemble  in  strength  and  wickedness."  Their  language  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Arabic  in  common  use  among  the  other  tribes.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  learned  phylologists,  particularly  Adelung,  to  be  the  same  with  Tibboo,  the 
Tuarick,  and  other  indigenous  tongues  spoken  in  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  southern  flanks  of  the  Atlas  are  peopled  by  the  Shelluhs,  who  generally 
live  in  towns,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  husbandry,  like  the  Brebers,  but  differing 
from  them  in  appearance,  language,  and  manners.  They  are  smaller  and  more 
civilized  ;  and  several  of  the  families  are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Portu- 
guese, who  once  occupied  most  of  the  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Barbary.    Theiw 
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language  is  considered  merely  as  a  dialect  of  the  Brebers.  In  addition  to  these,  great 
numbers  of  Negroes  are  annually  brought  from  Soudan  as  slaves. 

Jews  are  very  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  though  they  exist  in 
the  most  abject  state  of  degradation,  the  objects  of  universal  hatred,  contempt,  and 
derision.  But  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  trade  has  secured  them  the  entire 
monopoly  of  all  mercantile  and  money  transactions,  by  which  they  realize  great 
wealth,  and  are,  therefore,  induced  to  bear  the  oppression  to  which  they  are  constantly 
exposed.  When  the  princes  of  these  states  are  in  financial  difficulty,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon expedient  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Jews  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Their 
hardships  are  the  greatest  in  Morocco,  and  their  condition  most  flourishing  inTripoli. 

One  of  the  prominent  and  terrific  aspects  which  society  in  these  countries  has 
long  presented,  is  the  scene  of  Christian  slavery,  and  its  present  abolition  is,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  the  least  brilliant  gem  in  the  recently-acquired  crown  of  British 
glory.  "  To  be  placed  at  the  absolute  controul  of  the  most  brutal  and  corrupted  of 
mortals,  whom  religious  antipathy  has  divested  of  every  human  sympathy — without 
any  law  or  earthly  power  to  appeal  to — the  hopeless  victims  of  brutal  cruelty,  and 
still  more  brutal  voluptuousness,  i8  certainly  the  most  dreadful  fate  to  which  human 
beings  were  ever  devoted.  Yet  such  has  been  the  fate  of  thousands  of  Europeans, 
among  whom  were  often  those  who,  from  rank,  sex,  and  cultivation  of  mind,  must 
have  been  most  keenly  sensible  of  its  horrors."  For  the  revolting  particulars  on  this 
subject,  we  must  refer  to  the  accounts  given  by  Stephens,  Pananti,  and  others,  who 
have  actually  experienced  the  horrors  they  describe. 

In  casting  a  cursory  glance  over  the  physical  and  moral  aspect  of  these  regions, 
reflection  insensibly  connects  the  present  with  the  past ;  and  the  bright  days  of 
Carthage  and  Rome  pass  in  review.  The  mind  readily  inquires  for  some  substan- 
tial proof  of  their  real  existence,  and  finds  it  in  the  noble  monuments  of  antiquity, 
over  which  ages  have  long  rolled.  The  remains  of  Carthage  are  now  all  subterranean, 
but  they  still  attest  the  greatness  and  industry  of  that  renowned  people.  An  immense 
aqueduct  was  raised  which  conveyed  water  to  the  city,  from  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles.  Several  hundred  of  its  arches  still  exist,  and  many  of  the  cisterns,  nearly 
entire,  are  now  used  as  dwellings  by  the  Arabs.  The  whole  extent  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  and  even  deep  into  the  desert,  are  strewed  with  superb  monuments  of  Roman 
grandeur.  Constantia,  the  ancient  Cirta,  Spaitla,  the  Suffetula  of  antiquity,  Lebida, 
the  Leptis  Magna  of  former  times,  and  numerous  other  places,  exhibit  specimens  of 
Roman  architecture  in  great  perfection;  but  they  have  long  been  so  closely  associated 
with  the  idea  of  slavery,  that  it  required  no  ordinary  courage  to  visit  them.  Bruce, 
who  surveyed  the  temple  at  Spaitla,  considers  it  the  most  perfect  example  of  the 
composite  order  existing.  On  digging  a  few  years  ago  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Utica,  some  fine  statues  of  excellent  Grecian  sculpture  were  found  ;  and  numerous 
medals,  engraved  stones,  and  other  curiosities,  are  possessed  by  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Among  the  Roman  antiquities  visited  by  Captain  Lyon,  in  his  late  tour  in 
Tripoli  and  the  Interior  Desert,  were  the  remains  at  Lebida,  on  the  coast,  about  100 
miles  east  of  Tripoli.  Many  of  these  ruins  are  encompassed  with  sand-hills  formed 
against  them,  and,  therefore,  the  upper  parts  alone  are  visible  ;  but  the  foundations 
of  the  city  walls  are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  several  large  pillars  yet  remain.  These, 
us  well  as  the  fortresses  at  the  same  place,  consist  of  immense  masses  of  stone.  The 
same  enterprising  traveller  also  discovered  the  relics  of  a  Roman  castle,  near  the 
well  of  Bonjem,  about  150  miles  south-east  of  Lebida. 

Whenever  curiosity  and  enterprise  shall  have  free  scope  to  range  over  the 
mountains  of  Northern  Africa,  and  particularly  the  chain  of  Atlas,  many  Natural 
Curiosities  will  doubtless  be  disclosed,  which  have  scarcely  been  beheld  by  human 
eye,  or  only  surveyed  with  that  savage  indifference  which  is  ever  unaffected  by  the  beauties 
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or  the  wonders  of  Nature,  unless  they  alleviate  the  wants  or  augment  the  miseries  of 
man.  While  these  classic  regions,  however,  remain  under  the  guardianship  of  Moslem 
fury,  they  must  remain  sealed  to  European  knowledge. 

Where  the  Arts  are  at  so  low  an  ebb,  tew  Curiosities  of  that  kind  can  be 
expected.  But  some  subterranean  habitations  among  theCharian  Mountains,  about 
50  miles  south  of  Tripoli,  which  were  lately  visited;  by  Captain  Lyon,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned,  not  only  as  curious  in  themselves,  but  as  forcibly  elucidating  the  state 
of  society  in  that  country.  "  We  stopped  (says  he)  at  a  nest,  1  cannot  call  it  a  village, 
where  all  the  habitations  are  under  ground.  The  Sheikh,  on  hearing  we  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  Bashaw,  came  to  welcome  us,  and  gave  us  the  only  hut  the 
place  afforded,  in  which  we  placed  our  people  and  camel  loads.  As  for  our- 
selves, we  preferred  clearing  part  of  the  farm-yard,  and  pitching  our  tent  in  it, 
surrounded  by  our  horses  and  camels.  As  the  natives  live,  as  I  have  observed,  under 
ground,  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance  might  cross  the  mountain, 
without  once  suspecting  that  it  Was  inhabited.  All  the  dwelling  places  being 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  a  description  of  the  Sheikh's  may  suffice  for  the  rest. 
The  upper  soil  is  sandy  earth,  of  about  four  feet  in  depth  ;  under  this  sand,  and  in 
some  places  lime-stone,  a  large  hole  is  dug  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet,  and  its  breadth  in  every  direction  is  about  the  same,  being  as  nearly  as  can  be 
made,  a  perfect  square.  The  rock  is  then  smoothed  so  as  to  form  perpendicular  sides 
to  this  space,  in  which  doors  are  cut  through,  and  arched  chambers  excavated,  so  as 
to  receive  their  light  from  the  doors.  These  rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  four  of  a 
side,  in  others  a  whole  side  composes  one ;  the  arrangements  depending  on  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  In  the  open  court  is  generally  a  well,  water  being  found 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  base  of  the  square.  The  entrance  to  the  house 
is  at  about  thirty-six  yards  from  the  pit,  and  opens  above  ground.  It  is  arched 
overhead,  is  generally  cut  in  a  winding  direction,  and  is  perfectly  dark.  Some  of 
these  passages  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  loaded  camel.  The  entrance  has  a 
strong  wall  built  over  it,  something  resembling  an  ice-house.  This  is  covered  over 
head,  and  has  a  very  strong  heavy  door,  which  is  shut  at  night,  or  in  cases  of  danger. 
At  about  ten  yards  from  the  bottom  is  another  door,  equally  strong,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  their  houses,  should  the  inhabitants  determine  to  resist.  Few 
Arab  attacks  last  long  enough  to  end  in  a  siege.  All  their  sheep  and  poultry  being 
confined  in  the  house  at  night,  the  Bashaw's  army,  when  here,  had  recourse  to  suf- 
focating the  inmates,  being  unable  to  starve  them  out." 


Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  the  principal  places  in  Northern  Africa. 

The  Latitudes  are  all  North,  but  the  Longitudes  are  both  East  and  West. 
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WESTERN  AFRICA, 


INCLUDING 


SENEGAMBIA,  THE  COAST  OF  GUINEA,  AND  THE  REGIONS 

OF  CONGO. 


THIS  division  of  the  African  continent  comprises  a  great  extent  of  coast,  and 
includes  a  multiplicity  of  countries  and  states.  Many  of  these  are  yet  but  imper- 
fectly known  to  Europeans,  while  others  have  been  more  fully  explored.  For  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  however,  the  chief  countries  may  be  included  in  three  groups, 
viz.  1.  The  countries  comprised  between  the  southern  limits  of  the  Sahara,  and  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  which  are  watered  by  the  great  rivers  Senegal,  Gambia,  and 
Rio  Grande.  To  generalize  our  ideas  of  this  wide  region,  and  to  distinguish  it  by  a 
single  term,  it  has  been  called  Senegambia.  2.  The  Coast  of  Guinea,  which  may 
be  considered  as  stretching  from  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  of  Kong  to  the 
equator.  3.  The  region  on  both  sides  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  which  will  include  the 
space  between  the  equator  and  the  15°  of  south  latitude.  Beyond  that  the  country 
is  unknown  till  we  approach  the  southern  promontory.  Each  of  these  wide  tracts 
is  subject  to  numerous  subdivisions. 

We  have  already  traced  the  progress  of  discovery  along  the  western  coast,  as  it 
related  to  the  continent  at  large ;  and  such  particulars  as  refer  to  the  separate 
groups  will  form  appropriate  traits  in  the  subsequent  descriptions.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  region  is  peopled  by  native  tribes  who  have  passed  the  savage,  without 
reaching  the  civilized  state. 

Senegambia. 

On  passing  from  Sahara  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  we  exenange  an  ocean  of 
sand  for  a  region  of  fertility,  and  the  morose  and  ferocious  Moor  for  the  mild  and 
cheerful  Negro  ;  but  the  first  feeling  that  springs  from  the  transition  is  a  recollection 
that  iniquitous  traffic  which  equally  degraded  the  Negro  and  disgraced  the  Euro- 
pean. Though  the  Senegal  is  the  common  line  of  demarcation,  a  few  Moors  are 
scattered  among  the  Negroes  on  the  south  of  that  river,  and  some  Negroes  are  inter- 
mixed with  the  Moors  on  its  northern  banks. 

Previously  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  interior  of  this  part  of  western 
Africa  had  scarcely  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  French  had  long  before  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  the  English  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Gambia  ;  but  as  their  object  was  trade,  their  descriptions  were  confined  to  the  pro- 
ductions and  inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Since  1790, 
however,  various  travels  have  been  undertaken,  and  several  valuable  works  relative 
to  Senegambia,  published  both  in  France  and  England.     The  two  journeys  of  Park 
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are  well  known ;  the  works  of  Golberry  and  Durand  have  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  Africa  ;  the  accounts  published  by  the  African  Association, 
have  still  increased  our  store  of  information  ;  and  M.  MoUieris  late  travels  to 
the  interior,  and  to  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  and  the  Gambia,  have  also  disclosed 
several  interesting  particulars.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  general  results  will  be  most 
consistent  with  our  plan. 

The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa  is  flat  and  sandy.  The  heights  near  Cape  Verd, 
and  some  sand-hills  about  the  14th  parallel,  alone  break  the  uniformity,  till  we  reach 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  presents  some  considerable  ele- 
vations, in  the  prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  The  part  of  the  country 
near  the  sea,  as  far  as  belowthel2th  degree  of  latitude,  is  flat  and  sandy,and  altogether 
free  from  stones.  Eastward  of  this,  for  more  than  100  miles,  the  soil  is  partly  sandy, 
and  partly  argillaceous,  quite  smooth,  and  without  stones.  This  tract  ends  toward 
the  south  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rio  Nunez.  The  third  district,  stretching  as 
far  as  the  base  of  the  mountains,  exceeds  150  miles  in  breadth,  and  terminates  at 
the  river  Sierra  Leone.  The  soil  of  this  division  is  argillaceous,  hilly,  and  stony. 
Beyond  the  waving  line  that  bounds  the  eastern  part  of  this  district,  the  country  is 
mountainous  for  about  ten  degrees  of  longitude,  rising  in  parallel  terraces  and  chains, 
which  increase  in  altitude  as  they  approach  the  south,  till  they  attain  their  greatest 
elevation  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  They  begin  to 
decline  about  the  7th  of  west  longitude  ;  and  the  declivity  appears  to  be  steeper 
towards  the  east  than  the  west,  and  on  the  southern  than  the  northern  side.  The 
extent  of  this  mountainous  country  towards  the  south  remains  to  be  explored. 
Having  entered  the  northern  part  of  Foota  Jallo,  M.  Mollien  observes,  "  from  the 
summits  of  these  heights,  I  discovered  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  studded  with 
rocky  mountains,  whose  summits  were  lost  in  the  clouds,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  frightful  precipices  !  Desolation  reigned  throughout ;  some  meadows, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  these  steep  hills,  but  partially  interrupted  the  dreary  unifor- 
mity." Having  reached  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  Tangue,  about  the  1 1th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  a  little  north  of  the  source  of  the  Gambia,  the  same  traveller 
remarks,  "  the  mountains  situated  at  the  foot  of  that  on  which  I  stood,  resembled 
immense  plains  covered  with  a  thick  fog.  The  mountains  of  Tangue  are  of  great 
elevation,  and  are  crowned  by  a  peak  which  is  frequently  concealed  in  the  clouds. 
In  the  rainy  season  the  clouds  gather  round  their  tops,  the  thunder  is  incessantly 
rolling  there,  and  deluges  of  rain  inundate  the  country  below."  The  air  was  so  cold 
in  these  elevated  tracts,  that  this  traveller  was  glad  to  find  a  sheltered  place  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  rest  in.  The  whole  of  these  elevated  regions  are^  said  to 
be  metallic,  and  particularly  to  abound  in  gold  and  iron.  The  courses  of  the  rivers 
are  frequently  interrupted  by  ridges  of  rock  which  produce  cataracts. 

From  the  late  discoveries  of  M.  Mollien,  it  appears  that  the  sources  of  the 
great  rivers  which  issue  from  this  nucleus  of  African  mountains,  are  situated  a  little 
north-west  of  Teemboo.  Another  object  which  this  French  traveller  was  instructed 
to  accomplish,  if  possible,  was  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Dialli  Bd,  or  Niger  ; 
but  this  he  was  not  able  to  reach.  From  the  inhabitants  of  Teemboo,  however,  he 
learned,  that  the  river  was  well  known  by  that  name,  and  that  its  source  was  situated 
in  the  mountains  between  Kouranco  and  Soliman.  The  account  places  it  about 
eight  days'  journey  south-east  of  that  city.  Its  distance  from  Sierra  Leone  was 
also  stated  to  be  eleven  days' journey  on  foot,  which,  through  such  a  rugged  district, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  much  more  than  fifteen  miles  a  day,  which,  therefore,  makes 
it  165  miles. — The  countries  beyond  the  basins  of  these  rivers  we  shall  consider 
as  belonging  to  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

This  space,  which  stretches  from  about  the  8th  to  the  17th  degree  of  north 
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latitude,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventeenth  degree  of  west  longitude,  is  divided 
into  such  a  lahyrinth  of  small  states,  that  it  would  be  impossible  with  our 
present  knowledge  to  describe  the  boundaries  and  physical  peculiarities  of  each. 
The  most  perspicuous  view  of  this  group  of  kingdoms,  countries,  and  people,  will 
therefore,  be  exhibited  by  first  specifying  a  few  of  the  leading  distinctions  of  terri- 
tory, and  then  delineating  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  tribes  by  whom  they  are 
inhabited. 

The  most  numerous,  and  the  first,  people  of  these  regions  are  the  Jaloffs,  or 
Yaloffs,  which  the  French  call  the  Oualofs.  The  empire  of  the  Jaloffs  was  anciently 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Senegal,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gambia,  and  it 
stretched  from  the  sea  to  the  Faleme.  But  this  empire  has  been  dismembered,  and 
split  into  a  variety  of  states,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following.  The  king- 
dom of  Brack  or  Wallo,  occupies  the  north-west  corner,  and  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Senegal,  where  that  river  makes  its  principal  sweep  before  it  enters 
the  sea.  The  title  of  the  reigning  prince  is  Brack,  and  the  crown  is  hereditary  ; 
but  it  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign's  sister  who  is  the  legitimate  heir. 

The  kingdom  of  Cayor  then  extends  along  the  coast,  beyond  Cape  Verd. 
Between  the  southern  confines  of  Cayor,  and  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gambia,  the 
kingdoms  of  Baol,  Sin,  and  Barra,  all  border  on  the  coast.  Behind  the  latter  that 
of  Badiloo  extends  along  the  same  bank  of  the  Gambia,  till  it  forms  nearly  a  line 
with  the  eastern  parts  of  Baol  and  Sin.  East  of  these  three,  stretches  the  kingdom 
of  Salum  which,  from  its  extent,  with  the  number  and  civilization  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Senegambian  states.  East  of  Salum  and  Cayor 
is  the  extensive  kingdom  of  the  Boarb-Jaloffs.  In  the  interior  of  these  lie  the 
kingdoms  of  Foota-Toro  and  IVoolli ;  the  former  stretching  along  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Senegal  to  about  the  11  th  degree  of  west  longitude  ;  and  the  latter  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gambia. 

In  the  mountainous  region,  near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  spreads  the  native 
country  of  the  Mandingoes.  Its  precise  limits  are  uncertain  ;  but  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  celebrity  of  the  people,  the  conquests  they  have  made,  the  civilization  they 
have  attained,  the  commercial  spirit  they  have  manifested,  and  the  colonies  they 
have  established,  the  kingdom  must  have  been  extensive,  and  the  people  powerful. 
It  seems  to  be  bounded  on  the  west  by  Bambarra,  on  the  north  by  Fooladoo,  and 
on  the  south  by  Jallonkadoo.  Fooladoo  is  considered  as  the  native  region  of  the 
Foulahs,  who  are  now  so  widely  spread  through  various  parts  of  Western  Africa. 
Their  most  important  and  populous  kingdom  is  Foota-Jallo,  a  mountainous  country 
near  the  source  of  the  Gambia.  The  hilly  regions  that  approach  the  interior,  com- 
prise a  number  of  separate  states,  among  which  are  Bondou,  Bambouk,  Galam,  or 
Kajaaga,  and  some  others ;  but  their  limits,  and  even  their  names  and  situations, 
become  more  uncertain  as  we  approach  the  interior. — South  of  the  Gambia,  the 
Feloops,  the  Bissagos,  and  other  tribes,  are  intermixed  with  the  Mandingoes  and  the 
Foulahs,  as  far  as  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone. 

A  few  particulars  relative  to  some  of  the  best  known  of  these  states  must 
suffice  for  the  whole.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  face  of  the  country 
towards  the  sea  is  entirely  a  sandy  flat ;  its  surface,  therefore,  presents  no  geogra- 
phical features,  except  its  rivers,  which  have  already  been  described.  From  the 
coast  the  ground  rises  imperceptibly  to  the  confines  of  Foota-Toro,  where  it  becomes 
level ;  and  forms  what  may  be  denominated  the  first  terrace  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
Foota-Toro  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  kingdoms  of  Senegambia. 
The  country  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  and  much  of  it  is  fertile.  The  land  in  the 
vales  throughout  which  the  rivers  flow  has  been  compared  to  the  richest  parts  of 
Fiance.     Much  of  it  is  cultivated   with  great  care,   but   the  planting  of  trees  is 
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neglected,  which  gives  the  country  a  naked  appearance.  These  cultivated  grounds 
produce  good  crops  of  rice,  millet,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  Various  fruits  are  also 
grown,  and  many  domestic  cattle  reared,  while  lions,  panther-,  hyanas,  and  jackals, 
are  very  numerous,  and  elephants  are  sometimes  met  with.  Ostriches,  vultures, 
Guinea-fowls,  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  partridges,  paroquets,  and  several  other  birds, 
are  common.  The  heat  in  this  country  is  often  intense,  as  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter frequently  rises  to  9(5°  in  the  shade.  The  population  is  also  considerable,  and 
lias  been  estimated  at  two  millions.  The  inhabitants  trade  with  the  Moors  on  the 
north,  with  the  Foota  Jallos  on  the  south,  and  with  Europeans  by  means  of  the 
Senegal.  The  government  of  Foota  Toro,  a  kind  of  theocratic  oligarchy,  is  vir- 
tually exercised  by  seven  chiefs,  each  of  whom  possesses  apart  of  the  country,  and 
all  appear  to  be  descendants  of  the  original  nation.  These  seven  choose  an 
Almamy,  or  Iman,  from  the  common  Maraboots,- who  is  the  nominal  sovereign.  All 
the  acts  of  government  are  performed  in  his  name,  but  he  cannot  take  any  step 
without  consulting  the  council,  formed  of  the  seven  electors.  When  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Almamy  they  retire  during  the  night  to  an  elevated 
spot,  and  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  another,  and  having  fixed  upon  one,  they  desire 
attendance,  and  address  him,  saying,  "  we  have  chosen  thee  to  govern  our  country 
with  wisdom."  He  is  then  brought  to  the  people,  who  are  addressed  by  one  of  the 
chiefs,  saying,  "  Here  is  your  king,  obey  him."  The  people  applaud  the  choice, 
salute  the  new  king  by  discharging  muskets,  and  the  former  Almamy  returns  to 
the  class  of  private  citizens.  So  precarious,  however,  is  the  sovereign  power,  that  they 
had  no  less  than  three  successive  Almamies  in  1818. 

The  kingdom  of  Rondou,  which  lies  in  the  east  of  Foota  Toro,  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  and  is  little  more  than  a  vast  forest,  much  of  which  is  either  covered  with 
hills  or  stones.  Springs  are  common,  and  the  lands,  where  free  from  stones  and 
woods,  are  fertile.  The  soil  near  the  banks  of  the  Faleine  is  rich,  but  the  drought 
is  such  as  only  to  admit  of  cultivation  in  the  rainy  season.  The  western  parts  of 
the  kingdom  contain  iron,  the  eastern  gold.  Where  it  is  cultivated,  cotton,  maize, 
millet,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are  grown.  Wild  beasts  and  game  are  plentiful,  and 
afford  the  hunter  a  rich  booty.  The  crown  of  Bondou  is  elective  in  the  king's 
family,  and  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  when  there'  is  one,  is  usually  preferred. 
The  government  is  despotic. 

Bambouk,  which  has  always  been  considered  the  Peru  of  Africa,  joins  Bondou 
on  the  east.  It  is  a  country  of  mountains,  which  serve  as  a  defence"  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Bondou  and  Bambarra,  by  whom  its  gold  has  always  been  considered 
a  tempting  prize.  Nor  have  the  contiguous  people  been  the  only  rapacious  enemies 
with  whom  the  Bambonkians  have  had  to  contend,  for  the  ruins  of  the  forts  erected 
by  the  Portuguese,  show  that  their  zeal  for  the  possession  of  this  precious  metal  had. 
early  led  them  to  the  conquest  of  this  distant  region,  but  which  they  were  long  since 
obliged  to  abandon.  The  gold  is  generally  found  in  conical  hills  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, mixed  with  earth  and  other  substances,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
simple  process  of  washing.  Notwithstanding  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  thest: 
mines  are  worked,  the  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  Bambouk  must  be  very  great, 
as  not  only  most  of  that  which  is  brought  down  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is 
originally  procured  there,  but  much  is  carried  to  the  east,  and  afterwards  across  the 
desert  to  Northern  Africa  and  Egypt.  Very  malleable  iron  also  abounds  in  this 
mountainous  country,  but  want  of  skill  in  the  working  renders  the  quantity  obtained 
comparatively  small.  Some  parts  of  Bambouk  are  excessively  hot  ;  yet  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country  gives  rise  to  numerous  springs  which  diffuse  a  partial 
freshness  through  the  atmosphere,  and  favour  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Many  of 
the  vallies,  therefore,  produce  rice,   millet,  peas,  and  other  vegetables ;  while  the 
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baobab  ana  the   tamarind   tree   are  very  common.     Herds   of  goats  and  homed 
cattle  are  kept  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Gulam,  which  lies  between  Bambouk  and  the  Senegal,  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Africa;  millet,  cotton,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  and 
indigo  grow  in  great  plenty  ;  while  milk,  flesh,  and  fish,  form  a  great  part  of  the  food 
of  the  inhabitants.  Cameleopards,  lions,  and  wild  boars  of  large  size,  abound  in  the 
forests;  and  the  hippopotamus  andcrocodile,with  abundance  offish,  stock  theSenegal 
and  its  tributary  streams.  Large  trees  also  shade  the  banks  of  many  of  these  rivers. 

Foota-Jallo  spreads  over  the  hilly  region  south  of  Bondou,  where  the  great 
rivers  of  this  part  of  Africa  take  their  rise.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  the 
ranges  by  which  it  is  intersected  are  considered  as  the  branches  of  a  more  lofty  chain, 
situated  south-east ;  the  elevated  summits  of  which  the  Negroes  say  are  constantly 
covered  with  a  ivhite  hat.  If  this  representation  be  correct,  the  mountains  of  Kong, 
to  which  it  refers,  and  which  are  situated  about  the  10th  degree  of  latitude  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  globe,  must  be  very  elevated.  The  soil  of  the  vallies  in  Foot.i 
Jallo  is  a  rich  mould  which  the  torrents  have  washed  from  the  mountains,  and 
being  watered  by  numerous  streams,  is  rendered  very  productive.  Rice  and  maize 
are  cultivated.  The  orange,  the  banana,  and  the  papaw-tree  abound  ;  but  the 
immense  baobab,  the  queen  of  the  forest,  is  not  met  with,  though  other  trees  of  large 
growth  form  almost  impenetrable  woods.  The  climate  and  temperature  of  Foota 
Jallo  are  subject  to  great  variation.  In  the  vallies  the  heat  is  often  intense,  while 
the  elevation  of  some  of  the  mountains  exposes  the  traveller  to  the  sensation  of 
severe  cold,  though  it  does  not  cause  that  depression  of  the  thermometer  which 
would  produce  the  same  feeling  in  colder  climates. 

Teemboo,  or  Timbo,  is  the  capital  of  this  country,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  this  part  of  Africa,  where  scarcely  any  thing  but  villages,  composed 
of  a  few  huts,  are  to  be  met  with.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain, 
and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a  spacious 
mosque  and  three  forts,  one  of  which  contains  the  king's  palace,  which  is  composed 
of  five  or  six  large  huts.  The  fortifications  of  the  town  are  of  earth,  and  in  some 
places  have  loop  holes  ;  but  when  M.  Mollien  was  there,  in  1818,  they  were  falling 
into  decay.  He  thinks  Teemboo  an  ancient  place,  as  all  the  country  round  it  bears 
the  name.  Though  the  houses  are  only  huts,  they  are  built  with  taste,  and  many 
of  them  have  courts  planted  with  papaw  and  banana-trees. 

According  to  the  same  traveller,  Tenda  Male  is  a  small  country  enclosed  by  a 
bend  of  the  Rio  Grande,  west  of  Foota-Jallo,  not  yet  mentioned  by  any  geographer. 
It  is  a  flat  fertile  tract,  though  in  some  places  sandy.  The  rains  do  not  last  so  long- 
by  a  month  as  among  the  hills  of  Foota-Jallo.  It  produces  millet,  maize,  rice, 
and  cattle.  Deer  and  wild  cattle  are  also  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  elephant  is  not  found, 
and  beasts  of  prey  are  rarely  met  with.  Many  valuable  woods  grow  in  the  forests, 
and  iron  is  obtained,  which  is  in  much  request  among  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Mahometans  and  Pagans,  and  their  language  is 
said  to  be  peculiar.  They  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  remnants  of  different 
nations,  destroyed  by  the  Mandingoes  and  Foulahs,  when  they  invaded  these  countries. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  kingdoms  of  Senegambia,  most  of  the 
productions  have  been  mentioned.  At  the  head  of  the  trees  rises  the  colossal  queen 
of  vegetation,  the  immense  baobal,  and  the  adansonia  digitata  of  Linmeus.  Its 
fruit  is  often  called  "  monkey's  bread-fruit,"  and  is  much  used  by  the  negroes.  It 
is  found  in  most  parts  of  Senegambia  ;  and  Cape  Verd  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  being  crowned  with  its  foliage.  It  does  not  often  rise  to  a  great  height, 
but  its  cavernous  trunk  affords  a  temple  or  a  hall  of  assembly  for  a  whole  hamlet. 
M.  Golberry  mentions  one  that  was  only  twenty-four  feet  high,  but  thirty  four  in 
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diameter,  and  101  iii  circumference.  Dr.  Darwin  also  says  that  this  tree  is  some- 
times 70  feet  highj  25  in  diameter,  and  the  spread  150  feet.    The  slim,  or  vegetable 

butter-tree,  is  also  another  of  the  singular  vegetables  of  this  region,  but  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  interior  or  eastern  parts  ;  particularly  in  the  distant  kingdoms  of  IJam- 
bouk  and  Bambarra.  Wherever  water  is  plentiful,  all  the  plants  of  the  tropical 
climes  are  found  in  great  abundance  and  perfection  ;  and  the  forests  of  Africa 
scarcely  differ  from  those  of  the  mos^  magnificent  growth  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  copal-tree,  the  sandal-wood,  and  ebony,  with  the  mimosa,  from 
which  the  gum-senegal  exudes,  grow  in  the  dry  parts.  Several  other  kinds  of  gum 
are  also  produced  in  this  region  of  Africa. 

Elaborate  descriptions  of  negro  tribes  could  afford  but  small  satisfaction  ;  for 
where  civilization  is  so  little  advanced,  the  shades  of  difference  are  minute,  and 
the  points  of  contrast  few  ;  but  the  distinctions  are  the  touches  of  Nature,  rather 
than  the  lines  of  art.  The  principal  negro  tribes  in  Seuegambia,  are  the  Jalofls, 
the  Mandingoes,  the  Foulahs,  and  the  Serreres.  A  few  others  are  also  spread  over 
a  put  of  these  regions,  particularly  between  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  and  the  colony 
of  Siena  Leone. 

The  Jaloffs,  or  Oualoffs,  which  have  also  been  called  Yoloffs,  occupy  the 
greatest  pait  of  the  country  between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia. 
M.  Golberry  estimates  the  extent  of  their  territory  at  4800  square  leagues.  They 
are  considered  as  the  handsomest  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Their  colour  is  a 
bright  black,  their  hair  woolly,  their  noses  flat,  and  lips  protuberant,  but  less  so  than 
in  the  Mandingoes.  Their  features,  however,  are  regular,  and  their  physiognomy 
open  and  agreeable.  They  consider  themselves  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  these 
regions,  and  were  formerly  all  subject  to  one  empire,  called  the  Bourb-Jaloff,  which 
still  occupies  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  interior.  The  Jalofls  are  professed 
Mahomedans,  but  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Koran,  are  intermixed  with  the 
superstitious  practices  of  their  ancient  paganism.  The  number  of  pagans  among 
them  is  still  great,  the  religion  of  whom  is  pure  fetishism.  A  tree,  a  stone,  a  serpent, 
a  ram's-horn,  or  a  scrap  of  paper  covered  with  Arabic  characters,  or  any  other  figures, 
are  equally  deities  to  them.  Their  language  is  superior  to  that  of  their  neighbours  ; 
but,  like  them,  they  have  no  written  characters.  They  reckon  by  five  figures  only, 
instead  often,  as  in  our  mode  of  notation,  and  all  their  computations  are  performed 
by  the  motions  of  the  fingers.  They  are  great  hunters,  and  excel  in  the  number 
and  management  of  their  horses.  They  are  also  reputed  to  be  courageous  warriors 
when  engaged  with  negroes,  but  pusillanimous  in  opposition  to  the  Moors.  The 
Jalofls  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  manufactures,  though  these  are  still  in  their 
infancy  among  all  the  African  nations.  Some  few  metallic  articles  and  domestic 
utensils  are  made,  and  the  Jalofls  surpass  most  of  the  others  in  manufacturing  and 
dyeing  cotton  ;  but,  as  among  the  other  negroes,  necessity  and  industry  are  corre- 
lative terms.  As  they  find  dexterity  more  congenial  than  laborious  exertion,  it  is  much 
practised,  and  those  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  European  settlements  are 
considered  as  accomplished  thieves. 

The  Mandingoes  are  the  most  numerous  race  of  negroes  in  the  western  regions 
of  Africa,  and  are  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Gam- 
bia. They  are  tall  and  slender,  and  not  so  bright  a  black  as  the  Jaloffs.  Though 
subject  to  few  diseases  they  seldom  attain  old  age.  They  are  a  gay,  lively,  inquisi- 
tive, and  credulous  people  ;  and,  like  their  neighbours  the  Jaloffs,  very  dexterous  in 
appropriating  any  thing  to  their  own  use,  to  which  they  take  a  fancy.  The  females 
appear  to  be  distinguished  by  kindness  and  humanity ;  which,  indeed,  are  always 
ingredients  in  the  unsophisticated  character.  Many  of  the  Mandingoes  are  Maho- 
medans, and  in  most  of  their  towns  there  are  two  public  buildings,  the  mosque, 
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and  a  large  kind  of  stage,  generally  placed  under  some  spreading  tree,  where  the 
common  business  of  the  village  is  transacted,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  also 
resort  for  amusement.  Their  houses  consist  of  a  circular  wall  of  earth,  about  four 
feet  high,  roofed  with  bamboo,  and  covered  with  grass  or  leaves.  Polygamy  is  com- 
mon both  among  tlie  Maliomedans  and  Pagans,  and  as  each  wife  has  a  separate 
hut,  several  generally  belong  to  the  same  family,  and  the  group  is  usually  enclosed 
with  a  fence  of  wicker  work.  Every  village  among  the  Mandingoes  has  its  magis- 
trate, called  alkaid,  who  maintains  the  public  peace,  and  presides  in  their  palavers, 
or  assemblies,  on  business  that  relates  to  the  general  body. 

African  climate  and  civilization  require  but  a  slight  costume.  The  shade  of  a 
tree,  or  the  shelter  of  a  cottage,  is  more  agreeable  to  untutored  nature  than  robes 
of  silk  ;  and  the  ideas  of  decency,  much  less  those  of  delicacy,  that  prevail  in  civilized 
society,  are  not  to  be  expected  where  the  germ  of  civilization  has  yet  scarcely  begun 
to  vegetate.  Both  sexes  among  the  Mandingoes,  however,  who  are  further  removed 
from  barbarism  than  many  of  the  other  tribes,  are  clothed  in  cottons  of  their  own 
manufacture.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  loose  shirt  or  frock  with  drawers, 
a  cap,  and  sandals.  The  females  make  use  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  the  one  of  them 
they  wrap  round  the  waist,  the  other  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  Besides  their 
common  domestic  avocations,  the  women  are  employed  in  dressing  and  spinning 
cotton,  which  is  woven  into  cloth,  and  dyed  of  a  rich  permanent  blue,  by  means  of 
indigo.  The  men  are  partially  occupied  in  agriculture,  hunting,  and  fishing. 
Many  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  commerce,  and  almost  every  district  of  Western 
Africa  is  traversed  by  troops  of  Mandingo  merchants.  Their  language  is,  therefore, 
widely  diffused,  and  is  one  of  the  most  copious,  refined,  and  polished  of  the  negro 
dialects.  They  are  said  to  have  bards  who  sing  the  praises  of  their  chiefs,  and  in 
the  field  of  battle  are  enthusiastically  engaged  in  animating  the  combatants.  The 
taste  of  the  negroes,  and  particularly  the  Mandingoes,  for  poetry  of  the  most  simple 
and  plaintive  kinds,  has  been  proved  by  many  examples  :  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  that  well-known  song,  on  "  the  poor  white  man,  faint  and  weary,"  sung 
extempore  over  the  distressed  Park.  The  only  regular  trades  among  them  are 
working  in  leather  and  metals,  both  of  which  they  execute  with  great  dexterity. 
Many  of  those  who  have  not  become  converts  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet,  seem  to 
have  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  but  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  other  abstract  subjects,  their  ideas  are  very 
confused. 

The  Foulahs,  or  Poidas,  are  another  race  of  negroes  widely  spread  over  this 
part  of  Africa.  The  origin  of  this  people  is  little  known.  Tradition  asserts  that 
they  were  formerly  a  nomadic  nation  in  some  of  the  fertile  tracts  in  Northern  Africa  ; 
and"  that  when  the  Saracens  conquered  those  regions,  the  Foulahs  retired  across  the 
great  desert  and  took  possession  of  Fooladoo.  The  original  Foulahs,  or  men  of 
red  colour,  have  become  almost  extinct.  They  contracted  marriages  with  the  nations 
they  conquered,  particularly  the  Jaloffs  and  Serreres,  the  latter  of  whom  are  thought 
to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  a  mixed 
race,  in  which  the  primitive  colour  is  nearly  lost.  They  are  no  longer  confined  to 
their  first  abodes  ;  but  have  spread  themselves  by  emigration  and  conquest  through 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Their  most  powerful  kingdom  is  that  of  Foota-Jallo,  but 
they  also  occupy  the  large  country  of  Foota  Toro,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Senegal. 
The  Mulatto  race  that  spring  from  the  union  of  the  original  Foulahs  with  the  black 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa  were  called  Torodos  ;  they  conquered  this  part  of 
Senegambia,  which  is  conterminous  to  Fooladoo,  and  conferred  upon  it  its  present 
name.  Besides  these  kingdoms,  they  are  also  masters  of  Bondou,  the  Seratic  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Senegal,  Masina  on  the  Niger,  and  other  states  in  the  interior. 
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Tbey  have  likewise  provinces  or  detached  districts  in  most  of  the  other  kingdoms  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  where  they  pay  a  certain  tax  for  the  use  of  the  land.  The  Fonlahs 
are  perfectly  distinct,  both  in  form  anil  features,  from  the  other  negroes  ahove 
described.  Their  complexion  is  more  of  an  olive,  their  hair  long  and  silky,  they 
have  thin  faces,  with  small  high  features,  and  an  agreeable  expression.  They  are  of 
a  middle  size,  of  a  graceful  manly  form,  and  possesses  a  more  polite  and  insinua- 
ting air  than  the  other  negroes.  They  are  nominal  Mahomedaus,  hut  seldom  mani- 
fest that  intolerance  which  the  faith  of  Islam  seems  to  infuse  into  the  Moorish 
character. 

Pasturage  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  Foulahs,  who  still  retain  their  migra- 
tory propensities.  They  drive  their  flocks  to  the  mountains  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  hring  them  to  the  val lies  and  the  hanks  of  the  rivers  when  the  dry  weather 
begins  to  parch  the  hills.  As  much  of  the  countries  they  inhabit  is  covered  with 
forests,  and  wild  beasts  are  numerous,  it  requires  great  vigilance  to  guard  their 
flocks  and  herds  ;  and  at  night  they  bring  them  within  a  circular  enclosure  of  tents, 
round  which  they  light  fires.  When  they  reside  in  villages,  in  the  countries  of  other 
nations,  they  are  always  governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  acknowledging  the  sovereign 
of  the  territory  in  which  they  reside,  merely  by  paying  a  tax  for  the  land  they  occupy, 
and  if  encroached  upon  they  remove  to  another  district.  No  people  in  Africa  have  a 
higher  character  for  humanity,  industry,  honesty,  and  almost  every  good  quality, 
than  the  pastoral  Foulahs.  Mr.  Moore  says,  that  the  natives  consider  it  a  blessing 
to  have  a  Foulah  town  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  arises  from  their  peaceable 
habits,  and  their  mild  and  gentle  demeanour,  which  have  every  where  procured  them 
respect.  Their  gentleness,  however,  is  not,  the  effect  of  pusillanimity,  for  when  self- 
defence  becomes  necessary,  they  display  the  most  heroic  courage.  They  also  main- 
tain the  aged  and  infirm,  and  never  sell  one  of  their  own  tribe  as  a  slave.  On  the 
contrary,  if  by  any  accident  one  of  them  is  brought  to  this  condition,  the  village  to 
which  he  belongs  purchases  his  freedom.  The  Foulahs  speak  a  language  distinct 
from  the  other  tribes,  but  Arabic  is  the  only  written  medium,  and  all  who  aspire  to 
any  degree  of  learning  must  study  it.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  pair  of  draw- 
ers, and  a  piece  of  cloth  thrown  over  their  shoulders.  They  have  also  ear-rings  and 
necklaces  of  beads.  They  twist  their  hair  into  the  form  of  a  helmet,  and  ornament 
it  with  ostrich  feathers.  The  dress  of  the  females  is  like  that  of  the  other  negro 
women.  They  load  their  heads,  necks,  and  arms,  with  ornaments  of  glass  beads,  and 
are  handsome  when  young. 

M.  Mollien,  the  last  traveller  who  has  published  an  account  of  the  Foulahs, 
delineates  their  character  in  much  darker  shades.  He  considers  them  as  deeply 
imbued  with  the  intolerance  of  Mahomedanism,  and  represents  them  as  a  haughty, 
vain-glorious  race,  thinking  themselves  superior  to  every  other  people.  He  says, 
they  are  encroaching  and  treacherous,  but  allows  them  many  of  the  good  qualities 
above  mentioned.  As,  however,  he  says,  all  the  Foulahs  are  engaged  in  trade,  his 
descriptions  may  apply  to  the  trading  class  near  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  most  odious  part  of  their  character  may  have  been 
produced  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans  who  have  long  visited  that  river. 
From  the  situation  of  the  countries  they  occupy,  and  their  pastoral  mode  of  life,  it 
is  obvious,  that  only  a  small  part  of  them  can  be  occupied  in  trade;  and  though 
these  may  have  been  either  compelled  or  induced  to  renounce  the  simplicity  of  their 
original  character,  the  great  body,  who  are  pastoral  tribes,  doubtless  retain  it. 
Many  of  the  Foulahs  are  still  Pagans,  and  consequently  cannot  be  influenced  by 
the  principles  of  Mahomedanism. 

Various  necessaries  are  made  by  the  Foulahs,  in  a  manner  superior  to  the  other 
tribes  in  Western  Africa.     Every  village  has  its  weavers,  smiths,  and  shoe-makers, 
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while  trinkets,  and  several  female  ornaments,  evince  much  skill  in  their  work- 
manship. All  the  domestic  concerns  are  as  usual  managed  by  women,  in  reference 
to  whom,  M.  Mollien  observes,  "  The  women  are  pretty,  and  well  shaped,  have  oval 
faces,  and  delicate  features  ;  their  hair  is  long-,  and  they  braid  it  round  their  heads  ; 
their  feet  are  small,  but  their  legs  somewhat  bowed  ;  they  are  seldom  so  stout  as  the 
negresses.  They  load  their  hair  with  ornaments  of  yellow  amber  and  coral,  and 
their  necks  with  gold,  or  glass  beads  ;  over  the  head  they  throw  a  muslin  veil ;  some 
wear  a  jacket  with  sleeves  ;  like  the  negro  women,  they  have  a  cloth  fastened  round 
the  waist.  Lively  and  warm,  they  always  wear  a  smiling  look,  and  they  seem  to 
sigh  for  nothing  but  pleasure  ;  their  virtue  rarely  resists  a  grain  of  coral,  but  the 
senses  alone  are  concerned  in  the  passion  of  these  females  ;  they  are  by  no  means 
susceptible  of  a  delicate  or  lasting  attachment ;  very  malignant,  they  employ  their 
charms  to  shake  off  their  yoke,  and  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  empire  of  the  hut  ; 
they  are  not  slaves  like  the  Jaloff  women,  but  wives,  and  in  reality  mistresses  of 
the  house." 

A  difference  in  the  forms  of  government,  religion,  and  other  circumstances, 
in  the  nations  with  whom  the  original  Foulahs  have  united,  has  produced  a  greater 
variety  in  the  present  race  of  Foulahs  than  in  any  of  the  other  negro  tribes. 
Respecting  those  of  Foota-Jallo  the  same  traveller  remarks,  "  The  native  of  Foota- 
Jallo  is  in  general  ugly,  his  look  is  as  ferocious  as  that  of  a  tiger,  his  nose  is  broad 
and  fiat,  his  teeth  bad,  his  stature  low,  his  clothes,  which  hang  in  rags,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  arranges  his  hair,  naturally  very  long,  by  dividing  it  into  small 
braids,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  give  a  savage  appearance 
calculated  to  alarm  the  traveller  ;  however,  he  is  not  cruel,  but  very  irascible,  the 
least  trifle  offends  and  irritates  him,  he  rarely  leaves  an  injustice  unpunished,  hence 
revolutions  are  frequent  in  Timbo.  They  are  often  attended  with  the  death  of  the 
sovereign.  The  inhabitant  of  Foota-Jallo  is  proud  of  his  country;  he  is  incessantly 
asking  strangers  if  they  do  not  think  it  beautiful.  Among  the  Foulahs  fanaticism 
is  carried  to  phrenzy,  every  moment  they  draw  their  daggers,  and  looking  furiously 
at  them  exclaim,  '  I  will  plunge  thee  into  the  heart  of  a  Pagan.' " 

The  Serreres  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  these  regions, 
or  those  by  whom  they  were  possessed  when  invaded  by  the  people  above  described. 
They  were  anciently  very  numerous,  but  now  as  a  political  body,  they  are  nearly 
extinct,  for  though  spread  over  various  countries  in  this  part  of  Africa,  they  do  not 
appear  to  form  the  ruling  people  in  any.  Those  who  live  in  Salum,  Sin,  Baol,  and 
a  part  of  Cayor,  are  subject  to  the  Jaloffs,  but  they  are  never  united  with  that 
nation,  nor  have  they  made  any  effort  to  regain  their  liberty.  They  still  retain  their 
language,  manners,  customs,  and  religion,  which  last  appears  to  be  little  more  than 
fetishism,  though  they  have  been  said  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  as  the  dis- 
penser of  good  and  evil,  and  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  are 
more  savage,  and  perhaps  less  capable  of  civilization  than  the  Jaloffs  ;  but  they  are 
less  indolent  and  more  disposed  to  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Their  skin  is  not  so 
black,  nor  their  features  so  regular  as  those  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live. 

The  Feloops  are  spread  over  a  wide  space  on  the  south  of  the  Gambia.  Their 
country  is  extensive,  and  being  a  low  tract,  produces  rice  and  other  kinds  of  grain, 
where  properly  cultivated.  They  have  also  plenty  of  goats  and  poultry,  with  which 
they  supply  European  traders  that  touch  at  the  coast.  They  are  described  as  a  wild 
unsociable  race,  speaking  a  peculiar  language,  which  few  Europeans  understand. 
They  have  abundance  of  honey,  of  which  they  make  an  intoxicating  liquor  like 
mead.     They  appear  to  be  complete  Pagans. 

A  group  of  islands  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  denominated  the  Bis- 
sagos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  also  called  Bissagos  or  Bijugas.     They  are  a 
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tall  robust  race,  of  resolute  intrepid  habits,  tbncl  of  war,  quick  of  comprehension, 
and  ingenious  ;  l>ut  pride  is  their  ruling  passion,  and  they  prefer  deatb  to  suffering 
an  injury  unrevenged.  A  part  of  these  islands  was  formerly  peopled  by  the  Biafaras, 
but  they  have  been  expelled  by  the  more  enterprising  spirit  of  the  BissagOS,  and 
now  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They  are  a  much  milder  race  than  the 
BissagOS,  though  they  are  considered  as  inferior  in  mental  energy.  The  Naloes 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Nunc/,  and  are  a  very  mild  and  intelligent  people,  who 
cultivate  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  from  which  they  manufacture  a  kind  of  cloth, 
in  great  request  among  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

A  few  general  traits  of  character  still  deserve  notice.  Hospitality  is  considered 
as  a  virtue  belonging-  to  many  tribes  of  negroes,  and  the  most  creditable  instances 
of  it  are  mentioned  by  travellers-.  Polygamy  is  practised  by  the  Mahoinedan  and 
Pagan  negroes,  and  as  the  females  are  always  purchased,  the  utmost  deference  to 
the  will  of  the  husband  is  constantly  expected.  They  are  never  treated  as  compa- 
nions, but  as  servants,  and  those  who  have  adopted  the  Mahoinedan  doctrine  do  not 
suffer  them  to  eat  in  their  presence.  They  are  not,  however,  ill-treated  or  debarred 
the  pleasures  of  society,  but  allowed  to  visit  and  converse  with  their  friends,  and 
participate  in  all  public  amusements.  Each  wife  has  generally  a  hut  to  herself  and 
children,  but  disputes  sometimes  arise  between  these  rival  females,  which  the  utmost 
authority  of  the  husband,  accompanied  with  an  ample  allowance  of  blows,  is  unable 
to  settle.  In  such  cases  he  has  a  mysterious,  but  effectual,  assistant  at  hand,  and 
he  calls  in  Mumbo  Jumbo  to  settle  the  business.  This  formidable  being,  who  is 
always  held  out  as  a  terror  to  the  females  of  Western  Africa,  enters  the  village 
after  the  close  of  day,  arrayed  in  a  fantastical  coat  made  of  bark,  with  a  tuft  of 
straw  on  his  head,  and  a  rod  in  his  hand.  He  takes  his  stand  in  the  most  public 
place  in  the  village,  and  calls  the  offender  before  him,  who  dares  not  but  appear. 
She  is  then  stripped  naked,  tied  to  a  post,  and  severely  scourged  with  Jumbo's  rod, 
amidst  the  shouts,  and  to  the  great  amusement,  of  the  whole  assembly.  This  soon 
brings  the  obstinate  female  to  supplicate  pardon,  when  she  is  allowed  to  return  to 
her  hut,  and  Jumbo  retires  to  his  former  obscurity ;  but  during  the  day  the  coat  is 
hung  up  in  terrorem  on  a  neighbouring  tree. 

A  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  negroes  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  from  their  manner  of  constructing  bridges  over  the  large  rivers.  They  throw 
several  tall  trees  across  the  stream,  fastening  the  roots  on  each  bank,  and  letting  the 
upper  parts  float  on  the  water.  These  are  then  covered  with  dry  bamboos,  and 
bound  together  with  cords  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  or  other  leguminous  sub- 
stances, and  forming  a  floating  bridge,  as  represented  in  the  opposite  plate.  These 
bridges  are  annually  carried  away  by  the  inundation  of  the  river,  and  as  often 
renewed  by  the  negroes,  who  receive  a  small  toll  of  those  who  pass  them.  The 
general  beverage  of  the  negro  is  palm-wine,  and  to  obtain  the  sap,  he  generally 
taps  one  of  the  large  branches  near  the  stem,  and  inserts  a  leaf  into  the  place  to 
conduct  the  sap  into  a  calabash  which  he  suspends  on  the  tree.  To  ascend  these 
tall  trees  he  puts  a  piece  of  flexible  wood  round  the  stem,  and  fastening  its  ends 
together,  forms  it  into  a  kind  of  large  hoop.  Then  placing  one  side  of  this  hoop 
against  the  small  part  of  his  back,  and  sliding  the  other  up  the  tree,  he  sets  his  feet 
against  the  stem,  and  ascends  with  great  dexterity,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
opposite  engraving. 

Courage  is  also  displayed  by  the  negroes  in  various  ways,  but  one  of  the  most 
striking  is,  perhaps,  their  manner  of  killing  the  crocodile.  To  engage  this  animal, 
the  negro  wraps  his  arm  in  a  piece  of  strong  dried  skin  to  resist  the  teeth  of  the 
animal,  which  he  approaches  and  presents  with  his  arm.  The  crocodile  opens  his 
huge  mouth  to  seize  his  prey,  and  the  negro  plunging  in  his  arm  as  far  as  possible, 
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seizes  him  by  the  tongue,  and  stabs  him  in  the  throat  with  a  poniard  he  holds  in  the 
other  hand.  I  his  is  also  illustrated  in  the  opposite  plate,  and  is  an  emplovme.it  in 
winch  most  ot  our  readers  would  certainly  hesitate  to  engage. 

Slavery  is  common  among  the  negroes  of  most  parts  of  Africa,  but  it  is  of  a 
very  different  description  from  that  of  the  West  Indies.  They  cultivate  small  patches 
of  ground  for  the  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their  master,  and  accompany  him 
to  carry  his  burden  when  he  travels,  but  if  they  are  born  in  the  country,  or'  have 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  they  are  never  sold  except  forbad  conduct.*  The  slaves 
belonging  to  the  same  village  build  their  huts  near  together,  and  this  group  of 
dwellings  is  called  a  rumbde.  They  choose  a  chief  from  among  themselves* and  live 
under  their  own  regulations,  and  any  one  who  conducts  himself  improperly  is  (riven 
up  by  the  others  to  his  master  that  he  may  sell  him.  The  whole  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion does  not  exceed  three  months  in  the  year,  and  as  they  have  no  idea  of  provi- 
ding for  the  future,  all  the  rest  of  the  time  is  passed  in  listless  indolence,  or  occupied 
in  amusement.  "  The  negroes  love  dancing  to  excess,  and  it  mav  be  affirmed  savs 
a  traveller,  that  after  sun-set,  all  Africa  is  dancing.  All  the  villages  resound '  with 
songs  and  instruments.  The  melody  of  these  is  monotonous  and  melancholy  and 
always  of  a  very  slow  movement.  This  inclination  for  dancing,  idleness  and  bab 
bhng,  is  common  to  all  the  negroes.  The  love  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  general  as 
among  all  civilized  nations."  b 

«  The  climate  and  the  character  unite  to  render  the  blacks  of  Africa  singularly 
happy.  Endowed  with  a  want  of  care  which  nothing  can  equal,  an  extreme  light- 
ness, indolence,  an  incredible  sloth  ;  the  negro  lives  on  his  native  soil  in  the  sweetest 
apathy,  without  knowing  the  misfortune  of  want,  the  chagrin  of  privations  the 
cares  ot  ambition,  or  even  the  devouring  ardour  of  desire— Their  natural  wants 
are  but  few,  and  the  metaphysical  unknown." 

Several  Europeans  have  colonies  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  French  have  one 
on  the  Isle  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  with  several  forts  alon«-  the 
banks  ot  that  river,  which  they  maintain  for  carrying  on  the  gum  trade  with  the 
natives  on  the  northern  shores.  The  highest  of  these  forts  appears  to  be  Fort  St 
Joseph,  or  Galam,  about  10  degrees  of  west  longitude.  The  island  of  Goree  in  the 
bay  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Verd,  also  belongs  to  the  same  people,  to  whom  it  Mas 
with  the  other  possessions  restored  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814.  Since  the  resiff 
nation  of  these  colonies,  the  principal  British  forts  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  • 
one  of  the  highest  of  which  is  the  well  known  village  of  Pisania,  where  Park  com' 
menced  his  expeditions  into  the  interior.  The  new  settlement  of  Bathurst  on  the 
small  island  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  month  of  the  Gambia,  is  rising  fast  into'  conse- 
quence. It  is  situated  between  the  13th  and  14th  parallels  of  north  latitude  and 
as  the  river  is  navigable  for  about  500  miles,  it  affords  an  excellent  channel  for 
maintaining  an  intercourse  with  the  interior.  It  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
Healthy  places  on  the  coast,  and  now  contains  about  1000  inhabitants  besides  the 
garrison.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel  only,  ami  is 
visited  by  many  travelling  merchants,  chiefly  Moors.— The  Portuguese,  also  have 
settlements  on  the  archipelago  of  Bissagos,"  which  forms  a  group  of  low  islands 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio-Grande.  They  have  likewise  a  station  in  the 
interior,  at  Geba,  on  the  river  Balantes. 

But  the  most  important  European  establishment  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  the 
British  settlement  at.  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  which  forms  the 
southern  limits  of  Senegambia.  It  is  situated  in  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude 
this  rising  colony  has  had  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties  from  its  first  establish- 
ment m  1/91.  Its  foundation  was  a  testimony  of  that  humanity  and  kindness  and 
ot  those   philanthropic  feelings  which  animate  the  bosoms   of  many  individuals 
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towards  the  natives  of  injured  Africa.  It  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
African  Society,  for  diffusing  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  comforts  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  over  Western  Africa,  and  by  these  means  to  form  and  perpe- 
tuate a  confidential  union  between  Europeans  and  the  natives  of  that  continent, 
which  the  inhuman  traffic  in  slaves  had  completely  destroyed.  The  insalubrity  of 
the  climate,  the  hostile  visit  of  the  French,  in  1794,  and  several  Other  causes,  retarded 
the  progress  of  this  benevolent  establishment  ;  but  many  of  these  obstacles  have 
been  overcome.  The  population  has  been  increased  by  the  liberated  negroes  cap- 
tured by  the  ships  stationed  on  the  coast  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  as  well 
as  by  several  improvements  lately  made  for  promoting  its  prosperity.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1819,  the  population  consisted  of  9505  individuals;  but  in  July  1820,  it 
had  increased  to  12,509,  exclusively  of  the  military  and  their  families.  The 
increase  in  about  eighteen  months  had,  therefore,  been  2944.  If  the  augmentation 
has  proceeded  at  the  same  rate  during  the  last  year,  the  number  of  inhabitants  must 
now  be  nearly  14,500. 

As  all  authentic  information  on  this  subject  is  interesting  to  the  friends  ot 
Africa,  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the  climate  and  improved  state  of  the 
colony,  we  extract  from  Sir  George  Collier's  "  Report  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,"  recently  laid  before  Parliament.  "  The  climate  of  Sierra  Leone  is,  like 
all  other  tropical  climates,  divided  into  a  sickly  season,  and  one  not  positively  so  ; 
for  it  may  be  considered  to  much  to  speak  of  Sierra  Leone  as  ever  absolutely  beau- 
tiful. Nevertheless,  the  month  of  December  is  here  hailed  with  joy  and  delight  by 
all  classes  of  population,  whether  native  or  imported,  and  whether  whites  or  blacks. 

"  The  mortality,  on  my  last  return  to  it,  I  found  not  by  any  means  such  as  had 
been  represented,  and  certainly  not  what,  in  the  same  period,  had  been  represented 
at  Jamaica,  in  proportion  to  its  population."  The  improvements  are  noticed  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  The  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  has  been  so  differently  represented, 
so  much  has  been  urged  against  its  rising  prosperity,  and  proposals  said  to  have 
been  made  for  its  abandonment,  that  I  consider  myself,  as  an  impartial  person, 
the  one  from  whom  opinion  and  remarks  may  be  expected.  The  continued  and 
increasing  improvements  of  Freetown,  attracted  my  particular  notice,  and  added 
to  my  respect  for  the  governor,  whose  perseverance  and  indefatigable  exertions, 
though  almost  unaided  and  unassisted,  in  the  great  and  laborious  duties  which  he 
has  to  perform,  had  effected  more  than  I  thought  possible. 

"  I  cannot  better  mark  the  rapid  vegetation  of  Sierra  Leone  than  by  noticing 
the  following  circumstance.  When  at  Sierra  Leone  in  January,  1819,  in  an  unoc- 
cupied lot  of  ground  in  Freetown,  where  two  or  three  small  trees  had  just  sprung 
up  (seedlings  of  the  last  year)  I  was  induced  from  curiosity  to  measure  and  mark 
them  in  a  particular  way.  On  my  return  this  year,  I  observed  the  trees  thus  marked 
still  standing  ;  but  their  extraordinary  increase  made  me  doubt  my  own  correct- 
ness, my  initials  on  the  bark,  however,  removed  all  doubt.  They  "had  grown  up 
large  trees,  and  were  at  least  four  times  their  former  diameter. 

"  Stone  and  brick  buildings  are  now  succeeding  the  wooden  houses  and  crazy 
huts,  of  which,  in  former  days,  Freetown  was  composed ;  and  the  improvement  by 
bridges  of  stone,  over  the  rough  and  craggy  water-courses  which  the  torrents  have 
formed,  is  very  considerable.  A  reservoir  is  now  forming  for  a  ready  supply  of 
water  to  men  of  war  and  shipping,  without  interrupting  the  demand  for  the 
town." 

In  reference  to  the  institution  and  moral  state  of  the  liberated  Afrians  of  this 
place,  Sir  G.  C.  also  remarks, — "  The  manner  in  which  the  public  schools  are  here 
conducted,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  those  concerned  in  their  prosperity,  and  the 
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improvement  made  by  the   scholars,  proves  the  aptitude  of  the  African,  if  moderate 
pains  be  taken  to  instruct  him. 

"  I  have  entered  places  of  public  worship  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  I 
do  most  conscientiously  declare,  never  did  I  witness  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
more  piously  performed,  or  more  devoutly  attended  to,  than  in  Sierra  Leone." 

2.  Coast  of  Guinea. 

From  Sierra  Leone,  the  coast  extends  south-east  to  Cape  Pal.nas,  whence  it 
stretches ;  nearly  east,  chiefly  about  the  5th  degree  of  latitude,  till  it  passes  the  10th 
degree  of  east  longitude.  Mariners  have  usually  divided  it  into  the  Grain  Coast. 
the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the  Slave  Coast,  in  reference  to  the  chief 
articles  of  trade  ;  but  as  these  are  mere  arbitrary  distinctions,  they  ought  fend 
especially  the  last)  to  find  no  place  in  geographical  delineation.  Our  sketch  shall 
therefore  be  independent  of  them. 

A  number  of  small  rivers  enter  the  sea  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Pahnas 
apparently  descending  from  the  southern  ramifications  of  the  mountains  of  Konc,-' 
but  they  are  only  navigable  for  boats,  and  the  coast  is  seldom  visited,  though  it 
possesses  resources  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  is  under 
different  governments,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  kingdoms  of  Cape  Mmmt  and 
Sangmn.  Ihe  capital  of  the  former  is  Couscea;  near  the  source  of  the  river  Cane 
Mount  and  about  60  miles  from  the  sea.  It  contains  from  fifteen  to  twentv  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  is  defended  by  walls  composed  of  two  rows  of  beams  placed 
horizontally,  about  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  intermediate  space  filled  with  clay, 
Sanguin  is  situated  south-east  of  the  last  kingdom,  and  the  capital  is  Trade  Town 
on  the  coast,  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  river  St.  John. 

Froin  Cape  Verd  to  Cape  Palmas,  the  weather  is  bad  from  the  beginning  of 
May  to  October.  The  north-east  and  south-east  winds  prevail  alternately,  and 
sometimes  intersect  each  other,  so  that  even  the  natives  experience  the  effects  of  the 
sudden  transition  during  the  wet  season.  The  rain  falls  without  intermission  from 
May  till  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  finally  ceases  in  October.  The  thunder 
and  lightning  are  often  awful  in  the  extreme.  The  soil  of  this  coast  is  chiefly  a 
sandy  loam,  and  yields  all  the  tropical  productions  in  abundance  ;  but  agriculture 
and  the  arts  are  almost  unknown.  Few  domestic  animals  are  kept,  but  thev  have 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs.  Hyeenas  and  jackals  are  verv  troublesome. 
Ihe  inhabitants  are  complete  Pagans,  and  their  professed  religion  is  fetishism.  They 
are  dexterous  in  the  management  of  canoes,  which  are  generally  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  long,  and  made  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  A  curious  custom  pre- 
vails among  them.  When  the  father  dies,  the  son  inherits  all  his  wives  ;  even  his 
own  mother  becomes  his  property,  but  he  always  continues  to  treat  her  with  the 
same  respect  as  before. 

On  the  coast  of  Guinea,  between  Cape  Palmas  and  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  the 
£nglish,  Dutch,  and  Danes  have  several  forts,  but  most  of  those  belonging  to  the 
*  reach  and  Portuguese  have  been  abandoned.  A  great  number  of  native  states  are 
also  tound  in  the  wide  extent  of  coast  which  stretches  through  about  18  degrees  of 
longitude,  or  more  than  1200  miles.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  tributary  to  a  i^v 
ot  the  principal  ones,  which  aione  deserve  to  be  described,  while  a  mere  enumer.i- 
tion  of  the  others  will  be  sufficient.  Having  left  Cape  Palmas,  the  first  trading 
place  on  the  coast  is  Cavallif,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  a  river,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  sea.  It  contains  about  10,000  people,  and  carries  on  a  good  trade  in 
elephants  -teeth,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  skins.  The  next  town,  about  a  degree  fur- 
ther east,  is  St.  Andrew's,  which  has  long  been  resorted  to  by  vessels  visiting  this 
coast.     In  addition  to  the  ivory  and  other  articles  obtained  at  Cavally,  some"  ^old 
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is  to  be  procured  there,  audit  is  the  first  port  towards  the  west  where  it  is  obtained. 
The  extent  of  the  territory  belonging  to  St.  Andrew's  is  unknown,  but  it  seems  to 
be  tributary  to  Ashantee.  Some  other  small  trading  places  occur  between  this  king- 
dom and  Bien  or  Appolonia,  which  is  a  small  state  also  tributary  to  Ashantee. 
Further  east  is  Elmina,  a  commercial  town  with  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Some  Dutch  forts,  with  the  English  Ibrt  of  Commenda,  are  situated  on  this  part  of 
the  coast.  The  maritime  frontier  of  Wdssa,  or  Warsaw, extends  to  the  holders  of 
the  republic  of  Fantyn,  which  with  Braman,  a  vice  royalty  of  Ashantee,  bounds 
it  on  the  east.  It  is  so  much  assimilated  to  the  adjoining  republic  that  separate 
descriptions  are  unnecessary.  Fantyn  has  Wassa  on  the  west,  Braman  on  the 
north,  part  of  the  Ashantee  dominions  on  tin-  east,  and  the  sea  on  the  south,  along 
which  it  Stretches  for  about  90  miles.  It  contained  several  considerable  trading 
towns  before  they  were  destroyed  by  the  late  Ashantee  war.  The  English  fort  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  is  also  situated  on  this  shore.  The  whole  extent  of  the  country 
is  about  5000  square  miles,  and  the  population  nearly  40,000.  This  coast  is  culti- 
vated in  the  most  imperfect  manner  ;  they  merely  cut  down  the  trees  and  brush- 
wood, which  cover  the  place  where  the  seeds  is  to  be  sown,  and  burn  them  with  the 
long  grass.  The  seed  is  then  deposited  with  the  hoe  just  before  the  rains  commence, 
and  left  till  the  harvest.  When  these  descend,  the  parched  and  barren  country  is 
covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  When  the  rains  cease  the  crops  ripen, 
and  copious  harvests  crown  the  feeble  labours  of  the  husbandman.  Much  of  this 
part  of  the  country  is  very  beautiful,  though  no  mountains  are  visible  from  the  coast, 
and  all  the  finest  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  The  state  of  society, 
however,  is  not  marked  by  any  peculiar  characteristic. 

It  was  the  late  war  between  the  Fantees  and  the  king  of  Ashantee  that  brought 
this  latter  country  within  the  pale  of  European  knowledge.  The  government  of 
Fantyn  was  republican  as  it  related  to  themselves,  but  their  conduct  Mas  most 
arbitrary  in  reference  to  others.  They  had  long  plundered  the  Ashantee  merchants, 
and  treated  with  contempt  the  ambassadors  of  that  kingdom  who  were  sent  to  seek 
redress,  till  at  last  the  Ashantees  over-ran  the  country,  and  reduced  the  Fantees  to 
the  utmost  distress.  The  British  settlement  was  also  besieged  and  participated  in 
the  miseries  of  the  war.  A  mission  was  therefore  sent  to  the  king  of  Ashantee,  to 
deprecate  a  repetition  of  these  calamities,  to  conciliate  so  powerful  a  monarch,  and 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  extension  of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  kingdom,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  especially  towards  the  interior. 

Ashantee  is  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  on  the  west  of  Dahomey, 
and  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  central  parts  of  England.  No  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained relative  to  the  great  extent  of  the  Ashantee  empire,  though  it  is  very  imper 
fectly  known  to  Europeans,  and  must,  indeed,  be  in  a  great  measure  indefinite  to  the 
Ashantees  themselves.  Where  no  records  are  kept,  and  the  communications  are 
only  received  from  those  who  levy  the  tribute,  no  great  accuracy  can  be  expected, 
either  as  it  relates  to  extent  of  country  or  number  of  inhabitants.  The  power  of 
the  Ashantees,  however,  spreads  over  a  wide  space  towards  the  west  as  well  as 
towards  the  interior.  Ashantee  Proper  does  not  border  on  the  coast,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  countries  that  are  tributary  to  it.  The  surface  appears  to  be  more 
variegated  than  that  near  the  shore;  but  as  the  cultivation  is  merely  partial,  much 
of  it  is  over-run  with  brush-wood  and  forests,  and  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical 
vegetation.  No  particular  chains  of  mountains  have  been  described,  nor  any  large 
rivers  particularly  specified.  The  Volta,  however,  is  formed  of  two  streams  which 
intersect  the  Ashantee  dominions.  A  small  lake  is  laid  down  in  Mr  Bousdich's  map 
south-east  of  the  capital.     No  means  of  ascertaining  the  population  presented  itself 
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to  the  members  of  the  late  mission,  but  that  of  the  military  force.    Of  this  Mr.  B. 
gives  the  following,  as  the  most  moderate  estimate  he  received. 

Coomassie  district,  extending  to  the  northern  frontier      ..           ..  60,000 

Dwabin  ditto            35,000 

Morpon  ditto             ..          ..             15,000 

Soota  ditto ..  15,000 

Kakoofoo  ditto         15,000 

Beequa  ditto               '          ..          „ 12,000 

Adiabin  ditto  (between  Coomassie  and  the  lake)  ..          ..          ..  1 '2,000 

Aphwagwiasee  ditto. .           ..           ..           ..            ..           .„          ..  10,000 

Daniasee  ditto  (Southward  of  Coomassie)  . .          ...          ..          ,,  8,000 

Koontarasie  ditto  (on  the  lake) '  . .  8,000 

Gomasie  ditto            8,000 

Amafas  ditto            ....         ..         , 8,000 

204,000 


As  the  Ashantees  are  a  nation  of  warriors,  this  statement  may  amount  to  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  which  will  therefore  be  about  one  million.  The 
area  of  Ashantee  Proper  is  estimated  by  the  same  writer  at  14,000  square  miles, 
which  is  consequently  about  71  persons  to  each;  a  relative  population  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  Scotland. 

The  situation  of  Ashantee  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  Cape  Coast,  and  the 
climate  is  consequently  colder.  During  May  and  June,  the  first  two  months  that 
the  mission  was  at  Coomassie,  it  rained  about  one-third  of  the  time;  in  July  and 
August,  it  rained  nearly  half,  and  violent  tornadoes,  ushered  in  by  strong  winds 
from  the  south-west,  were  frequent  after  sun-set.  The  heaviest  rains  fell  from  the 
latter  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  November,  when  they  descended  in  more 
impetuous  torrents  than  are  usual  on  the  coast.  On  the  second  of  May  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  rose  to  91°,  and  the  following  day  at  12  o'clock,  it  was  89°. 
From  the  7th  to  the  14th  of  June,  it  varied  at  Coomassie  from  80"  to  85°.  From 
observations  made  during  the  residence  of  the  mission,  it  appears  that  the  general 
temperature  of  Coomassie,  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  is  between  70°  and 
84° ;  seldom  rising  above  the  one,  or  falling  below  the  other,  except  when  the  sun  is 
nearly  vertical.  From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  January,  sickness  interrupted  the 
observations  ;  but  the  weather  was  then  very  cold,  and  the  fogs  dense.  Indeed, 
from  four  to  six  in  the  morning  there  was  generally  a  severity  of  cold  unknown  to 
the  coast,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes  fell  below  00°.  In  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  January  it  was  only  58°. 

The  agriculture  and  products  are  such  as  are  common  to  other  parts  of  south- 
western Africa,  The  soil  seems  to  be  chiefly  a  light  loam,  and  the  only  agricultural 
instrument  used,  is  the  hoe.  Their  plantations,  therefore,  rather  resemble  large 
gardens  than  an  extended  agriculture.  They  have  much  the  appearance  of  hop- 
grounds,  are  well  formed  and  regularly  planted  in  rows,  with  broad  walks  round 
them,  and  a  hut  at  each  wicker-gate  where  the  slave  and  his  family  reside  to  pro- 
tect the  plantation.  They  grow  two  crops  of  corn  a  year  ;  plant  their  yams  about 
Christmas,  and  dig  them  up  in  September.  They  also  cultivate  rice,  sugar  canes, 
and  a  mucilaginous  vegetable,  called  encruma,  richer  than  asparagus,  which  it 
much  resembles,  besides  pepper,  vegetable-butter,  oranges,  papaws,  pine-apples,  and 
bananas.  Most  of  these  grow  in  spontaneous  abundance,  and  the  oranges  in  par- 
ticular are  large  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  Fine  cotton  also  grows  spontaneously 
in  Ashantee.  The  cattle  seen  by  the  embassy  were  as  large  as  those  in  England. 
The  horses  are  small,  and  the  Ashantees  bad  horsemen.  The  Moors  sometimes  ride 
oxen  with  rings  through  their  noses.     The  sheep  are  covered  with  hair,  but  those  of 
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Dagvvumba,  on  the  north-east,  are  clothed  with  wool.  'Among  the  wild  animals  are 
lions,  panthers,  elephants,  hyaenas,  goats,  deer,  and  antelopes  ;  besides  abundance 
of  the  monkey  species.  Of  these  animals,  the  rimina  diana,  so  much  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  its  skin,  is  found  in  Ashantee  as  well  as  Wassa.  The  aligator,  rhino- 
ceros, and  hippopotamus,  are  also  met  with  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Among  the  birds, 
vultures  are  numerous,  as  well  as  pigeons,  crows,  and  several  kinds  of  parrots. 
Various  singing  birds  were  likewise  seen,  some  of  which  resembled  the  English  thrush, 
but  were  larger.  Ashantee  either  is  not  a  mineral  country,  or  the  inhabitants  can- 
not avail  themselves  of  its  treasures,  as  the  gold  and  other  metals  are  obtained  from 
foreign  sources.  Iron-stone,  however,  is  found  in  several  places,  and  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

Coomassie,  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdom,  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a  large  rocky 
hill.  It  is  insulated  by  a  marsh  close  to  the  town,  northward  ;  but  this  contracts  into 
a  narrow  stream  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides.  This  marsh  supplies  the  town 
with  water,  but  causes  it  to  be  enveloped  in  fog,  morning  and  evening.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  forest,  and  is  an  oblong  of  nearly  four  miles  in  circuit, 
not  including  the  suburbs  of  Assafoo,  or  Bantama  (the  black  town)  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  formerly  connected  the  streets  with  the  city.  Four  of  the  principal 
of  these  streets  are  each  half  a  mile  long,  and  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  wide. 
Mr.  Bowdich  observed  them  building  one,  and  a  line  was  stretched  on  each  side  to 
make  it  regular.  The  streets  are  all  named,  and  a  superior  captain  has  charge  of 
each  ;  that  where  the  mission  resided  was  Aperremsoo,  great-gun,  or  cannon  street, 
because  the  guns  taken  when  Dankara  was  conquered  were  placed  on  a  mound  at 
the  top  of  it.  The  Ashantees  asserted  that  the  population  [of  Coomassie  exceeded 
100,000  individuals  ;  and  Mr.  B.  says,  that  on  festivals  when  the  people  were  col- 
lected, he  compared  the  crowds  to  those  he  had  seen  in  the  secondary  cities  of 
England  on  similar  occasions  of  public  curiosity.  As  the  higher  classes  cannot 
support  their  numerous  followers,  nor  the  lower  their  large  families  within  the  city, 
they  are  employed  in  plantations,  generally  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  capital, 
where  their  labourers  not  only  feed  themselves,  but  supply  the  wants  of  the  chief,  his 
family,  and  his  more  immediate  suite.  The  middle  classes  also  station  their  slaves 
in  the  same  manner,  to  collect  fruits  and  vegetables  for  sale  ;  and  when  their  chil- 
dren became  numerous,  a  part  of  them  are  generally  sent  to  be  supported  by  these 
slaves  in  the  bush.  Mr.  B.  thinks  the  average  resident  population  of  Coomassie, 
exclusive  of  those  of  the  surrounding  crooms,  does  not  exceed  15,000.  There  are 
two  markets  held  daily,  from  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  sunset.  Among 
the  articles  exhibited  for  sale,  are  beef  and  mutton,  hogs,  deer,  and  monkey's  flesh ; 
fowls  with  all  the  vegetable  products  of  the  country  already  mentioned  ;  salt  and 
dried  fish  from  the  coast,  large  snails  smoke-dried,  and  stuck  in  rows  on  small  sticks 
in  the  form  of  herring-bone  ;  eggs  for  fetish,  palm-wine,  rum,  pipes,  beads,  looking- 
glasses,  sandals,  silk  and  cotton  cloth,  gunpowder,  small  pillows,  white  and  blue 
cotton  thread,  calabashes,  &c. — The  provincial  capitals,  and  the  other  large  towns 
of  the  interior,  are  not  known  to  European  observation,  and  many  of  them  not 
even  by  native  description. 

The  nature  of  their  architecture  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bowdich.  "  In 
building  a  house,  a  mould  was  made  for  receiving  the  swish  or  clay,  by  two  rows  of 
stakes,  or  wattle-work,  placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  intended  thickness  of  the 
wall ;  as  two  mud-walls  were  raised  at  convenient  distances,  to  receive  the  plum- 
pudding  stone  which  formed  the  walls  of  the  vitrified  fortresses  in  Scotland.  The 
interval  was  then  filled  up  with  a  gravelly  clay,  mixed  with  water,  with  which  the  out- 
ward surface  of  the  frame  or  stake-work  was  so  thickly  plastered,  as  to  impose  the 
appearance  of  an  entire  thick  mud-wall.     The  houses  have  all  gable-ends,  and  three 
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thick  poles  were  joined  to  each,  one  from  the  highest  point,  forming  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  and  one  on  each  side,  from  the  base  of  the  triangular  part  of  the  gable ; 
these  supported  a  frame-work  of  bamboo,  over  which  an  interwoven  thatch  of  palm- 
leaves  was  laid,  and  tied  with  the  runners  of  trees,  first  to  the  large  poles  running 
from  gable  to  gable,  and  afterwards,  (within,)  to  the  interlacing  of  the  bamboo 
frame-work,  which  was  painted  black  and  polished,  so  as  to  look  much  better  than 
any  rude  ceiling  would,  of  which  they  have  no  idea."  While  the  clay  walls  are 
still  wet,  they  form  moulds  of  frame-Work  of  split  cane  and  grass,  with  which  they 
ornament  the  ontsides.  Many  of  the  superior  houses  are  supported  by  pillars  in 
front,  composed  of  thick  posts  covered  in  the  same  manner  with  swish  or  clay,  and 
when  they  wish  to  make  an  arch,  they  thrust  one  end  of  a  thick  piece  of  cane  into 
the  ground,  and  then  bending  it  insert  the  other  in  the  same  manner ;  the  entabla- 
ture is  filled  up  with  wattle -work,  plastered  over.  Arcades  and  piazzas  are  also 
common.  A  white-wash,  frequently  renewed,  is  made  from  the  clay  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  doors  are  entire  pieces  of  cotton-wood,  cut  with  great  labour 
out  of  the  stem  of  that  tree.  Battens,  variously  cut  and  painted,  are  also  frequently 
nailed  across.  Mr.  B.  saw  but  one  attempt  to  floor  with  plank,  which  was  of  the 
same  kind  of  wood,  entirely  shaped  by  the  adze,  and  looked  like  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 
The  windows  are  open  wood-work,  carved  in  fanciful  figures,  embracing  various 
patterns,  and  generally  painted  red.  Some  of  the  richest  inhabitants,  have  their 
window-frames  cased  in  gold.  The  houses  of  the  Ashantees  are  always  kept  with 
great  neatness. 

In  a  country  where  the  chief  occupation  is  war,  the  firing  of  musketry,  and 
sacrificing  slaves,  the  arts  and  manufactures  cannot  be  expected  to  have  made  great 
progress  ;  in  several,  however,  they  show  considerable  skill.  The  Ashantee  loom  is 
precisely  on  the  same  principle  as  that  used  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  worked  by  two 
strings  held  between  the  toes.  The  web  seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  breadth. 
They  use  a  spindle  for  spinning,  holding  it  in  one  hand,  and  twisting  the  thread  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  other.  The  fineness,  variety,  and  brilliancy  of  their  cloths 
are  astonishing ;  and  the  richest  silks  are  dexterously  unravelled  to  be  wpven  into 
them.  They  have  two  dye-woods,  a  red  and  a  yelknvyand  they  make  a  green  by 
mixing  the  latter  with  the  blue  dye,  which  they  obtain  from  a  plant  called  Acassie. 
They  excel  in  making  pottery,  the  various  articles  of  which  are  often  highly  polished. 
They  also  work  well  in  metals,  but  the  goldsmiths  are  surpassed  by  the  people  of 
Dagwumba.  In  this  work,  they  make  the  model  of  the  article  required  in  bees- 
wax, and  enclose  it  in  a  composition  of  wet  clay  and  charcoal,  with  a  small  cup  of 
the  same  materials  attached  to  it.  The  mould  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the 
cup  communicates  with  the  model  by  a  small  perforation.  The  gold  to  be  melted 
is  carefully  enclosed  in  the  cup,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  charcoal  fire  with  the  cup 
downwards.  When  the  gold  is  supposed  to  be  melted,  the  cup  containing  it  is 
turned  uppermost,  and  the  gold  by  that  means  occupies  the  place  of  the  melted  wax. 
The  Ashantees  also  work  in  iron,  but  they  have  no  idea  of  obtaining  this  metal  from 
the  ore.  Their  anvils  are  generally  a  large  stone  or  piece  of  iron  laid  on  the  ground. 
Their  stoves  are  built  of  clay,  and  of  a  circular  form,  three  or  four  feet  high,  about 
one-fifth  of  the  circumference  being  left  open.  They  likewise  dress  leather,  but. 
not  equal  to  some  of  the  adjacent  states.  Their  carpenter's  work  is  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  as  evinced  in  the  construction  of  their  houses  ;  but  they  are  dexterous  in 
carving  many  ornamental  articles.  The  Ashantees  are  by  no  means  a  commercial 
people.  They  have  no  idea  of  entering  into  trade.  The  commerce,  therefore,  that 
is  carried  on  by  them  is  merely  in  articles  required  for  their  own  consumption. 
These  are  chiefly  silks  and  cottons,  with  tobacco,  fire-arms,  powder,  iron,  lead,  and 
a  few  articles  of  hardware,  particularly  knives,  for  which  they  chiefly  pay  in  gold  dust. 
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The  government  of  Ashantee  is  aristocratic,  under  a  monarchical  form ;  since  the 
sovereign  authority  is  controuled  by  the  great  chieftains  and  the  assemby  of  cahoceers 
and  captains.  Four  of  these  chiefs  have  palatine  privileges  and  judicial  power  ;  hut 
they  are  not  exempt  from  taxes,  when  these  are  regularly  levied  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  constitution  admits  the  interference  of  the  aristocracy  in  all  foreign  poli- 
tics, respecting  which  the  king  cannot  decide  any  important  measure  without  their 
concurrence  ;  but  they  rather  watch  over  than  direct  the  internal  administration  of 
the  kingdom.  Their  opinion  on  all  civil  questions  is  always  submitted  with  a 
deference  that  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  their  bold  injunctions  respecting  tribute, 
war,  and  peace.  In  exercising  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  the  king  is  always 
understood  to  take  the  advice  of  the  four  aristocrat ical  members  in  private  before 
he  comes  to  any  decision,  but  the  general  assembly  of  the  cahoceers  and  captains  is 
only  called  upon  particular  occasions,  and  they  are  charged  with  the  promulgation 
of  these  ordinances,  and  providing  for  their  observance.  The  most  singular  features 
in  the  laws  of  Ashantee,  relates  to  the  royal  succession,  the  order  of  which  is  the 
brother,  the  sister's  son,  the  son,  the  chief  vassal  or  slave  to  the  stool.  This  extra- 
ordinary rule,  excluding  all  children  but  those  of  a  sister,  is  founded  upon  the  argu- 
ment, that  if  the  wives  of  the  sons  are  faithless,  the  royal  blood  is  altogether  lost  in 
the  offspring,  but  should  the  daughters  be  guilty  of  infidelity,  it  is  still  preserved. 
The  king's  sisters  may  marry,  or  cohabit  with  whom  they  please,  provided  they  are 
stout  handsome  men,  that  their  children  may  be  superior  in  personal  appearance  to 
the  generality  of  their  countrymen.  The  king  is  heir  to  all  the  gold  of  his  subjects, 
but  the  fetish  gold  and  cloths  are  generally  presented  to  the  heir  to  the  stool,  from 
which  the  slaves  and  other  property  of  the  deceased  are  inseparable.  "  Succeeding 
to  the  stool  is  simply  an  expression  for  the  inheritance  of  private  property ;  with 
which  the  same  stool  or  seat  descends  through  many  generations.  It  also  implies 
an  appointment  or  office.  A  quantity  of  gold  is  always  buried  with  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  which  is  afterwards  deposited  with  their  bones  in  the  fetish  house 
at  Bantama,  and  must  not  be  touched  for  any  purpose  but  redeeming  the  capital 
from  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  in  cases  of  great  distress.  The  blood  of  the  royal 
family  cannot  by  the  laws  of  Ashantee  be  shed,  but  when  any  of  them  commits  a 
capital  offence,  they  are  drowned  in  the  river  Dah,  by  a  particular  captain,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  execute  the  sentence.  Trifling  thefts  arc  merely  punished  by  exposure, 
and  the  greatest  crimes  of  that  kind  seldom  subject  those  guilty  of  them  to  death. 
The  murderer  of  his  wife  or  child  is  put  to  death  ;  but  a  man  may  kill  his  slave 
with  impunity.  If  a  person  wilfully  cause  the  death  of  an  equal,  he  is  allowed  to 
die  by  his  own  hands,  if  an  inferior,  he  merely  pays  a  fine  to  the  family.  In  judicial 
proceedings,  the  accuser  is  never  discovered  to,  nor  confronted  with,  the  accused, 
nor  is  the  evidence  made  known  to  him  till  after  he  has  replied  to  the  charges,  as 
set  forth  by  the  king's  linguist.  Theft  of  the  king's  property,  or  intrigue  with  the 
female  attendants  of  the  royal  family,  or  habitual  incontinence,  is  punished  by  emas- 
culation. In  almost  all  charges  of  treason,  the  life  of  the  accuser  is  at  risk,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  accused,  as  the  former  is  forfeited  on  the  acquittal  of  the  latter.  It 
a  husband  is  not  heard  of  for  three  years,  the  wife  may  marry  again,  if  the  first 
husband  afterwards  returns,  the  wife  belongs  to  the  second,  but  the  children  if  any 
to  the  first  husband,  and  may  be  pawned  by  him.  Almost  every  thing  may  be 
exchanged  for  gold.  Wives  are  always  bought,  and  in  many  cases  can  be  sold. 
Polygamy  is  allowed  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

The  following  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ashantees,  affords 
abundant  proof  that  their  religion  is  Paganism  of  the  most  horrid  description,  and, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  their  own  absurdities,  they  have  adopted  many  others  from 
the  Moors. 
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One  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  frequently  presses  itself  on  the  atten- 
tion in  considering  the  civil  state  of  Africa,  is  the  multiplicity  of  languages  that 
cannot  be  at  all  assimilated  to  each  other.  On  this  coast,  where  such  a  number  of 
states  are  formed,  an  equal  number  of  distinct  languages  are  met  with,  and  while 
the  political  line  that  divides  them  is  often  arbitrary  and  faint,  the  separation  of  their 
languages  is  broad  and  positive.  In  reference  to  the  speech  of  this  leading  nation 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  continent,  Mr.  Bowdich  thus  observes,  "  The  Ashantee, 
in  comparison  with  the  Fantee,  Warsaw,  &c,  from  its  refinement  of  idiom,  oratory 
being  much  more  cultivated,  may  be  considered  as  the  Attic  amongst  the  dialects 
of  the  Greek,  but  it  owes  its  superior  euphony,  striking  to  any  ear,  to  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ionic,  an  abundance  of  vowel  sounds,  and  a  rejection  of  aspirates." 
Like  the  other  Africans  the  Ashantees  have  a  great  taste  for  music,  and  many  of  their 
wild  airs  have  a  sweetness  and  animation  beyond  most  other  barbarous  composi- 
tions. Few  of  their  instruments  have  much  power,  but  the  combination  of  several 
often  produces  a  surprising  effect. 

In  reference  to  the  personal  appearance  of  these  people,  Mr.  B.  remarks,  "  The 
men  are  very  well  made,  but  not  so  muscular  as  the  Fantees,  their  countenances  are 
frequently  aquiline.  The  women  are  also  generally  handsomer  than  those  of  the 
Fantees,  but  it  is  only  amongst  the  higher  orders  that  beauty  is  to  be  found,  and 
amongst  them,  free  from  all  labour  and  hardship,  I  have  not  only  seen  the  finest  figures, 
(which  the  ease  of  their  costume  and  habits  may  account  for)  but,  in  many  instances, 
regular  Grecian  features,  with  brilliant  eyes  set  rather  obliquely  in  the  head.  Beauty 
in  a  negress  must  be  genuine,  since  complexion  prejudices  instead  of  imposes,  and  the 
European  adjudges  it  to  the  features  only,  which  appeared  in  this  class  to  be  Indian 
rather  than  African  ;  nor  is  it  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  they  are  selected 
from,  or  are  the  daughters  of  the  handsomest  slaves  or  captives,  or  are  expressly 
chosen  by  their  interior  neighbours,  to  compose  part  of  the  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Ashantee,  who  retains  but  a  small  portion. 

"  Both  men  and  women  are  particularly  cleanly  in  their  persons,  the  latter  wash- 
ing themselves,  and  the  former  being  washed  by  them,  daily  from  head  to  foot,  with 
warm  water  and  Portuguese  soap,  using  afterwards  the  vegetable  grease  or  butter, 
which  is  a  fine  cosmetic.  Their  clothes,  which  are  beetled,  are  always  scrupulously 
clean.  The  lowest  orders  are  generally  dirty.  Occasionally,  small  delicate  patterns 
in  green  or  white  paint  are  traced  on  their  cheeks  and  temples.  The  Moorish 
negresses  darken  the  edges  of  their  eye-lids  with  lead  reduced  to  a  fine  powder." 
Many  of  the  habits  and  manners,  the  superstitious  rites  and  customs,  of  the  Ashan- 
tees are  of  the  most  savage  kind.  These  people  are  considered  as  affording  a  speci- 
men of  the  greatest  civilization  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  they  present  an  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  British  philanthropy  in  checking  the  barbarity  of  their  hor- 
rid customs.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  those  Englishmen  who  may  have  an 
intercourse  with  them,  in  consequence  of  the  late  mission,  will  not  be  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  accumulation  of  gold  and  the  petty  arts  of  traffic,  but  will  attempt 
to  humanize  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  enrich  themselves. 

Ashantee  is  important  in  a  double  point  of  view,  as  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of 
civilization  over  Western  Africa,  and  as  a  medium  for  penetrating  the  interior. 
Sacred  and  profane  history  bear  equal  testimony  that  instruction  and  coercion  are 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  civilization  of  barbaric  nations  ; 
but  the  only  kind  of  compulsion  that  can  be  applied  to  the  population  of  Africa, 
must  evidently  be  exercised  by  her  native  sovereigns,  and  the  more  extended  their 
influence,  the  more  effectual  the  instrument.  If  some  of  the  native  chiefs  could  be  in- 
duced to  visit  England,  to  beinstructed  in  those  arts  which,  when  transplanted  to  their 
own  soil,  would  not  only  render  their  power  more  extensive  and  brilliant,,  but 
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meliorate  the  condition  (if  their  subjects,  by  making  the  exercise  of peaceful  industry 
the  path  to  humble  happiness,  the  effect  must  be  salutary. — Here,  ambition  would 
find  a  channel  from  which  it  might  diverge  into  a  thousand  beneficial  streams, — 
here  coercion  would  meet  with  an  object  worthy  of  its  exercise,  in  the  conquest  of 
that  native  indolence  which,  perhaps,  nothing  short  of  absolute  power  can  vanquish. 
As  a  means  of  access  to  the  interior,  Ashantee  also  appears  highly  favourable,  and 
the  support  of  a  monarch  whose  power  is  so  extensive  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce 
the  most  desirable  consequences. 

Of  all  the  Ashantee  customs,  there  is  not  one  so  imposing  and  splendid  as  the 
yam  custom,  an  annual  ceremony  which  takes  place  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
before  that  vegetable  is  allowed  to  be  eaten.  All  the  caboceers  (chiefs  or  magis- 
trates) and  captains,  with  the  majority  of  the  tributaries,  are  enjoined  to  attend,  none 
being  excused  but  such  as  the  kings  of  Intaand  Dagwumba,  (who  send  deputations 
of  their  principal  caboceers)  and  those  who  are  absent  on  public  business.  When 
any  of  the  chiefs  are  either  accused,  or  their  fidelity  suspected,  they  are  seldom 
punished  till  the  yam  custom,  when  they  attend,  often  unconscious  of  the  accusation, 
and  always  ignorant  of  the  charges  preferred  against  them.  As  in  the  ancient 
Saturnalia,  neither  theft,  intrigue,  nor  assault,  committed  during  the  continuance 
of  this  festival,  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  Ashantee.  The  grossest  liberty,  there- 
fore, prevails,  and  both  sexes  abandon  themselves  to  the  full  influence  of  their  depraved 
passions. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  custom,  M.  B.  observes,  the  number,  the  splen- 
dour, and  the  variety  of  the  arrivals,  thronging  the  different  paths,  was  as  astonishing, 
as  it  was  entertaining.  But  there  was  an  alloy  in  the  gratification,  for  the  principal 
caboceers  sacrificed  a  slave  at  each  quarter  of  the  town  as  they  entered.  Indeed, 
the  sacrificing  of  slaves  and  the  firing  of  muskets  appear  to  be  the  leading  pastimes 
of  the  Ashantees,  and  such  is  the  barbarity  of  this  people,  that  this  horrid  ceremony 
was  continually  viewed  with  the  greatest  indifference  by  the  spectators,  and  even  met 
with  the  most  astonishing  apathy  by  the  victims  themselves,  whose  headless  trunks 
are  thrown  into  a  grove  or  plantation,  behind  the  great  market,  as  food  for  the 
panthers  and  vultures,  "  The  bloody  tracts,  daily  renewed,  showed  the  various 
directions  they  had  been  dragged  from,  and  the  number  of  vultures  on  the  trees, 
indicated  the  extent  of  the  recent  sacrifice,  the  stench  was  insupportable,  and  the 
visits  of  the  panthers  renewed  nightly." 

On  the  following  day  the  king  reviewed  all  the  caboceers  and  captains,  when 
the  scene  was  marked  with  peculiar  splendour;  but  from  the  multitude  that  attended 
on  the  occasion,  the  crush  in  the  distance  was  awful  and  distressing.  "  All  the 
heads  of  the  kings  and  caboceers  whose  kingdoms  had  been  conquered,  from  Sai 
Tootoo  (who  was  killed  in  1720)  to  the  present  reign,  with  those  of  the  chiefs  who 
had  been  executed  for  subsequent  revolts,  were  displayed  by  two  parties  of  execu- 
tioners, each  upwards  of  one  hundred,  who  passed  in  an  impassioned  dance,  some 
with  the  most  irresistible  grimace,  some  with  the  most  frightful  gesture  :  they  clashed 
their  knives  on  the  skulls,  in  which  sprigs  of  thyme  were  inserted  to  keep  the  spirits 
from  troubling  the  king.  I  never  felt  so  grateful  for  being  born  in  a  civilized 
country.  Firing  and  drinking  palm-wine  were  the  only  divertisements  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  caboceers  presenting  themselves  to  the  king.  The  effect  of  the  splendour 
was  afterwards  heightened  by  torch  light,  and  the  uproar  continued  till  four  in  the 
morning,  just  before  which  the  king  retired." 

Another  national  custom  is  the  Adai,  which  is  repeated  every  six  weeks,  and 
by  the  number  of  which  the  Ashantees  appear  to  reckon  their  years,  which  com- 
mences in  October.  When  any  person  of  consequence  dies,  one  or  two  slaves  are 
immediately  sacrificed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  more  are  afterwards  immolated 
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at  the  funeral.  The  death  is  announced  hy  the  firing  of  musquetry,  and  large 
quantities  of  powder  are  subsequently  spent  in  the  same  way.  It  is  also  usual  to 
"  wet  the  grave,"  with  the  blood  of  a  freeman  of  respectability.  Several  are  unex- 
pectedly and  hastily  called  upon  to  assist  in  placing  the  body  in  its  final  depository, 
and  while  so  engaged,  one  of  them  is  struck  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  thrown  in 
upon  the  body,  and  the  grave  immediately  filled  up.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  all 
the  funeral  customs  that  have  been  made  during  his  reign,  must  be  simultaneously 
repeated  by  the  families  of  the  deceased,  the  human  sacrifices  not  excepted,  to 
amplify  that  of  the  departed  monarch,  which  is  also  solemnized  with  all  possible 
extravagance  and  barbarity.  "  The  brothers,  sons,  and  nephews  of  the  king,  affect 
ing  temporary  insanity,  burst  forth  with  their  muskets  and  fire  promiscuously  among 
the  crowd  ;  even  a  man  of  rank,  if  they  meet  him,  is  their  victim  ;  nor  is  their 
murder  of  him  or  any  other  on  such  an  occasion,  punished  or  prevented  ;  the  scene 
can  scarcely  be  imagined." 

The  laws  of  the  Ashantee  allow  the  king  3333  wives;  a  number  which  is  always 
kept  up  to  enable  him  to  present  women  to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  his  service ;  but  it  is  never  exceeded,  as  it  is  a  mystical  one.  Many  of  them 
perhaps  he  has  never  seen.  As  it  is  conceived  to  be  derogatory  to  the  king  avowedly  to 
pay  any  of  his  subjects  for  their  services,  his  weights  are  one-third  heavier  than  the 
current  weights  of  the  country ;  and  all  the  gold  expended  in  provision  being 
weighed  in  the  former,  and  expended  in  the  latter,  the  difference  enriches  the  cham- 
berlain, cook,  and  principal  domestic  officers  of  the  palace. 

The  Ashantees  have  various  ways  of  taking  fetish  or  charms,  and  do  it  on 
many  occasions.  The  two  which  appear  to  be  most  common,  are  licking  a  white 
fowl  two  or  three  times,  and  drinking  a  nauseous  vegetable  juice  without  coughing. 
"  Taking  doom  is  the  infallible  test,  when  they  consider  the  case  as  too  doubtful  for 
human  decision.  The  bark  of  that  tree  put  into  a  large  calabash  with  water,  so  as 
to  make  a  strong  infusion,  is  stirred  up  whilst  the  suspected  parties  sip  in  turn. 
It  operates  instantaneously  and  convulsively,  as  a  most  violent  emetic  and  purge  ; 
those  who  sip  first,  may  recover,  and  the  dregs  are  frequently  left  designedly  for  the 
obnoxious."  Several  of  the  hearts  of  the  enemy  are  also  cut  into  small  pieces  by 
the  fetish  men,  who  always  follow  the  army,  and  being  mixed  with  consecrated  herbs, 
various  ceremonies  and  incantations  are  then  used,  and  those  who  have  never  killed 
an  enemy  before,  eat  a  portion  of  it,  for  it  is  believed  that  if  they  did  not,  their 
strength  and  courage  would  be  gradually  wasted  away  by  the  haunting  spirit  of 
the  deceased. 

It  is  also  a  common  custom  in  this  country  for  infants  to  be  married  to  infants, 
for  the  sake  of  the  connexion  of  families,  and  even  for  old  men  to  marry  infants  either 
for  the  same  cause,  or  less  worthy  purposes.  When  an  infant  is  thus  married  to  an 
adult,  the  parental  care  of  the  mother  ceases  to  be  a  duty,  and  is  considered  a  ser- 
vice done  the  husband,  by  whom  she  is  rewarded  with  presents  for  her  care,  as  well 
as  for  the  support  of  the  child. 

The  negro  tradition  of  the  book  and  the  calabash,  cited  by  St.  Pierre,  is  familiar 
to  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  (they  say) 
God  created  three  white,  and  three  black  men,  with  the  same  number  of  women ; 
he  resolved,  that  they  might  not  afterwards  complain,  to  give  them  their  choice  of 
good  and  evil.  A  large  box  or  calabash  was  set  on  the  ground,  with  a  piece  of  paper 
sealed  up,  on  one  side  of  it.  God  gave  the  black  man  the  first  choice,  who  took  the 
box,  expecting  it  contained  every  thing,  but  on  opening  it,  there  appeared  only  a 
piece  of  gold,  a  piece  of  iron,  and  several  other  kinds  of  metal  of  which  they  did 
not  know  the  use.  The  white  men  opening  the  paper,  it  told  them  every  thing. 
God  left  the  blacks  in  the  bush,  but  conducted  the  whites  to  the  water  side,  (for  this 
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happened  in  Africa)  communicated  with  them  every  night,  and  taught  them  to 
build  a  small  ship,  which  carried  them  to  another  country,  whence  they  returned 
after  a  long  period,  with  various  merchandize  to  barter  with  the  blacks,  who  might 
have  been  the  superior  people."  Their  imaginary  alienation  from  God  produces 
no  despondency  of  mind  among  the  negroes.  They  consider  themselves  as  deprived 
of  many  of  the  endowments  and  advantages  of  this  life,  but  regard  futurity  as  a 
dull  and  torpid  state  to  the  majority  of  mankind.  They  suppose  their  fetishes,  or 
subordinate  deities,  to  inhabit  particular  rivers,  woods,  and  mountains,  like  the  ima- 
ginary deities  among  the  ancient  Celts.  The  kings,  caboeeers,  and  the  higher 
classes,  are  believed  to  dwell  with  the  supreme  deity  after  death,  enjoying  an  eternal 
continuance  of  the  state  and  luxury  they  possessed  on  earth,  and  it  is  under  this 
impression  that  they  sacrifice  a  certain  number  of  both  sexes  at  the  funeral  cere- 
monies to  accompany  the  deceased,  to  announce  their  distinction,  and  administer  to 
their  pleasures. 

These  people  have  two  orders  of  fetish  men.  The  one  is  devoted  to  the  higher 
offices  of  their  profession,  and  separated  from  the  people;  but  the  other  pursue  their 
various  avocations  in  society.  The  primary  dignity  is  hereditary,  like  the  Egyptian 
priesthood,  but  celibacy  is  not  enjoyed.  Half  the  offerings  to  the  fetish  are  pre- 
tended to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  the  other  half  belongs  to  the  fetish  man.  Every 
family  has  also  a  variety  of  fetishes,  furnished  by  the  priests,  and  corresponding  to 
the  penales  of  the  Romans.  Some  are  wooden  figures,  others  are  of  various  shapes 
and  materials,  but  they  are  not  brought  out  of  the  house.  "  One  of  the  most 
surprising  superstitions  of  the  Ashantees,  is  their  unlimited  confidence  in  the  fetishes 
or  charms  they  so  eagerly  purchase  from  the  Moors,  believing  that  they  make  them 
invincible  and  invulnerable  in  war,  paralyze  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  shiver  their 
weapons,  divert  the  course  of  balls,  render  both  sexes  prolific,  and  avert  all  evils 
but  sickness,  (which  they  can  only  assuage)  and  natural  death."  Neither  the 
Ashantees  nor  their  neighbours  have  any  tradition  of  the  deluge. 

From  the  Volta  to  the  Lagos  river  is  nearly  200  miles,  most  of  which  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  Ashantees,  though  the  princes  or  sovereigns  exercise  an  absolute 
authority  within  their  own  dominions.  A  person  well  acquainted  with  this  coast 
observes,  "  The  natural  advantages  of  this  part  of  Africa  is  very  great,  the  climate 
is  fine,  and,  from  the  openness  of  the  country,  very  healthy,  even  to  Europeans. 
The  Crabo  and  other  mountainous  districts  afford  a  pleasing  variety.  The  soil  is 
loam,  and  by  cultivation  would  render  the  most  splendid  rewards  to  industry.  A 
beginning  seems  all  that  is  wanting  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  who  are  docile,  and  would  follow  any  benevolent  example  that 
may  be  shown  them. 

"This  fine  country  abounds  with  deer,  which  are  commonly  found  in  herds  on  the 
plains,  giving  them  more  the  appearance  of  vast  parks,  than  a  country  in  a  state  of 
Nature.  From  its  not  being  wooded,  carnivorous  animals  are  not  troublesome,  the 
jackals  and  hysenas  occasionally  hunt  and  kill  the  small  antelopes,  which  run  with 
great  swiftness  for  a  short  distance,  but  are  soon  exhausted,  and  hence,  in  an  open 
country  fall  an  easy  prey."  "  The  physiognomy  of  the  country,  generally,  is  very 
interesting,  an  eternal  summer  enables  nature  to  assume  a  vigorous  majesty,  both 
in  her  animal  and  vegetable  creation.  The  former  possesses  perfection  and  symmetry 
of  parts,  the  latter  verdure  and  floral  excellency,  at  once  enchanting  and  delightful." 

Whldrah  and  Ardrah  formerly  occupied  a  part  of  the  fine  country  bordering 
on  the  coast;  but  these  have  been  long  since  swallowed  up  by  the  more  powerful 
kingdom  of  Dahomey,  which  is  situated  on  the  east  of  Ashantee.  It  was  the  rava- 
ges which  those  ferocious  warriors  committed  in  these  gardens  of  Africa,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  that  made  them   known  to  Europeans.     Since  these 
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conquests,  the  territories  of  Dahomey  stretch  about  fifty  miles  along  the  shore, 
but  contain  no  harbours  or  sheltered  places  of  importance.     Dahomey  is  supposed 
to  extend  about  200  miles  into  the  interior,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  kingdom 
lies  at  a  distance  from  the  coa.it,  and  has  never  been  subjected  to  the  observation  of 
Europeans,  except  in  the  line  that  leads  from  the  sea  to  the  capital.    Along  this  line, 
however,  the  country  was  beautiful  and  fertile,  gradually  rising,  but  destitute  of  any 
great  elevation.     The  soil  was  a  deep  red  clay  or  loam,  with  a  little  sand  on  the  sur- 
face, and  quite  free  from  stones.    Agriculture  is  much  better  practised  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  Africa.     The  lands  are  often  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  laid  out  with 
much  regularity  and  taste.     The  rows  of  Indian  corn,  yams,  caltavances  (a  kind  of 
kidney   bean)  and   other  leguminous  plants,  give  the  fields  the  appearance  of  large 
gardens.     A  plentiful  supply  of  farinaceous  vegetables  is  therefore  easily  obtained  in 
such  a  soil  and  climate.     Maize,  millet,  peas,  beuns,  yams,  potatoes,   plaintains,  or 
bananas,  are  common  objects  of  culture,  while  pine-apples,  oranges,  limes,  guavas, 
and  other  tropical  fruits,  grow  spontaneously  in  great  abundance.     Several  other 
products  are  also  raised  as  articles  of  commerce,  among  which  are   indigo,  cotton, 
the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  palm-oil,  and  pepper.     The  rainy  season  is  often  unhealthy, 
and  subject  to  violent  storms,  but  it  is  those  periodical  floods  that  form   the  grand 
source  of  its  luxuriant  vegetation.     The  hamarun,  or  dry  wind,  sometimes  blows  from 
the  north-east  and  parches  every  thing,  but  though  its  effects  are  extremely  unplea- 
sant, it  is  not  considered  as  pestilential.  Dahomey  also  abounds  with  buiFatoes,  deer, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  poultry,  particularly  guinea-fowls  and   ducks.     Horses   are 
scarce.     The  elephant  is  used  for  food,  and  dogs  are  also  bred  for  the  same  purpose. 
Abomey  is  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  is  situated  about  100  miles  from  the 
coast.     Like  most  other  African   towns,  it   may  with  propriety  be  denominated  a 
large  collection  of  mud-huts,  irregularly  grouped  together,  and  encompassed  by  a 
deep  ditch,  but  without  any  wall.     Each  dwelling  consists  of  several  of  these  huts 
for  the  females,  and  a  shady  piazza  or  two  for  the  master,  placed  within  a  high 
enclosure  of  earth.     The  king  has  two  or  three  of  these  groups,  only  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  being  larger  and  more  numerous.     They  are  also  said  to  have  their 
roofs  adorned  with  human  skulls,  and  piles  of  heads  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
gates.     The  collective  population  is  about  24,000  or  25,000.     A  communication   is 
maintained  almost  daily  with  the  coast,  by  a  set  of  runners,   who  perform   their 
journey  with  wonderful  celerity.     Cottons  seem  to  be  the  principal  manufacture, 
a6  the  country  produces  the  material,  and  the  people  are  clothed  in  it.     Dyeing  also 
appears  to  be  well  understood,  for  their  colours  are  both  bright  and  permanent. 
The  trade  at  present  is  nearly  restricted  to  a  few  elephauts'-teeth,  with  palm-oil  and 
cotton-cloths. 

In  reference  to  the  Government  of  Dahomey,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
is  the  essence  of  barbaric  despotism.  As  several  English  and  French  travellers  have 
made  their  way  to  the  capital,  and  resided  there  for  some  time,  they  have  been  able 
to  present  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  singular  institutions  of  this  barbarous  state. 
All  the  other  stages  of  eastern  despotism  are  freedom  compared  with  this.  It  is  not, 
however,  founded  upon  the  effeminacy  of  the  people,  or  their  terror  of  the  sovereign, 
but  upon  a  blind  and  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  ruling  prince,  as  something  more 
than  mortal,  for  it  is  considered  a  crime  to  suppose  the  king  of  Dahomey  tats, 
drinks,  sleeps,  or  performs  any  of  the  functions  of  ordinary  life.  In  the  royal  presence 
there  is  no  intermediate  degree  between  the  king  and  the  slave,  and  to  express  the 
infinite  difference  that  is  supposed  to  exist  between  them,  the  greatest  lords  of  the 
kingdom,  anil  the  first  ministers  of  state  must  always  approach  the  royal  presence, 
and  receive  their  orders,  lying  flat  on  their  bellies,  and  rolling  their  fore-heads  in  the 
dust.  No  person  is  allowed  to  rise  to  a  sitting  posture  in  the  king's  presence,  except 
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females,  and  they  must  kiss  the  ground  whenever  they  give  or  receive  any  message, 
Those  arts  to  inspire  the  people  with  unbounded  reverence  for  the  king,  and  an 

unparalleled  sell  devotion  to  .his  cause,  have  been  completely  Successful,  for  the 
Dahomians  are  an  entire  nation  of  warriors.  Every  tiling  is  ordered  by  the  king 
alone,  and  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  his  subjects  are  wholly  at  his  disposal.  Any 
individual  capable  of  bearing  arms  can  be  called  upon  at  pleasure,  and  the  name  of 
the  king  has  the  same  eifect  upon  the  armies  of  this  kingdom  as  the  country  and 
laws  of  the  Spartans  had  upon  the  citizens  of  that  state.  One-third  of  the  property 
of  all  the  subjects  is  annually  collected  for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  nearly  all  the 
effects  left  by  each  individual  at  his  death  also  revert  to  the  king.  The  laws 
against  theft,  falsehood,  and  equivocation,  are  very  severe.  Paganism  is  the  religion 
of  the  Dahomians,  but  some  of  their  ceremonies  have  been  thought  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  Islamism. 

"  The  provinces  have  different  idols,  some  worshipping  beasts  of  prey,  others 
snakes,  &c.  At  Grewhe,  the  principal  fetish  is  a  snake,  which  grows  to  about  four 
feet  in  length  ;  some  of  them  attain  the  thickness  of  a  man's  leg.  They  are  quite 
harmless.  Many  of  them  are  tamed  and  creep  about  the  towns  from  house  to  house, 
and  are  much  caressed ;  those  who  are  visited  by  them  consider  it  an  indication  of 
good  fortune.  When  they  attach  themselves  to  pregnant  women,  it  is  supposed  to 
endue  the  child  with  preternatural  abilities.  Thosewho  profess  religious  worship  often 
carry  them  in  their  arms,  and  round  their  shoulders,  and  otherwise  play  with,  and 
amuse  themselves  in  a  manner  quite  incredible  ;  the  snakes  appear  to  have  a  sense  of 
pleasure  in  such  attention.  The  handling  of  these  reptiles  in  this  way  is,  to  an  Euro- 
pean, both  astonishing  and  disgusting." 

Polygamy  is  allowed  without  restraint,  and  marriage  is  arranged  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  female,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  By  a  custom  peculiar  to  this 
country,  all  the  first-born  females  are  the  king's  property,  yet,  unless  tbey  are  hand- 
some, they  are  not  always  claimed.  This  extraordinary  law  places  a  vast  number  of 
females  at  the  king's  disposal,  and  after  retaining  about  three  thousand  for  his  own 
use,  he  distributes  the  rest  among  his  captains  and  other  subjects,  at  the  grand 
annual  festival,  when  each  gives  the  sum  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  purchase,  and 
receives  from  the  king  such  a  wife  as  he  pleases  to  bestow,  and  whether  old  or  young, 
handsome  or  ugly,  he  must  accept  her.  Many  of  the  females  reserved  by  the  king 
are  appropriated  to  a  purpose  peculiar  to  Dahomey.  They  are  trained  to  arms  ;  and 
constitute  a  regiment  of  Amazonian  guards.  They  are  formed  into  regular  com- 
panies, armed  with  muskets  and  bows,  and  supplied  with  all  the  insignia  of  war. 

The  annual  festival  above  mentioned,  which  is  held  at  the  beginning  of  harvest, 
and  lasts  six  weeks,  is  often  one  continued  scene  of  frantic  horror.  The  king  uni- 
formly steeps  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  with  the  blood  of  human  victims,  and  one 
time,  when  Mr.  James,  who  was  the  British  resident  at  Whidah,  attended  the  cere- 
mony, there  were  not  less  than  sixty-five  human  beings  immolated  at  the  shrine  of 
this  Dahomian  Moloch.  At  the  death  of  the  king,  too,  another  scene  of  peculiar 
horror  commences.  His  wives  not  only  exhibit  the  utmost  paroxysms  of  grief,  but 
first  begin  to  destroy  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  and  then  continue  the  busi- 
ness of  destruction  by  slaughtering  each  other,  till  the  inhuman  massacre  is  stopped 
by  order  of  the  new  sovereign.    Such  are  the  horrid  atrocities  of  African  barbarism  ! 

Benin  is  a  large  country  situated  on  the  east  of  Dahomey.  Its  precise  limits 
are  not  known,  but  the  natives  say  it  extends  twenty  days'  journey,  or  four  hundred 
miles,  from  the  coast.  It  appears  to  occupy  the  shore  from  the  river  Formosa  to 
Rio  Bonnee,  which  separates  it  from  the  kingdom  of  Qua.  Nearly  the  whole  coast 
is  composed  of  a  succession  of  broad  estuaries,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
explored.     This  induced  M.  Reichard,  and  some  other  writers,   to  conclude  that 
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they  formed  the  outlet  of  the  Niger,  a  theory  which  requires  to  be  confirmed.  The 
lower  part  of  Benin  is,  therefore,  formed  into  a  number  of  alluvial  islands,  which 
render  the  climate  damp  and  unhealthy.  The  agriculture  of  the  country  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  adjoining-'  kingdom  of  Dahomey  ;  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Benin  do  not  seem 
to  be  behind  their  neighbours  in  the  arts  of  industry.  The  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  are  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  countries  ;  except  that  the  wide 
estuaries  of  its  rivers  abound  more  with  crocodiles  than  those  of  the  other  parts. 

Benin  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  Mr.  G.  Brown,  who 
resided  there  as  a  merchant,  represented  it  as  larger  than  any  city  in  England  except 
London.  It  has  been  stated  at  18  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  largest  street  is 
three  miles  .long,  while  several  others  are  nearly  as  extensive  ;  but  the  houses 
occupy  a  large  space,  and  are  often  separated  by  considerable  intervals. 

The  king's  palace,  which  consists  of  many  square  enclosures,  containing 
houses  for  himself,  his  numerous  wives,  and  his  officers,  with  stables  and  magazines 
of  different  kinds,  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  this  space.  The  walls  of  the 
town  are  composed  of  trunks  of  trees,  made  into  a  kind  of  palisade.  Daily  markets 
are  held  in  the  great  streets,  and  separate  quarters  are  assigned  to  different  kinds  of 
merchandize.  Its  distance  from  the  sea  is  about  150  miles,  but  its  population  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

Arts  and  industry  have  made  some  progress  in  this  kingdom,  as  the  inhabitants 
manufacture  cotton-cloths,  and  dye  all  the  simple  colours  very  well,  except  yellow. 
They  also  make  great  quantities  of  salt,  and  are  much  engaged  in  commerce,  both 
in  this  and  European  goods,  of  which  they  dispose  in  the  interior.  Villages  are 
erected  near  the  shore,  in  the  dry  season,  for  making  salt  or  carrying  on  trade,  but 
they  are  abandoned  before  the  rains  set  in,  and  are  swept  away  by  the  inundation  of 
the  rivers.  The  trade  into  the  interior  is  carried  on  by  large  canoes,  which  are  made 
by  hollowing  out  the  immense  trees  that  grow  near  the  rivers.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted they  are  tied  to  an  adjoining  tree,  and  left  till  the  rivers  overflow  and  float  them, 
when  they  are  easily  removed. 

The  government  of  Benin  is  absolute,  and  the  king  has  always  been  considered 
as  powerful  and  wealthy,  and  as  possessing  great  influence  in  the  neighbouring  states. 
He  is  constantly  attended  by  three  great  officers,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  string 
of  coral,  and  who  exercise  the  functions  of  government  in  his  name.  The  governors 
of  provinces  form  a  kind  of  nobility,  and  when  the  king  wishes  to  confer  a  peculiar 
honour  upon  any  one  of  them,  he  gives  him  a  string  of  coral,  which  is  equivalent  to 
one  of  our  orders  of  knighthood.  The  Religion  of  Benin  is  paganism,  and  polygamy 
is  practised  to  an  unlimited  extent;  but  the  king  is  more  moderate  in  the  number  of 
his  wives,  than  some  of  his  brother  monarchs  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  he  is  said 
to  have  only  600.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  a  great  number  of  his  attendants  are 
always  buried  alive  with  him.  This  tragic  scene  is  then  followed  by  a  splendid 
festival,  which  is  celebrated  with  every  species  of  intoxication  and  debauchery.  The 
dress  of  these  people  consists  principally  of  cotton  petticoats,  or  rather  a  large  piece 
of  cloth  wrapped  about  the  body,  and  hanging  round  the  lower  parts,  while 
the  upper  are  quite  naked.  The  females  use  great  art  in  dressing  their  hair,  which 
they  ornament  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  their  Manners  and  Customs,  the  inhabitants 
of  Benin  are  supposed  to  resemble  the  Dahomians,  but  no  recent  account  of  these 
people  has  been  given. 

The  kingdom  of  Qua  is  situated  on  the  east  of  Benin,  and  occupies  a  low 
swampy  tract  near  the  coast,  with  some  higher  ground  further  from  the  sea.  Old 
Calabar  is  the  principal  town,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Bongo, 
about  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  represented  as  a  large  town  with  an  excel- 
lent police.     A  gentleman  who  lately  visited  this  place  says,  that  "  the  greater  part 
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of  the  male  natives  can  read  and  write  English,"  and  that  "  they  keep  an  account  in 
writing  of  all  their  transactions  in  business."  Much  trade  is  carried  on  in 
the  native  products,  the  principal  of  which  are  pahn-oil,  ivory,  red-wood,  ebony, 
and  red-pepper,  which  are  exchanged  for  salt,  with  several  European  and  Indian 
articles.  The  people  are  more  civilized  than  any  of  those  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and 
though  still  Pagans,  human  sacrifices  are  said  no  longer  to  stain  their  great  harvest 
festival. 

Beyond  this  kingdom  the  coast  soon  bends  to  the  south,  and  little  is  known 
either  of  the  country  or  the  people  till  after  we  have  passed  the  equator.  Near  the 
point  where  the  change  of  direction  takes  place,  however,  the  river  Cameroons  extends 
to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  eigh- 
teen feet  of  water.  A  town  of  the  same  name  stands  on  an  island  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  shore,  the  chief  export  of  which  is  elephants'-teeth,  and  the  quantity  is 
greater  than  at  any  other  port  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa.  Forty  tons  have 
been  exported  in  one  year,  and  often  thirty.  Between  this  river  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Qua  the  land  is  high,  and  on  the  other  side,  from  the  river  Cameroons  to  Cape  St. 
John,  which  forms  the  north-east  bank  at  the  entrance  to  the  river  Loango,  about 
the  second  degree  of  north  latitude,  it  has  also  a  similar  appearance.  In  reference 
to  this  wide  and  unexplored  region,  Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
coast,  describes  the  country  in  general  as  fertile,  and  the  natives  as  treacherous. 
"  The  land  of  Cameroons  is  the  highest  on  this  coast.  On  a  clear  day  the  summit 
of  a  high  mountain  may  be  seen  very  distinctly  with  a  telescope  ;  there  is  no  grass 
for  nearly  one-third  down  its  side  ;  verdure  first  begins  to  appear  by  the  edges  of  the 
rills  which  issue  from  it ;  snow  may  frequently  be  seen  on  it  in  the  mornings  ;  it  has 
an  icy  appearance  until  it  is  melted  by  the  power  of  the  sun.  In  clear  weather  there 
are  three  other  mountains  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  the  mast-head  of  a  ves- 
sel. They  appear  to.  be  a  continuity  of  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  which  is  visible 
from  the  coast ;  the  most  distant  seems  to  be  the  most  lofty,  as  it  appears  to  be  little 
less  elevated  than  the  rest  to  the  eye." 

"  Yams  and  plantains  are  cultivated  here  to  great  advantage.  The  soil  is  of 
boundless  fertility,  being  watered  annually  by  the  inundations  during  the  rains. 
The  plantains  are  so  fine  that  they  will  not  keep  above  two  days,  but  the  abundance 
with  which  they  are  produced  makes  them  of  little  value.  All  the  land  from  Came- 
roons to  Cape  St.  John  is  elevated,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  ;  it  is  crowned  with 
tufts  of  trees  numerously  interspersed,  producing  a  great  variety.  Nature  here 
appears  in  all  her  abundant  luxuriance,  affording  to  the  animal  creation  the  greatest 
profusion  with  little  cultivation  ;  the  country  is  well  watered  ;  in  running  along  the 
shore,  many  rivers  and  smaller  streams  may  be  seen.  In  fact,  it  has  inviting  advan- 
tages for  a  European  settlement." 

3.  The  Regions  of  Congo. 

These  regions,  which  stretch  from  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  equator  nearly  to 
the  parallel  of  St.  Helena,  contain  the  four  states  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Benguela,  with  some  other  smaller  ones,  respecting  which  little  is  known.  The  late 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Congo  has  enlarged  an  acquaintance  with  some  parts 
of  these  regions,  the  chief  physical  feature  of  which  is  the  Zaire,  lately  supposed  to 
be  the  cutlet  of  the  Niger,  and  not  yet  proved  to  the  contrary.  The  other  parts 
are  chiefly  known  from  the  French  and  Portuguese,  who  had  the  principal  forts  on 
the  coast. 

Loango  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Zaire,  but  its  limits  are  not  well 
defined.  The  country  whicli  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Loango, 
extends  from  Cape  St.  Catharine  to  the  northern  bank  of  that  rarer,  more  than 
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400  miles,  but  Loango  Proper  only  occupies  the  middle  of  this  region.  The 
coast  in  most  parts  is  high,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. The  soil  seems  to  be  either  clay  or  a  strong  loam,  free  from  stones,  as  M. 
Degrandpre  could  not  find  a  rock,  though  he  tried  the  soil  to  the  deptli  of  several 
feet.  The  climate  is  represented  as  very  fine  ;  rain  seldom  falls,  but  the  dews  are 
sufficient  to  support  vegetation.  As  this  kingdom  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  equator,  the  winter  months  are  of  course  May,  June,  and  July,  when 
the  nights  feel  cool,  but  without  occasioning  any  chill.  The  bounties  of  nature  seem 
only  to  augment  the  indolence  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  spontaneous  abundance 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  renders  cultivation  nearly  unnecessary.  Almost  the 
only  grain  produced  is  a  little  maize  and  a  species  of  pulse.  The  women  merely 
stir  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  cover  up  the  seed  to  protect  it 
from  the  birds.  Slight  as  this  culture  is,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  small  patches  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  villages,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  is  overspread 
with  a  profusion  of  vegetation,  through  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. This  exuberance  ripens,  withers,  and  decays,  without  being  applied  to 
any  use.  It  is  sometimes  set  on  fire  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  depo- 
siting their  scanty  stock  of  seed,  and  then  whole  districts  are  involved  in  confla- 
gration, exhibiting  to  those  sailing  along  the  coast  an  ocean  of  fire.  The  finest 
fruits  grow  wild,  the  sugar-cane  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  palms  and  cocoa- 
nuts  abound,  but  the  most  singular  tree  is  the  mapou,  whose  enormous  trunk,  which 
neither  affords  shade  nor  fruit,  resembles  a  round  tower  rather  than  a  tree.  Nearly 
all  the  wild  animals  common  to  the  south-western  coast  of  Africa  abound  here,  but 
neither  the  horses,  cattle,  nor  sheep,  introduced  by  Europeans,  have  multiplied. 
Monkeys  are  innumerable,  and  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  are  very  destructive. — 
Loango  is  the  name  of  the  chief  city  in  this  kingdom.  It  stands  about  a  league 
from  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  great  number  of  enclosed  huts,  with  15,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

From  the  neglected  state  of  the  country  the  population  cannot  be  great,  and 
although  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  about 
600,000.  The  government  is  despotic,  and  the  crown  descends  in  the  female  line. 
The  sons  of  the  king  have  no  rank  above  the  other  subjects,  but  those  of  the  prin- 
cesses are  princes,  and  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  monarch,  the  principal  officers  of 
the  crown  immediately  assemble  and  choose  one  of  the  princes  to  succeed  him.  A 
singular  law  debars  his  majesty  from  the  use  of  every  thing  not  produced  in  the 
country.  The  princesses  choose  their  own  husbands,  nor  can  he  upon  whom  the 
choice  falls,  refuse  the  honour,  or  indulge  in  polygamy,  which  is  unlimited  to  all 
besides.  As  the  object  for  which  these  coasts  have  been  visited  is  almost  exclusively 
the  slave  trade,  our  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  is  inferior  to  the  knowledge 
lately  obtained  of  those  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  One  description,  therefore, 
will  suffice  for  both  regions,  the  difference  between  them  being  but  small. 

Congo  is  bounded  by  Loango  on  the  north  and  Angola  on  the  south,  but  to 
what  extent  it  stretches  into  the  interior  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  it  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  state  of  peace  and  war  with  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  all  the  lower  parts  of  its  course,  is  not  very  interesting 
either  in  its  general  appearance  or  products.  The  Zaire  flows  between  two  ranges 
of  hills  generally  denuded  of  vegetation,  but  the  alluvial  tracts  between  the  bases 
of  these  ridges  and  the  lower  part  of  the  river  present  exuberant  forests  of  tall  majestic 
trees,  clothed  with  foliage  of  neverrfailing  verdure.  At  a  distance  from  the  river  the 
country  seemed  to  be  composed  of  flat-topped  hills,  which  are  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  on  which,  or  in  the  narrow  vallies  that  separate  them,  the  villages  and  small 
patches  of  cultivation  are  situated.      The  mountains  are  chiefly  composed  of  a 
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species  of  slate,  and  close  in  and  confine  the  river  to  a  narrow  channel  for  about  40 
miles  of  the  middle  of  the  space  that  was  explored.  Above  this  narrow  part  of  the 
Stream  the  country  assumed  an  agreeable  and  fertile  appearance.  The  river 
expanded,  promontories  of  marble  were  observed  on  its  banks,  and  separated  by 
fruitful  vales.  "  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  was  now  fit  for  cultivation,  and  towns 
or  villages  followed  each  other  in  constant  succession,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Congo  territory.  Vegetation  was  more  generally  diffused,  as  well  as  more  varied, 
and  rills  of  clear  water  trickled  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  joined  the  great 
river."  Jt  was  at  this  point  that  captain  Tuckey  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  further  prosecution  of  the  expedition,  after  having  proceeded  about  280 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  river  was  here  majestic,  and  the  scenery  rivalled  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  climate,  too,  was  good,  and  the  atmosphere  cool, 
dry,  and  refreshing,  particularly  after  the  western  breeze  had  set  in,  which  it  did 
about  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon.  Captain  Tuckey,  writing  to  a  friend  from  the 
banks  of  the  Zaire,  also  observes,  "  The  climate  is,  however,  so  good,  that  we  feel 
no  inconvenience  from  our  bivouac  in  the  open  air."  From  the  journal  of  the  ther- 
mometer kept  by  Captain  T.  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  20th  of  August,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  the  temperature  was  generally  between  70°  and 
80"  during  the  day,  and  between  60°  and  70°  in  the  night. 

The  vegetable  products  of  these  regions  consist  of  cassava,  yams,  and  maize, 
with  sweet-potatoes  and  pumpkins,  besides  cabbages,  spinage,  pepper,  capsicum, 
the  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco.  Among  their  fruits  they  have  plantains,  papaws, 
oranges,  limes,  and  pine-apples  ;  the  last  were  observed  growing  in  the  open  plains, 
near  the  termination  of  the  expedition.  The  chief  beverage  used  by  the  natives  is 
fermented  palm-juice,  called  palm-wine.  Their  domestic  animals  are  goats,  hogs, 
fowls,  and  a  few  sheep,  ducks,  and  pigeons  ;  but  they  have  not  any  beasts  of  burden. 
The  wild  animals  are  lions,  elephants,  leopards,  buffaloes,  monkeys,  antelopes,  wild 
hogs,  porcupines,  hares,  and  several  other  quadrupeds,  with  abundance  of  Guinea- 
fowls,  red-legged  partridges,  and  pigeons.  The  country  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  free 
from  noxious  reptiles.  Many  parts  of  the  river  abound  in  fish,  and  the  hippopotamus 
and  crocodile  were  numerous,  particularly  above  the  rapids. 

All  that  seems  at  present  to  be  known  relative  to  the  government  of  Congo,  is 
that  the  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  or  Chennoships, 
which  are  held  as  fiefs  under  some  real  or  imaginary  sovereign,  living  some  where  in 
the  interior,  but  nobody  knew  exactly  where.  The  title  and  authority  of  Chenoo- 
ship  are  hereditary  in  the  female  line.  It  has  generally  been  remarked  that  the 
interior  parts  of  Africa  are  more  populous  than  the  districts  along  the  coasts,  and 
this  was  indisputably  confirmed  by  the  Congo  expedition  as  far  it  proceeded,  though 
the  country  was  but  thinly  peopled  in  any  part,  and  the  accounts  given  by  the  catholic 
missionaries  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  were  far  from  being  realized. 

In  stature,  the  men  of  Congo  are  about  the  middle  size.  Neither  their  com- 
plexion is  so  black,  nor  their  features  so  strongly  marked  as  those  of  the  Africans  in 
general.  Their  countenances  are  more  pleasing,  and  wear  the  expression  of  great 
simplicity  and  innocence.  The  state  of  society  differs  but  little  in  the  wide  space 
of  Western  Africa,  and  the  inhabitant  of  Congo  is  the  same  cheerful,  indolent,  igno- 
rant, superstitious,  dancing  being,  that  is  met  with  on  most  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
They,  however,  seem  to  approach,  more  than  the  people  of  many  other  nations,  to  a 
primitive  state  of  existence.  With  a  piece  of  baft,  a  skin,  or  a  mat  made  of  grass, 
tied  round  his  loins,  or  hanging  before  him  like  an  apron,  and  housed  in  a  hut  of 
platted  grass  or  leaves,  which  can  be  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a  few  minutes,  he 
dozes  away  his  existence,  unless  the  calls  of  hunger  impel  him  to  action,  or  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and  the  sound  of  his  native  music,  call  him  to  the  dance.     The  little 
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labour  that  is  necessary  to  procure  a  subsistence  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  females,  who 
cultivate  the  ground,  search  for  food  in  the  forests  or  on  the  plains,  and  frequently 
catch  the  fish,  while  the  men  are  either  idle,  or  merely  platting  grass,  or  strumming 
some  musical  instrument.  With  all  their  defects,  however,  the  members  of  the  late 
expedition  represented  them  as  kind  hearted  and  benevolent,  and  ever  ready  to 
share  their  scanty  pittance  with  the  needy  stranger.  Polygamy  and  domestic  slavery 
are  in  full  force  here  as  in  other  negro  countries.  Their  superstition,  miscalled 
religion,  is  pure  fetishism,  and  there  is  nothing  so  vile  in  nature  that  does  not  serve 
for  a  negro's  fetish.  "  The  horn,  the  hoof,  the  hair,  the  teeth,  and  the  bones  of 
all  manner  of  quadrupeds,  the  feathers,  beaks,  claws,  skulls,  and  bones  of  birds, 
the  heads  and  skins  of  snakes,  the  shells  and  fins  of  fishes,  pieces  of  old  iron,  cop- 
per, wood,  seeds  of  plants,  and  sometimes  a  mixture  of  all,  or  most  of  them,  strung 
together."  And  this  is  the  country  wliere  shoals  of  catholic  missionaries  spent 
nearly  three  centuries,  and  where  self -imposing,  "  barefooted,  black  apostles,"  are 
still  found,  zealous  for  the  Christian  name,  but  covered  with  fetishes,  and  keeping 
huts  full  of  wives  ! 

Angola  and  Benguela,  are  two  states  south  of  Congo,  which  have  always  sup- 
plied theSpaniards  and  Portuguese  with  numerous  slaves.  According  to  Degrandpre, 
who  has  given  the  latest  account  of  this  part  of  Africa,  the  term  is  applied  by 
the  mariners  who  visit  it  to  the  whole  shore  from  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo,  to  St. 
Phelipe  de  Benguela,  while  the  term  Congo  is  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 
The  same  people,  language,  manners,  and  customs,  seem  to  prevail  throughout  the 
whole.  The  sole  object  for  which  this  coast  has  ever  been  visited  is  slaves,  and  since 
a  check  has  been  put  upon  that  traffic  in  Senegambia,  it  is  the  chief  source  whence 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  supplies  for  their  trans-atlantic  colonies  are  obtained,  and 
the  number  they  still  purchase  on  this  shore  is  estimated  at  40,000. 
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SOUTHERN  AFRICA, 


INCLUDING 


THE  COLONY  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  CAFFRARIA,  AND 
THE  INTERIOR  TRIBES. 


SOUTHERN  Africa  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  an  indefinite  tract  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  great  promontory  that  projects  through  more  than  30  degrees  south 
of  the  equator.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  and 
east  bv  the  Southern  and  Indian  Oceans,  but  on  the  north  it  stretches  without  any 
determined  limit  towards  the  interior.  The  principal  parts  of  this  region  are  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  oj  Good  Hope,  Caffraria,  and  the  districts  possessed  by  the 
adjacent  tribes. 

1.  The  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  Colony  occupies  the  southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent,  and  ex- 
tends about  550  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  230  from  north  to  south.  It  is  situated 
between  30°  and  34°  3f/  of  south   latitude,  and  18°  and  28°  of  east  longitude  from 
the  meridian  of  the  Royal  Observatory.     It  has  Caffraria  on  the  east,  with  the 
interior  and  the  ocean  on  the  other  sides.     The  whole  extent  has  been  computed  at 
120,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1810  was  81,122  individuals,  which  is 
only  one  person  for  every  square  mile  and  a  half,  but  it  has  since  considerably  in- 
creased.    While  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  the  population  was  estimated  only  at 
60,000,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  whites  ;  so  that  Holland,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  populous  countries  in  Europe,  possessed  the  most  desert  colony.  This  southern 
termination  of  Africa,  as  already  mentioned,  was  discovered  in  1493,  by  the  Portu 
guese  navigator  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  approached  it  at  a  time  when  the  boister- 
ous state  of  the  weather  prevented  him  from  doubling  the  Cape.     He  therefore 
called  it  Cabo  Tormentoso,  (Cape  of  Tempests)  and  returned  to  his  native  country  ; 
but  as  the  extremity  of  Africa  had  now  been  discovered,  the  Sovereign  of  Portugal 
was  more  sanguine  than  the  Captain  of  the  sloop,  in  his  future  predictions,    and 
in  correspondence  with  these  feelings,  he  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  an  anticipation  of  the  success  that  would  still  attend  the  Portuguese 
enterprises  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.     A  fresh  squadron  was  fitted  out  in   1497, 
under  the  command  of  Fasco  de  Gama,  who  surmounted  the  difficulties  that  had 
repelled  his  predecessor,  and  doubled  the  Cape  on  the  20th  November,  when  Euro- 
pean ships  were  first  seen  in  the  Indian  seas.     Though   the  Portuguese  frequently 
touched  at  the  Cape  in  their  voyages  to  and   from   India,   they  did   not  form  any 
settlements  nearer  than  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Infanta,  which  is  now  called  the  great 
Fish  River,  and  is  about  600  miles  east  of  the  southern  promontory.     In  1600,  it 
was  first  visited  by  the  Dutch,  but,  like  the  Portuguese,  they  only  touched  there  to 
procure  fresh  water  and  provisions  during  their  more  distant  voyages  ;  till,  in  1650, 
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a  surgeon  of  one  of  their  India  ships  explained  to  the  Directors  of  their  oriental 
possessions  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  formation  of  a  settlement  a 

tht     Tuv  ,        !  *  t?  WaS  ud0pted'  aml  f°Ur  shiPs  sent  under  llis  command  to  form 
the  establishment.     From  that  time  it  remained  in   the  peaceful  possession  of   t 
original  founders,  till  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  in  1795  ;  but  was  restored  bv  tie 
peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802      In  1806,  it  was  again  captured  by  tSngt h   a  d  tie 
sovereignty  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Congress  of  Viennf 

ihe  territorial  possessions  of  the  Colony  have  long  been  divided   into  several 
districts.     The  first  is  the  district  of  the  Cape,  which  is°  a  narrow  tmct    SreS- 
along  the  south-west  shore  from  St.  Helena  Bay  to  Table  Bay.     2  of  tins  a? 
he  districts  of  Stelenbosch,  Zwellendam,  and  uLhagen,  which  extend  alone 
southern  shore;  with  those  of  Tulbagh  on  the  north-west,  and    G ra a ff  SZfet  on 
the  north-east.     The  outlines  of  the  Colony  towards  the  sea  are  rather  formed  of  " 
few  prominent  points  and  several  large  sweeps  of  the   ocean,  than   of  deep  -mien 
ations  of  the  coast.  On  the  land  side,  the  limit  consists  chiefly  of  a  ran-e  if  moun- 
tains, which,  by  a  great  bend  to  the  south,  renders  the  middle  of  the  colon v  much 
narrower  than  its  extremities.     The  principal  promontories   are  Cape  St.  Ma"  in 
which  forms  a  bold  projection  on  the  south  of  St.  Helena  Bay,  and  at  the  northern 
extremity  ot  Cape  district.     The  point  which  is  particularly  denominated  the  Cap" 
of  Good  Hope,  constitutes  the  southern  promontory  of  the  same  district,  and  the 
western  boundary  of  False  Bay.  Towards  the  south-east  is  Cape  St.  Agui  las,  which 
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St.  Helena  Bay  is  a  large  sweep  on  the  west  coast,  north  of  Cape  St.  Martin 
but  is  seldom  visited      One  of  the  most  sheltered  Bays  in  Africa  is  Saldanha  Bay' 
on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula  that  forms  the  northern  part  of  Cape  dTstricl 
This  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  commodious  harbours  in  the  colony,  but  in  the  work 
It  is  situated   in  33'  of  south  latitude,  and  forms  a  circular  bay  about  five  m  es 
deep  with  a  creek  nearly  six  miles  long,  and  parallel  to  the  shore/in  which  ships  are 
complete  y  sheltered  from  all  quarters.     The  width   of  the  entrance  is  aboTtwo 
miles,  but  this  is  divided  by  islands,  and  defended  by  points,  on  which  if  batteries 
were  bmt  they  would   entirely  secure  the  bay  against  the'intrusio of  an  enen  y 
The  peculiar  position  of  the  harbour,  with  the  moderate  rise  of  the  tide,  and  seve  al 
other  natural  circumstances,  would  facilitate  the  construction  of  docks  or  other  art  - 
ficial  works.     One  shore  is  singularly  favourable  for  the  site  of  a  town,  and  spring 
of  good  M^ater  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  besides  which,  the  Berg  river  flows 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles,  and  the  conveyance  of  water,  eitlier  bv  a  cam 
or  pipes,    would  be  easily  effected.     All   building  materials,  except   timber    are 
found  in  abundance  on  the  spot ;  and  much  of  the&surrounding  country  is capable 

onlvTif  1T™nd,a-,elyb,*0l:8'h1tint°  "^m*"-  The  distance  from  Cape  Sis 
fttE '  '?  m'leS'  a"c  ?e  road  ^od-  This  bay,  therefore,  affords  one  of  the 
whil  ,f  ,-'n  ie  W°rld  f0^  a  naval  station  for the  ^freshment  of  British  ships 
I  tt  "  ,T  ;nf  %S  "T-  Fl,rther  South>  and  on  the  »*™  side  of  the  continent, 
h „«  t  If  2**  Bay>  7hlCh  formS  a  SPacious  a,ld  commodious  harbour,  or 
„*?  r  h-.east  of.  t'ie  Pen|nsula  to  which  the  name  of  the  colony  was  at  first  more 
particularly  applied  It  is  situated  about  33°  55'  of  south  latitude,  and  18'  30'  east 
£"£  I  u  ?  ^ptember  t0  Ma-V'  when  the  south-east  wind  blows,  this  bay 
forms  a  sheltered  and  safe  harbour  ;  but  the  north-west  winds,  which  blow  full  into 
lable  Bay,  generally  set  m  about  May,  and  render  the  anchorage  so  unsafe 
that  vessels  do  not  remain  here  during  that  period  ;  for  if  driven  from  their  anchor- 
age, they  inevitably  strike  upon  a  lee-shore  and  are  lost.  False  Bay  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  this  south-western   promontory,  and  forms  a  noble  sweep;  but  it  is 
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pi.opc,lv  the  otxter  road,  ft.  M  ^  «'^<!^£ffiS 
L  5iA  vessels  anehor  during  the «',.  months  «  i.o  i  *  V  ^ 
the  termination  of  tins  period,  the  vessel* that  ren  «"  g»  J  ^^ 

exposed  to  the  south-east  winds,  winter*  the  proper ^JJJ^J^ J^, inter- 

2%.    It  is  spacious,  and  the  anchorage  good,  but  *?£*  £™  anchor  in  five 
year,  to  the  prevailing  winds     There  is  no  Jaibou.    b  ut  ves ^        >  ,       Foi.t 

fathoms  water,  a  mile  from  the  shore      A  liea^v"f;"K'Xout  500  miles  from  Cape 
Frederick  is   a  small  village  on   the   s  ^e    ^nch  is  abou  to o  ^ 

Town.     The  width  of  the  bay  is  nearly  20  J^M~J3S  fall  into  it ;  but  their 

sandy  beach.     ^Twitfsa^  °f   ^ter    f 

entrances   are   choked    with   sand    except   w uen  replaced  by  the  south- 

the  channel  removes  it.  These  sand-bank,,  ^f^^^Je  rivers.  Algoa 
east  winds,  which  also  force   a   ?f  l^StnSsetto  in  this 

Sh0I'eFew  countries  present  a  more  varied  aspect  than  Southern ;  Africa .in jUch 
mountain "  plainfbarrenness  and  fertility,  are  J-^^^JSSS 
sive  ranges  of  mountains  run  nearly  parallel  t^1**  T™e  ££  of  these  chains 
greater  part  of  the  colony  into  three  successive  **™™^£&£ southern 
is  called  Lange  Kloof,  or  Long  Pass,  and  "^^X^SS^^  is  another 
ocean,  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  »«^  ™™  "g  fses  still  higher, 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  called  Zwarte  Bergen,  or  B lack  Mom Jtain     U  us  *      J 

and  is  more  rugged  than  the  former  ;  and  is,  in  some  places,  comPoseu  "        , 
"pie  ranges.  &The  belt  inclosed  between  these  chains  is  a  **£*££& 
breadth  a°s  that  bounded  by  the  first  range  and  the  MB,  a^«ontains  y^ 

tracts  occupied  by  Dutches      Its  surfi^e      h--  devated  . 
than  the  former  level.     From  HO  to  lUO  n™-*"' ,  .    •     ■     Southern  Africa, 

mountains  of  Nieuweldt  Gebngte,  which  is  ***ffi^£j?£  supposed  to 
Its  most  elevated  summits  being  generally  coveted*  th  snow  ^  .JPbetween 
exceed  10,000  feet  in  perpendicular  height      Thepla  n  w  hici  is  c      P  ^ 

this  and  the  former  range,  is  also  more  elevated  ^"  tl^aP^X,inish  in  fertility 
forms  the  furthest  level  belt  ot  the  colony      11  «er ismgpla ins  (J  m  y 

as  they  recede  from  the  sea.     That  near  the  shore      ~J^nttadej 
mould,  watered  by  numerous  nvuets,  and  ■*^J2%™»S^0K  frequent 
vegetation.     The  ^^^^^^2^^  The  second  terrace 
rams,  and  a  more  equitable  temperature  wan  *ll>  .      ,  j         portion 

contains    much  well-watered   and   fer ti  e    land ;  b ut    thue  is  also   a  i    ,    P 
of  arid  soil,  called  the  Karroo.     The  third  *k™tl™*™™^e  o  desolation.  It 
about  300  miles  long,  and  near  100  broad   and  is  a co mplet scene  ^« 

is  denominated  the  Great  ^^/^.^^f^ffiS  of  the  colony  is 
From  this  slight  sketch,  it  is  obvious  that  a  laige  poition  oi 
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doomed  to  perpetual  sterility.  Part  of  the  second,  and  all  the  third  terrace,  are 
occupied  by  the  Karroo,  or  dry  desert,  which  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  residence  of 
man.  The  surface  consists  of  hard  baked  and  impenetrable  clay,  in  some  places 
covered  with  sand,  but  scarcely  ever  moistened  with  a  shower  of  rain.  The  low 
hills  that  sometimes  break  the  uniformity  of  these  plains,  are  equally  destitute  of 
vegetation  ;  while  the  upper  regions  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly  composed  of  masses 
of  naked  rocks.  Beyond  the  Karroo,  both  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  and 
along  the  foot  of  the  snowy  mountains,  there  is  an  excellent  grazing  country,  where 
numerous  cattle  are  reared  ;  but  the  distance  of  these  tracts  renders  them  of  little 
value.  Mr.  Barroiv  asserts  that  seven-tenths  of  the  settlement  is  destitute  of  vege 
tation  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  a  large  portion  is  completely  denuded  at 
all  times. 

Besides  the  principal  ranges  of  mountains  already  mentioned,  others  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  diversify  the  districts  of  Tulbagh,  Stellen- 
bosch,  and  the  Cape.  The  most  noted  of  these  hills  are  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  continent.  Behind  Cape  Town  (See  the  Plate)  are  the  Table  Mountain,  the 
Devil's  Mountain,  with  the  Lion's  Head  and  Rump.  The  Table  Mountain  is  a 
stupendous  mass  of  naked  rock,  the  north  front  of  which  faces  the  town,  and  is  nearly 
a  horizontal  line  of  about  two  miles  in  length,  the  bold  face  of  which  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  to  meet  this  line,  and  appears  like  the  ruined  walls  of  some  gigantic 
fortress.  Its  height  above  Table  Bay  is  about  4000  feet.  The  Devil's  Mountain 
on  one  side,  and  the  Lion's  Head  on  the  other,  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  same 
mountain  ;  the  height  of  the  former  being  3315  feet,  and  that  of  the  latter  2160. 
The  one  is  an  irregular  and  pointed  mass,  the  other,  particularly  in  some  aspects, 
resembles  a  dome. 

"  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  only  the  level  shores  of  England,  the 
appearance  of  this  whole  coast  is  awfully  grand.  The  immense  masses  which  rise 
in  many  places  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  and  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  the 
vast  gullies  and  caverns,  which  seem  to  sink  to  an  immeasurable  depth  amidst  these 
stupendous  mountains,  the  long  extended  ledges  of  rocks,  over  which  in  a  few  places 
are  scattered  some  tufts  of  stunted  trees  and  withered  shrubs,  the  successive  ridges 
of  white  sandy  hills,  each  of  which  appears  like  a  valley  to  the  ones  by  which  it  is 
surmounted,  the  terrible  surf  which  is  continually  raging  on  the  beach,  along  which 
these  ridges  are  stretched,  with  the  spray  which  is  thrown  to  an  immense  height  by 
the  waves  recoiling  from  the  more  rocky  parts — all  these  objects  rushing  at  once 
upon  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  approaching  the  cape,  produce  an  effect  which  can 
be  but  faintly  conveyed  by  description.  This  surf,  which  is  driven  towards  the  land 
with  such  fury,  produces  a  phenomena  in  the  sandy  deserts  even  far  removed  from 
the  sea.  In  the  line  of  the  violent  south-east  wind,  it  is  carried  to  a  great  distance 
into  the  country,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  thick  mist.  It  gradually  quits  the 
atmosphere,  lighting  on  the  trees  and  herbs,  and  covering  the  surface  of  the  sand. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  it  is  again  dissolved,  and  being  carried 
off  by  the  streams  which  are  then  formed,  it  is  lodged  in  a  number  of  small  lakes, 
which,  by  a  natural  process,  in  time  become  absolute  salt-pans,  and  thence  it  is  that 
colonists  collect  the  salt  which  supplies  their  consumption." 

No  River  has  yet  been  discovered  within  the  colony,  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  burden.  The  two  principal  streams  on  the  west  coast  are  the  Doom 
and  the  Berg.  The  Doom  originates  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  district  of 
Tulbagh,  flows  towards  the  north-west,  and  being  increased  by  several  streams  in 
its  passage  to  the  Atlantic,  is  a  considerable  body  of  water  when  it  falls  into  that  ocean, 
about  the  31st degree  of  latitude.  Towards  the  north  it  is  often  called  the  Elephant's 
river,  but  is  much  inferior  to  the  Great  Orange  river  beyond  the  Colony.  "  Its  banks 
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ure  beautifully  lined  with  willow,  thorn,  and  other  trees,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  Conceive  a  more  barren  appearance  than  the  ground  immediately  beyond  these 
trees  presents."  The  river  Berg  forms  the  chief  line  of  separation  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  Tulbagh  and  Stellensbosch,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  St.  Helena  Hay.  On 
the  south-east  the  rivers  Breede,  Gauritz,  and  Oliphant,  with  the  Great  river,  Sunday 
river,  and  Fish  river,  are  the  principal  streams.  These  rivers  succeed  each  other  from 
west  to  east,  each  being  fed  by  numerous  smaller  ones  that  descend  from  the  range 
of  mountains  by  which  this  part  of  the  colony  is  intersected.  Oliphant  river  is  a 
line  clear  .stream  flowing  from  east  to  west,  in  a  narrow  valley,  among  the  mountains 
of  Zwarte  Berg,  and  falls  into  the  Gauritz.  The  Great  river,  Sunday  river,  and  Fish 
river,  all  spring  from  the  southern  side  of  the  elevated  range  Nieuweldt,  and 
flow  south-east  till  they  fall  into  the  Indian  ocean.  The  last  forms  the  line  of 
demarcation  for  a  considerable  distance  between  the  Colony  and  Caffraria.  It  is 
about  as  wide  at  its  mouth  as  the  Thames  at  London,  but  the  entrance  is  obstructed 
by  a  sand-bank,  and  it  soon  ceases  to  be  navigable. — One  of  the  great  impediments 
to  cultivation  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  is  its  want  of  good  water,  springs  being  very 
scarce,  and  the  wells  that  are  sunk  frequently  failing  during  the  dry  season.  This  also 
forms  one  of  the  hardships  experienced  by  travellers,  and  in  reference  to  which  Mr. 
Campbell  remarks,  ''where  one  of  our  people  tasted  the  Casteel water  he  pronounced  it 
good,  at  least,  far  better  than  the  last,  yet  the  dirtiest  puddle  that  ever  lay  in  London 
streets  would  be  a  treat  compared  to  it,  indeed  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  and  would 
have  given  a  dollar  for  a  tumbler  full  of  it."  There  are  a  few  Lakes,  both  of 
salt  and  fresh  water,  within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  but  the  descriptions  of  them 
are  not  specific. 

The  latitude  of  the  colony,  and  the  position  of  the  country,  are  indicative  of 
one  of  the  finest  Climates  on  the  globe,  but  many  local  circumstances  are  drawbacks 
upon  these  advantages.  With  the  exception  of  particular  places  and  seasons,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  insalubrious,  and  many  Englishmen  have  experienced  its  beneficial 
effects  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  enervating  influence  of  a  long  residence  in 
India.  The  weather,  like  the  year,  is  almost  equally  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  wet 
and  the  dry.  Summer  begins  about  the  time  that  it  ends  in  England.  The  spring 
is  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  hottest  weather 
is  in  January  and  February.  Autumn  commences  about  the  end  of  March,  and  the 
winter  months  are  June,  July,  and  August.  By  a  singular  coincidence  of  circum- 
stances, the  cold  season  is  deluged  with  rain,  or  enveloped  in  fogs,  while,  during  the 
hotter  part  of  the  year,  the  earth  is  scarcely  refreshed  by  a  shower.  At  that  season, 
a  dry  south-east  wind  blows,  which  blights  both  foliage  and  fruit,  rendering  the 
heat  of  the  air  almost  insupportable.  The  spring  months  are  by  far  the  most 
agreeable  and  temperate,  being  free  from  the  damp  fogs  of  winter,  and  the  parch- 
ing heat  of  summer.  This  is  the  season  of  pleasure  and  business.  The  little  culture 
of  the  land  that  is  practised  is  then  performed,  and  wherever  moisture  prevails, 
summer  brings  with  it  the  most  luxuriant  abundance.  The  autumn  resembles  the 
spring,  except  that  the  latter  part  of  it  is  subject  to  fogs  and  rains.  Winter  is  often 
deluged,  and  water-spouts  are  frequently  seen  on  shore  as  well  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing seas.  Local  circumstances,  however,  produce  great  deviations  from  the  general 
order  of  the  seasons  where  their  influence  is  not  felt,  and  these  variations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Table  Mountain  are  sometimes  remarkable.  To  express  these,  a  British 
officer  lately  observed,  in  reference  to  Cape  Town,  that  those  who  lived  there 
were  either  in  an  oven,  at  the  mouth  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  under  a  water-spout. 
'1  hough  the  plains  of  the  Karroo  are  subject  to  excessive  heat  in  summer, 
they  also  experience  a  peculiar  degree  of  cold  in  winter.  The  following  state- 
ments will  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  heat   which   is  sometimes  felt  there.     They 
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refer  to  the  spring,  and  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell in  his  journal,  on  the  4th  of  October,  observes,  though  it  blew  a  gale  of 
wind  all  day,  the  thermometer  at  noon  was  94°,  and  at  sun -set  86°.  At  sun-rise  on 
the  following  morning  it  was  also  8(i°,  and  at  noon  101°,  and  at  half  past  three  o'clock 
102",  when  completely  shaded  from  the  sun.  In  reference  to  this  afternoon  he  says, 
"  My  silver  snuff-box  in  my  pocket  felt  as  if  lately  taken  out  of  a  fire,  though  I  sat 
under  covert  of  the  tent,  all  the  water  was  warm,  and  our  butter  turned  into  oil. 
Our  dogs,  though  screened  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  lay  breathing  quick  with  their 
mouths  open,  and  their  tongues  hanging  out,  as  if  in  a  high  fever.  My  ink,  though 
mixed  with  water,  got  thick  in  a  few  minutes.  All  was  silence  around,  all  employed 
in  sheltering  themselves  from  the  sun's  scorching  rays,  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
The  crows  were  walking  about  our  waggons,  as  if  we  had  all  been  dead.  Thermo- 
meter at  five  99s.     At  sun-set  95°." 

On  the  7th  of  the  same  month  the  thermometer  stood  at  noon  at  97°,  at  two  it 
was  101°,  at  three  it  had  fallen  to  98",  after  which  it  gradually  sunk  to  90°.  But 
besides  this  extreme  heat,  the  temperature  is  likewise  subject  to  a  great  range  in  a 
very  short  period,  the  sudden  change  of  which  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  con- 
stitution. For,  two  days  after  the  last  of  the  above  dates,  the  same  traveller  remarks, 
"  The  thermometer  at  sun-rise  was  50°,  at  noon  88°,  at  one  90°,"  so  that  a  change  of 
40"  had  taken  place  in  little  more  than  12  hours.  At  Cape  Town,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  in  summer  to  100°  or  104°,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  seen  as  high 
as  120°,  but  such  occurrences  are  very  rare.  The  circulation  of  air,  however,  ren- 
ders the  climate  far  more  supportable  than  in  most  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  mornings  are  frequently  more  sultry  and  oppressive  than  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  then  the  south-east  breeze  springs  up,  and  continues  till  evening,  and  the  nights 
are  always  cool  and  refreshing.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  seldom  experienced,  and 
never  in  that  degree  which  is  usual  in  tropical  climates.  Persons  whose  constitutions 
have  been  debilitated  by  a  long  residence  in  India,  often  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  climate  on  removing  to  the  Cape. 

In  the  wide  space  of  this  colony,  and  under  the  variety  of  local  circumstances 
to  which  it  is  subject,  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  Soil  must  naturally  be 
expected.  But  independently  of  the  barren  tracts  already  referred  to,  the  prevailing 
kinds  are  either  a  black  peaty  mould,  like  the  reclaimed  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or 
various  kinds  of  sandy  loam.  A  clayey  loam  is  also  met  with  in  many  places,  but 
calcareous  and  siliceous  soils  appear  to  be  altogether  unknown.  Much  of  the  fertility 
of  all  these,  however,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  moisture  that  can  be  obtained, 
for  wherever  this  is  abundant,  vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxuriant.  The  colony  affords 
a  wide  range  in  indigenous  as  well  as  exotic  productions.  Grain  of  almost  every 
country  in  the  world  will  grow  in  different  parts.  European  wheat  and  barley  seem 
to  thrive  best,  and  are  most  cultivated.  Indian-corn  also  grows  well,  and  is 
very  productive.  Coffee  and  cotton  are  much  grown,  but  rice  and  the  sugar-cane 
do  not  appear  to  be  objects  of  culture. 

The  cultivation  of  the  colony,  indeed,  is  very  imperfect,  and  scarcely  any  thing 
but  pasturage  is  to  be  seen  beyond  two  days' journey  from  Cape  Town.  The  vine 
flourishes  luxuriantly,  as  well  as  all  species  of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  gourds.  Figs, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  various  other  fruits,  thrive  well,  while  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots  degenerate.  Gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  will  not  grow,  and  all 
kinds  of  nuts  fail.  The  flora  is  singularly  brilliant  and  varied.  Many  fine  speci- 
mens adorn  the  green-houses  of  this  country,  and  many  more  have  not  yet  been 
brought  over.  The  aloe  flourishes  with  great  magnificence  in  some  places.  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  his  journey  to  Bethelsdorp,  counted  twenty-nine  in  blossom  near  one 
farm-house.     Some  of  "the  stalks  were  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
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in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  a  wonderful  growth  for  one  year  !  When  one  of 
these  African  aloes  produces  seed  it  dies  that  year,  hut  if  it  hlossom  without  seeding 
it  survives  to  bloom  again.  The  class  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Cape,  for  no  where  else  are  they  found  so  abundant  and  splen- 
did. Nor  is  it  during  one  season  only  that  this  rich  profusion  is  displayed  ;  every 
month  has  its  peculiar  beauties,  exhibiting  scenes  of  unrivalled  magnificence.  The 
myrtle  grows  to  a  great  height,  laurels,  laurestinas,  geraniums,  jessamines,  abucas, 
and  hyacinths,  flourish  spontaneously.  Useful  timber  is  scarce,  and  among  the 
indigenous  fruit-bearing  trees,  are  the  chesnut,  the  wild  almond,  and  the  wild  plum. 

Animals  of  various  kinds  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  while  in  others, 
thenatureof  thecountryalmostprecludestheirexistence.  The  tame  animals  are  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  turkies,  geese,  ducks,  and  other  poultry.  The  horses  are 
the  largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  district  of  the  Cape,  horned  cattle  abound  in 
the  northern  parts,  and  the  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  kind,  the  tail  sometimes 
weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  The  mutton  in  general  is  good.  There 
are  also  many  wild  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  which  become  the  property  of  those  who 
can  shoot  them.  Dogs  are  very  numerous  and  useful,  and  though  of  various  breeds, 
they  are  nearly  all  different  from  those  of  Europe.  Many  are  likewise  found  wild 
in  the  interior,  and  resemble  wolves. — Lions,  tigers,  wolves,  hyeenas,  buffaloes, 
jackals,  and  tiger-cats,  are  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town.  The 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  cameleopard,  the  quagga,  the  giraffe,  the  spring- 
bock,  and  several  others  are  also  found  in  the  more  remote  parts.  The  spring-bock 
is  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  Nieuweldt  mountain  in  herds  of  10,000  each,  and  a  farmer 
of  the  neighbourhood  will  send  to  shoot  two  or  three  almost  as  readily  as  he  sends 
for  a  sheep  from  his  flock.  The  monkey  tribes  are  abundant,  and  baboons  are  very 
numerous.  Among  the  smaller  animals,  armadilloes,  ant-eaters,  racoons,  squirrels, 
and  some  others  have  been  enumerated.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  also  plentiful. 
The  ostrich  is  common,  and  peacocks,  with  partridges,  pheasants,  bustards,  snipes, 
ducks,  teals,  and  widgeons,  frequent  most  parts.  Vultures,  eagles,  and  kites  are 
met  with  in  the  mountains,  besides  pelicans,  flamingoes,  parrots,  and  a  great  variety 
of  aquatic  birds.  The  common  jungle-fowl  is  frequently  seen,  and  the  enormous 
conder  haunts  the  highest  summits.  Noxious  reptiles  are  fewer  in  this  part 
of  Africa  than  in  many  others ;  though  the  hooded-snake,  the  spring-adder,  the 
puff-adder,  the  tree-snake,  and  several  others,  are  occasionally  seen,  while  scor- 
pions and  centipedes  are  very  numerous  in  some  districts.  Land  turtles  are  found 
crawling  about  among  the  sand,  and  much  damage  is  often  sustained  from  the 
locusts,  which,  however,  afford  an  abundant  article  of  food  for  the  Hottentots  and 
Caffres.  Fish  is  plentiful  off  the  coasts,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  rivers.  Seals  are 
common,  and  whales  sometimes  pass  between  the  ships  while  at  anchor  in  the  bays, 
and  are  pursued  and  taken. 

In  its  Mineralogy,  this  part  of  Africa  seems  to  be  deficient,  as  no  valuable 
minerals  have  yet  been  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  defray  the  expense  of  obtain- 
ing them.  Salt  is  procured  from  the  lakes,  and  some  kinds  of  precious  stones  are 
found  in  the  mountains.  Hot  Mineral  Springs  have  been  discovered  in  several 
parts  of  the  colony,  but  those  most  frequented  are  near  the  Zwarte  Berg,  in  that  part 
of  the  colony  which  is  called  Hottentot  Holland.  They  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  a  metallic  flavour,  and  one  of  them  has  a  nauseous  smell,  similar  to  the  Harro- 
gate water.  The  Dutch  built  a  large  house  near  this  well  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.  The  water  is  very  warm,  and  the  bather  sits  about  ten  minute9 
immersed  to  the  chin,  when  it  produces  the  sensation  of  great  external  heat,  and 
afterwards  copious  perspiration,  which  is  beneficial  in  rheumatisms,  head-aches, 
spasms  of  the  chest,  and  some  other  disorders  peculiar  to  the  climate. 
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tit  her  pasture  or  tillage.  Several  good  houses,  with  some  of  the  public  buildings,  have 
been  completed,  and  the  two  principal  streets  are  to  be  200  feet  wide,  and  to  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  with  the  church  in  the  centre.  Each  side  of  the  street 
is  planted  with  trees,  for  sheltering  the  passengers  from  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun, 
as  well  as  for  ornament  to  the  town.  A  considerable  stream  of  water  lias  been  con- 
ducted from  a  neighbouring  mountain  to  supply  the  town,  and  though  its  colour  is 
like  that  of  Lisbon  wine,  the  taste  is  agreeable. 

Bethelsdorp  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Algoa  Bay,  and  is  well  known  as  a  mis- 
sionary station,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  which  are  Hottentots.  The  village  is 
but  a  miserable  looking  place,  and  several  causes  have  combined  to  render  it 
mean  and  irregular.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  so  barren,  that  nothing 
verdant  is  to  be  seen  about  it.  Much  land,  however,  is  cultivated  at  a  short  distance. 
These  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  little  Zwartkops  river.  They  extend  through 
a  space  of  about  two  miles,  and  form  one  of  the  largest  patches  of  cultivation  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  existed  in  the  colony.  A  great  number  of  oxen  also  belong  to  the 
place,  the  population  of  which  is  between  two  and  three  thousand.  Many  of  the 
Hottentots  are  smiths,  carpenters,  basket-makers,  and  various  other  trades.  These, 
with  farriers  and  thatchers,  however,  are  the  principal. 

Rodezand,  or  Kirk-street,  nearTulbagh,  is  indisputably  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  handsome  villages  in  Africa.  It  consists  of  a  long  row  of  detached  houses, 
with  terraces  in  front,  standing  on  a  gentle  declivity,  and  having  a  crystal  stream, 
and  a  row  of  trees  in  front.  Beyond  this  rivulet  are  the  gardens,  which  slope  gently 
to  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  rises  a  low  hill,  covered 
with  such  shrubs  and  plants  as  adorn  the  green-houses  of  England.  A  handsome 
church  at  one  extremity  of  the  row,  and  the  minister's  house,  which,  Mr.  Campbell 
says,  deserves  the  name  of  a  palace,  also  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
The  houses  being  all  remarkably  white,  have  a  clean  cheerful  appearance. 

Bathurst  is  the  capital  of  the  new  settlement  near  the  Great  Fish  river,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  colony.  Though  so  recently  founded,  the  town  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing ;  several  excellent  houses  are  already  finished,  and  many  more  are  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness.  A  large  inn  is  also  building,  and  the  Drostdy-house  is  nearly 
completed.  Bathurst  will,  therefore,  soon  be  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  colony. — 
A  new  settlement  is  to  be  established  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Beka,  between  the 
Great  Fish  river  and  Keiskahama  river,  the  town  of  which  is  to  be  called  Frede- 
ricksburg, in  honour  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany.  Neat 
cottages  are  also  fast  spreading  over  the  picturesque  districts  of  Albany  ;  and  there 
is  every  appearance  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  the  colony. 

Manufactures  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  existence  in  the  colony,  and  its  Com- 
merce is  very  limited.  A  few  British  merchants,  however,  have  settled  in  Cape 
Town,  and  the  trade  appears  to  be  improving.  The  principal  articles  the  colony  is 
capable  of  supplying  are  wine,  hides,  and  skins,  with  elephants'-teeth,  ostrich- 
feathers,  hemp,  and  flax.  It  may  also  be  rendered  the  centre  of  the  southern  whale 
fishery,  which,  as  well  as  the  wine  trade,  deserve  the  utmost  encouragement.  These 
articles  must,  therefore,  form  the  chief  Exports,  though  when  greater  industry  and 
a  superior  cultivation  shall  have  been  introduced,  several  others  will  be  added.  The 
Imports  of  the  Cape  include  almost  all  kinds  of  British  manufactures,  though  in  small 
quantities  ;  viz.  cloths,  muslins,  hardware,  household  furniture,  hats,  haberdashery, 
shoes,  glass,  stationary,  books,  perfumery,  and  several  other  articles,  the  average 
amount  of  the  whole  being  about  £220,000. 

Since  the  capture  of  the  Cape,  in  1806,  the  Government  has  been  rather  military 
than  civil ;  the  Governor  being  also  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  colony  and  of 
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the  forces.     He  is  assisted  in  the  civil  administration  bv  lejral  assessor.      A   M-k 
court  of  appeal   is   established  at  Cape  Town,  £5 f  33^5^  ^  {£ 
instituted.     Many  other  improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice  ha  e  l^e 
w1Se  been  introduced  since  the  colony  came  into  the  hands  of  the'  English      Each 
of  the  districts  into  which  the  colony  is  divided  is  under  the  jurisdictfon  of  a  civil 
magistrate,  called  aLanddrost,  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  Hemraaden    ov 
country  burghers,  who  are  vested  with  power  to  regulate  the  police  ofThTdfstrict 
superintend  the  affairs  of  government,  and  determine  petty  causes.   The  circuh court 
also  visits  each  district  twice  a  year,  and  from  whose  decision  an  apnea  Hes  to  "he 
high  court  at  Cape  Town,  in  which  the  Governor  presides.    As  bv  th old  laws of 
the  colony  the  oath  of  a  Hottentot,  or  person  of  colour,  cannot  be  taken  in  evince 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce  one  white  man  to  witness  against  Tnother' 
where  the  injured  person  is  a  Hottentot,  the  administration  of  justice  "s  stdl  verv 
imperfect.     A  garrison  of  British  troops  is  maintained  in  Cape  Townfand   he'e  are 
sma  1  detachments  in  several  places  in  the  interior  ;  but  the  number  vades  accord! 
Zp°  f rt UmSfances;    ?*" >  Revenue  of  the  colony  arises  from  various  sources 
some  of  the  principal  of  which  are  land,  impost  duties,  stamps,  and  duties  on  saLV 
or  transfer  of  property  of  al  kinds.     There  is,  however,  neither  poor's  ra  es?   and 

*9$%h °Rn?hThtaX'  "0r  llthT  Mr; .Ban*0W  Calculated  the  Revenue>  ^  1797,  at 
♦•  i  %?•  ^  aTU"*  and  exPendlture  are  given  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  his 
article.  This  colony  has  justly  been  considered  of  great  importance,  as  the  con! 
nectmg  link  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Oriental  possessions,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  key-stone  of  that  maritime  arch  which  she  has  erected  for  unfa* 
the  most  distant  parts  of  her  empire.  un& 

Being  originally  a  Dutch  establishment,  and  long  subject  to  that  nation,  the 
Rehgron  was  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  as  professed  in  the  mother  country 
But.  as  many  of  the  colonists  were  widely  dispersed  over  the  country,  very  little  of 
either  exterior  form  or  of  piety  seems  to  have  existed  among  them.     A  chaplain  is 
appo.nted  for  the  English  settlers  and  garrison  at  Cape  Town,  and  service  regularly 
performed,  accordmg  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.     There  are  also  teveii 
chapels  for  dissenters  •  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  there  are  not  more 
than  five  or  six  churches  in  the  whole  colony.     It  has,  for  sometime,  been  the  scene 
of missionary  labours,  and  in .this  respect  it  becomes  more  and  more  interesting 
both  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  geographer.     As  the  missionaries  push  their  re 
earches  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  colony,  new  information  is  from  time 
to  time  obtained,  and  the  clouds  that  cover  this  part  of  Africa,  with  the  difficulties 
of  penetrating  it,  gradually  vanish.     Hundreds  of  the  natives,  too,  have  comp  etdy 
falsified  the  assertion  of  the  Dutch  Colonists,  as  to  their  incapability  of  receiving 
instruction,  by  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  which  they  manifest,  and  the  exemplar? 
lives  they  \?<vi.— Education  has  been  greatly  neglected,  as  few  of  the  boors  can  either 
read  or  write;  and  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the  native  population,  on 
whom  the  generality  of  the  colonists  were  always  more  desirous  to  rivet  the  chains 
ot  ignorance,  than  to  raise  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  rational  beings.     British  phi- 
lanthropy however,  has  begun  to  pour  its  salutary  streams  into  this  channel,  and 
a  Society  for  promoting  their  improvement  was  lately  formed  at  Cape  Town,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  excellence  Sir  R.  S.  Donkin,  the  Lieutenant  Governor.     The 
Uutcn  Language  is  that  generally  spoken  throughout  the  colony ;  but  neither  Lite- 
rature, Arts,  nor  Sciences  can  be  said  to  have  any  existence. 

The  population  naturally  divides  itself  into  foreigners  and  natives.     Those  of 

the  former  class  that  have  been  long  resident,  are  chiefly  Dutch  ;  the  latter  consist 

SeVo?  II        °f  Hottentots'  who  either  whoI1y inhabit  the  colony>  or  are  partially 
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spread  beyond  it.     The  Caffres  and  Bootchuanas   principally  inhabit  the  country 
east  and  north-east  of  the  colony,  and  will  be  subsequently  described. 

With  the  wretched  education  (and  often  without  any)  which  the  descendants  oi 
the  original  Dutch  settlers,  even  of  Cape  Town  receive,  in  addition  to  their  lax  no- 
tions of  religion  and  morality,  their  knowledge,  purity  of  manners,  and  rectitude  ol 
conduct,  arc  necessarily  at  a  low  ebb.  Smoking  and  sleep  occupy  a  great  part 
of  their  time,  and  indolence  is  represented  as  so  habitual,  that  it  has  become  too 
powerful  even  for  the  self-interest  of  a  Dutchman.  The  men  of  this  class  who 
possess  the  occupied  parts  of  the  interior,  are  denominated  Boors,  and  their  solitary 
situations,  combined  with  other  existing  circumstances,  place  both  their  mental 
acquirements  and  capabilities  among  the  lowest  that  can  be  ascribed  to  civilized 
man.  The  following  facts,  which  are  stated  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness, 
afford  a  good  view  of  their  attainments  and  manner  of  life.  In  reference  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  colony,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  traversed  it  in  1813,  observes,  "  The 
boors  are  never  satisfied  unless  they  have  twenty  or  thirty  Hottentots  running  about 
them,  though  they  have  not  employment  for  more  than  four  or  five,  except  at  the 
ploughing  and  reaping  seasons.  Hottentots  being  so  easily  obtained  is  a  great  injury 
to  the  boor  and  to  them.  Many  of  the  boors  have  four  or  five  stout  sons,  who  in 
consequence  of  the  crowd  of  Hottentots  about  the  house,  have  no  occasion  to  put 
their  hands  to  any  work,  and  therefore  sit  with  their  legs  across,  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  or  else  indulge  in  sleep.  They,  however,  sometimes  bestir  themselves  to 
shoot  for  an  hour.  In  this  way  their  days  and  years  pass  on  in  miserable  idleness. 
Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  a  Hottentot  will  have  to  do  during  a  whole  day,  is  to 
bring  his  master's  whip  from  the  next  room  ;  another  will  have  to  bring  his  mis- 
tresses fire  box,  and  place  it  under  her  feet ;  a  third,  to  bring  wood  from  the  fire 
two  or  three  times  a  day  to  light  her  master's  pipe.  Thus  the  Hottentots  have  their 
habits  of  idleness  increased  and  confirmed ;  the  boors  feel  life  a  burden,  because 
they  have  nothing  to  do,  or  talk  of,  and  feeling  themselves  miserable,  they  endeavour 
to.  derive  pleasure  from  making  others  miserable  also.  Though  this  is  a  true  picture 
of  many,  we  are  happy  to  add  that  it  is  not  so  of  all." 

The  same  author  also  remarks,  in  reference  to  another  district  on  the  same  side 
of  the  colony  ;  "  Poor  creatures,  they  are  far  removed  from  all  means  of  instruction, 
and,  like  most  of  the  boors  in  the  interior,  have  almost  nothing  to  do,  in  conse- 
quence of  living  by  their  cattle,  without  cultivating  the  ground.  This  idleness 
produces  a  sottishness  and  stupidity  evident  in  many  of  their  vacant  countenances. 
Here  they  have  only  to  smoke  their  pipe,  and  count  their  cattle  once  a  day." 

Their  aversion  to  labour  is  so  insuperable,  that  neither  the  prospect  of  gain, 
nor  the  idea  of  additional  comfort,  is  capable  of  producing  any  exertion  ;  for  when 
Captain  Andrews,  who  was  stationed  near  the  Great  fish  river,  had  made  a  machine 
for  raising  water  for  his  garden,  the  neighbouring  boor,  who  witnessed  its  effects, 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  use  of  the  same  means  of  obtaining  the  crops,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  procure  without  them.  Captain  A.  was  anxious  that  he  should 
cultivate  a  part  of  his  farm,  and  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  he  offered  to  bring  the 
water  of  two  neighbouring  springs  to  water  his  ground;  but  all  his  arguments  made  no 
impression  upon  the  lazy  boor,  who  only  said  it  would  be  bye  [superfluous]  trouble  ; 
and  still  continued  to  send  five  days'  journey  for  flour,  rather  than  raise  it  on  his  own 
farm.  The  same  traveller  also  met  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  set  off  from  the  north- 
west part  of  the  colony  to  Cape  Town,  a  distance  of  300  English  miles,  to  purchase 
grain,  but  after  having  proceeded  about  half  way  they  exchanged  an  ox  for  a  sack 
of  wheat  and  were  returning. 

Of  these  people  in  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  the 
power  of  enjoying  the  blessings  that  are  placed  so  abundantly  within  their  reach. 
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Oxen  they  have  in  abundance,  but  seldom  make  use  of  any  for  food.  Their  lands 
overflow  with  milk  and  butter,  which  they  scarcely  ever  taste.  Wine  is  produced 
by  many  and  easily  procured  by  all,  yet  this  they  rarely  drink.  Mutton,  bad  bread, 
and  vegetables  stewed  in  sheep's  fat,  constitute  their  fare.  Every  thing  about  them, 
in  short,  often  manifests  the  utmost  wretchedness,  where  comfort  might  so  easily  be 
enjoyed.  The  following  statement  shows,  that  the  condition  of  the  boors  in  the 
western  part  of  the  colony  is  not  superior  to  that  on  the  opposite  side.  "  At  seven 
in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  first  boor's  house  in  the  colony.  His  name  is  Lear, 
he  has  had  ten  daughters,  who  are  all  married.  The  parents  were  not  more  than 
40  years  of  age,  his  servants  were  all  Hottentots,  and  have  the  appearance  of  extreme 
wretchedness,  being  covered  with  tattered  skins  worn  by  the  sheep  of  former  times, 
and  their  bodies  so  filthy  that  they  appeared  not  to  have  been  washed  since  they 
were  born.  The  mistress  sits  with  a  long  stick  in  her  hand,  commanding  in  the  tone 
of  a  general,  and  her  orders  are  instantaneously  obeyed. 

"  The  chief  articles  visible  in  the  house  were  skins.  There  was  a  low  table,  and 
three  things,  which  had  once  been  chairs.  In  the  corner  there  was  a  space  enclosed 
by  a  mud-wall,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  some  skins  spread  on  the  floor  of 
it,  which  probably  was  the  family  bed.  Their  son,  a  tall  young  man  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  lying  on  his  back  in  it,  gazing  at  the  strangers.  His  name  was 
Daniel,  and  the  place  where  he  laid  resembled  a  den." — Campbell. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  perceive  that  even  in  this  rank  soil  of  ignorance 
and  indolence,  there  are  some  virtues  that  still  flourish,  and  afford  the  weary  travel- 
ler both  assistance  and  consolation  by  the  way,  for  though  the  soul  is  here  greatly 
benumbed  by  inactivity,  she  is  not  yet  wholly  confined  within  herself.  A  regard  to 
the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  others  still  exists  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  merit 
the  title  of  hospitality,  and  the  following  remark,  which  Mr.  Campbell  applies  to  the 
family  above  mentioned,  notwithstanding  all  the  wretchedness  with  which  they 
were  apparently  surrounded,  would  be  strictly  applicable  to  most  of  the  boors  in  the 
Colony.  He  observes,  "  they  were  very  kind  to  us,  furnishing  us  with  plenty  of  milk, 
some  butter,  and  a  small  loaf,  which  were  valuable  articles  to  people  in  our  cir- 
cumstances." 

A  rooted  antipathy  has  long  subsisted  between  the  aborigines  and  the  colonists 
of  the  remote  parts  of  the  settlements,  by  whom  the  former  were  generally  hunted 
down,  and  shot  like  wild  beasts,  and  particularly  the  Bosjesmans,  or  Bushmen,  on 
the  northern  borders.  Nor  were  these  feelings  of  enmity  and  acts  of  outrage  less 
violent,  sometimes,  among  the  colonists  themselves,  than  between  them  and  the 
aborigines.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  the  colony  was  in  possession  of 
the  Dutch,  Governor  Janssens  laboured  with  laudable  zeal  to  suppress  these  malig- 
nant dispositions,  which  assimilated  the  inhabitants  to  the  ferocious  animals  with 
whom  they  had  frequently  to  contend  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  trackless  desert. 
Dr.  Llchtenstein  accompanied  one  of  the  missions  sent  to  the  interior  for  inquiring 
into,  and  removing  the  causes  of  these  disputes,  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  his 
long  residence  in  the  country,  he  had  good  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  this  class  of  the  inhabitants,  respecting  whom  he  observes.  "  Selfishness,  law- 
lessness, hardiness,  intolerance,  and  a  thirst  for  revenge,  are  the  reigning  vices  in 
their  character,  which  will  perhaps  hardly  be  thought  atoned  for  by  a  disposition  to 
be  easily  satisfied,  by  a  spirit  of  economy,  yet  united  with  -the  most  unbounded  hos- 
pitality, a  firm  adherence  to  truth,  and  a  great  respect  for  religion.  But  what  is 
most  to  be  deprecated  in  the  character  of  some  among  them,  is  the  harshness 
with  which  they  treat  their  slaves  and  Hottentots,  and  in  others  the  bitterness 
and  irreconcileable  animosity  with  which  they  carry  on  their  differences  among  each 
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other."  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  calculated  to  cherish 
animosity,  to  change  resentment  into  settled  hatred,  and  foster  every  disposition 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  society,  than  the  following. 

"  An  unfortunate  practice  among  them,  is,  that  every  personal  calumny,  every 
derogatory  expression,  every  reputed  encroachment,  is  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
established  hy  witnesses,  that  the  offender  may,  perhaps,  years  after,  be  judicially 
punished  for  it.  Every  colonist  has  by  him  a  large  packet  of  such  papers  ready  at 
any  moment  to  be  produced  and  brought  forward  against  an  enemy.  Such  private 
differences  become  the  common  concern  of  the  whole  society,  as  every  one  who  can 
write  subscribes  these  papers  (Ferklaar'mgs,  as  they  are  called,)  on  one  side  or  the 
other." 

The  Hottentots  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  and  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers  since  they  were  subjected  to  European  dominion.  Great  cruelty 
has  been  exercised  towards  them  by  the  Dutch  Boors,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  the 
savage  race  they  were  represented  to  be.  It  was  a  common  expression  to  say  as  wild 
and  as  savage  as  a  Hottentot,  just  as  we  say,  as  rich  or  cunning  as  a  Jew.  Indolence 
is  their  bane,  while  sensuality  and  filth,  its  natural  companions,  are  evils  that  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  contempt  and  oppression  of  the  Dutch  settlers.  They 
have  not,  indeed,  the  same  inducements  to  labour  as  the  more  civilized  tribes  in 
other  countries.  If  a  Hottentot  can  obtain  barely  enough  to  support  nature  he  is 
satisfied,  and  wrapped  in  his  sheep-skin  he  can  sleep  contentedly  under  any  bush. 
The  Hottentots  are  generally  considered  as  including  several  tribes.  The  Colonial 
Hottentots  are  such  as  live  in  the  colony,  and  are  held  in  a  state  of  servitude  by  the 
Dutch  colonists.  The  Numacquas  are  also  a  tribe  of  the  same  race,  who  dwell  partly 
in  the  north-west  district  of  the  colony,  and  spread  beyond  it.  The  Bosjesmuvs,  or 
wild  Hottentots,  occupy  some  part  of  the  mountains  on  the  northern  borders 
of  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  country  between  that  range  and  the  Orange  river, 
having  the  Namacquas  on  the  west  and  the  Bootchuanas  on  the  east.  The 
whole  number  of  Hottentots  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  is  supposed  not 
to  exceed  15,000.  Their  condition  has  not  been,  generally  speaking,  improved  by 
their  connexion  with  Europeans,  for  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  cruelty  that  has 
been  exercised  towards  the  West  Indian  slaves,  but  is  to  be  paralleled  by  the  Dutch 
farmers  towards  this  defenceless  people.  Cutting  with  the  Chambos,  a  kind  of  whip 
made  from  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  pliable,  and  almost  as  heavy  as  lead, 
is  considered  as  a  slight  punishment.  Though  virtually  slaves,  they  are  not  transfer- 
able property,  and  their  lives  are,  consequently,  less  valued  than  those  of  common  slaves. 
Firing  small  shot  into  their  legs  has,  therefore,  been  used  as  a  punishment,  even  for 
trifling  offences,  and  life  itself  has  not  unfrequently  been  sacrificed  by  their  brutal 
masters.  They  are,  however,  a  mild  and  timid  people,  perfectly  harmless,  honest, 
and  faithful,  and  though  extremely  phlegmatic,  they  are  kind  and  affectionate  to 
one  another,  and  not  incapable  of  a  strong  attachment.  The  Hottentots  do  not 
appear  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  talents,  but  they  want  energy  to  use  them.  They 
would  rather  fast  and  sleep  the  whole  day  than  hunt  or  perform  any  kind  of  labour 
to  procure  food,  at  the  same  time  when  they  do  obtain  it  they  are  extremely  vora- 
cious. When  they  have  possession  of  any  animal,  they  cut  off  a  large  slice  of  the 
flesh,  and  then  cutting  it  into  a  long  spiral  string,  they  lay  it  on  the  fire,  but  their 
impatience  seldom  lets  it- be  more  than  warm,  when  they  "seize  it  in  both  hands,  and 
applying  one  end  to  the  mouth,  soon  arrive  at  the  other,  and  in  this  manner  they 
proceed  till  nearly  the  whole  animal  is  consumed. 

In  personal  appearance  the' Hottentots  are  not  devoid  of  symmetry.  They  are 
well  proportioned  and  erect.  Their  heads,  feet,  and  joints  are  small,  and  their  bodies 
are  delicately  formed,  but  their  general  appearance  is  feminine.  Their  countenance, 
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however,  is  not  in  correspondence  with  their  shape.  It  is  generally  the  opposite  to 
handsome  ;  the  nose  very  flat,  the  cheek-bones  very  high  and  prominent,  and  the 
chin  pointed.  The  colour  of  the  skin,  where  it  is  not  covered  with  a  thick  coat 
of  grease  and  dirt,  is  a  yellowish  brown,  like  that  of  a  faded  leaf.  Their  eyes  are 
of  a  deep  chesnut,  long,  narrow,  and  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  "eyelids 
rounded  like  those  of  the  Chinese.  Their  hair  grows  in  small  tufts,  so  that  when 
cut  short,  it  has  the  appearance  and  feel  of  a  brush,  but  when  suffered  to  grow,  it 
hangs  in  small  twisted  tassels  like  a  fringe.  Some  of  the  females,  during  the  early 
part  of  life,  are  well  formed,  but  when  they  begin  to  bear  children,  their  breasts  be- 
come flaccid  and  pendant,  and  as  old  age  approaches,  they  increase  to  an  enormous 
size.  The  front  of  their  abdomen  protudes,  and  the  posteriors  increase  amazingly, 
which  gives  the  bottom  part  of  the  spine  the  appearance  of  being  elongated,  and 
turned  up.  They  are  not  subject  to  disease,  but  they  seldom  attain  old  age.  Their 
huts  are  merely  composed  of  a  few  sticks  thrust  into  the  ground  and  covered  with 
mats  or  skins  ;  and  are,  in  fact,  the  counterpart  of  the  gypsy  tents  in  our  own 
country. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Hottentot  dress  consists  of  a  thong  of  skin,  from 
which  is  suspended  a  piece  of  jackal  skin  in  front,  while  from  the  back  part  of  the 
belt,  a  piece  of  some  dried  skin  is  suspended,  which  reaches  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  thigh.  The  females  only  add  a  small  apron  of  a  few  inches  in  breadth,  but 
not  reaching  to  the  knee  ;  behind,  a  piece  of  dried  sheep-skin  also  hangs  from  the 
waist  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  just  broad  enough  to  touch  the  exterior  of  the 
thigh.  Since  their  connexion  with  the  Europeans,  these  females  have  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  glass  beads  and  other  showy  ornaments,  with  which  they  load  their 
necks,  arms,  and  legs  ;  but  particularly  the  small  aprons,  to  which  they  also  attach 
shells,  and  other  substances  which  make  a  show  and  a  noise. 

Arts  and  manufactures  among  the  Hottentots  are  confined  to  a  few  articles  of 
immediate  necessity,  as  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  making  of  winter  garments  of 
sheep-skins.  They  also  prepare  poison  for  their  arrows,  and  are  extremely  quick 
sighted  and  good  marksmen  with  a  gun.  Their  language  is  remarkable  for  the 
clucking  sound  not  unlike  the  noise  of  a  hen  with  her  chickens.  Like  all  the  dialects 
of  rude  states  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  words  expressive  of  sensible  objects,  while 
much  resemblance  may  be  often  traced  between  the  sound  of  the  word  and  that  of  the 
object  it  expresses  :  thus  the  lowing  of  an  ox  is  moo,  and  the  noise  of  the  sea  break- 
ing ©n  the  shore  is  hitroo. 

The  Namacquas  differ  little  from  the  other  Hottentots,  except  in  their  language. 
They  are  in  general  taller  and  more  active,  as  well  as  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
life,  such  as  the  construction  of  huts,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  other  simple  labours. 
These  are,  however,  the  natural  consequence  of  freedom  rather  than  proofs  of  supe- 
rior intellect.  Some  of  the  Namacqua  females  have  elegant  figures  when  young, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  disgusting  figure  in  a  female  form, 
than  an  old  Namacqua  woman.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  bear  children  their  breasts 
become  distended  and  flaccid,  and  as  they  usually  carry  their  children  on  their  backs, 
they  give  them  suck  by  throwing  the  breast  over  the  shoulder  to  the  child,  instead 
of  bringing  the  child  to  the  breast.  They  have  also  the  peculiar  conformation  of 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body  common  to  all  the  Hottentots.  The  houses  of  the 
Namacquas  are  hemispheres  about  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter;  composed  of  frame- 
work, and  covered  Avith  matting  made  of  sedge.  The  great  body  of  this  tribe,  how- 
ever, are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony. 

The  Bosjesmans  are  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  human  beings.  Their  name, 
which  is  literally  men  of  the  bushes,  or  Bushmen,  implies  their  mode  of  life.  Their 
rugged  haunts  and  their  valour  have  preserved  their  independence,  and  the  most 
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confirmed  hatred  has  long  snhsisted  between  them  and  the  colonists.  This  tribe  has 
often  made  inroads  into  the  colony,  carried  off  the  sheep  and  tattle,  and  killed  the 
boors  when  they  opposed  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  frequently  shot  by 
the  boors  when  they  could  find  them.  But  as  their  country  is  properly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  colony,  they  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  page. 

Manv  Natural  Curiosities  doubtless  exist  in  such  a  wide  and  diversified  space  ; 
but  they  have  not  been  described  by  travellers,  and  are  completely  lost  upon  both  the 
aborigines  and  colonists;  respecting  whom,  a  late  traveller  remarked,  "Three 
I liings,  exclusive  of  religion,  comprehend  all  that  engages  the  attention  of  South 
Africans — money,  food,  and  tobacco.  The  wonders  of  God's  creating  powers  around 
them,  are  viewed  with  the  eyes  of  cattle." 

2.  Caffraria. 

Caffraria  is  merely  separated  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape, 
by  the  Great  Fish  river.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  in  a  north-east  direction,  to 
the  river  Bassee,  which  divides  it  from  the  country  of  Tambookies.  It  extends  about 
70  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  borders  of  the  colony,  from  which,  and  the  Bushmen's 
country,  it  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  hills.  Caffraria  abounds  with  mountains, 
woods,  and  water,  and  is  considered  as  much  more  populous  than  many  of  the 
other  countries  north  of  the  colony.  The  interior,  however,  has  not  been  explored. 
The  Caffres  are  totally  a  distinct  race  from  the  Hottentots,  and  have  preserved  their 
independence  inviolate.  They  call  themselves  Kousis;  and  Mr.  Salt  considers  them 
as  a  part  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes,  of  which  an  unbroken  chain  may  yet  be  traced 
from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  confines  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape.  They  are  a 
very  fine  race  of  men,  tall,  robust,  muscular,  and  handsome  figures.  Though  black 
or  very  nearly  so,  they  have  no  lineament  of  the  African  negro,  either  in  counte- 
nance or  person  ;  but  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  Europeans  in  the  shape  of  the 
face,  the  line  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin  being  generally  convex.  They  are  more 
engaged  in  agriculture  than  the  Hottentots,  but  a  species  of  millet,  and  a  large 
kind  of  water  melon,  are  their  chief  productions.  As  a  substitute  for  millet  they 
also  make  nse  of  the  pith  of  a  palm  that  grows  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  This 
they  bury  in  the  ground  for  some  weeks,  till  it  becomes  soft  and  pulpy,  when  it  is 
fit  for  use.  Different  kinds  of  roots,  berries,  and  leguminous  plants  are  also  grown, 
but  pasturage  is  their  chief  employment,  and  cattle  their  only  stock.  They  have 
no  horses,  sheep,  or  goats,  but  use  oxen  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  horses  are 
applied  in  other  countries.  They  are  much  larger  and  better  shaped  than  those  of 
the  colony.  Oxen  are  used  for  riding,  and  to  have  a  young  and  handsome  riding 
ox  is  a  point  of  great  ambition  among  the  youthful  chiefs.  The  greatest  pains  are 
bestowed  on  forming  and  embellishing  their  horns.  When  Mr.  Barrow  was  in 
Africa,  Gaika,  the  young  king  of  the  Caffres,  rode  up  to  him  full  gallop  on  one  of 
these  animals.  From  their  attention  being  principally  confined  to  the  management 
of  cattle,  they  have  much  leisure  time,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  chase.  Most 
of  the  large  animals,  however,  have  been  diminished,  by  the  activity  of  the  hunters. 
The  elephant  and  buffaloe  both  fall  before  the  assagay  (spear)  of  the  Caffre  ;  and 
are  entrapped  in  pits  dug  for  the  purpose.  The  antelopes  have  been  chiefly  driven 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  pursuers.  Their  usual  mode  of  hunting  is  to  surround 
the  flock,  and  by  gradually  contracting  the  circle,  to  bring  them  into  a  confined 
space.  A  narrow  passage  is  then  opened,  through  which  the  frightened  animals 
endeavour  to  escape  one  after  another,  when  the  darts  of  all  are  furiously  thrown 
at  them  as  they  pass,  and  a  great  slaughter  generally  takes  place. 

The  Caffres  do  not  encumber  themselves  with  much  dress,  nor  is  the  little  they 
have  worn  for  the  sake  of  decency.     The  chief  article  of  their  costume  is  a  cloak 
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made  of  a  cow-skin,  which  they  have  the  art  of  stripping  of  its  hair,  and  rendering 
nearly  as  pliable  as  a  piece  of  cloth.  Others  are  made  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals, 
and  all  are  without  the  hair  and  stained  brown. 

The  chiefs  alone  wear  tigers'  skins.  These,  with  sandals,  that  merely  protect 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  are  their  only  covering.  Their  heads  are  always  bare,  and  when 
it  rains,  they  lay  aside  their  habiliments  altogether,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  easier 
to  dry  their  skins  than  their  cloaks.  Like  most  other  savages  they  are  very  fond  of 
ornaments,  and  have  beads,  rings  of  brass,  ivory  or  iron,  on  their  arms  and  legs. 
They  sometimes  wear  a  bunch  of  jackal's  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  or  stick  large 
feathers  in  their  hair  by  way  of  decoration.  They  constantly  carry  with  them  a 
walking  stick,  a  club,  and  two  or  three  assagays,  and  make  use  of  shields  in  battle. 
The  women  wear  cloaks  like  the  men,  but  fasten  them  round  the  waist  with  a  girdle. 
They  allow  the  upper  half  to  hang  down  behind,  except  when  carrying  their  children 
on  their  backs,  and  then  they  tie  it  about  the  neck  to  prevent  them  from  falling. 
They  likewise  wear  caps  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal,  and  ornament  them  with 
rows  of  beads.  A  small  apron  of  the  same  kind  of  skin  is  also  generally  worn. 
They  wear  rings  on  their  fingers  and  toes,  but  have  no  sandals  like  the  men.  The 
cloaks  of  the  rich  are  often  adorned  with  rows  of  metal  buttons,  and  sometimes  a 
bunch  of  the  tails  of  different  animals  is  fastened  on  the  shoulder.  Both  sexes,  but 
more  frequently  the  women,  mark  their  backs  and  breasts  with  rows  of  small  scars. 

These  people  use  no  tables,  dishes,  knives,  or  forks  at  their  meals.  Their  meat 
is  cut  in  pieces  before  it  is  put  into  the  pot,  and  each  helps  himself  to  a  piece  by 
means  of  a  pointed  stick,  and  then  eats  it  in  his  hand.  Their  seats  are  formed  of 
the  skulls  of  their  oxen  with  the  horns  on.  They  frequently  obtain  fire  by  rubbing 
one  piece  of  hard  wood  against  another,  but  some  have  tinder-boxes  procured  from 
the  colony.  They  have  no  carriages,  nor  do  they  use  their  oxen  as  beasts  of  burden, 
except  in  removing  from  one  place  to  another  with  their  whole  kraal.  At  other 
times  burdens  of  all  kinds  are  carried  by  the  women.  They  have  no  domestic  fowls, 
nor  do  they  make  any  use  of  eggs.  They  are  fond  of  salt  when  they  can  obtain  it, 
but  as  it  is  not  produced  in  the  country,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  extract 
it  from  sea-water,  it  is  a  scarce  article,  and  they  sometimes  use  fresh  cow-dung  as  a 
substitute,  which  is  also  similarly  employed  by  some  of  the  old  Hottentots.  The 
Caffres  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  making  butter  or  cheese.  "  The  riches  of 
a  Caffre  chiefly  consist  in  his  cattle,  of  which  he  is  extravagantly  fond.  He  keeps 
them  as  carefully  as  the  miser  does  his  gold.  He  is  never  more  gratified  than  when 
running  before  them  with  his  shield,  by  beating  on-  which,  the  whole  are  taught 
to  follow  him.  In  this  way  he  leads  them  out  to  take  exercise,  and  those  oxen  which 
run  the  quickest  on  such  occasions,  are  considered  his  best ;  of  these  he  boasts  and 
treats  them  with  peculiar  kindness. 

"They  chiefly  subsist  upon  milk,  but  in  part  also  by  hunting,  and  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  gardens.  They  sow  a  species  of  millet,  which  is  known  in  the  colony 
by  the  name  of  Caffre  corn.  While  growing,  it  very  much  resembles  Indian  corn, 
only  the  fruit  grows  in  clusters  like  the  grape  ;  the  grain  is  small  and  round,  and 
when  boiled  is  very  palatable.  By  parching  it  over  a  fire,  during  our  journey,  we 
found  it  a  very  good  substitute  for  coffee.  The  Caffres  frequently  bruise  it  between 
two  stones,  and  make  a  kind  of  bread  from  it.  To  sow  it  is  the  work  of  the  women. 
They  scatter  the  seed  on  the  grass,  after  which  they  push  off  the  grass  from  the 
surface,  by  means  of  a  kind  of  wooden  spade,  shaped  something  like  a  spoon  at 
both  ends,  by  which  operation  the  seed  falls  upon  the  ground,  and  is  covered  by  the 
grass,  from  underneath  which  withered  and  rotten  grass  it  afterwards  springs  up. 
They  also  sow  pumpkins,  water-melons,  &c,  and  use  various  vegetables,  which  grow 
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wild.  Thev  cultivate  tobacco,  and  smoke  it,  like  the  Matchappees,  through  water 
in  a  horn. 

"  The  men  spend  their  days  in  idleness,  having  no  employment  but  war,  hunt- 
ing, and  milking  the  cows.  The  women  construct  the  houses,  enclosures  for  the 
cattle,  utensils,  and  clothes;  they  also  till  the  ground  and  cut  wood.  They  like- 
wise manufacture  mats  of  rushes,  and  neat  baskets,  wrought  so  close  as  to  contain 
milk,  but  which  are  seldom  washed  or  cleaned,  except  by  the  dogs'  tongues. 

"  They  can  reckon  no  higher  than  to  a  hundred.  To  keep  in  remembrance 
the  number  of  their  cattle,  &c,  they  cut  notches  in  wood,  each  notch  meaning  an 
ox  or  cow.  They  frequently  cross  deep  rivers  by  driving  in  the  cattle,  and  laying 
hold  of  their  tails,  are  dragged  over  by  them." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Alberti,  the  Caffres  have  no  idea  of  a  Deity, 
or  of  any  invisible  being.  Most  other  savage  nations  worship  some  superior  power, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  whom  they  consider  as  the  cause  of  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  Nature,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  prevails  among  the  Caffres. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  seem  to  attribute  an  unfortunate  event,  to  the  influence  of 
some  inexplicable  power,  whom  they  consider  as  displeased  with  them  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  identify  this  being  with  any  universal  agent,  or  consider  it  as 
possessing  either  corporeal  or  spiritual  powers.  Their  notions  on  this  subject  can 
only  be  gathered  from  particular  instances.  Sickness  is  sometimes  considered  as 
arising  from  their  having  offended  some  river  from  which  the  horde  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  obtain  water,  and  then  they  fancy  they  can  appease  the  anger  of  the  stream 
by  throwing  into  it  a  quantity  of  millet,  or  the  entrails  of  some  animals  from  the 
herd.  A  Caffre  died  suddenly  some  days  after  carrying  away  the  anchor  of  an  East 
Indiaman  that  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  his  death  was  considered  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  offence  he  had  committed  against  the  anchor. 

Circumcision  is  practised  among  the  Caffres,  though  they  cannot  assign  any 
other  reason  for  the  operation  than  custom.  It  is  performed  about  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Polygamy  is  also  general,  and  females  are  purchased  of  their  parents  for 
a  number  of  cattle,"  which  varies  with  the  beauty  of  the  young  woman,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  purchaser.  Weddings  are  celebrated  with  great  festivity.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  which  consists  in  the  bride  drinking  milk  presented 
by  the  bridegroom  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  kraal,  a  number  of  cattle  are  killed, 
and  the  feasting  and  dancing  continue  as  long  as  they  last.  Like  the  other  Africans, 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  music  and  dancing  at  all  times,  but  the  former  is  devoid 
of  harmony  and  the  latter  of  grace.  Nothing  is  more  dishonourable  than  for  a 
Caffre  to  throw  away  his  shield.  They  are  very  faithful  in  every  thing  committed 
to  their  care.  Their  intellectual  attainments  are  extremely  limited.  Their  language  is 
soft  and  fluent,  and  without  any  of  the  harshness  of  the  Hottentot  dialect,  but  they 
have  no  vestigeof  awritten  character.  They  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  always  giving 
them  the  best  they  have  without  being  asked.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  funeral 
ceremonies.  The  chiefs  and  their  wives  alone  are  buried,  the  other  people  are  merely 
thrown  out  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

3.  Interior  Tribes. 

North-east  of  Caftraria  is  the  country  of  the  Tambookies,  which  stretches  from 
the  northern  confines  of  the  former  towards  Delegoa  bay,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
sources  of  the  great  Orange  river.  The  Mambookies  also  join  it  on  the  north.  They 
are  a  tall  handsome  race,  and  appear  to  be  a  kindred  people  with  the  Caffres,  with 
whom  they  often  intermarry,  and  live  on  terms  of  friendship.  The  extent  and  nature 
of  their  country  are  still  among  the  imperfectly  known  parts  of  African  geography. 
These  regions  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  country  of  the  Bosjesmans,  or  Bush- 
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men.  We  have  already  explained  the  origin  of  this  name,  and  it  may  be  further 
observed,  that  it  is  derived  from  their  practice  of  shooting  either  game  or  an  enemy 
from  behind  a  bush. 

It  is  from  a  misconception  in  supposing  the  word  Bosje  implied  a  wood 
or  forest,  that  those  people  have  sometimes  been  called  Wood  Hottentots,  and 
frequently,  by  the  French,  Hommes  desforets.  They  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
space  between  the  northern  borders  of  the  colony,  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Great 
Orange  river.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  what  should  pro- 
perly be  called  the  Bushman's  country,  as  they  live  in  such  a  scattered  manner,  and 
frequently  take  up  a  residence  in  various  parts  of  Southern  Africa.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  them  seem  to  reside  near  the  four  streams  that  unite  to  form  the  Great 
river,  viz.  the  Malareen,  the  Yellow,  the  Alexander,  and  the  Cradock  rivers,  which 
are  situated  towards  the  eastern  coast.  The  Caffres,  the  Tambookies,  and  the 
Mambookies  lie  between  them  and  the  Indian  ocean.  Some  of  them  wander  about 
the  Great  river,  from  the  junction  of  its  principal  streams  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Atlantic. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these  people,  but  it  cannot  be  great, 
and  perhaps  does  not  exceed  a  few  thousands.  The  Bushmen  deserve  particular 
notice  as  among  the  most  perfect  children  of  Nature.  There  have,  indeed,  been 
philosophical  theorists  who  have  avowed  a  preference  for  this  state  to  any  other, 
considering  it  as  one  of  primitive  innocence  and  happiness.  Here  then  they  cer- 
tainly have  man  uncontaminated  by  society,  and  uncorrupted  (as  they  call  it)  by 
civilization. 

In  reference  to  this  region  it  has  been  observed,  "  The  traveller  is  convinced 
that  a  country  may  exist,  even  more  barren  and  inhospitable  than  the  Karroo  itself, 
and  may  notwithstanding  be  inhabited.  The  Karroo  is  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year 
refreshed  with  genial  rains,  it  becomes  green  and  lovely  to  the  eye  ;  it  is  overspread 
with  flowers.  But  no  such  happy  moments  ever  bless  this  deplorable  region.  Whole 
years  pass  without  the  soil  being  fertilized  by  a  single  drop  of  rain.  The  ductile  clay 
of  the  Karroo  requires  nothing  but  moisture  to  give  life  to  vegetation,  but  the  ground 
here  is  covered  with  broken  masses  of  rock,  and  with  blocks  of  stone,  while  a  thin 
layer  of  soil,  composed  only  of  the  smaller  particles  from  these  masses,  gives  life  to 
nothing  but  a  few  of  the  succulent  tribe  of  plants.  This  tract  of  country  is  divided 
between  two  very  different  climates,  that  which  is  general  throughout  the  colony  of 
the  Cape,  and  that  of  the  interior  of  the  Caffre  country.  Yet  it  does  not  share  with 
the  former  the  genial  winter  rains,  or  with  the  latter  the  cooling  thunder-storms  of 
the  hot  season  ;  now  and  then  an  irregular  and  hasty  cloud  only,  in  passing  over,  will 
discharge  itself,  as  if  it  were  by  chance." 

A  few  particulars  from  the  late  travels  of  Dr.  Lichtenstein  and  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  singular 
people,  both  from  personal  observation  and  other  authentic  sources,  will  convey  the 
clearest  ideas  of  them.  In  such  a  country  as  that  above  described,  few  animals  can 
find  nourishment,  except  those  which  Nature  seems  to  have  formed  expressly  for  it. 
The  ostrich,  the  eland-antelope,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  sparing-sheep,  alone  can  be 
numbered  amongthe  luxuries  that  regale  the  miserable  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  Their 
common  objects  of  pursuit  are  serpents,  lizards,  ants,  and  grasshoppers;  the  larger 
game  seldom  fall  victims  to  the  imperfect  weapons  with  which  they  can  assail 
them.  Little  accustomed  to  drinking,  they  will  remain  whole  days  without  any  liquid 
passing  their  lips;  as  a  substitute,  they  chew  the  few  succulent  plants  with  which  their 
barren  soil  supplies  them,  and  their  food  is  all  eaten  without  salt.  Always  seeking 
their  prey  from  place  to  place,  following  the  track  of  the  antelope,  or  of  the  insects 
on  which  they  feed,  they  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  pass  the  night  in  holes  made 
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in  the  ground,  or,  in  the  milder  season  of  the  year,  heneath  the  brunches  of  sueh 
trees  as  the  country  affords.  The  corporeal  form  of  a  people  doomed  to  such  a  mode 
of  life,  can  he  nu  other  in  appearance  than  that  of  half  famished.  They  are  strikingly 
low  in  stat are,  lean,  and  apparently  weak  in  their  limbs,  yet,  hum  the  necessary  exer- 
tions attendant  upon  their  Wandering  mode  of  life,  they  are  capable  of  enduring 
much  more  fatigue  than  could  at  first  be  expected  ;  they  are  less  indolent  in  their 
movements  than  the  Gorans  and  others  of  the  more  civilized  Hottentots.  One  of 
them,  and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  party,  was  measured,  and  found  to  be  only 
four  feet  three  inches  high  ;  he  appeared  to  be  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  women  were  still  less,  and  ugly  in  the  extreme.  The  colour  of  their  skin  was 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Hottentots,  some  of  them  were  not  so  yellow  as  the  Spaniards 
of  Teneriffe,  but  the  real  colour  of  their  skin  can  seldom  be  accurately  determined, 
on  account  of  the  grease  with  which  it  is  smeared.  The  physiognomy  of  the 
Bojesmans  has  the  same  characteristic  features  as  that  of  the  Hottentots,  but  their 
eyes  are  incomparably  more  wild  and  animated,  and  their  whole  countenance  far 
more  expressive,  exhibiting  stronger  symptoms  of  suspicion  and  apprehension  ;  indeed, 
all  their  actions  indicate  strong  passion  more  forcibly.  The  difference  undoubtedly 
originates  in  the  almost  constant  exertions,  occasioned  by  the  wretched  life  they 
lead.  .They  have  no  property  to  furnish  them  with  food  in  an  easy  and  convenient 
manner,  like  many  of  the  savages  of  Southern  Africa,  who  feed  upon  the  milk  and 
flesh  of  their  herds,  but  are  constantly  obliged  to  procure  a  supply  of  the  most 
pressing  necessities  by  means  of  fraud  and  artifice.  Thence  they  have  been  led  to 
the  invention  of  poisoned  arrows,  with  which  they  can  hit  to  a  certainty  those  wild 
beasts  of  the  field,  whose  strength  and  swiftness  would  otherwise  be  an  over-match 
for  them.  The  effect  of  the  poison  is  so  rapid,  that  they  are  sure  to  find  the  animal 
that  has  been  touched  with  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  not  absolutely  dead,  yet 
so  stunned  and  powerless,  that  the  effect  is  the  same.  To  kill  it  entirely,  to  cut  out 
the  poisoned  part,  and  to  begin  to  devour  the  prey,  are  acts  which  follow  each  other 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  nor  is  the  spot  quitted  till  the  last  bone  is  picked. 

The  nature  of  man  adapts  itself  wonderfully  to  those  circumstances  which  he 
cannot  controul.  The  sight  of  the  Bushmen  is  very  quick,  from  constant  exercise 
in  discovering  the  objects  of  food  at  a  distance.  On  the  contrary,  their  taste,  smell, 
and  feeling,  are  highly  defective.  No  disgust  is  evinced  by  them  at  the  most  nauseous 
kinds  of  food,  and  they  appear  to  be  little  sensible  of  the  changes  of  temperature. 
The  larger  animals  which  are  too  powerful  for  their  feeble  means  of  attack,  often 
fall  a  prey  to  their  cunning.  To  entrap  these,  they  dig  pits  in  the  ground,  place  a 
pointed  stake  in  the  bottom,  tipped  with  poison,  and  cover  them  with  branches  and 
earth  or  grass,  to  make  them  resemble  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  ground.  In 
this  way  the  elephant,  the  sea-cow,  and  other  large  beasts  are  sometimes  taken. 
They  are  also  dexterous  in  catching  fish  ;  and  for  this  purpose  frequent  the  banks 
of  the  Orange  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  In  other  parts  they  watch  on  emi- 
nences, to  discover  the  nests  of  ostriches,  the  eggs  of  which  afford  them  an  agree- 
able and  nutritive  food.  They  kill  numerous  serpents,  for  the  poison  with  which 
they  tip  their  arrow's  ;  but  when  the  head  is  removed,  (which  they  often  separate 
with  their  teeth,)  the  rest  serves  them  for  food.  Locusts  and  white  ants,  with  their 
eggs,  likewise  supply  them  with  articles  of  subsistence.  Bulbous-rooted  plants,  and 
the  fruit  denominated  the  Hottentot's  fig,  are  also  eaten.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  at  some  seasons,  their  supplies  fail  them  so  much,  that  they  can 
scarcely  support  existence,  and  from  long  privations,  they  waste  away  to  the  most 
wretched  figures  imaginable  ;  but  in  a  more  favourable  season,  or  on  changing  their 
place  of  abode  for  one  that  affords  them  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  they  recover  their  flesh.     The  children  examined  by  Dr.  Lick- 
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tenstein  were  extremely  ugly,  and  not  less  shapeless,  by  being-  thick  in  the  body,  than 
the  old  people  were  by  being  miserably  lean.  Their  skull  projects  greatly  behind, 
their  hair  grows  very  low  on  the  forehead,  and  their  small  blinking  eyes  are  so 
deeply  sunk  in  fat,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  deformity.  The  Doctor  re- 
marked a  singular  propensity  in  these  children  to  help  themselves.  Some  that  were 
very  young  were  crawling  on  the  sand,  others  less  than  a  year  old  were  running 
about  alone,  and  those  a  very  little  older  were  grubbing  in  the  earth  for  little  bulbs, 
which  they  immediately  eat.  The  best  looking  were  between  eight  and  fourteen 
years  old.  The  boys  somewhat  older  looked  piteously  thin,  and  their  skin  had  that 
flabby  appearance  which  characterises  the  whole  tribe.  The  bellies  of  these  people 
always  hang  in  folds,  and  in  some  of  the  men,  the  skin  of  their  breasts  hung  down 
each  side,  in  such  a  manner,  that  from  this  circumstance  and  the  want  of  beard,  it 
was  easy,  in  a  person  of  years,  to  mistake  the  sex.  "The  Bushman  has  no  settled 
residence  ;  his  whole  life  is  passed  in  wandering  from  place  to  place;  and  it  seldom 
happens  that  he  passes  two  nights  together  on  the  same  spot.  One  exception  may, 
however,  be  found  to  this  general  rule,  and  that  is,  when  he  has  eaten  till  he  is  per- 
fectly gorged  ;  that  is,  when  he  has  for  several  days  together  had  as  much  as  his 
almost  incredible  voracity  can  possibly  eat.  Such  a  revelry  is  followed  by  a  sleep,  or 
at  least  a  fit  of  indolence,  that  will  continue  even  for  weeks,  and  which  at  last 
becomes  so  delightful  to  him,  that  he  had  rather  suffer  the  severe  gnawings  ofhunger 
for  a  considerable  time,  than  submit  to  the  exertion  of  going  to  the  chase,  or  of 
catching  insects.  He  is  fond  of  taking  up  his  abode  for  the  night  in  caverns  among 
the  mountains,  or  clefts  in  the  rocks  ;  in  the  plain  he  makes  himself  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  or  gets  into  the  middle  of  a  bush,  where,  bending  the  boughs  around  him, 
they  are  made  to  serve  as  a  shelter  against  the  weather,  against  an  enemy,  or  against 
wild  beasts.  A  bush  that  has  served  many  times  in  this  way  as  the  retreat  of  a 
Bushman,  and  the  points  of  its  bent  boughs  are  beginning  to  grow  upwards  again, 
has  a  perfect  resemblance  to  an  immense  bird's-nest.  In  this  state  many  sorts  of 
the  pliant  tarconanthns,  abundance  of  which  grow  on  the  other  side  of  the  Great 
river,  are  often  found,  and  if  they  have  been  recently  inhabited,  hay,  leaves,  and 
wool  may  be  seen,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  nest.  This  is  one  of  the  customs 
which  give  rise  to  the  name  of  these  savages. 

"The  holes  in  the  ground  above  mentioned,  which  sometimes  serve  these  people 
as  beds,  are  only  a  few  inches  deep,  of  a  kind  of  oval  shape  ;  and  even  when  they 
are  to  serve  for  a  whole  family,  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet  wide.  It  is  almost 
incredible  how  they  can  pack  themselves  into  so  small  a  space,  perhaps  two  grown 
persons  and  several  children  ;  each  is  wrapped  in  a  single  sheep-skin,  in  which  they 
contrive  to  roll  themselves  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  air  is  entirely  kept  from 
them.  In  very  cold  nights  they  heap  up  twigs  and  earth  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  hole  ;  but  from  rain  they  have  no  other  shelter  than  the  sheep-skin.  In  the  hot 
season  of  the  year,  they  are  fond  of  lying  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  under  the  shade  of 
the  mimosas,  the  branches  of  which  they  draw  down  to  screen  them  from  the  sun 
and  wind." 

Their  whole  stock  of  utensils  comprises  only  a  few  tortoise-shells,  ostrich  eggs, 
and  gourds.  They  generally  eat  their  flesh  raw,  and  when  they  cook  it,  they  only 
warm  it,  and  apply  their  teeth  to  it  the  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  ashes.  Their 
beverage  is  water,  which  they  always  drink  from  the  running  stream. 

As  the  Bushman  lives  without  a  home  and  without  property,  he  is  destitute 
of  that  medium  of  moral  refinement  that  springs  from  social  union.  The  horde 
seldom  includes  more  than  the  members  of  the  same  family,  and  no  one  possesses 
any  power  or  distinction  above  the  rest.  Strength  alone  is  the  arbiter  of  their 
differences,  and  even  the  family  compact,  is  not  considered  binding.     The  wife  is 
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not  indissolubly  joined  to  her  husband,  the  son  is  not  subject  to  the  father,  nor  is 
the  brother  united  to  his  brother.  The  stronger  sometimes  takes  both  the  wife  and 
weapons  of  the  weaker,  who  is  then  left  without  redress.  Each  leaves  his  horde 
and  attaches  himself  to  another  at  pleasure ;  while  the  only  motives  by  which  he 
seems  to  be  actuated  in  these  removals,  is  the  hope  of  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
provisions.  They  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  the  distinction  of  girl,  maiden,  or  wife  ; 
as  all  three  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  From  this  circumstance  alone  the 
nature  of  love,  and  every  kind  of  moral  feeling  among  them,  may  easily  be  inferred. 
The  different  hordes  generally  keep  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  for  the  greater 
facility  of  procuring  subsistence  ;  and  they  seldom  unite  unless  on  some  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  when  the  combined  strength  of  numbers  is  necessary  for  accom- 
plishing their  object.  So  little  is  the  intercourse  between  them,  that  they  do  not 
always  bestow  the  same  name  on  the  same  thing.  Their  language  is  very  poor,  both 
in  words  and  sounds,  and  is  rendered  unpleasant  to  the  ear  of  a  European  by  the 
croaking  and  clucking  common  to  the  Hottentot  dialects.  They  understand  each 
other  by  gestures  more  than  by  words  ;  nor  have  they  any  names  as  individuals, 
but  apply  a  general  term  to  themselves  as  a  people. 

When  one  of  the  hordes  obtains  any  thing  by  plunder  or  the  chase,  it  is  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible  from  the  others,  for  all  who  hear  there  is  any  thing  to 
eat,  come  without  ceremony  to  partake  of  it,  and  never  quit  the  place  till  it  is 
consumed.  From  this  cause  seems  to  spring  the  incredible  voracity  with  which 
they  devour  whatever  they  get ;  their  not  possessing  living  animals  ;  the  inefficacy 
of  all  attempts  to  satisfy  them  by  presents  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
accustoming  them  to  milder  and  more  civilized  habits.  From  the  fear  of  being 
obliged  to  share  what  they  have  with  others  results,  too,  that  passion  for  destruction, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  revolting  traits  in  their  character.  "  In  short,  there  is 
not  any  class  of  savages  upon  the  earth  that  lead  lives  so  near  those  of  the  brutes 
as  the  Bushmen ;  none,  perhaps,  who  are  sunk  so  low,  who  are  so  unimportant  in 
the  scale  of  existence  ; — whose  wants,  whose  cares,  and  whose  joys,  are  so  low  in 
their  nature  ;  and  who  are,  consequently,  so  little  capable  of  cultivation.  Certainly 
no  other  tribe  of  savages  has  yet,  been  found  in  whom  so  high  a  degree  of  brutal 
ferocity  is  united  with  so  much  craft,  and  so  many  proofs  of  real  powers  of  mind. 
To  sleep,  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  are  the  only  wants,  smoking  tobacco  and  drinking 
brandy  are  the  only  joys  that  a  Bushman  knows  ;  yet  these  wants,  these  joys,  he 
can  forego  longer  than  any  other  human  being.  The  very  same  man,  who  with 
five  of  his  fellow-countrymen  will  devour  a  fat  sheep  in  an  hour,  or  a  quagga  in  half 
a  night,  will  be  able  to  fast  for  three  or  four  days  together,  even  without  this 
abstinence  having  been  preceded  by  such  a  feast.  Mere  sloth  is  sometimes  the 
motive  of  this  forbearance  ;  he  would  sooner  resist  the  cravings  of  his  stomach, 
and  endeavour  to  sleep  them  away,  than  make  any  bodily  exertion  to  satisfy  them. 
He  will  live  for  months  together  upon  a  few  little  bulbs,  which,  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  are  to  be  found  in  the  low  parts  of  the  country,  and  never  leave  the  spot 
till  the  whole  harvest  has  been  consumed.  An  uncommon  degree  of  perseverance 
is  distinguishable  in  every  thing  he  undertakes.  He  will  sometimes  spend  a  whole 
day  together,  in  low  places,  scratching  up  the  ground,  endeavouring  to  find  water, 
and,  if  once  convinced  that  there  is  any  to  be  found,  he  will  dig  even  to  the 
depth  of  six  feet  to  come  at  it.  The  whole  recompense  of  his  toil  is,  perhaps,  a 
handful  of  water,  for  each  person  concerned  in  the  achievement,  tidiich  they  take 
in  rotation,  each  being  obliged  to  wait  the  replenishment  of  the  little  well  after  the 
former  has  had  his  quantum.  If  they  perceive  the  tract  of  any  wild  animal,  they 
never  cease  following  it  till  the  animal  itself  is  taken  :  no  difficulties,  in  short,  deter 
them  from  pursuing  any  undertaking  on  which  they  are  once  resolved.     To  the 
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first  step  alone  do  they  ever  show  any  reluctance  ;  but  if  once  their  propensity  to 
indolence  is  so  far  subdued  as  to  begin,  the  object  is  pursued  with  boldness,  with 
cunning,  and  with  pertinacity,  till  it  is  attained.  Yet  this  boldness  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent quality  from  martial  courage  :  they  venture  much  on  the  idea  of  good  luck, 
nothing  from  confidence  in  their  own  power.  They  never  stop  to  meet  an  adver- 
sary in  fight  in  the  open  field  :  a  single  musket-shot  will  put  a  hundred  of  them  to 
flight,  and  whoever  rushes  upon  them  with  only  a  good  stick  in  his  hand  has  no 
reason  to  fear  any  resistance  from  ever  so  large  a  number.  To  aim  their  arrows  at 
an  unarmed  person  from  some  secure  hiding  place  is  their  only  mode  of  making 
war." — Lichtenstein. 

As  these  people  live  by  destruction,  all  their  ingenuity  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  weapons  by  which  it  is  effected.  Their  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  poison 
with  which  they  are  armed,  display  considerable  art,  but  it  is  the  concentration  of 
all  they  possess.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  a  confused  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  to  whom  they  ascribe  those  actions  which  they  consider  it  impossible  for 
man  to  perform  ;  but  they  have  no  idea  of  their  possessing  any  principle  of  immor- 
tality, and,  consequently,  none  of  their  own  accountability.  One  of  them  being 
asked  by  Mr.  Campbell  what  he  thought  was  the  worst  thing  a  man  could  do  ?  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  be  made  to  comprehend  what  a  bad  thing  meant, 
as  he  had  never  heard  that  one  thing  was  worse  than  another. 

On  both  sides  of  the  great  river,  the  country  for  a  considerable  distance  is 
inhabited  by  the  Corannas.  or  Corans,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots,  who  have  sometimes 
been  confounded  with  the  Bushmen,  from  whom,  however,  they  are  wholly  distinct. 
They  are  thought  to  be  descended  from  the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  speak  a  language 
formerly  spoken  by  the  Hottentots  within  the  colony.  They  are  represented  as  a 
tolerably  numerous,  mild,  and  well  disposed  race,  and  still  live  after  the  manner  of 
their  forefathers,  in  small  villages  or  kraals,  composed  of  huts  of  a  hemispherical 
form.  They  are  naturally  slothful,  so  that  they  are  not  so  successful  in  breeding 
cattle  as  the  stronger  and  more  active  Caffres,  though  their  country  is  well  adapted 
for  it.  They  generally  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Caffres,  but  are  as  perpetually 
at  war  with  their  southern  neighbours,  the  Bushmen.  In  their  size  and  structure 
they  resemble  the  Hottentots,  but  their  cheek  bones  are  less  prominent,  and  their 
faces  more  oval.  They  are  also  represented  as  a  more  voluptuous  race,  deficient 
in  bodily  strength,  and  not  renowned  for  martial  courage.  The  best  account  of 
this  tribe  is  given  by  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  to  whose  work  we  are  indebted  for  many 
of  the  following  particulars.  Their  clothing  consists  of  a  mantle  of  prepared  skin, 
made  either  from  the  hides  of  their  cattle  or  the  skins  of  antelopes.  It  is  smaller, 
and  of  a  different  shape  from  that  worn  by  the  Beetjuans,  and  has  often  figures  of 
various  kinds  scraped  upon  the  hairy  side.  They  purchase  ornaments  of  the 
Beetjuans  for  their  ears,  necks,  and  arms.  Cattle  are  highly  esteemed,  and  of 
these  they  take  great  care.  They  are  so  much  celebrated  for  training  the  oxen  as 
riding  and  draught  animals,  that  the  Beetjuans  purchase  of  them  those  that  they 
use  for  riding.  These  animals  go  an  exceeding  good  trot  or  gallop,  and  clear  a 
great  space  of  ground  in  a  short  time  without  urging  on.  When  they  dismount  they 
never  fail  to  have  the  animal  led  about  for  a  short  time,  that  he  may  cool  by  degrees. 
The  bridle  is  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood  passed  through  the  nose,  and  a  sheep  or 
goat's  skin  serves  them  for  a  saddle.  On  this  the  rider  sits  so  firmly  that  he  is  never 
thrown  by  the  most  unruly  ox.  The  Corans  apply  but  little  to  agriculture.  Some 
skins  and  mats,  on  which  they  sleep,  with  leathern  knapsacks,  and  vessels  resem- 
bling cans,  cut  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  with  calabashes  and  bamboo  canes, 
compose  the  whole  of  their  household  furniture.     Most  of  them  carry  a  knife  of 
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the  Beetjuan  manufacture,  in  a  case  slung  round  their  necks,  with  a  small  leather 
bag,  or  a  tortoise-shell  for  the  pipe,  tobacco,  and  flint. 

They  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  often  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
alwavs  carrying  with  them  the  sticks  and  mats  of  which  their  houses  are  built. 
The  goods  and  chattels  are  all  packed  in  a  small  compass  on  the  back  of  the  patient 
ox,  arid  thus  a  whole  village  is  struck,  and  in  inarch,  in  a  tew  minutes.  Their  form 
of  government  is  the  same  as  in  other  Hottentot  tribes.  The  richest  man  in  the 
kraal  is  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  the  spokesman  on  all  occasions ;  but  this  office 
does  not  give  him  any  judicial  right  over  the  rest.  His  authority  is  very  circum- 
scribed, and  no  one  considers  himself  as  wholly  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  him. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  command  them,  but  when  obliged  to  oppose  a  foreign  enemy, 
he  is  the  first  in  the  defence,  as  having  the  most  to  lose  by  the  attack.  Plurality  of 
wives  is  one  of  their  institutions.  They  are  good  tempered,  but  indolent,  and  little 
interested  for  others,  but  from  their  simplicity,  they  are  easily  won  to  any  purpose, 
through  the  influence  of  strong  liquors  and  tobacco,  of  which  they  are  passionately 
fond.  The  Corannas  find  extreme  pleasure  in  dancing,  and  one  of  a  peculiar  kind 
was  witnessed  by  Dr.  L.  when  he  visited  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  Beetjuans,  Bootchuanas,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  Boshuanas,  are 
a  numerous  class  of  tribes  who  inhabit  a  large  district  in  the  interior  of  Southern 
Africa.  This  country  is  stated  to  commence  about  the  25th  degree  of  south  latitude, 
at  the  river  Kurruhman,  or  Krooman,  to  extend  30  or  40  days'  journey  towards 
the  north,  and  to  reach  eastward  nearly  to  Delagoa  bay.  These  people  were  unknown 
to  Europeans  till  visited  by  Messrs.  Trutter  and  Somerville.  The  observations  made 
by  the  former  were  published  by  Mr.  Burrow,  as  an  appendix  to  his  voyage  to  Cochin- 
China.  Dr.  Lichtenstein  visited  some  of  these  tribes  in  1805,  and  in  1807,  Lord 
Caledon,  when  governor  of  the  Cape,  sent  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieutenant  Donovan  with 
a  party  of  about  twenty  men  to  explore  this  part  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  coast 
of  Mozambique.  They  reached  the  Wanketzens,  one  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior, 
but  all  perished  among  this  savage  people. 

Mr.  Campbell  in  prosecuting  the  objects  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has 
paid  two  visits  to  this  region,  since  that  period,  the  one  in  1813  and  the  other  in 
1820.  On  both  occasions  he  pushed  his  discoveries  beyond  the  limits  which  had 
been  reached  by  any  previous  traveller  who  returned  from  the  interior.  After  visiting 
Lattakoo  in  1813,  Mr.  C.  bent  his  course  about  160  miles  towards  the  east,  till  he 
arrived  at  a  ridge  of  mountains  near  the  source  of  the  Malalareen  river,  and  then  tra- 
versed that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  yellow  river.  The  principal  inhabitants 
at  Lattakoo  have  since  removed  to  a  new  town  about  40  miles  south  of  the  old 
city.  In  his  last  visit,  in  company  with  Mr.  Moffat,  one  of  the  society's  missionaries, 
he  went  to  New  Lattakoo,  and  circumstances  favouring  his  further  progress  he 
proceeded  to  the  old  city,  where  he  found  about  8000  people  collected  from  various 
tribes.  After  travelling  about  120  miles  north-east  from  this  place,  they  came  to 
Meribowhey,  the  chief  town  of  the  Tamaha  tribe,  frequently  called  the  Red  Caffres, 
a  name  which  is  derived  from  their  painting  their  bodies  red.  They  appear  to  be 
a  warlike  people,  but  are  attached  to  agriculture,  for  when  the  travellers  arrived, 
many  of  them  were  in  the  fields,  and  they  were  greatly  astonished  at  the  travelling 
houses,  as  they  had  never  seen,  nor  perhaps  heard  of,  a  waggon,  or  any  thing  drawn 
by  animals.  The  next  place  the  travellers  came  to  was  Maslunv,  about  twenty  miles 
further,  which  contains  a  population  of  nearly  12,000  people,  and  standing  in  a  cul 
tivated  district.  After  a  short  stay  at  this  place,  during  which  they  were  kindly 
treated  by  the  Mashows,  these  travellers  proceeded  still  towards  the  north-east  for 
seven  days,  in  which  they  travelled  about  120  miles  more,  and  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Kurreechane,  the  capital  of  the  Maroolzee  country.     The  town  stands  on  a  hill,  and 
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contains  about  16,000  people  who  are  superior  in  civilization  to  all  the  others  seen 
in  that  part  of  Africa,  thus  corroborating  the  remark,  which  has  been  found  true  in 
other  quarters,  that  the  further  we  advance  towards  the  interior,  the  more  populous 
we  find  the  country,  and  the  more  civilized  the  people.  The  Marootzees  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  arte  far  superior  to  any  other  native  tribe  between  them  and  the 
Cape.  They  smelt  and  work  iron  and  copper  with  considerable  skill,  the  ores  being 
procured  from  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  metallic  articles  which 
were  thought  to  be  supplied  by  the  Portuguese  at  Delagoa  bay,  are  now  found  to  be 
the  workmanship  of  the  Kurreechanes,  and  are  diffused  over  this  part  of  Africa  from 
the  borders  of  the  colony  to  the  shores  of  Mozambique,  and  from  Delagoa  bay  to  the 
wandering  tribes  on  the  opposite  coast.  Mr.  Campbell  saw  several  foundries  at  Kur- 
reechane,  but  they  were  guarded  with  such  care  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  any 
of  them. 

This  very  circumstance  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  great  advance  of  the  people 
beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  savage  life,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  conceal.  Kur- 
reechane  is  not  only  the  Birmingham,  but  the  Staffordshire  of  Southern  Africa.  They 
manufacture  pottery,  the  shape  and  paintingof  which  showmuch  skill  and  taste.  They 
also  make  good  baskets,  and  the  walls  of  their  houses  are  ornamented  with  paintings 
of  beasts  and  other  subjects.  While  these  travellers  were  at  Kurreechane,  a  meeting 
of  the  chiefs  was  called,  which  was  attended  by  about  300  arrayed  in  their  best  attire, 
their  finest  leopard-skin  clothes,  armed  with  spears,  battle-axes,  and  shields.  The 
meeting  lasted  three  or  four  hours,  was  conducted  with  great  regularity,  and  there  was 
much  good  sense  in  their  speeches. 

As  they  had  travelled  about  260  miles  north-east  from  Lattakoo,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  Kurreechane  must  lie  near  latitude  24°  south,  and  not  very  far  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  Some  of  the  rivers  in  that  vicinity  were  observed  to  flow 
towards  the  east,  and  others  to  the  west.  The  former  are  supposed  to  be  those  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea  at  Delagoa  bay.  Several  large  towns  were  reported 
to  lie  east  of  Kurreechane,  the  smoke  of  one  of  which  was  visible. — The  Morolungs 
or  Miirruhlongs, and  the Maqnanas,are  represented  as  powerful  tribes  in  these  regions, 
who  have  made  great  progress  in  the  arts.  Mr.  Salt  thinks  these  last  people  the 
same  as  those  denominated  Makooanas  by  the  Portuguese,  and  who  live  in  t lit* 
immediate  interior  from  Mosambique.  All  these  tribes  (says  Dr.  Lichtenstein) 
speak  the  same  language,  and  their  modes  of  lite,  customs,  and  manners,  vary  very 
little  from  each  other,  as  to  the  most  essential  points.  The  neighbouring  tribes 
are  generally  at  emnity  one  with  another,  the  remote,  more  or  less  known  to  each 
other,  are  often  united  against  those  that  lie  in  the  centre.  None  but  the  sons  of 
kings,  particularly  the  heir  apparent,  are  employed  as  ambassadors,  by  which  means 
the  chiefs  have  always  the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  country.  Rumours 
of  white  men  had  reached  them  from  the  east,  particularly  through  the  Macquini, 
but  till  John  Bloom,  the  African  robber,  made  his  appearance  among  them,  the 
idea  was  treated  by  them  as  a  mere  fable;  and  Makrakki,  who  often  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  a  white  man,  and  was  ridiculed  for  his  credulity,  triumphed  not  a  little  when 
one  actually  appeared. 

The  observations  already  made  in  reference  to  the  Caffres  are  in  a  great  measure 
applicable  to  these  different  tribes.  The  best  known  are  those  visited  by  Dr.  Lich- 
tenstein and  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  was  the  Matchappeo. 
who  inhabit  the  district,  having  Lattakoo  for  its  capital,  which  is  situated  about  200 
miles  north  of  the  Great  Orange  river,  and  in  the  26th  degree  of  east  longitude. 
Lattakoo,  in  1813,  contained  about  7500  inhabitants,  and  it  was  said  the 
tribe  had  more  than  a  thousand  places   called  out-posts,  where  they  had  people 
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and  cattle.  Admitting  the  persons  of  each,  upon  an  average  to  be  a  little  more  than 
20,  the  total  number  of  the  tribe  must  be  about  30,000. 

The  Matchappees  are  dark-coloured,  tall,  and  well  shaped.  They  paint  their 
skins  with  a  red  stone  reduced  to  powder,  and  wear  clothes  made  of  tanned  sheep- 
skins coloured  with  the  same  material.  They  are  more  ingenious  and  civilized  than 
most  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  as  besides  cultivating  the  ground,  they  manufacture 
articles  of  iron  and  copper,  which  they  obtain  from  some  nation  eastward  of  them. 
These  articles  consist  principally  of  axes,  adzes,  knives,  spears,  and  bodkins  from 
iron,  rings  for  the  legs,  arms,  fingers,  and  ears,  from  copper,  and  also  from  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses,  which  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  nations  nearer  the 
colony.  Their  cloaks  are  made  and  sewed  as  well  as  could  be  done  by  Europeans  ; 
one  of  which,  composed  of  about  forty  cat  skins,  most  dexterously  sewed,  may  be 
seen  at  the  Missionary  Society's  rooms.  They  likewise  possess  some  specimens  of 
the  imitative  arts,  respecting  which  Mr.  C.  observes,  "  Having  heard  of  some 
paintings  in  Salakootoo's  house,  we  went  after  breakfast  to  view  them.  We  found 
them  [very  rough  representations  of  the  cameleopard,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  lion, 
tiger,  and  stein-buck,  which  Salakootoo's  wife  had  drawn  on  the  clay  wall,  with 
white  and  black  paint.  However,  they  were  as  well  done  as  we  expected,  and  may 
lead  to  something  better." 

From  the  division  of  labour  among  the  Matchappees,  and  their  mode  of  culti- 
vating the  ground,  the  useful  arts  cannot  have  made  great  progress  among  them. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  women  to  build  their  houses,  to  dig  the  fields,  to  sow  and 
reap,  and  that  of  the  men  to  milk  their  cows,  make  their  clothes,  and  go  to  war. 
Even  the  Queen  digs  among  the  other  females.  The  instrument  they  use  is  a  kind 
of  pick- axe,  and  they  sing  while  at  work,  all  striking  the  ground  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  one  does  not  give  a  stroke  more  than  another.  They  seem  to  be  a  cleanly 
people,  as  no  dirt  was  found  about  their  houses  or  in  any  part  of  the  town. 

The  young  people  spend  their  time  from  morning  till  evening  in  playing  about 
and  amusing  themselves,  having  nothing  to  do  or  learn.  Their  parents  appear  to 
teach  them  nothing,  for  though  various  articles  are  manufactured  among  them,  yet 
they  are  made  not  as  a  trade,  but  for  amusement  in  the  public  place,  as  if  a  London 
engraver  were  to  carry  a  plate  of  copper  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  work  upon, 
while  conversing  with  his  friends.  The  Matchappees  are  all,  male  and  female, 
extremely  fond  of  tobacco,  and  none  of  them,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are 
ashamed  to  beg  any  thing  they  wish  to  have.  This  they  do  of  each  other  as  well 
as  of  strangers,  for  when  the  king  was  told,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  that  he  had  a  present 
of  tobacco  for  him,  he  replied,  "  Do  not  give  me  the  tobacco  just  now,  or  these 
people,  (pointing  to  those  without  the  waggons)  will  ask  it  all  away  from  me." 
Theft,  however,  seems  to  be  a  crime  which  is  seldom  committed  among  them.  For 
thesamewriter  observes,  "  while  sittingin  the  waggon  this  forenoon,  (July  1st,  1813,) 
there  was  an  extraordinary  uproar  without, that  made  me  look  out  to  know  the  cause. 
Some  one  had  stolen  two  buttons  from  the  trowsers  of  our  Bootchuana  interpreter, 
and  they  were  charging  one  another  with  the  theft,  but  had  it  been  the  great  seal  of 
England  that  had  been  stolen,  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  serious  affray.  The 
thief  was  found,  a  good-looking  young  man,  whom  the  interpreter  drove  out  of  the 
square,  in  the  presence  of  numerous  spectators,  who  all  seemed  to  approve  of  the 
punishment.  This  was  the  first  robbery  I  had  heard  of,  though  many  of  our  things 
were  exposed  the  whole  day." 

The  women  among  the  Matchappees  do  not  appear  to  be  under  any  parti- 
cular restraint  in  the  presence  of  the  men,  but  are  always  free  and  cheerful.  The 
following  observations,  which  were  made  by  this  traveller  during  his  residence 
among  them,  afford  a  good  idea  of  their  manner  of  living,  as  well  as  of  the  royal 
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distinctions.  He  remarks,  "  We  next  visited  the  wife  of  Salakootoo,  the  Kings 
uncle,  she  was  sitting  in  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  house,  grinding  tobacco 
between  two  stones.  Excepting  the  Queen,  she  was  the  best-looking  woman  we 
had  seen  in  Lattakoo.  and  had  some  fine  children  around  her,  who  were  so  alarmed 
at  our  appearance,  that  they  clung  to  their  mother,  when  we  seemed  at  any  time 
to  approach  them.  We  likewise  visited  the  Queen,  who  had  also  a  family  of  fine 
children,  who  were  sitting  round  a  fire  in  the  corner  of  the  yard.  At  the  house  of 
one  of  the  headmen,  who  was  the  most  venerable  in  his  appearance,  his  two  young 
wives  were  preparing  to  attend  the  public  diversions  before  our  waggons.  They  sat 
together  in  the  front  of  the  house  within  the  enclosure  ;  the  one  was  painting  her 
body  with  stuff  composed  of  red  chalk,  ground  to  a  powder,  and  mixed  up  with 
grease.  It  was  contained  in  a  wooden  bowl  that  stood  at  her  side.  This  she 
spread  on  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  rubbed  it  carefully  over  her  skin.  The  other 
wife  had  black-lead  dust  mixed  with  grease,  which,  put  upon  her  hair,  gave  it  a 
black  and  sparkling  appearance.  Notwithstanding  our  being  introduced  to  them, 
they  went  on  with  the  process,  and  with  the  greatest  composure,  till  it  was  finished. 
The  husband,  though  also  painted  red,  yet,  from  the  figure  of  his  person,  the  dignity 
and  gravity  of  his  countenance,  the  elegance  of  his  fur  robe,  and  various  ornaments 
on  his  breast,  had  as  noble  an  appearance  as  any  person  I  recollect  to  have  seen  any- 
where. His  house  was  neat  and  clean,  and  his  back  yard  had  much  of  an  English 
appearance.  When  the  principal  men  appeared  in  public,  their  faces  were  painted 
red,  and  their  heads  covered  with  blue  powder." 

On  one  of  Mr.  C.'s  visits  to  the  palace,  the  royal  family  were  at  dinner  in 
one  corner  of  the  yard,  outside  the  house  ;  the  King's  distinction  seemed  to  consist 
in  sittiug  next  the  pot  that  contained  the  boiled  beans,  on  which  they  were  dining, 
and  having  the  only  spoon  we  saw,  with  which  he  helped  himself  and  his  friends, 
by  putting  a  portion  into  each  hand  as  it  was  held  out  to  him.  One  of  the  princesses 
was  employed  in  cutting,  with  an  ax,  a  dried  paunch  into  small  pieces,  and  putting 
them  into  a  pot  to  be  boiled,  either  to  complete  that  repast,  or  to  serve  for  another 
soon  after.  One  of  Mateebe's  (the  King)  sisters  was  cutting  up  a  filthy  looking 
piece  of  flesh,  and  putting  it  into  the  same  pot.  Certainly,  an  Englishman  would 
be  dying  for  want  of  food  before  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  King  of 
Lattakoo,  otherwise  the  sight  of  the  dinner  would  afford  more  pain  than  pleasure. 
These  people  are  far  from  possessing  nice  stomachs,  for  they  can  eat  with  equal  relish 
the  flesh  of  elephants,  lions,  tygers,  cameleopards,  quaggas,  &c. 

They  circumcise  their  young  men  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  a  sign  that  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  manhood ;  and  this  ceremony  appears  to  be  performed 
annually.  Their  tradition  respecting  their  own  origin  is  at  once  curious  and 
striking.  They  said  they  came  from  some  country  beyond  them,  pointing  to  the 
north,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  Judea  lies ;  that  two  men  came  out  of  the 
water,  the  one  rich,  having  plenty  of  cattle,  the  other  poor,  having  only  dogs  ;  one 
lives  by  oxen,  the  other  by  hunting  :  one  of  them  fell,  and  the  mark  of  his  feet  is  on 
a  rock  to  this  day. 

They  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  ideas,  generally,  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and, 
consequently,  none  of  any  worship  due  to  him  ;  for  a  Matchappee  being  told  that 
cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  were  made  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  to 
feed  and  clothe  men,  when  asked  for  what  purpose  he  thought  man  was  made,  he 
answered,  to  go  on  plundering  expeditions  against  other  people.  According  to  this 
doctrine,  therefore,  the  chief  end  of  men  is  to  fight  one  with  another. 

Among  the  various  customs  that  prevail  is  the  following,  described  by  Dr. 
Lichtenstein,  and  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  among  the  Caft'res.  "  After  a  suc- 
cessful war,  a  festival  of  triumph  is  held,  of  which  every  warrior  who  has  killed  an 
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adversary  partakes.  As  a  proof  of  his  achievements,  he  must  bring  a  piece  of 
flesli  from  the  person  he  has  killed,  with  the  skin  cut  from  the  body,  having 
the  navel  in  it.  The  priest  collects  the  heroes  by  night  in  an  enclosed  place,  with 
;i  low  fence  round  it ;  here  no  man  enters  who  cannot  produce  this  piece  of 
flesh.  The  rest  of  the  men,  with  the  women,  remain  on  the  outside  as  spectators. 
The  warriors  range  themselves  round  a  large  fire,  stick  the  piece  of  flesh  into  the 
glowing  embers,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  roasted,  eat  it.  This  custom  is  not  the 
result  of  any  cannibal  ideas,  but  arises  from  an  ancient  superstition,  that  eating 
human  flesh  inspires  courage,  and  by  degrees  makes  the  warrior  invincible  ;  so  far, 
however,  are  the  people  from  considering  this  repast  with  delight,  that  most  of  them 
feel  a  sort  of  abhorrence  of  it,  and  yield  to  it  only  from  superstition,  lint  the 
ceremony  does  not  end  here ;  the  priest  now  takes  a  sharp  assaga,  with  which  he 
makes  a  large  cut  in  the  skin  of  each  warrior,  from  the  hip  down  to  the  knee, 
which,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  is  a  palpable  token  of  his  heroism.  Notwith- 
standing this  wound,  the  festival  concludes  with  a  dance,  which  is  often  continued 
till  sun  rise.  One  of  the  King's  old  counsellors  had  no  less  than  eleven  of  these  cuts 
in  his  thigh,  and  I  saw  several  men  with  five  or  six.  The  life  of  prisoners  taken  in 
war  is  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  conquerors,  and  is  considered  as  a  present 
whenever  it  is  spared.  These  bondmen  are  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  separate  class  of 
people,  and  are  called  Mutjanka  ;  no  other  servants  are  included  under  this  appel- 
lation, but  prisoners  of  war." 

As  among  other  savage  tribes,  their  superstitions  are  numerous.  They  conse- 
crate their  cattle  before  they  go  to  war  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  by 
which  means  they  suppose  them  to  be  secured  against  being  carried  off*  by  the 
enemy.  One  of  the  most  common  charms  against  witchcraft,  or  the  evil  eye,  is  to 
put  round  the  neck  of  their  children,  a  number  of  shells  of  a  large  beetle,  strung 
on  a  bit  of  leather.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  sure  preventative  of  certain  diseases, 
and  particularly  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  their  teeth. 

Such  is  the  information  we  possess,  at  present,  respecting  the  tribes  that 
inhabit  this  part  of  Africa.  To  describe  each  people,  or  to  fix  the  limits  of  the 
regions  they  occupy,  is  a  task  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  could 
not  be  accomplished.  Such,  however,  is  the  impression  which  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  the  Missionaries  have  made  on  their  minds,  that  the  clouds  which  now 
overshadow  this  part  of  the  country  will,  doubtless,  soon  be  dispersed  by  the  enter 
prises  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  these  laudable  undertakings. 

On  the  west  of  these  tribes  a  wide  space  lies  between  them  and  the  Namacquas 
and  Damaras,  which  border  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  The  former  of  these 
inhabit  both  banks  of  the  Great  Orange  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  sea,  and 
the  latter  stretch  along  the  coast  further  north.  Great  Namacqualand  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Orange  river,  but  has  been  very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  except 
by  the  Missionaries,  who  have  now  stations  more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  that 
stream.  This  appears  in  general  a  hilly,  stony,  and  barren  country,  except  in  par- 
ticular places,  where  a  few  fountains  are  met  with.  When  Mr.  Schmelen,  a  mis- 
sionary from  the  Little  Namacqualand,  first  visited  the  larger  country  a  few  years 
since,  he  writes,  "  On  the  18th  of  May  I  left  the  Great  River,  continually  travel- 
ing northward,  though  with  great  difficulty,  but  I  was  not  able  to  come  near  the 
sea,  on  account  of  the  mountains  and  the  scarcity  of  the  water.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  in  a  dismal  wilderness  for  a  fortnight  together,  without  meeting  one  human 
creature.  I  continued  travelling  as  far  north  as  it  was  possible,  when,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  I  could  proceed  no  further,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  my  waggon  southward. 
I  have  not  seen  any  considerable  fountain,  except  that  where  I  am,  (klip  fountain  ;) 
but  I  have  heard  of  some  very  good  ones,  in  and  near  the  Gandemmap  country, 
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and  of  one  river  called  Kooisip  ;  and  there  must  be  a  haven  somewhere,  where  ships 
anchor ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Damara  country  told  me  of  an  island  near  that 
country,  where  ships  sometimes  anchor,  and  exchange  their  iron  for  the  cattle  of 
the  natives." 

When  Mr.  Campbell  was  in  little  Namacqualand,  in  1813,  he  had  an  interview 
with  some  of  the  Great  Namacqua  chiefs,  from  whom  he  received  an  account  of  their 
country  ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  it  stretches  north  and  south  between  the 
Great  River  and  the  Damara  country,  and  is  about  twenty-five  days' journey,  or  nearly 
500  miles,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  It  borders  on  the  coast,  from  which  it  does 
notextend  more  than  200  miles.  The  inhabitants  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  the  world 
beyond  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  they  seldom  quit  their  country, 
even  on  any  temporary  occasion.  The  few  who  have  travelled  as  far  as  Cape  Town 
wondered  at  what  they  saw,  but  seem  scarcely  ever  to  have  imitated  any  thing.  They 
have  no  desire  to  differ  from  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  population  of  this 
wide  tract  is  very  scanty,  and  has  been  reduced  by  wars  with  their  neighbours,  and 
dissensions  among  themselves.  Their  disputes  generally  arise  about  cattle,  (which 
constitute  their  chief  wealth)  and  frequently  from  one  tribe  boasting  of  its  superiority 
over  another.  Their  great  object  is  to  seize  upon  each  other's  cattle.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  these  wars,  some  of  the  prisoners  are  liberated,  and  others  put  to  death. 
Attending  to  their  cattle  and  hunting  are  their  chief  employments,  and  in  this  last 
they  practise  the  usual  African  method.  The  whole  kraal  turns  out,  and  surround 
the  game,  and  then  contract  the  circle,  till  they  bring  them  within  a  small  space, 
and  can  kill  them  with  their  assagays.  Cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  are  numerous,  and 
are  often  taken  care  of  by  the  children.  The  women  make  mats  of  rushes  for  cover- 
ing their  huts,  milk  the  cows,  build  their  huts,  and  dig  roots  for  food,  which  grow 
wild  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Their  principal  drink  is  milk,  and  the  only 
fermented  liquor  they  have  is  made  from  honey.  When  a  man  wishes  to  marry, 
the  female  is  purchased  of  her  parents  for  cattle,  and  some  are  also  slaughtered  for 
a  feast.  They  consider  the  meteors,  called  falling  stars,  as  omens  of  sickness  among 
their  herds,  and  frequently  drive  them  to  another  part  of  the  country  to  avoid  the 
consequences  which  one  of  these  transient  phenomena  portends. 

When  the  sons  of  the  Namacquas  are  declared  to  be  men,  they  build  a  shed, 
kill  an  animal,  and  wrap  the  fat  about  the  neck  and  head  of  the  youth,  which  he 
must  wear  till  it  gradually  drops  off.  They  also  cut  several  strokes  on  the  breast 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  having  collected  all  the  milk  belonging  to  the  kraal, 
they  thus  make  a  feast  on  the  occasion.  After  this  the  young  man  remains  eight  days 
under  the  shed.  A  dance  then  takes  place,  and  the  entrails  of  the  animal  that  was 
killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  having  been  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
are  now  mixed  with  water,  with  which  lie  is  rubbed  all  over,  and  declared  to  be  a 
man  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  kraal.  The  subject  of  this  ceremony  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  any  food  but  milk  during  its  whole  continuance ;  for  if  he  does,  all  that  is 
past  must  be  repeated.  He  who  does  not  submit  to  this,  is  despised,  and  allowed 
to  eat  only  with  the  women.  When  a  man  first  kills  an  elephant,  a  sea-cow,  or  a 
rhinoceros,  particular  honour  is  paid  to  him.  Rings  are  made  of  the  entrails  of 
the  animal  he  has  slain,  and  put  on  his  arm,  and  afterwards  constantly  worn. 

A  strong  affection  appears  to  subsist  between  the  parents  and  their  children. 
Old  age  is  common  among  them,  and  persons  are  frequently  seen  so  infirm  from 
years  as  to  be  incapable  of  moving.  When  the  father  dies,  the  eldest  son  inherits 
the  whole  property,  and  if  any  of  the  other  brothers  get  any  thing,  it  is  generally  by 
fighting  for  it.  The  widow  is  wholly  deprived  of  any  share  of  the  effects.  They 
exercise  something  like  witchcraft,  and  practise  many  superstitious  ceremonies  over 
the  sick,  and  always  bury  their  dead  in  round  holes. 
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Still  more  remote  from  the  colony  is  the  Damara  country.  It  lies  along  the 
shore,  north  of  Great  Namacqualand.  This  is  almost  an  unknown  region,  and  has 
been  very  little,  if  at  all,  visited  by  Europeans,  except  by  vessels  that  have  some- 
times touched  at  the  coast.  The  people  seemed  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  latter  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  the  former  more 
in  the  interior.  Their  wealth  consists  in  cattle.  The  country  is  represented  as 
having  few  hills,  trees,  or  bushes,  but  is  chiefly  covered  with  grass,  though  much  of 
the  soil  is  sandy.  It  is  not  watered  by  any  river  of  magnitude.  The  Damaras  are 
as  black  as  the  natives  of  Mozambique,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  and 
like  them  have  thick  lips,  and  a  similar  language.  The  Namacquas  say  they  are  a 
numerous  people,  and  five  separate  tribes  were  named  to  Mr.  Campbell.  The  rich 
are  clothed  in  the  skins  of  their  cattle,  but  the  poor  cover  themselves  with  grass  and 
cow-dung.  Dancing  is  their  chief  amusement,  and  their  instruments  of  music  are 
a  kind  of  pipe  composed  of  a  reed,  and  a  drum  made  of  skin.  They  sometimes 
collect  their  oxen  and  dance  before  them,  as  the  property  in  which  they  most  delight. 
There  is  a  copper-mine  in  the  Damara  country,  from  which  metal  is  extracted. 
They  also  work  a  little  in  iron  and  brass,  making  them  into  assagays,  knives,  and 
rings.  The  copper  they  likewise  form  into  rings  for  the  ears,  arms,  and  legs,  and  in 
these  articles  they  carry  on  atradewith  their  neighbours,  particularly  theNamacquas. 

Strangers  who  have  touched  at  the  Damara  coast,  are  said  to  have  been  kindly 
treated.  The  only  clothing  of  the  men,  is  a  small  apron,  and  that  of  the  women 
is  a  piece  of  skin  wrapped  round  their  loins.  Marriage  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
among  them.  They  take  a  woman  and  keep  her  as  long  as  they  like,  but  send  her 
away  when  they  disagree,  or  another  can  be  obtained  whom  they  prefer.  They  appear 
to  be  kind  to  their  friends,  and  take  great  care  of  those  who  are  wounded  in  the 
wars  that  often  arise  between  them  and  the  Namacquas  in  consequence  of  their 
stealing  women  or  cattle  from  each  other.  The  prisoners  taken  on  these  occasions 
by  the  Damaras  are  not  put  to  death,  but  are  retained,  either  as  servants  or  interpre- 
ters.— A  few  other  tribes  have  been  recorded  as  lying  further  north  and  east,  but 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known  respecting  them. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
for  the  Year  1819.  Ordered  to  be  printed  by  The  House  of  Commons,  13th 
June,  1821. 


Revenue. 


Duties. 
Customs  and  Harbour  Dues 
Internal  Revenue         , . 
In  all,  Duties 

Fees 

Lombard  and  Discount  Bank 


Rds.      s.     s. 

284,553     7     1 
758,224     4     5| 


Total  Net  Revenue 


405,746  1  0£ 

270,542  7  5 

8,370  4  5 

50,366  6  2i 


Expenditure. 

Civil  Disbursements,  including  Arrears,  Pay,  and  Salaries. 

Rds.     s. 
Civil  Establishment     . .  . , 

Judicial  Establishment 
Medical  Establishment 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment  .. 
In  all,  Pay  and  Salaries 

Contingencies. 
Fixed 
Unfixed  . .         . .  . . 

In  both  Contingencies 

In  all  Civil  Disbursements,  including  Arrears 

Military  Disbursements,  including  Arrears 
Ordinary  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,,  ,. 

Contingent 

In  both  Military  Disbursement,  including  Arrears    .. 


Rds.  s. 

1,042,778  4 

81,244  5 

121,310  7 


116,729     6     0 
174,038    5     2f 


Total  Net  Expenditure  in  the  Colony       .. 
Expenditure  by  the  Agent  in  England. 


Civil 

Military  

In  all  Expenditure  by  the  Agent  in  England . 


Rds.       s. 
1,245,334     0 


735,026     4     Of 


290,768    3     2| 


231,709     7     0} 
19,707     4    3 


£        s.    d. 

3,677     2  10 

709  18  10 


Rds.       s.     s. 
1,025,794     7     34 


251,417     3     3| 


1,277,212    3     \i 


£      s.     d. 
4.3S7      1     S 


The  currency  is  the  paper  Rix-dollar,  estimated  at  4*. ;  but  salaries  fixed 
with  reference  to  the  pound  sterling,  are  paid  according  to  the  rate  of  Exchange  on 
England,  certified  by  the  Deputy  Commissary  General,  which  amounts  upon  the 
average  in  this  Year  to  Rds.  1072^  for  £100. 
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EASTERN  AFRICA, 


INCLVDINO 


EGYPT,  NUBIA,  ABYSSINIA,  AND  THE  SOUTH-EAST  COAST. 


THIS  part  of  Africa  presents  no  physical  feature  which  can  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  whole,  unless  it  be  the  Nile,  which  has  been  already  described  in 
the  G°bnSbal  View  of  the  African  continent.  The  delineations  must,  therefore, 
apply  to  the  particular  countries,  and  among  these,  Egypt  is  indisputably  entitled  to 
the  first  notice. 

1.  Egypt. 
Conspicuous  in  the  page  of  early  history,  and  emblazoned  on  the  roll  of  ancient 
fume,  Eg£t  long  retained  a  greater  portion  of  renown  than  itsextent  among  nations 
m  t  natural  advantages,  seemed  to  promise.  It  occupies  the  north-east  part  of 
Africa  and  extends  from  about  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  31st  parallel,  stretching 
Son" -both  banks  of  the  Nile,  for  nearly  500  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  tram 
200  to  300  from  west  to  east.  It  has  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez  on  the  east,  Nubia  on  the  south,  and  the  deserts  of 
Lvbia  on  the  west.  The  only  territory  of  much  value  is  that  which  borders  on ,  he 
lower  part  of  the  Nile,  which  flows  between  ranges  of  mountains  from  about  latitude 
040  to  30°  where  it  begins  to  branch  out  into  several  channels  as  it  approaches  the 
sea.  This  latter  part  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  and  from  its >  *»b]ara£tta 
fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  anciently  denominated,  and  is  still  called, 


sea 
fou 
the  Delta. 


Eevpt  is  frequently  styled  in  Scripture  the  land  of  Mizrarm  from its  being 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Mizrai.u  the  son  of  Ham.  The ;  Arabs  still  call  it 
Masr  and  the  Turks  Misr,  both  of  them  conformable  to  the  Hebrew  appellation. 
Sent  Names  are  applied  to  this  region  by  Heathen  writers  The  most  common 
fc  that  of  Eevrd  or  Egupius,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  for  landfv  country,  and  Coptus  one  of  its  cities.  Others  have  though 
that  as  the  vulture  or  hawk  was  considered  the  emblem  or  tutelar  divinity  of  th is 
region,  it  was  called  Ai  Gupt,  the  land  of  the  vulture  which  would  easily  be  trans- 

'^t^SSSS^Sm  closely  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  classical  student 
that  [^difficult  to  separate  then,  We  have  already  referred  to  the  early  s ate ><* 
this  celebrated  country,  in  the  historical  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  this  ^and 
without  plunging  into  the  abyss  of  fables  which  the  priests  and  phitosophets  d Eg  pt 
have  formed,  or  treading  that  long  track  of  unknown  time  in  winch  they  have  rawed 
such  a  splendid  but  visionary  fabric  of  historical  ingenuity,  her  early  renown  «as 
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sufficient  to  attract,  and  her  wisdom  to  instruct,  other  nations.  Rejecting,  therefore, 
this  fairy  scene  of  fiction,  in  which  the  adventures  of  giants  and  the  exploits  of 
demi-gods  are  substituted  for  the  actions  of  men,  Egypt  exhibits  the  same  appear- 
ance as  other  countries  in  an  early  state  of  society.  It  was  at  first  divided  into 
numerous  petty  principalities,  each  governed  by  an  independent  chief,  and  the  names 
of  Thebes,  Thin,  Memphis,  and  Tanis,  are  conspicuous  in  the  early  annals  of  nations. 
These  were  originally  united  under  one  government  by  Menes,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  reigned  330  years  after  the  general 
deluge.  In  the  age  of  Abraham,  about  400  years  after  the  flood,  and  while  the  plains 
of  Persia  were  pastured  by  roving  shepherds,  Egypt  was  a  kingdom,  flourishing  in 
agriculture,  and  not  only  able  to  meet  its  own  consumption,  but  to  supply  the  sur- 
rounding nations  with  corn.  At  a  period,  too,  when  Greece  and  Italy  were  immersed 
in  barbarism,  Egypt  could  boast  of  arts  and  civilization.  Greece  herself,  so  long 
the  instructress  of  the  world,  drew  her  early  stores  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  from 
Egypt.  Her  arts  and  sciences,  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  were  infan- 
tine and  rude.  The  priests  were  the  sole  depositories  of  knowledge,  which  they 
carefully  concealed  from  the  great  body  of  the  people.  While  Egypt  thus  surpassed 
all  other  countries  in  the  splendour  of  her  fame,  it  became  an  object  of  ambition 
to  surrounding  princes,  and  having  rapidly  risen  from  obscurity,  like  a  meteor  of 
the  night,  it  shone  resplendently  for  a  time,  and  then  sunk  from  its  eminence  of 
glory.  Egypt  was  subdued  by  the  army  of  Cambyses,  and  became  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire ;  nor  has  it  ever  since  enjoyed  a  native  and  independent  govern- 
ment. Persia,  however,  found  it  more  easy  to  conquer  than  to  retain  this  devoted 
country.  The  sword  of  the  Macedonian  soon  proved  too  powerful  for  the  spear  of 
Persia,  and  Alexander  wrested  Egypt  from  her  grasp.  But,  even  in  the  mighty  empire, 
constructed  by  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  nature  was  too  powerful  for  art,  and  rapidity 
of  growth  was  followed  by  equal  rapidity  of  decay.  No  sooner  had  the  great  architect 
descended  to  the  tomb,  than  the  fabric  he  had  reared,  deprived  of  his  sustaining  arm, 
crumbled  to  pieces,  and  Egypt  fell  to  the  share  of  Ptolemy.  Under  his  successors  of 
thesamename,this  celebrated  kingdom  regained  its  ancient  lustre,  and  rose  to  a  height 
of  science,  and  of  commercial  greatness,  at  that  time  unrivalled  by  any  other  power. 

In  such  a  flourishing  state,  Egypt  became  a  tempting  object  to  all-conquer- 
ing Rome  ;  but  even  after  it  was  made  a  province  of  that  empire,  Alexandria  almost 
disputed  with  Rome  herself  the  title  to  the  metropolitan  dignity.  Though  conquest 
had  thus  succeeded  conquest,  the  destiny  of  Egypt  was  not  yet  fixed.  A  fresh  revo- 
lution for  this  garden  of  Africa  was  prepared  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  by  the  religion 
and  conquests  of  Mahomet.  Its  fertility  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  and  Egypt  was  one  of  the  first  countries  that  submitted  to  the  Saracen  yoke. 
Like  other  conquests  of  that  period,its  subjugation  was  at  first  at  tended  with  much  devas- 
tation, but  it  afterwards  became  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  suldans  of  Egypt  ranked 
high  among  eastern  potentates.  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  sovereign  authority 
was  seized  by  a  body  of  Circassian  slaves,  called  Mamelukes,  and  the  power  of 
the  Porte  was  merely  nominal.  These  have  in  their  turn  been  either  massacred  or 
banished,  and  a  multiplicity  of  tyrants  exchanged  for  one,  who,  as  the  viceroy  of  the 
Ottoman  supremacy,  has  rendered  himself  nearly  independent. 

Amidst  all  these  revolutions  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  unaffected  by  foreign  eon- 
quest,  still  flowed  in  their  accustomed  channel.  Its  inundations  were  unaltered  by 
names  or  powers,  and  srill  rendered  Egypt  the  same  region  of  fertility,  whether  it 
was  the  granary  of  the  Roman,  or  the  store-house  of  the  Saracen,  empire.  Alternate 
seasons  of  prosperity  and  depression  constitute  its  domestic  history;  but  it  is  still 
the  narrow  valley,  fertilized  by  the  Nile,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by  regions  of 
barren  rocks,  and  inhabited  by  a  population  of  about  two  millions  and  a  half,  chiefly 
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composed  of  Copts,  Arabs,  and  Turks.— The  familiarity  which  almost  every  one  has 
with  this  country  from  his  early  years,  abridges  the  labour  of  geographical  descrip- 
tion  and  confines  the  requisite  delineations  to  a  few  particulars. 

'  Though  Egypt  has  but  one  river,  several  Lakes  are  found  near  its  northern 
shores.  Unlike  the  fine  sheets  of  mountain  waters  that  adorn  the  elevated  regions 
of  the  globe,  they  are  often  saline  swamps,  and  below  the  level  of  the  country.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Muzaleh,  which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
situated  near  the  shore,  opposite  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  an  exten- 
sive sheet  of  water,  stretching  along  the  coast,  from  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  nearly  to  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rosetta  branch  is  the  lake  Berelus  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  and 
also  communicates  with  the  sea  by  an  outlet  on  its  northern  shore.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  Rosetta  is  the  smaller  lake  of  Etho,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  noted 
Moreotis,  south  of  Alexandria,  which  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  extent,  though 
sometimes  increased  by  inlets  from  the  sea.  The  lake  of  Kerun  is  of  a  different 
description,  and  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Nile,  in  the  29th  degree  of  latitude, 
where  Egypt  forms  a  sweep  to  the  west.  It  is  about  25  miles  long,  and  five  or  six 
broad.  Various  Canals  were  anciently  formed  in  Egypt,  but  these  were  designed  for 
discharging  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Nile,  or  conducting  them  into  proper 
channels  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  rather  than  for  promoting  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country.  , 

One  of  the  peculiarities    that  characterise  this   country   is  its  Climate,  which 
is  singularly  hot  and  free  from  rain.     The  mountains  that  border  each  side  of  the 
Nile  confine  a  level  which  widens  as  they  approach  the  sea,  and  though  they  impede 
the   winds  from   the   surrounding  countries,   they    are  not  sufficiently   elevated 
to  arrest  the  clouds,  either  as  a  screen  from  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  or 
for  the  production  of  showers  to  cool  and  refresh  the  air.     The  atmosphere  is 
almost  constantly  clear  and  bright,  and  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  to  a  great 
height,  while   the   heat  is  nearly   insupportable  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
The  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  120°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  is  frequently 
about  100°.     The  valley  of  Egypt  opens  to  Arabia,  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez, 
and   in  the   spring  is   liable   to  the  hot  wind  of  the  desert,  called  the  simoom, 
which,  from  its  intense  heat  and  dryness,  when  long  continued,  threatens  the  utter 
extinction  of  animal  life ;  but  it  seldom  lasts  more  than  three  days  at  a  time. 
These  winds  are  so  loaded  with  particles  of  fine  dust,  saline  and  acid  exhala- 
tions, that  they  are  frequently  very  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  greatly  affect  the 
whole  European  constitution.     Rain  scarcely  ever  falls  in  Egypt,  the  moisture 
requisite  for  the  support  of  vegetation  being  supplied  by  the  overflowing  ot  the 
river,  and  the  copious  dews.     Thunder  and  lightning  are  also  unfrequent.     I  he 
soil  is  a  black  tenacious  mould,  free  from  stones,  and  formed  by  successive  depo- 
sitions of  the  river,  which,  for  ages  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  records,  has 
annually  laid  the  low  districts  under  water.     The  Delta,  in  particular,  seems  to 
have  been  the  creation  of  these  alluvial  deposits,  and  its  general  surface  must  there- 
fore be  level.     In  Upper  Egypt,  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  not  composed  of 
rocks,  rise  as  it  were  by  steps,  as  the  stream  has  worked  its  way  at  its  different 
elevations.     The  range  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  is  more  conspicuous  from 
the  river  than  those  in  the  opposite  direction.     Between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea 
they  are  composed  of  lofty  and  rugged  cliffs  of  porphyry  and  granite,  while  on  the 
western  confines  of  the  valley  they  are  of  humbler  aspect,  and  chiefly  consist  ot 
calcareous  matter,  in  which  numerous  petreiactions  of  shells,  corals,  and  fishes,  are 
embedded." 
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Whenever  moisture  is  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  the  heat  of  the  climate 
produces  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  land  annually  inundated  by  the  Nile 
requires  but  little  labour  of  cultivation.  The  ground  being  softened  by  long  mois- 
ture, and  enriched  by  the  depositions  of  the  river,  wants  only  to  be  slightly  stirred 
before  the  seed  is  sown ;  and  the  vegetable  products  of  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zone  then  rise  nearly  in  equal  perfection.  Agriculture,  the  mother  of  the  arts, 
originated  in  Egypt ;  and  the  invention  of  the  plough  is  ascribed  to  their  god 
Osiris.  These  were  first  made  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  though  their  construc- 
tion is  still  rude,  they  answer  the  purpose,  in  a  soil  on  which  the  annual  overflowings 
of  the  river  is  more  effectual  than  the  labours  of  art  in  securing  the  crops.  Water 
is,  however,  in  many  places  conducted  by  canals,  and  raised  by  machines  to  fertilize 
the  fields,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  subside  in  autumn,  the  grain  is  sown. 
March  aud  April  arc  the  harvest  months,  and  the  ground  usually  produces  three 
crops  a  year ;  one  of  corn,  one  of  lettuces  and  cucumbers,  and  one  of  melons. 
Rice  and  corn  are  grown  in  abundance.  The  best  of  the  former  is  towards  Dami- 
etta,  while  Avheat  and  barley  are  superior  in  Upper  Egypt.  Where  the  grounds  are 
less  plentifully  watered,  an  inferior  grain,  called  holcus-dhourra,  is  produced.  The 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton,  and  flax,  are  raised  in  most  parts  :  the  vine  and  the  olive 
grow  in  the  gardens,  but  they  are  not,  as  in  ancient  times,  cultivated  for  wine  and 
oil.  The  date-tree,  the  lotus,  the  papyrus,  and  other  plants  common  to  Northern 
Africa,  are  found  in  Egypt.  Water-melons  and  cucumbers  grow  to  a  great  size, 
but  are  not  equal  in  flavour  to  those  produced  in  the  more  arid  parts  of  Africa! 
The  best  fruits  are  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  apricot,  tamarind,  and  a  few  others. 

Animals  are  not  numerous  in  Egypt.  The  mule,  the  ass,  and  the  camel,  are 
the  principal  beasts  of  burden.  There  is  also  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  which 
were  principally  possessed  by  the  Mamelukes,  but  the  best  of  them  were  brought 
from  Dongola.  They  have  also  buffaloes  and  sheep ;  the  latter  are  very  proltfic, 
and  often  produce  four  lambs  in  one  year.  The  Egyptian  mode  of  hatching  chickens 
in  ovens  has  often  been  mentioned  as  curious,  and  has  been  tried  with  success  in 
other  places.  Bees  are  likewise  objects  of  great  care  in  that  countrv  ;  and  when 
the  verdure  and  blossoms  fail  in  one  part,  the  hives  are  put  on  board  of  large  boats, 
and  the  boatmen  proceed  with  them  gently  up  the  river,  stopping  whenever  they  see 
flowery  meadows  on  its  banks  ;  and  thus  the  industrious  insects  continue  to  collect 
their  golden  treasures  till  the  season  terminates,  when  the  hives  are  returned  to  the 
owners.  The  populous  and  cultivated  plains  of  Egypt  afford  little  room  for  wild 
animals,  and  many  that  are  common  to  the  other  part's  of  Africa,  are  not  to  be  seen 
there.  The  lion,  the  hyaena,  and  the  jackal,  are  sometimes  fouud  in  the  mountains, 
but  seldom  enter  the  lower  parts.  The  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile  are  now 
almost  restricted  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  Nile,  beyond  Assout. 

The  mountains  of  Egypt  never  appear  to  have  been  rich  in  minerals  ;  yet  iron, 
lead,  and  copper  were  obtained,  and  manganese  is  found  towards  the  borders  of 
Arabia.  The  region  beyond  the  cataracts  presents  a  rich  mine  of  lead  ami  copper, 
which  was  formerly  explored  by  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  vestiges  of  furnaces  where 
the  metal  was  smelted  were  lately  visible.  Marble  is  also  met  with  in  some  parts 
of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  that  peculiar  kind  of  stone  called  verde  antico,  a  com- 
pound of  serpentine  and  marble.  Garnets,  and  some  kinds  of  lapis  allaris,  have 
also  been  found  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  with  a  peculiar  pebble,  distinguished 
by  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours.  Beautiful  jasper  abounds  in  some  districts,  with 
various  fossils  and  petrifactions.  Common  salt  is  obtained  towards  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  its  mineral  productions  is  sal  natron, 
which  is  found  in  a  valley  on  the  west  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  which  there  are  several  small 
lakes,  where  it  is  crystallized  in  great  abundance.  Some  mineral  springs  have  also 
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been  discovered,  and  a  salt  spring  near  Cairo,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  medicinal 
properties. 

Though  Egypt  was. anciently  renowned  for  the  number  and  splendour  of  its 
cities,  the  modern  traveller  meets  with  few  places  that  deserve  the  name.  Thebes, 
with  its  hundred  gates,  and  Memphis,  with  its  splendid  temples,  have  passed  away; 
while  the  celebrated  Alexandria,  the  creation  of  a  subsequent  period,  and  the  empo- 
rium of  the  eastern  world,  has  greatly  declined.  Cairo,  however,  the  successor  of 
Alexandria,  both  in  metropolitan  ami  commercial  dignity,  is  not  only  the  capital  of 
modern  Egypt,  but  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  as  no  other  city  presents  any  comparison 
to  it  in  magnitude  and  splendour.  This  Egyptian  metropolis  is  sometimes  called  Kithi- 
i ah  ;  and,  by  the  natives,  it  is  often  denominated  Misr,  "  the  unrivalled  city,"  or  the 
'•  mother  of  cities."  It  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century,  and  when  the  Saracens 
neglected  Alexandria,  it  became  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  grand  emporium  of 
eastern  commerce.  European  travellers  have  not  found  Cairo  what  the  splendid 
descriptions  given  by  the  oriental  writers  led  them  to  anticipate  ;  nor  is  there  any 
positive  evidence  of  much  declension  having  taken  place  in  its  extent  and  magni- 
ficence, as  compared  with  former  times.  The  capital  of  Egypt  stands  about  a  mile 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  though  both  its  extent  and  population  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  the  walls  which  encompass  the  modern  city,  (the  proper 
Cairo)  are  about  seven  miles  in  circumference.  Boulac,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Cairo,  is  the  port  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  Old 
Cairo,  a  short  distance  up  the  stream,  is  of  the  upper  division  of  the  country ;  and 
these  form  its  two  points  of  contact  with  the  river.  The  chain  of  mountains  that 
accompanies  the  Nile  on  the  right,  terminates  in  the  heights  of  Mokattam,  imme- 
diately under  which  stands  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 

Travellers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  capitals  of  modern  Europe,  will  not 
receive  any  ideas  either  of  elegance  or  magnificence,  from  visiting  the  metropolis  of 
Africa.  "  Cairo,"  says  Yolney,  "  contains  none  of  those  public  and  private  edifices, 
those  regular  squares,  or  well-built  streets,  in  which  the  architect  displays  his  genius. 
Its  environs  are  full  of  hills  of  dust,  formed  by  the  rubbish  which  is  accumulating 
every  day,  while  the  multitude  of  tombs  and  the  stench  of  common  sewers,  are 
alike  offensive  to  the  smell  and  the  sight.  Within  the  walls  the  streets  are  winding 
and  narrow,  and  as  they  are  not  paved,  the  crowds  of  men,  camels,  asses,  and  dogs, 
which  press  against  each  other,  raise  a  very  disagreeable  dust,  and  to  this  dust 
succeeds  mud  and  pestiferous  exhalations.  Contrary  to  the  general  custom  of  the 
east,  the  houses  have  two  or  three  stories,  over  which  is  a  terrace  of  stone  or  tiles  ; 
in  general,  they  are  of  earth  and  ill-burnt  bricks  ;  a  few  are  of  soft  stone  of  a  fine 
grain,  procured  from  the  neighbouring  mount  Mokattam.  All  these  houses  have 
the  air  of  prisons,  for  they  have  no  light  from  the  street,  as  it  is  extremely  danger- 
ous to  have  many  windows  in  such  a  country."  The  largest  street  in  Cairo  extends 
throughout  its  whole  length,  but  would  only  be  called  a  lane  in  most  European 
capitals.  Many  of  the  others  scarcely  allow  two  loaded  camels  to  pass,  and  a  slight 
covering  is  sometimes  thrown  over  them  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  out- 
place which  is  exempt  from  this  charge  of  confinement  is  the  square,  called 
Esbeqiueh,  into  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  conducted  at  the  time  of  the  inunda- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  canal,  or  rather,  a  large  ditch,  which 
is  cut  from  the  Nile  near  Old  Cairo,  and  intersects  the  new  city  nearly  from  north 
to  south.  When  the  river  has  attained  a  certain  height,  which  it  does  about  the 
middle  of  August,  this  channel  (called  the  Chulige  or  Kalisch)  is  opened  amidst 
public  ceremonies,  and  "  from  a  general  receptacle  of  filth,  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
gusting, is  changed  at  once  into  a  canal  covered  with  boats,  offering  an  imperfect 
resemblance  of  the  gondolas  and  gaiety  of  Venice."     While  the  water  retains  its 
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height,  the  square  resembles  a  lake,  and  being  covered  with  pleasure-boats,  and  fire- 
works, presents  a  scene  of  oriental  splendour  ;  but  as  the  water  subsides,  it  gradually 
returns  to  its  former  state  of  uncleanliness. 

Among  the  first  objects  that  attract  the  attention  of  travellers  are  the  bazars, 
in  which  each  trade  has  its  allotted  quarter,  and  the  variety  of  oriental  luxury  and 
magnificence  affords  a  splendid  and  interesting  spectacle.  Caravans  arrive  at  Cairo, 
and  bring  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  slaves,  with  ostrich-feathers,  gums,  and  various 
drugs,  besides  which,  all  the  rich  productions  and  manufactures  of  other  eastern 
countries  are  collected  in  this  emporium.  The  edifices  on  which  architectural  orna- 
ment has  been  most  liberally  bestowed  are  the  numerous  mosques,  which  are 
always  neat  and  sometimes  elegant.  That  of  Sultan  Hassan,  and  the  cupola  of 
the  Arabs,  have  been  mentioned  as  the  most  prominent.  Denon,  however,  considered 
some  of  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  the  most  elegant  edifices  about  this  city.  They 
are  generally  constructed  of  white  marble,  and  have  carved,  painted,  or  gilt  domes. 
The  castle  stands  on  a  hill  south  of  the  town,  and  contains  what  is  called  Joseph's 
well,  which  is  about  270  feet  deep,  dug  through  the  solid  rock.  It  is  an  object  of 
great  curiosity  with  travellers,  and  is  descended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  affords  a 
constant  supply  of  brackish  water.  The  population  of  Cairo  has  been  variously 
estimated  and  frequently  exaggerated.  According  to  the  most  authentic  accounts 
it  appears  to  include  about  300,000  individuals,  who  constitute  as  curious  and 
motley  an  assemblage  of  people  as  can  be  seen  in  any  city.  It  exhibits  an  epitome 
of  both  continents  between  which  it  is  placed.  From  the  one,  are  seen  Turks, 
Arabians,  Persians,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  from  the  other,  Copts,  Arabs,  Barberins, 
Abyssinians,  and  Negroes  of  every  description.  The  Barberins,  whose  country  is 
above  the  cataracts,  are  seen  in  great  numbers,  and,  like  the  Gallegos  of  Lisbon,  are 
held  in  great  estimation  for  their  honest  industry. 

Alexandria,  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  whose  name  it  bears,  about  330  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  a  large, 
andwas  once  a  very  flourishing  city,  standing  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Egyptian 
coast,  and  near  the  Lybian  deserts.  Its  royal  founder  perceived  the  advantages  which 
this  situation  possessed,  as  the  grand  and  centralemporium  of  the  Old  World,  and  nothing 
was  spared  that  could  render  it  worthy  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  Dinocrates,  the  most  celebrated  architect  of  the  age,  was 
employed  to  found  and  execute  the  plan,  and  even  the  disruption  of  the  empire  did 
not  prevent  it  from  being  carried  into  effect. ;  for  this  part  of  his  accumulated  posses- 
sions fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  were  enlightened  princes,  and  placed 
their  chief  glory  in  the  encouragement  of  science  and  commerce.  To  promote  the 
latter,  they  erected  on  an  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  pharos,  or 
light-house,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Alex- 
andria not  only  became  the  grand  channel  through  which  the  commodities  of  India, 
Arabia,  or  rather  of  Asia,  and  Eastern  Africa,  were  transported  to  Europe,  but  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  centre  of  the  sciences,  particularly  such  as  were  connected 
with  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  geography.  Its  immense  library  surpassed  all 
others  of  which  antiquity  could  boast,  and  even  after  the  subjection  of  Egypt  to  the 
Roman  power,  Alexandria  lost  little  of  its  magnificence,  and  was  oniy  considered  as 
second  to  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

The  first  afflictive  stroke  which  fell  upon  this  devoted  city  was  its  conquest  by 
the  Caliph  Oman,  in  640,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Saracen  yoke,  and  its 
immense  library  was  committed  to  the  flames  as  either  useless  or  pernicious.  The 
seat  of  government  was  subsequently  transported  to  Cairo,  and  Alexandria  ceased  to 
be  the  metropolis  not  only  of  Africa  but  of  Egypt. 

The  situation  of  the  modern  Alexandria  is  upon  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
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the  sea  and  the  lake  Mareotis.  It  communicates  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal,  which 
not  only  supplies  the  town  with  water,  hut  greatly  facilitates  its  commerce  with  the 
interior.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  the  latter  of  which  is  incom- 
parably the  most  extensive,  and  is  partly  enclosed  within  walls,  which  are  obviously 
of  Saracenic  construction,  and  are  thought  by  Dr.  Pocock  to  have  been  built  about 
the  year  1212,  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  They  are  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  but  they  enclose  only  a  small  space  of  the  Alexandria  of  the  Ptolemies, 
the  ruins  of  which  may  he  traced  through  an  area  of  three  times  that  circuit.  Much 
of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  also  covered  with  ruins. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  ancient  Alexandria  may  be  obtained  from  Volney's 
description;  the  modern  town  contains  little  that  is  remarkable.  "  In  our  country 
(says  he)  ruins  are  an  object  of  curiosity.  Scarcely  can  we  discover,  in  unfrequented 
places,  some  ancient  castle,  whose  decay  announces  rather  the  desertion  of  its  master, 
than  the  wretchedness  of  its  neighbourhood.  In  Alexandria,  on  the  contrary,  we  no 
sooner  leave  the  new  town,  than  we  are  astonished  at  the  sight  of  an  immense  extent 
of  ground  overspread  with  ruins.  The  earth  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  lofty 
buildings  destroyed,  whole  fronts  crumbled  down,  roofs  fallen  in, battlements  decayed, 
and  the  stones  disfigured  and  corroded  by  salt-petre.  The  traveller  passes  over  a 
vast  plain,  furrowed  with  trenches,  pierced  with  wells,  divided  by  walls  in  ruins, 
covered  over  with  ancient  columns  and  modern  tombs,  ami  palm-trees  and  nopals, 
and  where  no  living  creature  is  to  be  met  with  but  owls,  bats,  and  jackals.  The 
inhabitants,  accustomed  to  this  scene  behold  it  without  emotion,  but  the  stranger, 
in  whom  the  recollection  of  ancient  ages  is  revived,  by  the  novelty  of  the  objects 
around  him,  feels  a  sensation  which  not  unfrequently  dissolves  him  into  tears,  inspi- 
ring reflections  which  fill  his  heart  with  sadness,  while  his  soul  is  elevated  by  their 
sublimity." 

Amidst  this  wreck  of  ancient  grandeur  but  few  objects  are  distinguished.  The 
most  prominent  are  Pompey's  Pillar,  Cleopatra's  Needles,  the  Reservoirs  which  sup- 
plied the  city  with  water,  and  the  Nieropulis  (catacombs),  or  city  of  the  dead. 
Pompey's  Pillar  is  a  noble  monument  of  human  art,  about  95  feet  high,  and  composed 
of  three  pieces  of  granite,  one  of  which  forms  the  pedestal,  another  the  shaft,  and 
a  third  the  capital.  The  mean  diameter  is  about  seven  feet  nine  inches,  and  Denon 
c©nceives  the  shaft  of  the  column  to  be  the  finest  part.  A  variety  of  conjectures 
have  been  offered  relatively  to  its  origin,  but  the  subject  is  still  involved  in  the  gloom 
of  antiquity.  Cleopatra's  Needles,  are  two  obelisks,  the  one  standing  the  other 
thrown  down  ;  their  height  was  about  58  feet  six  inches,  and  each  side  of  the  base 
seven  feet.  Each  obelisk  is  composed  of  a  single  prism  of  granite,  and  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  which  have  induced  some  to  think  they  aspire  to  a  much  higher 
antiquity  than  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  that  they  were  brought  from  the 
ancient  Memphis.  Denon  supposes  them  to  have  originally  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  ruins  of  which  are  visible  at  a  short  distance. — 
The  remains  of  a  more  useful  labour  are  still  to  be  observed  in  vast  reservoirs  by 
which  the  city  was  supplied  with  water,  the  construction  of  which  excavated  nearly 
the  whole  ground  upon  which  the  city  stood.  A  conduit  from  the  canal  passed  the 
entire  length  of  the  city,  and  when  this  was  supposed  to  be  filled  by  the  overflowings 
of  the  Nile,  the  water  was  admitted  into  the  cisterns  amidst  public  ceremonies.  The 
number  and  extent  of  these  were  formerly  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  city,  but. 
as  this  has  diminished,  the  reservoirs  have  either  been  destroyed  by  time,  or  filled 
up,  as  a  larger  supply  than  was  wanted  would  stagnate,  and  prove  injurious.  The 
Catacombs  present  a  still  more  singular  remnant  of  antiquity.  They  extend  from 
the  extremity  of  the  old  city  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast,  forming 
what  is  usually  called  the  Nkropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead.     They  are  sepulchral 
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grottoes,  cut  in  the  soft  calcareous  rock.  Most  of  the  cavities  have  now  been  opened 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  concealed  treasures,  and  were  chiefly  found  to  enclose  three 
coffins,  each  piled  upon  one  another.  The  galleries  are  plastered  with  a  species  of 
mortar,  that  is  very  difficult  to  break.  The  ruins  of  a  Gymnasium,  near  the  ancient 
Canopis  gate,  and  the  baths  of  Cleopatra,  situated  west  of  the  old  harbour  are 
also  among  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

•  i'  °f  *?e  £ncieDtj  P°P"lous,  and  magnificent  city  of  Alexandria,  which  abounded 
in  palaces,  baths,  and  theatres,  ornamented  with  marble  and  porphyry,  and  which 
reckoned  300,000  freemen  among  its  population  at  the  time  it  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  he  Romans,  the  only  inhabited  part,  is  confined  at  present  to  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  which  joins  the  Pharos,  or  ancient  light-house,  to  the  continent.  It  is 
this  languedeterre  that  divides  the  harbour  into  two  parts,  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  East  and  West,  or  Old  and  New,  but  neither  of  them  affords  good  anchor! 
age,  being  exposed  the  one  to  the  north-east,  and  the  other  to  the  south  wind.  " 

Modern  Alexandria  is  still  to  Europeans  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of 
kgypt,  though  it  exhibits  few  marks  by  which  it  would  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
principal  monuments  of  the  Saracenic  conquerors  of  Northern  Africa  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  ill  disposed,  and  without  either  pavement  or  police.  The  houses 
according  to  the  Eastern  style,  are  all  flat  roofed,  and  the  apertures  that  supply  the 
place  of  windows  are  rendered  almost  impervious  to  the  light  by  a  projecting  wooden 
lattice.  No  public  building  or  monument  of  antiquity  meets  the  eve,  except  within 
the  limits  of  the  old  city.  The  Commerce  of  Alexandria  includes  nearly  all  that  is 
transacted  between  Europe  and  Egypt.  During  early  times,  it  was  monopolized 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
*K  vl  ?T'  t!!eil"  ^stablishments  failed,  and  the  trade  was  transferred  to 
the  English  and  French.  The  old  harbour  was  formerly  appropriated  to  Mahome- 
tan vessels  and  the  new  one,  or  inferior  port,  alone  reserved  for  those  belonging-  to 
Christians,  but  since  the  invasion  of  the  French,and  their  expulsion  by  the  English  the 
distinction  of  anchorage  has  been  abolished.  The  population  of  the  new  town'has 
been  variously  stated,  some  have  supposed  it  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  while 
others  have  thought  the  resident  population  was  less  than  half  that  number.  A  recent 
traveller  states  it  from  the  best  information  he  could  gain  on  the  spot  at  12  000  • 
but  this  number  was  soon  afterwards  greatly  reduced  by  the  plague. 

Damietta  is  also  a  considerable  city,  situated  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile 
about  six  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  sea.  It  was  anciently  called  Thamiafis 
and  succeeded  to  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  Pelusium,  which  was  situated  on 
a  still  more  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  declined  as  its  waters  gradually  tailed 
During  the  middle  ages,  Damietta  was  a  point  of  contention  between  the  Crusaders 
and  the  Saracens,  by  the  former  of  whom  it  was  considered  not  only  as  the  key  of 
bgypt,  but  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  though  they  took  it  after  a  sie^e  of  seventeen 
months,  they  were  not  able  to  retain  it.  Damietta  stands  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
between  the  Nile  and  the  lake  Menzaleh,  and  its  appearance  is  as  picturesque  as  any 
of  the  towns  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  are  destitute  of  antiquities.  A  crescent  of  hhrh 
white  houses  extends  along  the  bend  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  village 
ot  Selame,  on  a  peninsula  on  the  opposite  side,  half  seen  among  the  Sycamore  and 
Palm-trees,  increases  the  effect.  The  terrace  roofs  of  the  houses  afford  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  the  Nile,  the  lake,  and  the  intervening  country.  It  has  no  harbour,  but 
carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey 
this  commerce  is  increased  by  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  land,  which  produces 
the  best  rice  in  Egypt,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  Delta  Salt 
is  also  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city;  but  the  diminution  in  the  depth  of 
this  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  lake  on  the  adjoining  territory 
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threaten  the  destruction  of  its  commerce.  Savary  estimates  the  population  of  Dami- 
etta  at  80,000,  but  other  accounts  reduce  it  to  half  that  number,  and  some  travellers 
think  even  that  too  great. 

Rosetta  is  a  modern  town,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  other  principal  branch 
of  the  Nile,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Aboukir  Bay,  rendered  ever  memorable  by 
Nelson's  celebrated  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  after  Buonaparte  had  led  his 
marauding  troops  into  the  plains  of  Egypt.  In  the  13th  century,  Rosetta  was  a 
place  of  small  consequence  ;  but  as  the  canal  which  joined  the  Nile  and  Alexandria, 
was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  it  became  the  channel  of  commerce  and  intercourse 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  this  trade  is  still  earned  on  through  the  same 
medium.  The  ancient  accounts  assign  seven  principal  outlets  to  the  Nile,  but  only 
those  of  Rosetta  and  Damietta  are  now  navigable.  The  style  of  building  at  Rosetta 
is  peculiar.  The  houses  are  composed  of  badly-burnt  bricks.  They  are  high,  anil 
each  story  projecting  beyond  that  below  it,  causes  the  opposite  buildings  nearly  to 
meet  at  the  top.  This  renders  the  streets  gloomy,  but  screens  them  from  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun.  Rosetta  is  still  more  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  envi- 
rons than  for  the  town  itself;  though  part  of  its  picturesque  effect  must  be  ascribed 
to  its  contrast  with  the  sandy  plains  of  Alexandria,  and  the  presence  of  the  Nile. 
After  quitting  the  burning  sands  of  the  latter  place,  the  traveller  suddenly  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  date-trees,  and  groves  of  oranges,  surrounded  with  verdant 
fields  of  rice,  and  well  cultivated  gardens.  The  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  also  ex- 
hibits the  richest  part  of  the  Delta,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  garden  of 
Egypt.  It  is  clothed  in  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  during  the  whole  year,  except 
when  covered  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  and  then  the  town,  the  villages,  and  the 
groves,  appear  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  Rosetta 
and  the  neighbourhood  are  considered  as  more  peaceful  and' industrious  than  those 
of  most  other  parts  of  Egypt.  They  are  more  engaged  in  the  labours  of  agriculture, 
and  include  a  less  proportion  of  the  turbulent  Bedouins.  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factures also  occupy  a  great  number  of  the  people. — The  banks  of  the  Nile  present 
many  romantic  and  ruined  towns,  villages,  and  temples,  which  render  the  scenery 
highly  picturesque,  but  they  contain  very  few  towns  of  consideration.  Siout  and 
Girgeh  may,  however,  be  briefly  described.  Previously  to  the  late  revolution,  which 
expelled  the  Mamelukes,  Girgeh  was  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  one  of  that  military  body  as  a  governor.  But  since  that  period  Siout 
has  been  made  the  capital.  It  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
and  a  range  of  mountains,  that  forms  an  amphitheatre  behind  it,  renders  its  situa- 
tion picturesque.  It  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis,  but  a  few  excavations, 
described  by  Denon,  are  all  that  remain  of  that  place.  Siout  was  fortified  in  the 
time  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  strengthened  by  round  towers  of  unbaked  bricks.  It 
is  the  intermediate  mart  between  Sennaar,  Darfur,  and  Cairo ;  but  a  great  part  of 
its  trade  is  in  slaves  from  the  interior.  Gelabs,  or  slave  merchants,  are  frequently 
arriving,  and  negroes  of  both  sexes  are  constantly  exposed  in  the  markets.  Among 
the  other  articles  of  commerce,  the  Eunuchs  for  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople  are 
usually  purchased  here  ;  and  the  cruel  operation  of  emasculation  is  performed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Captain  Light  saw  two  boats  proceeding  down  the  Nile  from 
this  place,  containing  150  boys,  upon  whom  this  operation  had  lately  been  performed 
to  prepare  them  for  their  ultimate  destination  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  near  it  is  a  grove  containing  a  range  of 
Mahomedan  tombs  that  extends  for  nearly  a  mile.  Cupolas,  Saracenic  walls,  and 
the  turrets  of  the  tombs,  with  the  thick  foliages  of  the  trees,  present  an  interesting 
scene. 

Girgeh  is  a  large  town,  and  was  till  lately  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.     It 
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stands  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit. 
Its  architecture  is  modern  but  irregular,  consisting  of  mosques,  bazars,  and  squares; 
but  it  does  not  contain  any  of  those  ancient  ruins  that  form  the  chief  attractions  of 
other  Egyptian  cities.  Cosseir  is  a  small  port  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
26th  degree  of  latitude,  and  opposite  the  place  where  the  bend  of  the  Nile  gives  it 
the  nearest  proximity  to  that  sea.  The  harbour  is  small,  with  about  two  fathoms 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  is  frequented  only  by  a  few  vessels  which  chiefly  exchange 
the  coffee  of  Arabia  for  the  corn  of  Egypt.  The  surrounding  country  is  frightfully 
desolate,  and  the  products  of  the  interior  are  conveyed  to  it  by  caravans,  which 
return  with  the  commodities  they  barter  in  exchange. — Assuan,  the  ancient  Syene, 
is  in  Upper  Egypt,  before  the  traveller  enters  Nubia. 

Egypt  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  Manufactures,  though  it  certainly  has  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  manufacturing  country.  The  potteries  are  among  the  most 
extensive,  particularly  a  species  of  porous  jars,  in  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  is 
purified  by  passing  through  them.  They  are  not  only  used  throughout  the  whole 
country,  but  exported  to  Greece  and  Syria.  The  custom  of  purifying  the  waters  of  thb 
Nile  in  the  same  manner  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice,  and  consequently 
the  making  of  these  jars  must  at  least  have  been  coeval  with  it.  Denon  observed 
representations  of  them  on  the  most  ancient  temples.  Cottons  are  also  woven 
in  Upper  Egypt,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  finest  of  which  are  made  at  Esne,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  near  the  borders  of  Nubia.  Siout  and  its  neighbourhood 
also  contain  manufactures  of  linen.  These,  with  a  few  other  articles  of  domestic 
consumption,  are  all  that  can  now  be  ascribed  to  Egyptian  industry. 

No  country  in  Africa  is  better  situated  for  Commerce ;  nor  did  any,  anciently, 
enjoy  so  many  advantages  from  this  source  of  human  industry,  as  Egypt.  Before 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  commerce  of  India 
passed  through  Egypt,  and  poured  the  treasures  of  the  East  into  her  lap  ;  but  that 
event  transferred  these  riches  into  other  channels.  The  small  quantity  of  Indian 
goods  now  imported  at  Cosseir,  are  principally  designed  for  the  consumption  of 
the  countiy.  The  chief  trade  with  the  Christian  nations,  is  carried  on  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  with  the  Turks  at  Damietta.  Egypt,  however,  is  still  the  centre 
of  considerable  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  is  conducted  by  caravans, 
with  which  numerous  pilgrims  travel  through  Egypt  to  Mecca,  and  many  of  whom 
exchange  a  little  merchandize  by  the  way.  One  of  the  caravans  goes  to  Sennaar, 
and  collects  the  products  both  of  that  country  and  Abyssinia.  Another  of  them 
travels  to  Darfur ;  while  the  third  traverses  the  Lybian  desert  to  Fezzan,  to  which 
the  products  of  the  interior  of  Africa  are  brought  by  the  caravans  from  the  south 
and  south-west.  The  principal  articles  brought  by  these  traders,  are  gold,  ivory, 
senna,  and  slaves.  Some  others  are  also  brought  by  the  caravans,  and  various 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  with  arms,  gunpowder,  and  other  things  that  are 
conveyed  to  the  interior. 

As  Egypt  is  a  Pachalic  of  Turkey,  the  Government  of  course  partakes  of  the 
absolute  character  of  that  state,  and  is  consequently  a  military  despotism.  The 
prevailing  Religion  is  Mahomedanism,  though  the  ancient  Coptic  inhabitants  are 
Christians.  They  have  their  priests  and  monasteries,  and  their  patriarch  who  resides 
at  Alexandria,  not  only  claims  the  supremacy  over  the  churches  of  Egypt,  but  also 
over  those  of  Abyssinia.  They  are  the  only  people  among  whom  Education  is 
attended  to,  and  being  alone  able  to  read  and  write,  or  possessed  of  any  habits  of 
business,  they  enjoy  many  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  as  keepers  of  the  Public  Regis- 
ters, secretaries,  and  collectors  of  the  government  levies.  They  are  also  the  chief  agents 
in  various  commercial  transactions.  Their  Language  is  the  most  ancient  in  Egypt, 
but  appears  to  be  mixed  with  the  Greek  and  Arabic.     They  have  a  version  of  the 
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scriptures,  and  some  other  religious  books  preserved  in  it,  but  it  is  no  longer  spoken. 
Arabic  is  the  principal  language  in  common  use;  though  both  Turkish  and  others 
arc  employed.  Egypt  had  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Science,  and  was 
early  the  centre  of  literature;  but  neither  of  these  can  now  be  said  to  have  any  existence 
on  its  native  soil.  The  fine  arts  are  equally  strangers  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
though  laudable  efforts  are  now  making  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  and  liberal 
knowledge,  by  Mahomed  Ali,  the  reigning  Pacha.  The  population  of  Egypt  is  con- 
stituted of  various  people  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent.  The  oldest 
inhabitants  are  the  Copts,  who  are  descendants  of  the  original  tribes,  though,  per- 
haps, mingled  in  some  degree  with  Greeks  and  others.  Their  antiquity  is  proved 
by  the  resemblance  of  the  present  Coptic  physiognomy  to  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures on  ancient  temples,  and  to  those  of  the  mummies  that  are  still  preserved. 
Their  characteristic  features  are  a  flat  forehead,  small  dark  eyes,  high  cheek  bones, 
and  a  short  elevated  nose,  with  a  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  a  scanty  beard,  and  dark, 
half  woolly,  hair. 

A  late  traveller  has  observed  in  reference  to  these  people,  "  Some  of  the  Coptic 
women  are  fair  and  beautiful.  The  features  of  the  Copt  are  broader  and  more 
inclining  to  plumpness  than  those  of  the  Arab.  These  people  are  certainly  the  most 
intelligent  in  Egypt,  and  are  better  educated  than  the  Arabs.  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  a  Copt  absolutely  poor.  They  are  the  managers,  collectors,  and  clerks  ot 
the  revenue  of  Egypt  in  general,  and  though  at  Alexandria  the  head  of  the  customs 
was  a  Turk,  yet  the  subordinate  officers  were  Copts.  Many  of  them  are  merchants 
and  brokers.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  the  long  dress  of  the  Turks,  but  they  and 
all  Christian  and  Jewish  inhabitants  are  not  permitted  to  wear  a  green  or  white 
turban,  blue  being  the  colour  substituted  in  general,  although  the  better  sort  wear 
a  long  Cashmere  shawl,  twisted  round  the  head  as  a  turban." 

Like  the  Greeks  under  the  Turkish  sway  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Copts 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  great  degradation  by  their  tyrannical  masters,  and  their 
character  is  such  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  produced  by  harsh  treatment,  and  long 
continued  servitude.  They  are  described  as  artful,  covetous,  and  addicted  to  sen- 
suality. They  are  industrious,  but  this  is  rather  displayed  in  minute  and  sedulous 
attention  than  in  vigorous  exertion.  Being  alone  qualified  by  their  knowledge  to 
fill  many  useful  situations  in  society,  they  sometimes  acquire  considerable  wealth, 
which  they  spend  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner.  Their  principal  residence 
is  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  entire  villages  are  sometimes  composed  of  this  pristine 
part  of  the  population.  The  whole  number  of  Copts  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at 
200,000. 

As  the  Turks  have  long  been  established  in  the  large  cities  of  Egypt,  they  have 
always  formed  an  important  item  in  the  general  mass  of  the  population,  and  both 
their  number  and  influence  have  increased  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Mamelukes. 
They  display  the  same  external  appearance,  habits,  and  character,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  and,  therefore,  the  descriptions  already  given  are  as  applicable  to  the 
Turks  in  Egypt  as  to  those  in  the  other  countries. 

Though  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks  have  long  been  the  ruling  people  in  Egypt, 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Arabian  or  Saracen  conquerors  are  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  its  inhabitants,  and  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  former  still  retain 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Arabian  in  his  native  wastes,  or  of  the  wild  tribes 
who  wander  through  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  chiefly  occupy  the  deserts  that 
encompass  the  cultivated  part  of  Egypt.  The  descriptions  already  given  are, 
therefore,  applicable  to  these  wandering  tribes.  A  marked  line  of  distinction 
exists  between  them  and  the  fixed  part  of  the  Arab  population,  both  in  their 
appearance   and   dispositions.     The   features   of  the   settled  Arab   are  less  sharp 
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than  those  of  the  Bedouin,  his  physiognomy  is  not  so  keen  nor  his  form  so  meagre 
In  being  fixed  to  a  certain  residence  he  is  more  influenced  by  the  ruling  powers  and 
loses  much  of  that  adventurous  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  original  race  ;  while 
by  becoming  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  he  becomes  also  a  less  dignified  and 
energetic  character.  A  late  traveller  observes,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, "  The  lower  orders  of  Egyptian  Arabs  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  quiet 
inoffensive  people  with  many  good  qualities.  They  are  in  general  tall  and  well 
made,  possessing  much  muscular  strength,  yet  of  a  thin  spare  habit.  Their 
complexion  is  very  dark,  their  eyes  black,  and  their  teeth  good.  Upon  the 
whole  they  are  a  fine  race  of  men  in  their  persons,  and  are  more  active  in  agri- 
cultural employments  than  we  should  be  led  to  imagine  from  seeing  the  better  sort 
of  them  in  towns,  smoking  and  passing  their  time  in  listless  indolence.  The  dress 
of  the  poorer  Arabs  consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  loose  blue  or  white  cotton  drawers, 
with  a  long  blue  tunic,  which  serves  to  cover  them  from  their  neck  to  the  ankles 
and  a  small  red  woollen  skull-cap,  round  which  they  occasionally  wind  a  long  strip 
of  white  woollen  manufacture.  They  are  sometimes  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to 
purchase  even  this  last  article." 

"  The  features  of  the  Arab-Egyptian  women  are  by  no  means  regular.  In 
general  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  cheeks  broad  and  flabby,  the  mouth  large, 
the  nose  short,  thick,  and  flat,  though  in  some  it  is  prominent,  the  eyes  black,  but 
wanting  animation.  The  bad  appearance  of  the  eyes  is  in  some  measure  owing  to 
disease.  The  skin  is  of  a  disagreeable  Mulatto  colour.  The  hair,  which  is  com- 
monly black,  is  matted,  and  often  smeared  with  a  stinking  ointment.  It  is  formed 
in  two  or  three  divisions,  and  suffered  to  hang  down  the  back.  At  a  distance,  how- 
ever, the  long  flowing  robe  which  covers  them  to  the  heels,  though  it  may  conceal 
deformity,  seems,  by  the  easiness  of  its  drapery,  to  heighten  their  stature,  and  even  to 
render  their  air  graceful." — IValpole's  Travels. 

The  Mamelukes  were,  till  lately,  the  niling  people  of  Egypt,  and  can  scarcely 
yet  be  considered  as  wholly  separated  from  that  country,  though  they  have  been 
expelled  from  its  territories.  This  singular  body  of  men  consisted  of  Georgian 
and  Circassian  slaves,  who  were  first  brought  into  Egypt  and  entrusted  with  arms 
under  the  Fatamite  Caliphs,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  force  of  this  warlike 
state.  Having  acquired  the  ascendency  in  military  power,  they  rose  on  their  mas- 
ters, and  either  massacred  or  expelled  them,  and  thus  seized  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  country.  This  honour  they  did  not  transmit  to  their  children,  whom  they  un- 
naturally despised,  but  conferred  it  on  fresh  bodies  of  slaves,  brought  from  the 
same  regions.  To  be  brought  a  slave  was,  therefore,  considered  as  the  most  honour- 
able distinction  in  this  barbarous  community,  and  was  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  power  and  distinction  among  them. 

The  Mamelukes  were  rather  the  plunderers  than  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  and  their 
power  was  employed  in  extorting  sums  of  money  from,  rather  than  in  protecting, 
the  peaceful  part  of  the  community.  They  excelled  in  all  kinds  of  military  exer- 
cise, and  formed  the  best  cavalry  of  the  Turkish  empire,  as  was  proved  by  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  they  made  to  the  French  army  in  Egvpt.  The  strength  of  the 
Mamelukes  being  broken  during  the  continuance  of  that  contest,  and  large  bodies 
of  Turkish  troops  having  arrived  in  Egvpt,  the  Pacha  formed  the  idea  of  destroying 
them,  and  having  invited  their  chiefs  to  a  feast,  he  caused  the  greater  part  of  them 
to  be  treacherously  massacred.  The  remainder  escaped  to  Upper  Egypt.  They 
were  subsequently  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  establish  themselve's  in  Don- 
gola,  where  they  still  cherish  hopes  of  returning  when  circumstances  may  be  more 
favourable  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  under  which  Egypt  has  long  appeared  is  as 
Vol.  II.  3  $ 
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the  depository  of  ancient  art.  While  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  of  many  other  cities  of 
ancient  fame,  arc  only  distinguishable  by  misshapen  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  the  master- 
pieces of  Greece  and  Rome  are  greatly  mutilated,  the  edifices  of  Egypt,  which  ascend 
to  an  era  beyond  the  records  of  history,  are  scarcely  furrowed  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  present  us  with  entire  specimens  of  the  art  audpowerof  the  early  generations  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  first  ages  of  man,  his  ideas  of  perfection  appear  to  be  attached  to 
i  aag  11  it  ude,  and  he  piled  up  masses  of  materials  which  seemed  to  promise  a  duration  equal 
to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  raised,  but  they  wanted  the  symmetry  which  after  ages 
conferred  on  the  structures  of  art.  The  most  conspicuous  and  perfect  monuments  of 
these  early  ages,  yet  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  are  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  situated  south  of  Cairo  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gize  and  Saccara.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  500  feet 
high,  raised  upon  a  square  base,  each  side  of  which  is  700  feet,  and  the  greater  part 
cuiisists  of  a  solid  mass  of  masonry.  A  particular  account  of  the  pyramids  would 
not  only  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  but  is  rendered  altogether  unnecessary 
by  the  elaborate  descriptions  which  so  many  travellers  have  given.  The  remains  of 
theTemplesof  Egypt, also,  viein  magnitude  with  every  other  work  except  the  Pyramids. 
The  site  of  ancient  Thebes  occupies  a  space  of  about  three  leagues,  which  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  these  sacred  relics  of  former  ages.  The  very  statues  with  which 
they  were  adorned  always  exhibit  colossal  dimensions,  but  they  do  not  display  that 
symmetry  of  form  and  of  parts  which  distinguishes  the  works  of  theGrecian  and  Roman 
chisel.  The  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,  lately  brought  to  this  country,  is  a  noted 
specimen.  Referring  to  this  renowned  city,  Mr.  Legh,  who  recently  visited  it, 
observes,  "  Thebes,  celebrated  by  Homer  as  the  city  of  a  hundred  gates,  and  described 
by  Herodotus,  and  every  succeeding  traveller,  offers,  in  the  extent  of  its  ruins  and 
the  immensity  of  its  colossal  fragments,  so  many  interesting  objects,  that  one  is 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  decide  whither  to  direct  the  step  or  fix  the  attention. 
The  circumference  of  the  ancient  city  has  been  estimated  at  27  miles,  stretching 
itself  on  either  bank,  and  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  border  the 
river.  As  you  advance  up  the  Nile,  the  great  Temple  of  Karnac  is  the  first  object 
that  attracts  the  attention  on  the  east,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Luxor  mark 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  Oppo- 
site, on  the  western  bank,  are  the  Memnonium,  the  two  colossal  statues,  and  the 
remains  of  Medinat  Abou. 

"The  Nicropolis,  or  celebrated  caverns,  known  as  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Thebes,  are  excavations  in  the  mountains  to  which  the  passage  called  Biban 
el-Moluh  leads,  and  which  are  filled  with  sculptures  and  paintings,  relating  to  reli- 
gious mysteries,  still  in  the  highest  degree  of  preservation." 

One  peculiarity,  which  marks  all  the  Egyptian  edifices,  is,  that  the  interior  Avails 
are  not  upright  but  always  slope  inwards,  which  gives  them,  in  a  certain  degree,  a 
pyramidical  shape.  Many  parts  of  these  buildings  are  richly  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  hieroglyphics,  which  are  supposed  to  record  a  great  portion  of  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  religious  belief  of  the  ages  when  they  were  first  erected.  The  tombs 
at  Thebes  also  afford  many  curious  relics,  and  the  ruins  of  temples  and  other  edifices 
adorn  most  of  the  cities  from  Cairo  to  the  limits  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  Nile  and  its  cataracts  have  always  been  described  as  Natural  Curiosities  ; 
but  late  travellers  rather  ascribe  the  effect  of  the  falls  to  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  than  to  the  height  of  the  descent.  Mr.  Legh  observes,  "  the  wild 
disorder  of  the  granite  rocks,  which  present  every  variety  of  grotesque  shape,  the 
absence  of  all  cultivation,  the  murmur  of  the  water,  and  the  savage  and  desolate 
character  of  the  whole  scene,  form  a  picture  which  exceeds  all  power  of  description." 
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The  whole  country  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  a  Natural  Curiosity  ;  and 
particular  descriptions,  therefore,  would  not  only  be  tedious,  but  inadequate. 

The  mummy  pits  at  Thebes  are  extensive  and  were  full  of  human  mummies, 
when  examined  by  Mr.  Legh  ;  but  others  are  asserted  by  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  preservation  of  crocodiles,  which  were  objects  of  great 
veneration  with  the  early  Egyptians.  Mr.  L.  was  informed  that  extensive  pits  dedi- 
cated to  this  latter  purpose  existed  at  Amabdi.  an  Arab  village  a  few  miles  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Manfalout.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  explore  them  ;  and  having  engaged  some  Arabs  as  guides,  and  arrived  at 
the  spot,  in  company  with  Mr.  Smelt  and  an  American,  they  found  a  circular  hole 
of  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  feet  deep.  From  the  bottom  of  this  they 
entered  a  low  gallery,  and  soon  found  themselves  in  a  chamber  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  From  this  gallery  they  again  proceeded,  and  in  which  they  continued  for 
more  than  half  an  hour,  stooping  or  creeping  as  it  was  necessary,  following  its  wind- 
ing till  they  returned  to  the  chamber  from  which  they  had  set  out.  Though  fatigued 
with  their  subterranean  excursion,  curiosity  was  not  satisfied,  and  they  set  off 
once  more  in  search  of  the  crocodile  mummies,  fragments  of  which  were  strewed 
about  near  the  entrance.  The  party  consisted  of  three  travellers  and  three  Arabs, 
all  with  lighted  torches.  An  Arab  proceeded  first,  and  was  followed  by  one  of 
the  travellers,  and  so  on  in  succession.  Both  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  such 
exploratory  undertakings  are  abundantly  manifested  from  the  description  Mr. 
Legh  has  given  of  this  attempt.  "  We  found  (says  he)  the  opening  of  the  chamber 
which  we  now  approached  guarded  by  a  trench  of  unknown  depth,  and  wide  enough 
to  require  a  good  leap.  The  first  Arab  jumped  the  ditch,  and  we  all  followed  him. 
The  passage  we  entered  was  extremely  small,  and  so  low  in  some  places  as  to  oblige 
us  to  crawl  flat  on  the  ground,  and  almost  always  on  our  hands  and  knees.  The 
intricacies  of  its  windings  resembled  a  labyrinth,  and  it  terminated  at  length  in  a 
chamber  much  smaller  than  that  which  we  had  left,  but  like  it  containing  nothing 
to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Our  search  hitherto  had  been  fruitless,  but  the  mummies 
might  not  be  far  distant,  another  effort,  and  we  might  still  be  successful. 

"  An  Arab,  whom  I  followed,  and  who  led  the  way,  now  entered  another  gallery, 
and  we  all  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  each  preceded  by  a  guide.  We 
had  not  gone  far  before  the  heat  became  excessive  ; — for  my  own  part  I  found  my 
breathing  extremely  difficult,  my  head  began  to  ache  most  violently,  and  I  had  a 
most  distressing  sensation  of  fulness  about  the  heart. 

"  We  felt  we  had  gone  too  far,  and  yet  were  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of 
returning.  At  this  moment  the  torch  of  the  first  Arab  went  out  ;  I  was  close  to 
him  and  saw  him  fall  on  his  side,  he  uttered  a  groan — his  legs  were  strongly  con- 
vulsed, and  I  heard  a  rattling  noise  in  his  throat — he  was  dead.  The  Arab  behind 
me  seeing  the  torch  of  his  companion  extinguished,  and  conceiving  he  had  stumbled, 
past  me,  advanced  to  his  assistance,  and  stooped.  I  observed  him  appear  faint, 
totter,  and  fall  in  a  moment — he  also  was  dead.  The  third  Arab  came  forward,  and 
made  an  effort  to  approach  the  bodies,  but  stopped  short.  We  looked  at  each  other 
in  silent  horror.  The  danger  increased  every  instant,  our  torches  burnt  faintly,  our 
breathing  became  more  difficult,  our  knees  tottered  under  us,  and  we  felt  our  strength 
nearly  gone. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost — the  American,  Barthow,  cried  to  ns  to  '  take 
courage,'  and  we  began  to  move  back  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  heard  the  remaining 
Arab  shouting  after  us,  calling  us  Caffres,  imploring  our  assistance,  and  upbraiding 
us  with  deserting  him.  But  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  expecting 
every  moment  to  share  it  with  him.  The  windings  of  the  passages  through  which 
we  had  come  increased  the  difficulty  of  our  escape  ;  we  might  take  a  wrong  turn, 
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and  never  reach  the  great  chamber  we  had  entered.  Even  supposing  we  took  the 
shortest  road,  it  was  but  too  probable  our  strength  would  fail  us  before  we  arrived. 
We  had  each  of  us  separately  and  unknown  to  each  other,  observed  attentively  the 
different  shapes  of  the  stones  which  projected  into  the  galleries  we  bad  passed,  so 
that  each  bad  an  imperfect  clue  to  the  labyrinth  we  had  now  to  retrace.  We  com- 
pared notes,  and  only  on  one  occasion  had  a  dispute,  the  American  differing  from 
my  friend  and  myself ;  in  this  dilemma  we  were  determined  by  the  majority,  and 
fortunately  were  right.  Exhausted  with  fatigue  and  terror,  we  reached  the  edge  of 
the  deep  trench,  which  remained  to  be  crossed  before  we  got  into  the  great  chamber. 
Mustering  all  my  strength,  I  leaped,  and  was  followed  by  the  American  ;  Smelt 
stood  on  the  brink,  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue.  He  called  to  us,  '  for  God's  sake 
to  help  him  over  the  fosse,  or,  at  least,  to  stop,  if  only  five  minutes,  to  allow  him 
to  recover  his  strength.'  It  was  impossible, — to  stay  was  death,  and  we  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  push  on  and  reach  the  open  air.  We  encouraged  him  to  summon 
all  his  force,  and  he  leapt  the  trench.  When  we  reached  the  open  air  it  was  one 
o'clock,  and  the  heat  in  the  sun  about  160n.  Our  sailors,  who  were  waiting  for  us, 
had  luckily  a  barduh  full  of  water,  which  they  sprinkled  upon  us,  but  though  a 
little  refreshed,  it  was  not  possible  to  climb  the  sides  of  the  pit ;  they  unfolded  their 
trowsers,  and  slinging  them  round  our  bodies,  drew  us  up  to  the  top." 

2.  Nubia. 

The  country  that  extends  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
interior  of  Africa,  the  ancients  called  Ethiopia,  but  the  African  writers  afterwards 
bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Nubia.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
space  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile,  without  including  Sennaar  on  the  borders 
of  Abyssinia.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  district  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
Nubia  consists  almost  entirely  of  rocks  and  sandy  deserts.  The  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  principalities  or  inde- 
pendent states,  governed  by  absolute  princes  or  chiefs,  called  Kashefs.  The  whole 
population  of  this  district,  which  is  about  500  miles  long,  but  very  narrow,  is  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Burckhardt  at  100,000  individuals.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
called  Wady  Kenous,  and  Wady  el  Nouba,  which  is  sometimes  called  Sayd.  The 
former  extends  from  Syene  to  Wady  Seboua  and  the  northern  frontier  of  Dongola. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  two  divisions  speak  different  languages,  but  their  manners 
and  customs  appear  to  be  the  same. 

Though  the  Climate  of  Nubia  is  intensely  hot  in  summer,  it  is  very  salubrious, 
which  is  geuerally  ascribed  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  plague,  which 
is  so  common  near  the  lower  parts  of  the  Nile,  never  reaches  the  second  cataract, 
above  which  it  is  entirely  unknown.  So  healthy  was  the  state  of  the  country  during 
Mr.  Burckhardt's  visit,  that  in  a  journey  of  five  weeks  he  did  not  observe  a  single 
person  labouring  under  any  kind  of  disease.  After  quitting  the  limits  of  Upper 
Egypt,  he  found  the  country  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  much  better  adapted 
for  cultivation  than  on  the  western,  being  more  easily  and  abundantly  watered. 
This  is  a  singular  circumstance,  as  all  the  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity  for 
which  Nubia  is  distinguished,  are  found  on  the  west  side,  which  indicates  its 
having  been  the  most  populous  in  the  early  periods  of  its  history.  As  the  Nile 
in  this  part  of  its  course  never  overflows  its  banks,  the  water  for  irrigation  is 
exclusively  raised  by  means  of  sakies,  or  wheels  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Where  the  arable  lands  are  broader  than  usual,  the  water  is  conveyed  by  canals. 
Immediately  after  the  river  has  subsided,  the  fields  are  watered,  the  dhourra,  which 
is  their  principal  species  of  grain,  is  sown,  and  the  crop  ripens  in  December  and 
January.     The  ground  is  then  irrigated  again,  and  barley  is  sown  ;  and  after  this  is 
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reaped,  a  third  or  summer  crop  is  sometimes  obtained,  which  consists  of  French 
beans,  lentils,  or  water  melons.     Tobacco  is  also  generally  cultivated,  and  retains 
its  green  colour  when  dried,  like  that  grown  on  the  mountains  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Smoking  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  luxuries  of  all  classes.     No  fruit-trees   are 
reared  except  palms,  though  tlie  climate  appears  well  adapted  to  their  cultivation 
Animals  are  only   met  with  in    small  numbers,  as  that  species  of  food  is  seldom 
eaten,  even  by  the  richer  classes  of  the  people.     They  have,  however,  cows,  sheep 
and  goats,  and  sometimes    buffaloes  are  found.     The  wealthier  have  asses,  but 
tew  camels  are  to  be  seen  except  among  the  merchants  of  Seboua,  and  in  Wa'dy  el 
Arab      I  he  mountain  goat,  a  species  of  wild   sheep,  the  common  grey  antelope 
and  hares,  are  found  among  the  mountains  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red   Sea 
1  he  birds  are  a  small  species  of  partridge  with  red  legs,  wild  geese  of  a  large  kind 
storks,  eagles,  crows  m  great  numbers,  and  clouds  of  sparrow*,  which  are   like  the 
plague  to  the  Nubians,  and   devour  about  one-third  of  the  harvest.     A  soecies  of 
lapwing,  represented  in  the  hieroglyphics,  is  very  common. 

Nubia  possesses  but  few  groups  of  houses  that  deserve  the  name  of  towns 
and  the  villages  are  frequently  widely  separated  from  each  other.  Ibrim  was  lately 
considered  as  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  was  the  utmost  point  towards  the 
south  to  which  Europeans  had  proceeded  ;  but  this  has  now  been  passed  by  Mr 
Burckhardt  and  others.  It  is  built  upon  an  insulated  rocky  hill,  just  above  the  river 
and  is  surrounded  by  barren  mountains  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation,  on  the  tops 
ot  which  are  many  tombs  of  Turkish  saints.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  loose 
sand  stones,  as  well  as  the  modern  wall  that  surrounds  the  town.  There  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  wall,  that  was  composed  of  hewn  stone,  cemented  together 
with  great  neatness.  The  people  of  Ibrim  were  considered  wealthy  till  it  was 
pillaged  and,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  by  the  Mamelukes  in  their  retreat  from 
Upper  Egypt.  As  Derr  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  Kashefs  of  Nubia,  when  they 
are  not  wandering  about,  it  is  now  considered  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  visited  by  strangers,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  Egypt  in 
dates.  Ilie  villages  stand  in  a  grove  of  date  trees,  and  consist  of  about  200 
houses.  I  he  Kashefs  have  each  a  good  house,  ami  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  descendants  of  the  Bosnian  soldiers,  who  were  sent  by  Sultan  Selym  to 
take  possession  of  the  country. 

The  habitations  of  the  Nubians  are  either  built  of  mud  or  loose  stones.  Those 
ot  the  latter  description  generally  stand  on  the  declivity  of  the  hills,  and  consist  of 
two  separate  and  circular  buildings,  the  one  for  the  males,  and  the  other  for  the 
temales,  ot  the  family.  The  mud  dwellings  are  commonly  so  low  that  a  person 
can  scarcely  stand  upright  in  them.  They  are  covered  with  the  stalks  of  dhourra 
which  are  soon  eaten  up  by  the  cattle,  and  then  their  place  is  supplied  by  palm 
leaves.  I  he  houses  of  the  richer  inhabitants  frequently  surround  an  area,  or 
enclosed  space,  and  have  the  apartments  of  the  men  separated  from  those  of  the 
women,  lheir  principal  utensils  consist  of  about  half  a  dozen  coarse  earthen  jars, 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  three  feet  high,  in  which  the  provisions 
ot  the  family  are  kept.  Besides  these,  thev  have  a  few  earthen  plates,  a  hand  mill, 
a  hatchet,  and  some  round  sticks,  over  which  the  loom  is  laid. 

According  to  their  own  traditions,  the  present  Nubians  derive  their  origin  from 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  invaded  the  country  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Maho- 
medan  faith.  The  country  was  previously  peopled  by  Christians,  the  relics  of  whose 
churches  are  said  to  be  still  visible,  but  who  either  perished  or  fled  before  the  inva- 
ders. "  The  men  m  Nubia  (says  Mr.  Burckhardt)  are  generally  well  made,  strong, 
and  muscular,  with  fine  features  ;  in  stature  they  are  somewhat  below  the  Egyptians, 
they  have  no  mustachios,  and  but  little  beard,  wearing  it  under  the  chin  only, "like  the 
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«     —  J  tl.P  fugitives  in  the  battle  pieces  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian 
figures  of  the  fugit  ves  mj  nc  u  l    f  N  ^  it  otten  occurred  to  me  to  remark 

STfe  Je^M^tta  i  habtnts  was  generally  proportioned  to  the  breadth 
f    V,    r  rutivable  sod     wherever  the  plain  is  broad,  and  the  peasants,  from  being 

^ro^CSrPTded  round  their  necks,  which  they  never  remove.    Ihey  also 
wear  mystical  writings  and  prayers,  as  amulets,  tied  round  the  aim 

The  Nubians  seldom  go  unarmed,  and  as  soon  as  a  boy  grows  up  h is  Just  cue 
is  to  purchase  a  short  crooked  knife,  which  the  men  wear  under _  then  shir ,  tied 
over  the  left  elbow,  and  which  thev  always  draw  upon  the  slightest  quaiit jntb 
So  her      When  they  go  from  one  village  to  another  they  carry  heavy  stick,, 

o^eSloneZinw!thhyi?on,  and  a  lance  and  shield.  A few  o  them  ^ve  -rds 
„kn  hllt  both  fire-arms  and  ammunition  are  scarce.  One  oi  the  cmei  aiucies  ui 
tofood  is  eoal  cakes,   made  of  dhourra  ;  it  is  ground  by  the  women  eve  y 

mning  and  beaded  and  baked  in  a  few  minutes.  ^/^  ^ioS  om 
in  most  of  the  villages,  and  a  liquor  called  bouza,  resembling  heei,  is  made  tiom 

^tZt  pmSase  their  wives,  and  the  price  given  by  the  Kenous  i.  about 

and  throw  her  into  the  water  ■  to  be  food  for  the  crocodiles  as i  they  t«m£  They 
are  fond  of  singing,  are  kind  in  disposition,  and  extremely  honest.  »g.  W 
Mr  B     isanfosfunknownamong'tthem,  and  any  person  ^n^Udof^a 
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the  Kenous  and  the  people  of  Sukkot  are  less  so  than  the  other  inhabitants.  Curio- 
sity seems  to  be  the  most  prominent  feature  in  their  character,  and  they  generally 
ask  their  guest  a  thousand  questions  about  the  place  he  comes  from,  and  the  busi- 
ness that  brings  him  to  Nubia." 

The  kingdom  of  Dongola,  in  which  the  Mamelukes  have  established  themselves, 
since  their  expulsion  from  Egypt,  lies  on  the  southern  part  of  Nubia,  below  the  20th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  appears  to  consist  principally  of  wide  plains  entirely  desti- 
tute of  rocks,  and  wholly  overflowed  during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  They 
then  form  one  complete  sheet  of  water  for  several  miles  in  breadth.  The  country 
extends  southward  on  both  sides  of  the  Argo  for  about  live  days'  journey,  and  is 
noted  for  its  breed  of  excellent  horses.  Great  numbers  of  these  were  formerly  sent 
to  Egypt  to  supply  the  Mamelukes,  and  many  are  now  imported  by  the  Mahas,  a 
tribe  which  lies  further  north.  The  Mamelukes,  since  they  have  occupied  Dongola, 
are  all  mounted  on  these  horses.  Dongola  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  has  been  strengthened  since  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Mamelukes. 

South  of  Dongola  is  the  country  of  the  Arabs  Sheygya,  where  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  does  not  exceed  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  miles  ;  but  it  forms  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated  districts  in  Nubia.  The  Sheygya  are  a  very 
interesting  people,  forming  the  most  powerful  state  on  the  north  of  Sennaar.  They 
are  described  by  Mr.  Burckhardt  as  ".  a  perfectly  independent  people,  and  possess 
great  wealth  in  corn  and  cattle  ;  like  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia,  they  pay  no  kind  of 
tribute  to  their  chiefs,  whose  power  is  by  no  means  as  great  as  that  of  the  chiefs  of 
Dongola.  They  are  renowned  for  their  hospitality,  and  the  person  of  their  guest  or 
companion  is  sacred.  If  the  traveller  possesses  a  friend  among  them,  and  has  been 
plundered  on  the  road,  his  property  will  be  recovered,  even  if  it  has  been  taken  by 
the  king.  They  all  speak  Arabic  exclusively,  and  many  of  them  write  and  read  it. 
The  learned  men  are  held  in  great  respect  by  them  ;  they  have  schools,  wherein  all 
the  sciences  are  taught  which  form  the  course  of  Mahomedan  study,  mathematics 
and  astronomy  excepted.  I  have  seen  books,  copied  at  Meraive,  written  in  as  fine  a 
hand  as  that  of  the  scribes  of  Cairo.  When  young  men  are  sent  to  them  from  the 
adjacent  countries  for  instruction,  the  chief  of  the  Olema  distributes  them  among 
his  acquaintances,  in  whose  houses  they  are  lodged  and  fed  for  as  many  years  as  they 
choose  to  remain." 

After  having  returned  to  Esne,  in  Upper  Egypt,  from  this  distant  excursion 
along  the  Nile,  Mr.  Burckhardt  set  off  again,  in  company  with  the  caravan  which 
traverses  the  interior  of  Nubia,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  With  this  he  pro 
ceeded  as  far  south  as  the  country  of  the  Berbers,  which  lies  just  below  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Nile.  He  then  crossed  that  country  to  the  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  He  describes  the  mountains  in  this  tract  of  country  as  inhabited 
by  two  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  Ababde,  and  the  Bisharye.  The  former  occu- 
pies the  districts  south  of  the  Kosseir,  to  the  latitude  of  Derr ;  and  the  latter 
inhabit  the  mountains  south  of  these,  where  they  find  pasturage  for  their  camels 
and  cattle,  in  the  wild  herbage  that  grows  in  the  beds  of  the  winter  torrents.  The 
Ababde,  who  are  settled  nearest  to  Egypt,  are  described  as  a  faithless  and  treacher- 
ous people,  whom  no  oath  can  bind,  and  totally  unworthy  of  their  Bedouin  origin, 
of  which  they  boast.  "  The  Bisharye,  who  rarely  descend  from  their  mountains, 
are  a  very  savage  people,  and  their  character  is  worse  even  than  that  of  the 
Ababde.  The  only  cattle  are  camels  and  sheep,  and  they  live  entirely  upon  flesh 
and  milk,  eating  much  of  the  former  raw;  according  to  the  relation  of  several 
Nubians,  they  are  very  fond  of  the  hot  blood  of  slaughtered  sheep ;  but  their 
greatest  luxury  is  said  to  be  the  raw  marrow  of  camels.     A  few  of  these  Arabs 
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occasionally  visit  Derr,  or  Assouan,  with  senna,  sheep,  and  ostrich  feathers  ;  the 
ostrich  being  common  in  their  mountains,  and  their  senna  is  of  the  best  kind.  In 
exchange  for  these  commodities  they  take  linen  shirts  and  dbourra,  the  grains  of 
which  they  swallow  raw,  as  a  dainty,  and  never  make  it  into  bread.  These  traders, 
do  not  long  remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  the  dread  of  the  small-pox  soon 
drives,  them  back  to  their  tents.  The  liisharye  are  much  addicted  to  theft,  and 
will  even  rob  the  house  of  the  person  who  receives  them  as  guests.  Their  youth 
make  plundering  excursions  as  far  as  Dongola,  and  along  the  route  to  Sennaar, 
mounted  upon  camels,  of  a  breed  superior  to  any  other  that  exists  between  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Abyssinia.  Few  of  the  liisharye  speak  Arabic. 
They  fear  none  but  the  Ababde,  who  know  their  pasturing  places  in  the  mountains, 
and  often  surprise  their  encampments."  The  liisharye  are  kind  and  hospitable 
towards  one  another.  Their  females  are  said  to  be  as  handsome  as  those  of  Abys- 
sinia ;  but  they  mix  freely  in  company  with  strangers,  and  are  very  depraved  in 
their  habits. 

South  of  these  are  the  Berbers,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  who  were  lately  visited  by 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  and  of  whom  he  says, — "  The  people  of  Berber  are  a  handsome 
race.  The  native  colour  seems  to  be  a  dark  red  brown,  which,  if  the  mother  is  a 
slave  from  Abyssinia,  becomes  a  light  brown  in  the  children,  and  if  from  the  negro 
countries,  extremely  dark.  The  men  are  somewhat  taller  than  the  Egyptians,  and 
much  stronger,  and  larger  limbed.  Their  features  are  not  at  all  those  of  the 
Negro,  the  face  being  oval,  the  nose  often  perfectly  Grecian,  and  the  cheek  bones 
not  prominent.  The  upper  lip,  however,  is  generally  somewhat  thicker  than  is 
considered  beautiful  among  northern  nations,  though  it  is  still  far  from  the  negro 
lip.  Their  legs  and  feet  are  well  formed,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  the 
Negroes.  They  have  a  short  beard  below  the  chin,  but  seldom  any  hair  upon  their 
cheeks.  Their  mustachios  are  thin,  and  they  keep  them  cut  very  short.  Their 
hair  is  bushy  and  strong,  but  not  woolly  ;  it  lies  in  close  curls  when  short,  and 
when  permitted  to  grow,  forms  itself  into  broad  high  tufts." 

The  sheep  of  all  these  southern  countries  are  not  covered  with  wool,  but  with 
a  thin  short  hair,  like  that  of  goats ;  hence  the  inhabitants  set  little  value  upon 
them,  and  rear  them  for  the  table  only. 

South  of  Berber  is  Shendy,  a  large  trading  town,  the  capital  of  a  district. 
Next  to  Sennaar  and  Cobbe,  in  Darfur,  it  is  the  largest  town  in  this  part  of  Africa. 
and  appears  to  surpass  the  capitals  of  Dongola  and  Kordofan.  It  is  divided  into 
separate  quarters,  and  contains  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  houses.  Shendy 
is  built  upon  a  sandy  plain,  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  Its  buildings  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Berber,  but  it  contains  a  greater 
number  of  large  houses  and  few  ruins.  The  dwellings  are  seldom  so  arranged  as 
to  form  regular  streets,  but  are  spread  over  the  plain  in  great  profusion.  The  general 
mode  of  building  is  to  arrange  the  apartments  round  an  enclosed  area  or  space. 
The  cattle  of  Shendy  are  very  fine,  and  the  inhabitants  say  they  increase  in  size  on 
ascending  the  river,  but  all  the  animals  of  this  district  are  the  same  as  those  which 
are  common  to  Egypt.  It  is  a  place  of  extensive  and  great  intercourse  with  the 
interior.  A  constant  supply  of  slaves  is  procured  from  Kordofan,  JSennaar,  and  the 
countries  further  south.  The  most  respectable  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shendy 
are  merchants,  particularly  from  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  Darfur,  and  Dongola.  The 
general  character  of  the  people  of  this  district,  as  well  as  their  dress,  habits,  and 
manners,  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  the  Berbers.  Wealth,  however,  seems- 
more  diffused  on  account  of  the  greater  trade ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a. 
family  possessed  of  a  dozen  slaves,  acting  as  servants  in  the  house,  or  labourers  in. 
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the  field.    Mr.  Burckhardt  estimates  the  number  of  slaves  annually  sold  in  the 
market  of  Shendy  at  5000. 

About  half  way  between  Shendy  and  the  Red  SW,  lies  the  country  of  Taka, 
which  is  universally  considered  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  this  part  of  Africa.  It 
extends  in  a  south-west  direction,  more  than  three  days'  journey,  but  it  is  not  more 
than  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  It  is  partly  peopled  by  settled  Arabs,  and  partly 
by  Bedouins.  The  reason  of  this  superior  fertility,  is  the  regular  inundations  of  the 
river.  Cultivation,  however,  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  produce  of  Taka  is  very 
disproportionate  to  what  it  might  easily  be  rendered.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  herds 
of  cattle,  which  are  numerous  and  handsome.  The  cows  have  all  humps  on  their 
backs,  like  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Lions,  panthers,  and  other  wild  beasts 
are  numerous  in  the  mountains,  and  destroy  the  flocks  and  herds,  if  not  guarded 
with  great  care.  The  people  are  described  as  treacherous,  and  always  manifesting 
a  strong  propensity  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  property  of  others. 

Sennaar  is  an  extensive  country  on  the  southern  borders  of  Nubia,  and  appears 
to  be  contiguous  to  both  Abyssinia  and  Kordofan.  Where  the  soil  is  overflowed 
by  the  Nile  it  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  dhourra,  which 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat  and  rice  are  also  grown,  but 
only  in  small  quantities.  Though  so  rich  in  vegetable  products,  and  contributing  so 
largely  to  the  support  of  both  man  and  beast,  the  soil  of  this  country  is  said  to  be 
singularly  unfavourable  to  their  propagation,  which  Mr.  Bruce  ascribes  to  some  noxious 
quality  in  the  earth.  Most  of  it  is  impregnated  with  a  species  of  salt,  which  is 
extracted  in  great  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  at  a  place 
called  Holfaia.  The  boast  of  Sennaar  is  its  excellent  breed  of  horses,  which  are 
highly  praised  for  their  beauty  and  symmetry,  their  size,  strength,  and  movements, 
their  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  their  docility  of  temper.  The  town  of  Sennaar 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  described  as  very  populous,  and  containing 
many  good  houses,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the  other  places.  They  are 
all  built  of  clay  with  a  little  straw  intermixed.  Poncet  says,  in  his  time  they  had  only 
one  story  ;  but  now  all  the  principal  have  two.  They  have  parapet  roofs,  though 
in  most  other  regions  within  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains,  the  roofs  are  conical. 
Sennaar  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Caravans  travel  in  various  directions,  to 
Egypt,  to  Souakin,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  Darfur,  and  other  places  in  the 
interior.  Commerce,  is  indeed  the  very  life  of  society,  and  there  is  not  a  single  family 
which  is  not  more  or  less  connected  with  some  branch  of  trade.  The  people  of 
Berber,  Shendy,  and  Sennaar,  appear  to  be  traders  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

That  part  of  Nubia  which  borders  on  the  Nile  is  richly  strewed  with  Antiqui- 
ties, and  though  they  rival  many  of  those  in  Egypt,  their  character  is  totally  distinct. 
The  Egyptian  remains  consist  principally  of  masses  of  masonry  ;  but  the  Nubian 
relics  are  in  general  excavated  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  are  therefore  subterranean. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  of  these  is  the  temple  of  Eb-sambul,  which  rises  imme- 
diately from  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  is  still  in  a  state  of  great  preservation.  Mr. 
Burckhardt  considers  it  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  country.  It  stands  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  cut  out  of  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  cliff.  In  front  it  has  six  erect  colossal  figures,  placed  in  narrow  recesses, 
three  on  each  side  the  entrance,  and  looking  towards  the  river.  From  the  ground  to 
the  knee  they  measure  about  six  feet.  The  walls  of  the  apartments  are  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  this  temple  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  that  at  Derr,  to 
which  Mr.  Burckhardt  thinks  it  much  anterior.  It  was,  no  doubt,  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Isis,  and  the  style  in  which  the  sculptures  are  executed  denotes  high 
antiquity.  This  enterprising  traveller,  on  returning  from  the  temple,  discovered  four 
immense  colossal  statues  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  to  which  they  are  all  still  attached. 
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They  stand  about  200  yards  from  the  temple,  in  deep  recesses  excavated  in  the 
mountains;  but  they  are  almost  buried  in  sand,  which  is  blown  down  therein  torrents. 
The  entire  head,  and  part  of  the  breast  and  arms,  of  one  of  the  statues, are,  however,  yet 
above  the  surface.  The  arms  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  deeply  cut  in  the  sand- 
stone and  well  executed.  It  is  dilhcult  to  determine  whether  they  are  in  a  standing 
or  sitting  posture,  from  their  being  so  buried  in  the  sand  ;  but  the  one  that  is  most 
exposed,  measures  seven  yards  across  the  shoulders,  and  if  upright  cannot  be  less 
than  sixty-five  or  seventy  feet  in  height.  Mr.  Burckhardt  thinks  that  if  the  sand 
could  be  cleared  away,  a  vast  temple  would  be  discovered,  to  the  entrance  of  which 
these  colossal  figures  serve  as  ornaments,  in  the  same  maimer  as  those  above  men- 
tioned do  to  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Isis.  The  features  of  the  figure  that  rises 
most  above  the  sand  led  the  enterprising  traveller  by  whom  they  were  discovered  to 
conclude  that  they  belonged  to  the  finest  period  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  In  reference 
to  the  temple  at  Derr,  the  same  writer  observes,  "  Its  structure  denotes  remote 
antiquity.  The  gods  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  worshipped  here  long  before  they 
were  lodged  in  the  gigantic  temples  of  Karnac  and  Gorne,  which  are  to  all  appear- 
ance the  most  ancient  temples  in  Egypt.  The  temple  at  Derr  is  entirely  hewn  out 
of  the  sand-stone  rock."  Similar  works  also  occur  in  various  other  places  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Two  enterprising  English  travellers,  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  who 
are  expected  to  return  to  their  native  country  soon,  are  said  to  have  discovered  the 
city  of  ancient  Meroe,  described  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  ancient 
authors.  According  to  these  early  writers,  Meroe  was  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  the  Nile,  the  Astapus,  and  the  Astaboras,  that  is  Bahr-el-abiad,  the  Abawi,  and 
the  Tacazze.  It  must  thus  be  nearly  south  of  Shendy,  and  east  of  Sennaar.  The 
city  of  Meroe  was  placed  by  the  ancients  on  the  Nile,  in  latitude  1GU  26' ;  and  from 
the  vast  masses  of  ruins  seen  by  Mr.  Bruce,  near  Shendy,  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  this  celebrated  metropolis  of  ancient  Ethiopia.  The  early 
authors,  however,  are  not  correct  in  their  statements  of  that  part  of  Africa  being 
insulated  by  these  three  rivers. — Future  discoveries  will  doubtless  develope  many 
curiosities  of  Nature,  but  at  present  they  are  deeply  involved  in  obscurity. 

3.  Abyssinia. 

Abyssinia  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  prominent  kingdoms  of  Eastern 
Africa.  It  borders  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  forms  part  of  that  region  to  which  the 
ancients  applied  the  indefinite  term  of  Efhiopia.  Its  limits  are  not  defined,  but 
they  are  supposed  to  extend  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly 
five  hundred  in  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The  Boundaries  are  composed  of 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  east,  and  Sennaar  on  the  north  and  part  of  the  west  ;  Kordofan 
also  borders  another  part  of  their  confines,  while  the  remainder  consists  of  barbarous 
tribes  but  little  known. 

No  correct  knowledge  of  the  country  seems  tp  have  been  obtained  by  the 
ancients.  Their  Ethiopia  in  its  general  sense  embraced  a  part  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
extended  indefinitely  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  yet  the  Ethiopia  sub  Egypto,  was 
frequently  considered  as  the  proper  Ethiopia. 

The  two  most  prominent  countries  included  under  this  term  were  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Meroe  and  Axumitie.  The  capital  of  the  former  was  Meroe,  the  cele- 
brated metropolis  of  the  whole  of  Ethiopia,  which  was  situated  on  the  Nile,  not  far  from 
the  present  Shendy.  The  latter  kingdom  coincided  with,  or  at  least  comprised,  the 
Abyssinian  province  of  Tigre,  of  which  the  ancient  and  decayed  Axum  is  the  capital. 
This  latter  kingdom  did  not  become  known  to  the  Greeks  till,  after  the  succession  of 
Alexander,  thev  extended  their  navigation  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.     Abys- 
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siuia  still  continued  an  unknown  country  to  the  western  nations  of  Europe  till  that 
spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  that  manifested  itself  in  the  15th  century,  and  the  love 
of  gain  which  was  consequent  upon  its  success,  impelled  the  Portuguese  to  visit 
various  parts  of  Eastern  Africa.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  influence  which  the 
report  of  the  imaginary  personage,  Prester  John,  had  upon  the  proceedings  on  the 
African  continent.  Fame,  at  one  period,  fixed  the  residence  of  this  supposed  prince 
in  Abyssinia,  and  as  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Capeof  Good  Hope,  had  not  been  then 
explored,  the  hope  of  gain,  by  participating  in  the  trade  of  Eastern  Africa,  through  a  con- 
nexion with  this  fictitious  potentate,  has  been  assigned  as  one  of  the  motives  by  which 
their  indefatigable  researches  were  animated.  Coviiham  and  De  Paijva  were  sent  by 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  on  a  mission  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  latter  dying  in  the  Red 
Sea,  the  former  penetrated  into  Abyssinia  alone.  He  was  kindly  received  by  the  reigning 
prince,  and  loaded  with  favours,  but  not  suffered  to  return.  The  accounts  he  trans- 
mitted of  the  country  were  favourable.  Various  other  embassies  succeeded  during 
the  16th  century  ;  but  that  which  was  productive  of  the  most  information  was  con- 
conducted  by  Alvarez,  who  left  Europe  in  1520,  and  resided  six  years  in  Abyssinia, 
which  he  traversed  from  north  to  south,  and  visited  the  provinces  of  Amhara,  Shoa, 
and  Efat.  Paez  also  appears  to  have  explored  the  sources  of  the  river  which  was 
at  that  period,  and  long  afterwards,  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Nile.  Almeyda, 
Lobo,  and  others,  subsequently  resided  in  this  country,  but  as  the  catholic  mission- 
aries were  finally  expelled,  it  sunk  into  neglect,  and  nothing  was  published  respecting 
it,  except  a  brief  narrative  by  Poncet,  a  Jesuit,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  personal  vigour  and  intrepidity  of  Bruce,  -overcame  all  the  obsta- 
cles that  necessarily  presented  themselves  in  an  expedition  into  these  wild  and  savage 
regions.  His  work  affords  a  much  greater  body  of  correct  information  respecting 
this  part  of  the  African  continent  than  was  previously  possessed,  and  both  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  this  knowledge,  have  been  augmented  by  the  two  journeys  of  Mr. 
Salt,  the  one  in  1805,  and  the  other  in  1809.  To  these  sources  of  information  must 
be  added  the  knowledge  of  the  country  acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  Pearce,  whom  Mr. 
S.  left  there  in  his  first  visit,  and  who  has  since  traversed  the  kingdom  in  various 
directions,  during  a  residence  of  nearly  15  years.  Hence,  a  more  ample  knowledge 
of  this  region  and  its  inhabitants  is  attainable  than  of  most  other  parts  of  the 
African  continent.  Abyssinia  was  lately  divided  into  three  independent  states. 
These  were  Tigre,  Amhara,  with  Shoa  and  Efat.  Tigre,  the  most  powerful,  was 
under  the  government  of  Ras  Welled  Selasse,  and  comprehended  about  four  degrees 
of  longitude,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  monopoly  of  all  the  muskets  and  salt.  It  is 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  people.  Amhara  comprises  the  country  on  the  west  of  the 
river  Tacazze,  and  was  at  that  time  possessed  by  the  Galla  chief,  Guxo,  the  enemy 
of  the  Ras.  Gondar  is  its  capital.  The  third  division  is  situated  on  the  south  of  the 
two  former,  from  which  it  is  entirely  separated  by  the  Galla.  It  embraces  some  of 
the  finest  districts  in  Abyssinia,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  portion  of 
Ethiopian  literature  than  any  other  part.  The  capital  of  this  division  is  Ankober, 
which  is  the  chief  town  in.  the  province  of  Efat.  Each  of  these  parts  is  divided  into 
several  minor  provinces. 

In  reference  to  its  physical  structure,  Abyssinia  may  be  denominated  the 
Switzerland  of  Africa,  and  its  General  Surface  considered  as  a  series  of  mountainous 
ridges  separated  by  narrow  vallies.  This,  however,  is  not  without  an  exception  of 
some  level  tracts,  and  the  whole  country  inclines  to  the  north-west,  and  is 
guarded  towards  the  east  and  south  by  vast  mountain  barriers.  The  long  eastern 
range  which  bars  the  entrance  from  the  Red  Sea,  is  elevated  and  rugged,  and  forms 
a  continuous  ridge.  Another  chain  runs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Adowa,  down 
the  centre  of  Tigre  Proper,  towards  the  almost  inaccessible  mountains  that  form  the 
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province  of  Lasta,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  The  province  of  Samen, 
on  the  west  bunk  of  the  river  Tacazze,  is  generally  considered  as  the  highest 
land  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  range  of  mountains  extends  north  and  south  for 
about  80  miles.  The  physical  structure  of  Amhara,  which  lies  on  the  west  of  Tigre, 
is  much  less  known  than  that  of  the  other  parts  ;  but  the  mountains  of  Gonjam, 
which  are  inclosed  in  this  extensive  region,  give  rise  to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Abys- 
sinian Nile.  The  Province  of  Efat,  which  lies  chiefly  between  the  9th  and  the  11th 
degrees  of  latitude,  is  an  elevated  tract  of  country  running  north  and  south,  and 
gradually  declining  on  each  side  towards  the  east  and  west.  Shoa  is  a  lower  district, 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  fertile  vallies  and  the  number  of  its  large  towns.  A  lofty 
range  seems  to  extend  along  the  southern  confines  of  the  country,  and  is  supposed 
to  form  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of  the  Moon. 

Many  of  these  mountains  are  very  singular  in  their  appearance,  resembling  the 
ruins  of  ancient  walls,  towers,  and  cities  ;  and  in  some  places  are  so  steep  as  to  be 
ascended  by  ropes  and  ladders.  In  general  the  mountains  are  of  the  most  abrupt 
and  precipitous  description.  Sometimes  a  circuit  of  rocky  walls  supports  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent,  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  Such  is  the  mountain  of  Amba 
Geshen,  the  celebrated  place  of  the  supposed  confinement  of  the  Abyssinian  princes; 
and  which  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  almostevery  reader  byRasselas,  the  beautiful 
production  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  actual  height  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains  has 
not,  however,  been  determined.  Mr.  Salt's  instruments  were  unfortunately  so 
damaged  by  the  voyage  that  they  coald  not  be  used  ;  but  as  he  saw  some  of  these 
ridges  covered  with  snow  in  April,  and  Pearce  was  overtaken  by  a  fall  of  snow  in 
crossing  one  of  the  chains  in  October,  it  is  evident  that  they  approach  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  which  in  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude  is  about  15,000  feet,  and  in 
the  15th  degree  about  14,500  feet. 

Numerous  torrents  occasionally  roll  down  the  steep  flanks  of  these  chains,  and 
springs  issue  from  their  sides,  which  unite  and  constitute  several  large  Rivers,  that 
diffuse  a  beauty  and  fertility  over  the  landscape,  unknown  in  many  other  parts  of  this 
arid  continent.  The  principal  of  these  rivers  is  the  Abyssinian  Nile,  called  Bahr-el- 
Azrek,  or  Blue  River.  It  flo1  rs  from  the  mountains  of  Geesb,  passes  through  the 
lake  of  Dembea,  and  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction  till  it  reaches  the  9th  degree 
of  latitude,  where  it  sweeps  towards  the  west  and  north  till  its  course  becomes  north- 
west, when  it  joins  the  other  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  about  the  16th  degree 
of  latitude.  The  ancient  Astaboras,  now  called  the  Tacazze,  and  the  Astapus  of 
antiquity,  the  present  Abawl,  both  originate  in  the  mountains  between  Dembea  and 
the  eastern  shore,  whence  they  run  north-west  till  their  confluent  waters  become 
tributary  to  the  Nile.  The  Hawush  and  Anazo  are  two  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  mountains,  and  assuming  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
former,  the  one  enters  the  ocean  near  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  the  other  is 
supposed  to  be  lost  in  the  sands  of  Adel,  between  Abyssinia  and  the  eastern  promon- 
tory of  Africa. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  Lakes, 
several  of  which  are  both  large  and  beautiful.  That  of  Tzana,  also  called  the  lake 
of  Dembea,  from  the  province  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  the  most  noted  and  exten- 
sive. It  is  about  60  miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  contains  twelve  islands,  the  chief 
of  which  is  Tzana,  that  gives  its  name  to  the  lake.  The  Ashangee  is  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Tigre.  Another  lake  also  borders  on  the  south  side  of  Amba  Geshen  ; 
and  others  of  less  magnitude  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  mountainous  districts. 

One  of  the  most  important  natural  features  of  Abyssynia  is  the  great  salt  plain; 
from  which  the  pieces  of  salt  used  as  money  in  the  country  are  obtained.  It  is  situated 
between  the  cities  of  Amphila  and  Massua,  and  is  about  four  days'  journey  across, 
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by  the  road  that  leads  from  one  of  these  places  to  the  other,  and  is  traversed  in  san- 
dals made  of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  palm.  The  surface  is  perfectly  flat,  and  for 
about  the  first  half  mile  the  salt  is  soft ;  it  then  becomes  hard  and  crystallized,  (like 
ice  on  which  snow  has  fallen,  after  it  has  been  partially  thawed,)  branches  of  pure 
salt  rising  above  the  surface.  It  is  cut  with  adzes  into  pieces  about,  a  foot  long,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  square.  It  is  hard  and  pure  for  about  two  feet  in 
depth,  but  it  then  grows  coarser  and  softer  until  exposed  to  the  air.  The  employ- 
ment of  cutting  the  salt  is  very  dangerous,  because  of  the  Galla,  who  frequently  attack 
and  kill  the  workmen,  when  they  are  taken  by  surprise,  and  have  not  time  to  flee  to 
the  mountains.  Caravans  called  cqfilas,  are  regularly  sent  to  fetch  the  salt  to  Antalo, 
the  capital  of  Tigre,  where  the  greatest  joy  is  manifested  on  their  safe  arrival;  as 
much  both  of  the  external  and  internal  commerce  of  the  country  depends  upon  the 
event. 

The  Climate  of  Abyssinia  is  more  temperate  than  is  indicated  by  the  southern 
situation  of  the  country,  as  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  the 
rains,  and ,  the  evaporation.  The  thermometer  was  found  in  March,  April,  and 
May,  to  average  70°  at  Chelicut,  65°  at  Antalo,  and  95°  on  the  banks  of  the  Tacazze, 
while  on  the  mountains  of  Samen  it  was  below  the  freezing  point.  Great  variety  of 
temperature  is,  therefore,  experienced,  as  there  exists  a  difference  of  63d  between 
these  extremes.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  afford  agreeable  situations,  and  it 
is  on  these  that  most  of  the  towns  are  built.  The  deep  vallies,  from  the  combined 
influence  of  heat,  moisture,  and  the  impeded  circulation  of  the  aerial  currents,  are 
less  healthy  than  the  more  elevated  districts.  In  consequence  of  its  physical  struc- 
ture, Abyssinia  is  more  fertile  than  many  other  portions  of  Africa,  and  much  of  it  is 
cultivated.  No  documents  appear  to  exist  by  which  its  population  can  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  is  thought  to  be  populous,  though  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  England.  Admit- 
ting the  Comparative  population  to  be  only  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  latter  country,  or 
38  persons  to  each  square  mile,  and  taking  the  medial  length  at  500  miles,  and  the 
breadth  at  400,  the  area  would  be  200,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  7,600,000 
individuals. 

Abyssinia  presents  a  great  variety  of  soil,  and  the  iroducts  are  also  diversified. 
Wheat  is  cultivated  in  the  upland  districts,  which  are  best  suited  to  its  growth,  the 
temperature  of  the  vallies  being  too  great.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  used  by  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants.  A  plant  called  Teff,  from  the  seeds  of  which,  the  bread  in 
general  use  is  made,  grows  in  almost  all  soils,  but  is  usually  cultivated  in  the 
lower  tracts.  It  rises  with  a  slender  stalk  to  about  two  feet  high,  and  then 
divides  itself  into  several  branches,  each  of  which  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
seeds  enclosed  in  a  species  of  capsula.  On  some  of  the  low  grounds  that  are  unfit 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  one  of  a  coarser  species  is  produced,  called  tocusso, 
which  is  made  into  a  kind  of  black  bread  for  the  lower  classes.  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  attained  much  perfection,  for  Mr.  Salt,,  during  his 
visit  in  the  summer  of  1805,  and  in  August,  observes,  "  The  present  seems  to  be 
the  season  of  spring  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  ploughing 
their  fields  with  wooden  ploughs.  These  are  rudely  shaped  out  of  the  root  or  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  the  shares  are  made  of  iron.  After  twice  ploughing  the 
land,  the  clods  are  broken  with  rude  hooked  instruments  by  women,  who  at  the  same 
time  pick  out  the  weeds,  the  grain  is  then  strewn  on  the  ground,  and  they  seem  to 
make  choice  of  the  worst  samples  for  seed."  A  succulent  plant,  called  ensette,  is 
also  cultivated  in  some  of  the  moist  places,  the  stalk  of  which,  when  stripped  of  its 
green  covering,  Mr.  Bruce  says  is  the  best  of  all  vegetable  food.  The  papyrus,  the 
balsam,  myrrh,  sassa,  and  others,  are  also  produced  in  Abyssinia,  which  is  rich  and 
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varied  in  its  vegetables,  as  Mr.  S.  in  bis  two  journies,  added  eight  new  genera  and 
128  species  to  those  already  known. 

The  animals  domesticated  throughout  the  kingdom,  consist  of  oxen,  sheep, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  ami  a  few  camels.  Cattle  and  horses  are  numerous  ;  the 
latter  are  strong  and  beautiful.  The  most  singular  of  the  Ahyssinian  anh.ials  is  the 
Galla  ox,  so  remarkable  for  the  magnitude  of  its  horns,  some  of  which  have  been 
seen  that  were  four  feet  long,and  twenty-one  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  This 
species  of  ox,  however,  is  not  numerous.  Two  different  sorts  of  dogs  are  commonly 
met  with,  one  of  which,  like  the  paria  dog  of  India,  owns  no  particular  master. 
They  are  attached  in  packs  to  the  different  villages.  The  other  is  very  strong  and 
swift,  and  employed  in  the  chase.  The  latter  is  very  early  taught  to  run  down  its 
game,  especially  guinea-fowls,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  expert  it  becomes  in  catch- 
ing them.  Tame  cats  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  every  house  in  Abyssinia.  The 
list  of  wild  animals  includes  most  of  those  that  range  over  the  African  deserts  ;  as 
the  lion,  panther,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hyaena,  the  last  of  which  is  extremely 
hold  in  visiting  the  habitations  of  men.  Wild-boars,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  and 
monkies  are  numerous.  There  are  also  various  species  of  leopards ;  and  the 
zebra  is  a  native  of  some  of  the  southern  provinces.  Its  mane  is  used  to  decorate 
the  war-horses  of  the  chiefs.  The  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  are  found  in  the 
largest  rivers,  and  a  small  animal  called  jerboa  burrows  in  the  fields.  Among  the 
larger  kinds  of  birds  are  the  eagle,  vulture,  falcon,  and  various  species  of  herons. 
The  ostrich  is  met  with  in  the  low  districts  north  of  Abyssinia,  but  seldom  within 
the  actual  limits  of  the  country.  The  Egyptian  goose,  and  several  kinds  of  water- 
fowl, are  frequently  seen.  Guinea  fowls,  red-legged  partridges,  quails,  doves,  &.c. 
are  found  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  honey  constitutes  an  important  article  in 
the  food  of  the  Ahyssinians,  bees  are  objects  of  great  attention.  The  locusts  often 
commit  the  most  terrible  ravages.  The  mineralogy  of  this  mountainous  district 
has  been  little  explored,  though  metals  are  obtained  in  small  quantities,  and  gold  is 
found  in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers. 

Gondar  is  generally  considered  as  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  situated  in 
the  province  of  Dembea,  north-east  of  the  lake  of  Tzana.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
encompassed  by  a  deep  valley,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  as 
far  as  the  lake.  The  circuit  of  the  town  is  three  or  four  leagues  in  extent.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  composed  of  clay  and  thatch,  with  conical  roofs  ;  and  in  time  of 
peace,  the  population  is  estimated  at  10,000  families,  which  include  nearly  100,000 
individuals.  The  only  handsome  edifice  it  contains  is  the  palace  of  the  sovereign, 
which  is  a  square  structure  built  of  stone,  and  was  originally  four  stories  high. 
It  was  raised  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but  as  the  country  does  not  afford 
sufficient  skill  in  masonry  to  repair  the  dilapidations  of  time,  much  of  it  is  now  iti 
ruins.     The  two  lower  floors,  however,  are  said  to  be  still  habitable. 

Antalo  is  also  a  considerable  town,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tigre,  and 
contains  about  10,000  people.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  towards  the  south-east 
of  that  province,  and  is  now  generally  the  residence  of  the  Ras.  Besides  the  palace 
of  the  chief,  it  does  not  contain  any  building  of  importance,  the  other  dwellings 
being  merely  conical  thatched  huts.  Chelicut  is  a  large  town  a  few  miles  east  of 
Antalo,  and  has  been  sometimes  made  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  only 
distinguished  for  its  church,  which  is  esteemed  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
composed  of  three  concentric  walls,  but  the  interior  one  alone  is  roofed  in.  The 
inside  of  this  church  is  adorned  with  numerous  paintings,  and  among  them  the 
picture  of  the  virgin  Mary,  lately  transmitted  from  England;  nor  must  we  omit 
the  painted  glass  window,  and  the  handsome  marble  table,  sent  by  his  Britannic 
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Majesty,  in  1809,  to  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Pearce's  house  at  Chelicut, 
although  a  superior  building  to  those  of  the  natives,  looked  more  like  a  round  corn 
stack,  than  a  place  of  residence. 

Adotva  is  considered  as  a  town  of  great  importance,  and  is  situated  towards 
the  northern  part  of  Tigre.  It  stands  partly  on  the  side,  and  partly  at  the  bottom, 
of  a  hill ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  merely  conical  huts,  are  disposed  in  narrow 
streets,  and  interspersed  with  gardens  and  trees.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  the  population  estimated  at  8000.  Adowais  regarded  as  the  principal  commer- 
cial station  on  the  east  of  Tacazze,  as  all  the  intercourse  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior  is  carried  on  through  the  merchants  of  that  place.  It  contains  manufac- 
tures of  both  coarse  and  fine  cloths.  Most  of  the  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves  that  are 
sent  to  the  east,  also  pass  through  Adowa.  The  number  of  slaves  that  leave  this  place 
annually,  is  about  a  thousand.  The  southern  provinces  mostly  abound  in  cattle  and 
corn,  which,  with  salt  procured  on  the  borders,  constitute  their  chief  articles  of  barter. 

Axum  is  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Adowa,  and  agreeably  situated  on  a  corner 
of  a  plain  sheltered  by  the  adjoining  hills.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country, 
but  little  more  than  ruins  now  remain.  The  most  singular  of  these  is  an  obelisk 
about  60  feet  in  height,  which  is  a  highly-wrought  and  most  magnificent  object. 
It  is  composed  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  and  curiously  carved.  The  fragments 
of  several  other  obelisks  are  strewed  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  of  larger  dimensions  than  that  which  is  standing.  The  archi- 
tecture is  strictly  Grecian,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  church  of  Axum  is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  Chelicut. 
Another  of  the  curiosities  of  art  to  be  found  here,  is  a  large  block  of  stone  covered 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  of  which  a  late  traveller  has  given  a  drawing.  The  houses 
are  all  of  indifferent  construction,  and  do  not  exceed  600. 

Divan  is  another  of  the  large  Abyssinian  towns.  It  is  situated  nearly  north- 
east of  Adowa,  and  about  the  loth  parallel.  The  houses  are  built  round  a  hill,  and 
command  an  extensive  view  of  the  mountainous  country  by  which  it  is  encompassed. 
Dixan  is  also  the  seat  of  considerable  trade,  being  much  nearer  the  coast  than  any 
of  the  others.  It  was  formerly  a  fief  under  Axum,  and  the  inhabitants  still  retain 
a  high  respect  for  that  city. 

A  few  articles  for  home  consumption  are  manufactured  in  Abyssinia.  The 
finest  cloths  are  made  at  Gondar,  but  the  best  of  a  coarser  kind  are  those  woven 
at  Adowa.  There  is  also  a  manufacture  of  small  carpets  in  the  province  of  Samen. 
Good  parchment  is  made  at  Axum  and  its  neighbourhood.  Works  in  iron  and  brass 
are  general  throughout  the  country  ;  but  the  more  highly-finished  chains  of  this 
latter  metal  are  from  the  south,  and  are  said  to  be  the  workmanship  of  the  Galla. 

Where  the  state  of  society  is  so  rude,  and  property  so  insecure,  Commerce  can- 
not be  very  flourishing.  Several  articles,  however,  pass  through  Adowa  for  the  market 
of  Gondar  ;  among  which  are  tin,  copper,  and  gold  foil,  with  small  Persian  carpets, 
raw  silks  from  China,  a  few  velvets,  with  broad  cloths,  and  different  coloured  skins 
from  Egypt.  Glass,  with  beads,  and  many  other  trifling  articles,  find  their  way 
into  the  interior.  For  these,  the  merchants  on  the  coast  chiefly  exchange  gold, 
ivory,  and  slaves. 

Mr.  Salt  observes,  "The  present  state  of  Abyssinia  may  with  justice  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  England,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alfred ;  the  government  of  the 
country  being  formed  on  the  model  of  a  complete  feudal  system.  The  constant 
disputes  on  the  borders,  the  dissensions  among  the  several  chiefs,  the  usurpation  of 
power  by  a  few  of  the  more  considerable  of  the  nobles,  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  frequent  incursions  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  too  strongly  bear  out  the 
comparison  ;  though  I  fear  that  the  result  of  the  struggle  in  which  Abyssinia  has  so 
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long  been  engaged  is  not  likely  to  terminate  in  so  favourable  a  manner  as  tliat  which 
ensued  in  our  own  country."  For  further  particulars  on  this  subject,  we  must  refer 
to  the  work  itself.  Christianity  is  the  professed  Religion  of  Abyssinia  ;  but  it  is 
tinctured  with  a  copious  mixture  of  Jewish  and  even  Pagan  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
superstitions.  The  Abyssinians  abstain  from  meats  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law  ; 
they  practise  circumcision,  and  keep  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sabbaths.  They 
have  monasteries  for  monks  as  well  as  nuns,  but  they  do  not  profess  that  rigid  aus- 
terity inculcated  by  the  Romish  church,  though  in  their  veneration  for  the  virgin, 
they  exceed  the  Catholics.  The  Coptie  Patriarch  of  Egypt  is  still  the  nominal  head 
of  the  Abyssinian  church,  and  it  is  by  him  that  theAbuna,or  high-priest,  is  appointed. 
Their  churches  contain  numerous  paintings  of  their  saints.  Their  fasts  are  almost 
interminable,  and  they  keep  them  very  strictly.  Mr.  Pearce  enumerates  209  days 
in  the  year,  which  fall  under  this  appellation.  If  fasting,  therefore,  constituted  re- 
ligion, the  Abyssinians  would  be  classed  among  the  most  religious  people  on  the 
globe.  At  the  end  of  each  fast,  the  priests  have  a  feast,  at  which  their  favourite 
food  the  brinde,  or  flesh  cut  warm  from  the  animal,  is  devoured  in  great  quantities. 
Their  system  of  Christianity,  however,  does  not  prohibit  divorce  and  polygamy ; 
while  other  customs  are  altogether  at  variance  with  the  purity  of  genuine  religion. 
Notwithstanding  the  laxity  and  superstition  that  prevail  so  generally  in  Abyssinia, 
there  seems  to  be  something  at  once  aftectingly  simple  and  sincere  in  the  devotion 
of  the  lower  classes.  This  is  strongly  confirmed  by  a  late  traveller  iu  the  description 
of  his  party  in  their  evening  encampment. 

"  There  was  something  very  exhilarating  in  the  scene  we  now  experienced,  the 
night  was  clear,  and  our  party  soon  divided  into  a  variety  of  groups,  each  collected 
around  its  separate  fire  ;  and,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  a  short  evening  prayer  of  the 
christians,  "  Jehu-maharnaxoo"  (Jesus  forgive  us)  chaunted  in  very  harmonious 
notes,  stole  along  the  camp,  an  awful  sensation  of  independence  and  inexpressible 
delight  thrilled  through  my  whole  frame,  only  to  be  conceived  by  those  who,  like 
myself,  had  been  just  emancipated  from  the  irksome  confinement  of  a  ship,  and  a 
society  equally  detestable  with  that  of  Arkeeko." 

Pictures  are  favourite  articles  with  the  Abyssyriians,  but  the  art  of  painting  is 
very  rude.  Indeed,  the  arts  are  in  a  low  state  ;  and  literature  and  science  cannot 
be  said  to  have  any  existence  in  that  country. 

The  Abyssinians  are  in  general  of  an  olive  complexion,  tall,  graceful,  and  well 
featured.  Many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  their  manners  and  customs 
have  been  ascertained,  and  a  few  of  them  shall  be  selected.  The  Abyssinians,  or 
Axumites,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Romans)  are  thought  to  have  descended  from 
a  race  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Africa,  composed  of  native  Ethiopians  who 
became  in  course  of  time  mixed  with  settlers  from  Egypt,  and  the  general  tenor  of 
their  history,  their  buildings,  written  characters,  dress,  and  the  description  given  of 
them  by  the  earliest  Arabian  and  Byzantine  writers,  all  tend  to  prove  them  a  distinct 
race  from  the  Arabs,  though  the  similarity  between  the^Geez  and  Arabian  language 
has  induced  some  to  suppose  that  the  Abyssinians  are  descendants  from  the  Arabs. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  says  Mr.  Pearce,  are  of  many  tribes  and  religions. 
They  are  also  of  various  colours,  excepting  white;  though  some  of  them  even  approach 
that.  There  are  some  very  black,  some  fair,  and  some  of  a  copper  colour.  The 
Abyssinians,  therefore,  resemble  the  people  who  occupy  the  various  states  of  Barbary 
in  their  complexions.  All  white  nations  that  intermarry  with  Negroes  will,  indeed, 
soon  exhibit  different  shades  from  white  to  black. 

Though  Messrs.  Bruce,  Salt,  and  Pearce  have  developed  many  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  this  people,  much  yet  remains  to  be  learnt 
respecting;  them.  The  perpetual  state  of  civil  war  and  confusion  in  which  the  country 
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is  restrained  from  shed"  uuTtta u  „od  o, his  Ml    U"tS  ""  '",  "^  "^  whioh  ma" 
of  sepnltnre,  bu,  were  fifWESKS  *  aS&EdtaSi  "ft-  ,he  **! 

Mr.  Bruce  of  the  4r,We  feast  exceeds  fteSE ^1 L  ?     •*  d«*nption  given   by 

a  great  feast  J  the  £ S^^^P™"^ 2*T"*  P"?h"  ST 

know  ,he,„  wonm  S^y'  5£2£j*S±E3ftS  1       *"  "'"0  ■""  ""' 

and  t  2„^T,  wK r„°s  fair  7"' JUSt  Wa'™ed  °"  "»  fire' to  «"e  theSomths! 
several  sorts  of  eorn     Trl  f™"'  0rtb,eer'  which  is  Tery  s,ro"?.  »»<•  made  of 

and  cooled  trn^k  J  y.  hen  h,are  a  mble  brought  in  and  covered  with  bread 
thev  a,e o ?thc  cooLd  "  T,T  '"  nf  "otLsatis»«'  ■»  the  raw  meat,  eat  „„m 
described     tnecooked--1"elo»'«- "'asses  then  succeed,  in  the  manner  already 

animll'  hfthf i"ig  P™  • tice  wT?nttil*  «>*  "  S***«w,"  from  the  buttock  of  the  living 

the  me^TS  JSrflS  ^T*  t0 .appear  in  public>  and  converse  freely  *** 
Vol. Tl  y  reStra'nt|  "?p08ed  by  the  tenets  of  the  Mahomedan 
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creed.  Those  of  thehighe*  classes  are  unguarded  in  their  conduct,  but  the  lower 
are  Often  exemplary,  and  engage  in  all  the  most  laborioua  otad  domestic  lde. 
,  e  tlui,  ch?ef employment  is  to  grind  corn  for  the  amily,wbieh  ,s  a  daily  ope- 
ration  performed  by  hand-mills.  In  reference  to  marriage,  Mr.  Bruce  asserts,  that 
"'  no  such  thing  as  marriage  in  Abyssinia,  unless  it  be  that  which  is  contracted 
by  mutual  consent,  and  dissolved  at  the  desire  of  either  party,  to  be  renewed  as  of  ten 
J  agreeable  to  them  both.  The  distinction  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
Children  is,  therefore,  unknown.  From  more  recent  observation,  too,  it  appears  that 
marriage  in  Abyssinia,  is  in  general  a  mere  civil  compact,  the  priest #  seldom  being 
called  in  to  sanction  the  union.  When  a  man  is  desirous  of  marrying  he  applies 
to  the  parents  or  nearest  relatives  of  the  young  woman  of  his  choice,  and  their  con- 
sent settles  the  business,  the  girl  being  rarely  consulted  on  the  subject 

«  The  next  subject  to  be  arranged  is  the  dower  which  the  girl  is  to  bring,  con- 
sisting of  so  many  wakeas  of  gold,  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  muskets,  or  pieces 
of  cloth,  and  this  generally  occasions,  as  in  most  other  countries,  ^  «™«  *»; 
culty  ;  he  husband  naturally  considering  the  interest  ot  his  wife  identified  with  his 
own  in  the  bargain  which  he  has  to  make  with  her  parents  or  friends.  This  impo.tan 
point  being  once  adjusted,  no  further  difficulty  occurs:  the  friends  of  both  parties 
assemble,  the  marriage  is  declared,  and  after  a  day  spent  in  festivity,  the  bride  is 
carried  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  either  on  his  shoulders  or  those  ot  his  ft  ends 
the  mother,  at  parting  with  her  daughter,  strenuously  enjoining  the  husband  to .a 
strict  performance  of  the  conjugal  rites.  If  the  husband  should  subsequent  y  find  j  t 
cause  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  his  wife,  the  union  is  immediately  dissolved,  and  the 
girl  is  sent  back  to  her  family  in  disgrace  :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  proof  reqmred 
bv  the  custom  of  the  country  can  be  produced,  it  is  given  over  on  the  following  day 
to  the  mother,  or  nearest  female  relative  of  the  bride,  and  is  preserved  as  a  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  wife,  to  be  brought  forward  on  any  future  quarrel  with   the 

US  "Tne  wife  never  changes  her  name,  and  the  property  received  in  dower  is  kept 
apart  from  the  husband's,  as  the  wife  becomes  entitled  to  the  whole  of  "J^IiotW 
any  misbehaviour  on  his  part  compel  her  to  quit  his  house    Should  the  parties  agiee 
to  separate,  terms  of  accommodation  are  settled  between  them ;  but  if  the  wife  prove 
unfaithful,  then  the  husband  possesses  the  right  of  dismissing  her  from  his  house,  and 
retaining  her  dowry  for  his  own  use.     Adultery,   however,   must  be  clearly  proved 
before  a  husband  can  venture  to  repudiate  his  wife,  as  nothing  less  than  being  caught 
in  the  fact  can  justify  a  recourse  to  this  extremity.     In  the  event  of  their  parting 
amicably,  which  is  said  rarely  to  occur,  the  sons   remain  with   the  father,  and   the 
daughters  go  away  with  the  mother.     These  are  the  general   rules  which  guide  the 
great  body  of  the  people.     The  chiefs  of  high  rank,  and  women  of  quality,  may  be 
considered,  in  a  certain  degree,  as    exempt   from  all  rule,  their  conduct  in  these 
respects  being  restrained  by  scarcely  any  other  laws  than  those  which  the  power  and 
consequence  of  their  respective  relations  impose,  who  always  interfere  on  such  occa- 
sions as  parties  concerned."  f 
There  is,  however,  a  more  holv  kind  of  marriage  performed  in   some  pairs  ot 
the  country,  in  which  the  parties  take  the  communion  together,  and  which  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  priests  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  falling  into  disuse,  as  the  people  in  general 
prefer  the  simple  compact  that  can  be  dissolved  at  pleasure.     These  ceremonies  aie 
often  celebrated  with  great,  rustic  simplicity,  for  Mr.  S.  observes,       in  our  way 
through  this  highly  cultivated  part  of  the  country  (Giralta),  we  met  a  number  ot 
peasants  celebrating  a  wedding.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  seated  on  a  lude 
kind  of  throne,  formed  of  turf,  and  shadowed  with  green  boughs,  besides  their  com- 
panions dancing  joyously  around  them  in  their  usual  wild  and  fantastic  way. 
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Superstition  has  a  powerful  influence  in  Abyssinia,  of  which  the  following  are 
instances.  "  All  workers  in  iron  are  called  Buda  by  the  Abyssinians,  and  a  very 
strange  superstition  is  attached  to  this  employment,  every  man  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pation being  supposed  to  possess  a  power  of  transforming  himself  into  a  hyaena, 
during  which  he  is  thought  to  be  capable  of  preying  upon  human  flesh,  and  it  is 
further  believed,  that  if  during  the  period  of  his  transformation,  he  should  experience 
any  bodily  injury,  that  a  corresponding  wound  would  be  found  in  his  proper  frame." 
The  credit  attached  to  those  ideas  is  inconceivably  strong  throughout  the  country. 
A  very  similar  superstition  existed  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  with 
respect  to  men  turning  themselves  into  wolves. 

The  Abyssinians  also  entertain  a  curious  notion  respecting  a  singular  species  of 
falcon,  of  a  deep  brown  colour  with  a  white  breast.  When  they  set  out  on  a  journey, 
and  meet  with  one  of  these  birds,  they  watch  it  carefully,  and  draw  good  or  bad 
omens  from  its  motions  ;  if  it.  sit  still  with  its  breast  towards  them  while  they  pass, 
it  is  a  good  sign,  and  every  thing  is  expected  to  prosper  during  the  journey  ;  if  its 
back  be  turned  towards  them,  it  is  thought  unpropitious,  though  not  sufficiently  so  as 
to  create  alarm  ;  but  should  it  fly  away  on  their  approach,  some  of  them  will  imme- 
diately return  and  wait  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  commencing  their 
journey.  This  species  of  falcon  is  supposed  to  be  the  sacred  hawk  so  much  venerated 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  A  custom  still  exists,  that  illustrates  the  manner  in 
which  the  wife  of  Potiphar  preferred  her  charge  against  Joseph,  as  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  When  a  man  has  committed  any  misdemeanour,  he  is  immediately  seized, 
and  tied  by  the  garment  to  another  person,  to  be  conducted  in  this  manner  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  before  the  proper  officer  appointed  to  administer  justice.  If  a  man 
after  being  once  laid  hold  of  runs  away  and  leaves  his  garment  behind,  it  is  always 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  guilt,  and  no  further  evidence  is  required. 

The  following  instances  strongly  illustrate  the  state  of  medicine,  as  well  as  the 
prevalence  of  superstition,  in  Abyssinia,  and  were  witnessed  by  Mr.  Salt,  in  whose 
words  we  shall  give  them. 

"  The  following  day,  during  our  stay  at  Adowa,  I  was  requested  to  pay  a  visit 
to  a  sick  man,  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  but  before  I  could  reach  him  he 
was  no  more.  The  disease  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  is  called  Tigre-Ter,  a 
species  of  fever  for  which  the  remedy  in  use  among  the  Abyssinians  is  somewhat 
extraordinary.  On  a  person  being  seized  with  this  complaint,  the  relatives  expose 
to  his  sight  all  the  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  and  fine  clothes  which  their  respective 
friends  can  collect,  making  at  the  same  time  as  much  noise  as  possible  with  drums, 
trumpets,  and  vociferous  outcries,  which  is  practised  with  a  view,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  '  of  driving  the  devil  out  of  the  patient,'  the  Abyssinians  in  general,  enter- 
taining a  rooted  belief  that  most  diseases  are  occasioned  by  the  afflicted  party's 
'  being  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit.'  So  soon,  however,  as  the  person  approaches 
the  moment  of  death,  the  drums  and  trumpets  cease,  and  a  mournful  howl  is  set  up 
by  all  the  friends  present.  On  the  death  being  announced,  they  tear  their  hair, 
scratch  the  skin  from  their  temples,  and  cast  themselves,  sobbing  ami  screaming,  to 
the  ground,  in  all  the  agony  of  despair,  as  if  the  existence  of  the  whole  universe  were 
connected  with  his  fate.  Not  only  the  relations  of  the  deceased  express  their  grief 
in  this  violent  manner,  but  the  neighbours  and  acquaintance  of  the  party,  and  those 
dependent  even  on  the  same  master,  so  that  the  horrible  confusion  which  for  a  time 
prevails  is  scarcely  to  be  described. 

"  Soon  after  death,  the  body  is  carefully  washed,  fumigated  with  incense,  and 
sewed  up  in  one  of  the  cloths  which  the  deceased  wore  when  alive,  and  is  imme- 
diately carried  to  the  grave,  the  relations  themselves  bearing  it  on  their  shoulders 
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in  haste  to  the  burying-ground,  and  while  it  is  depositing  in   the  earth,  the  priests 
recite  over  it  an  appointed  form  of  prayer  for  the  occasion. 

"  On  the  following  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
can  be  assembled,  they  proceed  to  the  celebration  of  the  '  tascar,'  or  '  feast  in  honour 
of  the  dead.'  When  the  relations  are  people  of  consequence,  an  image  is  dressed  out 
in  rich  garments  to  represent  the "  deceased,  which  being  placed  on  his  favourite 
mule,  is  carried  in  procession  through  the  town  or  village  near  his  residence  to  the 
tomb,  all  his  other  horses  and  mules  following,  decked  out  in  gay  ornaments  and 
apparel,  collected  during  his  life  time,  according  to  custom,  fortius  particular  pur- 
pose. A  number  of  hired  female  mourners  attend  this  procession,  who,  while  it  passes 
along,  continually  keep  up  a  kind  of  fearful  howl,  calling  at  times  upon  the  deceased 
by  name,  and  crying  out, '  why  did  you  leave  us  ?  had  you  not  houses  and  lands  ? 
had  you  not  a  wife  that  loved  you  ?'  and,  by  a  number  of  similar  complaints,  accusing 
him  of  unkindness  in  leaving  his  friends.  On  reaching  the  tomb,  the  cries  and  lamen- 
tations are  redoubled,  and  these  mixed  with  the  '  hallelujahs' of  the  priests  and  the 
screams  of  the  relatives,  who  again  are  seen  tearing  the  skin  from  their  faces,  produce 
a  terrible  kind  of  concert,  which  may  be  justly  said  to 

'  Embowel  with  outrageous  noise  the  air.' 

Milton. 

"  When  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is  concluded,  the  whole  company  returns  to 
the  mansion  of  the  deceased,  where  a  number  of  cattle  are  killed  for  the  consumption 
of  the  attending  crowd,  and  an  abundant  quantity  of  maize  and  senna  is  served  out, 
which  generally  proves  amply  sufficient  to  intoxicate  the  whole  party.  This  strange 
kind  of  commemoration  is  at  certain  intervals  renewed,  every  near  relation,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  striving  to  outvie  the  others  in  the  splendour  of 
the  entertainment  which  he  gives  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  and  in  the  frequency 
of  the  lamenting  visits  which  he  makes  to  the  tomb.  An  attendance  at  these  meet- 
ings is  considered  as  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a  family,  but  some 
of  the  more  sensible  of  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  of  the  nobility,  have  been  known 
to  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  whole  ceremony,  the  Ras  himself,  since  his 
accession  to  power,  having  attended  only  three,  two  of  which  were  those  of  his 
brothers.  The  superior  class  of  inhabitants,  I  may  also  observe,  never  mutilate  their 
temples  by  tearing  off  the  skin,  nor  do  they  otherwise  go  into  any  extraordinary  excess 
of  grief  on  these  occasions." 

Besides  the  people  who  are  considered  as  the  true  Abyssinians,  various  tribes 
are  included  in  this  wide  tract  of  country.  The  province  of  Wojjerat  contains  a  class 
of  people,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  who  settled  in 
the  country  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  and  pride  themselves  on  the  dis- 
tinction which  this  circumstance  confers.  They  are  the  most  powerful  men  in  Abyssinia, 
being  taller  and  stouter  than  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  fidelity  to 
their  rulers  has  become  proverbial.  They  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  when  Mr. 
Pearce  passed  through  their  country  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness.  They  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  in  India,  which 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  one,  proud  of  their  descent  from  a  race  of  warriors,  and  left  in  a  mountainous 
country  and  temperate  climate  to  fight  their  way,  and  maintain  their  character  among 
a  race  of  savages,  have  preserved  their  independence.  The  others,  were  the  offspring 
of  petty  traders,  and  by  living  in  a  sultry  climate,  and  indulging  in  all  the  enervating 
practices  of  Indian  cities,  soon  sunk  into  a  more  contemptible  set  of  beings  than  the 
natives  themselves. 

A  people  called  Duba  inhabit  the  country  south  of  Wojjerat.     They  are  one  of 
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the  insulated  tribes  of  Negroes  who  are  occasionally  interspersed  throughout 
Africa.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Abyssinian  history,  they  were  considered 
as  a  formidable  band  of  plunderers,  but  have  lately  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
their  independence. 

After  passing  through  this  tribe  and  proceeding  south,  Mr.  Pearce  arrived  at 
Iyah,  a  place  then  possessed  by  a  tribe  of  the  Galla,  the  chief  of  whom  was  distin- 
guished by  his  ferocity.  Mr.  P.  declared  that  he  saw  him  drink  a  great  part  of 
a  horn  full  of  warm  blood  from  the  neck  of  a  cow  ;  though  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
followers  would  eat  the  flesh  till  it  had  been  broiled.  This  tribe  is  called  Assubo 
Galla,  by  the  Abyssinians,  from  their  having  conquered  the  country  of  Asab.  Pagan- 
ism still  maintains  its  ground  among  them,  and  the  wanza-tree  is  held  sacred,  but 
no  authentic  account  of  their  worship  has  been  obtained.  The  country  which  they 
inhabit  is  one  continued  forest,  where  they  pass  a  rude  and  uncultivated  life, 

"  The  earth  their  bed,  their  canopy  the  sky," 

engaged  in  pastoral  occupations,  or  in  making  predatory  inroads  on  the  territories 
of  their  neighbours. 

The  Agows  are  a  people  who  inhabit  the  country  between  Lasta  and  the  bor- 
ders of  Shire,  and  live  principally  on  the  banks  of  the  large  rivers.  Tradition  says 
they  were  anciently  worshippers  of  the  Nile,  and  they  were  not  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity till  the  17th  century  ;  but  they  are  now  more  particular  in  attending  to  its 
duties  than  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  are  very  regular 
in  their  morning  devotions,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  repair  early  to 
the  door  of  the  chief,  where  they  recite  their  prayers  in  a  sort  of  rude  chorus.  They 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  their  former  consequence,  and  declare  they  were  never 
conquered  except  by  the  people  of  Tigre.  "  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  there  exists 
among  the  Agows  a  peculiar  prejudice  against  furnishing  water  to  a  stranger,  so 
that,  when  Mr.  Pearce  occasionally  visited  their  huts,  he  found  the  occupiers  always 
ready  to  supply  him  with  milk  and  bread,  but  never  with  the  first-mentioned 
necessary.  As  water  did  not  appear  to  be  difficult  to  procure  in  the  count ry,  the 
aversion  to  bestowing  it  may  possibly  arise  from  some  ancient  superstition  or 
veneration  of  the  waters,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Nile  ;  an  idea  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  that  people  always  selecting  the  banks  of  the 
great  branches  of  this  river  for  their  residence." 

Several  tribes  inhabit  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  among  whom 
the  Hazorta  is  one  of  the  best  known.  A  party  of  these  accompanied  Mr.  Salt  in 
his  journey  into  the  interior.  Nothing,  he  says,  can  be  more  distinct  than  these 
people  when  shut  up  in  towns,  or  roaming  through  the  desert ;  in  the  former  case, 
they  exhibit  a  servile  and  abject  demeanor,  while  in  the  latter,  their  behaviour 
assumes  the  opposite  extreme,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of  inso- 
lent independence.  On  one  of  the  evenings  of  their  encampment,  they  formed  a 
semicircle,  and  amused  themselves  with  one  of  their  native  dances.  They  at viun- 
panied  a  single  tom-tom,  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  hissing,  and  only  one  person  danced 
at  a  time.  He  advanced  in  front  of  the  rest,  keeping  up  a  constant  motion  with  his 
feet,  while  his  body,  and  particularly  his  shoulders  and  his  breast,  were  agitated 
with  writhing  gestures  which,  as  they  proceeded,  became  too  violent  to  be  continued. 
The  person  thus  exhausted  retired,  and  another  took  his  place.  The  peculiar  scene 
with  which  they  were  surrounded  greatly  heightened  the  wild  and  fantastic  effect. 

South  of  the  Hazorta,  other  independent  tribes  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  as  far  as  the  parallel  chain  of  mountains  that  runs  nearly  to  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandel.  Though  these  tribes  are  independent  of,  and  sometimes  hostile  to,  each  other, 
they  all  speak  the  same  language,  and  are  considered  as  Dunakil,  or  tribes  of  Dan- 
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kali  Their  united  forces  are  estimated  at  6000  men.  "Tliese  tribes  profi  U 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  of  which,  however,  they  know  little  more  than  the  name  ; 
they  have  neither  priests  nor  mosques  in  their  country.  In  their  manners  they 
are  rude  and  uncultivated,  leading  a  wandering  life  among  the  hills,  and  shift- 
ing about  as  occasion  requires  from  station  to  station,  in  search  of  pasture  for  their 
cattle.  Each  tribe  is  perfectly  independent,  though  all  are  ready  on  a  short  warn- 
ing to  unite  for  a  common  cause,  and  being  daring,  resolute,  and  active,  their  num- 
bers would  render  them  a  formidable  enemy  were  it  not  for  their  want  of  arms,  their 
poverty  not  allowing  more  than  one  in  ten  to  possess  a  spear,  a  knife,  or  any  other 
weapon  of  offence. 

"  The  women  on  the  coast  present  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  featares,  and 
whenever  we  entered  their  huts,  were  very  civil  in  offering  us  a  seat,  and  in  afford- 
ing us  a  draught  of  water,  which  was  the  only  refreshment  their  poverty  could 
supply.  Of  every  other  article  of  subsistence,  a  scarcity  prevails  throughout  the 
country.  Indeed,  no  people  in  the  world  are  so  straitened  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
a  little  jumarry  bread,  a  small  quantity  of  fish,  an  inadequate  supply  of  goats'  and 
camels'  milk,  and  a  kid  on  very  particular  occasions,  constitute  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence.  In  the  interior  they  live  a  little  better,  and  possess  large  droves  of 
cattle,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  yield  abundance  of  milk.  As  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  cultivation  of  the  ground  in  practice  among  this  people,  it  may 
be  strictly  termed  a  pastoral  nation.  All  the  nations,  both  men  and  women,  have 
an  extraordinary  craving  after  tobacco,  they  smoke  it,  take  it  in  the  form  of  snuff, 
and  are  in  the  habitual  practice  of  chewing  it,  which  in  a  certain  degree,  I  imagine, 
satisfies  the  calls  of  hunger.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  single  piece  of 
Arabian  or  Abyssinian  cloth  loosely  wrapt  round  the  body,  and  their  hair,  which  is 
crisped,  is  curiously  dressed  out,  frizzed,  powdered  with  brown  dust,  and  covered 
with  grease  in  a  similar  way  to  that  practised  by  the  Hazorta  and  other  tribes  on 
the  coast.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  somewhat  more  modest  than  that  of  the  men, 
though  not  very  appropriate  to  their  sex,  part  of  it  being  formed  of  a  loose  covering, 
resembling  a  species  of  drawers,  the  edges  of  which  are  variously  ornamented  with 
kowries  and  other  shells.  Their  hair  is  plaited  in  small  ringlets,  and  their  arms  and 
legs  are  adorned  with  bracelets  of  ivory  and  silver.  The  drudgery  of  the  house,  such  as 
grinding  corn,  baking  the  bread,  and  fetching  the  water,  is  as  usual  allotted  to  the 
females ;  while  the  males  pass  their  time  in  tending  their  cattle,  or  more  frequently 
in  smoking  and  idleness. 

"  Their  huts  are  constructed  in  the  shape  of  the  wigwams  of  the  American 
Indians,  and  are  covered  with  mats  formed  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  doom-tree. 
Each  hut  is  generally  divided  into  two  or  three  compartments,  and  their  only  fur- 
niture consists  of  a  few  rude  couches,  some  cooking  utensils,  and  a  large  jar  for 
holding  water.  When  a  marriage  takes  place,  at  which  time  great  rejoicings  are 
made,  an  intoxicating  kind  of  liquor,  called  booza,  is  supplied  by  the  friends,  and 
the  foot  of  a  kid  is  cut  off,  and  hung  up  in  the  house  of  the  chief,  to  serve  as  a  rude 
kind  of  calendar  to  mark  the  event." 

The  peculiar  antipathy  which  the  Danakil  manifest  to  the  flesh  of  common  fowls, 
and  the  pyramidical  form  of  their  tombs,  are  circumstances  strongly  indicative  of 
Egyptian  origin. 

3.  The  South-East  Coast. 

Although  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Guardafui,  in  the  12th 
degree  of  north,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  about  the  25th  degree  of  south  latitude,  has  been 
visited  and  colonized  by  Europeans  for  many  centuries,  there  is  scarcely  an  equal 
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extent  on  the  globe,  respecting  which  less  is  known.  A  few  brief  notices  relative  to 
detached  points  must  therefore  suffice  for  this  general  sketch. 

From  the  southern  confines  of  Abyssinia,  to  about  the  10th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  the  country  is  peopled  by  a  variety  of  tribes,  respecting  whom  too  little  is 
known  to  enable  the  geographer  to  delineate  either  the  territory  or  its  inhabitants 
with  any  confidence.  South  and  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  the  kingdom  of  Hurrur, 
and  various  tribes  of  the  Somauli,  stretch  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  gulf 
of  Aden  as  far  as  Cape  Guardafui,  and  for  several  degrees  south  of  that  point. 
They  are  succeeded  by  the  Galla  and  other  tribes  still  further  south  ;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  coast  is  represented  as  uniformly  uninteresting,  sandy,  and  sterile, 
though  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  is  abrupt  and  elevated.  From 
this  point  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  nothing  specific  is  known.  About  the  third 
degree  of  south  latitude  stands  the  city  of  Melinda,  in  a  kingdom  of  that  name. 
After  Vasco  de  Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  sailed  along  this 
shore  as  far  as  Melinda,  where  he  met  with  the  most  friendly  reception,  and  an  in- 
tercourse for  some  time  afterwards  subsisted  between  the  natives  and  the  Portuguese. 
The  prosperity  of  the  latter  in  the  oriental  world  rendered  them  overbearing,  and 
a  quarrel  ensued  between  them  and  the  natives  of  Melinda,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  included  among  the  tributaries  to  that 
power,  till  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Arabs,  by  whom  it  is  still  retained.  Melinda  is  a  large  handsome  town.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  constructed  of  stone  ;  but  most  of  the  churches  and  edifices  erected 
by  the  Portuguese  are  now  in  ruins.  There  is  no  regular  harbour,  and  ships  are 
therefore  obliged  to  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  It  is,  however,  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  is  frequented  by  vessels  from  the  Red  Sea,  Arabia, 
and  India,  and  by  caravans  from  the  interior.  These  last  bring  gold,  copper,  wax, 
and  drugs,  which  the  natives  export  in  exchange  for  silks,  cottons,  linens,  and  vari- 
ous European  articles.  The  vicinity  cf  the  town  consists  of  a  beautiful  plain,  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  gardens,  in  which  the  various  fruits  of  the  climate  abound. 
Cattle  are  also  plentiful,  but  the  place  is  seldom  visited  by  European  vessels,  and 
the  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  interior  of  the  kingdom  has 
not  been  explored. 

South  of  Melinda,  the  coast  of  Zanzebar  stretches  through  several  degrees,  and 
forms  a  wide  bay,  which  terminates  at  Cape  Delgado,  about  the  10th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. This  part  of  the  country  is  involved  in  equal  obscurity  with  the  former,  but  some 
small  islands  that  lie  off  the  coast  are  better  known,  and  will  be  briefly  described 
in  a  following  article. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese  on  this  coast  has  long  been  extensive.  At 
the  height  of  their  power,  it  spread  from  Socotra  on  the  north,  to  the  Cape  of  Delngo 
on  the  south,  and  it  still  extends  from  Cape  Delgado  on  one  side,  to  Inhambane  on 
the  other,  embracing  about  13  degrees  of  latitude.  The  most  southern  settlement 
on  this  line  of  coast  was  a  small  fort  at  Cape  Corrientes.  They  also  have  another 
at  Inhambane.  Both  of  them  are  annexed  to  Sofala,  and  maintained  for  collecting 
the  ivory,  which  the  neighbouring  forests  supply  in  great  abundance.  Sofala,  which 
some  have  supposed  to  be  the  Ophir  of  scripture,  is  but  a  miserable  village,  though 
the  contiguous  country  is  extremely  fertile,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  Mozam- 
bique with  rice  and  several  kinds  of  excellent  fruit.  The  settlements  of  Mozam- 
bique and  Sofala,  with  a  few  other  small  dependent  forts,  are  now  all  that  remain  to 
Portugal,  of  what  was  once  proudly  denominated  the  sovereignty  of  Eastern  Africa. 

Though  the  value  of  this  colony  has  always  been  greatly  over-rated,  there 
exists  at  present  merely  a  shadow  of  its  former  grandeur.     The   authority  of  the 
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Portuguese  is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  forts  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  their  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  India  and  the  Brazils. 

The  city  of  Mozambique,  which  is  the  capital  of  this  boasted  African  empire, 
is  built  upon  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  has  a  commo- 
dious landing'  place,  to  which  the  vessels  lie  close.  The  population  was  lately 
about  500  Portuguese,  800  persons  of  Arabian  extraction,  and  1500  Negroes,  thus 
making  a  total  of  2800  inhabitants.  The  government  house  is  a  large,  but  dilapidated, 
building,  yet  its  interior  still  retains  some  of  its  ancient  splendour.  The  defence 
consists  of  a  strong  octagonal  fort,  in  which  about  80  rusty  cannon  are  mounted  ; 
but  when  Mr.  Salt  was  there,  the  garrison  consisted  of  only  a  "  few  centinels,  some 
confined  felons,  and  two  or  three  old  women."  The  governor  and  a  few  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  have  country  houses  at  Mesuril,  which  stands  on  the  peninsula 
of  Cabaceiro,  near  the  head  of  the  bay ;  beyond  which,  their  dominion  scarcely  ex- 
tends, for  though  they  have  a  few  chiefs  which  they  invest  with  a  nominal  authority, 
and  from  whom  they  receive  a  small  tribute,  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  resist 
some  of  the  more  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior,  with  whom  they  are  fre- 
quently at  war.  The  Portuguese  have  likewise  two  or  three  small  settlements  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  Zambeze,  where  much  of  the  gold,  the  ivory,  and  many 
of  the  slaves  are  collected.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  three  or  four  days'  sail  south 
of  Mozambique,  and  the  first  place  on  its  banks,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  is 
Quilimanci,  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  sea.  It  is  a  depdt  of  merchan- 
dize, and  the  place  where  ships  transfer  their  cargoes  to  boats,  as  the  only  vessels 
that  can  go  up  the  river.  After  about  five  leagues,  the  water  becomes  fresh,  and  the 
torrent  rapid.  Aligators  are  common,  and  the  sea-horse  is  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  salt  water.  About  thirty  leagues  from  its  termination,  the  Zambeze  widens, 
and  another  branch,  called  Luabo,  flows  towards  the  south.  Thirty  leagues  above  the 
separation  of  the  Luabo  is  Serra,  which  is  therefore  nearly  250  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  contains  about  2000  inhabitants.  Serra 
is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  governed  by  a  commandant,  who  is  subordinate  to  the 
governor  of  Mozambique.  The  chief  mart,  in  the  interior,  for  gold,  is  Manica,  which 
is  situated  nearly  20  days' journey  south-west  of  Serra.  About  60  leagues  above 
this  place  is  Ttte,  another  of  the  Portuguese  depdts  for  their  European  merchandize, 
and  the  collectingof  'articles  from  the  interior.  The  principal  mart  beyond  Tete,  which 
the  Portuguese  are  allowed  to  visit,  is  Zumbo,  which  is  about  a  month's  journey  from 
the  latter  place.  Nearly  all  this  part  of  the  interior  is  peopled  by  independent 
tribes,  the  Portuguese  only  claiming  some  places  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
these  they  are  scarcely  able  to  retain.  The  two  tribes  that  are  best  known  are  the 
Motijou  and  the  Makooa.  "  The  Monjou  are  negroes  of  the  ugliest  description,  hav- 
ing high  cheek  bones,  thick  lips,  small  knots  of  woolly  hair  like  pepper-corns  on 
their  heads,  and  skins  of  a  deep  shining  black.  Their  arms  consist  of  bows  and 
arrows,  and  very  short  spears  and  iron  shafts.  Their  bows  are  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, being  plain,  long,  and  formed  of  one  stick  ;  their  arrows  long,  barbed, 
and  poisoned.  Each  man,  besides  his  bow  and  quiver,  carries  a  small  apparatus  for 
lighting  a  fire,  which  consists  simply  of  two  pieces  of  a  particular  kind  of  dark- 
coloured  wood,  one  of  which  is  flat,  and  the  other  rounded  like  a  pencil.  The  lat- 
ter held  erect  on  the  centre  of  the  former,  is  rubbed  briskly  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands  till  it  excites  a  flame,  which  it  does  not  require  more  than  a  minute  to 
effect.  A  mode  of  producing  fire  similar  to  this  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  have 
been  practised  by  a  tribe  of  Nuba,  which  he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sennaur."  The  country  of  this  tribe  is  supposed  to  be  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  north-west  of  Mozambique. 

"  The  Makooa,  or  Makooana,  as  they  are  often  called,  comprise  a  people  con- 
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sisting  of  a  number  of  very  powerful  tribes  lying  behind  Mosambique,  which  extends 
northward  as  far  as  Melinda,  and  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zambeze, 
while  hordes  of  the  same  nation  are  to  be  found  in  a  south-west  direction,  perhaps 
almost  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caffres,  bordering  on  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope."  "  The  Makooa  are  a  strong  athletic  race  of  people,  very  formidable,  and 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  making  incursions  into  the  small  tracts  of  territory 
which  the  Portuguese  possess  on  the  coast.  Their  enmity  is  inveterate,  and  is  con- 
fessed to  have  arisen  from  the  shameful  practices  of  the  traders  who  have  gone 
among  them  to  purchase  slaves.  They  fight  chiefly  with  spears,  darts,  and  poisoned 
arrows."  "  In  addition  to  the  bodily  strength  of  the  Makooa,  may  be  added  the 
deformity  of  their  visage,  which  generally  augments  the  ferocity  of  their  aspect. 
They  are  very  fond  of  tattooing  their  skins,  and  they  practise  it  so  rudely,  that  they 
sometimes  raise  the  marks  an  eighth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface."  They  generally 
make  a  stripe  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  and  another  from  ear  to  ear,  giving  the 
face  the  appearance  of  being  sewed  together  in  four  parts.  "  They  file  their  teeth  to 
a  point,  in  a  manner  that  gives  the  whole  set  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  saw,  and  this 
separation,  to  my  surprise,  does  not  injure  either  their  whiteness  or  their  durability. 
They  are  likewise  equally  fantastic  in  the  mode  of  dressing  their  hair  ;  some  shave 
only  one  side  of  the  head,  others  both  sides,  leaving  a  kind  of  crest  extending  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  a  few  are  content  to  wear  simply  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
their  foreheads.  They  pierce  the  gristle  of  the  nose,  and  suspend  to  it  ornaments 
made  of  copper  or  of  bone.  The  protrusion  of  their  upper  lip  is  more  conspicuous  than 
in  any  other  race  of  men  I  have  seen,  and  the  women  in  particular  consider  it  as  so 
necessary  a  feature  of  beauty,  that  they  take  especial  care  to  elongate  it  by  introdu- 
cing into  the  centre  a  small  circular  piece  of  ivory,  wood,  or  iron,  as  an  additional 
ornament.  The  form  of  the  females  approximates  to  that  of  the  Hottentot  women, 
the  spine  being  curved,  and  the  hinder  parts  protruding  ;  and,  indeed,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  disagreeable  object  to  look  at  than 
a  middle-aged  woman  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  the  Makooa."  Wild  as  the  Makooa 
are  in  their  independent  state,  they  become  extremely  docile  as  slaves,  and  when  par- 
tially admitted  to  freedom,  and  enrolled  as  soldiers,  may  at  all  times  be  relied  upon. 
On  the  north  side  of  Cape  Corrientes  are  the  Port  and  Bay  of  Inhambane.  A 
considerable  extent  of  country  towards  the  interior  also  bears  the  same  name,  but 
this  is  very  little  known,  as  the  Portuguese  have  only  a  small  fort  on  the  coast.  A 
little  further  south,  in  26°  of  latitude,  is  Delagoa  Bay,  which  forms  a  deeper  inlet 
than  any  other  on  this  coast.  The  bay  itself  is  spacious  and  extends  about 
twenty  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  or  eight  from  east  to  west.  Three 
rivers  flow  into  it,  the  northern  one  is  the  Manica,  the  entrance  of  which  is  obstructed 
by  a  sand-bank.  The  southern  river  is  the  Machavanna,  which  is  navigable  for 
about  30  leagues  from  the  sea  for  vessels  that  draw  six  feet  water.  The  river  Delagoa 
is  the  central  stream,  and  may  be  navigated  for  200  miles  from  its  mouth  by  large 
boats,  and  for  more  than  40  miles  by  vessels  drawing  12  feet  water.  The  Bay  is 
much  frequented  by  whales,  and  the  ships  that  visit  it  are  generally  South-Sea  whalers. 
Wood  and  water  are  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  soil  is  a  rich  black  mould, 
and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  supposed  to  amount  nearly  to  two  thousand,  are  repre- 
sented as  mild  in  disposition,  and  quick  in  apprehension ;  but  it  does  nut  appear 
that  the  Portuguese  have  made  any  attempts  to  introduce  civilization  among  them. 
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CENTRAL  AFRICA,1 


INCLUDING 


TOMBUCTOO,  HOUSSA,  CASSINA,  WANGARA,  BORNOU,  BERGOO, 
DARFUR,  KORDOFAN,  ASBEN,  AGHADES,  FEZZAN,  BORGOO,  AND 
BAMBARRA ;  WITH  OTHER  SMALLER  STATES  AND  TRIBES. 


THIS  division  of  Africa  includes  all  the  remainder  of  that  continent  not  described 
in  the  preceding  articles.  Though  some  particular  states  are  known,  the  greater 
part  of  it  still  affords  an  ample  field  for  discovery,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  geographical  delineation.  Nearly  the  whole  of  those 
vast  central  regions  between  Nigritia  and  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are 
a  complete  blank. 

Their  northern  and  broadest  part  is  occupied  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara, 
which  borders  on  the  fertile  belt  that  skirts  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  wide  waste  stretches  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  terminated  on  the  south  by  the  country  which  Europeans  denominate  Nigritia, 
but  which  the  Africans  call  Soudan,  and  sometimes  Affnoo.  The  extent  of  this  great 
ocean  of  dreary  sand  is  equal  to  half  that  of  Europe,  but  like  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  northern  skirts  of  Africa,  it  contains  several  islands, 
or  Oases,  of  great  beauty.  From  these  also  the  different  parts  of  the  desert  have 
received  particular  names,  as  the  desert  of  Barca,  Bilma,  Bornou,  &c.  The  eastern 
part  is  the  most  diversified  by  these  fertile  spots,  while  in  the  western,  from  the 
borders  of  Fezzan  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  not  only  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, but  more  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

This  region,  which  is  emphatically  called  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert,  varies 
from  750  to  800  miles  in  breadth,  and  double  that  in  length.  In  some  of  these 
insulated  spots  of  fertility,  interspersed  amidst  this  ocean  of  moving  sand,  the  inha- 
bitants are  so  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  that  they  are  frequently 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  other  tribes  for  ages,  while  some,  having  never  seen 
any  people  but  their  own  countrymen,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  earth  but  the  sands 
that  surround  them,  form  living  illustrations  of  the  Homeric  world.  The  sand  is 
the  River  Ocean,  that  girts  the  Oases,  as  the  silver  waves  encircled  the  typical  shield 
of  Achilles,  while  the  narrow  space  possessed  by  the  insulated  tribe  is  the  whole  world 
to  its  inhabitants. 

South  of  this  sandy  ocean  stretches  the  interesting  region  of  Nigritia,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  mysterious  Niger,  by  which  it  is  watered.  It  stretches 
from  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Darfur,  and  while  it  is  lost  in  the 
great  desert  on  the  north,  its  southern  limits  are  undefined.  The  course  and  termi- 
nation of  this  mysterious  river  are  the  most  interesting  problems  in  geography  that 
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remain  to  be  solved.  Nor  is  this  interest  of  modern  origin,  for  it  has  existed  from  the 
days  of  Herodotus.  That  eminent  Geographer  was  acquainted  with  the  adventure 
of  the  Nasamonian  youths,  but  all  the  early  geographers  considered  the  Niger  as  the 
remote  branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  the  sources  of  which  were  for  ages  the  princi- 
pal object  of  curiosity  and  inquiry  in  African  geography.  Strabo  did  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  on  this  topic,  being  apparently  restrained  by  the  prevailing  belief  of 
his  time,  that  the  Nile  originated  in  the  uninhabitable  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
that  its  sources  were  consequently  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  discovery.  Pliny 
and  Mela  had  greater  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  on  this  subject.  Some 
of  the  Roman  generals  had  penetrated  into  Sahara,  or  at  least  crossed  the  great 
chain  of  Atlas,  and  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  had  preserved  many  traditions  respect- 
ing the  interior.  Pliny  says  he  had  conversed  with  one  of  the  Roman  commanders 
who  had  crossed  the  western  parts  of  the  Atlas,  which  he  describes  as  being  constantly 
covered  with  snow.  After  quitting  the  southern  flanks  of  this  range,  he  traversed 
the  great  desert  of  black  dust,  which,  he  says,  the  heat  of  the  climate  rendered 
incapable  of  becoming  the  permanent  abode  of  human  beings,  and  then  reached  the 
banks  of  a  river  which  he  calls  the  Niger.  His  cursory  notice  of  the  great  desert, 
however,  is  rather  indicative  of  the  Tafilet  than  the  Niger,  being  the  termination  of 
his  journey,  and  though  the  heat  he  mentions  is  not  generally  applicable  to  the  region 
between  the  Atlas  and  the  Tafilet,  he  may  have  crossed  some  sandy  tract  in  that 
country,  which  has  since  been  described  as  only  fit  for  the  ostrich,  the  camel,  and 
the  date.  In  another  passage,  where  Pliny  traces  the  course  of  the  Nile,  he  evidently 
includes  the  Niger,  and  evinces  himself  an  advocate  for  the  identity  of  the  two 
rivers.  Mela  also  adopts  the  same  opinion,  and  a  passage  in  his  work  strikingly 
illustrates  the  small  progress  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  Niger,  from  that  remote 
period  to  the  present.  "  While  (says  he)  all  the  other  rivers  direct  their  course 
towards  the  ocean,  this  flows  towards  the  east,  and  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and 
whither  it  goes  is  quite  uncertain."  Ptolemy's  information,  however,  was  still  more 
correct  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  the  first  that  separated  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  considering  them  as  distinct  streams,  but  when  he  attempts  to  describe 
the  course  of  the  latter  river,  never  was  there  "  confusion  worse  confused."  No  idea 
of  the  river  is  presented  ;  nor  any  circumstance  mentioned,  from  which  the  direction 
of  its  current  can  be  deduced,  unless  it  be  the  situation  of  Nigrites  Palus,  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  he  must  have  considered  it  as  flowing  from  east  to  west,  and 
this  was  perhaps  the  very  idea  which  induced  him  to  deviate  from  the  opinion  of 
former  geographers,  in  disuniting  the  Nile  and  the  Niger. 

The  next  opinions  respecting  the  Niger  were  those  of  the  Arabian  geographers, 
who  all  identified  it  with  the  Nile  in  its  origin  and  early  course,  but  suppose  the  river 
afterwards  to  divide  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  flowed  northward  through 
Nubia  and  Egypt  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  other  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  or 
"  Sea  of  Darkness,"  as  they  denominated  their  circumambient  ocean.  The  European 
geographers  of  the  16rh  century  derived  their  ideas  relatively  to  this  part  of  the  world 
from  two  sources,  the  one,  the  description  of  Africa  by  Leo  AJricanus,  and  the 
other,  the  early  settlements  of  the  Portuguese.  Leo,  like  the  Arabians,  assigns  ;i 
western  direction  to  the  Niger,  but  separates  its  source  from  that  of  the  Nile,  and 
places  it  in  a  lake  south  of  Bornou.  The  Portuguese  having  discovered  the  mouths 
of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  conceiving  each  of  them  too 
small  for  the  estuary  of  the  Niger,  they  supposed  these  rivers  were  only  its  different 
outlets,  and  in  conformity  with  this  system  they  placed  Tombuctoo  at  one  third 
of  its  real  distance  from  the  sea,  which  brought  it  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Senegal. 
Delisle,  in  his  map  of  Nigritia,  assigns  the  Niger  the  same  westerly  course  as  his 
predecessors,  but  makes  it  enter  the  sea  by  the  Senegal  only.  In  the  map  of  the  world, 
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however,  which  he  published  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  Niger  and  the  .Senegal  are 
represented  as  twodistiiiot  streams  issuing  from  two  lakes  near  each  other,and  flowing 
in  opposite  directions,  the  latter  to  the  sea,  and  the  former  to  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, in  which  he  followed  the  data  of  Edrisi.  D'Anviliecontinued  these  corrections,  and 
in  a  Memoir  "  on  the  rivers  of  the  interior  of  Africa,"  read  to  the  French  Academy  in 
1 755,  he  not  only  t  reated  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal  as  separate  rivers,  the  one  fluwiag 
west  to  the  sea,  and  the  other  east  to  a  lake  in  Wangara,  hut  he  adds  a  third  river  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  which  runs  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  Niger.  In  this 
separation,  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal  were  both  made  to  spring  from  the  lake  Dib- 
ble, which  was  divided  into  two  parts  to  allow  the  one  to  take  its  eastern  and  the 
other  its  western  direction.  The  part  of  the  Niger  west  of  this  lake  was,  therefore, 
assigned  to  the  Senegal,  and  made  to  flow  towards  the  west  instead  of  the  east  ;  and 
this  error  remained  uncorrected,  till  it  vanished  before  the  intrepidity  of  Mungo  Park. 

By  these  discoveries  the  origin  and  course  of  the  Niger  became  well  ascertained 
as  far  as  Houssa,  and  the  theories  were  in  consequence  changed  from  these  points 
to  its  termination.  M.  Relchard,  of  Weimar,  not  satisfied  with  its  debouche  in  Wan- 
gara, advanced  the  hypothesis  of  its  passing  through  that  country  and  then  directing 
its  course  to  the  south-west  till  it  fell  into  the  Atlantic,  in  the  gulf  of  Benin.  After- 
wards, its  ending  in  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  was  an  idea  much  clierished,  but  the  late 
expeditions  have  not  realized  the  conjecture.  Should  the  information  of  Sidi  Hamet, 
as  stated  in  the  General  View,  prove  correct,  its  termination  will  soon  be  ascertained, 
and  not  only  a  new  feature  given  to  central  Africa,  but  a  new  tone  possibly  to  African 
society. 

Another  supposed  physical  feature  in  these  central  regions  of  Africa,  closely 
connected  with  the  preceding  topic,  is  El  Bahar  Soudan,  the  sea  of  Soudan.  Ali  Bey 
enters  into  a  disquisition  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  receptacle,  on  scientific 
principles,  and  then  gives  the  testimony  of  a  Morocco  merchant  who  had  resided 
several  years  at  Tombuctoo,  and  in  other  countries  of  Nigritia,  as  to  its  reality.  He 
states  his  having  accidentally  met  with  this  merchant  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  to 
Tripoli,  and  considered  his  testimony  as  authentic. 

Besides  other  particulars,  this  merchant  stated  "  the  Nile-Abiad  (the  Nile  of  the 
Negroes,  or  Niger)  takes  its  direction  towards  the  interior  of  Africa,  there  it  forms 
a  vast  sea,  which  has  no  communication  with  other  seas.  In  this  sea  the  barks  of 
the  Negroes  navigate  forty-eight  days  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  and  always  without 
being  able  to  see  the  opposite  coast."  This  information  was  obtained  in  the  autumn 
of  1805,  but  not  published  till  1816. — In  1809,  Mr.  Jackson  published  his  account 
of  Morocco,  in  which  he  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  guides  to  the  caravans,  the 
merchants  of  Soudan,  and  other  sources,  that  this  sea  is  situated  fifteen  days'  journey 
east  of  Tombuctoo,  which  coincides  with  the  position  assigned  it  by  Ali  Bey. 

These  are  the  principal  physical  features  of  central  Africa.  Others  have  been 
mentioned,  but  they  are  still  more  conjectural.  The  mountains  of  Kong  rise 
towards  the  western  coast,  and  between  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger. 
They  have  been  supposed  to  intersect  the  central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  join  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  would  altogether  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  outlet 
of  the  Niger  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa. 

No  part  of  the  globe  exhibits  more  striking  contrasts  than  the  regions  of  Sene- 
gambia,  Soudan,  and  Sahara.  The  country  and  its  productions  are  completely 
opposed  ;  even  the  natives,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  they  have  contracted  for 
ages,  with  the  congeniality  of  their  commerce  and  religion,  are  still  as  dissimilar  as 
the  regions  they  inhabit.  Independently  of  the  fertile  spots,  thinly  sprinkled  over 
the  great  desert,  and  rendered  delectable  by  the  contrast,  it  is  either  composed  of  a 
flat,  hard,  and  impenetrable  soil,  or  covered  with  moving  sands,  frequently  carried 
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away  by  the  winds,  or  raised  in  undulating  lines  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Hills 
-*)f  shells  and  pebbles,  intermixed  with  layers  of  mineral  salt,  white  as  snow,  and 
sometimes  darkened  with  masses  of  basaltic  rocks,  piled  upon  each  other,  and 
blended  with  petrified  trunks  of  trees,  afford  the  most  irrevocable  testimony  of  the 
ancient  revolutions  of  nature.  "  No  animal  but  the  greyish  ostrich  and  spotted 
leopard  interrupts  the  vast  silence  of  these  deserts.  Solitudes  of  desolation,  without 
verdure,  without  water, — over  which  the  eye  roams,  and  the  sight  is  bewildered, 
incapable  of  reposing  on  a  single  object.  The  dazzling  glare  of  the  sun  reflected 
in  these  plains,  as  by  a  burning  minor,  is  only  shaded  for  momentary  intervals,  by 
those  clouds  of  sand  which  some  hurricane  rolls  through  theair  in  enormous  columns, 
and  which  at  times,  condensing  in  the  atmosphere,  bury  whole  caravans  in  their 
descent,  or  driven  over  the  continent,  and  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  seem  to  mariners 
thick  mists  that  conceal  the  views  of  the  coast,  at  many  miles  distance.  At  times, 
too,  a  breath  of  wind,  light  but  rapid,  and  scorching  like  a  flame,  will  suffocate 
both  men  and  animals  that  are  not  ready  enough  in  turning  aside,  or  falling  pros- 
trate to  avoid  its  destructive  hiflatus. 

"  In  these  burning  climates,  the  want  of  water,  where  the  provision  of  it  is 
insufficient  or  exhausted,  brings  on  inevitable  death,  with  torments  that  cannot  be 
described.  An  extreme  aridity  shrivels  up  the  skin  ;  the  eyes  turn  red  and  fiery  ;  a 
fainting  sickness,  increasing  with  every  fresh  beat  of  the  pulse ;  the  palpitating  res- 
piration interrupted  with  violent  pain ;  large  tears  dropping,  as  if  by  violence,  from 
eyes  dried  up — and  in  a  few  moments,  if  not  relieved,  the  sufferer  loses  all  feeling, 
and  breathes  his  last.  The  unexpected  drought  of  a  single  spring,  a  false  reckoning 
in  the  distances,  an  error  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  any  mischance  happening  to 
the  skins  that  contain  the  provision  of  water,  have  frequently  proved  the  death,  in 
this  frightful  shape,  of  thousands  of  individuals,  with  all  their  cattle." 

Such,  however,  is  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Arabic  Moors,  and  which  they 
feel  the  utmost  reluctance  to  quit,  because  no  other  region  of  the  globe  offers  them 
the  same  opportunities  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  and  propensities  they  have 
contracted  from  their  earliest  existence.  Fierce,  active,  warlike — they  adore  liberty, 
and  despise  other  people,  especially  such  as  are  pent  up  in  cities,  and  attached  to 
the  soil.  They  delight  in  travelling,  commerce,  and  war,  and  they  roam  over  the 
great  desert  in  all  directions,  with  their  horses,  camels,  goats,  and  their  whole  wealth. 
They  not  only  visiteverypart  of  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  but  to  acquire  the  titles 
of  Hadji  and  Sid!,  (pilgrim  and  saint,)  they  even  pass  the  boundaries  of  that  conti- 
nent, and  visit  Mecca.  Their  dwelling  is  the  tent,  and,  interdicted  by  their  religion 
from  every  intoxicating  liquor,  their  repast  is  frugal,  and  their  beverage  water, 
except  when  they  partake  of  the  rich  juice  of  the  palm.  Their  chief  occupation  is 
tending  their  cattle,  but  they  also  manufacture  with  much  adroitness  all  their  neces- 
saries, except  fire-arms,  which  they  procure  from  Europeans.  We  have  already  given 
a  sketch  of  the  personal  appearance  and  character  of  these  wanderers  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Northern  Africa.  The  Moor,  however,  always  considers  his  tent  as  a 
sacred  asylum,  in  which  if  his  bitterest  enemy  seek  refuge  he  may  sleep  in  peace. — 
Such  is  the  desert,  and  such  are  its  inhabitants. 

In  Senegambia  and  Soudan  the  face  of  Nature  is  reversed.  "  Majestic  forests 
rise,  immense  lakes  spread  out,  extensive  rivers  roll,  every  where  appear  limpid  waters, 
verdant  umbrage,  cultivated  fields,  enormous  trees,  the  colossi  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, are  the  natural  growth,  and  there  wander  the  largest  of  the  animal  creation 
known  in  our  globe.  In  these  fertile  regions  the  water,  air,  plants,  interior  soil, 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  beds  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  and  marshes, 
yield  the  spectacle  of  a  perpetual  agitation.  Here  Nature  is  incessantly  exhibiting 
ber  productive  faculties,  and  the  phenomena  of  life  and  animation  appear  every  hour 
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under  thousands  of  different  forms  and  colours.  The  Negroes  are  in  possession  of 
these  countries — a  race  of  men  essentially  distinct  from  all  others.  Though  neigh- 
bours to  the  Moors,  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  their  manners,  character, 
habits,  inclinations,  and  physical  conformation.  Addicted  to  a  kind  of  carelessness 
which  nothing  can  equal — light  and  fickle,  the  Negro  is  a  stranger  to  the  cares  of 
ambition, and  the  chagrin  of  privations;  hiswants  are  few  and  easy  to  be  gratified,  from 
the  beauty  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  without  taking  long  journies,  or 
sustaining  painful  labours.  At  his  feet  the  indigo  and  the  cotton-tree  grow  without 
culture.  Half  an  ell  of  cloth  is  his  whole  wardrobe.  Some  feet  of  timber  ill  cut, 
some  reeds,  straw,  and  leaves,  suffice  to  rear  him  an  habitation.  A  trunk  of  the 
veybu  hollowed,  serves  for  his  pirogue  or  canoe.  Twenty  days'  labour  in  a  year  will 
effectually  cultivate  the  fields  that  yield  his  most  essential  subsistence.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  selects  a  female  companion,  and  though  under  a  burning  sky,  desire 
in  him  is  not  a  raging,  devouring  passion.  Tranquil  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
forgetting  the  past,  content  with  the  present,  thoughtless  for  the  future — his  life 
passes  away  in  a  voluptuous  freedom  from  care — and  this  is  his  summum  bonum.  In 
the  coolness  of  the  night  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  will  deviate  into  expres- 
sions of  joy,  by  cadenced  movements  to  the  sound  of  instruments.  To  a  people  so 
satisfied,  every  thing  becomes  a  subject  of  fetes  and  divertisements — ceremonies, 
receptions,  births,  marriages,  duties  rendered  to  the  Gods,  even  funerals,  these  all 
terminate  in  songs  and  dances." 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Tombuctoo. 

This  kingdom  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the  Niger,  and  in  the  same  longitude 
as  the  eastern  part  of  England,  but  its  extent  and  boundaries  are  unknown.  It  is 
generally  considered  to  be  in  a  great  measure  a  level  tract  extending  from  the 
northern  banks  of  the  Niger  to  the  confines  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  is  about 
three  days'  journey.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  fertile,  producing 
rice,  millet,  Indian  corn,  and  other  sorts  of  grain.  Wheat  and  barley  are  yielded 
on  the  plains.  Coffee  and  indigo  grow  wild  ;  and  the  latter  is  cultivated  for  the  fine 
blue  dye,  which  is  used  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  country.  Bees  are  kept 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  honey  is  chiefly  consumed  in  the  country.  Cocoa-nuts, 
dates,  and  water-melons  are  plentiful,  and  all  grow  spontaneously.  They  have  also 
figs  and  pine-apples,  with  sweet  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and  beans,  which,  as  well 
as  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  are  all  objects  of  cultivation.  Goats  are  numerous 
and  large,  the  sheep  are  also  large,  but  the  cattle  and  horses  are  small.  The  latter 
are  of  the  desert  breed,  and  will  bear  astonishing  fatigue.  They  have  also  camels, 
or  Heries,  that  will  travel  from  Tombuctoo  to  Tafaelt  in  five  or  six  days.  The 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  are  described  as  full  of  game  and  wild  beasts  ;  and 
lions,  tigers,  and  other  ferocious  animals  are  often  heard  in  the  adjacent  forests,  or 
seen  near  the  city.  Hares  and  rabits  abound,  but  the  only  dog  the  inhabitants 
keep  is  a  kind  of  greyhound.  There  are  also  wolves,  antelopes,  foxes,  baboons, 
porcupines,  and  a  large  kind  of  rat  that  inhabits  the  river.  Provisions  of  all  kinds 
are  plentiful  in  this  kingdom,  among  which  is  the  flesh  of  elephants,  said  by  the 
Moorish  merchants  to  taste  like  beef,  though  it  is  quite  white.  These  animals 
abound  in  the  woods,  and  particularly  on  the  south  of  the  Niger.  The  elephant  of 
Tombuctoo  is  represented  as  very  fierce,  so  that  when  the  natives  are  in  a  situation 
to  be  exposed  to  their  attacks,  they  always  blow  a  horn,  the  noise  of  which  frightens 
them  away.  They  are  frequently  hunted,  and  driven  into  the  river,  when  the  hunters 
get  upon  their  backs  and  destroy  them.  At  other  times  they  entrap  or  drive  them 
into  pits,  and  there  kill  them.  A  few  are  sometimes  caught  and  tamed.  Domestic 
animals  are  not  numerous.     The  natives  ride  on  the  cow,  which  is  described  as 
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having  a  protuberance  on  its  shoulders,  and  as  being  larger  than  that  of  India. 
Goats  are  kept  for  their  milk,  which  is  much  used  by  the  natives.  Voracious  cro- 
codiles abound  in  the  river,  and  are  harpooned.  The  Niger  has  also  abundance  of 
fish,  among  which  is  a  species  of  salmon. 

It  is  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  however,  that  has  at  all  times  been  the  grand 
object  of  European  curiosity.  This  interest  not  only  arose  from  the  mystery  in 
which  it  has  always  been  enveloped,  but  was  heightened  by  the  reports  of  the  com- 
merce carried  on  there.  Tombuctoo,  (which  the  Moorish  merchants  invariably  call 
Timbuctoo,)  is  situated  on  a  plain,  encompassed  by  sand-hills,  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  the  Niger,  and  nearly  three  days'  journey  from  the  confines  of  Sahara.  A 
river  flows  past  the  city,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Niger.  This  celebrated  city 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  610  of  the  Hegira,  or  1213  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  soon  after  became  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state,  and  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  of  Soudan,  by  numerous  caravans  repairing  thither  from  Sennaar, 
Nubia,  Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  and  various  Oases  of  the  desert. 
It  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall  nearly  12  feet 
high,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs.  There 
are  three  gates,  which  are  closed  at  night,  and  the  whole  is  encompassed  with  a  dry 
ditch,  except  opposite  the  gates.  Shabeeny  estimates  the  population  of  Tombuctoo 
at  40,000,  exclusively  of  slaves  and  strangers,  and  M.  fValckenaer,  who  has  devoted 
much  learned  research  to  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  considers  the  most  moderate 
computation  as  giving  100,000  for  the  whole  population.  Many  of  the  merchants 
who  visit  Tombuctoo  become  so  much  attached  to  the  place  that  they  settle  there. 
The  houses  have  seldom  more  than  one  floor,  and  occupy  a  large  space. 

They  are  capacious  and  square,  with  a  space  in  the  centre  into  which  the  doors 
open.  These  are  large  and  supply  the  place  of  windows,  which  seem  never  to  have 
entered  into  the  architectural  plans  of  Tombuctoo.  Contiguous  to  the  door  that 
forms  the  entrance  into  the  area,  a  building,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  serves  for  the 
reception  of  the  visitors,  who  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  females  of  the  family,  whose 
apartments  are  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  building.  The  rooms  have  scarcely  any 
furniture  but  beds,  mats,  and  carpets.  The  houses,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
do  not  appear  to  be  arranged  in  streets,  but  to  be  irregularly  interspersed  over  the 
large  space  which  the  city  covers.  The  king's  palace  is  composed  of  mud,  clay,  and 
grass,  and  consists  of  eight  or  ten  small  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  surrounded  by  a 
mud-wall  that  encloses  about  half  an  acre  of  ground. 

Adams  asserts  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Tombuctoo  are  Negroes,  but  Hadjee 
Talub  and  others  affirm  that  there  are  Moors  as  well  as  Negroes,  though  they  allow 
the  great  preponderance  of  the  latter.  All  religions  are  tolerated,  but  the  blacks 
seem  to  have  neither  priests  nor  forms  of  public  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
stout  healthy  race,  and  grease  themselves  to  make  the  skin  smooth  and  shining.  The 
females  are  represented  as  very  handsome.  Both  sexes  make  incisions  in  their  faces, 
and  stain  them  blue.  Adams  describes  the  people  as  dirty,  but  very  fond  of  orna- 
ments, the  women  wearing  brass  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  in  their  ears.  As  this 
sailor  was  considered  a  great  curiosity,  he  was  often  gazed  at  by  the  queen  and 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  anil  hat!  thus  opportunities  of  seeing  the  costumes 
of  the  palace.  That  of  the  queen  was  a  shirt  of  blue  nankeen,  bordered  with  gold 
lace,  reaching  very  little  below  the  knee,  and  girt  about  the  body  with  a  girdle  of 
the  same  materials.  This,  with  a  blue  nankeen  turban  completed  the  dress.  She 
also  wore  ear-rings  of  gold,  and  sometimes  of  beads.  The  dress  of  the  other  females 
was  of  the  same  scanty  kind.  The  king  also  wore  a  blue  nankeen  frock,  with  gold 
epaulets,  and  sometimes  a  turban,  but  was  generally  bare-headed.  The  other  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  were  as  scantily  clothed.     They  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing. 
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Their  medicinal  practitioners  are  old  women,  and  their  remedies  roots  and  herbs. 
A  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines  is  indulged  by  such  as  can  afford  to  keep  them, 
and  it  is  considered  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  be  unmarried.  As  they  have  DO  religious 
ceremonies  when  living,  they  also  deposit  their  dead  without  any.  Cotton-cloths, 
and  some  other  articles  for  domestic  use,  are  made  by  the  women,  but  they  are 
greatly  inferior  to  such  as  are  imported.  The  people  of  Tombuctoo  measure  time 
by  days,  weeks,  and  lunar  months,  yet  few  of  them  can  ascertain  their  age.  They 
have  no  temples,  churches,  or  mosques,  nor  observe  any  sabbath,  but  hold  a  festival 
for  two  or  three  days  every  three  months. 

Kabra,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Niger,  is  the  port  of  Tombuctoo,  and  the 
chief  depot  of  its  merchandize.  This  city  has  long  been  considered  as  the  great 
emporium  of  central  Africa,  and  has  from  time  immemorial  carried  on  a  lucrative 
trade  with  Northern  Africa  and  Egypt,  which  is  conducted  by  caravan  merchants, 
who  cross  the  great  desert  between  September  and  April,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  plunder,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  The  Arabs 
denominate  this  desert  "  a  sea  without  water,"  and  the  drifting  of  the  sand  frequently 
justifies  the  expression.  But  as  these  hardy  adventurers  are  chiefly  Mahomedans, 
they  are  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  exhorted  to  temperance  by 
their  religion,  they  are  consequently  satisfied  with  a  few  dates,  and  a  little  water, 
and  travel  for  weeks  with  no  other  fare.  After  completing  their  day's  journey,  they 
pitch  their  tents,  say  their  prayers,  prepare  the  lashaw  (supper,)  and  then  sit  in 
circles  and  converse  till  slumber  "  hangs  heavy  on  their  eyes  ;"  when  they  sink  to 
rest,  and  rise  with  the  dawn  of  day  to  pursue  their  route  across  the  arid  desert  as 
before. 

The  articles  transported  by  the  merchants  trading  to  Tombuctoo,  consist  of 
linens,  muslins,  cambrics,  woollen-cloths,  coral,  beads,  amber,  silks,  refined  sugar, 
tea,  hayks,  shawls,  and  sashes,  with  brass  nails  and  other  manufactures.  Spices, 
tobacco,  and  salt,  are  also  sent  to  Soudan  through  the  same  channels.  The  articles 
that  meet  the  readiest  sale  are  salt,  tobacco,  scarlet-cloth,  and  English  printed 
cottons,  with  guns  and  pistols.  These  are  generally  exchanged  for  elephants'-teeth, 
slaves,  and  gold,  either  in  bags  of  about  an  ounce  each,  or  in  rings,  and  gums,  which 
are  chiefly  brought  there  from  the  other  central  countries  in  Africa.  Slaves  form  a 
very  prominent  article  in  the  commerce  of  Tombuctoo,  and  are  often  bartered  for 
very  trifling  articles.  They  are  originally  obtained  by  parties  that  go  out  about 
once  a  month  from  the  city  into  the  surrounding  country  to  capture  them. 

The  accommodations  for  merchants  at  Tombuctoo,  are  simple,  and  consist  of  a 
large  house  as  a  rendezvous,  having  an  open  space  in  the  middle,  surrounded  with 
rooms.  In  this,  camels,  horses,  drivers,  and  merchants  take  up  their  abode.  Each 
person  hires  one  or  more  of  these  rooms  for  the  reception  of  his  merchandize  and 
himself,  till  he  can  be  suited  with  a  house.  After  being  thus  settled,  the  merchant 
continues  to  sell  or  barter  his  different  articles  till  he  has  converted  them  into  native 
produce,  which  he  endeavours  to  do  by  September,  that  he  may  return  with  the 
caravan  that  sets  out  during  that  month.  There  are  no  shops  in  Tombuctoo,  but 
only  a  few  stalls  under  leather  tents  for  selling  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Tombuctoo  are  very  rich;  and  one  great  source  of  their 
wealth,  is  lending  gold-dust  and  slaves,  at  a  very  high  interest,  to  foreign  merchants, 
to  be  repaid  by  goods  from  Morocco  and  other  countries,  to  which  they  are  con- 
veyed. The  blacks  are  smiths,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  masons,  but  not 
weavers.  This  employment  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Arabs,  who  also  make  carpets 
like  those  of  Fez  and  Mesurata. 

Though  the  king  of  Tombuctoo  appears  to  be  a  despotic  monarch,  and  can  call 
upon  any  of  his  subjects  to  take  up  arms  at  pleasure,  he  cannot  employ  them 
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generally,  nor  dispose  of  them  as  slaves,  which  is  only  the  condition  of  criminals  and 
such  as  are  brought  from  other  countries.  The  government  is  managed  bV  a  divan 
of  thirteen  Alemmar,  or  learned  men,  who  are  triennially  appointed  by  the  kimr 
lhe  civil  jurisdiction  is  directed  by  a  Cadi,  assisted  by  twelve  others,  each  of  whom 
directs  his  attention  to  a  different  department  of  justice  ;  and  with  these  he  decides 
in  all  judicial  proceedings.  The  police  is  so  strict  that  robbery  and  house-breaking 
very  rarely  happen.  The  inhabitants  are  much  attached  to  their  native  country 
and  possess  a  greater  ease  and  suavity  of  manners  than  the  other  known  tribes  of 
the  interior ;  but  they  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  wear  numerous  charms  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  the  accidents  of  life.  Shabeeney  asserts  that  Tombuctoo 
is  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Houssa,  and  that  the  government  of  the  latter 
maintains  the  garrisons  in  the  former  kingdom.  In  time  of  war,  the  troops  of  Tom 
5E?°JE?PTal£  ?"Tnt  t0!2'000  <»•  ^OOO,  but  in  time  of  peace  not  to  more  than 
ouuu.   1  he  Arabs  in  the  neighbouring  country  can  supply  from  30,000  to  40,000  men. 

2.  Houssa. 
Houssa,  or  Haoussa,  is  an  extensive  country,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Nieer  and 
east  of  Tombuctoo.  Our  knowledge  of  it,  however,  is  very  imperfect.  It  was  first 
heard  or  by  Mr.  Park,  to  whom  it  was  represented  as  a  great  mart  beyond  Tombuctoo 
and  about  two  days'  journey  north  of  the  Niger.  The  accounts  respecting  this  place 
have  been  collected  from  merchants  who  trade  to  Soudan.  They  represent  it  as  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  that  name.  Houssa  was  described  to  Mr.  Horneman  as  an 
extensive  region,  stretching  along  the  Niger,  and  comprehending  several  inferior  states 
1  he  inhabitants  are  Negroes,  but  they  are  represented  as  not  quite  black,  and  as  bein^ 
very  intelligent.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Negroes  by  more  interesting 
countenances.  The  nose  is  small  but  not  flat.  Their  character  is  mild  and  their 
manner  courteous.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing,  singing,  and  all  kinds  of 
amusement,  in  which  the  females  excel.  They  accompany  their  singing  by  playinsr 
on  a  little  instrument  made  of  a  gourd,  with  a  skin  stretched  over  it  like  a  drum  The 
people  of  Houssa  are  also  distinguished  by  their  skill  and  industry,  as  well  as  by  a 
more  careful  cultivation  of  the  ground.  They  manufacture  great  quantities  of  cottons 
with  which  they  supply  Fezzan  and  other  places  ;  and  they  can  dve  all  colours  but 
scarlet.  Ihe  town  is  much  larger  than  Tombuctoo,  and  superior  to  any  other  north 
or  the  Niger,  except  Bornou. 

Shabeeny,  who  lived  two  years  at  Houssa,  represents  the  city  as  standing  on  a 
plain  nearly  south-east  of  Tombuctoo,  and  as  covering  almost  as  much  space  as 
London  in  which  he  had  also  resided  for  some  time.  It  is  without  any  encompassing 
wall,  and  the  houses  are  built  like  those  of  Tombuctoo,  and  are  arraneed  in  irreffn- 
lar  lanes  and  streets.  The  king's  palace  is  much  larger  at  Houssa  than  at  Tombuctoo 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  several  miles  in  circumference.  The  government 
is  despotic,  and  the  police  seems  to  be  well  maintained.  The  revenue  of  the  state 
arises  from  a  duty  upon  both  land  and  merchandize,  but  from  this  latter  foreign 
merchants  are  exempt,  as  an  encouragement  for  them  to  resort  thither. 

Houssa  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  merchants  visit  it  from  most  parts  of 
Atrica  ;  but  the  articles  ot  its  commerce  are  the  same  as  those  of  Tombuctoo  The 
inmnnA"a7eller  ,rePresents  the  ™y  ™  containing  from  70,000  to  80,000  horse,  and 
IU0,000  loot,  who  are  armed  with  matchlocks  and  bows. 

Gold  is  obtained  a  few  miles  east  of  Houssa,  and  is  sought  in  the  night  For 
this  purpose  they  cover  the  legs  of  their  camels  to  protect  them  from  the  snakes  and 
taking  a  bag  of  sand,  they  mark  with  it  the  places  on  the  surface  of  the  "round  that 
glitter,  and  afterwards  collect  the  soil,  which  is  a  brown  earth.  It  is  then  carried  to 
the  refiner  who  separates  the  precious  metal,  and  sometimes  obtains  an  ounce  of  o-0kl 
from  a  hundred  weight  of  the  earth.  & 
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3.  Cassina. 

Cassina,  gtCashna,  sometimes  culled  Kashna,  is  represented  as  an  extensive 
kingdom  of  central  Africa;  but  when  the  internal  regions  of  that  continent  shall  be 
carefully  examined  by  Europeans,  not  only  much  will  be  added  to  our  knowledge, 
bat  many  modifications  may  be  made  in  the  reports  already  received.     Cassina.is 

situated  on  t lie  west  of  Bornou,  and  is  supposed  to  border  on  the  Niger.  Some 
accounts,  however,  describe  it  as  separated  from  that  river  by  Noofy,  and  perhaps 
other  states,  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  best  information.  According  to 
the  account  given  to  Mr.  Lucas,  in  1788,  Cassina  was  divided  from  the  south  of 
Fezzan  by  the  mountains  of  Eyre,  so  that  it  included  Aghades  and  the  surrounding 
regions.  From  the  particulars  collected  by  Mr.  Ilorneman  it  appears  that  Aghades 
has  been  separated  from  Cassina  by  conquest,  and  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Asben. 
But  the  country  immediately  on  the  south  of  Fezzan,  according  to  Captain  Lyon,  is 
a  desert.  This  enterprising  traveller  was  informed  that  Cassina,  the  capital  of  that 
kingdom,  was  50  days' journey,  of  20  miles  each,  south-west  by  south  from  Mourzouk, 
the  metropolis  of  Fezzan.  The  distance  between  them  is,  therefore,  1120  miles.  But 
if  this  estimated  distance  be  correct,  the  Niger  must  be  twd  or  three  degrees  further 
south  than  it  is  placed  in  our  best  maps;  for  the  distance,  when  reduced  to  the  meri- 
dian, is  equal  to  about  13°  20',  and  the  latitude  of  Mourzouk  being  about  25°  30'  Cas- 
sina must  be  about  12°  30',  which  is  much  lower  than  is  generally  assigned  it. 

Cassina  has  been  compared  to  Bornou  both  in  its  physical  and  political  features. 
The  monarchy  is  elective,  and  the  constitution  partly  similar  in  both  kingdoms.  Cas- 
sina and  several  of  the  other  states  in  this  part  of  the  continent  have  now  been  ren- 
dered tributary  to  Bornou. 

Commerce  is  carried  on  with  northern  Africa  by  the  caravan  that  travels  from 
Fezzan,  through  Assouda,  Gana,  and  Aghades,  to  Cassina.  Five  clays  more  brings 
them  to  the  bank  of  the  Niger,  which  is  represented  as  being  very  broad  and  rapid, 
and  seldom  used  for  commercial  purposes,  but  is  crossed  by  rafts.  From  that  part 
the  merchants  proceed  through  the  countries  south  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic.  People  are  said  to  go  constantly  from  Noofy,  (an  adjacent  state,) 
to  the  Great  Sea,  to  trade  with  the  white  people,  and  they  even  bring  back  earthen- 
ware, powder,  brandy,  and  arms.  "  One  of  our  informants  went  so  far,  (says  Capt. 
L.)  as  to  assert  that  there  were  one  or  two  people  there  who  understood  the  language 
of  the  whites."  The  currency  of  Cassina,  as  in  other  parts  of  Soudan,  are  the  small 
shells  called  Cowries.  Two  thousand  are  the  exchange  for  a  dollar,  and  the  value  of 
money  in  this  part  will  readily  be  perceived  from  the  price  of  a  fowl  being^ix?  of  these 
shells,  that  of  a  sheep,  600,  and  of  an  ox,  2500.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  cheap,  and 
3  cwt.  of  rice  costs  one  dollar.  Oxen  are  used  for  carrying  burdens.  The  asses  are 
fine  animals,  but  camels  are  scarce. 

The  people  are  asserted  to  be  "  excellent  workers  in  wood  and  leather,  which 
they  prepare  equally  as  well  as  Europeans,  dyeing  it  of  very  fine  colours,  and  some- 
times glazing  it.  Pillows,  bags,  sandals,  jars,  and  even  boxes  of  leather  are  brought 
by  the  Katfles,  and  sold  very  cheap.  Bowls  composed  of  wood,  or  gourds,  are  finely 
carved,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  Fezzan  traders.  The  women  make  very  fine 
cotton-cloth  of  gay  patterns  (having  generally  a  great  proportion  of  blue)  and  of  firm 
texture,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they  never  exceed  in  breadth  three  inches.  Shirts 
made  of  these  cloths,  are  so  very  neatly  sewed,  that  it  is  impossible  at  first  sight  to 
discover  the  seams." 

The  principal  exports  to  the  northern  states  are  gold-dust,  slaves,  cotton-cloths, 
and  leather  made  of  goat-skins,  and  dyed  red  and  yellow.  The  imports  are  different 
kinds  of  woollen  stuffs,  carpets,  hardware,  arms,  knives,  scissars,  beads,  mirrors,  and 
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toys.     Cassina  also  affords  a  transit  for  merchandize  from  Egypt,  and  the  states  of 
Eastern  Barbary  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Niger. 

Cos sina,  the  capital  of  this  country,is  supposed  tobe  a  large  city,but  the  accounts 
respecting  it  are  not  sufficiently  specific  to  afford  the  materials  for  a  description. 

Gana,  or  Ghana,  is  a  kingdom  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Niger,  and 
appears  to  be  between  Cassina  and  that  river.  Our  knowledge  of  this  country  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Arabian  writers,  who  represent  it,  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  as  an  extensive  and  flourishing  state.  The  country  was  fertile,  and  the 
city  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  mines  of  Wangara,  became  one  of  the  great 
emporiums  of  central  Africa.  It  is  situated  about  100  miles  south-east  of  Cassina  ; 
but  from  the  very  slight  notices  which  have  been  obtained  in  modern  times,  it 
appears  to  have  greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  importance,  and  to  have  first 
become  an  appendage  to  Cassina,  and,  with  it,  tributary  to  Bornou. 

4.  Wangara. 

This  is  a  low  swampy  country,  south-east  of  Cassina,  but  not  contiguous  to  it. 
The  Niger  either  intersects  it,  or  is  lost  in  its  swamps.  It  is  little  known,  further 
than  being  situated  between  the  15th  and  22d  degrees  of  east  longitude.  As  it  is 
oneof  the  lowest  districts  in  central  Africa,it  is  chiefly  a  country  of  lakes  and  marshes, 
many  of  which  being  joined  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  during  the  rainy  season, 
form  a  large  expanse  of  water.  It  is  in  this  part  of  Africa,  too,  that  the  sea  of  Soudan 
is  supposed  to  be  situated,  and  the  Niger  to  terminate,  unless  it  either  join  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad,  as  maintained  by  many  native  Africans,  or  finally  issue  in  the  Atlantic,  as 
asserted  by  others.  Wangara  is  entirely  an  alluvial  country,  and  the  inhabitants  are  said 
to  obtain  great  quantitiesof  gold  from  thesands.  Muchof  the  precious  metal  which  the 
Barbary  merchants  purchase  at  Tombuctoo  and  Houssa  is  brought  from  this  country. 
5.  The  Kingdom  of  Bornou. 

Bornou  is  a  large  tract  of  country,  situated  about  40  days'  journey,  or  700 
miles  south  of  Fezzan,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  prominent  states  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  and  one  to  which  many  of  the  adjacent  countries  are  tributary. 
It  has  Begherme  on  the  east,  Kano  on  the  west,  and  Kanem  on  the  north  ;  but  as  it 
is  the  limit  of  the  caravans  towards  the  south,  the  countries  on  that  side  are  little 
known.  Bornou  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Tsad,  and 
passes  both  the  old  and  new  capitals  of  the  country,  the  direction  of  which  must, 
therefore,  be  nearly  east  and  west.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  only  a  small  stream,  but 
during  the  rainy  months  it  inundates  the  country,  which  then  becomes  a  large  lake, 
and  when  the  waters  subside  the  inhabitants  sow  their  grain,  and  reap  it  before  the 
stream  begins  to  overflow  again.  The  soil  of  Bornou  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  too 
hot  for  the  growth  of  corn.  The  chief  grain  is,  therefore,  Indian-corn,  rice,  and 
beans.  Grapes,  tamarinds,  apricots,  melons,  lemons,  limes,  and  pomegranates,  grow 
in  abundance,  but  oranges,  figs,  and  dates,  are  wanting  in  the  catalogue  of  their 
fruits.  The  woods  are  numerous,  and  the  trees  large  and  shady.  Domestic 
animals  are  bred  in  great  numbers,  including  camels,  horses,  buffaloes,  cows,  sheep, 
and  gouts.  The  wild  animals  are  the  same  as  in  the  adjacent  countries,  with  the 
addition  of  the  giraffe  and  cameleopard. 

The  capital  of  this  kingdom  is  Birnie,  or  rather  Birnie  Jedeed,  that  is,  new 
Birnie,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old,  which  is  situated  about  five  days'  journey 
west  of  the  new  town.  The  old  town  was  liable  to  the  incursions  of  the  Fellati,  who 
were  masters  of  Soudan.  These  expeditions  were  frequently  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  slaves,  and  therefore,  about  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  the  govern- 
ment determined  to  remove  the  capital  more  to  the  centre  of  the  dominions,  where  it 
would  not  be  exposed  to  such  inroads. 
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The  ancient  metropolis  has,  in  consequence,  been  nearly  deserted.  It  appears 
at  one  time  to  have  been  the  largest  in  central  Africa.  Ben  Ali  describes  it  as  four 
times  as  large  as  Tripoli,  and  a  native  told  Dr.  Seetzen,  a  few  years  since,  that  Cairo 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  it.  The  population,  however,  was  not  equal  to  the  extent 
of  ground  it  covered,  as  there  were  many  open  spaces,  and  the  houses  were  irregularly 
placed.  The  mosques  were  numerous,  and  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
which  converted  it  into  a  kind  of  citadel.  As  the  African  towns  are  almost  as  rapidly 
built  as  they  are  destroyed,  the  new  city,  by  this  time,  may  possibly  rival  the  old. 

The  Commerce  of  Bornou  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Fezzan. 
Mourzouk,  the  capital  of  the  latter  state,  forms  a  central  point  for  the  trade  of  this 
part  of  Africa.  Those  merchants  principally  supply  Bornou  with  brass,  copper,  and 
dollars  for  currency,  linen  and  woollen-cloths,  silks,  carpets,  red  woollen-caps,  bro- 
cades, sabres,  knives,  scissars,  beads,  small  looking-glasses,  and  gooroo-nuts, 
originally  obtained  from  the  south  of  the  Niger.  The  chief  returns  are  gold  and  slaves. 
The  former  is  supposed  to  be  brought  from  Wangara,  or  some  other  interior  country, 
the  latter  from  Begherme  and  other  southern  states,  where  a  regular  system  of  slave 
hunting  has  long  been  carried  on.  A  commercial  intercourse  is  likewise  maintained 
between  Bornou  and  Tibboo,  the  former  people  exporting  slaves,  shirts,  sheep,  goats, 
and  honey.  Caravans  also  travel  to  Egypt  with  slaves,  gold,  pepper,  ostrich-feathers, 
tiger-cat  and  lion-skins,  dates,  leather,  and  blue  dye  from  Soudan.  They  return  with 
shells,  muslins,  linens,  cottons,  shawls,  carpets,  glass,  metallic  articles,  coral,  spices, 
and  several  other  commodities. 

Though  the  government  of  Bornou  appears  to  be  absolute,  the  monarchy  is  elec- 
tive from  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  the  election  being  entrusted  to  three  persons 
called  elders.  As  soon  as  the  king  dies,  these  persons,  as  well  as  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  are  shut  up  and  all  intercourse  completely  cut  off.  After  a  serious  delibera- 
tion, the  name  of  the  individual  upon  whom  the  choice  has  fallen  is  announced,  and 
he  is  immediately  led  forth  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  solemnly  invest- 
ed with  the  sovereign  authority.  On  the  other  princes  acknowledging  the  title,  and 
doing  homage  to  the  new  king,  a  third  of  the  father's  property  is  divided  among 
them.  But  in  the  rude  state  of  African  society,  this  choice  frequently  leads  to  a  dis- 
puted succession,  and  a  consequent  civil  war.  The  military  strength  of  Bornou 
consists  of  cavalry,  who  are  armed  with  sabres,  pikes,  and  bows,  fire-arms  not  being 
employed,  except  by  the  Sheik  and  a  few  of  the  Sultan's  guards.  "  It  is  reported 
(says  Captain  Lyon)  that  in  Birnie  there  are  60,000  horsemen  who  have  armour  for 
themselves  and  horses." 

Besides  the  immediate  territory  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Bornou,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  reigning  monarch  extends  over  Kanem,  Bergoo,  Begherme,  Wangara,  and 
Cassina,  which  are  all  tributary  states.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  regions,  the 
general  habits  of  life  seem  to  be  marked  by  great  simplicity.  The  houses  consist  of 
the  interval  between  two  parallel  walls,  inclosing  a  square  which  forms  an  inner 
court.  A  single  entrance  is  made  into  this  square,  and  the  doors  of  the  rooms  open 
into  the  court.  Another  square  is  usually  enclosed  on  the  outside  for  the  cattle. 
The  walls  are  generally  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  mud  and  clay,  and  are  after- 
wards whitened.  The  roofs  consist  of  branches  of  the  palm-tree  and  brush-wood 
intermixed.  The  furniture  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  a  few  mats  and  cooking 
utensils  including  the  whole.  The  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  most  civilized  parts, 
is  of  cotton,  chiefly  made  in  the  country,  with  a  red  cap  from  Tripoli,  and  a  white 
muslin  turban.  Gold  rings  are  worn  in  the  nose  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  "  The 
women  of  Bornou  have  not  so  many  attractions  as  those  of  Soudan.  They  are 
neither  so  handsome,  well  formed,  clean,  nor  good  tempered,  and  in  consequence  the 
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6.  Kanem,  Bergoo,  and  Begherme 
of  .hl^cZ"'*''  "POn  BOT"°U'  a"d  ta™  -»  b—  a*-**  par* 

thev  EuS  «,"butvHE  HE  r  adjaCen'  C°"""ieS  -  the  s°»<"  »f  Bon  o?  „        1; 

s  s^s  &£s  r^:2r  btrt,1:Sava„run,ries  to  urocure  —* 

7.  Darfur  and  Kordofan 
terp^TraTeSerM^  *""  °U,'  kllo^e  of  these  countnes  to  the  Lrte^ 

creamer n  A  Vica^'n    J*™^  DarfUr  d°eS  n0t  ^  m»ch   fi™  the  2 

or  eastern  Ah  ica.     During  the  thy  season  every  thing  is  parched  and   barren    and 

helT ££  ESTrijrSS  ^  f,CO,mn011  C4m^ '  fOT  ^    B^lhl  ttXe^o 

menc^rsolUasitht!1<;.Chietibl'a,,Ch  of  nati<™»  ^ustry,  and  the  seed  times  com- 
S£  rtL  .    ,       rains-begm  to  cease,  on  the  approach  of  autumn.     The  kino- 

K.2?  ?mi?  .  y  pi;°.Ceedin»  t0  the  field,  and  planting  a  few  seeds  of  mi lie  which 
kind  o  2S"!Sl  ^  tlVat?d'-  W'leat  i3  on,y  ^Wn  in  sma11  <P«titieS  1  t  a  a  oe 
a  niirg  I  V  J"??*  1S,n,Uch  USed'  and  is  P,anted  inhoIes  ab<^  two IS 

eaten  with  niknTnH11  mt°  f°0tI  by  ^  Sround  «d  WW,  and  is  then  either 
eaten  with  m.lk  or  other  preparations.    The  southern  part  of  the  country  also 
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abounds  with  trees,  among  which  are  .the  ;j-^^JP:ra£ 
several  other  species  but  the  date-tree  "^"^£^£31  an  article  of 
lit  .    The  mimosa  mktica  also  grows  ab u. .da ntyg ..d  ^  M  ^        tobafiCOj 

merchandize  for  the  Egyptian  caravan  The  ™™™™%J  'ie  Iva  ,ed  by  the 
and. red  pepper,  are  hkew.se  cultivated  «  Darf^r  ^.^  te^om^ 
women  and  slaves,  who  break  off  the  ears,  and  wnen  t      g  of 

husks3  it  is  buried  n  the  earth ^for  future ga.  ^  bo«ea,  a*  ^  ^  P  ^ 
kingdom  are  representee    as  ot  mte nor  Ki bob.  n  numbers  and  variety. 

aulerous,  and  their  flesh  good      Can       are  QU  gm*  ^^         ^ 

hi  general  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  tor  ^raena  « 
likable  fo/enduring  thirst   which  strongly  indicate  .  tted*.  „qr* 
their  native  country     The  wild  auimab  J.e  P  ju Xc^ds  often  enter  the  villages 
wolves,  jackals,  and  buffaloes.    Troops  of  hyaenas  and  acKa»  productions 

at  night  and  destroy  every  animal  they  can  n ee tm  h  The  ,  m J^^^, 
appear,  from  the  best  accounts,  to  he  marble,  *"SS  to  SEwW*  the  continent, 
hi  barfur,  but  it  is  generally  brought  by  caravans  ^^  ™5«*  in  the  centre  of 
Cable  is  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  is  f^^0\oaih_  It,  there- 
the  country,  on  the  grand  route  ^*^*3^fiS£*  by  foreign  mer- 
fore,  possesses  great  conveniences  for  trade,  jmU  ^  ,  Itg  le  th  is  about 
chants,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  native  D««5^aftdatoSt every tfoule  stands  in 
two  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  small  ,n  propo. t.o n     and  aim ostev    >  lation 

an  enclosure,  and  is  separated  from  1 he  rest  ^-^J  6000j  and  $&  of  the 
cannot,  therefore,  be  great  Mi.  Bf0*n™*"|*  les  the  town  in  the  rainy  season, 
whole  country  at  200,000.  A  torrent  nearly j  nc  re  »  "J*™^  is  obtaraed  from 
but  it  is  dry  at  other  times,  and  the  water  used  by  the   ^tetem  ^ 

wells,  which  often  yield  but  a  scanty  .apply.  Amark*  is  ^wm 
and  other  provisions.  The  architecture  of  the  Darfunans  correspo  ^ 

and  primitive  state  of  society    Th e  wa fls  are  made  o  f  mudoi  ^y,  ^ 

is  set  apart  for  the  females.  .  ,      .         d  siaves  constitute  the 

As  in  the  other  parts  of  central  Africa,  mtaptB  «*  « *  { 

principal  population  of  the  country,  and  particuterij  in  the  ^teL  ^    featherSj  and 
kgypt1;  Fezzan  and  other  P^^gS  o?  1  e  contfnent.     The  Egyptian 

^^^f^^fm^^vta^^^^m  sometimes  passes  between 

caravan  does  not  travel  regularly.     Two  or  "^J!"^    hen  ve     numerous,  often 

their  respective  departures  from  Darfur,  but  the  kaffleis  men  v    y  conimerce 

including  2000  camels  and  1000  men.  ^B  ^3^  the  precepts  of 

conducted  entirely  by  barter      As  in  other  J^^nSS^*  he  kll0WS 

the  Koran  are  the  only  check  upon  the  ^  *  *J™™5  25£g  remonstrances, 

nocontroul.     The  ecclesiastics  alone  have  the  P«™H£Ot ^maKing 

but  if  these  are  rejected  they  have  no  means  oenloi  cm     Uieui 

considered  as  hereditary  in  the  male  line,   but rf  the ^bmjg  ™ 

his   right,   some   other   more   fortunate   "w^^rf^afi^.«CdblH»*«pd 

reign  authority.     The  usual  residence  of  the  Sultan  i at avm  ^ 

when  Mr.  Browne  was  admitted  to  an  audience  he  was    eate  do  n  a  tjio 

a  canopy  of  various  stuffs  of  Indian    Syrian,  and  EgypUanl fabric  tn  J 

over  a  slight  frame  of  wood.     The  floor  was  f^^^^^Sm^  were 

right  and  left  of  the  throne,  the  ministers  and  principal ^ niefc  of   he  c 

seated,  and  behind  them  the  guards  were  arranged  ;  while  in  t.ont 
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about  fifteen  hundred  spectators  and  petitioners  were  assembled.  Close  to  the  left 
of  the  throne  stood  a  person  by  way  of  herald,  whose  sole  business  was  to  proclaim 
the  praise  of  the  monarch  ;  and  the  expressions  he  continually  vociferated  are  the 
best  comment  on  the  state  of  civilization  in  this  African  court.  They  strikingly 
correspond  with  the  ideas  entertained  by  all  semi-barbarous  people,  that  physical 
power  and  undaunted  courage  are  alone  entitled  to  rule.  "See  the  buffalo,  the 
offspring-  of  the  buffalo,  a  bull  of  bulls,  the  elephant  of  superior  strength,  the  powerful 
Sultan  Abd-el-rach-man-el-rashid,"  was  the  reiterated  exclamation.  Like  the  other 
African  monarchs,  the  king  of  Darfur  is  a  merchant,  and  particularly  a  great  dealer. 

Jn  personal  appearance  the  Darfurians  differ  from  the  Negroes  of  Guinea. 
though  they  are  quite  black  and  have  short  woolly  hair.  They  have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  people  of  Bornou.  They  are  professed  Mahomedans,  but  their  females 
are  not  generally  secluded.  Polygamy  has  no  bounds  but  those  of  inability. 
The  Sultan  is  said  to  have  upwards  of  three  hundred  free  women,  and  other  persons 
of  his  court  twenty  or  thirty.  The  closest  ties  of  kindred  are  no  bar  to  a  matri- 
monial alliance;  but  amidst  all  this  profusion  of  females,  fidelity  seems  neither  to 
be  observed  nor  expected.  These  people  are  by  no  means  famed  for  honour  in  their 
dealings  ;  and  such  is  their  propensity  to  appropriate  whatever  comes  within  their 
reach  to  their  own  use,  that  property  is  never  safe  out  of  the  sight  of  its  owner,  and 
scarcely  while  in  it.  A  regard  to  truth  also  seems  alone  powerful,  when  it  is  deeply 
im  i  "essed  on  the  mind  by  interest ;  and  all  the  vices  associated  with  a  determined 
pursuit,  of  expediency  prevail  as  circumstances  call  them  into  activity.  The  Arabs 
that  dwell  among  them  are  numerous,  and  retain  their  distinction  of  colour,  feature, 
language,  and  manner  of  life.  The  person  of  highest  rank  is  the  Faqui,  which  impli  is 
at  once  a  learned  man  and  a  priest.  Some  of  these  are  sent  to  Egypt  to  be  educated; 
but  their  knowledge  is  confined  entirely  to  reading  the  Koran,  whichonlyenables  them 
to  become  the  greater  knaves. 

Kordofan  is  situated  between  the  kingdom  of  Darfur  and  Sannaar,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  The  appearance  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  state  of 
society,  differs  little  from  Darfur,  and  in  its  political  circumstances  has  sometimes 
been  subject  to  one  of  the  powers  it  separates,  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  Before 
Mr.  Browne  visited  this  part  of  Africa,  it  had  been  conquered  by  Darfur,  but  had 
then  revolted,  and  cut  off  the  intercourse  between  that  country  and  the  others  on  the 
east.  Very  little,  however,  is  known  respecting  the  Kordofanese,  except  that  their 
capital  is  Ibeit,  their  language  Arabic,  and  their  manners  licentious. 

8.    ASBEN  AND  AGHADES. 

These  countries  are  situated  on  the  route  between  Fezzan  and  Cassina.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  respecting  this  part  of  the  country,  obtained  by  Mr. 
Horneman,  Asben  was  at  that  time  a  large  kingdom,  and  ranked  next  to  Bornou. 
As  the  city  of  Aghades  was  represented  to  be  the  place  where  the  king  resided,  that 
country  was  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Asben.  The  accounts  of 
travellers  respecting  it,  however,  are  very  brief  and  confused. 

Aghades  is  a  large  district  encompassing  the  town  of  that  name,  which  is  about 
36  days'  journey  nearly  south  of  Mourzouk,  and  26  from  Cassina.  The  caravans 
pass  through  the  town  of  Aghades,  which  is  said  to  be  larger  than  Mourzouk,  and 
the  houses  are  of  mud,  and  built  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
mud  and  stones,  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  wandering  Arabs. 
The  principal  mosque  has  a  very  high  minaret,  which  the  inhabitants  persuade  them- 
selves is  higher  than  any  in  Egypt.  The  people  are  of  the  Tuarik  tribe  of  Kelleui. 
Captain  Lyon  says  the  country  is  now  independent,  and  governed  by  a  Sheik,  who  is 
as  great  a  man  as  the  Sultan  of  Mourzouk.    The  soil  of  the  country  seems  to  be  a 
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vegetable  earth,  covered  with  grass,  and  producing  corn  and  vegetables,  which,  as 
well  as  animal  food,  is  very  plentiful.  There  are  also  many  large  trees,  particularly 
the  Talli.     The  people  are  rigid  Moslems. 

9.  The  Kingdom  of  Fezzan. 

The  Kingdom  of  Fezzan  occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  north-east  part 
of  central  Africa,  and  is  tributary  to  the  Dey  of  Tripoli,  from  which  its  nearest 
part  is  about  250  miles  south-east.  Its  northern  extremity,  at  the  well  of  Bonjem, 
is  in  latitude  30°  35',  and  its  southern  limit  at  Tegerry,  in  latitude  24°  4'  north.  Its 
length  is  therefore  about  450  miles.  On  the  north-east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  white 
mountains  of  Harutz,  and  on  the  west  it  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  Great  Desert. 
For  the  most  recent  and  correct  account  of  this  kingdom,  we  are  indebted  to  Captain 
Lyon,  who  lately  resided  at  Mourzouk,  from  whose  interesting  work  the  following 
particulars  are  derived. 

Fezzan  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  stand  in  the  desert,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  it,  as  the  aspect  of  the  country  presents  a  scene  of  almost  uni- 
versal sterility.  A  fine  yellow  sand,  with  a  kind  of  gravel,  covers  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  kingdom.  In  some  places,  particularly  near  Mourzouk,  a  species  of 
white  clay  is  found  beneath  the  fine  sand,  which  being  mixed  with  it,  renders  it 
tolerably  fertile  ;  but  the  want  of  water  precludes  almost  every  kind  of  cultivation. 
There  are  only  three  springs  in  the  whole  of  this  vast  tract ;  but  water  is  found  in 
many  places  at  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  generally  in  beds  of  clay.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  vegetation,  except  in  some  particular  places,  which  produce  a  few 
prickly  shrubs,  upon  which  the  camels  browse.  Trees  of  the  mimosa  species  called 
Talh  are  occasionally  seen,  and  near  the  towns  a  scanty  stock  of  palms  is  cultivated, 
with  a  few  esculent  vegetables.  Small  patches  of  grain  are  sometimes  raised  with 
equal  labour  and  care  ;  but  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  soil  moist  causes  the  largest  of 
these  patches  not  to  exceed  an  acre,  while  many  of  the  gardens  are  not  more  than 
a  few  square  yards.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the  wells  by  asses,  by  very  compli- 
cated machinery.  Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  October  and  November,  and 
reaped  in  March  and  April,  and  until  the  last  month  the  crops  require  watering  twice 
a  week,  which  is  done  by  having  small  channels  cut  from  the  reservoirs  of  the  wells 
to  the  gardens  where  the  water  is  used.  Nearly  all  the  water  of  Fezzan  is  brackish. 
The  principal  vegetable  productions  are  Indian-corn,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  and  peas, 
with  some  small  seeds.  A  species  of  clover  is  sown  in  January  and  February,  and 
will  bear  cutting  repeatedly  as  food  for  the  horses  and  camels  till  November.  In 
such  a  country  as  this  very  few  domestic  animals  can  be  kept.  The  camel  is  the 
best  adapted  to  its  wants,  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  numerous.  Horses,  asses,  cows, 
sheep,  and  goats  are  scarce,  and  only  a  very  few  dogs  of  the  greyhound  species  are 
bred.  The  wild  animals  include  the  tiger-cat,  the  hysena,  fox,  jackal,  buffalo, 
antelope,  gerboa,  rabbits,  and  hares.  Among  the  birds  are  the  ostrich,  eagle,  vulture, 
hawk,  wild  turkey,  and  raven,  with  several  smaller  birds,  besides  domestic  fowls, 
partridges,  pigeons,  ducks,  and  geese.  The  chief  mineral  productions  are  similar  to 
those  of  many  other  regions  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  rest  that  are  less  known.  Soda,  rock-salt,  alum,gypsum,saltpetre,and  sulphur, 
are  all  said  to  exist.  The  first  three  are  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  articles  of 
commerce.     One  plain  of  solid  salt  is  represented  to  be  thirty  miles  in  length. 

Mourzouk  is  the  capital,  and  is  situated  in  the  southern  part.  Besides  this, 
there  are  three  or  four  more  considerable  towns,  as  Lochia,  Zuela,  and  Gatrone,  all 
of  which,  except  Zuela,  seem  to  lie  in  the  common  route.  Mourzouk  is  a  walled 
town,  with  about  2500  inhabitants,  who  are  all  blacks,  and  do  not  change  their  resi- 
dence like  the  Arabs.     The  walls  consist  of  mud,  and  are  strengthened  by  round 
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buttresses  with  loop-holes  for  musketry.  They  are  about  fifteen  feet  high  and  eight  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom,  but  tapering  towards  the  top.  As  no  stone  for  building  is  to  lie 
had  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  people  make  a  substitute  by  forming  lumps  of  clay, 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun,  and  then  using  them  with  mud  as  mortar.  This  wall  is 
strong  and  durable,  in  a  country  where  rain  is  almost  unknown.  Very  few  of  the 
houses  have  more  than  one  floor.  They  are  generally  destitute  of  windows,  and 
receive  all  their  light  from  the  door,  which  in  the  poorest  is  very  low.  Timber  is 
scarce,  and  the  doors  are  composed  of  a  few  planks  of  the  date-tree,  four  or  five 
inches  broad.  Each  turns  upon  a  pivot  formed  on  the  last  plank  next  the  wall 
instead  of  hinges.  These  dwellings  are  generally  arranged  in  narrow  streets,  but 
there  are  many  spaces  within  the  walls  altogether  free  from  houses,  and  covered 
with  sand,  which  serve  for  the  camels.  Many  palms  grow  in  the  town,  and  some 
of  the  houses  have  small  square  inclosures,  in  which  they  grow  a  few  onions  and  a 
little  pepper.  The  street  that  leads  from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  castle,  is 
about  100  yards  wide.  The  castle  is  a  large  mud  building,  80  or  90  feet  high.  The 
width  of  this  street  gives  room  for  the  horsemen  to  exercise,  when  they  skirmish 
before  the  Sultan.  The  walls  of  the  Sultan's  palace  are  so  thick,  (the  bottom  being 
60  feet)  as  to  leave  but  little  room  within.  The  best  of  the  space  is  allotted  to  the 
females,  who  have  rooms  assigned  them  round  a  court,  in  which  they  take  exercise, 
grind  corn,  cook  their  victuals,  and  perform  the  other  offices  of  domestic  economy. 
The  great  ladies  of  the  Sultan  seldom  exceed  six,  but  there  are  upon  the  whole  about 
50  young  women,  under  the  care  of  five  eunuchs. 

Nearly  all  the  people  are  capable  of  performing  the  business  of  carpenter  and 
mason  as  far  as  domestic  purposes  require,  and  some  of  them  work  very  well  in  lea- 
ther. Othersmake  substantialbut  clumsyarticles  in  iron,  and  a  fewdisplay  tolerable 
skillin  working  gold  and  silver.  These  are  always  muchesteemed.  Some  coarse  hayks 
arealso  woven  in  the  country.  A  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on  between  Fezzan 
and  the  interior  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  with  Egypt,  Bornou,  and  some  other 
places.  Slaves,  however,  constitute  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  traffic.  The  other 
commodities  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  countries. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  All  the  boys  are  taught  to  read,  but 
this  is  invariably  confined  to  the  Koran,  while  of  every  other  subject  they  are  per- 
fectly ignorant.  Dates  constitute  almost  the  only  subsistence,  as  the  raising  of  both 
grain  and  vegetables  is  attended  with  too  much  labour  to  render  them  general  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  Fezzanners  are  represented  as  possessing  littlecourage,enterprise, 
or  honesty,  and  are  as  completely  submissive  as  their  oppressors  could  wish.  Their 
complexion  is  quite  black,  and  the  females  are  the  very  reverse  of  handsome.  Nei- 
ther sex  is  noted  for  figure,  strength,  or  activity.  A  peculiar  cast  of  countenance 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  blacks,  their  cheek-bones  being'  higher  and  more 
prominent ;  their  faces  fatter,  and  their  noses  less  depressed.  They  have  small  eyes, 
wide  mouths,  but  generally  good  teeth.  Their  hair  is  mostly  woolly.  The  females 
arrive  early  at  puberty,  and  have  often  the  appearance  of  old  women  at  sixteen. 
They  are  cheerful  people,  fond  of  singing  and  dancing,  and  kind  and  obliging  to  each 
other.  Almost  all  the  men  can  read  and  write  sentences  from  the  Koran,  but  in 
every  thing  else  they  are  very  dull.  Their  affections  are  cold  and  interested,  and 
they  manifest  a  general  indifference  to  all  the  common  incidents  of  life.  They  are 
devoid  of  that  sudden  anger,  or  determined  revenge,  which  marks  the  Arab  character. 

About  a  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  Mourzouk  are  slaves.  Many  of  them, 
however,  were  brought  from  their  native  countries  so  young,  and  are  so  mildly 
treated,  that  they  are  scarcely  sensible  of  slavery.  Very  little  difference  can  be  per- 
ceived between  the  household  slaves  and  the  freemen.  They  are  often  entrusted 
with  their  masters'  affairs,  and  when  any  of  the  family  die,  one  of  the  slaves  is 
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generally  liberated,  but  not  having  any  recollection  of  their  own  country,  they  marry 
and  become  naturalized. 

The  lower  class,  and  the  slaves,  who,  in  point  of  colour  and  appearance,  are  the 
same,  labour  together.  The  freeman,  however,  has  only  one  inducement  to  work, 
which  is  hunger  ;  he  has  no  notion  of  laying  up  any  thing  for  the  advantage  of  his 
family,  or  as  a  reserve  for  himself  in  old  age,  but  if  by  chance  he  obtains  money, 
he  always  remains  idle  until  it  is  spent,  and  then  returns  to  work. 

"  The  females  are  hero  allowed  more  liberty  than  those  of  Tripoli,  and  are  more 
kindly  treated.  The  effect  of  the  plurality  of  wives  is  but  too  plainly  seen,  and  their 
women,  in  consequence, are  not  famed  for  chastity.  Though  so  much  better  used  than 
those  of  Barbary,  their  life  is  still  a  state  of  slavery.  A  man  never  ventures  to  speak 
of  his  women ;  is  reproached  if  he  spends  much  time  in  their  company;  never  eats  with 
them,  but  is  waited  upon  at  his  meals,  and  fanned  by  them  while  he  sleeps;  yet  these 
poor  beings,  never  having  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  liberty  or  affection,  are,  in  spite  of 
their  humiliation,  comparatively  happy. 

"  The  authority  of  parents  over  children  is  very  great,  some  fathers  of  the  better 
class  not  allowing  their  sons  to  eat,  or  sit  down  in  their  presence  till  they  become 
men  ;  the  poorer  orders,  however,  are  less  strict." 

We  have  been  more  copious  in  delineating  the  state  of  society  in  this  desolate 
tract,  because  it  will  elucidate  the  other  districts  in  this  part  of  Africa,  respecting 
which  our  information  is  imperfect ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  people  exist,  there  cannot  be  much  difference.  There  is 
also  a  great  similitude  generally  in  the  physical  aspect  of  those  regions.  The  wide 
trackless  sand  through  which  travellers  must  pass  to  arrive  at  these  comparatively  fer- 
tile spots  have  given  them  an  interest  which  no  other  circumstances  could  impart. 
The  obscurity  in  which  they  were  enveloped  also  enhanced  their  importance,  but  as 
our  views  expand,  our  high  notions  of  those  ancient  hesperides  vanish. 

10.  Borgoo  and  Wajunga. 

Borgoo  is  situated  about  20  days'  journey  east  of  Fezzan,  and  is  partly  com- 
posed of  hills  and  rocks,  to  the  fastnesses  of  which  the  natives  resort  when  the  country 
is  invaded  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  on  their  slave-hunting  expeditions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Borgoo  are  of  the  Negro  tribe  of  Tibboo,  and  are  all  Kaffres,  (the 
Mahomedan  term  for  unbelievers,)  but  they  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive  people,  living  in 
huts  made  of  palm-leaf  mats,  which  are  so  closely  woven  that  the  rain  does  not 
easily  penetrate  them.  They  cultivate  very  little  corn,  but  subsist  principally  upon 
dates,  with  the  flesh  of  their  sheep,  goats,  and  camels.  They  have  also  a  breed  of 
black  cattle,  but  these  are  only  kept  for  their  milk.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  piece  of 
coarse  cloth  hanging  down  before,  and  another  behind,  as  low  as  the  knees,  and  for 
which  the  skins  of  camels  are  sometimes  substituted.  Boys  and  girls  go  entirely 
naked,  and  few  of  the  men  have  anything  more  than  a  piece  of  skin  or  leather  wrapped 
round  their  loins.  All  have  the  head  uncovered.  The  Arabs  affirm  that  marriage  is 
unknown  among  them.  If  they  can  be  said  to  have  any  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  they 
are  of  the  most  confused  kind.  They  imagine  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  produced 
by  their  deceased  friends,  and,  therefore,  always  experience  the  greatest  terrors  during 
a  storm.  They  are  far  from  being  particular  either  in  the  choice  or  preparation  of 
their  food.  They  are  described  as  a  timid  race,  and  so  alarmed  at  a  gun  or  a  horse, 
that  the  sight  of  an  Arab,  and  particularly  a  mounted  one,  is  enough  to  put  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  flight.  They  run  very  swiftly,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  overtake 
them  among  their  rocks  and  sands.  The  Tibboo  of  Borgoo  are  of  a  lighter  complexion 
than  the  other  Negroes,  and  are  a  handsomer  people.  The  females  braid  their 
hair,  which  hangs  round  their  head  in  bobbins  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 
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WAJUNGAis  about  eight  days' journey  east  of  Borgoo,and  is  a  considerable  region, 
consisting  of  two  districts,  situated  east  and  west  of  each  other.  The  country  is 
described  by  the  slave-hunters  as  very  mountainous,  having  large  tracts  of  perfectly 
black  stone,  among  which  the  inhabitants  hide  themselves  from  their  enemies,  and 
being  of  the  same  colour  they  are  not  easily  distinguished.  Some  of  these  rocks,  both 
here  and  in  Borgoo,  are  so  perpendicular  and  elevated  that  the  Arabs  say  "you  can- 
not see  to  their  tops  without  losing  your  tagaia,  or  red  cap."  A  large  river  intersects 
the  country,  north  and  south,  and  is  five  or  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and  very  deep. 
The  western  part  has  three  rivers  running  through  it,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  salt. 
The  Arabs  call  the  largest  Nil.  Dates  are  the  principal  food.  Cattle,  elephants,  and 
ostriches,  are  also  numerous.  The  people  of  both  sexes  are  clothed  in  skins,  and  someof 
them  wear  a  curious  leather  gown.  The  Arabs  consider  themaskaffres.  The  livers  are 
singular  features  in  this  description,  but  the  statement  is  made  by  Captain  Lyon,  on 
the  authority  of  a  Mameluke  of  Fezzan,  who  had  crossed  them.  They  may,  however, 
have  been  swelled  by  the  rains. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  a  few  of  the  principal  places  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Great  Desert,  the  others  shall  be  cursorily  noticed,  with  such  circumstances  as  the 
most  authentic  statements  have  supplied. 

11.  Smaller  States. 

Aguela  is  a  district  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Africa,  situated  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  great  Lybian  Desert,  and  in  the  route  of  the  caravans  from  Egypt  to  Fezzan. 
It  is  included  among  the  tributary  states  of  Tripoli,  but  the  subjection  is  merely  nomi- 
nal. The  inhabitants  are  partly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  partly  employed  in  the 
caravans  that  pass  through  the  place.  Dates  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Aguela  is  an  ancient  city,  being  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  but  the  houses  are  meanly  built,  and,  like  the 
others  in  this  part  of  Africa,  are  wholly  without  windows.  The  present  population  is 
not  known. 

Bahr-el-Ghazal  is  a  district,  the  nearest  partof  which  is  about  ten  days' journey 
east  north-east  from  Bornou.  It  is  a  large  valley  stretching  north-east,  full  of  trees, 
and  well  inhabited  by  Negroes,  who  have  not  yet  embraced  the  Moslem  faith.  There 
are  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  lions,  buffaloes,  cameleopards,  and  giraffes,  which  the 
Arabs  call  Jimel-Allah,  or  God's  camel.  The  people  are  a  fine  race,  well  made  and 
active,  wearing  their  long  hair  in  plaits.  Their  common  dress  is  leather  or  skins,  but 
some  go  entirely  naked.  The  cattle  are  numerous, and  manyelephants'-teeth  are  found 
in  the  woods.  Though  the  Arab  term  Bahr,  which  signifies  a  river,  is  applied  to  this 
valley,  there  is  no  river  flowing  through  it  at  present,  but  all  accounts  agree  as  to  its 
having  once  been  the  channel  of  a  large  stream,  for  fish  bones  and  shells  are  found 
imbedded  in  the  soil  in  a  state  of  petrifaction.  The  Arabs  account  for  this  fact  in 
a  curious  way,  by  saying  "they  went  to  take  them  up  as  bones,  but  by  a  deception 
of  Iblls  they  proved  to  be  stones." 

Tibesty  is  a  mountainous  country  south-east  of  Fezzan,  peopled  by  Tibboo  tribes, 
whose  leading  characteristic  is  said  to  be  love  of  plunder.  The  most  singular  feature  in 
this  country  is  a  large  hot-spring,  which  is  described  by  the  natives  as  if  boiling  overa 
fire,andtowhichthey  ascribe  the  power  of  curing  blindness  and  various  other  diseases. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  spring  is  covered  with  sulphur,  which  strongly 
indicates  a  volcanic  origin. — Waday  seems  to  be  a  country  situated  beyond  these 
mountains,  with  which  a  trade  is  carried  on  by  Fezzan.  It  is  governed  by  a  Sultan, 
but  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  respecting  it. 
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Ghadams  is  a  city  in  the  desert,  about  15  days'  journey  from  Tripoli,  and  the  place 
where  the  caravans  going  to  either  Tuat  or  Tornbuctoo  assemble  and  refresh  before 
they  commence  their  long  journey.  It  was  once  an  independent  place,  but  was  taken 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Tripoline  army,  and  has  since  been  tributary  to  that  power. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  trade.  They  consist  of  two  tribes  of 
Arabs,  who,  though  living  in  the  same  town,  are  as  much  strangers  to  each  other  as 
those  who  people  the  different  oases  of  the  desert.  No  marriages  or  interchange  of 
civilities  take  place  between  them,  and  should  a  chance  visitor  stray  from  one  part  of 
the  town  to  the  other,  he  seldom  escapes  without  being  insulted.  The  plan  of  this 
singular  place  was  drawn  on  the  sand  for  Captain  Lyon  by  a  person  who  had  often 
been  there,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  city  is  encompassed  by  a  circular  wall, 
divided  into  equal  parts  by  another  which  passes  through  the  centre.  A  single  com- 
munication is  opened  between  these  places  by  a  gate  in  the  middle  of  the  cross  wall. 
The  gardens  and  date  groves  are  on  the  outside,  and  as  there  is  but  one  spring  of  water 
for  both  the  tribes,  persons  are  appointed  by  them  to  adjust  the  supplies  according  to 
the  number  of  houses,  and  the  extent  of  the  gardens  to  be  watered.  Ghadams  stands 
in  the  desert,  and  the  high  minaret  of  its  principal  mosque  may  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  a  day's  journey. 

Taboo  is  a  country  south-west  of  Fezzan,  through  which  the  route  passes  from 
Mourzouk  to  Aghades,  but  our  information  respecting  it  is  not  veryspecific.  It  affords 
the  caravans  dates  and  other  refreshments. 

Tuat  is  marked  on  some  maps  as  a  town,  but  is  a  large  tract  of  country,  situ- 
ated in  the  Great  Desert,  west  of  Taboo,  and  inhabited  by  the  Tuarick  Arabs.  It 
is  not  very  fertile,  but  many  flocks  are  kept,  and  some  fine  horses  are  bred.  The  natives 
trade  to  Tornbuctoo,  Soudan,  Ghadams,  and  Fezzan.  The  first  town  in  the  Tuatian 
territories  reached  by  the  caravans  from  the  north  east,  is  Ain-el-Salah,  the  fountain 
of  saints,  and  which  is  also  the  principal  town  in  the  country.  Its  distance  from 
Mourzouk  is  40  days'  journey.  A  great  number  of  castles  are  said  to  have  been 
built  here  by  the  first  Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  such  is  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  place,  that  the  natives  have  the  credit  of  being  Maraboots. 

12.  Interior  Tribes. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  Africa,a  few  observations  on  two  of  the  principal  tribes 
already  mentioned  will  not  be  unappropriate.  These  are  the  Tibboo  and  the  Tuarick. 
Concerning  both  these  tribes,  Captain  Lyon  has  furnished  us  with  new  and  authentic 
information.  The  Tibboo  chiefly  inhabit  the  country  between  Fezzan  and  the  great 
Lybian  Desert,  and  stretch  to  the  south  towards  Bornou.  They  mostlyemploy  them- 
selves in  trading  to  Bornou, Fezzan,  Tripoli,  and  other  places.  Their  principal  traffic 
is  in  horses  and  slaves,  the  latter  are  obtained  in  Bornou,  and  other  countries  south  of 
that  kingdom,  and  exchanged  in  the  Barbary  states  for  horses,  which  are  highly  valued 
in  the  central  countries,  where  they  often  barter  a  fine  horse  for  ten  or  fifteen  negresses, 
each  of  whom  in  the  Barbary  ports  is  valued  at  from  80  to  150  dollars.  Such  is  the 
African  estimate  of  human  life — one  horse  equivalent  to  fifteen  human  beings  ! 

"The  Tibboo  men  are  slender  and  active  in  their  form,andhave  intelligent  coun- 
tenances ;  their  agility  is  proverbial,  and  they  are  frequently,  by  way  of  distinction, 
called  '  the  Birds.'  The  tribes  which  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  Fezzan,  are,  from 
circumstances,  quiet  and  civilized,  but  those  of  the  interior  live  chiefly  by  plunder, 
are  constantly  making  inroads  upon  their  neighbours,  and  are  not  famed  for  fidelity 
to  one  another.  Theyarenotdisposedtocruelty,but  are  the  most  impudent  thieves,and 
their  well  known  character  secures  them  the  almost  exclusive  commerce  of  Waday 
and  Begherme,  no  strangers,  at  least  very  few,  choosing  to  risk  a  passage  through  their 
country.  They  are  chiefly  Kaffres,  and  live  in  a  state  of  nature,  being  clad  with  the  skins  of 
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beasts,  and  inhabiting  holes  in  rocks,  or  wretched  grass  huts.  Their  camels,  or  maher- 
ries,  enable  them  to  perform  expeditionary  journies,  from  which  circumstances  they 
are  constantly  shifting  their  abode." 

"The  Tibboo  women  do  not,  like  the  Arabs,  cover  their  faces;  they  retain  their 
youthful  appearance  longer  than  the  latter,  are  much  more  cleanly,  better  housewives, 
and  particularly  careful  of  their  children,  of  whom  they  have  a  multitude.  Their 
chief  occupation  seems  to  be  basket-making,  and  they  also  form  drinking  bowls,  out 
of  palm-leaves,  which  they  ornament  with  stripes  of  various-coloured  leather,  and 
execute  with  much  taste  and  neatness." 

In  reference  to  the  women,  this  intelligent  and  enterprising  traveller  observes, 
"These  females  are  light  and  elegant  in  form,  and  their  graceful  costume,  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Fezzanners,  is  well  put  on.  They  have  aquiline  noses,  fine  teeth, 
and  lips  formed  like  those  of  Europeans;  their  eyes  are  expressive,  and  their  colour  is 
of  the  brightest  black ;  there  is  something  in  their  walk  and  erect  manner  of  carrying 
themselves,  which  is  very  striking.  Their  feet  and  ankles  are  delicately  formed,  and 
are  not  loaded  with  a  mass  of  brass  or  iron,  but  have  merely  a  light  anklet  of  polished 
silver  or  copper,  sufficient  to  show  their  jetty  skin  to  more  advantage;  they  wear  also 
neat  red  slippers." 

The  general  costume  of  these  females  is  a  large  shawl,  or  a  piece  of  cotton,  gene- 
rally blue  and  white  striped,  which  is  passed  over  the  left  shoulder  and  across  the 
breast,  hanging  in  graceful  folds  below  the  knee.  This  leaves  part  of  the  back,  the 
right  arm  and  breast  exposed.  Their  head  dresses  have  flaps  hanging  down  each  side 
of  the  face  like  large  dog's-ears.  They  are  very  fond  of  ornaments  for  the  head,  neck, 
and  arms,  and  use  rings,  necklaces  of  silver  and  coral,  with  beads  and  other  showy 
substances,  in  profusion,  whenever  they  can  procure  them. 

The  Tuarick  appear  to  be  an  aboriginal  African  tribe,  and  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  Brebers  of  Mount  Atlas.  They  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall,  straight,  and 
handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  independence.  Their  complexion  is  naturally  as 
fair  as  that  of  Europeans,  but  they  are  brown  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun.  They 
have  a  remarkable  custom  of  covering  all  their  faces  to  the  middle  of  the  nose,  so  that, 
like  the  females  on  the  coast,  their  eyes  alone  are  seen.  All  wear  turbans,  and  a  large 
loose  shirt  of  blue  or  striped  cotton  is  the  common  dress.  A  leather  kaftan  is  also 
worn,  and  trowsers  like  the  Cossacks,  from  whom  they  differ  but  little  in  personal 
appearance.  They  are  renowned  warriors,  and  are  armed  with  swords,  spears,  daggers, 
and  lances,  which  they  use  with  great  dexterity.  They  also  carry  long  guns,  and  are 
sure  marksmen.  The  Tuarick  inhabit  many  places  in  the  Great  Desert,  while  others 
have  no  fixed  habitation.  They  are  always  at  war  with  the  Soudan  states  from  whom 
they  carry  off  an  immense  number  of  slaves,  and  are  so  much  dreaded  that  a  small 
party  of  them  will  often  march  without  opposition  through  a  country  full  of  armed 
men.  Many  of  them  subsist  entirely  by  plunder,  but  like  the  Arabians  they  are  not 
cruel  when  they  arenot  opposed,  but  if  the  party  attempt  adefenceof  their  property,  death 
is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  Tuarickare  Moslems,  but  few  of  them  knowmore  of 
their  religion  than  the  creed,  which  is,  "there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet."  They  are  extremelysuperstitious,and  some  of  them  are  literally  covered  with 
charms  or  fetishes,  as  preservatives  from  all  the  accidents  and  evils  of  life.  No  people  can 
have  a  greater  aversion  to  washing  than  theTuarick,  for  even  in  petformingthe  ablutions 
required  by  the  Koran,  they  avoid  water  by  using  sand.  Their  mode  of  travelling  is 
peculiar.  They  seldom  make  use  of  horses,  but  prefer  the  Herie  or  Desert  Camel, 
which  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Their  saddle  is  very  small,  and  is  placed 
on  the  withers.  When  seated  on  this  they  balance  themselves  by  placing  their  feet 
against  the  neck  of  the  animal,  holding  at  the  same  time  a  tight  rein  to  keep  the  head 
steady.  They  manage  their  camels  with  great  dexterity,  and  fire  at  a  mark  while  going 
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at  full  speed,  which  is  a  long  trot,  at  the  rate  of  about  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  which 
they  will  continue  for  many  hours  together.  The  females  are  represented  as  fine- 
looking  women,  and  the  Tnarick  suffer  strangers  to  sit  and  converse  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  who  are  seldom  known  to  abuse  the  liberty  allowed  them.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  "  habit  is  second  nature,"  and  these  people  illustrate  the  remark.  The 
nature  of  their  country  and  their  mode  of  life  frequently  expose  them  to  great  priva- 
tions, and  they  are  said  to  be  able  to  "  abstain  from  food  for  three  or  four  days 
without  any  apparent  inconvenience."  As  slavery  is  a  prominent  feature  in  African 
society,  and  one  of  the  great  causes  of  intercourse  between  the  northern  parts  and 
the  interior,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  mode  of  capture,  and  a  few  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  subject,  will  not  be  misplaced.  When  a  party  of  Arabs  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  band  of  slave-hunters,  they  proceed  towards  the  place  of 
attack.  When  arrived  near  it,  they  halt  and  refresh  themselves  and  camels  for  a  few 
hours,  but  as  soon  as  midnight  is  past  they  commence  their  march  so  as  to  attack  the 
devoted  village  by  break  of  day.  They  surround  it,  and  generally  succeed  in  taking  all 
the  inhabitants.  Those  who  escape  the  first  onset,  have  to  pass  the  look-out  parties, 
who  are  placed  at  a  distance,  and  as  they  are  armed  with  muskets,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  fugitives  to  escape.  On  some  convenient  spot,  at  a  little  distance,  a 
standard  is  hoisted,  and  men  stationed  to  receive  andbind  the  capti  ves  as  they  are  brought 
in  by  the  party  who  ransack  the  village,  and  having  first  secured  all  the  inhabitants, 
they  next  plunder  it  of  camels,  provisions,  and  every  thing  they  can  carry  away.  In 
this  way  1000  or  1500  captives  have  sometimes  been  made  in  the  course  of  a  single 
morning  by  two  or  three  hundred  Arabs.  In  these  general  attacks,  no  man  is  allowed 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  slaves  he  has  captured,  all  are  taken  to  the  standard  and 
divided.  The  proportion  allowed  to  the  hunter  who  is  mounted  is  generally  double 
that  assigned  to  him  who  is  on  foot.  Many  of  these  captives  suffer  greatly  in  tra- 
velling over  the  deserts,  with  but  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  food,  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  the  women  bear  the  journey  much  better  than  the  men.  The  females 
are  almost  always  cheerful  under  all  their  hardships,  and  when  brought  toMourzouk, 
they  frequently  exhibit  examples  of  mildness,  innocence,  and  tenderness,  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  ;  'particularly  on  the  death  of  any  of  their  companions  in  adversity. 

A  wide  ocean  of  sand  separates  this  last  tract  of  scanty  fertility  from  those  on 
the  west.  The  immense  space  from  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal, 
consists  of  little  else  than  a  red  soil,  in  most  places  incapable  of  vegetation.  Yet 
where  natural  springs  or  ravines  are  found,  and  a  patch  of  vegetable  life  appears, 
there  the  Moor  occasionally  pitches  his  tent.  Necessity  compels  him  to  wander  in 
quest  of  subsistence,  while  habit  inures  him  to  the  privations  to  which  he  is  exposed, 
and  makes  him  prefer  a  life  of  adventure  to  one  of  labour.  Hence,  he  roams,  he 
traffics,  and  he  plunders,  but  he  never  toils.  Where  the  European  fixes  even  his  tem- 
porary abode,  Nature  is  disciplined  and  cultivation  smiles ;  but  where  the  Moor 
pitches  his  tent,  the  beauties  of  vegetation  vanish,  and  the  garden  becomes  a  desert. 
Nursed  amidst  an  ungrateful  soil,  he  becomes  gloomy  and  barbarous.  Constantly 
in  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  famine,  or  surprised  by  enemies,  he  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  cruel  and  perfidious;  especially  when  the  spoils  of  his  victims  are  the 
only  harvest  he  reaps.  These  principles  are  fully  exemplified  in  the  tribes  that  inha- 
bit the  western  regions  of  Sahara. 

South  of  Morocco,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Monselmines  form 
an  independent  nation,  under  a  republican  form  of  government.  They  appear  to  be 
composed  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  increased  by  fugitives  from 
Morocco.  Their  religion  is  Islamism,  and  the  limits  of  their  country  are  marked  by 
pillars  of  stone  erected  in  the  desert — a  labour  of  little  utility  to  a  wandering  tribe 
in  a  sea  of  sand.    These  people  possess  a  numerous  and  formidable  body  of  cavalry. 
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In  war  they  manifest  the  most  undaunted  courage  and  surprising  activity ;  in  peace 
they  hire  themselves  to  protect  the  caravans,  or  hover  on  their  routes  to  pillage  them. 

Contiguous  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  Monselmines  are  the  Mongearts;  the 
title  of  which  is  an  insult  to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  that  of  Monselmine  an  honour. 
The  one  are  a  pastoral  people,  the  others  are  warriors ;  the  latter  always  the  aggressor, 
the  former  perpetually  the  victim.  The  Mongearts  have  sprung  from  a  mixture  of 
Moors  and  Portuguese  who  inhabited  Morocco  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Sheriffes, 
and  were  driven  along  the  shores  to  these  southern  regions.  The  Mongearts  are 
more  indolent  and  less  intelligent  than  their  neighbours,  and  occupy  themselves 
wholly  with  their  flocks  ;  but  their  females  are  better  treated  than  among  their  more 
warlike  neighbours. 

Further  south  are  the  Wadelims  and  the  Labdessebats,  both  of  whom  are  a 
barbarous  and  ferocious  people,  always  at  war  with  each  other.  Their  men  are  strong 
and  vigorous,  with  bristly  long  beards,  fierce  countenances,  and  large  pendant  ears. 
They  inspire  terror  and  alarm  among  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  carry  consterna- 
tion to  the  very  borders  of  Morocco.  The  Trazarts,  with  the  Bracnats,  and  the 
Darmanconts,  possess  that  part,  of  the  desert  bordering  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Senegal.  The  country  of  the  Trazarts  has  the  ocean  on  the  west,  the  Senegal  on  the 
south,  and  the  other  tribes  on  the  east,  which  stretch  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Luda- 
mar.  It  is  in  this  south-western  part  of  the  African  desert  that  the  gum  forests  are 
situated  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  the  Trazarts  that  the  French  have  always  carried  on 
their  trade  in  that  article. — Arguin  and  Portendick  are  the  only  ports  along  this 
coast  where  any  trade  is  maintained  with  the  natives,  and  this  is  but  small,  as  the 
gum  is  chiefly  carried  to  Podor,  on  the  river  Senegal. 

13.    LUDAMAR,  BEROO,  AND  K.AARTA. 

Ludamar  is  situated  east  of  the  last-mentioned  states,  and  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Kaarta  and  Bambarra,  on  the  north  by  Sahara,  and  on  the  east  by  Beeroo.  The 
inhabitants  are  Moors,  and  the  experience  of  Major  Houghton  and  Mungo  Park, 
bears  sufficient  testimony  to  their  bigoted  and  intolerant  character.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  these  people  that  the  former  is  supposed  to  have  perished  ;  and  it  was  by 
them  also  that  the  latter  was  made  prisoner,  and  from  whom  he  with  difficulty 
escaped.  They  are  almost  strangers  to  agriculture,  and  chiefly  depend  for  subsis- 
tence upon  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  live  in  tents.  A  few  of  the  useful  arts,  how- 
ever, are  known,  but  they  are  principally  left  to  the  women.  They  weave  cloth  from 
goats'-hair,  and  transform  the  skins  of  their  cattle  into  saddles,  bridles,  and  some 
other  articles.  They  also  make  spears  and  rough  knives  ;  but  their  muskets  and 
ammunition  are  European.  Their  military  force  consists  of  numerous  horsemen, 
who  in  time  of  war  subsist  entirely  by  plunder.  Though  rigid  Mahomedans,  they 
have  no  mosques,  but  their  priests  perform  their  devotions  in  an  enclosure  of  mats. 
They  regard  females  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  and  with  them,  as  with  many 
other  Moorish  tribes,  perfection  of  form  is  extreme  corpulence,  and  a  complete 
Moorish  beauty  is  a  load  for  a  camel. — Benowrn  is  the  capital,  and  the  place  where 
Mungo  Park  was  for  some  time  a  captive.  It  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
dirty  looking  huts  scattered  over  a  large  space,  but  it  resembles  a  camp  more  than 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom. 

Beeroo  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  between  Ludamar  and 
Tombuctoo,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Bambarra.  It  is  also  a  Moorish  king- 
dom, differing  little  from  Ludamar,  except  in  being  more  populous,  and  even  that 
is  rather  a  circumstantial  inference  than  an  ascertained  fact. — Walet,  which  stands 
near  the  confines  of  Sahara,  is  the  capital,  and  is  represented  as  a  large  flourishing 
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town,  carrying  on  a  great  trade  in  salt.  While  Mr.  Park  was  at  Benowin  he  had 
various  conversations  with  two  Mahomedan  merchants  who  dealt  in  that  article. 
One  of  them  resided  at  Walet,  and  had  visited  Toinhuctoo  and  Honssa,  and  de- 
scribed the  capital  of  Beeroo  as  being  larger  than  the  former  city.  He  said  Walet 
was  ten  days'  journey  from  Benowin,  and  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  Toinhuctoo. 
Kaarta  is  a  considerable  kingdom  on  the  south  of  Ludamar  and  west  of  Bam- 
barra.' The  Length  is  about  200  miles,  and  the  breadth  80  ;  but  the  country  is 
little  known.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  produces  abundance  of  the  fruit  called  lotus. 
Kemmo  is  the  chief  town,  situated  on  an  open  plain.  Mr.  Park  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived there  by  the  king,  who  was  only  distinguished  from  his  subjects  by  a  leopard's 
skiu  spread  upon  a  bank  of  earth.  The  state  of  society  cannot  be  very  far  removed 
from  primitive,  when  such  are  the  only  insignia  of  Royalty. 

14.  Bambarra. 

Bambarra  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  It  is  bounded  by  Kaarta  and  Mandingoe  on  the  west,  by  Ludamar  and 
Beeroo  on  the  north,  and  by  Toinhuctoo  on  the  east.  It  is  traversed  from  west  to 
east  by  the  Niger ;  and  though  some  districts  of  it  are  sandy  deserts,  others  are  re- 
presented as  resembling  the  finest  parts  of  England.  The  Niger  is  navigable 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Bambarra,  and  the  canoes  used  by  the  natives 
are  made  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  but  without  masts  or  sails.  Besides  the 
vegetable  products  common  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  Africa,  the  shea-tree,  from 
the  kernel  of  whose  fruit  a  vegetable  butter  is  obtained,  grows  abundantly  in  this 
kingdom,  though  it  is  not  found  in  several  of  the  countries  of  Senegambia.  Bam- 
barra does  not  appear  to  be  a  mineral  district,  as  the  gold  which  is  thence  trans- 
mitted to  Toinhuctoo  and  the  east,  is  brought  from  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Bam- 
bouk,  and  other  places  on  the  south-west.  No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  its  popu- 
lation ;  but  it  is  a  mixture  of  Negroes  and  Moors.  The  royal  family  belong  to  the 
former,  but  the  municipal  administration  of  many  of  the  towns  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  who  are  by  far  the  most  intelligent,  active,  and  commercial  part  of  the 
community.  Sego  is  the  capital,  and  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  four  separate  towns,  two  on  each  side  of  the  Niger.  They  are  surrounded 
with  high  mud  walls  ;  the  houses  are  square,  built  of  clay,  with  flat  roofs,  and  some 
of  them  two  stories  high.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  mosques  appear  in  every 
quarter.  Mr.  P.  in  his  first  journey  arrived  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
that  on  which  Mansong  the  king  of  Bambarra  resided,  and  it  being  market-day,  the 
crowds  crossing  the  river  were  so  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  two  hours  for  a 
passage.  But  the  king  finding  he  had  been  robbed  by  the  Moors,  and  had  no  pre- 
sent to  give  him,  sent  him  5000  cowries  to  purchase  provisions  on  his  way,  with 
orders  to  quit  the  environs  of  the  capital. 

In  his  second  journey,  this  traveller  did  not  touch  at  Sego,  but  passed  on  to  San- 
sanding,  a  large  town  lower  down  the  river,  containing  about  11,000  inhabitants, 
and  the  seat  of  considerable  commerce.  An  extensive  square  formed  the  market- 
place, which  was  constantly  crowded  with  people,  and  the  different  things  offered 
for  sale  were  exposed  on  stalls  shaded  with  mats.  A  mixture  of  articles  was  seldom 
to  be  seen  on  the  same  stall.  Salt  is  the  staple  commodity,  and  a  corner  of  the 
market  is  exclusively  appropriated  to  it.  Jeune  is  also  a  large  city  situated  near 
the  eastern  confines  of  this  kingdom,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  in  the  route  from 
Sego  to  Tombuctoo.  All  the  native  accounts  describe  it  as  the  most  extensive  and 
commercial  place  in  this  part  of  Africa,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  examined  by  Euro- 
peans. It  appears  to  be  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ba  Ninima,  which  flows 
from  the  mountains  of  Kong  with  the  Niger.     The  Government  of  the  city  is  prin- 
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cipally  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  who  are  the  most  numerous.  The  number  of 
Inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  Sego. 

Masina  is  a  small  state  on  the  north-east  of  Bambarra,  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake  Dibbde,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Foulahs,  who  are  Mahomedans,  and  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  pasturage.     They  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king  of  Bambarra. 

On  passing  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  Niger,  we  exchange  regions  of 
■obscurity  for  those  of  conjecture ;  a  few  brief  notices  are,  therefore,  all  that  can  be 
.presented  on  this  wide  part  of  Africa. — Maniana  is  a  kingdom  situated  between  the 
mountains  of  Kong  and  Bambarra,  and  bounded  on  the  east,  by  Baedoo.  Neither 
its  extent  nor  population  is  known ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  represented  to  Mr. 
Park  as  very  barbarous,  and  even  as  eating  human  flesh.  It  is  intersected  by  a  con- 
siderable river  which  afterwards  falls  into  the  Niger. — Babdoo  borders  on  the  east 
of  the  last  kingdom,  and  is  tributary  to  Bambarra.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Bah  Nimma, 
which  falls  into  the  lake  Dibbie,  and  is  said  to  be  an  extensive  country,  but  the  inte- 
rior is  unknown.  Between  this  last  state  and  the  mountains  of  Kong  is  the  unexplored 
country  of  Kaffaba. 

Dar  Kulla  is  supposed  to  be  an  extensive  region  south-east  of  Wangara.  It 
was  described  to  Mr.  Browne,  when  in  Darfur,  as  an  important  country  traversed  by 
a  large  river,  and  several  smaller  ones,  which  the  inhabitants  navigate  in  canoes  made 
of  the  trunks  of  trees.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  country  as  was  described  to 
Mr.  Bowdich  under  the  name  of  Quollct.  From  Mr.  Browne's  account,  the  inhabitants 
are  partly  Negroes  and  partly  of  a  red  or  copper  colour,  and  are  governed  by  a  number 
of  chiefs,  whose  power  depends  principally  upon  individual  ability.  They  are  Pagans 
and  extremely  superstitious,  but  remarkable  for  honesty  and  punctuality. 

Property  seems  to  be  clearly  defined,  and  individual  cultivation  practised,  for  if 
the  footsteps  of  a  person  are  traced  among  the  corn  of  another,  an  investigation  takes 
place,  and  the  guilty  person,  if  discovered,  is  sentenced  to  slavery,but  the  profit  arising 
from  the  sentence  has  often  been  the  cause  of  its  having  been  passed.  The  two  prin- 
cipal articles  in  the  commerce  of  Dar  Kulla  are  slaves  and  salt,  which  is  very  dear, 
as  only  12lbs.  are  given  for  a  male  slave,  and  151bs.  for  a  female.  The  pimento-tree 
abounds  in  the  country,  and  the  mountains  on  the  southern  skirts  of  it  yield  excellent 
copper. — South  of  this  kingdom  all  appears  a  blank  in  our  geographical  knowledge, 
for  though  some  states  have  been  represented  in  those  regions,  their  situations  are  not 
only  conjectural,  but  their  existence  doubtful. 
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MADEIRAS,  THE  CANARIES,  CAPE  DE  VERD  ISLANDS,  GOREE,  BISSA- 
GOS,  FERNANDO  PO,  PRINCE'S  ISLAND,  ST.  THOMAS,  ST.  AM) 
BONA,  ST.  MATTHEW,  ASCENSION,  ST.  HELENA,  MADAGASCAR, 
BOURBON,  MAURITIUS,  COMORO  ISLES,  ZANZEBAR,  PEMBA,  AND 
SEYCHELLES. 


THIS  final  division  of  the  Old  World  comprehends  the  various  Islands  by  which 
the  African  continent  is  partly  encircled.  These  sometimes  form  groups,  and  at  others 
are  detached.  The  chief  clusters  are  the  Madeira  Islands,  the  Canaries,  and  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Isles,  off  the  west  coast ;  with  those  of  the  Comoro  Isles  and  the  Mahe  Isles 
or  Seychelles,  off  the  eastern  shores.  Some  of  the  principal  detached  islands  are 
two  or  three  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  St.  Helena,  further  south-west,  the  great 
island  of  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and  the  Mauritius,  opposite  the  south-east  coast, 
and  some  others  near  the  shore.  The  northern  coast  does  not  present  a  single  island 
of  any  extent  that  can  strictly  be  called  African. 

1.  Madeira  Islands. 

Madeira  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  African  Islands,  both  for  its  pro- 
ducts, and  as  lying  in  the  track  of  our  Indian  ships.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
the  brilliant  era  of  discovery  which  opened  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Portuguese  became  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  Madeira.  They  first 
landed  in  1419;  but  did  not  colonize  it  till  1431,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  attempts  made  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  island  was  at  that  time 
chiefly  covered  with  cedar  forests,  and  these  having  taken  fire,  several  years  elapsed 
before  they  could  be  extinguished.  This  retarded  the  progress  of  the  settlement,  and  in 
some  instances  destroyed  the  habitations  and  property  of  the  settlers,  but  it  was  ulti- 
mately beneficial  to  the  culture  of  the  island.  The  forests  being  thus  cleared,  and  the 
ground  so  richly  manured  with  their  ashes,the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  greatly  increased. 
Madeira  is  composed  of  a  group  of  mountains,  the  highest  summits  of  which  exceed 
5000  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin.  Most  of  the  rocks  along  the  coast  consist  of  white  lava,  and  Mr.  Barrow  saw 
the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  mountains.  Many 
of  the  declivities  consist  of  abrupt  and  precipitous  cliffs.  The  higher  parts  are  covered 
with  forests  of  pine  and  chesnut,  and  the  lower  with  vines,  while  the  interior  of  thecountry 
presents  a  thousand  picturesque  beauties.  The  brightest  verdure  is  intersected  by 
trickling  streams,and  interspersed  with  churches  and  monasteries,  which  are  frequently 
placed  in  the  most  romantic  situations. 
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Madeira  is  situated  within  about  ten  degrees  of  the  tropic,  and  being  an  elevated 
island,  the  atmosphere  is  pure,  and  the  climate  delightful.  Its  first  staple  product  was 
sugar,  for  which  it  was  once  unrivalled,  but  when  this  began  to  be  so  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  Indies,  it  became  less  profitable  in  Madeira,  and  the  vine  was 
gradually  substituted.  The  increased  demand  for  the  wines  of  Madeira,  in  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  favoured  its  cultivation,  and  it  is  now  the  object  of  a  very  extensive 
trade.  A  tenth  of  the  wine  produced  is  taken  as  a  tax  by  government,  and  the  remain- 
der is  divided  between  the  fanner  and  the  proprietor.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are 
likewise  produced,  but  in  quantities  very  inadequate  to  the  consumption.  Pasturage 
is  so  scarce  that  few  cattle  are  kept.  Mules  are  the  chief  beasts  of  burden,  and  the 
country  is  so  little  adapted  to  the  use  of  wheel  carriages,  that  scarcely  any  are  to  be 
seen,  their  place  being  supplied  by  sledges.  A  few  horses  are  kept  in  Funchal,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  island  they  are  seldom  met  with.  Goats  and  pigs  are  numerous. 
The  latter  often  run  wild  in  the  forests,  and  their  flesh  obtains  a  peculiar  flavour. 
Rjibbits  are  the  only  wild  animals  in  the  island,  which  is  also  remarkably  free  from 
insects,  and  all  kinds  of  noxious  reptiles.  Bees  are  a  great  object  of  attention,  and  the 
aromatic  herbs  with  which  many  parts  of  the  country  are  abundantly  covered,  pro- 
duce such  fine  honey,  that  it  is  generally  sent  to  Spain  as  a  valuable  present. 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  Funchal,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  large  bay,  from 
which  the  country  rises  abruptly.  The  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  masses  of  black 
lava,  interspersed  with  foliage  of  the  brightest  green,  which,  contrasted  with  the  white 
houses  of  the  town,  produces  an  impressive  effect.  (See  the  annexed  Plate.)  Funchal 
is  irregularly  built.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  some  of  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  the  British  merchants  are  handsome.  The  churches  and  monasteries  in  the 
town  are  numerous,  and  many  are  spread  through  the  adjoining  country,  which  ren- 
ders the  appearance  of  Funchal  very  picturesque.  The  bay  does  not  afford  any 
secure  anchorage,  and  is  exposed  to  the  south  winds,  which  are  sometimes  violent. 
A  strong  surf  also  breaks  upon  the  shore,  and  makes  landing  difficult.  The  trade  is 
principally  with  the  English  ;  and  great  quantities  of  wine  are  exported  not  only  to 
Britain,  but  also  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Ships  that  touch  at  Funchal  are  allowed 
to  obtain  water,  wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables ;  but  both  fresh  meat  and  poultry  are 
scarce,  and  cannot  be  purchased  without  leave  of  the  governor.  The  town  is  strongly 
fortified  towards  the  sea,  but  on  the  land  side  its  defence  has  been  greatly  neglected. 

Nearly  the  whole  exports  of  the  island  consist  in  its  wine.  The  sides  of  the  hills 
are  often  formed  into  terraces,  and  the  vines  trained  against  the  walls  that  support 
the  earth.  The  whole  annual  export  is  generally  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand 
pipes.  In  exchange  for  the  greater  part  of  this,  the  natives  are  supplied  with  almost 
every  article  of  British  manufacture  ;  such  as  clothing,  household  furniture,  and 
various  ornaments.  Provisions  are  also  sent  in  considerable  quantities,  particularly 
herrings,  salt  fish,  and  potatoes.  America  likewise  takes  part  of  the  wine,  in  exchange 
for  provisions  and  other  articles  of  her  produce. 

No  correct  enumeration  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  inhabitants.  By  some 
writers  they  have  been  estimated  at  90,000,  while  others  have  swelled  the  number  to 
150,000.  As  the  length  of  the  island  is  about  54  miles,  and  its  breadth  not  more 
than  21,  the  area  cannot  be  computed  at  much  more  than  1000  square  miles,  and 
allowing  100  inhabitants  to  each,  the  whole  population  will  be  100,000,  and  when 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  considered,  this  will  evidently  be  the  utmost  that  can  be 
assigned.  As  in  other  hilly  regions,  the  peasants  of  Madeira  are  a  vigorous  and 
athletic  race,  living  in  great  poverty,  and  exhibiting  a  rude  state  of  society,  which 
is  strongly  evinced  by  the  severest  labour  being  assigned  to  the  weaker  sex.  As  in 
other  countries  which  produce  only  the  luxuries  of  life,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
are  universally  poor.     The  chief  dependence  of  numerous  families  is  upon  the  forests 
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of  chesn nt -tires  that  coyer  the  mountains;  while  others  who  inhabit  the  capital  are 
principally  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  merchants.  Poverty  is  so  common, 
that  asking-  alms  is  not  connected  with  any  ideas  of  disgrace,  arid  the  beggars  always 
put  on  their  best  clothes  when  they  solicit  charity.  Slavery  is  prohibited,  and  most 
of  the  population  are  descendants  of  the  Portuguese.  Their  meagre  figures,  gloomy 
countenances]  long  black  hair,  and  coarse  dress,  give  them  an  appearance  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  courtesy  and  politeness  of  their  demeanour.  The  Portuguese  gentry 
live  in  a  haughty  and  retired  manner,  which  forms  a  direct,  contrast  to  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  the  British  merchants.  The  poverty  which  sheds  its  sombre  tint  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  does  not  seem  to  be  attached  to  the  Catholic  establish- 
ment ;  for  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  abound  in  both  the  town  and  country, 
many  of  which  arc  richly  supplied  with  gold  and  silver  utensils  and  ornaments; 
but  so  bigoted  are  the  people  to  the  Romish  doctrines,  that  a  late  traveller  has 
asserted,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  believe  that  a  protes- 
tant  and  a  catholic  are  beings  of  the  same  species. 

Porto  Santo  is  a  small  elevated  island  near  Madeira,  which  it  resembles  in  its 
physical  character,  and  has  a  good  roadstead  where  ships  sometimes  anchor.  The 
Desertas  are  also  rocky,  uninhabited,  islets,  as  their  name  imports.  These,  together, 
constitute  the  group  called  the  Madeiras. 

2.  The  Canary  Islands. 

The  Canaries  are  situated  about  four  degrees  south  of  the  Madeiras,  and,  like 
thenii  are  celebrated  for  theirexcellent  wines.  This  group  includes  thirteen  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Teneriff'e,  Grand  Canary,  and  Fortaventura,  while  Palma,  Ferro, 
Gomera,  and  Lancerota,  form  a  secondary  class.  The  remaining  six  are  little  more 
than  barren  rocks.  The  ancients  considered  this  group  as  the  western  extremity  of 
the  world,  which  induced  them  to  fix  upon  Ferro  as  their  first  meridian,  that  their 
reckonings  of  longitude  might  all  proceed  in  one  direction.  The  Canaries  also  con- 
stituted the  Fortunate  Islands  of  antiquity.  Some  of  the  romantic  ideas  that  were 
attached  to  this  term,  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  History  of  Geography.  The 
Arabian  Geographers,  who  derived  their  principal  knowledge  from  their  predecessors, 
likewise  considered  them  in  the  same  light,  but  during  the  dark  ages  which  sub- 
sequently overspread  Europe,  they  sunk  into  total  oblivion.  When  the  light  of 
knowledge  once  more  dawned  upon  this  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  began  to  extend  their  enterprises  towards  the  south,  a  report  that  the 
Fortunate  Islands  still  existed  was  once  more  diffused  over  Europe,  and  excited  great 
attention  among  the  learned,  with  whom  the  faint  and  floating  ideas  scattered  through 
the  works  of  the  ancients  began  about  that  time  to  be  imbibed.  The  most  remarkable 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  reference  to  geography,  has  always  been 
the  liberality  it  has  manifested  in  bestowing  what  was  not  its  own,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  this  principle,  the  Fortunate  Islands  were,  in  1344,  conferred  on  Louis  de  la 
Cerda,  the  infanta  of  Spain.  The  bravery  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  was  too  power- 
ful for  the  bull  of  the  Pope  ;  and  all  the  expeditions  sent  to  take  possession  of  this 
new  grant,  were  for  half  a  century  firmly  repulsed.  In  1402,  Bethencourt,  a 
French  nobleman,  having  obtained  a  patent,  sailed  with  an  expedition,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  Ferro  and  Lancerota.  About  sixty  years  after,  a 
Castilian  gentleman  having  married  the  heiress  of  Bethencourt,  landed  with  a  fresh 
European  force,  and  made  vigorous  efforts  to  conquer  the  Grand  Canary  and 
Teneriffe ;  but  after  a  partial  success  he  was  finally  expelled  from  both  islands. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  loth  century,  the  Spaniards  became  .more  bent  upon 
foreign  enterprises,  and  a  stronger  force  was  dispatched.  The  original  inha- 
bitants, however,  still  maintained  their  former  bravery,  and  contested  every  inch  of 
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ground  with  their  invaders.  The  struggle,  therefore,  became  desperate,  but  the  arms 
and  discipline  of  the  European  troops  finally  prevailed,  though  not  before  extirpation 
had  marked  the  track  of  conquest,  for  it  was  in  1487  that  the  island  of  Canary- 
was  completely  subdued.  Aboutsixyearsafterwards,aSpanish  force  landed  inTeneriffe, 
and  four  years  of  perpetual  eontest  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  Guanches,  when 
the  remainder  were  obliged  to  submit  to  baptism.  But  as  the  Spaniards  still  found 
themselves  unable  to  keep  even  this  remnant  in  the  state  of  submission  they 
wished,  they  applied  to  the  mother  country,  in  1532,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inquisition, 
as  the  only  instrument  by  which  this  submission  could  be  secured.  What  the  violence 
of  the  sword  had  spared,  the  treachery  of  the  priest  soon  completed,  for  not  a  single 
inhabitant  of  the  original  race  has  for  centuries  remained  on  any  of  the  islands. 

From  the  southern  point  of  Ferro  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Allegranza,  the 
group  is  included  between  27°  39'  and  29°  26'  of  north  latitude  ;  and  from  the  west 
side  of  Ferro  to  Rocca,  it  is  comprehended  between  13°  20'  and  18°  10'  of  west  lon- 
gitude. The  whole  extent  of  the  seven  larger  inhabited  islands  is  about  3230  square 
miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  at  the  time  that'M.  Humboldt  visited  them,  was 
estimated  at  160,000.  He  also  gives  the  following  table  of  the  progressive  population 
of  the  different  islands  :  the  numbers  in  1790  are  considerably  greater  than  he  made 
them  about  ten  years  afterwards.  He  also  considers  the  islanders  as  more  numerous 
in  the  new  continent  than  in  their  own  country,  and  this  spirit  of  emigration  may  per- 
haps account  for  the  difference  between  his  estimate  and  the  greatest  of  the  following. 


Archipelago  of  the  Canaries. 

Surface  in 

Nautical  sq. 

leagues. 

Absolute 

Population 

Relative  Population, 
or  number  of  in- 
habitants to  each 
square  league  in 
1790. 

1678 

1745 

1768 

1790 

73 
63 
60 
27 
26 
14 
7 

49,112 

20,458 
13,892 

4,373 

3,297 

60,218 
7,382 
33,864 
17,580 
7,210 
6,251 
3,687 

66,354 
8,863 
41,082 
19,195 
9,705 
6,645 
4,022 

70,0(10 
9,000 
50,000 
22,600 
10,000 
7,400 
5,000 

958 
142 

833 
837 
384 
528 
714 

Total 

270 

136,192 

155,866 

174,600 
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Baron  Humboldt  has  furnished  much  information  relatively  to  the  physical 
aspect  and  present  state  of  these  islands,  particularly  the  most  interesting  one  of 
Teneriffe,  the  peak  of  which  he  ascended.  This  traveller  describes  the  group  as  rising 
in  an  amphitheatrical  form,  and  as  presenting  simultaneously,  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
"  the  temperature  of  every  climate,  from  the  heats  of  Africa  to  the  cold  of  the  higher 
Alps.  Santa  Cruz,  the  port  of  Orotava,  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  that  of 
Laguna,  are  four  places,  the  mean  temperatures  of  which  form  a  descending  series, 
In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  change  of  the  seasons  are  still  too  perceptible  to  offer 
the  same  advantages.  Teneriffe,  on  the  contrary,  situated  as  it  were  on  the  threshold 
of  the  tropics,  though  but  a  few  days'  sail  from  Spain,  shares  in  the  beauties  which 
nature  has  lavished  on  the  equinoctial  regions.  Vegetation  here  displays  some  of  its 
fairest  and  most  majestic  forms  in  the  banana  and  the  palm-tree."  In  his  ascent  to  the 
Plton,  or  summit  of  the  Peak,  he  found  five  different  zones  of  vegetation.  The  first  he 
describesas  thatof  vines,  whichextends  from  the  shore  to  two  or  three  hundred  toises 
of  height,  and  is  that  which  is  best,  inhabited,  and  the  only  part  that  is  carefully  culti- 
vated. In  those  lower  regions,  at  the  port  of  Orotava,  and  wherever  the  wind  has 
free  access,  the  centigrade  thermometer  stands,  at  noon,  in  the  month  of  January, 
between  fifteen  and  seventeen  degrees,  and  the  greatestheats  of  summer  do  not  exceed 
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25  or  2f)°.  Hefe  not  only  the  vine,  but  other  European  fruits,  as  well  as  the  date, 
the  plantain,  the  Indian-fig,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  The  bread-fruit-tree 
of  Otaheite,  the  cinnamon  of  the  Moluccas,  the  eoliee-trce  of  Arabia,  and  the  cocoa- 
tree  of  America,  have  all  been  tried  with  success.  Various  parte  of  the  coast  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  tropical  landscape,  and  here  the  traveller  fust  perceives  that  the 
region  of  palms  extends  beyond  the  tropic.  The  second  zone  is  that  of  the  laurels, 
and  reaches  to  about  900  toises  (5354  feet)  of  perpendicular  altitude. 

This  is  the  woody  part  of  the  island,  ami  contains  various  species  of  laurel  and 
oak,  with  the  native  olive  and  the  myrtle.  A  variety  of  other  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants, 
also  flourish  in  this  zone,  while  the  soil  is  covered  with  mosses  and  grass,  and  adorned 
with  flowers.  The  third  zone  extends  about  400  toises  (2557  feet)  of  absolute  height, 
and  is  a  vast  forest  of  pines.  These  resemble  the  Scotch  fir,  but  are  mingled  with 
several  other  trees  and  plants  that  flourish  in  the  same  climate.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
zones  are  those  of  the  Retama  and  the  Gramina,  and  consist  of  a  vast  region  of  sand 
covered  with  pumice-stone  and  blocks  of  obsidian.  Scattered  tufts  of  retama  are 
spread  over  the  lower  parts  of  this  comparative  plain,  the  odoriferous  blossoms  of  which 
give  a  peculiar  flavour  to  the  flesh  of  the  goats  that  feed  upon  them,  and  towards  the 
upper  part  a  few  grasses  and  lichens  faintly  struggle  for  existence  amongst  the  volcanic 
matter.  At  some  distance  above  this,  the  region  denominated  the  Malpay  commences, 
which  appears  to  encircle  the  summit  of  the  Peak  called  the  Pitun.  This  tract  is 
entirely  destitute  of  mould,  and  consequently  of  vegetation,  and  being  covered  with 
fragments  of  lava  and  pumice  stone  is  very  difficult  to  ascend. 

The  summit  of  the  Peak  is  only  to  be  scaled  by  clinging  to  the  masses  of  lava 
which  appear  like  a  wall  of  scorious  rocks,  and  when  the  adventurous  traveller  has 
reached  the  top,  he  scarcely  finds  room  to  seat  himself.  The  crater  is  enclosed  with 
a  circular  wall  of  lava,  and  would  be  wholly  inaccessible  but  for  a  breach  in  the  east 
side,  by  which  admission  is  obtained.  This  opening  is  an  oval  of  about  300  feet 
in  length,  and  200  in  breadth,  but  without  any  appearanceof  having  been  in  a  state  of 
activity  for  many  ages.  The  enclosing  wall  is  as  white  as  snow,  from  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  gas  on  the  stone,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  is  rather  curious  than 
awful.  "  The  majesty  of  the  sight  consists  in  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  in  the  profound  solitude  of  these  lofty  regions,  and  the  immense  space  over 
which  the  eye  ranges."  The  peculiar  transparency  of  the  atmosphere  also  causes  dis- 
tant objects  to  be  so  clearly  seen,  that  their  apparent  proximity  is  greatly  increased, 
and  the  hamlets,  villages,  and  vineyards  on  the  coast,  and  even  the  other  islands 
of  the  group,  appear  singularly  near.  The  view  from  this  summit,  as  described  by 
Baron  H.,  is  remarkably  interesting.  "Travellers  (he  says  have  learnt  by  experience 
that  views  from  the  summits  of  very  lofty  mountains  are  neither  so  beautiful,  pictu- 
resque, or  varied,  as  those  from  the  summits  of  heights  which  do  not  exceed  that  of 
Vesuvius,  Rigi,  or  Puy-de-Dome.  Colossal  mountains,  suchas  Chimboraco,  Antisana, 
or  Mount  Rosa,  compose  so  large  a  mass,  that  the  plains,  covered  with  rich  vegeta- 
tion, are  seen  only  in  the  immensity  of  distance,  where  a  blue  vapoury  tint  is  uni- 
formly spread  over  the  landscape.  The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  from  its  slender  form  and 
local  position,  unites  the  advantages  of  less  lofty  summits,  to  those  which  arise  from 
very  great  height.  We  not  only  discover  from  its  top  a  vast  expanse  of  sea,  but  see 
also  the  forests  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the  coasts,  in  a  proximity  fitted 
to  produce  the  most  beautiful  contrasts  of  form  and  colouring.  The  volcano  seems 
as  if  it  crushed  with  its  mass  the  little  isle  which  serves  for  its  basis,  and  shoots  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  to  a  height  three  times  loftier  than  the  region  where  the 
clouds  float  in  summer." 

M.  Humbold,  in  his  account  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  makes  the  height  above 
the  sea  of 
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Toises, 

The  town  of  Laguna    360 

The  Port  of  Orotava    ]  60 

Pino  de  Dornajito 53 

Estoneia  de  los  Ineleses  ....    1552 


Toises. 

The  Covering  of  Ice 1 732 

The  Foot  of  the  Piton    ]  825 

The  Summit  of  the  Peak    1 909 

(See  the  annexed  Plate  J 


The  volcanoes  which  have  lately  afforded  signs  of  activity  in  this  island,  are  merely 
lateral  eruptions  of  this  great  volcano.  That  of  Cahorra,  on  the  west  side  of  the  peak, 
which  broke  out  in  1798,  is  of  this  description.  The  other  islands  have  been  less 
observed  than  this,  but  in  sailing  past,  the  appearance  of  most  of  them  indicates  a 
volcanic  origin.  Graciosa  is  distinguished  by  its  rocks  of  basalt  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  high,  rising  from  the  ocean  like  perpendicular  walls,  or  ruins  of  vast  edifices. 
One  of  them  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  that  a  French  captain  saluted 
it,  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  the  governor.  The  Grand  Canary  has  never  been  explo- 
red, but  it  appears  to  differ  in  its  physical  construction  from  the  rest,  as  its  mountains 
form  parallel  chains,  and  it  is  supposed  to  surpass  Teneriffe  in  fertility.  Lancerota 
and  Fortaventura  are  the  most  arid,  and  the  soil  so  strongly  resembles  the  coast  of 
Africa,  that  the  camel  has  been  introduced.  The  north  and  west  sides  of  Teneriffe  are 
the  most  fertile. 

Luguna,  the  nominal  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  a  small  plain  encircled 
by  gardens,  about  350  toises  above  the  sea.  It  is  protected  by  a  hill  crowned  with 
a  wood  of  laurels,  myrtles,  and  arbutus.  The  situation  is  beautiful,  and  the  perpetual 
coolness  which  it  experiences  causes  it  to  be  considered,  in  the  Canaries,  as  a  delight- 
ful abode.  Laguna,  however,  has  fallen  from  its  ancient  consequence  since  the  lateral 
eruptions  of  the  volcano  in  1706,  destroyed  its  port  of  Garachio ;  but  it  still, 
contains  a  population  of  about  9000  inhabitants,  nearly  400  of  whom  are  monks, 
divided  among  six  convents.  A  great  number  of  chapels  encircle  the  town ;  they  are 
placed  on  small  eminences,  shaded  with  trees  of  perpetual  verdure,  and  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  But  the  interior  of  Laguna  does  not  equal  the  expec- 
tations that  are  excited  by  its  external  appearance.  The  houses  are  solidly  built,  but 
antique,  and  the  streets  appear  deserted. 

As  the  town  of  Laguna  declined,  Santa  Cruz  rose  in  importance,  and  is  now 
considered  as  the  commercial  capital  of  the  island.  It  stands  on  the  eastern  shore, 
and  the  convenience  of  its  harbour  and  situation  in  some  degree  compensates  for  the 
barrenness  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  wholly  supported  by  commerce,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  great  caravansera  between  Spain  and  the  Indies.  The  road 
and  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz  are  good,  but  the  landing  is  difficult.  The  appearance 
of  this  town  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Laguna.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  houses 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  flat  roofed,  and  without  glass  windows,  stuck  against  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  basaltic  rocks.  The  streets,  however,  are  neat,  and  the  houses 
spacious,  the  halls  and  galleries  of  which  are  so  extensive,  tbat  M.  Bory  says,  they 
exclude  the  comfortable  feelings  of  a  house,  and  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  an  open 
space.  The  population  is  estimated  at  8000. 

Villa  de  Orotava  has  a  pleasant  aspect  at  a  distance,  from  the  abundance  of 
water  which  runs  through  its  principal  streets.  The  climate  is  still  more  refreshing 
than  at  the  port  of  La  Cruz,  from  the  breeze  which  blows  after  ten  in  the  morning. 
The  water  that  has  been  dissolved  in  a  higher  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  frequently  precipitated  and  renders  the  air  foggy.  The  villa  is  nearly  160  toises 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  consequently  about  200  below  the  level  of  Laguna. 
The  interior  of  the  town  is  gloomy,  and  the  streets  nearly  deserted.  It  is  principally 
inhabited  bya  haughty  race  of  nobility,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  about  7000. 

The  capital  of  the  Grand  Canary  is  Cuidad  de  las  Palmas,  which  is  considered 
as  the  spiritual  capital  of  the  Canaries.  It  contains  the  residence  of  the  Bishop,  and 
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was  also  the  seat  of  the  late  inquisitorial  tribunal,  but  t lie  political  establishments 
have  been  removed  to  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  ofTeneriffe.  Pal  mas  is  the  only  large 
city  in  the  island,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  9000  individuals,  with  a  liberal 
proportion  of  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

The  chief  export  of  the  Canaries  is  wine,  the  average  produce  of  which  in  Tene- 
riffe  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bory  at  22,000  pipes,  and  by  Lord  Macartney  at 25,000.  A 
large  proportion  of  it  is  consumed  on  the  island,  and  8000  or  1)000  pipes  are  annually 
exported  to  Britain  and  America.  The  other  exports  are  brandy,  raw  silk,  soda,  and 
fruits,  but  these  are  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Portugal. 

The  Guanches  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  group,  and  were  a  people 
who  had  made  much  greater  progress  in  civilization  than  most  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa,  as  appears  from  their  cultivating  poetry,  and  embalming  their  dead. 
The  only  thing  belonging  to  this  race  of  men  which  has  escaped  destruction,  are  the 
mummies  contained  in  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  the  Peak.  These  are  chiefly  found 
on  the  eastern  declivity,  between  Arico  and  Guimar,  and  show  the  Guanches  to  have 
been  a  peculiar  race  of  people.  The  present  inhabitants,  who  succeeded  them 
in  the  possession  of  this  archipelago,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
in  some  degree  of  the  Normans.  These  have  for  the  last  three  centuries  been  exposed 
to  the  same  climate,  yet  the  latter  are  distinguished  by  their  light  complexion.  The 
people  of  this  group  exhibit  traits  at  once  characteristic  of  mountaineers  and  islanders. 
Humboldt  considers  them  as  moral,  sober,  and  religious,  and  less  industrious  at 
home  than  in  foreign  countries.  A  roving  and  enterprising  disposition  leads  them 
into  all  parts  where  the  mother  country  has  colonies.  To  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  their  character,  we  must,  therefore,  not  merely  study  them  in  their  own  island, 
where  powerful  obstaclesare  opposedtothe  free  exerciseof  theirindustry  ;  but  wemust 
follow  them  to  the  plains  of  Caraccas,  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  the  archipelago  of  the 
Philippines,  and  wherever  they  have  had  occasion  to  display  their  energy  and  activity. 
The  Canarians  are  fond  of  considering  their  country  as  a  part  of  European  Spain, 
and  they  have  contributed  to  the  Castilian  literature.  The  names  of  Clavijo, 
Vieyra,  Yriarte,  and  Betancourt  are  honourably  distinguished  in  the  literaiy  and 
scientific  world.  The  Canarians  are  endowed  with  that  liveliness  of  invention  which 
characterises  the  inhabitants  of  Andalusia  and  Granada,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
at  some  future  period,  the  Fortunate  Islands,  like  every  other  region  of  the  globe, 
where  man  either  reposes  on  the  liberal  bounties  of  Nature,  or  shrinks  from  the 
severity  of  her  frown,  will  inspire  the  muse  of  some  native  poet. 

Among  the  Natural  Curiosities  whichare  met  with  on  theseislands,  the  Dragon- 
tree  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Respecting  this  M.  Humbolt  says,  "  Although 
we  were  acquainted  from  the  narratives  of  so  many  travellers,  with  the  dragon-tree 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Franqui,  we  were  not  less  struck  with  its  enormous  magnitude. 
We  are  told  that  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  which  is  mentioned  in  several  ancient  docu- 
ments as  marking  the  boundaries  of  a  field,  was  as  gigantic  in  the  15th  century,  as 
it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Its  height  appeared  to  us  to  be  about  50  or  60  feet ; 
its  circumference  near  the  root  45  feet.  We  could  not  measure  higher,  but  Sir 
George  Staunton  found,  that,  10  feet  above  the  ground,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
was  still  12  English  feet ;  which  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  assertion  of  Borda, 
who  found  its  mean  circumference  33  feet  8  inches  French  measure.  The  trunk  is 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  branches,  which  rise  in  the  form  of  a  candelabrum, 
and  are  terminated  by  tufts  of  leaves  like  the  Yucca,  which  adorns  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  It  is  this  division  which  gives  it  a  very  different  appearance  from  that 
of  the  palm-tree." 
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3.  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 

The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  form  a  group  opposite  the  Cape  of  that  name,  and 
are  principally  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  15th  parallel  of  latitude.  This  group  is 
generally  considered  as  including  ten  islands,  besides  a  number  of  barren  rocks.  These 
are  Santa  Jago,  Mayo  Bonavista,  and  Sail  towards  the  south-east ;  St.  Nicholas,  St. 
Lucy,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Antonio,  towards  the  north-west ;  with  Brava  and  Fuego 
further  south.  They  were  discovered  in  1446  by  the  Portuguese,  by  whose  descen- 
dants they  are  still  held  in  dependence  upon  the  mother  country.  The  air  is  generally 
very  hot,  and  frequently  proves  injurious  to  European  constitutions. 

St.  Jago  is  the  largest  of  these  islands.  It  is  situated  on  the  south-east  of  the 
cluster,  and  is  about  40  British  miles  long  and  20  broad.  It  consists  principally  of 
high  land,  and  the  coast  is  composed  of  steep  rocky  cliffs,  except  in  one  or  two  sandy 
bays,  whieh  afford  neither  shelter  nor  anchorage  for  ships.  Though  much  of  the  island 
is  mountainous,  it  yields  most  of  the  tropical  products  of  the  opposite  coast.  It  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  called  Port  Prai/a,  where  vessels  of  any  size  may  anchor  in 
good  ground,  with  from  nine  to  eleven  fathoms  water,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  kind  of  elevated  flat,  or  small  plateau,  with  a 
deep  valley  on  each  side,  and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  the 
descendants  of  Portuguese  and  Negroes.  The  Governor  General  of  the  islands 
resides  here.  He  receives  his  appointment  from  the  court  of  Portugal ;  but  nomi- 
nates the  governors  of  the  other  islands  without  reference  to  any  higher  authority. 
It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  bishop,  with  a  few  clergy,  who  are  natives,  without 
education,  and  whose  religion  is  mixed  with  various  Pagan  superstitions.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  poor,  but  hospitable,  and  their  manner  of  living  is 
temperate.  The  Portuguese  have  a  great  number  of  Negro  slaves,  who  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  the  free  people.  Their  principal  food  consists  of  Indian  corn  and 
mangoes  ;  so  that  they  are  not  much  expense  to  their  masters.  They  are  chiefly 
engaged  at  the  loom,  and  in  attending  the  youth  ;  but  great  numbers  of  them  are 
without  any  employment.  The  forces  of  the  island  consist  of  about  1200  militia, 
who  are  a  ragged  set  of  negroes,  badly  paid,  and  worse  equipped.  The  outward- 
bound  ships  from  Holland,  France,  and  England,  to  Guinea  and  India,  often  touch 
at  Port  Praya  for  water  and  refreshments  ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  both  with 
the  mother  country  and  America. 

Mayo  is  a  smaller  island  belonging  to  this  group,  and  is  so  called  from  its  hav- 
ing been  discovered  in  May.  It  is  less  elevated,  and  the  summits  of  its  hills  are 
not  so  pointed,  while  they  are  more  connected  by  high  land  than  in  most  of  the 
other  islands.  The  southern  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  but  the  north  and  west  coast 
is  rocky.  The  population  includes  about  2000  individuals,  who  live  in  four  or  five 
villages,  and  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  making  salt.  The  water  at  spring  tides 
flows  into  a  large  reservoir  formed  by  a  sand  bank,  and  being  soon  evaporated  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  leaves  the  salt  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  This  island 
is,  therefore,  visited  by  numerous  vessels,  chiefly  American,  who  exchange  the  flour 
and  other  products  of  that  country,  for  the  salt  of  Mayo. 

Bonavista  is  another  of  these  islands,  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  them  that 
was  discovered.  Its  greatest  length  is  seventeen  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
nearly  equal,  but  where  narrowest  it  is  not  more  than  twelve  miles.  It  is  a  hilly 
island  like  the  others,  particularly  towards  the  centre.  Cotton  and  indigo  both  grow 
well  here,  but  from  the  indolence  of  the  people,  very  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  their 
cultivation.  The  chief  domestic  animals  are  goats.  A  few  horses,  however,  are  kept ; 
but  goat's-flesh,  turtle,  and  fish,  with  Indian  corn,  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the  in- 
habitants. Sail  is  also  a  small  pointed  island  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  group. 
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St.  Nicholas  is  the  next  in  size  to  St.  Jago.  It  is  26  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  16  from  north  to  south.  It  is  a  high  rocky  island,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  ahout  5000  inhabitants.  The  principal  town  is  St.  George,  which  contains 
about  300  houses.  Besides  this  there  are  tour  or  five  small  towns,  or  rather  villages. 
Th«  products  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  islands;  but  the  trade  is  less  than  that  of 
either  St.  Jago  or  Mayo.  St.  Antonio,  St.  Lucy,  and  St.  lincent  are  so  like  the 
others  that  they  need  not  be  described.  Fuego  derived  its  name  from  being  formerly 
volcanic,  but  it  has  now  ceased  to  emit  either  flame  or  smoke.  It  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle mountain,  and  is  the  highest  of  the  Cape  de  Yerd  islands.  Lieutenant  Mudge 
lately  determined  the  height  of  this  peak,  and  found  it  9790  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

4.    GOREE,    BlSSAGOS,    AND  BuLAMA. 

Guree  is  a  small  island,  or  rather  barren  rock,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Cape  de  Verd,  and  is  possessed  by  the  French.  As  it  produces  nothing, 
its  importance  is  derived  from  its  natural  strength  as  a  military  station.  It  was  first 
occupied  by  the  Dutch  in  1617,  but  being  taken  by  the  French  about  60  years  after- 
wards, it  has  been  in  their  possession  ever  since,  except  when  conquered  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  late  war.  It  consists  of  a  rock  of  naked  basalt,  rising  on  all  sides  to  the 
height  of  about  300  feet,  with  a  small  plain  at  the  top.  This  plain  is  accessible  only 
on  the  north  side,  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  natural  strength 
in  this  quarter.  The  town  of  Goree  stands  on  a  sandy  plain  on  the  north  shore,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  French 
trade  with  the  opposite  part  of  the  continent,  and  often  exhibits  a  scene  of  bustle 
unknown  in  most  other  ports  of  the  African  coast. 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  towards  the  south,  we  meet  with  the  archipelago  of 
the  Bissagos,  situated  near  the  shore  between  the  mouth  of  the  Garabiaand  SierraLeone, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  consists  of  16  islands,  with  a 
number  of  small  islets,  without  particular  names.  The  whole  group  is  guarded  to- 
wards the  sea  by  alongrange  of  sand  banks, and  is  thus  rendered  difficult  to  approach. 
Bissago  is  the  largest  and  most  elevated  island.  It  rises  towards  the  centre  in  a  kind 
of  amphitheatre,  and  being  well  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  is  rendered  extremely 
fertile,  producing  abundance  of  rice,  millet,  lemons,  limes,  and  bananas.  It  also  has 
oxen  and  cows  of  a  remarkable  size.  The  Portuguese  have  long  had  settlements  here. 

Bulama  is  another  considerable  island  of  this  group,  about  eight  leagues  long, 
and  four  broad,  and  situated  nearly  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  is  separated  from  the  continent  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  very  fertile,  and 
stocked  with  a  large  breed  of  cattle.  An  English  settlement  was  formed  on  this  island, 
in  1792,  under  the  title  of  the  Bulama  Association,  but  they  were  obliged  to  abandon 
it  the  following  year.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bissagos  have  already  been  described  in 
the  account  of  Western  Africa. 

About  the  7th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  is  the  small  Island  of  Sherbro,  but  which  appears  to  have  been 
very  slightly  explored. 

5.  Fernando  Po,  Prince's  Island,  and  St.  Thomas. 

These  small  islands  are  situated  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  and  nearly  south-west 
of  each  other. 

Fernando  Po  lies  nearest  the  continent,  and  is  chiefly  high  land.  It  has  a  diver- 
sity of  climate  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  part,  but  is  in  general  more  healthy, 
than  the  opposite  coast  of  the  gulf.  The  soil  in  many  places  is  good,  and  the  island 
is  so  varied  as  to  render  it  productive.     The  population,  however,  is  thin,  and  the 
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imperfect  cultivation  is  confined  merely  to  small  patches  round  the  villages.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  renegadoes,  who  have  been  banished  from  the  opposite  shore, 
and  they  have  established  their  character  for  treachery  and  cruelty,  by  several  acts  of 
barbarity  committed  upon  Europeans  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Prince's  Island  is  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  and  ninety  in  circumference. 
The  climate  is  good,  and  it  produces,  rice,  tobacco,  millet,  sugar-cane,  and  fruits. 
It  was  discovered,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portuguese  in  1471,  and  the  reve- 
nues assigned  to  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  whence  the  island  derived  its  name.  It  con- 
tains a  town  on  the  north  coast,  comprising  about  200  houses,  with  a  good  harbour, 
but  the  great  object  of  the  Portuguese  in  their  possession  of  this  island  has  been  the 
promotion  of  the  slave  trade. 

St.  Thomas  is  a  circular  island,  about  ten  leagues  in  circumference,  and  situ- 
ated immediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1460.  The  climate  is  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  The  centre 
of  the  island  is  high,  and  a  number  of  rivulets  descend  from  it,  which,  with  the  heavy 
dews  and  the  thick  fogs  that  screen  it  from  the  scorching  influence  of  the  solar  beams, 
afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  to  render  the  viscid  clayey  soil  extremely  fertile 
in  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  tropics.  The  inhabitants  are  the  descendants 
of  the  original  Portuguese  settlers,  intermixed  with  the  Negroes  of  the  opposite  coast. 

6.  Ano  Bona,  St.  Matthew,  and  Ascension. 

Ann  Bona  is  situated  south  of  St.  Thomas,  and  about  1°  30'  of  south  latitude, 
and  6°  of  west  longitude.  The  land  is  high,  and  the  island  might  be  made  impreg- 
nable at  a  small  expense.  It  is  well  watered  and  healthy,  producing  spontaneously  a 
great  quantity  of  edible  plants  and  fruits.  The  Portuguese  claim  the  dominion  of 
Ano  Bona,  but  the  inhabitants,  who  are  a  stout  athletic  race  of  Negroes,  pay  little 
attention  to  these  claims.  They  cultivate  the  various  indigenous  plants,  and  have  pigs, 
sheep,  and  goats,  with  which  they  supply  the  European  vessels  that  touch  there,  in 
exchange  for  various  commodities,  particularly  iron.  The  climate  is  represented  as 
one  continued  summer,  and  besides  cultivating  the  soil,  they  have  a  number  of  canoes 
successfully  employed  in  fishing  in  the  adjacent  seas. 

St.  Matthew  and  Ascension  are  two  small  islands  situated  several  degrees  west 
of  Ano  Bona  in  the  southern  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  latter,  notwithstanding  its  being 
barren  and  destitute  of  inhabitants,  is  frequently  visited  by  the  homeward-bound 
Indian  ships,  for  a  supply  of  fish.  It  is  a  mere  rock,  about  ten  miles  long,  and  nearly 
six  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  principal  part  of  the  island  consists  of  a  conical- 
shaped  mountain,  apparently  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  wholly  destitute  of  water 
and  vegetation,  except  in  one  place,  which  supports  a  few  goats.  Turtles  are  so  plen- 
tiful, that  a  great  number  are  often  taken  in  a  few  hours.  There  is  also  a  good  harbour, 
and  a  crevice  in  the  rock  is  denominated  the  sailors'  post-office.  Here  the  crews  leave 
their  letters  in  a  bottle,  and  the  first  ship  that  touches  there,  on  a  contrary  passage, 
forwards  them  to  their  destination. 

7.  St.  Helena. 

St.  Helena  is  incomparably  the  most  important  island  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
from  its  situation  and  external  relations.  It  is  altogether  a  detached  rock  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  ocean,  and  about  1200  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  opposite  continent. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  1st  of  May,  1501,  and  soon  after  taken 
possession  of  by  that  people,  as  a  station  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  their  ships  return- 
ing from  India,  and  the  Asiatic  Isles.  With  this  view,  they  introduced  goats,  fowls, 
game,  fruits,  and  other  suitable  stores,  but  as  their  eastern  trade  declined,  St.  Helena 
was  neglected,  and  before  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the  Dutch  conquered  it  almost 
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without  resistance.  When  this  people  had  established  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  considered  that  as  suflicient  for  carrying-  on  their  oriental  trade,  and  in 
1651,  withdrew  their  establishment  from  St.  Helena,     it  was  then  taken   possession 
of  bv  the  English,  who  were  in  want  of  a  station  for  the  very  purpose  for  which  I  his 
island  had  been  occupied  by  the  two  former  powers.  In  December,  1673,  his  Britannic 
Majesty  granted  St.  Helena,  with  its  ordnance  and  stores,  in  perpetuity,  to  the  EaM 
India  Company,  in  whose  possession  it  remained,  till  IS15.  But  the  event  which  has 
given  St.  Helena  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  which  ten  thousand  such  rocks 
could  never  have  claimed  from  their  intrinsic  importance,  was  its  having  been  made 
the  residence  of  that  ambitious  conqueror,  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whose  rapid  career 
seemed  to  threaten  universal  subjugation.     When  he  resigned  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  his  former  return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba  had  shown  the  powers  of  Europe 
the  necessity  of  assigning  him  a  more  secure  retreat,  and  St.  Helena  was  fixed  upon 
for  his  reception.  The  island  was  in  consequence  ceded  by  the  East  India  Company 
to  government,  a  Governor  was  appointed  by  Great  Britain,  and  Commissioners 
named  by  the  other  powers  to  take  care  of  their  captive.  A  small  squadron  was  also 
stationed  off  the  coast,  and  the  access  allowed  to  Indian  ships  limited,  to  prevent  any 
danger  that  might  arise  from  a  more  unrestrained  intercourse.     Nearly  in  this  state 
things  remained  till  this  most  extraordinary  man  terminated  bis  mortal  existence  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1821. 

St.  Helena  is  10^  miles  long  and  6|  broad,  and  about  28  in  circumference.  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  in  one  vast  mass  of  rock  from  GOO  to  1200  feet  above  the 
surface,  (See  the  annexed  Plate.)  Its  aspect  is  dreary  in  the  extreme,  and  its  exter- 
nal appearance  so  repulsive,  that  it  is  said  when  Napoleon  first  saw  his  final  abode  he 
shuddered  at  the  prospect.  Itswhole  coast  is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  solid  rock,  with 
only  four  openings,  and  these  are  strongly  fortified.  The  whole  island,  indeed  is  but 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  a  great  part  of  which  is  buried  beneath  the  waves.  On 
quitting  the  coast,  however,  the  bleak  appearance  vanisbes,  the  hills  are  found  to  be 
•separated  by  verdant  and  beautiful  vallies,  and  a  plain  wholly  free  from  large  stones, 
occupies  about  1500  acres  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  island.  There  is  also  another 
plain  of  about  200  acres,  on  a  lower  level,  but  in  this  last  the  soil  is  so  impreg- 
nated with  saline  matter,  that  marine  plants  are  among  its  chief  productions.  The 
loftiest  summit  of  the  island,  called  Diana's  Peak,  is  about  2700  feet  in  height.  In 
the  south-west  part,  there  is  a  conical  hill  called  High  Kuoll,  but  it  is  of  inferior 
elevation.  The  whole  of  the  other  parts  are  a  mass  of  rocks,  thrown  together  in  chaotic 
confusion,  and  the  shores  present  a  number  of  caverns  into  which  the  sea  breaks  with 
tremendous  noise. 

The  elevation  of  this  island  causes  its  climate  to  be  temperate  and  agreeable, 
though  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  never  felt. 
At  plantation-house,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  varies  in  the  course  of  the  year  from 
about  61"  to  73° ;  at  Longwood,  which  is  still  more  elevated,  it  is  generally  5°  lower ; 
while  at  James  town,  it  is  nearly  as  much  higher.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  hurri- 
canes, are  rarely  experienced.  The  trade  winds  blow  steadily,  but  seldom  exceed  a 
fresh  breeze.  The  atmosphere,  however,  is  moist,  and  the  sky  often  enveloped  in 
clouds.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  an  average  of  four  years,  was  33-38  inches, 
while  in  London,  it  was  only  21  inches.  This  quantity  of  moisture  renders  the  soil 
very  productive,  and  various  crops  are  raised  in  constant  succession  on  that  part  of 
the  island  capable  of  cultivation,  without  any  regard  to  the  seasons.  When  first  dis- 
covered, St.  Helena  was  covered  with  forests,  but  very  few  trees  now  remain. 

There  is  but  one  town,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  which  is  situated  in 
James's  valley,  between  lofty  mountains.  It  is  ente.od  from  the  shore  by  an  arched 
gateway  which  leads  into  a  parade  of  about  100  feet  square.  On  the  left  is  the  govern- 
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ment-house,  called  the  castle,  and  the  principal  guard-room.  A  handsome  church 
stands  in  front,  and  a  neat  theatre  on  the  right.  The  best  streetextendsfromthechurch, 
and  contains  about  thirty  new  houses.  Two  others  branch  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
to  the  east  and  west,  and  contain  several  shops,  which  are  well  stored  with  European, 
Indian,  and  Chinese,  goods,  but  the  houses  are  inferior  to  those  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  town.  The  principal  inhabitants  have  houses  and  plantations  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  island,  where  they  spend  most  of  their  time.  There  is  no  harbour,  but 
ships  anchor  opposite  the  town.  The  number  of  English  families  on  this  island  is 
generally  between  three  and  four  hundred,  and  the  whole  population  about  2000,  more 
than  one-half  of  whom  are  either  soldiers  or  slaves. 

Tristan  d'Acunha,  Diego  Alvarez,  andGough,  islands,  are  three  rocky  summits, 
nearly  south-west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  about  as  distant  from  the  shore  as 
St.  Helena.  One  of  these  is  often  called  Nightingale's  island.  Prince  Edwards  Islands 
form  a  small  group  about  south-east  of  the  same  point,  and  almost  equally  distant. 

8.  Madagascar. 

Having  doubled  the  Cape,  and  nearly  reached  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  we  meet 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  islands  in  the  world,  both  for  extent  and  fertility, 
called  Madagascar.  It  is  about  40  leagues  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
stretches  from  north  to  south  through  nearly  134  degrees,  or  more  than  900 
miles,  and  250  from  east  to  west.  Allowing  only  800  miles  for  its  medium  length, 
and  200  for  its  breadth,  its  area  will  be  100,000  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  hasr  lately  been  stated,  on  the  best  information  that  could  be  procured, 
both  from  the  country  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  at  four  millions.  This  gives  25 
persons  to  each  square  mile.  The  surface  of  this  island  is  greatly  varied  by  being 
intersected  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  termi- 
nates at  Cape  Ambre  on  the  north,  and  Cape  St.  Mary  on  the  south,  though  nearer 
theeastern  than  the  western  coast.  The  ramifications  from  this  great  ridge  alsodiversify 
the  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  highest  points  of  this  chain  appear  to  be  towards  the 
extremities,  and  are  said  to  be  10,800  feet  high,  and  the  scenery,  in  many  places,  stri- 
kingly grand.  The  traveller  is  often  surprised  with  the  sight  of  awful  precipices  adorned 
with  trees  apparently  as  ancient  as  the  island,  while  he  hears  the  noise  of  vast  cascades 
which  are  too  inaccessible  for  him  to  approach.  Amidst  this  gloomy  grandeur,  how- 
ever, the  most  lively  and  beautiful  scenes  are  often  met  with.  Hills,  adorned  with 
all  the  bounties  of  Nature,  secluded  vallies,  where,  left  to  herself,  Nature  pours  her 
richest  storesof  vegetable  treasuresin  ceaseless  profusion,  and  widely  extended  plains 
clothed  with  luxuriant  grasses,  and  grazed  by  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  exten- 
sive forests  contain  a  great  variety  of  valuable  trees,  among  which  are  palms  of  several 
species,  ebony,  dye  wood,  orange  and  lemon-trees,  bamboos  of  enormous  size,  tim- 
ber fit  for  ship-building  and  almost  every  other  purpose.  Parasitic  plants  cling  to 
the  larger  species,  and  vines  weave  their  curling  tendrils  into  graceful  festoons.  Gums 
and  resins  exude  beneath  the  solar  influence,  and  almost  every  district  atlbrds  an 
ample  but  unexplored  field  for  the  researches  of  the  botanist.  The  late  mission  sent 
by  Governor  Farquhar,  ro  the  king  of  Madagascar  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  that  island,  travelled  about  300  miles  into  the  interior,  and  passed  over  a 
great  variety  of  country.  One  of  the  forests  in  their  route  was  forty  miles  in  extent. 
Some  of  the  rivers  were  so  large  that  they  were  obliged  to  swim  their  horsesover  them. 
Several  mountains  over  which  they  travelled  were  very  lofty  and  exceedingly  steep. 
In  reference  to  them,  Mr.  Jones  savs,  "  I  never  saw  in  North  Wales,  mountains  and 
roads  so  difficult  to  pass  as  some  of  these." 

To  enumerate  all  the  vegetable  products  of  Madagascar,  it  has  been  remarked, 
would  require  the  pen  of  a  botanist,  and  the  residence  of  an  age.     A  multiplicity  of 
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streams  descend  from  the  central  range  and  fertilize  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
and  uniting  their  moisture  with  the  genial  climate  of  the  island,  give  rise  to  a  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation  seldom  met  with  on  the  opposite  coast.  Some  of  the  most  useful 
of  these  products  are  cultivated,  and  others  grow  spontaneously.  Rice  is  the  princi- 
pal grain,  and  constitutes  the  chief  support  of  the  inhabitants.  Though  the  crops  are 
abundant,  its  cultivation  is  of  the  most  primitive  description.  They  merely  make  holes 
in  the  rich  soil,  drop  a  few  grains  into  each,  over  which  they  scrape  a  little  mould 
with  the  foot.  Potatoes  are  likewise  grown.  The  sugar-cane  is  raised  with  peculiar 
success.  Silk  is  yielded  spontaneously.  A  singular  species  of  palm  is  peculiar  to 
Madagascar.  It  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  the  top  is  prepared  and  eaten  like  that 
of  the  cabbage-palm.  The  wood  is  fibrous  and  hard,  and  is  used  for  building  and 
other  domestic  purposes.  "  The  stalks  of  its  leaves  are  converted  into  the  sides  and 
partitions  of  their  houses,  and  the  leaves  themselves  into  coverings  of  the  same  dwel- 
lings. These  leaves  are  also  employed  by  the  natives,  as  plates,  dishes,  and  cups,  and 
being  only  used  once,  afford  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  works  of  art." 

The  domestic  animals  of  Madagascar  seem  to  be  more  limited  than  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  east.  Neither  the  horse  nor  the  camel  is  a  native  of  the  island,  but 
numerous  herds  of  oxen  cover  the  plains,  some  of  which  grow  to  a  great  size,  with 
buffaloes,  and  a  breed  of  fine-woolled  sheep.  The  elephant,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  are 
unknown  in  the  island,  but  most  of  the  smaller  animals  common  to  the  east,  range 
through  its  forests.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  are  equally  distinguished  by  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage,  and  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour.  The  pheasant,  the  partridge,  the 
quail,  the  guinea-fowl,  the  wild  stork,  several  species  of  teal,  the  turtle-dove,  and  the 
pigeon,  supply  abundance  of  excellent  food,  while  many  that  are  admired  for  their 
form  and  plumage  are  also  common.  Fish  are  plentiful  in  Madagascar,  and  croco- 
diles are  found  in  most  of  its  rivers. 

Minerals  abound  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  th<>  country,  but  they  are  turned 
to  little  advantage  by  the  present  inhabitants.  Iron  mines  are  worked  in  many  places 
in  the  upper  districts.  The  ore  lies  near  the  surface,  and  though  the  method  of  smelt- 
ing is  imperfect,  the  metal  produced  is  very  malleable,  and  thought  equal  to  any 
procured  by  other  nations.  Traces  of  tin  mines  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  ; 
and  several  other  metals  would,  doubtless,  be  found,  if  the  country  were  explored  by 
Europeans.  Large  masses  of  rock  crystal  are  common,  and  a  species  of  schrol, 
in  great  request  among  naturalists,  is  also  met  with  in  these  mountains. 

Several  natural  harbours,  and  a  few  ports,  are  spread  along  the  extensive  shores 
of  this  island,  though  they  are  often  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

When  the  Portuguese  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  their  first  voyage 
to  India,  they  kept  too  close  to  the  continent  to  discover  Madagascar.  In  1506,  it 
was  first  visited  by  Triestan  d'Acunha,  but  as  they  could  not  find  it  produced  either 
gold  or  silver,  which  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  research,  they  paid  little  attention  to 
the  discovery.  When  the  French  had  formed  their  settlements  at  Bourbon  and  Mauri- 
tius, they  turned  their  attention  more  particularly  to  Madagascar,  as  a  place  whence 
thewantsof  theirnewcoloniesonthesmallerislands  mightbe  supplied.  With  thisview, 
they  sent  several  expeditions  to  various  parts  of  the  island,  but  they  were  repeatedly 
driven  out  by  the  natives.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  settlements  was  that  at- 
tempted by  Count  Benyowsky,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  ;  but  this 
daring  adventurer  soon  involved  himself  in  a  war  with  the  natives.  He  was  killed, 
and  the  establishment  altogether  failed.  The  most  permanent  footing  they  gained 
in  Madagascar,  was  Fort  Dauphin,  on  the  south-east  coast  where  the  French  influ- 
ence was  maintained  until  the  loss  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 

Vessels  sailing  for  Bombay  sometimes  touch  at  Madagascar,  particularly  those 
that  pass  through  the  channel  of  Mozambique,  which  separates  it  from  the  conti- 
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nent.  The  most  commodious  ports  on  this  side  of  the  island  are  St.  Augustine's  bay 
and  Bembatook,  where  refreshments  may  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate.  On  the  eas- 
tern shore,  Fort  Dauphin  and  Foul  Point  are  much  frequented.  Port  Manourou  and 
Tamatave  are  also  situated  towards  the  central  parts  of  this  coast,  and  are  resorted 
to  by  vessels  from  Mauritius  and  other  countries  of  the  east.  Tananarive  is  now  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  is  the  place  where  the  king  Radaina  resides, 
and  the  late  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  concluded,  between  his 
excellency  Governor  Farquhar,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  king.  Mr.  Jones, 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  says  "  their  houses  are  built  exceedingly  neat  and 
convenient — are  high  and  very  airy,  and  supported  by  strong  timbers,  resembling  the 
masts  of  a  ship.  The  apartments  of  the  royal  palace  are  ornamented  with  silver 
mirrors;  and  are  in  neatness  equal  to  any  rooms  that  I  have  seen  in  the  government- 
house  at  Port  Louis." 

This  capital  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  about  300  miles  inland  from  Tama- 
tive,  and  appears  to  be  an  extensive  town,  defended  by  cannon,  for  when  Mr. 
Hastie  and  the  other  members  of  the  late  mission  began  to  ascend  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  stands,  one  was  fired  as  a  salute. 

From  the  contiguity  of  Madagascar  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  original  popula- 
tion was  doubtless  derived  from  that  source,  and  the  race  of  the  African  Negro  may 
still  be  distinguished.  Several  additions  have  been  made  from  various  quarters,  and 
are  so  intermixed  with  the  original  settlers,  as  to  produce  a  variety  of  tribes  of  dif- 
ferent shades  and  complexions,  which  are  chiefly  olive.  Some  of  these  tribes  claim 
their  descent  from  the  Arabs,  others  from  the  Jews ;  and  one  race  affirm  that  their 
ancestors  vvere  sent  thither  by  the  Caliph  of  Mecca  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
Mahomedan  faith.  Others  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  borders  of  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  and  Egypt.  The  Madecasses  are  in  general  well  shaped 
and  above  the  middle  stature,  and  their  physiognomy  is  marked  with  the  character- 
istics of  frankness.  In  most  parts  they  appear  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  verge 
of  savage  life,  and  from  recent  accounts  seem  to  be  very  desirous  of  instruction. 
Kindness  to  strangers  seems  to  be  one  of  their  distinguishing  qualities  ;  and  when 
vessels  are  wrecked  on  the  coast,  the  crews  are  always  treated  with  hospitality,  and 
allowed  to  return  to  their  native  country  the  first  opportunity.  In  reference  to  the 
the  state  of  civilization  among  the  Madecasses,  Mr.  Jones,  who  has  resided  some  time 
in  that  island,  asa  missionary,  writes,"  I  used  tospeak  many  things  respecting  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Madagascar,  whichsomedeemedincredible;  but  I  assure  you,  instead  of  speak 
ing  too  much,  I  have  not  spoken  enough  concerning  them ;"  and  again,  in  reference  to  the 
king,  he  says  "  He  is  a  great  advocate  for  education,  and  esteems  the  instruction  of 
his  people,  in  arts  and  civilization,  more  than  gold  and  silver."  Governor  Farquhar 
writing  to  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  represents  the  natives  as 
"a  people  without  any  national  religion,  or  superstitions  of  consequence  to  combat, 
consisting  of  above  four  millions  of  souls,  ready,  as  well  as  capable,  of  receiving 
instruction  under  the  will  of  a  Monarch,  who  is  as  eager  to  obtain  it  for  them,  as 
you  can  be  to  grant  it."  The  island  was  lately  divided  into  a  number  of  distinct 
provinces,  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  who  were  frequently  at  war  with  each 
other,  and  generally  for  the  purpose  of  making  captives,  which  were  sold  as  slaves. 
But  the  king  of  Ova  appears  to  have  subjugated  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  and 
now  styles  himself  king  of  Madagascar,  and  holds  his  court  with  great  military 
state  at  Tananarive.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  in  reference  to  the  late 
treaty,  the  royal  authority  appears  to  be  absolute,  and  the  present  sovereign  deserves 
to  be  considered  the  father  of  his  people  ;  for  after  having  fully  discussed  the  slave 
trade  in  several  conferences  with  Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  Commissioner,  he  consulted 
his  ministers  on  the  subject,  who  were  all  greatlv  averse  to  its  abolition,  as  it  was  by 
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the  sale  of  slaves  that  they  procured  almost  all  the  articles  they  possessed.  The  king, 
however,  resolved  to  sign  the  treaty,  hut  only  on  the  express  condition, that  "twenty 
of  his  subjects  should  be  instructed  in  the  most  useful  arts;"  ten  at  Mauritius,  and  ten 
in  England.  This  was  an  exercise  of  royal  power  worthy  of  a.  patriot  sovereign,  by 
whom  the  welfare  of  millions  Mas  preferred  to  the  gain  of  a  i'ew,  and  the  true  end 
of  reigning  powerfully  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  civilized  world. 

As  the  object  of  most  of  those  who  have  hitherto  visited  Madagascar  has  been 
rather  to  enrich  themselves  than  to  instruct  the  natives,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  people  should  have  made  much  progress  in  the  useful  arts.  They  however  make 
various  articles  of  iron,  and  manufacture  a  strong  kind  of  cloth  from  the  inner  bark 
of  a  tree.  Of  this  they  form  wide  garments,  resembling  our  corn  sacks,  with  two 
holes  in  the  bottom  for  the  feet  to  pass  through.  The  women  also  weave  beautiful 
baskets  withthefibres  of  the  raven-palm  leaf.  Their  houses  and  canoes  are  likewise  well 
constructed,  and  they  manifest  much  skill  in  manufacturing  articles  of  pottery.  Some 
of  their  towns  are  said  to  contain  25,000  inhabitants  each,  and  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  most  of  the  villages  stand  on  elevated  spots,  and  are  encompassed  with 
a  double  row  of  palisades,  within  which  is  a  parapet  of  compressed  earth,  about  four 
feet  high,  and  large  bamboos  are  driven  into  the  ground  to  form  a  rude  fortification. 
These  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  The  dwelling 
of  the  chief  is  surrounded  by  a  separate  fence,  and  usually  guarded  by  slaves,  but 
bolts  and  locks  as  well  as  all  other  fastenings,  seem  to  be  unknown.  The  Madecasses 
live  very  frugally,  boiled  rice  being  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food.  Private  property 
is  distinguished  by  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  country. 

Some  notion  of  two  great  principles  seems  to  be  possessed  by  a  few  of  them. 
The  one  is  good,  and  created  all  things,  but  they  neither  build  temples,  nor  present 
prayers  to  him,  though  they  offer  sacrifices  on  various  occasions,  the  head  of  the 
family  being  always  the  officiating  priest.  They  have  also  a  confused  tradition  of  the 
creation.  The  learned  affirm  that  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  formed  from  the 
body  of  the  firstman  seven  females,  who  became  the  mothers  of  their  respective  tribes, 
which  take  precedence  according  to  the  part  from  which  the  original  female  was 
formed.  The  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Rhoondrians,  they  say,  was  formed  by  the  head. 
This  is  the  first  class,  and  they  claim  the  privilege  of  killing  all  the  cattle,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  honourable  employments  among  the  Madecasses.  The  female  from 
whom  the  Ondeves  sprang  was  made  from  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  they  are  slaves 
by  birth.  Thisis  obviously  of  Brahminical  origin.  Old  persons  are  always  treated  with 
respect.  Children  are  circumcised  throughout  the  island,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
neighbours  are  invited,  a  feast  is  made,  and  a  sacrifice  offered.  Polygamy  takes  place 
among  the  chiefs,  but  only  one  woman  is  considered  as  the  legal  wife,  from  whom  a 
strict  regard  to  the  marriage  tie  is  always  expected.  Much  more  deference  is  paid 
to  the  females,  than  in  other  eastern  countries,  and  with  both  classes  the  enjoyment 
of  present  pleasure  seems  to  absorb  nearly  all  their  attention.  It  has  frequently  been 
asserted  that  a  race  of  meagre  dwarfs  inhabit  the  interior  mountains  of  Madagascar, 
whose  medium  stature  is  about  three  feet  five  inches.  They  have  generally  been  repre- 
sented as  wearing  long  beards,  and  surpassing  the  other  natives  in  the  quickness  of 
theirintellect.  These  accounts,  however,  have  been  doubted,  and  remain  to  be  confirmed 
or  invalidated,  by  future  researches. — Much  of  Madagascar  is  yet  unexplored,  but 
it  is  hoped  the  late  events  will  effect  ually  open  a  way  for  the  march  of  intelligence,  by  which 
both  its  physical  resources,  and  mental  capabilities,  will,  ere  long,  be  fully  developed. 

9.  Bourbon  and  Mauritius. 

About  400  miles  east  of  Madagascar  is  the  small  island  of  Bourbon,  which  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1545,  by  whom  it  was  called  Marscarenhas,  after  the 
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Captain  by  whom  it  was  found,  but  it  was  not  colonised  till  1642,  when  M.  de  Poncis, 
the  agent  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  sent  an  expedition  from  Madagascar 
to  take  possession  of  it.  For  several  years,  however,  it  was  employed  only  as  a 
place  of  exile  for  offenders,  but  in  1649,  a  larger  establishment  was  formed,  and  the 
name  of  Bourbon  conferred  on  the  island  in  honour  of  the  royal  family.  By  the 
revolutionists,  this  appellation  was  exchanged  for  that  of  Reunion,  but  after  the  resto- 
ration, the  former  name  was  resumed. 

Bourbon  is  chiefly  composed  of  two  volcanic  mountains.  In  the  smaller  one 
towards  the  south  this  phenomenon  of  Nature  is  still  active.  Smoke,  flames,  and 
ashes,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  noise,  constantly  issue  from. the  crater,  but  the 
volcanic  substances,  though  in  constant  agitation,  never  reach  the  brink  of  the  orifice. 
They  sometimes  make  lateral  openings  in  the  mountain,  and  roll  down  its  declivi- 
ties, presenting  the  appearance  of  fiery  cascades.  The  light  of  this  mountain  is  seen 
far  at  sea,  and  serves  as  a  pharos  to  mariners.  The  northern  part  of  Bourbon"  is  still 
more  lofty  than  the  southern,  and  though  abounding  with  every  characteristic  of  vol- 
canic agency,  the  action  of  the  internal  fire  is  no  longer  felt.  Rapid  rivers,  bordered 
by  perpendicular  walls,  hills  rising  in  the  midst  of  vallies,  and  obstructing  the  beds 
of  the  torrents,  basaltic  prisms,  sometimes  in  regular  colonnades,  deep  ravines,  and 
masses  of  lava,  in  the  most  varied  forms,  announce  the  physical  revolutions,  which 
in  former  ages  shook  this  part  of  the  island.  Much  of  the  interior  consists  of  what 
the  French  call  pays  brule,  and  is  completely  a  volcanic  desert.  Here  the  surface 
is  uneven,  and  full  of  holes  and  fissures.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  hard  brittle  sub- 
stance, wholly  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  other  parts  it  is  rich.  The  climate  is 
delightful,  and  the  waters  pure  and  abundant,  but  the  streams  are  rapid,  and  often 
become  such  impetuous  torrents  in  the  rainy  season  as  to  injure  the  cultivated  districts. 
Notwithstanding  the  volcanic  natureofthecountry,  earthquakes  are  seldom  experienced, 
but  violent  hurricanes  sometimes  do  much  injury  to  the  crops  and  habitations,  and  even 
tear  up  the  trees.  This  usually  happens  between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  end 
of  March.  Only  a  belt  of  a  few  miles  broad,  parallel  to  the  coast,  has  been  cleared, 
and  coffee,  first  introduced  from  Mocha.in  1718,  soon  became  the  staple  product  of  the 
island,  and  is  only  surpassed  in  quality  by  that  of  Arabia.  Bourbon  also  produces  rice, 
corn, and  maize,  in  quantities  more  than  adequate  to  its  own  consumption.  The  sugar- 
cane  is  likewise  successfully  cultivated  in  its  deep  black  soil,  and  tobacco  is  grown  in  vari- 
ous places.  The  forests  include  several  species  of  trees,  among  which  ate  those  fit  for 
ship-building  and  various  other  uses,  with  the  aloe,  ebony,  palm,  and  some  that  afford 
odoriferous  gums.  Cattle,  goats,  and  pigs,  are  numerous,  but  there  are  no  ferocious 
animals.  Fish  is  plentiful,  and  large  turtles  abound.  Coral,  ambergrise,  and  beau- 
tiful shells,  are  found  on  the  shores,  but  iron  alone  has  been  discovered  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Bourbon  is  about  48  miles  long,  and  36  broad.  It  is  destitute  of  good  harbours, 
though  there  are  roadsteads,  where  vessels  anchor,  but  none  where  they  are  safe  from 
the  prevailing  winds.  Nearly  the  whole  coast  is  surrounded  with  reefs  of  sunken 
rocks,  which  are  dangerous  to  navigation.  St.  Denis  is  the  principal  place  on  the 
island,  and  stands  near  its  northern  extremity.  The  population  of  Bourbon  was  offi- 
cially stated  by  the  French,  in  1807,  at  68,000,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  slaves. 
It  was  possessed  by  the  English  during  the  late  war,  but  was  restored  to  the  French 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Nearly  200  miles  northeast  of  Bourbon  is  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France, 
which  was  discovered  in  1505,  by  the  Portuguese  Captain,  Don  Pedro  Marscarenhas. 
These  people,  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  Cerne  of  the  ancients,  distinguished  it  by 
that  name,  but  they  only  left  a  few  animals,  without  forming  any  settlement  upon  it, 
and  the  vessels  merely  touched  at  this  island  for  refreshments,  when,  in  their  voyages 
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to  the  east,  they  deviated  from  their  usual  route.  In  1508,  the  Dutch  admiral  Van 
AVr/r,  fell  in  with  Cerne,  and  finding  it  uninhabited,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  his  sovereign,  and  called  it  Mauritius, nl'U'V  Mcmrice,tbe  reigning  prince  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  but  they  used  it  only  as  a  place  of  occasional  supplies,  (as  the  Portuguese 
had  previously  dot  ,)  till  1644,  when  they  established  a  regular  colony.  Afterwards, 
considering  their  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope  as  sufficient  for  prosecuting 
their  oriental  voyages,  they  abandoned  Mauritius  in  the  bcginningof  the  18th  century. 
The  French  had  for  some  time  possessed  Bourbon,  and  when  the  Dutch  evacuated 
Mauritius,  they  colonized  it  also.  By  a  vigorousadministration,  particularly  under  the 
governorship  of  DeLa  Bourdonnais,it  became  the  principal  naval  station  iu  the  Indian 
Seas.  It  was  Ukewise  the  chief  rendezvous  for  their  privateers,  which,  in  time  of  war, 
greatly  annoyed  the  English  shipping,  in  consequence  of  which  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  it  in  1810,  when  it  proved  incapable  of  making  that  resistance  which  was 
expected,  and  it  therefore  fell  an  easy  conquest  to  the  English,  by  whom  it  has  been 
retained  since  the  peace. 

Mauritius  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  150  miles  in  circumference,  but  deeply 
indented  on  the  west  by  the  bay  of  Port  Louis.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  rugged 
mass  of  mountains  rising  in  elevated  peaks,  but  it  does  not  contain  any  active  vol- 
cano. "  Nothing  (says  a  late  resident)  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  which 
the  whole  extent  of  the  island  displays,  on  sailing  towards  Port  Louis.  The  beau- 
tiful appearance  and  variety  of  the  plantations,  some  of  which  are  carried  to  a  great 
height  up  the  mountains  and  hills,  whose  summits  are  generally  covered  with  various 
descriptions  of  trees  and  evergreens,  rivet  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  and  insen- 
sibly create  in  his  mind  the  most  pleasing  sensations." 

Many  of  the  mountains  contain  caves  of  great  extent,  and  some  of  them  are  still 
covered  with  forests,  though  the  latter  have  been  greatly  diminished  since  the  island 
was  first  discovered.  Its  climate,  soil,  and  general  aspect,  differ  little  from  Bourbon. 
The  orange,  pine-apple,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits,  grow  in  great  perfection,  but  it 
produces  little  grain,  and  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  foreign  sources,  particularly 
Bourbon,  for  a  supply.  The  most  useful  of  its  vegetable  productions  are  potatoes. 
Its  woods  yield  good  ship-timber,  and  the  finest  ebony  in  the  world  is  the  growth 
of  this  island.  Cofl'ee,  cotton,  and  indigo,  sugar  and  cloves,  are  also  among  its  pro- 
ducts, the  latter  being  introduced  a  few  years  ago  from  the  Moluccas.  Ginger  grows 
in  most  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  manioe,  or  bread-tree,  which  has  been  brought 
from  Madagascar,  also  thrives  well.  Aromatic  plants  abound,  and  their  effluvia  is 
sensibly  felt  on  approaching  the  north-west  shore.  Iron  is  found  in  the  mountains, 
and  the  mines  have  been  worked  with  success. 

The  principal  harbours  are  Port  Louis,  and  Port  Bourbon,  but  the  latter  being 
on  the  windward  shore  is  little  frequented.  Port  Louis  is  the  capital,  and  is  seated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  triangular  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The  town  has  but  a 
mean  appearance.  The  houses  which  are  built  of  wood  are  gloomy,  the  streets  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  whole  disappoints  the  stranger,  whose  expectations  have  been 
excited  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  island.  The  only  buildings  that  deserve  notice 
are  the  government-house,  the  police-office,  and  the  courts  of  justice.  The  two  latter 
are  distinguished  by  being  built  of  stone,  but  the  former  is  composed  of  wood,  and 
erected  in  the  Indian  style,  with  projecting  balconies.  The  approach  by  sea  to  Port 
Louis  is  difficult,  and  cannot  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  It  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  coral  rocks,  said  to  be  annually  increasing.  The  harbour  is  capable  of 
receiving  ships  of  the  line,  and  vessels  of  considerable  burden  lie  close  to  the  shore. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  trade,  and  the  seat  of  great  commerce,  in  exporting  the  pro- 
duce of  the  island,  and  that  of  Bourbon. 

The  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  are  generally  industrious,  and 
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there  are  many  excellent  mechanics  among  them,  and  all  of  the  useful  trades  are  suc- 
cessfully carried  on.  The  large  iron-foundery  for  casting  cannon,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  kinds  of  hardware,  while  in  possession  of  the  French,  displayed  much 
ingenuity,  and  many  ships  were  built  on  the  island,  for  which  it  affords  great  facilities. 
The  propensity  to  amusement  in  both  young  and  old  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
traits  in  the  character  of  these  islanders. 

The  want  of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  the  predominance  of  the  oppo- 
site qualities,  were  very  obvious.  Education  was  greatly  neglected,  and  a  vacuity 
of  mind  was  the  natural  consequence.  There  were,  however,  a  few  ingenious  and 
learned  men,  but  they  were  very  few  in  comparison  to  the  population.  The  slaves  in 
proportion  to  the  white  and  free  people  of  colour  were  estimated  at  ten  to  one.  They 
were  chiefly  natives  of  Madagascar,  and,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  number  has 
often  been  exaggerated.  A  late  resident  estimated  them  at  50,000,  while  others  have 
thought  them  more  numerous.  The  French  official  statement,  in  1807,  makes  the 
total  population  70,000,  and  the  way  in  which  the  slaves  were  treated  before  the  island 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  fully  showed  that  the  other  inhabitants  had' lost 
all  sense  of  feeling. 

The  Comoro  Islands  are  a  small  group,  lying  midway  between  the  northern 
part  of  Madagascar  and  the  African  continent.  Thisgroup  includes  the  Great  Comoro, 
Johanna,  Mohilla,  and  Mayotta.  The  surface  in  general  is  mountainous,  but  plains 
intervene  and  abound  with  cattle, grain, and  all  the  tropical  fruits.  The  Great  Comoro 
is  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  or  so  much  frequented 
as  Johanna.  It  resembles  a  vast  mountain,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  towering 
to  a  summit,  7000  or  8000  feet  high. 

Johanna  is  the  island  at  which  British  ships,  sailing  through  the  Mosambique 
channel,  generally  touch  for  refreshment,  and  where  the  greatest  kindness  is  shown 
in  supplying  their  wants.  Captain  Thomlinson,  who  was  there  in  1809,  says,  "  The 
people  of  Johanna  are  the  most  courteous  and  inoffensive  I  have  ever  met  with,  ten- 
dering every  assistance  to  strangers,  and  with  thegreatest  fidelity  and  honestyexecuting 
any  commission  entrusted  to  their  care.  They  have  lately  been  much  reduced  by  the 
natives  of  Madagascar,  who  have  annually  invaded  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  slaves,  which  they  sell  to  the  French.  The  other  islands,  Comoro,  Mohilla, 
and  Mayotta,  are  nearly  depopulated  from  the  attacks  of  these  marauders,  and  at 
this  time  Johanna,  from  twelve  towns,  is  reduced  to  two."  The  principal  town  on  the 
island  of  Johanna  is  Sultan  Town,  which  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  a  fort  on 
a  hill  just  behind  it.  On  these  there  were  about  50  guns  mounted,  but  in  very  bad 
condition,  and  the  scarcity  of  ammunition  renders  them  of  little  service. 

Between  the  Como  islands  and  Cape  Guardafui,  the  only  islands  that  deserve 
mentioning  are  Zanzebar,  Pemba,  and  Monfia.  The  situation  of  these  is  such  as 
to  cause  them  to  be  seldom  visited  by  British  ships.  The  island  of  Zanzebar  is 
in  the  6th  or  7th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  about  45  miles  long  and  15 
broad.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour  on  the  west  shore,  which  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  great  number  of  vessels  in  perfect  safety  at  all  seasons,  being  encompassed  by 
an  extensive  range  of  shoals  that  break  the  force  of  the  sea  in  every  direction.  It  is 
difficult  to  approach  from  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  adjacent  sea.  The  east- 
ern shore  is  bold  and  woody  ;  but  as  the  hills  seldom  rise  to  any  considerable  height, 
the  sea  breeze  sweeps  over  them,  and  renders  the  climate  tolerably  mild  and 
healthy,  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  the  equator.  This  island  is  well  wooded, 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  abounds  with  excellent  pasturage.  The  only 
grains  cultivated,  are  juwarry  and  rice,  which  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Other  provisions  are  also  abundant.  An  ox  sells  for  about  five  dollars, 
and  a  sheep  for  about  half  a  dollar.  Fowls  and  fish  are  also  plentiful,  and  they  have 
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excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  inhabitants  of  Zanzebar  are  Mahomedans  of  Ara- 
bian extraction,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  Iman  of  Mascat, 
by  whom  the  sheik  is  appointed.  This  chief  has  about  100  native  troops,  and  the 
re  venue  of  the  island  was,  a  t'cw  years  ago,  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  Spanish 
dollars,  arising  almost  exclusively  from  an  extensive  trade  carried  on  with  the  Isle 
of  Fiance,  Madagascar,  and  the  lied  Sea.  The  exports  consist  of  slaves,  gums,  ivory, 
antimony,  vitriol,  and  senna;  in  return  for  which,  they  receive  fire-arms,  powder, 
cutlery,  "coarse  Indian  cloths  and  Spanish  dollars.  Dows,or  vessels  of  about  200  tons 
burden,  are  built  on  the  island,  which  is  well  adapted  for  a  secondary  naval  station, 
as  the  tide  in  the  harbour  rises  about  twelve  feet. 

Pemba  is  a  small  island  under  the  5th  parallel  of  soutb  latitude,  and  is  less  than 
Zanzebar,  but  Captain  Fisher  describes  its  aspect,  climate,  and  resources,  in  strong 
terms.  It  affords  considerable  exports  of  corn  and  cattle,  which  are  generally  sent 
to  Zanzebar  to  supply  food* for  the  numerous  slaves  usually  kept  there  ready  for 
sale.  Monfia  lies  on  the  south  of  Zanzebar,  and  has  been  represented  as  a  fertile 
island,  but  its  present  state  seems  altogether  unknown. 

About  13  degrees  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  and  nearly  in 
the  parallel  of  Pemba,  are  the  Seychelles,  and  south  of  them  the  Amirante  islands. 
These  groups  contain  a  great  number  of  small  rocky  isles  ;  but  are  neither  popu- 
lous nor  much  cultivated.  The  French  founded  some  settlements  on  two  of  the 
Seychelles,  the  chief  island  of  which  is  Make.  It  is  about  16  or  17  miles  long, 
with  a  good  harbour  and  one  village.  The  whole  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  300.  But  this  as  well  as  the  other  islands  are  seldom  visited.  The 
Cosmoledo  islands  lie  between  the  Amirantes  and  the  Comoros  ;  and  with  several 
others  form  a  chain  of  rocks,  stretching  from  east  to  west  about  the  9th  degree 
of  latitude. — The  islands  in  the  Red  Sea  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned, except  the  small  island  of  Musuah,  which  lies  near  the  coast  of  Abyssinia, 
and  contains  the  chief  port  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  the  principal  mart  for  exchang- 
ing its  produce  for  the  articles  brought  from  Mocha  and  Jedda.  Some  European 
manufactures  are  also  disposed  of  at  this  place. 
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GENERAL    VIEW. 


Name — Situation — Boundaries — Extent — Population — Progressive  Geography — 
Seas — Bays  and  Gulfs — Peninsulas  and  Promontories — General  Surface — Moun- 
tains— Rivers — Lakes — Climate  and  Seasons — Soil  and  Productions — Religions — 
Civil  and  Political  State — Physical  and  Political  Division. 

TF  EUROPE  claims  the  pre-eminence  for  her  mental  superiority,  Asia,  for  the  cele- 
brity of  her  ancient  fame,  and  Africa  for  her  mixed  associations,  America  rises  with 
all  the  interest  of  colossal  magnitude  and  gigantic  features,  amidst  the  importance 
of  recent  events  and  future  prospects.  The  interest  attached  to  the  Old  World 
bears  principally  upon  the  present  and  the  past,  while  that  which  envelopes  the  New 
is  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  Name  of  America,  universally  given  to  the  New  World,  was  derived  from 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman  who  accompanied  Ojeda  in  his  voyage  to 
this  western  hemisphere,  soon  after  its  first  discovery.  On  his  return  he  published 
an  account  of  his  adventures,  and  had  the  boldness  and  address  so  to  frame  his  nar» 
ration,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  the  first  who  discovered  the  Continent  of 
the  New  World.  His  account  was  not  only  drawn  up  with  art,  but  contained  an 
amusing  history  of  his  voyage,  interspersed  with  judicious  observations  on  the  natural 
productions  and  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  Being  the  first  description  of  any 
part  of  the  western  hemisphere  that  was  published,  it  circulated  with  rapidity,  was 
read  with  admiration,  and  the  country  .vhich  Amerigo  was  supposed  to  have  disco- 
vered, was  called  by  his  name.  Thus  t.^e  artful  pretensions  of  a  bold  imposter 
robbed  the  real  discoverer  of  the  honour  t  •  t  ji  stly  belonged  to  him. 

America  is  the  largest  of  the  four  continents,  and  extends  from  the  56th  degree 
of  south  latitude  to  the  unknown  regions  within  the  Artie  circle,  and  from  the  55th 
to  the  165th  degree  of  west  longitude  from  the  fitvt  n  e  idian  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
Boundaries  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  separates  it  from  Europe  and  Africa,  on 
the  east,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from  Asia,  on  the  wcot,  and  from  which 
its  northern  extremity  is  only  separated  by  Behring's  strait,  about  40  English  miles 
in  width.  The  union  of  these  oceans  in  the  great  South  sea,  washes  its  southern 
promontory,  while  the  northern  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  Arctic  ice  is 
yet  unknown. 
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Mr.  Hearne  reached  the  ocean,  as  some  suppose,  in  the  72d  degree  of  north 

latitude,  hut  others  have  thought  he  did  not  pass  the  69th  degree.  How  much  nearer 
it  reaches  to  the  pole  is  uncertain.  The  late  expedition  tor  the  Discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  conducted  by  <  apt.  Parry,  attain- 
ed about  75  degrees  of  latitude,  and  more  than  1 14  of  west  longitude.  So  far,  therefore, 
America  is  hounded  by  the  Arctic  sea;  and  this  enterprising  navigator  expresses  his 
confidence  that  the  sea  extends  from  that  point  to  Beh ring's  strait,  hut  the  difficulty  of 
thepassagearises  from  the  ice.  Stretching  southward  from  this  point,  it  embraces  every 
climate  capahle  of  becoming  the  residence  of  man,  or  of  yielding  the  varied  productions 
of  Nature.  The  denomination  of  the  New  World,  is,  therefore,  not  unaptly  bestowed, 
since  it  produces  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  known  in  the  other  regions  of  the 
globe.  Its  length  is  nearly  10,000  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  about  2000;  while  its 
area  is  thought  to  comprise  an  extent  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  of  square  miles. 
Much  of  this  vast  surface  is  indisputably  a  trackless  desert,  and  its  population  is  in 
consequence  comparatively  small.  Various  statements  have  been  made  relative  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  western  hemisphere,  but  all  that  can  be  offered  on 
this  subject  must  be  conjectural.  From  the  most  recent  and  authentic  accounts, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  falls  short  of  50  millions,  though  in  some  parts  of 
the  continent  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  extent  as  above  stated,  the  comparative  population  will  only  be 
about  3^  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

When  Europeans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  New  World,  or  rather  with 
the  vast  ocean  which  rolls  between  it  and  Asia  on  the  west,  it  appeared  to  be  situated 
at  an  immense  distance  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  to  be  peopled 
by  inhabitants  widely  different  in  appearance  and  manners  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Admitting  that  the  descendants  of  one  man,  in  obediance  to  the  command  of  Hea- 
ven, multiplied  and  replenished  the  earth,  the  origin  of  the  American  population 
naturally  became  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  with  all  who  had  any  pretensions 
to  liberal  knowledge  or  desired  an  acquaintance  with  whatever  relates  to  his  species 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  How  was  America  peopled  ?  By  what  means  did  the 
human  species  emigrate  from  one  continent  to  the  other  ?  When  and  where  did  this 
communication  take  place?  were  questions  that  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  ingenious 
speculations,  and  led  many  zealous  advocates  into  the  shadowy  regions  of  conjecture. 
From  the  uncivilized  state  of  the  native  Americans,  no  evidence  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  testimony  of  history,  and  little  of  a  satisfactory  nature  could  be  gathered 
from  the  obscure  intimations  of  tradition;  the  question, therefore,  of  its  original  popu- 
lation remained  inexplicable.  But  when  the  progress  of  modern  discovery  had  made 
known  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  proved  its  proximity  to  the  north-western 
regions  of  the  New  World,  moral  certainty  began  to  banish  supposition,  and  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  this  was  the  place  of  the  original  communication  between 
the  two  hemispheres.  The  possibility  is  fully  established  by  the  following  statement 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook,  when  he  explored  this  part 
of  the  northern  Pacific. 

"At  this  place,  viz.  near  the  66°  north,  the  two  coasts  are  only  thirteen  leagues  asun- 
der,and  about  halfway  between  them, lie  two  islands,  the  distance  from  which  toeither 
shore  is  less  than  twenty  miles.  At  this  place,  the  natives  of  Asia  could  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  coast,  which  is  in  sight  of  their  own.  That  in 
a  course  of  years  such  an  event  would  happen,  either  through  design  or  accident, 
cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  canoes  which  we  sawamong  the  Tschutzhi  were  capable 
of  performing  a  much  longer  voyage  ;  and,  however  rude  they  may  have  been  at  some 
distant  period,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  them  unequal  to  a  passage  of  six  or  seven 
leagues.     People  might  have  been  carried  over  by  accident  by  floating  pieces  of  ice. 
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They  might  also  have  travelled  across  on  sledges  or  on  foot,  for  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  strait  is  entirely  frozen  over  in  winter ;  so  that  during  that  season, 
the  continents  with  respect  to  the  communication  between  them  may  be  considered 
as  one  land." 

Little  doubt  can,  therefore,  be  entertained  that  the  progenitors  of  all  the  native 
tribes  of  America,  scattered  over  the  various  regions  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  northern 
confines  of  Labrador,  migrated  from  the  north-east  part  of  the  Old  World.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  America,  denominated  the  Esquimaux, 
are  so  dissimilar  to  the  other  tribes,  that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
the  same  race.  They  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans,  and 
the  north-western  Asiatics,  and  their  consanguinity  with  the  Greenlanders  has  been 
fully  established.  The  Norwegians  visited  Greenland  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  impossible,  that  a  similar  event  may  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  that  this  distinct  part  of  the  American  population  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  northern  regions  of  the  European  continent. — From  the  close  of  the  15th, 
or  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century  to  the  present  period,  America  has  been 
a  vast  field  of  enterprise  to  the  restless,  the  discontented,  the  avaricious,  and  the  curi- 
ous, and  a  great  proportion  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  either  Europeans  or  their 
desceadants. 

We  have  already  briefly  delineated  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  in  the 
HisTORY  of  Geography;  the  influence  of  which  has  been  felt  by  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  globe,  while  the  black  inhabitants  of  Africa  have  reason  to  remember 
it  with  horror.  Its  effects  have  long  been  contemplated  by  the  politician,  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  philanthropist.  Recent  events  have  also  given  an  additional  interest 
to  this  immense  part  of  the  globe,  and  who  can  say  when  this  interest  shall  cease  to 
be  progressive  ?  A  few  years  after  this  discovery,  Vasco  de  Gama  had  returned  from 
the  longest  exploratory  voyage  that  had  yet  been  accomplished,  and  his  account  of 
the  riches  of  the  East,  determined  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  sufficiently 
strong  to  take  possession  of  that  land  of  promise.  The  command  of  this  expedition 
was  given  to  Don  Pedro  Cabral.  To  avoid  the  contrary  winds  experienced  oft*  the 
coast  of  Africa,  he  stood  out  to  sea,  and  unexpectedly  found  himself  on  the  shores  of 
an  unknown  continent.  This  was  the  south-east  coast  of  Brazil,  of  which  he  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  Portugal,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age.  Thus  was 
the  second  discovery  of  America  accomplished  by  accident,  within  a  very  short  period 
after  Columbus,  with  so  much  honour  to  himself,  had  effected  it  by  design. 

After  having  three  times  sailed  to  the  new  hemisphere,  and  been  oppressively 
supersededinthegovernmentof  St.  Domingo,  he  was  bent  still  upon  realizing  his  west- 
ward passage  to  India.  In  a  former  voyage  he  had  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Oronoco,  and  sailed  west  along  the  coast  of  Paria  ami  Cumana,  but  through  his 
own  indisposition,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  crew,  he  was  obliged  to  make  for 
Hispaniola,  without  actually  determining  whether  it  was  the  shore  of  the  continent 
or  of  a  large  island.  In  his  fourth  voyage  after  touching  at  Hispaniola  he 
made  the  island  of  Guanaia,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  from  which  he  bore  south- 
east towards  the  gulf  of  Darien,  and  discovered  that  coast  as  far  as  Porto  Bello, 
so  called  from  the  security  and  beauty  of  the  harbour.  He  landed  several  times 
to  explore  the  country,  with  which  he  was  much  delighted,  but  all  his  attempts 
to  found  a  colony  on  that  part  of  the  coast  proved  abortive.  In  1508,  two  Spanish 
captains  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  having  reached 
the  island  of  Guanaia,  they  stood  more  to  the  west  than  Columbus  had  done,  and 
coasted  along  theextensiveprovinceof  Yucatan.  About  thesame  period, also,  Sebastian 
deOcampo,  proved  Cuba  to  be  insular,  which  before  was  considered  as  partof  the  con- 
tinent.    The  following  year,  lie  crossed  the  equator  and  proceeded  along  the  coast, 
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as  far  as  40°  of  south  latitude,  and  gained  more  correct  information  relatively  to  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  new  continent  than  had  previously  been  acquired. 

Ahout  ten  years  elapsed  from  this  discovery  of  the  New  World,  before  the  Spa- 
niards  formed  any  settlements  on  the  continent,  but  two  governors  were  then  appointed 
to  take  possession  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  The  ablest  lawyers  and  most  eminent 
divines  of  Spain  were  consulted  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this,  and  an 
eloquent  historian  has  justly  observed,  "  there  is  not  in  the  history  of  mankind,  any- 
thing more  singular  or  extravagant  than  the  form  they  devised  for  thepurpose."  This 
document  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  the  Pope,  as  governor  of  the  world,  had 
a  right  to  bestow,  and  the  Spanish  monarch  to  receive,  these  vast  countries,  and  his 
officers  to  extirpate  all  who  refused  to  obey  his  mandates.  This  was  also  the  model 
of  the  Spanish  proceedings  in  all  their  subsequent  conquests,  and  while  it  clearly 
exhibited  their  motives,  it  sets  at  rest  all  speculation  as  to  their  rights. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  treading  in  the  path  of  discovery,  and  exploring 
the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the  New  World, the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  not  confined 
to  them.  Within  two  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was 
made  known,  Henry  VII.  of  England  granted  a  commission  to  John  Cabot,  a  Vene- 
tian, who  had  resided  some  years  at  Bristol,  to  discover  new  lands,  and  annex  them 
to  the  crown.  He  sailed  for  this  purpose  in  the  spring  of  1497,  and  took  with  him 
his  three  sons.  Oneof  them  wasnamedSebastian, who  appears  to  have  had  the  principal 
conduct  of  the  voyage.  They  steered  directly  west  for  several  weeks,  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  Bristol,  and  fell  in  with  a  large  island,  which  they  called  Prima  Vhta, 
but  the  sailors  denominated  it  Newfoundland,  a  name  by  which  it  is  still  known. 
They  also  discovered  the  island  of  St.  John,  on  the  festival  of  that  saint.  'After  this 
they  coasted  along  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  America  from  the  38lh  to  the 
56th  degree  of  north  latitude,  but  no  particular  observations  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
appear  to  have  been  preserved.  Early  intheyear  1513,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, a  Spaniard 
who  had  subjugated  Porto  Rico,  sailed  from  that  island,  towards  the  north,  and  dis- 
closed the  continent  in  30°  8',  and  from  the  verdure  of  the  surrounding  country  he 
called  it  Florida.  Being  repelled  by  the  people,  he  was  unable  to  land,  but  he  explo- 
red the  channel,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Florida,  and  returned  to  Porto  Rico.  In  1518 
the  shores  of  New  Spain  were  coasted  along  by  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who  made  some 
conquests  on  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 

Soon  after  that  period  the  French  nation  was  roused  to  a  participation  in  th  >.$e 
enterprises,  and  Verrazano,  a  Florentine  adventurer,  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  America, 
which  he  traversed  from  28"  to  50°  of  north  latitude,  but  was  lost  in  the  expedition. 
A  few  years  after,  Jacques  Cartier  was  also  sent  to  the  New  World, by  the  same  nation, 
and  having  arrived  at  the  southern  limit  of  Newfoundland,  he  sailed  in  a  northerly 
direction,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  gulf  on  the  festival  of  St.  Law- 
rence, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  that  saint,  as  well  as  to  the  large  river  that  flows 
into  it  from  the  west,  and  up  which  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  rapids  near  Montreal, 
where  he  built  a  small  fort  and  wintered.  About  seven  years  afterwards  Francis  la 
Roche,  (then  lord  de  Roberval)  with  Cartier  in  his  suite,  was  sent  by  the  French  king 
as  viceroy  of  these  newly-discovered  regions,  but  the  colony  they  founded  was  soon 
broken  up,  nor  does  any  thing  of  consequence  appear  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  French  in  that  quarter  till  1608,  when  Champlain,  a  merchant  of  Dieppe,  and 
some  followers,  established  themselves  between  the  rivers  St. Lawrence  and  St.  Charles. 
They  also  founded  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  gave  the  name  of  their  leader  to  Lake 
Champlain. 

The  expectation  of  a  western  passage  directly  to  India,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
disclosure  of  the  New  Continent,  had  not  yet  been  realized,  but  hopes  were  still  enter- 
tained of  finding  it  further  to  the  north,  and  with  this  view  all  the  bays  on  the  north- 
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east  part  of  the  continent  were  explored  by  the  Captains  whose  names  they  bear,  but 
every  one  failed  in  the  attempt.  Various  discoveries  were  at  the  same  time  car- 
ried on  by  the  Spaniards,  both  in  the  southern,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  northern, 
peninsula.  They  had  passed  round  Cape  Horn,  and  explored  much  of  the  Avestern 
shore,  as  well  as  traversed  many  wide  regions  of  the  interior.  They  appear  to  have 
reached  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  western  shore,  as  early  as  the  16th 
century. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  north-west  passage  from  Europe  to  India, 
that  Captain  Cook  undertook  his  third  voyage,  but  as  all  the  attempts  from  the  Atlan- 
tic had  failed,  his  object  was  to  explore  the  opposite  coast  of  America,  and  to  pene- 
trate, if  possible,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  With  this  view  he  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  but  contrary  winds  prevented  him  from  surveying  the  western  shore  of 
North  America  below  55°  20'  of  north  latitude.  Beyond  this,  he  sailed  along 
the  coast,  explored  Prince  William's  Sound  and  Cook's  inlet,  skirted  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska,  passed  through  the  archipelago  called  the  Aleutian  Islands,  advanced 
to  Behring's  straits,  and  ascertained  the  proximity  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
and  thus  solved  the  interesting  problem  of  the  original  population  of  the  wes- 
tern hemisphere.  He  reached  latitude  70°  44' on  the  18th  of  August,  but  found 
all  further  progress  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  impeded  by  a  solid  field  of  ice.  Vancouver 
was  afterwards  sent  by  the  British  government  to  explore  that  part  of  the  western 
coast  which  the  state  of  the  weather  prevented  Cook  from  accomplishing,  and  by 
these  expeditions,  and  others  executed  by  the  Spaniards,  the  whole  outlines  of  the  new 
continent,  except  where  they  were  blocked  up  by  the  Arctic  ice,  were  made  known. 

No  sooner  did  the  Spaniards  gain  a  footing  in  the  New  World,  than  the  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  and  utensils  used  by  the  natives  attracted  their  attention,  and 
the  hopes  of  acquiring  the  sources  of  these  precious  metals  impelled  them  to  conquest. 
The  transactions  of  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  other  Spanish  captains,  who  first  opened 
the  interior  of  the  New  World  to  European  curiosity,  have  been  rendered  so  familiar  by 
the  eloquent  historian  of  these  trans-atlantic  conquests,  (Robertson)  as  to  render  any 
repetition  of  them  unnecessary.  But  the  knowledge  that  had  been  gained  by  war, 
was  frequently  guarded  by  jealousy,  except  where  the  love  of  fame  emblazoned  the 
exploits  of  ambition,  though,  even  then,  the  grasp  of  avarice  generally  threw  a  shade 
of  obscurity  over  the  picture.  Several  important  journies  have  been  undertaken  into 
various  parts  of  this  immense  continent,  and  all  the  great  features  of  its  interior  are 
much  better  known  than  those  of  either  Asia  or  Africa.  In  1770,  Mr.  Hearne 
left  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  in  north  latitude  58°  50',  under  the  orders  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  to  discover  the  northern  limits  of  the  American  continent. 
On  the  18th  of  July  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  river, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  This  he  places  in  latitude  72°  north, 
where  he  found  the  sea  full  of  islands  and  shoals,  and  though  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  the  ice  was  only  partially  thawed,  and  the  quantity  that  still  remained, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  sail  along  the  shores. 

Another  important  journey  was  also  undertaken  into  the  north-western  parts  of 
the  New  World,  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  belonged  to  the  Canada  Fur  Company.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  engagements  in  these  dreary  regions  of  America,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  long  inland  journies,  and  thus  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
country.  He  then  undertook  to  cross  the  continent,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  To  realize  this  object,  he  set  out  from  Fort  Chepewyan  on  the  Lake  of  the  Hills, 
and  descended  Slave  river  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  which  he  found  so  encumbered 
with  ice  in  the  middle  of  June,  that  he  was  obliged  to  coast  round  it  till  he  arrived 
at  the  principal  outlet  on  the  north-west,  and  in  sixty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
On  this  stream  he  embarked.  It  first  carried  him  towards  the  west,  but  afterwards 
Vol.  II.  4  D 
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beading  to  the  BOrth-weSt,  and  finally  to  the  north,  he  found  himself  hurried  hy  a 
rapid  current  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Of  Ion  approach  to  this  sea  he  was  apprised 
by  the  action  of  the  tide  upon  the  river,  which  he  supposed  to  be  about  the  sixty-ninth 
degree  of  latitude.  As  Mr.  Mackenzie's  chief  object  was  to  reach  the  Pacific,  this 
termination  of  Ins  voyage  was  a  disappointment,  and  he  resolved  upon  a  tn-.li 
attempt,  lie  therefore  passed  the  winter  among  a  tribe  of  the  Chepcway  Indians, 
and  recommenced  his  journey  in  the  following  May.  After  experiencing  various  diffi- 
culties and  delays,  sometimes  travelling  over  land,  and  at  others  sailing  down  the 
streams  that  favoured  his  progress,  he  finally  arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in 
the  53d  degree  of  latitude,  immediately  south  of  the  group  which  Vancouver  deno- 
minated Prince  Royal's  Islands. 

Several  expeditions  of  discovery  in  the  interior  of  North  America  have  also  been 
authorized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  principal,  are  the  two  jour- 
nies  of  Major  Pike,  and  that  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  first  to  the  source  of  the 
Missouri,  and  afterwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  object  to  be  accomplished 
by  Major  Pike,  in  the  first  of  his  exploratory  undertakings,  was  to  discover  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  this  purpose  he  left  Fort  Louis,  near  the  confluence  of  that 
river,  and  the  Missouri,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1805.  During  an  absence  of  nearly 
nine  months,  he  laid  down  the  course  of  that  celebrated  river,  and  collected  much 
information  relatively  to  the  native  tribes  that  inhabit  the  vast  tract  through  which 
it  flows.  In  his  second  journey  he  surveyed  the  upper  parts  of  the  streams  that  flow 
from  the  east  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  and  terminate  in  the  Missouri,  before 
its  union  with  the  Mississippi,  or  in  the  latter  stream  below  their  point  of  confluence. 

While  Major  Pike  was  thus  engaged  in  promoting  the  honour  of  his  country,  and 
the  improvement  of  geography,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  also  employed  by 
the  same  authority,  to  explore  the  main  stream  of  the  Missouri,  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi  to  its  source,  and  afterwards  in  crossing  the  rocky  mountains, 
and  proceeding  to  the  Pacific.  They  commenced  their  undertaking  at  the  union  of 
these  two  great  rivers,  in  May,  1804,  and  by  the  beginning  of  November  they  had 
ascended  the  Missouri  to  about  the  47th  degree  of  latitude,  and  their  progress  being 
then  retarded  by  floating  ice,  they  took  up  their  winter  quarters,  and  experienced  a 
degree  of  cold  equal  to  52°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  below  the  freezing  point. 
They  left  this  station  early  in  the  following  April,  and  advanced  towards  the  rocky 
mountains,  following  the  main  branch  of  the  river  to  its  source.  Their  next  object  of 
enquiry  was  the  origin  of  the  Columbia,  but  they  found  the  course  of  the  Missouri, 
had  carried  them  considerably  to  the  south  of  that  river.  Their  route,  therefore, 
was  nearly  north  across  the  great  rocky  chain,  in  traversingwhich  they  suffered  extreme 
hardships  from  cold  and  hunger. 

This  dangerous  part  of  their  undertakings  occupied  them  fromabout  the  middleof 
August  to  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  embarked  on  the  Kooskooske,  one  of  the 
principal  streams  of  the  Columbia,  incanoeswhich  they  had  built  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  On  the  7th  of  November  they  had  the  satisfaction  toperceive  the  waves  of  thegreat 
PaeifiCjOntheshoreof  which  they  wintered.  Theyfound  the  climate  temperate,  but  the 
weather  tempestuous  and  rainy.  As  soon  as  the  spring  returned, the  party  set  out,  and 
retraced  their  steps  across  the  great  rocky  ridge,  to  Fort  Louis,  after  having  traversed 
an  extent  of  about  9000  miles,  laid  down  the  Missouri,  audits  principal  subordinate 
streams,  and  consequently  supplied  a  desideratum  in  North  American  geography. 
A  way  being  thus  opened  across  this  western  range,  it  soon  excited  the  attention  of 
interest,  and  other  parties  have  since  traversed  these  mountains  by  easier  routes,  to 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  in  furs.  As  population  is  now  so  rapidly  advancing 
towards  the  west,  the  time  is  approaching  w'.iea  these  wide  regions  will  become  the 
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abode  of  man,  and  those  solitudes   resound  with  the  hum  of  civilization,  that  have 
hitherto  only  re-echoed  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage,  or  the  roar  of  the  wild  beast. 

A  variety  of  important  expeditions  have  also  been  undertaken,  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  government,  for  exploring  the  interior  of  South  America,  but  much  of  the 
information  they  afforded  was  devoted  to  state  purposes,  and  buried  in  the  archives 
of  Madrid,  or  retained  by  the  viceroys  of  the  New  World.  After  the  Spaniards  felt 
themselves  firmly  established  in  their  trans-atlantic  possessions,  their  policy  has  rather 
been  to  reclaim  the  natives  by  gentle  means,  than  to  subdue  or  extirpate  them  by  the 
sword,  as  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  power.  Missions,  or  settlements,  were  there- 
fore formed  in  various  parts  of  the  interior,  under  the  authority  of  ecclesiastics,  each 
accompaniedby  a  fewsoldiers,  rather  to  repelor  prevent  the  aggressions  of  the  natives, 
than  to  offer  violence  to  the  peaceful  occupiers  of  the  soil.  In  this  work  the  zealous 
and  enterprising  disciples  of  Loyola  engaged  with  ardour.  These  stations  became 
centres  whence  the  catholic  missionaries  explored- the  adjacent  parts  of  the  interior, 
which  was  traversed  by  some  of  them  for  several  hundreds  of  miles.  The  scientific 
voyage  of  the  French  and  Spanish  commissioners,  appointed  to  measure  a  degree  of 
latitude  under  the  equator,  with  some  individual  researches,  had  also  diffused  much 
information  relative  to  these  trans-atlantic  regions  among  the  literati  of  Europe,  but 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  government  still  restricted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in 
all  thatrespected  the  interior  of  herwestern  possessions.  While  the  affairsof  Spain  were 
guided  by  men  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  sciences,  and  with  whom  bigotry 
supplied  the  place  of  information, and  prejudice  that  of  liberality,it  was  natural  that  a 
mysterious  secresy  should  be  thrown  over  these  vast  dominions,  which  had  once  been 
the  theatre  of  her  cruelties,  and  were  still  the  source  of  her  supposed  riches.  But 
when  these  affairs  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  man  like  Don  de  Urquijo, 
whose  mind  had  been  enlarged  by  knowledge,  and  his  heart  warmed  by  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  science,  the  narrow  and  mistaken  policy  of  former  times  vanished,  and 
the  result  was  the  generous  confidence  which  Baron  de  Humboldt  experienced  in  his 
application  for  permission  to  visit  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  New  World.  The 
immense  mass  of  information  which  Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  have  com- 
municated on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  Nature  and  Society,  fully  justifies 
its  being  considered  as  the  most  important  expedition  that  Avas  ever  undertaken 
for  exploring  the  wonders  of  the  western  hemisphere.  M.  de  Humboldt  remarks, 
"amidst  the  overwhelming  majesty  of  Nature,  and  the  stupendous  objects  she  presents, 
at  every  step,  the  traveller  is  little  disposed  to  record  in  his  journal  what  relates  to 
himself  and  the  ordinary  details  of  life."  We  accordingly  find  him  engaged,  while  at 
sea,  with  "  whatever  relates  to  the  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  that 
of  the  sea,  the  hydrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  the 
inclination  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  focus,  the  saltness  of  the  ocean,  its  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  productions,  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  currents,  with  what- 
ever else  may  be  interesting  to  either  the  navigator  or  the  philosopher."  On  land  we 
find  him  fully  occupied  in  the  philosophic  contemplation  of  Nature,  and  the  pursuit 
of  objects  at  once  adapted  to  enlarge  our  conceptions,  and  bring  us  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  her  operations.  He  has  thus,  by  raising  our  minds 
from  particular  facts  to  general  results,  thrown  a  greater  interest  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, over  objects  which  previously  occupied  only  the  attention  of  a  few  scientific 
men.  "  The  climate  and  its  influence  on  organized  beings,  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  vegetable  covering,  the  direction  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  rivers  which  separate  the  races  of  men  as  well  as  the  tribes 
of  vegetables,  and  finally,  those  modifications  which  the  state  of  nations  placed  in 
different  latitudes,  and  in  circumstances  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  display  of 
their  faculties,  undergoes."     Thus  employed,  from  1799  to  1804,  in  the  equatorial 
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regions  of  the  Now  World,  errors  were  corrected,  discoveries  made,  and  Nature  in 
all  her  varieties  developed,  Among  other  objects  he  fixed  the  position  of  about  three 
hundred  principal  points  in  the  Spanish  possessions,  but  many  of  the  results  of  hi* 
laborious  researches  will  be  incorporated  with  the  matter  of  the  subsequent  pages. 

A  vast  extent  of  coast,  numerous  inlets  of  the  ocean,  and  a  multiplicity  of  large 
intersecting  rivers,  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  commerce  and  civilization  in  the 
New  World.  The  most  important  of  its  inland  seas  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which, 
like  another  Mediterranean,  opens  a  direct  communication  with  the  fertile  coun- 
tries that  surround  it,  and  nearly  divides  the  trans-atlantic  hemisphere  into  two 
parts,  which  have  received  the  appropriate  appellations  of  North  and  South 
America.  This  great  opening  in  the  western  shore  of  the  American  continent  lies 
principally  between  the  20th  and  30th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  extends  through 
about  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude.  Its  entrance  is  partially  barred  by  the  Bahama 
Islands,  and  particularly  by  the  large  island  of  Cuba.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  gulf,  in  the  account  of  the  singular  current 
called  the  Gulf'  Stream,  given  in  the  Physical  part  of  the  Introduction.  TIicCar- 
ribean  Sea  is  also  a  vast  basin  situated  off  the  Northern  shores  of  South  America, 
and  nearly  encompassed  on  the  other  sides  by  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Between  this 
and  the  Mexican  Gulf,  the  Bay  of  Honduras  forms  a  deep  indentation, and  with  that 
Gulf  peninsulates  the  great  province  of  Yucatan.  Further  north  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  spacious  opening  on  this  side  of  the  continent,  between  the  45th  and 
50th  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  formed  by  the  outlet  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  large  island  of  Newfoundland.  The  chief  entrance 
into  this  gulf  is  on  the  south-east,  between  the  southern  part  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
northern  promontory  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  strait  of  Bellisle,  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  also  leads  into  it,  and  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence constitutes  an  outlet  on  the  west,  to  the  capital  of  British  America. 

Davis's  strait  and  Baffin  s  bay  stretch  on  the  north-east  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  from  the  former  Hudson's  Bay  spreads  through  many  degrees  towards 
the  interior.  It  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  of  60  degrees,  and  exceeds  the  Baltic 
Sea  in  extent.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  1000  miles.  The  shores  are 
rocky  and  shelving,  and  the  climate  extremely  rigorous,  except  in  June,  when  the 
heat  is  often  great.  The  common  whale  is  found  there,  and  the  beluga,  or  white 
whale,  is  sometimes  caught.  Besides  other  bays  or  gulfs  on  the  eastern  shore,  the 
Gulf  of  California  peninsulates  a  long  tract  of  elevated  land  on  the  western  coast 
of  North  America,  nearly  10  degrees  in  length.  The  Bay  of  Panama,  with  the  Car- 
ribean  sea,  form  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  besides  which,  very  few  inlets  of  consequence 
diversify  the  western  shores.  Among  the  principal  straits  belonging  to  this  continent 
is  that  discovered  by  the  Russian  navigator  Behring,  which  separates  Asia  from 
America.  It  is  situated  in  the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  the  I69th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude. From  the  south  of  these  straits  to  the  crescent  of  the  islands  that  extends 
between  Asia  and  America,  the  sea  is  very  shallow,  but  beyond  them  it  gradually 
deepens  into  the  fathomless  Pacific.  The  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  volcanic 
appearance  of  these  islands,  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  space 
between  this  chain  and  the  strait  was  once  dry,  and  consequently  formed  a  connect- 
ing isthmus  between  the  two  continents. 

The  other  distinguishing  features  in  the  outlines  of  the  New  World,  are  its 
Peninsulas  and  Promontories.  North  and  South  America  may,  indeed,  be  each 
regarded  as  an  immense  peninsula  connected  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  the  least 
breadth  of  which,  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  is  only  about  3?  miles.  But  the  space 
is  occupied  by  mountains  of  such  stupendous  height,  that  they  seem  to  be  placed  by 
Nature  as  an  eternal  barrier  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  though  these 
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approach  so  near  that  the  waters  of  both  can  be  seen  at  the  same  time  from  the 
highest  summits.  It  was  from  these  heights  that  the  astonished  Spaniards  first  be- 
held the  waves  of  the  great  sea.  The  promontories  of  Florida  and  Yucatan  form  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  as  Cape 
Breton  and  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  do  of  the  Gulf  of  I St.  Lawrence.  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic  peninsulate  the  eastern  part  of  Canada,  and  the  same  inland 
sea  with  Baffin's  Bay  form  another  large  peninsula  under  the  Arctic  circle.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  continent  the  large  promontory  of  Alaska  projects  through  seve- 
ral degrees  towards  the  coast  of  Asia.  Further  south,  the  peninsula  of  California 
constitutes  a  parallel  with  that  of  East  Florida,  though  more  extensive.  But  the 
most  noted  promontory  is  that  which  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent. 
It  is  the  Great  range  of  the  Andes,  terminating  in  Cape  Pilares,  near  the  middle  of 
Magellan's  strait.  South  of  this  strait,  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  constitutes  a 
further  prolongation,  and  ends  in  Cape  Horn. 

The  New  World  is  not  more  distinguished  from  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  by 
its  position  and  magnitude  as  a  whole,  than  by  the  majesty  of  its  physical  features, 
which  are  all  formed  upon  the  same  grand  scale.  Vast  mountains  rear  their  stu- 
pendous bulk  above  the  clouds.  Storms  rage,  thunders  burst  below  their  summits, 
which,  though  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  vertical  sun,  are  clad  in  a  snowy  mantle 
of  perpetual  duration.  Its  wide-stretching  plateaux,  its  almost  immeasurable 
savannas,  and  its  mighty  rivers  that  roll  their  vast  floods  through  these  spacious  plains 
to  the  ocean,  are  all  distinguishing  traits  in  the  physical  character  of  the  New  con- 
tinent, and  require  a  more  particular  description  in  this  General  View. 

Among  the  Mountains  of  the  New  World,  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  Andes 
is  the  most  celebrated.  Placed  on  this,  the  traveller  seems  as  if  surrounded  with 
the  ruins  of  a  world  destroyed,  or  by  the  materials  out  of  which  another  might  be 
constructed.  Here,  amidst  this  awful  disruption,  "  desolation  seems  at  perpetual 
strife  with  Nature  for  the  mastery,  and  vegetation  lives  as  if  in  defiance  of  sterility — 
clothing  the  roots  with  foliage,  and  crowning  their  pinnacles  with  wild  flowers — 
imparting  majesty  to  horror,  and  diffusing  luxuriance  over  frightful  solitudes."  This 
is  the  most  gigantic  and  celebrated  chain  that  has  yet  been  explored,  and  the  late 
researches  of  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  have  presented  us  with  many  of  its 
leading  particulars.  This  enormous  chain  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  American  continent,  its  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
southern  ocean  varying  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles.  Most  of  the  other  moun- 
tains are  but  ramifications  of  this  range,  which  extends  about  30  degrees  on  each  side 
of  the  equator.  Its  height  is  by  no  means  uniform.  In  some  places  it  rises  to  more 
than  20,000  feet,  while  in  others  it  sinks  to  less  than  1000,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Its  breadth  is  proportionate,  being  about  GO  miles  under  the  equator  ;  and 
nearly  150  in  Mexico,  and  some  parts  of  the  Peruvian  territory.  To  the  north  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  its  towering  summits  gradually  sink  till  it  spreads  into  the  vast 
and  elevated  plain  of  Mexico.  This  colossal  trunk  sends  off"  several  branches  towards 
the  east  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  principal 
direction.  The  most  elevated  of  these  secondary  chains,  is  that  which  stretches 
along  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  towards  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Its 
highest  summits,  according  to  Baron  H.,  are  from  14,000  to  15,000  feet.  The  second 
of  these  chains  leaves  the  main  ridge  between  the  third  ami  sixth  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  and  extends  towards  the  east  ro  an  unexplored  extent  ;  though  it  has  been 
traversed  for  about  600  miles.  Its  highest  points  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  for-' 
iner  ridge. — The  third  lateral  branch  makes  a  kind  of  semi-circular  sweep  between 
15  and  20  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  appears  to  connect  the  main  body  of  the 
Andes  with  the  mountains  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  supplying  the  rivers   that  feed 
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the  mighty  Maranon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sea-like  La  Plata  on  the  other.  Its 
precise  direction,  elevation,  and  structure,  however,  are  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  immense  chain  of  the  Andes  presents  the  greatest  diversity  of  aspect  and 
character.  In  some  parts,  its  vast  summit  constitutes  only  one  ridge,  hut  in  others, 
they  are  arranged  in  two  or  three.  In  Chili,  the  breadth  of  the  Andes  is  about  120 
miles,  forming  one  compact  chain,  the  summits  of  which  rise  to  a  stupendous  height. 
In  Peru,  they  divide  into  three  distinct  and  parallel  chains,  which  continue  to  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  degree  of  south  latitude  ;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  they 
form  only  two  ridges,  which  unite  further  north.  The  spaces  between  these  are 
occupied  by  elevated  plains  of  the  most  delightful  description;  for  though  situated 
in  the  equatorial  regions,  the  highest  peaks  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  plains  enjoy  the  most  salubrious  temperature,  in  which  the  grain,  fruits,  and 
flowers  of  Europe  attain  the  greatest  perfection.  In  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  the 
distance  of  the  western  ridge  from  the  sea  exceeds  100  miles  ;  and  the  crests  are 
seven  or  eight  leagues  from  each  other,  the  plain  that  separates  their  bases  is  five  or 
six  leagues  in  width,  and  within  this  narrow  limit  a  vast  population  is  concentrated. 
Towns  have  been  built,  containing  from  30,000  to  50,000  inhabitants  each,  and  those 
who  have  long  resided  in  this  elevated  and,  as  it  relates  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
secluded  spot,  where  the  Mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  at  the  level  of  20  inches, 
gradually  forget  that  every  surrounding  object, — the  towns  crowded  with  inhabi- 
tants— the  pastures  covered  with  herds  of  lamas  and  European  sheep — the  cultivated 
fields  waving  with  the  most  luxuriant  harvest — hang,  as  it  were,  suspended  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  magnificent  and  awfully  impressive  scenery  of  the  central  Andes,  however, 
differs  in  several  particulars,  from  that  of  other  Alpine  regions  in  higher  latitudes,  being 
deficient  in  some  of  those  features  which  augment  their  beauty  and  sublimity.  They 
present  no  glaciers, — those  vast  masses  of  ice  which  descend  from  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow,  and  increase  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  alpine  districts  of  the  Arctic  regions.  This  arises  from  the  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature which  constantly  prevails  in  the  equatorial  regions,  where  the  days  are  nearly 
of  the  same  length,  and  the  sun  shines  with  the  same  power.  Hence  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  is  marked  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes  with  singular  precision.  Although 
rent  by  the  fury  of  the  volcanoes,  and  shaken  by  the  power  of  the  tremendous  earth- 
quake, they  do  not  exhibit  any  of  those  avalanches,  which  frequently  prove  so  terribly 
destructive  in  the  alpine  regions  of  Europe.  Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  is  the  immense  chasms,  or  narrow  vallies,  by  which  the 
mountains  are  separated  from  each  other.  These  frightful  apertures  are  denominated 
quebradas,  and  are  rather  vast  rents  than  either  vallies  or  glens.  The  almost  per- 
pendicularwalls  by  which  they  are  bounded  are  frequently  adorned  with  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  of  various  kinds,  which  appear  from  beneath  as  if  hiding  their  heads  in 
the  clouds.  The  noted  crevice  of  Chota  is  nearly  a  mile  deep,  and  that  of  Cutaco  is 
little  less,  the  former  being  4950,  and  the  latter  4300  feet  in  perpendicular  descent. 
The  quebrada  of  Icononzon  is  remarkable  for  its  natural  bridge.  The  sides  of  this 
vast  chasm  are  united  at  the  top  by  a  part  of  the  solid  rock,  50  feet  long,  40  broad, 
and  eight  feet  thick  in  the  middle.  The  height  is  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
torrent,  which  rushes  down  the  rent  with  a  mean  depth  of  about  20  feet. 

In  some  places  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  these  chasms 
by  pendulous  bridges  thrown  fearlessly  across,  and  suspended  on  each  side.  These 
bridges  are  composed  of  ropes  made  of  the  tough  fibres  of  the  agave,  hanging  in  a 
gentle  curve,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  canes,  and  sometimes  bordered  with  basket- 
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work.  Over  this  frail  andfloatingarch,  the  intrepid  Indian  proceedswith  afirmandfear- 
less  step,  regardless  of  the  frightful  chasm  that  yawns  beneath  ;  and  swiftly  glides 
along  the  vibrating  curve  till  he  gains  the  opposite  bank.  (See  the  Plate.) 

The  Andes  are  also  distinguished  by  the  immensity  of  their  cataracts.  That 
of  Tequendama  is  unrivalled.  The  vast  reservoir  which  feeds  its  streams  is  in  the 
plains  of  Bogota,  7*465  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  completely  enclosed  by  a 
barrier  of  mountains,  except  where  the  force  of  the  water,  assisted  possibly  by  the 
violence  of  an  earthquake,  has  forced  itself  a  passage.  The  river  Funcha,  after  being 
swelled  to  a  great  body,  is  contracted  by  the  proximity  of  its  banks  to  the  breadth  of 
about  40  feet ;  and  the  water  having  gained  an  augmented  force  from  this  circum- 
stance, dashes  at  two  bounds  down  the  perpendicular  height  of  600  feet,  into  a  dark 
and  frightful  abyss.  The  roar  of  this  vast  body  of  water,  falling  from  such  a  height, 
is  overpowering ;  while  dense  clouds  of  vapour  and  spray  are  continually  arising 
from  the  yawning  gulf. 

This  gigantic  chain  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  its  formation, 
one  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  which,  is  the  enormous  thickness  and  height  of 
what  geologists  call  the  secondary  formations.  These  facts  were  unknown,  till 
discovered  byM.  Humboldt,  who  says  that  beds  of  coal  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Santa  Fe,  8650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  even  at  the  height  of 
14,700  feet,  near  Huanuco,  in  Peru.  The  plains  of  Bogota,  at  the  height  of  9000 
feet,  are  covered  with  sand-stone,  gypsum,  shell  lime-stone,  and  in  some  places  with 
rock-salt.  The  highest  point  where  fossil  shells  have  been  found  in  Europe,  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  11,700  feet  above  the  sea,  but  in  Peru  they  were 
seen  at  12,800  in  one  place,  and  in  another  at  14,120  feet,  were  they  were  also 
accompanied  by  sand-stone.  The  basalt  of  Pichincha,  near  the  city  of  Quito, 
has  an  elevation  of  15,500  feet,  while  granite,  which  crowns  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  Europe,  is  not  found  in  America  above  11,500  feet,  and  is  scarcely  known 
in  the  provinces  of  Quito  and  Peru.  The  frozen  summits  of  Chimborazo, 
Cayambe,  and  Antisana,  consist  entirely  of  porphyry,  which,  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Andes,  constitutes  a  mass  of  10  or  12,000  feet  thick,  together  with  an  enormous  body 
of  quartz,  9600  feet.  The  Andes  of  Chili  differ  in  their  composition  from  those  of 
the  other  parts.  It  is  in  the  Cordillera  of  this  part  of  the  chain,  that  vast  blocks  of 
crystal  are  obtained,  capable  of  forming  columns  six  or  seven  feet  in  length.  The 
whole  central  regions  of  this  chain  are  rich  beyond  conception,  in  all  the  metals 
except  lead.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  have  long  been  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  But  with  these  hidden  treasures,  Nature  has  blended  her  most  active  ele- 
ments of  destruction.  This  chain  is  subject  to  violent  earthquakes,  and  the  most 
tremendous  volcanoes.  From  Cotapaxi  to  the  South  Sea,  not  less  than  forty  of  these 
terrible  phenomena  are  in  constant  activity;  some  of  them  ejecting  lava,  and  others 
discharging  a  great  variety  of  ignited  matter,  and  vast  quantities  of  water,  clay,  and 
sulphur.  Eternal  snow  invests  the  sides  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  chain,  and  forms 
a  barrier  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  near  the  confines  of  which  the 
torpor  of  vegetation  is  marked  by  dreary  wastes. 

A  lively  idea  of  the  lower  part  of  this  range  may  be  obtained  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  MM.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  who  crossed  it  in  1801.  "The  mountain 
of  Quindiu  (say  they)  is  considered  as  the  most  difficult  passage  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes.  It  is  a  thick  uninhabited  forest,  which,  in  the  fine  season,  cannot  he 
traversed  in  less  than  ten  or  twelve  days.  Not  even  a  hut  is  to  be  seen,  nor  any 
means  of  subsistence  to  be  found.  Travellers,  at  all  times  in  the  year,  furnish  them- 
selves with  a  month's  provision,  since  it  often  happens,  that  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  and  the  sudden  swell  of  the  torrents,  they  find  themselves  so  circumstanced; 
thattheycanneither  descend  on  the  side  of  Carthago,  nor  on  that  of  Ibaque.  The  highest 
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point  of  the  road,  the  Garito  del  Paramo,  is  11,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
As  the  foot  of  the  mountain  towards  the  banks  of  the  Cauea,  is  only  3150  feet,  the 
climate  there  is  generally  mild  and  temperate.  The  pathway  whieh  forms  the  passage 
of  the  Cordilleras,  IS  only  12  or  15  inches  in  breadth,  and  has  in  many  plaees  the 
appearance  of  a  gallery  dug  ami  left  open  to  the  sky.  In  this  part  of  the  Andes,  as  in 
almost  every  other,  the  rock  is  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  clay.  The  Streamlets 
which  (low  down  the  mountains  have  hollowed  out  gullies  about  "JO  feel  deep.  Along 
these  crevices,  which  are  full  of  mud,  the  traveller  is  forced  to  grope  his  passage, 
the  darkness  ol  which  is  increased  by  the  thick  vegetation  that  covers  the  opening 
above.  The  oxen,  which  are  the  beasts  of  burden  commonly  used  in  this  country, 
can  scarcely  force  their  way  through  these  galleries,  some  of  which  are  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  if,  perchance,  the  traveller  meets  with  one  of  these  in  his 
passage,  he  finds  no  other  means  of  avoiding  them,  but  by  turning  back  and  climbing 
the  earthen  wall  which  borders  the  crevice,  and  keeping  himself  suspended,  by  laying 
hold  of  the  roots  that  penetrate  to  this  depth,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

"  When  travellers  reach  Ibaque,  and  prepare  to  cross  the  forest  of  Quindiu, 
they  pluck,  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  several  hundred  leaves  of  the  vijao,  a 
plant  of  the  family  of  the  bananas.  When  they  reach  a  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
where  the  ground  is  dry,  and  where  they  propose  to  pass  the  night,  the  cargueros  lop 
a  t'vw  branches  from  the  trees,  with  which  they  make  a  tent.  In  a  few  minutes  this 
slight  timber  work  is  divided  into  squares,  by  the  stalks  of  some  climbing  plants,  or 
the  threads  of  the  agave,  placed  in  parallel  lines,  12  or  13  inches  from  each  other. 
The  vijao  leaves  meanwhile  have  been  unrolled,  and  are  now  spread  over  above  the 
work,  so  as  to  cover  it  as  the  tiles  of  a  house.  These  huts,  thus  hastily  built,  are  cool 
and  commodious.  If,  during  the  night,  the  traveller  feels  the  rain,  he  points  out 
the  spot  where  it  enters,  and  a  leaf  is  sufficient  to  obviate  the  inconvenience.  We 
passed  several  days  in  the  valley  of  Boquia,  under  one  of  these  leafy  tents,  which  was 
perfectly  dry  amidst  violent  and  incessant  rains." 

The  mountains  of  North  America  are  less  elevated  than  those  of  the  southern 
division  of  that  continent.  A  ridge  extends  from  about  the  32d  degree  -of  latitude 
nearly  to  the  Arctic  circle.  Another  chain  runs  from  east  to  west,  north  of  the 
great  lakes  ;  but  the  most  celebrated  and  best  known  of  the  mountains,  is  the  Apa- 
lachian  chain,  stretching  from  the  south-west  of  the  United  States,  nearly  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  surpasses  any  European  range,  except  the  Norwegian 
Alps,  in  length;    but  its  highest  summits  do  not.  exceed  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  ) 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American  continent  is  its  vast  ele- 
vated plains.  The  highest  cultivated  lands  in  Europe  seldom  exceed  2000  feet  in 
height,  but  much  of  the  Table  land  in  America  varies  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  Peruvian  territory,  extensive  plains  are  found  at 
•the  height  of  9000  feet  ;  and  nearly  half  a  million  of  square  miles,  in  the  viceroyalty 
of  Mexico,  consists  mostly  of  level  plains,  from  6000  to  8000  feet  in  elevation  ;  which 
is  equal  to  the  celebrated  passes  of  Mount  Cenis,  or  Mount  St.  Gothard.  America 
has  also  vast  plains  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Those  of  Oronoco, 
Amazonia,  Pampas,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America,  are  scarcely  less  singular. 
The  plains  of  Oronoco  and  Pampas  consist  of  extensive  savannas,  varied  in  some 
places  by  a  few  palms,  but  so  extremely  level,  that  the  space  of  800  square  leagues 
hardly  presents  any  inequality  of  surface.  The  central  plain  of  the  Amazons  is 
covered  with  such  impenetrable  forests,  that  the  rivers  afford  the  only  means  of  ac- 
cess to  the  interior. 

From  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  New  World,  some  of  the  largest  Rivers  on  the 
globe  descend.     Though  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent  is  less  favoured  by 
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inlets  of  the  sea,  than  the  northern  division,  Nature  has  been  so  bountiful  in  her  rivers 
that  an  inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  nearly 
to  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  The  Amazons,  or  Maranon,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Oronoco, 
andtheMagdalena,in  South  America,  with  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  St.' 
Lawrence,  in  North  America,  flow  in  such  spacious  channels,  that  long  before  they 
experience  the  influence  of  the  tide,  they  resemble  arms  of  the  sea. 

As  the  courses  of  the  rivers  mark  the  declivities  of  the  continent,  the  principal 
ones  may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated :  viz. 


North  America. 

The  St.  Lawrence "\ 

The  Delaware >  Which  fall  into  the  Northern  Atlantic. 

The  Sesquehanna J 

The  Mississippi ~v 

The  Rio  Colorado  ••••••••.•  I AU  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Rio  Bravo,  or  Del  Norte     (  ° 

The  River  St.  John J 

The  Rio  Colorado Enters  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  Columbia    Falls  into  the  North  Pacific. 

Mackenzie's  River     1  ri       .  .     . ,      .     ..     ,-. 

„           ...      „.  >  How  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Copper-Mme  River J 

The  Albany    -\ 

The  Nelson    (  Are  j       .    H  ds<m.s  Bay 

The  Severn    f  * 

The  Churchill  River J 

South  America. 


The  Eouibo      1  Terminate  in  the  Atlantic,  between  the  island  of  Trinadad 

rr.,     ».^         I      and  Cape  St.  Roque. 

I  he  Maranon J  r  n 

The  San  Francisco "\ 

The  Rio  Grande,  or  San  Pedro # 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata f  Enter  the  Southern  Atlantic,  between  the  Cape  St.  Roque 

The  Rio  Colorado r      aud  Magellan's  Strait. 

The  Rio  Negro V 

The  Rio  Gallegos / 

The  Maranon  is  not  only  the  largest  of  American  rivers,  but  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  monarch  of  streams,  being  unrivalled  by  any  other  on  the  globe, 
It  is  generally  considered  as  issuing  from  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Tarma,  in  Peru, 
about  10°  29'  of  south  latitude  ;  but  its  most  remote  source  may  be  traced  to  the 
river  Benl,  which  originates  about  35  miles  from  La  Faz,  in  the  province  of  La 
Sicasica. 

The  great  rivers  on  the  globe  are  not  only  proportionate  to  the  heights  of  their 
sources,  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  basins  which  supply  their  waters,  but  to  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  climate  through  which  they  pass,  and  all  these  circum- 
stances conspire  to  give  the  Maranon  the  preference.  It  is  formed  by  the  united 
waters  of  the  Ucayale  and  the  Tunguragua. 

The  Peni  is  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  former  stream,  and  the  remoteness  of 
its  source  £>ives  it  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  mighty  Maranon, 
which  after  flowing  towards  the  north  through  twelve  or  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude, 
turns  to  the  east,  and  traverses  about  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  nearly  under  the 
equator,  before  it  joins  the  Atlantic.  The  direct  length  of  its  eastern  course  is,  there- 
fore, about  2100  miles,  but  from  its  windings,  M.  Condamine  thinks  this  only  about 
two-thirds  of  its  real  extent,  which  will,  therefore,  exceed  3000  miles,  to  which  the 
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part  of  its  course  towards  the  north  being  added,  makes  the  whole  length  about  4000 
miles.  Its  width  on  entering  the  sea  is  nearly  180  miles,  and  the  tide  is  distinctly 
felt  at  ( >l>i(l<>s,  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  No  bottom  was  found  with  a  line  of  103 
fathoms,  and  the  force  with  which  its  immense  body  of  water  is  poured  into  the 
ocean,  is  strongly  manifested  by  its  remaining  unmixed  with  those  of  the  sea  for  a 
space  of  eighty  leagues.  Its  tributary  streams  are  extremely  numerous,  and  its  basin 
immense;  FrolB  about  the  20th  degree  of  south,  to  the  23d  of  north  latitude,  includ- 
ing a  space  of  1500  or  1000  miles,  scarcely  a  rivulet  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Andes,  which  does  not  ultimately  find  its  way  into  this  common  channel,  by  which  a 
great  part  of  South  America  is  drained  of  its  waters.  Its  banks  are,  in  most  places, 
covered  with  impervious  forests,  except  where  they  are  penetrated  by  the  rivers 
and  extensive  marshes.  The  swellings  from  the  periodical  rains  are  often  great,  and 
the  adjacent,  country  is  then  converted  into  a  sea  for  several  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
numerous  islands  in  the  channel  are  overflowed,  and  many  of  them  change  their 
places,  or  others  are  formed  by  the  new  courses  which  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream 
opens  for  itself.  The  Maranon  is  navigable  from'the  city  of  Jaen,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Quito,  to  the  sea,  which  is  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  isthe  second  river  in  South  America,  andgives  its  name  to 
some  extensive  provinces  in  the  southern  part  of  that  continent.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  pilot,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  in  1515,  and  was  at  first  called  by  his  name.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  Sebastian  Gabota  sailed  up  the  La  Plata  as  far  as  the  junction  of 
the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay,  and  having  entered  the  former  channel,  he  routed 
several  of  the  natives,  and  took  many  silver  articles,  with  which  they  had  been  sup- 
plied from  Peru.  This  led  him  to  suppose  that  this  metal  was  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river,  and  he  therefore  called  it  Riu  la  Plata  (river  of  silver).  This 
river  waters  the  southern  declivity  of  the  continent  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  compo- 
sed of  such  a  number  of  tributary  streams,  that  the  floods  are  sometimes  very  great, 
and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  are  inundated  and  fertilized  like  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  The  current  flows  into  the  sea  with  great  force,  and  its  waters  remain  long 
unmixed  with  those  of  the  ocean.  Its  width,  at  the  mouth,  is  about  60  leagues,  its 
course  chiefly  from  north  to  south,  and  including  the  Paraguay,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal stream,  its  length  is  about  2000  miles. 

Many  pleasant  islands  are  formed  in  its  channel,  which  is  navigable  to  a  great 
distance  for  the  largest  ships,  and  its  waters  abound  with  a  variety  of  fish.  It 
confers  all  the  advantage  of  an  inland  sea  upon  the  south-west  parts  of  America. 

The  Oromoco  is  another  of  the  celebrated  rivers  of  this  continent,  and  deserves 
to  be  classed  among  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  both  from  the  length  of  its  course, 
and  the  volume  of  water  it  pours  into  the  sea.  Its  source  is  still  enveloped  in  obscu- 
rity. According  to  La  Cruz,  it  rises  in  the  small  lake  of  Ipava,  in  the  province  of 
Guiana,  and  afterwards  enters  the  lake  of  Parima.  From  this  it  flows  west  through 
several  degrees,  and  then  sweeping  to  the  north-west,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  south  of 
the  island  of  Trinidad.  Like  the  other  large  rivers,  it  iscomposed  of  numerous  tributary 
streams,  and  its  outlet  is  formed  of  seven  mouths.  The  principal  is  called  the  De 
Navios,  is  situated  in  north  latitude  8°  9',  and  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1498. 
this  Delta  commences  about  100  miles  from  the  shore.  The  main  channel  of  the 
Oronoco  is  very  deep,  and  in  some  places  it  has  been  found  to  be  80  fathoms.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  size,  for  more  than  200  leagues  from  the  sea.  Like  the 
Maranon,  its  banks  are  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests,  and  in  some  places 
inhabited  by  savage  tribes  of  Indians.  The  flux  and  reflux  are  visible  at  160  leagues 
from  the  sea,  and  the  great  annual  rise  of  the  waters,  is  doubtless  produced  by  the 
heavy  rains  that  fall  on  the  Andes  in  spring.  This  river  gradually  swells  for  five 
months,  and  then,  after  continuing  stationary  for  about  a  month,  decreases  again 
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to  its  lowest  level,  remains  at  its  ebb  for  a  few  weeks,  and  again  rises  as  before. 
The  increase  in  the  depth  when  the  river  is  at  its  highest,  is  about  20  fathoms,  and 
in  one  part  a  steep  rock  rises  about  40  yards  above  the  water,  the  top  of  which  is 
crowned  with  a  large  tree.  When  the  water  is  at  its  height,  during  August  and 
September,  the  upper  part  of  this  tree  alone  is  visible  above  the  flood,  and  forms  a 
beacon  for  mariners  to  avoid  the  rock.  The  whole  length  of  the  Oronoco,  including 
the  windings,  is  estimated  at  1300  miles.  It  is  connected  with  the  Maranon,  by 
means  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Cassiquiari.  This  union  was  long  doubted,  but  has 
now  been  practically  solved  by  the  laborious  voyage  of  M.  Humboldt.  He  found  the 
whole  country  between  them  a  complete  forest  for  nearly  300  miles,  swarming  with 
such  myriads  of  ants  and  musquitoes,  that  they  proved  formidable  enemies  to  the 
adventurous  traveller.  After  descending  the  Cassiquiari,  he  entered  the  main  stream 
of  the  Oronoco  in  3°  30'  of  north  latitude. 

The  river  of  Magdalena  is  also  a  noble  stream,  rising  in  the  province  of  Po- 
payan.  It  springs  from  two  sources,  in  the  mountains  west  of  Timana,  through 
which  it  passes.  Its  course  is  nearly  from  south  to  north,  through  a  region  mostly 
clothed  with  thick  forests,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  about  60  miles  north-east  of  Car- 
thagena,  in  latitude  11"  2'.  It  was  discovered  by  Rodrigo  Bastidas,  in  1525,  on  St. 
Mary  Magdalen's  day,  from  which  it  took  its  name.  Its  whole  length  is  about  900 
miles,  more  than  half  of  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  It  abounds  with  alli- 
gators and  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  is  the  channel  into  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada,  by  which  a  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on.  Like  the  other  rivers  of  the 
torrid  zone,  it  is  swelled  by  the  periodical  rains,  at  certain  seasons. 

North  America  also  contains  many  noble  rivers,  of  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
has  long  been  classed  among  the  most  noted.  This,  however,  refers  rather  to 
its  breadth  than  to  its  length.  It  is  considered  as  issuing  from  the  lake  Ontario, 
though  under  other  names  it  communicates  successively  with  all  the  great  lakes  ; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  750  miles,  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  at  the  Gulf  of 
that  name.  If  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  by  which  it  connects  the 
chain  of  lakes,  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  river,  the  length  will  be  in- 
creased to  about  2000  miles.  These  parts  are  generally  known  as  the  Niagara,  the  St. 
Clair,  and  the  Detroit.  Below  the  lake,  it  first  flows  through  a  narrowvalley,  in  which  it 
is  augmented  by  numerous  tributary  streams,  and  from  lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  it 
is  often  called  the  Iroquois.  It  takes  a  north-east  direction,  encircles  the  island  of 
Montreal,  just  above  which  it  receives  the  Utawas,  or  Grand  river,  from  the  west. 
From  Montreal  it  assumes  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  passing  Quebec,  meets 
the  tide  about  400  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  this 
last  city.  The  volume  of  water  which  it  pours  into  the  ocean  is  immense,  for  it  is 
not  less  than  90  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  its  channel  is  very  deep.  It  receives 
nearly  all  the  rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  the  extensive  chain  of  mountains 
called  the  Land's  Height,  which  separates  the  waters  that  fall  into  Hudsoirs  Bay 
from  those  that  enter  the  Atlantic.  It  is  also  increased  by  numerous  streams  from 
the  opposite  quarter  ;  and  is  the  common  outlet  for  all  the  waters  that  are  accumu- 
lated in  the  great  lakes.  The  St.  Lawrence  passes  through  a  fertile  and  improving 
country  ;  and  though  it  is  in  a  few  places  impeded  by  rapids,  it  affords  a  navigation 
from  the  sea  to  Lake  Ontario,  from  about  May  till  November.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  that  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  ;  but  even  then 
its  surface  forms  the  grand  route  for  transporting  the  productions  of  the  country 
from  one  part  to  another,  which  is  accomplished  with  much  greater  facility  on  the 
ice  than  could  be  done  by  any  of  the  accustomed  roads  employed  at  other  seasons. 

The  Mississippi,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  forms  a  parallel  to  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  in  the  southern,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Maranon.    Both  these 
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latter  rivers  flow  from  west  to  east,  and  each  opens  a  wide  access  into  the  heart  of 
their  respective  countries.  The  others  run  from  north  to  south,  presenting  wide 
channels  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior ;  and  afford  spacious  outlets  for  all 
the  waters  that  fall  on  the  southern  declivities  of  those  transatlantic  regions.  The 
Mississippi  is  a  nohle  river,  embodying  the  almost  innumerable  streams  that  water 
the  immense  valley  bounded  by  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  great 
Rocky  chain  on  the  west.  It  originates  in  the  Upper  Red  Cedar  Lake,  in  about 
latitude  47°  43',  and  longitude  95°  8'  west,  and  follows  a  very  winding  channel  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  it  enters  by  several  mouths.  The  whole  length,  including 
the  windings,  is  estimated  at  3000  miles  ;  and  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
its  tributary  streams,  their  near  approach  to  those  which  flow  in  other  directions, 
either  into  the  Great  lakes  or  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
regions  it  waters,  the  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  world. 
It  affords  the  means  of  improvement  and  civilization  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

As  this  river  is  the  common  recipient  of  all  the  waters  that  issue  from  the  in- 
terior slopes  of  the  two  great  chains  by  which  its  basin  is  bounded,  it  is  subject  to 
great  inundations  from  the  overflow  of  its  confluent  streams.  The  effect  of  this 
inundation  is  greatly  increased  by  the  level  nature  of  the  country  forlOO  miles  above 
the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  delta  is  covered  by  the  flood  to  80  or  90  miles  in  breadth. 
The  inundation  diminishes  on  ascending  the  river,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
nearly  1000  miles  from  the  sea,  it  frequently  covers  a  space  of  30  miles  in  width. 
From  the  constant  deposition  of  alluvial  substances  the  banks  are  elevated  above 
the  surrounding  country,  and  when  they  are  overflowed,  therefore,  the  waters  rush 
down  upon  the  adjacent  flat,  and  either  find  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  the  natural 
channels  they  open  for  themselves,  or  remain  in  the  hollow  places  in  the  stagnant 
swamps  which  abound  near  all  the  lower  parts  of  its  course.  The  Mississippi  is 
subject  to  two  swells  in  the  year,  the  one  about  January,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
periodical  rains  that  fall  towards  the  lower  part  of  its  course ;  but  the  great  flood 
does  not  take  place  till  summer,  and  is  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  continent,  where  the  Missouri  and  its  other  chief  streams  have 
their  origin.  The  Mississippi  differs  from  most  of  the  other  American  rivers  in  the 
uniform  width  and  depth  it  maintains  for  several  hundred  miles  above  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  for  more  than  2200  miles ;  but  in  many  places  the  ascent  is 
difficult.  A  boat  will  descend  with  the  current,  when  the  river  is  lowest,  from  45 
to  50  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  in  the  season  of  the  inundations,  the  pro- 
gress is  nearly  double.  In  the  passage  upwards,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days  are 
required  to  proceed  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  which  is  a  distance  of  only  322 
miles.  One  of  the  great  impediments  to  the  navigation  of  this  river,  is  the  immense 
number  of  trees  that  are  brought  down  by  the  floods,  and  fix  themselves  in  its  bot- 
tom or  sides,  or  when  stopped  by  the  islands,  form  rafts  of  several  miles  in  length. 
The  Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  other  principal  streams  which  fall  into  it  will  be 
described  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

The  other  chief  river  of  North  America  is  the  Missouri,  respecting  which  little 
more  was  known  than  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  till  it  was  explored  by  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  They  sailed  from  its  union  with  the 
Mississippi  to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  is  navigable,  and  found  the  distance  3096 
miles,  429  of  which  are  among  the  rocky  mountains.  They  found  the  navigation  as 
far  as  the  falls  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  2575  miles,  only  impeded  by  the  .floating 
timber,  and  other  obstacles  common  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi,  but  the 
falls  entirely  interrupt  the  progress,  by  rushing  down  a  succession  of  tremendous 
cataracts  for  nearly  three  miles.  This  interesting  spectacle  was  first  beheld  by  Cap- 
tain Lewis.     The  river  is  300  yards  wide  immediately  above  the  falls,  and  the  banks 
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are  alternately  covered  with  forests  and  prairies,  the  latter  of  which  increase  on 
proceeding  up  the  river.  In  one  place  among  the  mountains,  it  is  inclosed  h-r  the 
distance  of  five  miles,  with  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  1200  feet  above  the  water. 
Most  of  the  cliffs  on  these  shores  are  calcareous,  and  both  marble  and  coal  are  found 
on  its  banks. 

The  Lakes  of  America  are  on  the  same  grand  scale  with  its  other  physical  fea- 
tures, and  several  of  the  principal  of  these  being  connected  together,  form  an  extensive 
chain  of  water  communication  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  largest 
of  this  vast  collection  is  Lake  Superior,  which  is  about  1500  miles  in  circumference. 
The  coast  is  rocky  and  broken,  the  water  clear,  and  the  bottom  stony.  Several  islands 
are  included  in  this  lake,  one  of  which,  called  Minong,  is  60  miles  in  length.  The 
savages  that  rove  over  theadjacentcountry  consider  the  islands  as  the  residence  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Nearly  30  rivers  fall  into  Lake  Superior,  which  abounds  with  excellent 
fish,  particularly  sturgeon  and  trout. 

Lake  Huron  is  situated  south-east  of  the  former,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  Strait  St.  Mary,  about  40  miles  long.  It  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Luke  Superior  in 
extent,  being  about  220  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  180  from  north  to 
south,  where  broadest.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  and  its  whole  circumference  nearly 
1000  miles.  It  contains  a  chain  of  islands,  stretching  through  a  space  of  1(30  miles, 
and  some  of  them  are  20  or  30  miles  long,  and  rise  into  considerable  elevations. 
Besides  this  chain,  there  are  several  other  groups  in  various  parts,  which  render  the 
navigation  intricate,  and  the  storms  they  occason  make  it  very  dangerous. 

On  the  north-west  of  Lake  Huron,  a  strait  connects  it  with  lake  Michigan, 
which,  though  distinguished  by  a  different  name,  is  strictly  a  branch  of  the  former, 
deepening  into  a  vast  bay  of  200  miles  long,  and  50  or  60  broad.  A  strait  connects 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Huron  with  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  which  stretches 
from  easttowest  through  a  spaceof  230  miles,  butitsgreatest  breadth  is  onlyabout  60. 
Like  the  other  lakes  of  this  region,  it  is  liable  to  great  storms,  but  its  shores  present 
numerous  harbours  for  the  vessels  by  which  it  is  navigated,  and  it  abounds  with  a 
variety  of  excellent  fish.  The  river  Niagara  connects  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
which  lie  to  the  north-east  of  it,  in  the  line  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence.  Ontario 
is  1 70  miles  long,  and  60  broad,  and  the  bottom  cannot  in  some  places  be  found  with 
a  line  of  300  fathoms.  In  its  local  circumstances  it  resembles  the  other  lakes.  South 
America  is  less  characterized  by  the  number  and  extent  of  its  lakes  than  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent,  but  they  will  form  topics  of  subsequent  descriptions. 

America  exhibits  nearly  every  variety  of  Climate,  every  kind  of  soil,  and  almost 
every  species  of  natural  production,  that  the  other  parts  of  the  earth  afford.  St  retch- 
ing through  thewhole  width  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones, and  penetrating  into  the 
Arctic  regions,  the  trans-atlantic  continent  has  two  summers  and  two  winters  every 
year.  Cold  preponderates  in  much  lower  latitudes  than  in  the  Old  World,  so  that 
countries  which  from  their  geographical  position  ought  to  yield  all  the  products  of 
Southern  Europe,  are  subject  to  long  and  rigorous  winters,  and  buried  beneath  a  load 
of  snow  for  several  months.  The  degree  of  heat  felt  in  any  part  of  the  globe  cannot 
be  determined  by  its  distance  from  the  equator  alone,  as  the  climate  of  a  country  is 
always  modified  by  its  height  above  the  sea,  the  extent  of  land,  the  nature  of  its  soil, 
the  elevation  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  several  other 
local  circumstances.  The  influence  of  these,  however,  is  less  on  the  Old  continent 
than  in  the  New,  and  by  knowing  the  position  of  any  country  in  Europe  or  Asia,  vye 
can  pronounce  with  greater  certainty  respecting  its  climate  and  productions,  but  the 
maxims  founded  upon  observations,  made  in  our  hemisphere,  do  not  apply  to  the  cor- 
responding regions  on  the  west  of  the  Atlantic.  Cold  is  there  more  severely  felt,  and 
the  rigours  of  the  frigid  zone  extend  over  half  those  regions  that  should  be  genial  and 
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temperate  by  their  position.  Countries  where  the  grape  awl  the  fig  ought  to  ripen, 
are  buried  under  snow  half  the  year,  and  lands  situated  in  the  same  parallel  with  the 
most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  regions  of  Europe,  are  so  chilled  bythe  frosts  as  almost 
to  destroy  the  power  of  vegetation.  As  we  advance  towards  those  parts  of  America 
which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  provinces  in  Asia  and  Africa,  blessed  with  a 
uniform  enjoyment  of  such  genial  warmth  as  is  most  friendly  to  life  and  vegetation,  the 
dominion  of  cold  continues  to  be  felt,  and  winter,  during  a  short  period,  reigns  with 
extreme  severity.  If  we  proceed  along  the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone, 
we  shall  find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World,  extending  itself  also  to  this 
region  of  the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of  its  fervour.  While  the  negro  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  is  scorched  with  unremitting  heat.,  the  inhabitant  of  Peru  breathes 
an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate,  and  is  perpetually  shaded  by  clouds,  which  inter- 
cept the  fierce  beams  of  the  sun,  without  obstructing  his  friendly  influence.  Along 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  the  climate,  though  more  similar  to  that  of  the  torrid 
zone  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  nevertheless  much  milder  than  in  those  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude. 

We  have  already  given  some  of  the  numercial  results  of  the  temperature  in 
the  Introduction  ;  and  various  causes  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  pe- 
culiarity experienced  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Among  these  the  great  elevation 
of  the  soil,  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country,  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
winds,  and  the  form  of  the  continent,  appear  to  be  the  principal.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  not  only  diversified  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  but  immense  plateaux 
are  found  in  various  parts,  and  the  proportion  of  highly  elevated  land  is  greater  in 
America  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Not  only  are  the  mountains  co- 
vered with  snow,  but  the  table  lands  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  so  high  as  to  have  their 
temperature  greatly  diminished.  The  plain  on  which  the  city  of  Quito  stands, 
exceeds  9550  miles  in  absolute  height,  and  though  situated  under  the  middle  of  the 
torrid  zone,  the  mean  temperature  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  England,  being  only 
about  53  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  influence  of  these  plateaux 
upon  the  incumbent  atmosphere  must  be  proportionate,  and  as  the  mountains  extend 
so  far  both  north  and  south,  great  accumulations  of  snow  take  place  towards  the 
extremes  of  the  continent.  The  winds  that  sweep  over  these  frozen  regions  become 
impregnated  with  icy  particles,  and  by  imparting  them  to  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, the  temperature  of  the  whole  is  gradually  depressed.  The  general  elevation 
of  this  continent  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  cause  of  its  rigorous  climate. 

The  want  of  cultivation  in  the  greater  part  of  America,  has  also  much  influence 
on  its  climate.  Notwithstanding  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  clearing  some 
parts,  yet  it  still  remains  a  vast  wilderness,  covered  with  forests,  marshes,  frozen 
lakes,  and  snowy  mountains.  Where  the  earth  is  shaded  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
trees,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  the  temperature  is  diminished,  and  the  mois- 
ture increased,  and  these  effects  being  communicated  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
hemisphere,  the  climate  is  proportionally  influenced.  To  ascertain  their  extent, 
Mr.  Williams,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Vermont,  found  from  experiments,  that 
the  temperature  in  the  cultivated  country  was  ten  or  eleven  degrees  higher  than 
in  the  uncultivated.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  a  melioration  of  climate 
has  attended  the  progress  of  culture,  for  by  thus  exposing  the  earth  to  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  winds,  the  surface  becomes  warm  and  dry,  the  cold  decreases,  the  roads 
improve,  the  small  streams  dry  up,  the  stagnant  waters  disappear,  the  redundant 
are  carried  off,  and  the  climate  undergoes  a  sensible  improvement.  The  cold  of  the 
winter  is  less  intense,  the  season  of  shorter  duration,  the  rivers  are  not  frozen  so 
soon,  nor  the  ground  so  early  covered  with  snow.     At  Boston  it  has  been  found  that 
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the  temperature  has  been  raised  ten  or  twelve  degrees  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
adjoining  country. 

In  North  America,  the  prevailing  wind  is  the  north-west,  which  is  always  cold 
and  piercing.  This  wind  sweeping  over  a  desolate  country,  bordering  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  overspread  with  forests,  marshes,  lakes,  ice,  and  mountains  buried  in  snow  ; 
and  afterwards  passing  over  a  wilderness  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
preserves  its  character  nearly  unchanged,  and  yields  but  slowly  to  the  dominion  of 
climate.  It  retains  much  of  its  temperature  long  after  it  has  penetrated  into  the 
warmer  countries  of  the  globe  ;  thus  increasing  the  rigours  of  winter  in  the  more 
northerly  regions,  and  extending  its  influence  into  latitudes  where,  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  the  presence  of  spring  is  perpetually  felt.  Even  the  countries  within  the 
tropics  are  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  these  northern  blasts,  and  the  great  heats  ex- 
perienced at  Vera  Cruz  and  Havannah  are  often  interrupted  by  the  cold  from  the 
borders  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Over  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  the  north-west 
wind  and  extreme  cold  are  synonymous  ;  and  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  mo- 
ment the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating  influence  is  felt  in  a  transition 
from  heat  to  cold,  no  less  violent  than  sudden. 

In  reference  to  those  parts  of  the  American  continent  between  the  tropics, 
other  causes  no  less  effective  diminish  the  power  of  heat.  In  all  that  region  the 
wind  invariably  blows  from  east  to  west ;  and  as  it  holds  its  course  across  the 
ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries  that  stretch  along  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  inflamed  with  fiery  particles  collected  from  the  sultry  plains  of  Asia,  and 
the  burning  sands  of  the  African  deserts.  This  region,  therefore,  experiences  the 
most  intense  heat,  and  is  exposed  to  all  the  unmitigated  influence  of  the  torrid  cli- 
mate. But  the  same  wind  that  brings  such  an  accession  of  warmth  to  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Congo,  traverses  the  Atlantic  ocean  before  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Being  cooled  in  its  passage  over  this 
vast  body  of  water,  it  is  felt  as  a  refreshing  breeze  along  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and 
Guiana,  rendering  these  countries,  though  among  the  hottest  in  America,  temperate 
in  comparison  with  the  opposite  districts  of  Africa.  As  the  tropical  wind  advances 
across  the  New  World,  it  sweeps  over  an  immense  wilderness,  where  it  cannot  reco- 
ver much  heat,  till  at  length  it  reaches  the  Andes,  in  traversing  the  frozen  summits 
of  which  it  is  so  cooled,  that  the  countries  beyond  them  never  feel  the  intensity  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed  by  their  geographical  position. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  has  been  found  to  prevail  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  which  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  manner  at  once  so 
obvious  and  satisfactory.  It  was  long  thought  to  proceed  from  the  Terra  Justralis 
Incognita,  but  more  rational  causes  have  since  been  referred  to ;  and  though  recent 
discoveries  have  shown  that  land  to  a  certain  extent  does  actually  exist  opposite  this 
great  southern  promontory,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  much  influence  upon  the  cli- 
mate. On  this  subject  Dr.  Robertson,  in  the  Notes  to  his  History  of  America, 
observes,  "  The  most  obvious  and  probable  cause  of  the  superior  degree  of  cold, 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  seems  to  be  the  form  of  the  continent 
there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decreases  as  it  stretches  from  St.  Antonio,  southward; 
and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  its  dimensions  are  much 
contracted.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  From  its  southern  point,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  extent  of  sea,  without 
any  considerable  tract  of  land,  reaches  to  the  Antartic  pole.  In  whichever  of  the 
directions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches  the  Magellan  regions, 
by  passing  over  a  vast  body  of  water ;  nor  is  the  land  of  such  extent  that  it  can 
recover  any  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  its  progress  over  it.  These  circumstances 
concur  in  rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  this  district  of  America  more  simi- 
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lar  to  that  of  an  insular,  than  to  that  of  a  continental  climate,  and  hinder  it  from 
acquiring  the  same  degree  of  summer  heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  a 
corresponding  northern  latitude.  The  north  wind  is  the  only  one  which  reaches 
this  part  of  America,  after  blowing  over  a  great  continent.  But,  from  an  attentive 
survey  of  its  position,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency  rather  to  diminish  than 
augment  the  degree  of  heat.  The  southern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the 
termination  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  from  north  to  sonth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.  The  most 
sultry  regions  of  South  America,  Guiana,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many 
degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Magellan  regions.  The  level  country  of  Peru,  which  enjoys 
the  tropical  heats,  is  situated  considerably  to  the  west  of  them.  The  north  wind,  then, 
though  it  blows  over-land,  does  not  bring  to  the  southern  extremity  of  America  an 
increase  of  heat  collected  in  its  passage  over  torrid  regions,but  before  it  arrives  there, 
it  must  have  swept  along  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and  comes  impregnated  with 
the  cold  of  that  frozen  region." 

Such  is  the  vast  extent  of  America  from  north  to  south,  that  summer  and  winter 
prevail  at  the  same  time.  While  the  southern  regions  feel  all  the  intensity  of  the 
former,  the  northern  are  enveloped  in  the  rigours  of  the  latter.  In  general,  the  seasons 
are  more  regular  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  World.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  sometimes  felt  in  the  same  place,for,  near  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  frequently  rises  in  July  to  85">,  and  sinks  in  January  to  45°  below  the 
freezing  point.  Some  of  the  middle  provinces  of  North  America  are  also  exceptions 
to  the  regularity  in  the  weather,  for  there  it  is  as  remarkable  for  its  variation,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  transitions,  as  it  is  in  other  places  for  its  steadiness. 

In  regions  of  such  immense  extent,  the  Soil  and  Vegetable  Productions  must 
be  proportionally  diversified,  and  consequently  a  description  of  the  one,  and  a  full 
enumeration  of  the  other,  can  only  be  given  in  the  delineation  of  particular  districts. 
The  uncultivated  state  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  New  World  still  remains,  has 
caused  the  productions  of  thevegetablekingdom  for  ages  to  decay  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  render  it  extremely  fertile.  The  magnificence  and  variety  of  its  vegeta- 
tion are  fully  proportionate  to  the  other  features  of  its  physical  geography.  Its 
numerous  forests  are  yet  scarcely  diminished  by  the  efforts  of  cultivation,  and  abound 
in  trees  of  the  most  gigantic  description,  while  its  fields  produce  every  species  of 
grain,  fruit,  pulse,  herbs,  plants,  and  flowers,  indigenous  to  Europe,  with  an  incalcu- 
lable number  peculiar  to  its  own  climate,  such  as  the  cacoa-tree,  the  cinnamon, 
pepper,  sarsaparilla,  with  a  variety  of  balsams,  scarlet-dye,  Brazil-wood,  log-wood, 
bark,  incense,  gums,  resins,  and  medicinal  plants.  Though  the  forests  are  not  over- 
spread with  the  same  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  as  in 
the  southern,  yet  the  trees  are  in  general  much  larger  than  the  same  species  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  Its  diversfied  climate  also  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  variety,  from 
the  palms  and  other  majestic  species  of  the  sultry  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  to  the 
stunted  pine  that  crowns  the  mountains,  near  the  Arctic  shores,  or  forms  the  last 
semblance  of  a  tree  on  approaching  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Andes. 

The  varied  elevation  of  the  equatorial  regions  also  adds  immensely  to  the  num- 
ber of  theirvegetableproductions.  The  different  plants  peculiar  to  the  several  districts 
of  the  globe,  appear  in  regular  succession, in  ascending  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to 
the  upper  ridges  of  the  Andes.  Between  the  tropics,  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  an 
elevation  varying  from  3000  to  5000  feet,  cassava,  cacao,  maize,  plaintains,  indigo,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  coffee,  are  produced;  both  cotton  and  coffee  also  grow  at  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  sugar  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  valley  of  Quito^ 
Between  the  altitude  of  6000  and  9000  feet,  the  climate  is  best  suited  to  the  growth 
of  all  kinds  of  European  grain.  Within  these  limits  are  likewise  to  be  found,  the  oak, 
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and  various  other  forest-trees,  but  beyond  this  limit  of  9000  feet,  large  trees  of  all 
kinds  begin  to  disappear,  though  some  dwarfish  pines  grow  at  the  height  of  13,000 
feet,  which  is  about  two  thousand  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  grasses  clothe 
the  ground  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet,  and  from  this  latter  height,  the  only  plant  is 
the  lichen,  which  covers  the  face  of  the  rocks,  and  seems  to  penetrate  even  under  the 
snow. 

Where  such  vast  tracts  and  immense  forests  are  unoccupied  by  man,  the  Animal 
species  propagate  their  myriads  in  undisturbed  security.  The  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  American  animals  that  had  been  obtained  when  Buffon  wrote  his  natural 
history,  induced  him  to  adopt  the  notion,  that  the  principle  of  animal  life  was  less 
vigorous  and  active  in  the  new,  than  in  the  old  continent,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  useful  animals  Were  comparatively  diminutive  and  puny,  and  the  wild  species  less, 
and  inferior  in  courage  and  ferocity,  except  the  venomous  and  noxious  reptiles,  which 
were  proportionately  numerous.  More  correct  observation,  however,  has  dissipated 
much  of  this  fanciful  theory,  and  shown  that,  notwithstanding  America  does  not  con- 
tain the  elephant,  the  largest  of  quadrupeds,  it  has  others  that,  both  in  size  and 
fierceness,  vie  with  the  wild  species  of  the  Old  World.  The  tapyr  is  found  to  be  much 
larger  than  it  was  formerly  represented,  while  the  American  puma  and  jaguar,  are 
denominated  the  lion  and  tiger  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  the  latter  is  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  the  tiger  of  Asia.  Its  ferocity  is  well  described  by  M.  Bouguer, 
who  took  up  his  abode  on  an  island  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  rivers,  to  secure 
his  party  from  the  attacks  of  these  animals,  but  they  crossed  the  stream  and  carried 
off  part  of  the  provisions.  The  same  traveller,  in  one  place,  saw  several  Indians  who 
had  been  lamed  by  their  attacks,  and  in  another  ten  or  twelve  had  been  torn  in  pieces 
by  them.  Tigers,  he  says,  are  not  numerous  in  Peru,  but  it  requires  only  one  or  two 
of  them  to  desolate  a  whole  country.  The  white  and  brown  bears  of  North  America 
are  also  large  and  ferocious,  and  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  travels  in  the 
north-west  of  that  continent,  often  found  them  formidable  enemies.  One  that  was 
killed  by  these  travellers  weighed  between  500  and  600  pounds.  They  rather  attack 
than  avoid  men,  and  they  are  seldom  killed  by  a  single  shot.  When  wounded  their 
ferocity  is  great,  and  their  attack  is  so  furious,  that  the  hunter  has  seldom  any  other 
means  of  escaping  but  by  flight. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  notes  on  Virginia,  has  instituted  a  particular  comparison 
between  the  animals  of  the  same  kinds  in  America  and  Europe,  and  concludes  that 
of  the  twenty-six  species,  common  to  both  countries,  seven  are  larger  in  America, 
seven  nearly  of  equal  size,  and  the  remaining  twelve  have  not  been  sufficiently 
examined  to  determine  their  relative  superiority*  The  degeneracy  of  European  qua- 
drupeds in  that  part  of  the  globe  he  also  treats  as  a  chimera.  The  other  most 
remarkable  animals  of  America  are  the  cougar,  which  is  less  than  the  jaguar,  but 
equally  fierce,  the  puma,  which  is  smaller  than  the  African  lion,  the  panther,  theleopard, 
and  the  ounce,  all  of  which  are  found  in  these  trans-atlantic  regions.  But  the  most 
peculiar  and  useful  of  the  American  quadrupeds  is  the  lama,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
higher  Andes.  It  is  about  four  feet  high,  and  five  or  six  feet  long,  resembling  the  camel, 
except  in  being  straight  backed  like  the  sheep.  It  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and 
will  carry  from  150  to  2001bs.,  over  the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  roads,  traversing 
the  craggy  mountains  with  safety,  where  even  man  can  scarcely  follow  it.  The  paco, 
w  vicuna,  is  an  animal  of  the  same  species,  but  subordinate  to  the  lama,  as  the  ass 
to  the  horse.  It  is  valued  for  its  wool,  which  is  of  the  most  beautiful  texture  Both 
these  animals  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  rein-deer  of  the 
Andes,  as  they  are  the  most  vigorous  where  the  climate  is  most  severe.  Deer  of 
every  species,  buffaloes,  elks,  wolves,  antelopes,  beavers,  and  innumerable  other  kinds 
"Vol.  II.  4  F 
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roam  over  this  vast  continent,  while  its  shores,  particularly  in  the  northern  regions, 
are  crowded  hy  all  the  various  animals  the  sea  produces. 

The  birds,  that  are  common  to  the  two  continents,  are  more  numerous  than  the 
quadrupeds.  The  tropical  birds  of  America,  like  those  in  the  other  parts  of  tin:  same 
zone,  exceed  all  the  rest  in  the  beauty  of  their  feathers,  but  those  with  the  handsomest 
plumage,  have  the  most  harsh  and  discordant  notes. 

The  highest  summits  of  the  Andes  seem  to  be  the  native  seats  of  the  enormous 
Condor,  which  for  its  size  and  strength,  combined  with  the  rapidity  of  its  flight,  and 
the  rapacity  of  its  disposition,  deserves  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  members 
of  the  feathered  creation.  Molina,  in  his  account  of  Chili,  asserts  that  he  has  seen 
the  Condor  measure  more  than  fourteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  its  wings,  but  later 
travellers  who  have  explored  other  parts  of  the  Andes,  have  reduced  the  size  to  nine 
feet.  This  singular  bird  builds  its  nest  in  the  inaccessible  summits  of  the  Andes, 
skims  whole  hours  at  the  height  of  four  miles,  and  such  is  its  power  of  wing,  and 
astonishing  pliancy  of  organs,  that  it  can  dart  with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  this 
cold  and  attenuated  region  of  mid-air,  to  the  sultry  plains  of  the  continent,  though 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  one  place  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  other. 
Several  species  of  eagles  are  also  found  in  these  high  mountains,  and  the  Andes  are 
also  the  grand  nursery  for  birds  of  various  kinds  which  resort  thither  to  breed  in 
greater  security,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  migrate  to  the  plains  and  maritime 
districts.  A  species  of  ostrich  inhabits  the  pampas  or  plains  of  South  America,  and 
runs  with  such  swiftness  that  the  fleetest  dogs  are  left  in  the  pursuit.  It  resembles 
the  ostrich  of  Africa  in  its  head  and  neck,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  more  like  the 
Cassowary. 

The  vast  forests  and  swamps  in  the  central  regions  of  this  continent,  exposed  to 
the  powerful  beams  of  a  vertical  sun,  seem  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of 
the  reptile  species.  Though  these  odious  tribes,  nourished  by  heat,  moisture,  and 
corruption,  infest  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  yet  in  America  they  not  only  maintain 
a  superiority  of  number,  but  arrive  at  a  more  enormous  size.  The  damp  forests, 
and  the  rank  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco  and  the  Maranon,  abound  with  almost 
every  offensive  and  poisonous  creature,  to  which  the  power  of  a  sultry  sun  can  impart 
vitality.  Insects  of  the  most  varied  and  beautiful,  as  well  as  of  the  most  pernicious 
and  destructive  kinds,  are  also  produced  by  millions.  Travellers  and  naturalists 
describe  serpents  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  to  such  a  degree  do  rattle- 
snakes, scorpions,  centipedes, spiders,  bats,  flies,  musquitoes, and  other  species,  abound 
in  the  tropical  regions,  that  they  frequently  destroy  the  comfort,  and  even  threaten 
the  existence,  of  the  inhabitants. 

All  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  western  hemisphere  swarm  with  fish  of  various 
kinds  ;  and  many  of  them  with  lizards  and  aligators,  the  latter  of  which  are  some- 
times 18  feet  in  length.  A  peculiar  species  offish,  called  the  torpedo,  or  electric  eel, 
is  also  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  South  America.  It  is  about  six  feet  long,  and 
possesses  the  property  of  stunning  its  prey  by  a  kind  of  electric  discharge.  Even 
horses  and  other  large  animals,  when  forced  into  the  water,  are  so  overpowered  by  its 
shocks  that  they  sink  and  are  drowned. 

America,too,  abounds  in  all  the  riches  of  the  Mineral  kingdom.  Gold  and  silver 
are  yielded  in  such  ample  supplies,  that  they  are  to  all  appearance  inexhaustible. 
Copper,  quicksilver,  iron,  antimony,  sulphur,  nitre,  lead,  loadstone,  and  marbles  of 
every  kind  and  colour,  are  found  in  vast  masses.  Diamonds  and  precious  stones  of 
various  descriptions,  with  alabaster  and  rock  crystal,  are  plentiful  in  many  parts. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  that  ;i 
better  system  of  mining  is  only  wanting  to  increase  the  quantity  obtained  to  any 
extent. 
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In  the  colonized  parts  of  America,  the  Religion  and  Languages  are  those  of 
the  European  nations  whence  the  colonies  originated.  The  native  tribes,  who  are 
chiefly  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  frequently  entertain  the  most  confused  and  absurd 
notions  on  the  former  subject,  though  they  are  sometimes  intermixed  with  the  most 
sublime  truths.  Comparatively,  little  is  yet  known  respecting  the  native  languages  of 
the  New  World.  The  Aztec,  the  Algokin  or  Huron,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Iroquois, 
are  the  most  diffused  of  the  American  tongues,  and  are  spoken  from  the  confines  of 
Hudson's  bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  language  of  the  Esquimaux 
prevails  in  the  north-east,  and  spreads  along  the  Arctic  shores.  The  Carribbee  is  the 
native  language  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  as  far  as  the  great  river 
Maranon.  That  of  Incas,  called  Quichua,  is  the  speech  of  Peru,  while  the  dialect  of 
the  Brazils  and  Paraguay  is  denominated  Guaran.  The  number  of  languages  spoken 
in  New  Spain  is  said  to  exceed  twenty,  fourteen  of  which  have  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries tolerably  complete.  Many  of  these  are  stated  by  M.  Humboldt  to  be  as 
distinct  from  each  other  as  the  Greek,  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Polish.  The 
same  author  says  that  the  whole  number  of  languages  of  the  new  continent  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  stated  at  some  hundreds,  a  peculiar  circumstance  when 
compared  with  those  used  in  Asia  and  Europe.  The  singularity  of  this  contrast  is 
increased  by  the  striking  agreement  that  subsists  in  the  traditions  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  different  races  of  men  still  preserved  among  the  tribes  inhabiting  very 
distant  parts  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  were  first  taught 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  the  arts  of  peace.  On  these  points  the  same  tradi- 
tions are  not  only  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  and  the  Cordilleras  of 
South  America,  but  to  the  Persians,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  natives  of  Tibet.  Time 
they  suppose  to  be  divided  into  a  succession  of  cycles  or  periods,  to  each  of  which 
they  allot  its  own  people,  believing  that  a  male  and  female  are  left  at  the  end  of  each 
cycle,  to  be  the  parents  of  the  population  of  the  next. 

Thepeople  of  America  may  be  divided  into  twogreatclasses,  the  proper  Americans, 
generally  denominated  Indians  or  aborigines,  as  being  the  descendants  of  those  who 
first  inhabited  the  New  World,  and  who  still  remain  unmixed  with  the  people  from 
other  quarters ;  and  those  who  have  settled  there  since  its  discovery.  The  former  may 
be  again  sub-divided  into  three  classes.  The  Indians  of  South  America,  whom  some 
persons  have  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  origin  from  the  tribes  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent;  the  Mexicans,  and  all  the  North  American  Indians  south  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Esquimaux,  who  people  the  north-eastern 
regions.  The  other  grand  division  also  embraces  three  distinct  classes.  The  Euro- 
peans of  various  nations  who  have  settled  in  America,  and  their  descendants  of 
unmixed  blood;  theAfricanswhohavebeentransported  thither,  and  their  descendants; 
and  the  Mulattos,  who  have  sprung  from  the  union  of  any  two  of  these.  The  abori- 
rigines  of  this  immense  region  differ  in  several  particulars  from  those  of  the  Old 
World,  for  their  skins,  except  those  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  red  or  copper  coloured, 
and  they  have  no  beards  or  hair  on  any  part  of  their  bodies  but  the  head,  where  it 
is  straight,  black,  and  coarse.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  nations  and  tribes, 
all  more  or  less  savage,  but  as  a  description  of  the  principal  of  these  will  be  given  in 
a  subsequent  part,  only  the  common  traits  of  resemblance  shall  be  specified  here. 

These  people  are  tall  and  straight  limbed,  beyond  the  proportion  of  most  other 
nations.  They  are  accounted  strong,  but  their  strength  is  of  that  kind  which  fits 
them  for  the  endurance  of  hardship,  rather  than  the  patient  continuance  of  any  labo- 
rious undertaking.  Their  heads  are  often  flattened  by  art,  their  features  are  regular, 
but  their  countenances  fierce,  and  their  bodies  are  constantly  smeared  with  grease  or 
paint.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians  appear  rather  slight  made, 
but  scarcely  any  of  them  are  deformed.     Their  eyes  are  generally  large  and  black, 
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their  teeth  good,  and  their  cheek-bones  prominent,  in  the  women  particularly.  The 
females  are  not  so  tall  ;is  the  generality  of  European  women,  but  many  of  them  have 
good  faces  anil  agreeable  persons. 

Most  of  these  tribes  differ  from  each  other  in  their  dress,  except  those  who  trade 
regularly  with  Europeans,  and  who  exchange  their  furs  for  blankets,  shirts,  and  other 
articles,  which  they  wear  more  for  ornaments  than  for  use.  They  often  fasten  ahout 
half  a  yard  of  broad-cloth  by  a  girdle  round  their  waists,  which  reaches  to  the  middle 
of  the  thigh.  They  throw  their  blankets  loosely  over  their  shoulders,  fastening,  or 
holding  them  together  by  the  upper  corners,  and  such  as  wear  shirts  have  the  collar 
and  wrists  always  loose.  But  even  these  coverings  are  laid  aside,  when  engaged  in 
their  dances.  Such  as  have  no  intercourse  with  Europeans,  use  skins  instead  of  cloth, 
and  these  often  very  sparingly.  Much  trouble  is  frequently  taken  in  ornamenting 
the  hair,  with  plumes  of  feathers,  porcupine's  quills,  and  other  fanciful  articles.  Some 
of  them  pluck  all  the  hair  from  their  heads,  except  a  small  patch  at  the  top,  which 
they  twist  into  a  cue.  They  generally  paint  their  faces  red  and  black,  while  various 
figures  are  described  on  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  but  these  are  not  the  same 
when  they  go  to  war  as  at  other  times.  Some  of  them  make  long  slits  in  their  ears, 
and  stretch  the  pieces  by  weights  till  they  nearly  touch  the  shoulders,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a  very  becoming  decoration.  Others  pierce  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  from 
which  they  wear  pendent  ornaments.  Few  of  them  wear  any  covering  for  the  thighs, 
but  they  make  stockings  of  cloth  or  skins,  and  leave  a  piece  of  the  same  two  or  three 
inches  broad  down  the  outside  of  the  leg,  which  they  ornament  with  various  articles. 
Tl^eir  shoes,  which  are  made  of  the  skins  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  buffalo,  are  very  con- 
venient for  walking.  The  women  wear  a  covering  from  the  neck  to  the  knees,  which 
is  sometimes  made  of  linen,  and  sometimes  of  skin  and  leather,  and  which  covers 
the  body,  but  not  the  arms.  Their  short  petticoats  are  also  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. They  likewise  wear  shoes  and  stockings,  ornamented  in  a  manner  similar  to 
those  of  the  men.  They  have  various  methods  of  dressing  their  hair,  almost  every 
tribe  differing  in  this  respect.  They  paint  their  faces  generally  in  patches,  frequently 
placing  one  by  each  ear,  and  sometimes  a  third  on  the  forehead. 

All  the  American  Indians  pay  more  attention  to  adorning  their  persons  than 
they  do  to  the  neatness  and  convenience  of  their  habitations.  These  are  formed  of  a 
few  poles  fastened  together  at  the  top,  and  covered  with  skins,  leaving  an  opening  as 
a  door,  while  a  small  hole  is  left  in  the  top  for  a  chimney.  Scarcely  any  of  these 
tribes  have  fixed  residences,  and  the  huts  they  erect  when  they  travel  are  as  simple, 
and  nearly  as  soon  constructed,  as  the  tents.  They  are  formed  of  a  few  branches  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  and  covered  with  skins  or  leaves,  like  those  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers  crossing  the  Andes.  Skins  spread  on  the  ground  constitute 
their  beds,  and  when  the  hut  is  too  small  to  admit  of  all  the  family  reposing  in  this 
manner,  a  frame  is  made  of  a  few  sticks  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  the  children 
placed  upon  this.  Their  domestic  utensils  are  as  simple  as  their  dwellings,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  few  earthen  vessels  employed  in  cooking  and  other  common  uses. 

Scarcely  any  of  these  tribes  have  any  dependence  upon  agriculture  for  subsis- 
tence, which  is  chiefly  derived  from  hunting  and  fishing,  and  these,  with  war  and 
dancing,  are  the  principal  occupations  of  their  lives.  They  are  trained  to  the  chase 
from  their  youth,  and  the  character  of  a  bold  and  skilful  hunter  is  scarcely  less  honour- 
able than  that  of  a  distinguished  warrior.  There  is  hardly  any  device  which  ingenuity 
has  discovered  for  taking  the  animals  that  are  the  objects  of  pursuit,  which  is  not 
practised  by  these  tribes.  Winter  is  the  time  when  their  chief  hunting  expeditions  are 
undertaken,  but  they  are  all  previously  planned  and  settled  in  a  general  council  or 
the  tribe.  In  summer  they  live  mostly  upon  what  the  country  spontaneously  produces. 
The  wild  rice  that  grows  m  various  parts  of  their  teiTiGuiies  affords  tueiu  a  great 
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article  of  support.  This  they  boil,  but  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  making  it  into 
bread.  The  flesh  of  almost  every  animal  serves  them  for  food.  They  are  fond  of 
eating  in  public,  and  readily  share  whatever  they  possess  with  any  of  the  tribe. 
They  have,  in  general,  no  idea  of  property,  except  in  their  articles  of  domestic  use, 
which  each  makes  for  himself,  and  considers  as  his  own.  They  generally  manifest  a 
great  indifference  for  the  productions  of  art,  and  though  they  seem  to  derive  pleasure 
from  looking  at  them,  they  are  seldom  inquisitive  about  their  construction,  or  appear 
to  form  any  conception  of  their  use.  Many  of  the  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent,  reckon  their  years  by  snows,  others,  in  more  southern  districts,  count  them 
by  moons,  estimating  twelve  to  the  year,  but  adding  one,  which  they  call  the  lost 
moon,  to  every  thirty,  and  then  continue  the  reckoning  as  before.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  every  new  moon  is  also  a  period  of  rejoicing.  They  have  no  division  of  time 
into  weeks,  but  reckon  days  by  sleeps,  half  days  by  pointing  to  the  sun  at  noon,  and 
quarters  by  his  rising  and  setting. 

Most  of  these  tribes  roam  about  in  all  the  wildness  of  savage  freedom.  The 
species  of  government  that  subsists  among  them  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Each  tribe 
has  its  chief,  but  almost  all  their  deliberations  are  conducted  in  a  general  council. 
They  do  not  appear  to  acknowledge  either  civil  or  military  subordination,  and  the  arts 
of  government  rather  relate  to  their  transactions  with  other  tribes,  than  to  the  regula- 
tion of  their  own  domestic  concerns.  In  some  of  the  tribes,  each  family  appoints  one 
of  its  members  to  assist  the  principal  chief,  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
family  he  represents,  and  in  their  assemblies,  all  that  relates  to  peace  or  war,  hunt- 
ing or  fishing,  is  determined.  When  this  council  has  resolved  upon  hostilities  with 
any  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  war  kettle  is  put  on,  the  hatchet,  (the  symbol  of 
action)  is  sent  to  all  the  villages  of  the  natives  and  their  allies,  the  war  dances  begin, 
and  the  war  song  resounds  in  all  parts.  The  first  qualities  in  these  warriors  are  those 
of  giving  and  avoiding  surprise,  and  to  accomplish  these  points,  the  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships they  sustain  are  almost  incredible.  The  fate  of  the  prisoners  is  peculiar.  When 
the  conquerors  return,  a  captive  is  presented  to  each  family  that  has  lost  any  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  expedition.  He  is  then  either  adopted,  and  treated  as  one  of  the  family, 
or  put  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  at  the  pleasure  of  those  to  whom  he  is 
presented,  and  it  is  a  point  of  heroism  to  bear  with  indifference  all  the  insults  and 
cruelties  they  can  inflict. 

Dancing  is  a  favorite  exercise  with  all  these  tribes,  and  they  never  assemble  on 
any  festive  occasion,  but  this  makes  a  part  of  the  entertainment.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  in  any  of  their  villages  but  the  youth  spend  some  portion  of  it  in  this  exercise. 
They  have  dances  of  various  kinds,  as  the  pipe  dance,  the  marriage  dance,  the  dance 
of  sacrifice,  and  the  war  dance,  all  the  movements  of  which  are  different.  For  a  speci- 
men of  this  last,  see  the  annexed  Plate. 

Like  all  other  savages,  they  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  pay  great  attention 
to  dreams  and  omens  of  various  kinds.  From  the  eagerness  with  which  they  wish  to 
pry  into  futurity,  they  have  numerous  magicians  upon  whom  they  place  the  greatest 
reliance  in  almost  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  success  of  their  undertakings. 

Nature  has  divided  the  New  World  into  two  great  parts,  each  of  which  deserves 
the  appellation  of  continent.  These  are  joined  togetherbytheisthmus  of  Darien,about 
the  8th  degree  of  north  latitude.  They  are  denominated  North  and  South  America, 
and  in  glancing  at  the  physical  aspect  of  the  former,  several  distinct  parts  are  imme- 
diately recognized.  The  great  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay  occupies  all  the  north-east 
part,  beyond  the  range  of  mountains  that  stretches  on  the  north  of  the  vast  lakes, 
and  spreads  towards  the  north,  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
A  branch  of  this  chain  reaches  this  ridge  about  the  55th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
separates  the  tract  watered  bv  Mp^kenzie's  River,  which  flows  into  the  Arctic  ocean 
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from  tlic  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  which  pursues  an  opposite  course.  The  basin 
of  the  great  lakes  forma  another  distinct  physical  division,  which  has  its  outlet  into 
the  sea  by  the  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  declivity  of  all 
that  part  of  the  United  States  comprised  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the 
sea,  is  towards  the  east,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south,  while  the  opposite  side, 
from  the  great  chain  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  has  a  gra- 
dual slope  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nearly  all  the  remainder  of  this  continent,  which  is 
comprised  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  Rocky  chain  on 
the  west,  spreads  into  an  immense  vale,  extending  from  about  the  50th  parallel  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mexican  gulf.  This  forms  the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
tributary  streams,  with  many  others  that  enter  the  same  sea  further  west.  South 
America  is  not  less  strongly  marked  in  its  physical  features  than  the  northern  divi- 
sion. The  Andes  stretch  from  north  to  south,  and  cut  off  a  narrow  part  along  the 
western  shore,  which  descends  abruptly  to  the  Pacific.  A  waving  ridge  of  high  land 
runs  from  the  east  side  of  this  great  chain  towards  the  Atlantic,  between  the  loth  and 
20th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Maranon  and  its  tri- 
butary streams,  from  those  that  belong  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  general  inclination 
of  the  one  portion  is  towards  the  north-east,  and  of  the  other  to  the  south-east,  except 
the  tract  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  inclines  to  the  north. 

In  reference  to  its  Political  Division  America  comprises  fewer  states  than  any 
of  theothergranddivisionsalready  described.  The  parts  are,  therefore,  proportionally 
extensive.  In  giving  a  perspicuous  view  of  each  of  these  political  divisions,  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  is  adopted. 


North  America. 

1.  British  Possessions 

2.  United  States 

3.  Mexico,  or  New  Spain 

4.  Native  Tribes. 


South  America. 

1.  Spanish  Possessions 

2.  Portuguese  Dominions 

3.  English,  French,  and  Dutch  territories 

4.  Native  Tribes. 


West  India  Islands 
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BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN   NORTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Situation — Boundaries  — Extent  — Population — Original  Inhabitants — Progressive 
Geography — Present  Division  and  Distribution  of  the  Inhabitants — General  Sur- 
face— Mountains — Rivers  — Lakes — Climate  and   Seasons — Soil — Culture   and 
Products. 

THE  Possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  northern  parts  of  America  include  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  country,  situated  on  the  north  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
now  be  considered  as  occupying  the  whole  region  included  between  them  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  possession  of  vast  tracts  in 
this  space  is,  however,  rather  nominal  than  real,  for  numerous  tribes  of  Natives  roam 
over  the  almost  interminable  wilds.  The  Boundary  passes  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
about  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  it  follows  to  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Ontario.  '  The  treaty  made  with  the  Americans,  in  1815,  provides 
for  the  revision  of  this  line  running  through  the  centre  of  the  great  lakes,  and  thence 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  After  that  it  reaches  the  49th  parallel,  which  it  follows 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Neither  the  population  nor  the  culture  of  this  vast  country  is  at  all  proportionate 
to  its  extent,  for  a  late  traveller  observes,  "  one  half  of  it  is  little  better  than  a  barren 
waste  of  snows,  and  the  other  a  wild  forest,  scarcely  intersected  by  a  thread  of  popu- 
lation." Though  it  occupies  all  the  broad  part  of  North  America,  beyond  the  50th 
parallel,  and  some  extensive  tracts  below  that  latitude,  the  whole  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants cannot  exceed  a  million. 

According  to  a  regular  census,  taken  in  1814,  the  population  of  Lower  Canada 
amounted  to  335,000.  Of  this  number  about  235,000  are  considered  as  native  Cana- 
dians, and  the  remainder  are  composed  of  European  and  American  emigrants.  The 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  at  the  same  time  amounted  to  about  95,000,  so  that 
the  whole  population  was  then  about  430,000.  If  to  these  we  add  70,000  for  New 
Brunswick,  and  50,000  for  Nova  Scotia,  the  whole  number  of  British  subjects  in  this 
part  of  the  globe  will  be  550,000,  independently  of  the  various  native  tribes  that  roam 
over  the  vast  space.  As  the  period  since  1814  has  been /me  of  active  emigration, 
the  population  of  America,  north  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  much  less  than  one 
million.  We  have  lately  seen  an  estimate,  which  makes  it  1,500,000,  but,  from  the 
previous  statements  this  may  be  considered  too  high. 

That  these  territories  were  among~the  first,  inhabited  parts  of  the  western  hemis- 
phere, scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  whether  the  original  population  was  derived  from 
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the  north-cast  of  Asia,  or  the  north-west  of  Europe,  as  its  proximity  to  the  Old  World 
is  much  greater  at  this  extremity  than  in  any  other  part,  and  the  difference  between 
the  Esquimaux  and  the  Indians  is  a  Strong  indication  of  its  having  been  peopled  from 
both  these  sources.  The,  Norwegians  are  asserted  to  have  discovered  Greenland  in 
980,  and  t<i  have  planted  a  colony  on  Newfoundland,  or  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in 
1003.  In  more  recent  times,  Europe  has  also  supplied  a  considerable  part  of  its 
population,  especially  the  French  and  English,  and  more  particularly  the  former,  who 
were  the  fust  Europeans  by  whom  in  modern  times  it  was  colonized.  Even  now  their 
icendants  form  the  principal  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 

We  have  already  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Progressive  Geography  of  this 
wide  tract,  or  at  least  of  its  discovery,  in  the  General  View.  The  coast  of  Lubra 
dur  was  disclosed  in  1500,  by  a  Portuguese  captain,  in  his  search  for  a  north-west 
passage,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  apparent  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
discovery  of  Newfoundland,  with  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Davis's  Strait,  between  the  north-east  coast  of 
this  continent  and  Greenland,  was  explored  in  1585,  by  a  navigator  of  that  name, 
but  the  highest  latitude  he  could  attain  was  72",  where  he  was  completely  stopped  by 
fields  of  ice.  In  1607,  Hudson  made  his  first  voyage,  and  proceeded  along  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  to  about  latitude  80u,  and  three  years  after,  on  standing  more  to 
the  west,  he  entered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and  that  inland  sea  which  has 
since  been  denominated  Hudson's  Bay.  This  opened  an  access  to  the  interior,  and 
made  known  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  fur-clad  animals 
that  tenanted  these  dreary  abodes.  In  searching  for  the  same  passage,  towards  the 
north-west,  Baffin's  Bay,  with  several  of  its  inlets  and  sounds,  were  disclosed  in 
1616,  though  much  doubt  was  subsequently  entertained  as  to  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
coveries claimed  by  this  navigator.  About  60  years  after  the  intrepid  Hudson  had 
penetrated  the  great  gulf,  known  by  his  name,  the  British  government  granted  to  a 
party  of  merchants,  called  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  chartered  possession  of 
extensive  tracts  near  the  shores  of  this  sea.  The  territories  claimed  by  this  company 
are  stated  by  some  writers  to  extend  from  the  70th  to  the  115th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude, and  as  far  south  as  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  thus  comprehending  a  length 
of  1300  or  1400  geographical  miles,  by  a  medial  breadth  of  350  miles.  Animated 
by  a  prospect  of  gain,  these  traders  pushed  their  discoveries  into  the  interior,  and  thus 
has  aknowledge  of  these  vast  wilds  been  obtained,  beyondwhat  any  other  motives  would 
possibly  have  supplied.  Two  of  the  principal  journies,  performed  by  Messrs.  Hearne 
and  Mackenzie,  who  were  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
A  rival  body,  called  the  North-west  Company,  has  been  recently  established  at 
Montreal.  Both  of  them  erect  forts  and  form  settlements  on  the  lakes  and  other 
favourable  situations.  Churchill  Fort,  or  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  west,  coast  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  is  the  most  northern  settlement,  while  Hudson's  Fort,  on  the  river 
Suskashawan,  in  longitude  107°  west,  is  considered  as  the  most  western  belonging  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  the  North-west  Company  have  penetrated  beyond 
these  limits,  and  traversed  a  great  part  of  those  regions  towards  the  Pacific.  Much 
however  still  remains  to  be  explored,  and  more  to  be  possessed,  before  this  part  of 
the  New  World  can  be  said  to  be  colonized  by  Europeans. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  which  has  occupied  all  the  maritime  nations 
for  nearly  three  centuries,  is  the  discovery  of  a  passage  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  solution  of  which  has  often  been  attempted  in 
vain.  With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  object,  and  rewarding  the  skill  and  courage 
of  those  enterprising  navigators,  by  whom  it  should  either  be  accomplished,  or  cer- 
tain points  attained,  the  British  Parliament,  and  subsequently  an  order  in  council, 
granted  the  following  premiums  :  viz. 
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1.  To  the  first  ship  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 

that  shall   reach  the  longitude  of   1  10  degrees  West  from  Greenwich,  by  s£ 

sailing  within  the  Arctic  Circle     5,000 

To  the  first  ship  that  shall  reach  130  degrees  west  by  such  course 10,000 

For  attaining  150  degrees  of  west  longitude  15,000 

And  for  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  this  route    20,000 

2.  To  the  first  ship  as  aforesaid,  that  shall  reach  83  degrees  of  north  latitude. .  1,000 

To  Eighty-five  degrees 2,000 

To  Eighty-seven  degrees 3,000 

To  Eighty-eight  degrees 4,000 

To  the  first  ship  that  passes  the  89th  degree,  the  full  reward  of 5,000 

To  accomplish  this  long  desired  object,  or  to  prove  its  impracticability,  the 
British  admiralty  appointed  two  expeditions  to  sail  to  this  quarter  in  1818  ;  the  one 
commanded  by  Captain  Buchan,  with  orders  to  proceed  towards  the  North  Pole,  and 
endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  that  route;  the  other, under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Ross,  which  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  north-west,  and  if  possible, 
to  find  a  passage  to  the  same  Ocean,  through  some  of  the  inlets  in  that  quarter. 
Both  returned  without  accomplishing  the  desired  object,  or  adding  much  to  our 
previous  knowledge  of  these  regions.  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  however,  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  north-west  expedition,  appointed  Captain 
Parry  (Lieutenant  under  Captain  Ross)  to  explore  the  same  region  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Captain  P.  sailed  on  the  4th  of  May,  1.819,  and,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
after  resolutely  penetrating  an  immense  barrier  of  ice,  they  entered  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound,  from  which  Captain  Ross  returned  the  year  before.  There  he  found 
the  passage  open  to  the  west,  and  discovered  a  group  of  islands,  to  which  he  gave 
the  Name  of  North  Georgia,  distinguishing  them  separately  by  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals. Under  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  which  he  called  Melville  Island,  the 
ships  dropped  anchor  for  the  first  time  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
British  flag  was  seen  flying  in  those  regions  that  had  previously  been  considered  as 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday 
the  5th  of  September,  the  ships  crossed  the  Meridian  of  110°  of  west  longitude,  in 
74°  44'  2"  north  latitude,  and  became  entitled  to  the  reward  of  ,£5000.  The  nearest 
headland  was  in  consequence  called  Bounty  Cape,  by  the  men  to  whom  Captain 
Parry  communicated  the  information  after  divine  service  on  that  day.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  proceed  much  further,  Captain  P.  turned  his  attention  towards  pro- 
viding safe  winter  quarters  for  the  vessels,  and  finally  fixed  upon  a  bay  towards  the 
eastern  part  of  Melville  island,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  newly-discovered  group. 
That  this  was  delayed  to  the  latest  possible  time  is  obvious,  as  they  had  a  passage 
of  4082  yards  to  cut  through  the  ice,  that  averaged  seven  inches  in  thickness,  before 
they  could  reach  their  destined  retreat.  There,  on  the  4th  of  November,  they  saw 
the  sun  sink  below  the  horizon,  not  to  appear  for  the  space  of  96  days.  The  cold 
soon  became  intense,  and  the  greatest  degree  they  experienced  was  55^°  below  zero. 
It  was  the  1st  of  August,  1820,  before  the  vessels  could  leave  Winter  Harbour,  and 
though  they  recommenced  their  voyage  at  so  advanced  a  point,  the  impediments 
they  encountered  in  their  progress  were  so  serious  as  to  prevent  them  from  proceed- 
ing more  than  a  few  leagues  further  west.  All  hopes  of  accomplishing  the  final 
object  of  the  expedition  being  extinguished,  by  the  consumption  of  their  provisions 
and  fuel,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  England,  though  of  the  existence  of  the 
passage  itself  Captain  P.  did  not  entertain  a  doubt.  This  enterprising  and  able  na- 
vigator sailed  again  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object  in  the  spring  of  1821 . 
and  as  the  voyage  will  doubtless  be  facilitated  by  his  previous  experience,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  year  1822  will  not  close  without  this  long  agitated  problem  being  satisfactorily 
solved. 
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These  possessions  include  the  four  Great  Provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  New 'Britain,  comprising  the  entire 
district  round  Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  are  included  in  the 
Government  of  Lower  Canada;  while  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  Newfoundland 
belong  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  the  troops  in  Newfoundland  are  under  the 
command  of  the  Governor  General  of  the  four  provinces,  who  resides  at  Quebec. 
The  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are  decidedly  the  most  important, 
and  comprehend  what  was  originally  called  New  France,  or  French  Canada, 
which  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  17f>3.  They  are  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hudson's  Bay,  East  Maine,  and  Labrador ;  on  the  south  by  the 
United  States  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  New 
Brunswick.  As  there  is  no  rival  civilized  power  on  the  west,  that  boundary 
may  be  considered  as  undefined,  except  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  the  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, and  its  confluent  streams,  are  sometimes  assigned  as  the  western  limits  of 
Upper  Canada.  In  this  restricted  sense,  Upper  Canada  stretches  from  west  longi- 
tude 64°  to  97°,  comprising  an  extent  of  1200  geographical  miles,  with  an  extreme 
breadth  of  480;  but  its  medium  does  not  exceed  200  miles.  The  division  of  this 
territory  into  the  two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  made  by  an  act 
of  the  31st  of  George  III.,  by  which  the  common  boundary  is  fixed  in  a  line,  com- 
mencing at  the  north  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  75  degrees  of  longitude, 
running  northward  to  the  small  lake  of  St.  Francis,  and  then  ascending  the  river  Uta- 
was  toits  source  in  lakeTimmiskamaings,  opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  in  which  it  finally  terminates.  Lower  Canada  is  situated  on  the  north-east  of  this 
line,  and  Upper  Canada  on  the  south-west  of  it.  A  further  division  also  took  place 
into  districts  and  counties.  The  districts  are  the  following;  but  the  counties,  which 
are  23  in  Upper,  and  21  in  Lower  Canada,  are  the  subjects  of  topographical  rather 
than  of  geographical  enumeration. 


Upper  Canada. 


Districts. 

Eastern 

Johnstown 

Midland 

Newcastle 


Districts. 

Home 

Niagara 

London 

Western 


Lower  Canada. 


Montreal 
Three  Rivers 


Quebec 
Gasp6. 


New  Britain,  which,  it  has  been  observed,  is  included  in  the  Government  of  Lower 
Canada,  comprehends  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  British  possessions  round  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  eastern  district  along  the  shore  of  this  bay  is 
generally  denominated  East  Maine,  and  the  tracts  on  the  Avest  and  south-west  of  the 
same  sea,  New  Wales,  and  New  South  Wales. 

New  Brunswick,  with  Nova  Scotia,  which  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  were  originally  included  under  the  latter  name. 
This  tract  was  first  colonized  by  the  French  under  the  appellation  of  Acadie,  but  the 
English  obtained  possession  of  it  as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  whole  district 
is  bounded  by  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north  and  north-west,  by 
the  province  of  Maine  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  south,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the 
east.  It  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Lord  Stirling,  in  1621, 
but  was  neglected  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  town  of  Halifax  was 
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built.  After  the  close  of  the  war  that  alienated  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  British 
American  possessions,  much  more  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  those  that  remained, 
and  Nova  Scotia  was  divided,  by  Parliament,  in  1804,  into  two  provinces.  Of  these 
New  Brunswick  is  the  most  important,  and  comprises  all  the  original  Acadie,  except 
the  peninsula,  nearly  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  As  this 
province  lies  chiefly  between  the  45th  and  48th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  most  of  its 
boundary  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  any  description,  it  will  become  an  important  part 
of  these  dominions,  when  the  gradual  cultivation  of  the  country  and  the  increase  of 
population  shall  have  developed  its  internal  resources. — Nova  Scotia,  which  is  almost 
divided  from  the  main  land  by  the  proximity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  250  miles  from  Cape  Canso,  on  the  north- 
east, to  Cape  Sable,  on  the  south-west,  and  nearly  90  miles  broad.  It  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ocean,  and  contains  many  good  harbours.  The  deep  Bay  of  Fundy 
extends  about  50  leagues  between  it  and  the  continent,  and  through  its  whole  extent 
the  tide  rises  from  forty-five  to  sixty  feet.  Nova  Scotia  is  divided  into  eight  counties, 
and  its  population  is  estimated  at  50,000. 

In  reference  to  the  Distribution  of  the  Inhabitants  over  such  a  vast  wilderness 
little  need  be  said.  They  are  chiefly  collected  in  small  patches  near  the  borders  of 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  coasts,  and  particularly  towards  the  southern  parts,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  most  favourable  to  human  subsistence,  while  wide  tracts  in  the 
interior  yet  remain  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 

The  General  Surface  of  the  country  in  Canada  is  much  diversified.  Moun- 
tainous ridges  of  great  extent  are  separated  from  each  other  by  extensive  vales,  wide- 
spreading  plains,  and  unexplored  forests.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
a  ridge  of  heights  rises  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lower  Canada,  and  runs  parallel 
to  the  banks  of  that  river  for  more  than  100  miles,  but  having  approached  within 
about  30  or  40  miles  of  Quebec,  its  direction  changes  more  to  the  west,  till  it  reaches 
the  banks  of  the  Utawas,  nearly  40  leagues  above  its  confluence  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  thus  extends  westward,  along  the  course  of  the  river  from  Cape  Tourment, 
about  300  miles.  The  part  of  Canada  lying  between  this  ridge  and  the  river,  varying 
from  15  to  30  miles  in  breadth,  is  beautifully  picturesque,  well  watered,  and  level. 
The  western  portion  especially,  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  the  province,  in  refe- 
rence to  population,  soil,  and  culture.  The  part  of  Lower  Canada,  which  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  this  ridge,  and  is  included  by  the  river  Utawas,  in  the  81st  degree  of 
longitude,  and  the  52d  of  latitude,  is  intersected  by  another  more  elevated  chain, 
which  divides  the  sources  of  those  streams  that  flow  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from 
those  that  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay.  Much  of  this  ridge  is  yet  unexplored,  and  is  only 
known  to  be  covered  with  immense  forests,  through  which  the  wild  animals  of  the 
desert,  and  the  almost  equally  wild  savages  who  depend  upon  them  for  a  precarious 
subsistence,  roam  in  quest  of  their  daily  support.  The  space  between  this  chain  and 
the  former,  varies  in  breadth  from  150  to  200  miles.  South  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
and  about  100  miles  below  Quebec,  a  third  ridge  rises,  and  runs  towards  the  south- 
west, nearly  parallel  to  that  river,  till  it  crosses  the  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
Opposite  Quebec,  it  is  about  30  or  40  miles  from  the  river.  The  intervening  country 
is  in  general  level  and  well  cultivated,  but  variegated  with  singular  insulated  hills, 
scantily  clothed  with  wood  to  their  summits.  Many  flourishing  settlements  are  dis- 
persed throughout  this  tract,  and  nearly  50  miles  south-east,  a  chain  of  mountains 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  British  possessions  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
generally  denominated  the  Lands'  Height,  and  divides  the  tributary  streams  on  the 
south  of  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  surface  of  Upper  Canada  is  also  diversified  with  ranges  of  mountains,  but 
none  of  striking  singularity  have  been  particularly  described.     The  country  which 
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extends  along  the  northern  .shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  with  that  of  the  lakes 
Ontario  ami  Erie,  up  to  lake  St.  Claire,  and  the  communication  between  it  and  lake 
Huron,  is  the  part  that  has  been  best  surveyed,  and  laid  out  in  townships.  It  exteuds 
about  .570  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  o0  in  breadth.  M.  Roucbette  says  that 
tin  soil  of  this  tract  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  American  continent.  It 
consists  in  general  of  a  fine  dark  loam  mixed  with  a  rich  vegetable  earth.  The  whole 
country  presents  great  sameness,  being  nearly  one  vast,  uniform  plain,  but  intersected 
in  various  directions  with  numerous  streams.  Towards  the  south-western  extremity, 
between  the  lakes  Eric  and  St.  Claire,  the  whole  space  abounds  in  excellent  situations 
for  new  settlements,  and  the  places  already  occupied  present  the  most  prosperous 
farms  and  abundant  crops.  This  writer  considers  that  part  of  the  western  district 
as  the  most  delightful  in  the  province.  He  remarks,  "  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
richly  diversified  and  luxuriant  beauties  that  everywhere  court  the  view,  the  abundant 
variety  of  excellent  fish  that  teem  in  the  rivers,  and  the  profusion  of  game  of  different 
species  that  enliven  the  woods,  the  thickets,  and  the  meadows,  combine  to  insure 
a  preference  to  this  highly-favoured  tract  for  the  establishment  of  new  settlements." 
Further  north,  the  country  is  unexplored,  and  is  only  known  as  the  region  of  forests, 
Indians,  and  animals.  Large  rivers  flow  through  these  tracts,  while  the  variety  and 
excellency  of  the  timber  with  which  they  are  principally  covered,  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  pine,  sycamore,  walnut, 
birch,  and  almost  every  other  species  of  forest-trees,  grow  to  a  great  size. 

Nature  has  stamped  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  of  these  regions  with  peculiar  mag- 
nitude. The  mighty  stream  of  St.  Lawrence  has  already  been  described,  but  several 
large  rivers  fall  into  it.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Utawas  and  the  Saguenay. 
The  former  river  affords  access  from  a  few  miles  above  Montreal  far  into  the  country, 
and  the  latter  is  distinguished  for  its  great  depth.  Though  not  more  than  a  mile  wide 
at  its  termination,  no  bottom  could  be  found  with  a  line  of  300  fathoms.  About  two 
miles  higher,  the  depth  is  from  130  to  140  fathoms,  and  as  the  current  is  very  rapid, 
the  body  of  water  it  pours  into  the  St.  Lawrence  is  very  great.  It  is,  indeed,  by  this 
chasm,  rather  than  river,  that  the  waters  of  the  great  basin,  collected  in  the  lake  of 
St.  John,  find  an  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Many  other  large  rivers  fall  into  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  the  great  interior  lakes,  but  from  their  remoteness  they  are  little  known, 
except  to  the  hunters  and  agents  of  the  Fur  Companies.  The  rivers  Albany,  Nelson, 
Severne,  Churchill,  and  others,  fall  into  Hudson's  Bay,  while  the  river  St.  John  flows 
from  the  Apalachian  ridge,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  St.  Croix  forms 
part  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  New  Brunswick  and  the  Umited  States. 
Besides  the  rivers  that  terminate  in  the  lakes,  there  are  also  others  which  flow  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Among  these  are  the  Copper-Mine  River,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
Mr.  Hearne  saw  the  sea,  in  1771,  and  Mackenzie's  River,  by  which  that  traveller 
reached  the  same  Ocean,  in  1789,  about  20°  further  east.  Little  is  known  relatively 
to  the  former  of  these  streams,  but  the  latter  springs  from  the  northern  side  of  a  range 
of  mountains  that  crosses  the  country,  and  joins  the  rocky  chain  about  the  53d  degree 
of  latitude.  Mackenzie  also  ascended  this  river  to  its  source  in  his  adventurous  jour- 
ney to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  rises  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Columbia  river, 
and  is  generally  called  Peace  River,  till  it  reaches  the  lake  of  the  Hills,  and  Slave 
River,  between  that  and  the  great  Slave  Lake.  After  issuing  from  the  western  extre- 
mity of  this  lake  it  winds  to  the  north-west,  and  skirting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  finally 
enters  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  longitude  130'.  It  is  from  this  lake  to  the  sea  that 
it  takes  the  name  of  Mackenzie's  River,  from  having  been  first  navigated  by  him. 

Lakes  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  this  part  of  the  globe, 
nor  does  Canada  yield  to  any  other  country  in  the  magnitude  of  those  that  are  either 
wholly  included  in  its  territories,  or  form  part  of  its  boundaries.  The  latter  have  been 
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described  in  the  General  View  of  this  continent,  but  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  great 
Slave  Lake,  are  two  noble  sheets  of  water  which  did  not  fall  under  that  head.  Lake 
Winnipeg  is  situated  north-west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  stretches  through  about  three 
degrees  from  north  to  south.  The  Slave  Lake  is  situated  beyond  the  sixtieth  parallel, 
and  extends  from  about  the  110th  to  the  118th  degree  of  longitude.  This  lake  is 
comparatively  a  recent  discovery,  and  is  visited  by  the  agents  of  the  Fur  Companies, 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  native  hunters.  Numerous  other  lakes  of  inferior 
size  are  also  spread  over  this  northern  part  of  the  continent. 

In  Canada,  the  opposite  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  felt  in  their  excess.  Her 
natural  features,  and  their  contrast  in  summer  and  winter,  have  been  described  in 
the  following  animated  language.  "  Lakes  of  immense  extent,  rivers  of  astonishing 
rapidity  and  volume,  and  cataracts  the  most  awful  that  imagination  can  represent, 
which  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  only  witnessed  by  brutes  and  barbarians,  are 
are  at  length  irradiated  by  the  daylight  of  science,  and  revealed  to  the  admiration  of 
beings  who  are  capable  of  relishing  their  charms.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
wonderful  luxuriancy  of  climate  during  the  prevalence  of  the  summer  heats,  which  are 
scarcely  less  intense  than  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  remarkably  reversed  by  the 
influence  of  winter.  The  forms  and  powers  of  Nature  are  then  wrapt  up  in  impene- 
trable snows,  the  rapid  course  of  the  rivers  is  arrested  by  the  keenest  frost,  the  cataracts 
themselves  are  checked  in  their  impetuous  descent,  and  changed  from  a  foaming  and 
impetuous  torrent,  into  an  insignificant  stream,  dashing  over  variegated  pillars  and 
mounds  of  ice." 

Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  96°  in  July  and  August,  but  the 
usual  summer  heat  varies  from  75°  to  80°,  while  some  days  it  does  not  reach  70°.  In 
winter  the  same  thermometer  often  siuks  to  SO0  below  0,  but  the  general  temperature 
of  this  severe  season  is  from  24°  to  25°  below  zero,  though  a  winter  seldom  passes 
without  the  mercury  freezing.  Those  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  so  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  and  so  injurious  to  the  constitution,  are  unknown  in 
Canada.  The  whole  year  may  be  considered  as  embracing  only  summer  and  winter, 
the  change  from  one  to  the  other  being  so  rapid,  that  the  intermediate  seasons  of 
spring  and  autumn  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  snow  generally  begins  to  fall  in 
November,  and  sometimes  as  early  as  the  middle  of  October.  From  this  time  to  the 
beginning  of  December  is  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  year,  for  the  air  is  cold 
and  raw,  and  the  sky  dark  and  gloomy.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  a  fall  of  snow 
or  sleet.  But  the  clouds  are  dissolved  by  the  early  part  of  December,  the  frost  sets 
in,  the  sky  assumes  a  bright  azure  hue,  and  for  weeks  together  is  not  obscured  by  a 
single  cloud.  The  greatest  cold  is  felt  in  January,  when,  for  a  few  days,  it  is  some- 
times so  intense  that  a  person  cannot  remain  long  in  the  open  air  without  danger  of 
being  frost-bitten.  The  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  however,  never  last  longer  than  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  frequently  not  more  than  one,  nor  do  they  occur  more 
than  twice  or  thrice  in  a  season.  The  pure  air,  and  cloudless  sky,  which  always  accom- 
pany the  intense  frost,  render  the  weather  both  more  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  cause 
its  effect  on  the  human  frame  to  be  much  less  severe  than  when  the  atmosphere  is 
loaded  with  vapours.  Towards  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  fogs  often  prevail,  particularly  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east.  In  the 
western  regions  they  are  seldom  experienced,  and  at  Quebec  they  are  almost  un- 
known. The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  are  comprehended  in  the  five  months 
from  May  to  September,  the  remainder  of  the  year  being  perfect  winter.  The  frost 
is  felt  in  October,  though  the  middle  of  the  day  is  generally  warm.  Tempestuous 
winds  frequently  accompany  the  falls  of  snow,  the  heaviest  of  which  are  generally 
from  the  north-east.  By  the  time  that  the  clear  intense  frost  sets  in,  the  ground  is 
covered  several  feet  deep,  so  that  wheel  carriages  are  no  longer  of  any  use.     Their 
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place  is  then  supplied  by  Carioles,  which  are  light  bodies  placed  on  two  runners,  like 
the  irons  of  a  pair  of  skaits,  which  pass  over  the  hardened  snow  without  sinking. 
The  climate  in  the  south-western  regions  is  very  salubrious.  The  winters  are  shorter 
and  not  so  rigorous  as  in  Lower  Canada,  while  the  spring  is  earlier,  and  allows  the 
labours  of  agriculture  to  commence  about  six  weeks  sooner.  The  summer  heats  are 
also  less  intense, and  the  autumn  is  in  general  favourable  for  ripening  and  securing  the 
produce  of  the  late  crops.  This  milder  temperature  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  spacious  lakes,  which  impart  many  of  the  advantages  of  an  insular 
situation. 

Except  where  tracts  of  stony  and  sandy  ground  intervene,  the  Soil  principally 
consists  of  a  dark-coloured  earth,  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  upon  a  substratum  of 
cold  clay.  The  great  fertility  of  this  soil  is  amply  proved  by  its  yielding  good  crops 
year  after  year  without  the  application  of  manure,  which  the  French  Canadian  farmers 
seldom  use.  The  soil  of  Lower  Canada  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
small  grain  ;  and  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  other  sorts  are  cultivated.  Tobacco  is  also 
grown  in  small  quantities,  but  chiefly  for  private  use.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
by  government  to  promote  the  culture  of  hemp,  for  which  a  considerable  part  of  the 
country  is  well  adapted,  but  the  prejudice  of  the  farmers  has  rendered  them  in  a  great 
measure  ineffectual,  and  very  little  is  yet  produced.  The  long-protracted  winter  breaks 
up  in  April,  and  the  ice  is  dissolved  about  the  beginning  of  May;  spring  immediately 
succeeds,and  is  itself  as  quickly  followed  by  summer.  The  wheat  which  is  sown  in  May 
is  generally  reaped  in  August.  Most  kinds  of  European  fruits  and  vegetables  arrive 
at  great  perfection  during  the  heats  of  summer.  Raspberry,  currant,  and  gooseberry 
trees  flourish  in  great  luxuriance.  The  first  is  indigenous  and  is  often  found  in  the 
woods.  There  is  also  an  indigenous  vine,  but  the  grapes  are  small  and  acid.  The 
woods  and  forests  abound  in  oak,  ash,  elm,  pine,  sycamores,  walnuts,  and  chesnuts, 
and  of  each  there  are  several  species.  The  sugar- maple  is  also  a  valuable  tree  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  but  never  except  in  good  ground.  Of  this  tree, 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  called  the  swamp-maple,  from  its  being  found  in  low 
damp  grounds,  the  other  the  mountain  or  curled  maple,  from  its  growing  upon  dry 
hills  and  the  grain  of  the  wood  being  variegated.  These  trees  afford  the  only  raw 
sugar  used  in  the  Canadian  villages.  They  are  annually  tapped,  and  yield  a  great 
quantity  of  sap  for  several  years.  The  former  kind  produces  the  most,  but  it  is  not 
so  rich  in  sugar  as  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  latter,  every  two  or  three  gallons 
of  which  supplies  one  pound  of  sugar.  A  tree  of  20  inches  diameter  will  generally 
afford  sufficient  sap  for  making  about  51bs.  of  sugar. 

The  Zoology  of  these  wide  tracts  differs  little  from  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  chief  peculiarities  are  the  moose-deer,  and  the  beaver ;  the  latter,  however,  is 
common  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Union.  The  puma  and  the  lynx  are  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  rein-deer  is  seen  in  the  northern  districts.  The 
principal  land  animals  are  horses,  cattle,  buffaloes,  stags,  elks,  bears,  foxes,  martens, 
wild-cats,  ferrets,  weasels,  large  grey  squirrels,  hares,  and  rabbits.  The  lakes,  marshes, 
and  pools,  swarm  with  otters  and  beavers,  of  which  the  black  as  well  as  the  white 
are  highly  valued.  Among  the  chief  birds  may  be  reckoned,  eagles,  vultures,  owls, 
pelicans,  partridges,  bustards,  geese,  and  ducks,  of  various  kinds,  with  numerous 
species  of  singing  birds.  The  humming-bird  is  also  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Que- 
bec. The  Canadas  likewise  abound  in  rattle-snakes,  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  water 
snakes,  large  black  snakes,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  serpents,  lizards,  and  land  tor- 
toises. The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  Mineralogy  of  these 
regions  has  been  little  explored,  but  small  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  have 
been  found. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Principal  Cities,  Towns,  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

FEW  regions  of  equal  extent  are  more  deficient  in  works  of  art  than  the  British 
Possessions  in  North  America.  Quebec,  situated  on  a  promontory  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  formed  by  that  stream  and  the  river  St.  Charles, 
is  the  capital.  The  site  of  this  city  was  chosen  by  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  heading  the  first  French  Colony  that  settled  in  these  re- 
gion!. It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  some  of  his  followers,  on  the  first 
view  of  this  point  of  land  having  exclaimed  "  Quel  bee."  Cape  Diamond,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  promontory,  rises  abruptly  to  the  south  about  350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  Some  uneven  grounds  subside  into  a  valley  between  the  works  and  the 
heights  of  Abraham  on  the  west.  The  fortifications  extend  across  the  peninsula, 
and  enclose  the  space  on  which  the  town  stands,  which  exceeds  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  circuit.  From  Cape  Diamond,  the  ground  slopes  towards  the  north,  till  it 
reaches  the  valley  through  which  the  river  St.  Charles  flows.  The  town  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  former  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Diamond, 
and  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  ridge  of  steep  rocks.  Much  of  the  land  on 
which  the  lower  town  stands  has  been  gained  from  the  river,  and  streets  are  now 
built  where  vessels  used  to  ride  at  anchor.  Many  of  the  houses  are  commodious, 
and  those  next  the  river  have  large  warehouses  attached,  to  which  the  ships  come 
close  up.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  city  renders  many  of  the  streets  irregular 
and  uneven.  Some  of  the  principal  of  them  are  from  25  to  32  feet  wide,  but  others 
are  very  narrow.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  great  improvements 
have  lately  been  made  in  their  construction,  and  consequently  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  town.  The  upper  part  of  the  city  being  the  most  pleasant  and  airy,  is 
inhabited  by  the  members  of  the  provincial  government,  and  the  other  chief  residents. 

Great  labour  and  expense  have  been  bestowed  on  many  of  the  public  build- 
ings, yet  none  of  them  exhibit  much  elegance  or  taste.  The  grand  objects  of  the 
architects  seem  to  have  been  strength  and  durability,  while  symmetry  and  the  other 
rules  of  the  art  have  been  neglected.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  castle  of  St. 
Louis,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Cathedrals,  the  Monastery  of  the 
Jesuits,  some  of  the  churches,  the  court-house,  the  new  jail,  and  the  barracks.  The 
castle  of  St.  Louis  is  a  large  handsome  stone  edifice,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  river,  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  Protes- 
tant Cathedral  is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  the  city,  and  near  it  stands  the 
Court-House,  both  of  them  modern  structures,  and  though  not  much  ornamented, 
they  have  been  pronounced  elegant.  The  metropolitan  church  of  the  Catholics 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  market-place,  and  is  more  spacious  and  lofty,  but  not  so 
handsome  as  that  belonging  to  the  Protestants.  Several  convents  are  also  substan- 
tial edifices. 

The  citadel  is  placed  on  the  highest  point  of  Cape  Diamond,  and  is  connected 
with  a  combination  of  formidable  works,  which  render  it  almost  impregnable.  Bat- 
teries of  heavy  cannon  command  the  basin,  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  every  other 
approach.  The  basin  is  very  spacious,  and  capable  of  containing  100  sail  of  the 
line.     The  depth  of  water  is  about  28  fathoms,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  from  17  to 
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24  feet.  The  heights  of  Abraham  behind  the  town  have  been  rendered  ever  memo- 
rable by  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  in  1759,  who,  like  Nelson,  Abercrombie,  and 
other  devoted  heroes  of  their  country,  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  eity  was 
taken  by  the  English  at  the  close  of  the  engagement,  and  the  possession  of  it  con- 
firmed by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  Quebec  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  in 
exporting  all  the  products  of  the  country,  and  importing  in  return,  most  of  the 
manufactured  articles  of  Europe.  The  annual  value  of  its  exports  and  imports  is 
about  a  million  sterling.  The  population  was  lately  estimated  by  M.  Bouchette  at 
18,000  individuals. — (See  the  Plate.) 

York  is  the  seat  of  Government  of  Upper  Canada,  and  stands  on  a  long  penin- 
sula that  projects  into  lake  Ontario,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour  capable  of 
containing  a  large  fleet.  It  is  a  recent  erection,  and  a  solitary  Indian  wigwam 
lately  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  this  metropolis  of  Upper  Canada.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lake,  and  is  partly  built  upon  a  regular  plan, 
and  when  completed  will  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  harbour  along  the  shore.  Many  houses  are  already  finished,  some  of  which 
display  considerable  taste.  The  society  of  York  is  highly  respectable,  and  strangers 
are  hospitably  received.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  every  accommodation,  and 
the  market  with  provisions  of  all  sorts. 

Montreal  is  situated  in  Upper  Canada,  on  the  south  side  of  an  island  of  that 
name,  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  the  second  town  in  British  North  America 
in  size  and  population,  while  in  climate  and  situation  it  rivals  Quebec.  It  deserves 
the  appellation  of  handsome,  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns,  though 
very  little  distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  their  sites.  The  streets  in  general  are  airy, 
and  some  of  the  new  ones  commodious.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  large,  and 
built  of  a  kind  of  grey-stone,  are  considered  as  heavy  structures,  being  dark  and 
ponderous  masses,  covered  with  sheet  iron  or  tin. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  buildings  in  Montreal  are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  esta- 
blished in  1644,  for  administering  relief  to  the  sick  and  destitute.  It  contains  a 
superior  and  thirty-six  nuns,  who  attend  the  patients.  The  convent  of  Notre  Dame 
has  a  superior  and  sixty  nuns,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  female  education.  The 
convent  of  the  Grey  Sisters,  is  for  the  reception  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  cathedral 
is  a  large  massy  structure,  in  which  size  preponderates  more  than  taste.  The  court- 
house and  the  jail,  with  one  or  two  colleges,  are  also  among  the  most  conspicuous 
buildings. 

In  1640,  a  few  log-houses  formed  the  commencement  of  Montreal,  but  the 
convenience  of  its  situation  soon  caused  its  population  to  increase.  This  prosperity 
exposed  it  to  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois,  and  it  was  then  encompassed  by  pallisades, 
and  afterwards  by  the  more  powerful  safeguard  of  a  high  wall.  But  this  has  lately  been 
removed  to  make  room  for  improvements.  This  city  is  the  grand  depot  of  the  prin- 
cipal trading  company  in  North  America,  whose  trade  to  the  north-west  regions  is 
very  extensive.  It  is  also  the  great  channel  of  commercial  transactions  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  renders  it  a  flourishing  place.  Its  harbour  is 
secure  and  commodious,  during  the  period  the  river  is  open,  and  vessels  drawing 
fifteen  feet  water  come  close  to  the  quay;  but  the  rapids  of  St.  Mary,  about  two 
miles  below  the  town,  often  prevent  ships  from  getting  up,  unless  with  a  favourable 
wind.  A  late  traveller  estimates  the  population  of  Montreal  at  15,000  ;  and  from 
the  enlargement  of  the  town,  and  the  number  of  new  houses  that  are  constantly 
building,  he  considers  it  as  increasing. 

Kingston  is  also  a  considerable  town  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
standing  near  the  place  where  the  river  St.  Lawrence  issues  from  lake  Ontario.  It 
was  founded  in  1784,  and  has  gradually  increased  to  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
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in  length,  and  half  that  in  breadth.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  the  houses  are  now  between  350  and  400.  Most  of  them  are 
built  of  wood,  but  some  are  constructed  of  stone.  They  are  generally  large  and 
commodious.  The  public  buildings  are  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  the 
government-house,  the  jail,  the  court-house,  and  the  hospital,  with  the  magazines 
and  store-houses.  It  has  lately  become  a  very  commercial  place ;  and  several  large 
warehouses  have  been  erected,  which  render  it  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  trade 
between  Montreal  and  all  the  western  regions.  The  harbour  is  well  sheltered,  con 
venient,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  nine  feet  water,  close  to  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town.  It  contains  the  naval  arsenal  of  Great  Britain  in  this  quarter, 
where  large  ships  of  war  have  been  built. 

Three  Rivers,  or  Trois  Rivieres,  is  a  small  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  stream 
so  called,  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  a  great  resort  for  the  savages  in  the  fur  trade. 
It  is  situated  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Sorelle,  about  15  leagues  below  Mon- 
treal, is  a  recent  establishment,  and  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  ship- 
building. St.  Ann  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
St.  John,  near  the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  one  of  the  chief  ports. 

The  principal  town  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova 
Scotia,  situated  on  a  spacious  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south-east  coast.  The 
bay  is  called  Chebuctoo,  is  of  easy  entrance,  and  so  ample  that  a  thousand  of  the 
largest  ships  might  ride  at  anchor  without  inconvenience.  The  town  stands  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour;  and  is  laid  out  in  parallel  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Including  the  suburbs  it  is  nearly  two 
miles  long,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Near  its  northern  extremity  is 
the  king's  yard  and  naval  arsenal,  which  is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  stores 
for  the  royal  navy,  on  the  North  American  station.  Halifax  is  defended  by  forts 
of  timber,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  rocky  and  barren,  but  it  is  a  place  of 
considerable  commerce,  and  the  population  is  about  12,000 — The  other  towns  on 
the  continental  part  of  these  possessions  do  not  deserve  description. 

Scarcely  any  Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  this  part  of  America.  A  few 
linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  made  for  domestic  use,  but  ship-building  is  an  object 
of  more  general  pursuit.  This  last,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  importing  the 
metallic  articles,  cordage,  and  rigging  from  Europe,  or  the  United  States,  is  a  less 
profitable  employment  than  the  nature  of  the  country  would  at  first  seem  to  indicate. 
Much  of  this  inconvenience,  at  least  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  might  easily  be  avoided,  as  many  parts  of  the  country  are  so  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  hemp,  that  cordage  and  rigging  might  as  readily  be  supplied  from  Canada 
as  from  any  other  part.  The  Commerce  of  the  British  American  possessions  has 
greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  and  still  appears  to  be  capable  of  much  aug- 
mentation. The  Canadian  Exports  chiefly  consist  of  oak  and  pine,  timber,  planks, 
and  spars,  with  staves,  pot  and  pearl-ashes,  some  kinds  of  grain,  furs  of  various 
descriptions,  and  several  miscellaneous  articles.  The  Imports  comprise  wine,  rum, 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  salt,  coals,  and  nearly  all  the  manufactured  articles  of  Great 
Britain.  When  Canada  first  became  a  British  colony  the  trade  was  comparatively 
small,  and  in  1769  the  value  of  the  produce  exported,  was  only  £163,105,  while  the 
number  of  vessels  employed  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies 
was  70  ;  but  about  ten  years  afterwards,  they  had  increased  to  97,  amounting  to  a 
burden  of  10,841  tons.  The  scarcity  of  grain  which  prevailed  about  1795,  both  in 
Britain  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  caused  a  great  demand  for  supplies  from 
Canada,  which  proved  a  stimulus  to  her  agricultural  industry.  The  produce  of  her 
soil  has  in  consequence  been  greatly  increased,  and  her  means  of  commerce  propor- 
tionally augmented.     In  1807,  therefore,  the  value  of  her  exports  was  £813,900, 
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and  of  the  imports  £407,294.  In  1808,  the  exports  had  risen  to  £1,156,000  and 
the  imports  £610,000.  The  following  is  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  British 
Colonies  of  North  America,  for  four  years  previous  to  1814. 

Years  British  Produce. 

£ 

1810  1,484.383 

1811  1,578,464 

1812  1,658,531 

1813  1.134,987 


Ditto  built  there 

Average  216  tons  each 


Foreign. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

1,748,116 

1,844,559 

1,909,689 

1,419,019 

Ships. 

Tons. 

138,057 

5,836 



. 

Total  661 

143,893 

The  number  appears  to  have  diminished  in  1815  ;  but  this,  most  likely,  arose 
from  temporary  circumstances,  for  as  the  wealth,  population,  and  internal  prosperity 
of  the  colony  advance,  its  external  trade  must  also  increase. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Government  and  Constitution — Laws — Army — Navy — Revenue — Religion — Educa- 
tion— Language  and  Literature — Arts  and  Sciences — Manners  and  Customs — 
Natural  Curiosities — Islands. 

BY  an  Act  of  the  British  legislature  passed  in  1792,  the  advantages  of  the  British 
Constitution  were  extended  to  this  part  of  the  empire.  Canada  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  and  a  legislative  council  and  assembly  were  constituted  for  each. 
These  were  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  to  pass  such  laws  as  were 
not  repugnant  to  the  act  which  secured  their  political  existence.  The  legislative 
council  of  Upper  Canada  is  not  to  consist  of  less  than  seven  members,  and  that  of 
Lower  Canada  of  fifteen,  subject  to  augmentation  at  the  Royal  pleasure.  The  mem- 
bers must  be  natural  born  subjects,  persons  naturalized,  or  such  as  become  subjects 
by  conquest  or  cession.  A  member  of  the  legislative  council  vacates  his  seat  by  a 
residence  out  of  his  respective  province  for  a  period  of  four  successive  years  without 
leave  from  his  majesty,  or  for  a  space  of  two  years  without  leave  from  the  governor, 
or  by  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power  ;  otherwise  it  is  held  for  life. 
The  right  of  appointing  or  removing  the  speaker  of  this  council  is  vested  in  the  gover- 
nor, who  is  nominated  by  the  king.  The  king  also  reserves  to  himself  the  power 
of  creating  dignities  or  titles  in  these  provinces,  and  of  conferring  on  them  the 
privilege  of  being  called  to  a  seat  in  the  legislative  council  of  this  province. 

By  the  royal  authority  the  governor  is  authorized  to  call  a  House  of  Assembly, 
the  members  of  which  are  chosen  like  those  of  our  House  of  Commons.  Those  for 
the  county  or  circle,  are  elected  by  persons  possessing  landed  property  to  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  forty  shillings  or  upwards,  and  those  for  the  towns  by  such  as  are  either 
possessed  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  a  piece  of  ground  of  not  less  yearly  value  than 
£5,  or  who  have  lived  one  year  in  the  place,  and  paid  an  annual  rent  of  not  less  than 
£\0.  The  council  and  assembly  must  be  convoked  once  a  year,  and  each  legisla- 
ture continues  for  four  years  unless  previously  dissolved.  All  the  acts  of  these 
legislative  bodies  must  be  either  confirmed  by  the  governor,  or  reserved  for  the  royal 
assent  before  they  can  become  laws,  and  the  king  may  declare  his  disallowance  of  any 
of  these  provincial  acts  within  two  years  after  its  reception  in  England. 

A  court  of  civil  jurisdiction,  composed  of  the  governor  and  the  executive  council, 
was  also  created  by  the  same  act  of  the  31st  of  George  III.,  for  hearing  and  deciding 
upon  any  appeals  from  the  courts  of  Law,  established  in  both  provinces.  An  appeal 
from  this  court  also  lies  to  the  king  in  council.  The  laws  are  severe,  but  tempered 
with  so  much  lenity  in  their  administration,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  singular  saying 
among  the  people,  that  "  it  requires  great  interest  for  a  man  to  be  hung  in  Canada."  An 
act  was  also  passed  in  1794,  for  the  division  of  Canada  into  districts,  and  for  increasing 
the  number  of  the  judges.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  courts  of  Judicature  in  Quebec 
and  Montreal  are  now  composed  of  a  chief  justice,  and  three  puisne  judges.  Those 
of  Three  Rivers  and  Gaspe,  have  one  judge  each.  The  privileges  of  the  chase  and 
fishery  are  extended  to  all  persons.  The  taxes  are  chiefly  derived  from  duties  upon 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  other  imports,  and  are  by  no  means  burdensome. 

Complete  toleration  is  allowed  on  the  subject  of  Religion,  and  no  disqualifica- 
tion for  any  office  is  experienced,  nor  any  political  privilege  is  forfeited,  on  account 
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of  religion.  A  great  proportion  of  the  population,  being  the  descendants  of  the  French 
settlers,  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  there  are  also  Protestant  establishments  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  dissenters  of  various  denominations.  The  governor,  upon 
being  so  authorized  by  his  majesty,  and  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  may  erect  par- 
sonages and  endow  them,  he  may  also  present  incumbents,  all  of  whom,  however,  are 
subject  to  the  Protestant  bishop. 

Education  and  learning  are  deficient  among  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
and  the  means  of  instruction  very  limited.  Few  of  the  native  Canadians  can  either 
read  or  write,  and  the  members  of  the  national  assemblies  are  sometimes  destitute  of 
these  qualifications.  The  principal  Language  is  French,  which  has  been  considered 
as  more  pure  than  the  dialect  of  any  other  colonial  district.  This  arose  from  a 
number  of  officers  and  others  of  the  higher  classes  being  among  the  original  settlers. 
Not  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  speak  English.  Literature,  Arts, 
and  Sciences,  must  necessarily  be  in  their  infancy,  for  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  kept  the  people  ignorant,  and  both  printing-presses  and  books  were 
scarcely  known  in  the  country  till  after  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The 
general  levity  and  dissipation  that  prevailed  in  society  was  also  an  insuperable  bar 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  indeed  the  Canadians  appear  never  to  have  mani- 
fested either  inclination  or  ability  to  emerge  from  the  state  of  ignorance  and  dissipa- 
tion in  which  they  were  involved. 

The  Canadians  have  been  divided  into  four  classes.  Those  belonging  to  the 
church  and  other  religious  orders,  the  nobles  or  seigneurs,  the  merchants,  and  the 
occupiers  of  the  land,  or  habitants.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  more  distinguished 
for  devotion  and  benevolence  than  for  learning  or  genius.  They  are  regular  in  the 
performance  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  less  bigoted  than  in  other  countries 
where  the  same  religion  prevails.  Many  circumstances  conspire  to  render  the  higher 
classes  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  provincial  parts  of  France  and  England,  but  the 
habitants  differ  from  both.  Mr.  Heriot,  who  was  Deputy  Post-Master-General  of 
British  North  America,  describes  them  as  "  honest,  hospitable,  religious,  inoffensive, 
uninformed,  possessing  much  simplicity.  Indolent,  attached  to  ancient  prejudices, 
and  limiting  their  exertions  to  an  acquisition  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  neglect 
the  conveniences.  Their  propensity  to  a  state  of  inaction  retains  many  of  them  in 
poverty,  but  as  their  wants  are  circumscribed,  they  are  happy.  Contentment  of  mind 
and  mildness  of  disposition,  seem  to  be  the  leading  features  in  their  character.  Their 
address  to  strangers  is  more  polite  and  unembarrassed  than  that  of  any  peasantry  in 
the  world.  Rusticity,  either  in  manners  or  in  language,  is  unknown,  even  to  those 
who  reside  in  situations  the  most  remote  from  the  towns.  They  have  little  incli- 
nation for  novelty  or  improvement,  and  exhibit  no  great  portion  of  genius,  which  may 
perhaps  be  in  some  degree  attributed  to  a  want  of  education,  of  examples  to  pursue, 
and  of  opportunities  to  excite  emulation,  or  to  unfold  the  latent  qualities  of  the  mind. 

"  The  constitution,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  is  healthy  and  robust,  and  they  can 
with  patience  and  resolution  encounter  great  fatigues,  when  necessity  calls  for  exertion. 
Both  men  and  women  frequently  live  to  an  advanced  period  of  life,  but  they  soon  look 
old,  and  their  strength  is  not  of  long  duration.  Many  of  the  women  are  handsome 
when  young,  but  as  they  partake  of  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  expose  themselves  upon 
all  occasions  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  they  soon  become  of  a  sallow  hue,  and  of 
a  masculine  form.  Each  family  can  supply  its  wants  from  its  own  resources.  They 
manufacture  their  own  linen  and  woollen-stuffs,  tan  the  hides  of  their  cattle,  make 
shoes  and  stockings,  are  their  own  carpenters,  masons,  wheelers,  and  tailors.  They 
are  sufficiently  intelligent  as  to  objects  which  relate  to  their  own  interest,  and  are 
seldom  liable  to  be  over-reached. 

"  They  are,  with  some  degree  of  justice,  taxed  with  ingratitude,  but  this  may  per- 
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haps  proceed  from  their  natural  levity.  They  are  bad  servants,  because  indolence 
and  a  spirit  of  independence  make  the  yoke  of  subjection,  however  light,  appear  to 
them  burdensome  and  unpleasant.  They  who  are  masters,  are,  on  the  contrary,  kind 
and  indulgent  to  their  domestics.  Accustomed  to  concern  themselves  only  in  their 
own  affairs,  they  are  not  remarkable  for  constancy  in  friendship." 

Winter  is  the  season  of  general  amusement  in  Canada.  No  sooner  does  the  clear 
frosty  weather  set  in,  than  all  thoughts  of  business  are  laid  aside,  and  everyone  devotes 
himself  to  pleasure.  The  people  meet  at  each  others  houses,  and  pass  the  day  in 
convivial  parties,  or  in  beguiling  the  time  with  dancing,  card-playing,  and  other  social 
entertainment.  By  means  of  their  Carioles,  or  sledges,  they  travel  from  place  to  place, 
with  great  celerity,  for  so  light  is  the  draft  of  one  of  these  carriages,  and  so  favourable 
the  season  to  the  vigour  of  the  horses,  that  a  single  horse  will  sometimes  travel  80 
miles  a  day.  The  Canadian  Cariole  is  made  to  hold  two  persons  and  the  driver,  and 
is  usually  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  when  two  are  used  they  are  always  placedone  before 
the  other,  as  the  tracks  in  the  snow  do  not  allow  them  to  go  abreast.  The  shape 
of  the  Cariole  varies  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner,  and  frequently  resembles 
the  body  of  a  single  horse  chaise,  placed  upon  two  iron  runners.  Open  ones  are  com- 
monly preferred,  for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  using  them  consists  in  seeing  and  being 
seen,  and  the  ladies  always  go  out  dressed  in  rich  furs.  These  vehicles  glide  so 
smoothly  and  silently  over  the  snow,  that  bells  are  attached  to  the  horse  to  announce 
his  approach,  and  prevent  accidents.  The  sound  of  these  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  seem  to  impart  universal  cheerfulness  to  all  these  travelling  expeditions,  and 
though  the  cold  is  so  intense,  the  inhabitants  never  appear  to  suffer  from  it,  as  experi- 
ence has  taught  them  to  guard  against  it  effectually.  They  never  go  out  without 
wrapping  themselves  in  furs  from  head  to  foot.  Their  caps  entirely  cover  their  ears, 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  face,  leaving  nothing  exposed  but 
the  eyes  and  nose.  Their  large  thick  cloaks  completely  secure  the  body,  besides  which 
they  wear  gloves,  muffs,  and  shoes  of  fur. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  the  habitants  kill  hogs,  cattle,  and  poultry, 
sufficient  to  last  them  till  spring,  as  well  a9  to  supply  the  markets  for  that  period. 
The  carcases  of  these  they  either  store  in  the  garrets  of  the  houses,  where  they  soon 
become  thoroughly  frozen,  and  keep  without  injury,  or  bury  them  in  the  ground  and 
cover  them  with  heaps  of  snow,  whence  they  dig  them  out  as  they  are  wanted. 
Vegetables  are  also  kept  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  the  season  when  the  markets 
are  best  supplied,  as  the  stores  are  then  the  most  abundant,  the  conveyance  the  most 
expeditious,  and  the  farmers  have  most  leisure  to  attend  them. 

Various  native  tribes  wander  over  immense  tracts  included  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  British  Possessions  ;  but  these  will  be  more  appropriately  described 
under  the  head  of  Native  Tribes. 

The  chief  Natural  Curiosities  of  these  regions  are  their  stupendous  water- 
falls, which  do  not  merely  consist  of  a  single  stream  precipitated  amidst  the  charms 
of  picturesque  beauty  from  hill  to  valley,  but  of  vast  rivers  plunging  from  broken 
mountains  into  immense  basins,  obscuring  the  atmosphere  by  the  volumes  of  their 
vapour,  and  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  Among  the  most  noted  of  these 
are  the  falls  of  Montmorenci,  Chaudiere,  and  Niagara.  The  first  is  formed  by  the 
river  of  that  name,  near  its  entrance  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  five  miles  north 
of  Quebec.  It  consists  of  a  perpendicular  cataract  of  220  feet  in  depth,  and  about 
50  in  width.  The  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  scene  is  said  to  be  altogether  incon- 
ceivable, except  by  the  spectator  as  he  approaches  the  foot  of  the  stream.  The  waters 
of  the  fall  appear  like  a  snow-white  foam,  and  are  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  vapour. 
The  beautiful  falls  of  Chaudiere  are  also  situated  a  few  miles  from  Quebec,  in  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  in  that  part  is  about  240  yards  wide,  and  the  fall  is 
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»i    „  inn  fppt  neroendicular.     The  scenery  that  surrounds  the  whole  is  grand 

"nTiinposin™  the  S3* wood,  and  extensiv/streams  exhibiting  Nature  .  all  her 

Prfm  WriTtoAese  however,  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  Niagara,  between  lakes 

P  u  3d  Ontario      Tlu.y  have  been  represented  by  travellers  as  among    he  most      , 

Erie  and  Ontauo.     "M  "  J  ^      „ At  Queenstown,  seven  miles  from 

^7Plt^^^"T^™U  -^ed  with  the  rushing  of  the  river, 
the   all,   says  kieutenam nai i,  whUe  cloud  ,10venng  over 

2?  W  na£  S  taSSS  tt£ri>  a  wooded  cliff.   The  rapids  are  beheld  on 
"  S^XbSk^ttoWplt^  the  »™  Palpitates  itself  into  the 

SStaJ^l«3?&S3i;  scene.  *!&  waters  appear  to  ponr  fron,  the 

of  clusters  of  isicles,  similar  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.     Some >  parts  of  the  falls  aie 
consolidated  into  fluted  columns,  and  the  river  above  »J™V^l^i0^£ 

CTS  '^K&E-  —  woTds^hich  environ  this  stopendo     =,  the 
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cence,  and  the  swift  agitation  of  the  dashing  waves  below,  the  solemn  and  tremendous 
noise,  with  volumes  of  vapour  darting  upwards  in  the  air,  which  the  simultaneous 
report  and  smoke  of  a  thousand  cannon  could  scarcely  equal,  irresistibly  tend  to 
impress  the  imagination  with  such  a  train  of  sublime  sensations,  as  few  other  combi- 
nations of  natural  objects  are  capable  of  producing,  and  which  terror,  lest  the  trea- 
cherous rock  should  crumble  beneath  the  feet,  by  no  means  contributes  to  diminish." 

ISLANDS. 

Some  important  Islands  are  included  in  these  possessions,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  St.  John,  Anticosti,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
Newfoundland  may  be  classed  among  islands  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  its  soil 
and  climate  as  far  as  have  yet  been  explored,  are  much  inferior  in  their  qualities 
to  those  of  most  others  of  equal  size.  It  forms  a  kind  of  irregular  triangle,  all  sides  of 
which  are  deeply  indented  by  the  sea.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south,  is  about  125 
leagues,  and  from  east  to  west  nearly  100.  It  is  situated  between  46°  and  52°  of  north 
latitude,  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  being  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  southern  part  of  Labrador.  Bordered  by  dark 
and  gloomy  rocks,  it  exhibits  a  bleak  and  barren  appearance.  On  a  near  approach 
its  soil  is  found  to  correspond  with  its  uninviting  exterior,  its  features  often  rising  in 
all  the  nakedness  of  sterility.  Newfoundland  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot,  as  already 
mentioned,  but  no  benefit  was  derived  from  it  for  many  years.  Numerous  bays  indent 
the  coast,  among  which  two  on  the  east,  Trinity  and  Conception,  are  spacious  and 
convenient. 

Near  the  latter  is  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  which  is  extensive,  secure,  and  well 
fortified.  At  a  league  distance  from  the  coast,  no  opening  is  perceptible,  and  a  white 
tower,  built  on  a  rocky  eminence,  seems  rather  to  warn  strangers  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  the  coast,  than  to  invite  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Heath,  juniper,  and  wild  spruce,  sparingly  cover  the  rocky  surface,  near  the 
shores,  while  the  interior  is  clothed  in  woods  of  an  inferior  quality,  chiefly  composed 
of  pines  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  though  their  growth  is  larger  in  the  vallies. 
The  animals  found  on  this  island  are  foxes,  porcupines,  hares,  squirrels,  lynxes,  otters, 
beavers,  wolves,  and  bears.  The  species  of  dog  so  well  known  in  this  country  by  the 
name  of  the  islandisalsoanative.  The  birds  include  partridges,  snipes,  woodcocks, fal- 
cons,geese,  ducks,  and  penguins.  Fish  of  various  kinds  abound  in  the  bays  and  rivers, 
as  salmon,  eels,  herrings,  mackarel,  plaice,  trout,  and  many  shell-fish,  while  the  well 
known  banks  off  the  shore  afford  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cod. 

Whether  Newfoundland  anciently  maintained  an  aboriginal  population  is  uncer- 
tain. The  Esquimaux  are  the  only  people  who  have  been  discovered  on  it,  but  their 
native  country  is  Labrador,  on  the  north  side  of  the  strait  of  Bellisle,  where  they  pass 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  roaming  in  small  detached  partiesover  its  trackless  wilds. 
Manyplaces  on  thecoast  are  now  peopled  both  by  Europeans  and  Americans,  principally 
from  England  and  the  United  States.  They  are  generally  settled  in  villages  on  the 
shores  of  the  principal  bays,  where  the  nature  of  the  country  is  best  adapted  for  them. 
The  universal  business  of  the  island  is  the  cod  fishery,  carried  on  upon  the  immense 
banks  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  besides  their  dwellings,  they  have  offices,  and 
storehouses  for  laying  up  the  fish,  as  well  as  scaffolding  for  drying  them.  St.  John's 
is  the  chief  town,  and  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  coast.  Its 
harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  island,  with  from  10  to  17  fathoms  water.  The 
town  was  indifferently  built,  and  contained  a  church,  a  hospital,  and  two  or  three 
chapels,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  has  lately  been  burnt,  and  immense  property 
destroyed.  The  English  and  French  long  occupied  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  it 
was  the  subject  of  frequent  disrates  between  them,  till  it  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
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English  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  but  the  French  were  still  allowed  to  dry 
their  nets,  and  cure  their  fish  on  the  northern  shores,  and  by  the  last  treaty  they  are 
to  enjoy  the  fisheries  on  the  north  and  west  coasts,  while  the  people  of  the  United 
States  possess  the  same  privilege  as  before  their  independence.  What  is  called 
the  bank  of  Newfoundland  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  mountain  under  water, 
about.  .'$.'30  miles  long-  and  75  broad.  Upon  this  the  depth  of  water  varies  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  shells,  and  frequented  by 
myriads  of  cod,  from  which  several  hundred  of  vessels  have  annually  been  loaded  for 
two  centuries,  yet  their  numbers  do  not  appear  to  be  diminished.  It  is  computed 
tlittt  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  together,  employ  3000  sail  of  small  craft  in 
this  fishery,  and  that  with  the  sailors  and  the  people  on  shore,  who  cure  and  pack  the 
fish,  not  less  than  100,000  individuals  are  usually  occupied.  St.  Paul  is  a  small 
island  off  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  contiguity 
to  the  fishing  stations. 

Cape  Breton  lies  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is 
only  separated  from  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  a  narrow 
strait  called  the  Gut  of  Canso.  Its  length  exceeds  100  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  about  20  to  80.  With  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  St.  Paul,  it  forms  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  and  it  is  so  deeply  indented  with  bays, 
that  it  is  almost  divided  into  two  parts.  The  soil  is  mostly  swampy,  or  covered  with 
light  moss,  and  but  ill  adapted  for  cultivation.  On  some  of  the  most  productive 
parts,  towards  the  south,  corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  raised.  Coal  and  gypsum  have 
been  found.  The  chief  harbours  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  while  the  southern 
coast  is  low,  and  the  northern  elevated  and  almost  inaccessible.  The  harbour  of 
Louisbourg,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  a  winding  bay,  extending  four  leagues  into  the 
country,  and  has  every  where  good  anchorage.  The  harbour  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  island,  is  also  convenient  for  carrying  on  the  fishery.  Fish  abounds  off" 
its  coast,  and  the  fishery  with  the  working  of  the  coal-mines  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about  1000,  while  its  other  products 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  continent  Cape  Breton  was  merely 
resorted  to  by  fishermen  during  the  summer,  till  the  French  took  possession  of  it  in 
1713.  They  retained  it  till  1745,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  but  it  was  after- 
wards regained  by  the  French,  and  retaken  by  the  English  in  1758,  to  whom  it  was 
finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

The  island  of  St.  John  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, near  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  government  of  which  it  is  included.  It  is 
nearly  120  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  but  not  more  than  20  in  medial  breadth, 
and  in  one  place  two  opposite  bays  approach  within  four  miles  of  each  other.  Both 
the  north  and  south  coasts  are  deeply  indented  with  inlets  that  form  good  harbours. 
It  is  watered  by  several  small  rivers,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. The  island,  therefore,  yields  abundance  of  grain,  and  suports  a  population  of 
about  1000  individuals.  The  capital  is  Charlotte  Town,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  While  this  island  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  great 
attention  was  paid  to  its  cultivation,  and  it  was  denominated  the  granary  of  Canada, 
and  supplied  great  quantities  of  both  grain  and  cattle. 

When  Cape  Breton  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  174.0,  St.  John's  submitted 
without  opposition,  and  it  is  said  at  that  time  to  have  contained  10,000  cattle.  The 
rivers  and  adjacent  seas  abound  with  fish.  There  are  also  several  small  towns  besides 
thy  capital. 

Anticosti  is  situated  in  the  same  gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
the  entrance  of  which  it  divides  into  two  channels.  The  southern  one  is  the  widest, 
and  most  frequented.    Anticosti  extends  from  east  to  west  through  about  120  miles, 
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but  its  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  30.  The  country  is  flat  near  the  coasts, 
but  rises  towards  the  interior,  though  it  is  not  much  elevated.  It  is  of  little  value, 
as  the  soil  is  barren,  the  timber  inferior,  and  the  whole  coast  does  not  afford  a 
single  harbour  where  a  vessel  can  remain  in  safety.  It  is  within  the  government  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  only  fixed  inhabitants  are  two  persons,  who  are  appointed  to 
reside  at  different  places,  where  supplies  of  provisions  are  kept,  for  such  as  may 
unfortunately  be  wrecked  on  this  shore.  A  few  savages  sometimes  winter  there  for 
the  purpose  of  the  chase. 

The  Magdalen  Islands,  form  a  small  group  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  situ- 
ated about  40  miles  north-west  of  theisleof  CapeBreton.  Theyare  of  little  value,except 
for  the  fishing,  and  they  are  thinly  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  persons,  who  are  all 
employed  in  that  pursuit. — Another  cluster  of  islands  is  situated  near  the  entrance  of 
Hudson's  Bay, and  the  large  island  of  Southampton,  in  the  northern  part  of  that  sea  ; 
but  the  remote  situation  and  inhospitable  climate  of  those  regions  deprive  them  of 
all  value. — Captain  Parry  also  discovered  a  numerous  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  in  August  1819,  to  which  he  gave  the  genera!  name  of  North  Georgia,  dis- 
tinguishing the  principal  islands  by  the  names  of  individuals.  The  largest  of  them  he 
called  Melville  Isla?id,  and  under  the  shelter  of  which  the  ships  cast  anchor  for  the 
first  time  after  quitting  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  It  was  also  in  a  bay  on  the  south-east 
part  of  this  island,  that  the  vessels  were  laid  up  for  the  winter.  After  having  passed 
this  dreary  period,  Captains  Parry  and  Sabitfe,  with  a  party  of  officers  and  men,  set 
off  at  the  end  of  the  following  May  to  make  a  tour  of  the  island,  and  after  an  absence 
of  a  fortnight,  returned  to  the  ships.  The  vegetable  productions  they  saw  in  their  excur- 
sion, were  the  dwarf  willow,  sorrel,  poppy,  and  saxifrage.  A  single  ranunculus  in 
full  blossom  was  found  by  Captain  Sabine,  literally  wasting  "  its  sweetness  in  the 
desert  air."  The  animals  were  wolves,  bears,  foxes,  deer,  the  musk-ox,  and  ounce, 
swallows,  ducks,  geese,  plovers,  and  ptarmigans,  with  some  of  which  they  occasion- 
ally varied  their  fare.     The  other  islands  were  rather  seen  at  a  distance  than  closely 
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THE  name  of  this  territorial  division  of  the  New  World  is  derived  from  the  federal 
union  of  the  various  states  it  includes.  Unlike  most  civilized  nations  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  these  people  have  not  to  trace  their  origin  to  obscure  or  fabulous  ages. 
They  sprang  from  a  few  colonists  who  established  tnemselves  in  this  transatlantic 
wilderness  at  a  recent  period,  and  when  they  shook  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
parent  State,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  federative  union,  preserving  the  identity 
of  each  state,  while  they  consolidated  the  social  compact,  and  secured  their  mutual 
defence. 

All  the  central  parts  of  North  America  are  now  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  United  States,  which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the 
Pacific.  As  Florida  has  lately  been  annexed  to  the  Republic,  the  country  now 
stretches  from  the  25th  to  the  49th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  65th  to 
about  the  125th  degrees  of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  general  Boun- 
daries are,  therefore,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
British  Possessions,  on  the  north,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south ;  the  Spanish 
dominions  on  the  south-west ;  and  the  northern  Pacific,  on  the  west. 

From  the  southern  point  of  Florida  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  district  of 
Maine,  a  line  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  country  will  include  at  least  25  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  about  1750  English  miles.  From  the  same  point  to  the  Pacific,  a  direct 
line  will  embrace  a  distance  equal  to  40  degrees  of  latitude,  or  nearly  2800  miles, 
while  the  breadth  along  the  northern  confines  is  about  60  degrees  of  longitude,  which 
being  estimated  on  the  48th  parallel,  where  each  degree  is  equivalent  to  46-3  English 
miles,  the  whole  breadth  will  be  nearly  2780  miles.  Including  all  the  recent  acqui- 
sitions, its  superficial  extent  has  been  stated  at  three  hundred  millions  of  square  miles. 
The  Population  spread  over  this  immense  territory,  in  181 7,  was  10,405,550.  From 
the  different  enumerations  made  according  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  it  appears  that 
the  annual  increase  of  this  population  is  about  three  per  cent.  This  will,  therefore, 
give  an  augmentation  of  nearly  1,248,670,  since  that  period,  which,  being  added  to 
the  former  number,  we  shall  have  11,654.220  for  the  population  at  the  close  of  1821. 
As  the  last  four  years,  however,  have  been  a  period  of  active  emigration,  the  whole 
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number  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  these  States,  may  be  estimated  at 
12  millions.  This  gives  a  comparative  population  of  only  about  Jour  persons  to 
each  square  mile  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  immense  territory  is  still  an  unculti- 
vated forest. 

The  aborigines,  who  are  widely  scattered  over  this  region,  originally  sprung  from 
the  same  source  as  the  other  savages  of  this  hemisphere,  while  the  civilized  parts 
of  the  inhabitants  have  principally  descended  from  a  few  families  who  were  detached 
from  the  great  mass  of  European  population,  and  left  to  their  own  resources  on  the 
borders  of  this  vast  wilderness.  This  nucleus  of  civilized  society,  which  at  first 
appeared  only  as  a  bright  speck  on  the  western  horizon,  encompassed  by  all  the 
wildness  of  Nature,  and  all  the  ferocity  of  savage  life,  has  expanded  into  a  mighty 
empire,  that  has  taken  its  place  among  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  world.  The 
following  list,  which  is  given  in  Morse's  American  Geography,  shows  by  whom  the 
chief  European  settlements  were  made,  their  respective  situations,  and  the  time 
when  they  took  place. 

Names  of  Places.  fVhen  settled.         By  whom. 

Virginia    June  10,    1610     By  Lord  Delaware. 

Newfoundland    June  1610     By  Governor  John  Grey. 

New  York    1 about  1614  By  the  Dutch. 

New  Jersey  J  ' 

Plymouth 1 620  By  part  of  Mr.  Robinson's  congregation. 

New  Hampshire    1623  By  a  small  English  colony  near  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  river. 

Delaware          1     j  627  fi      he  gwedes  and  philanders. 

rennyslvania    J  J 

Massachusett's  Bay 1 628  By  Captain  John  Endicot  and  Company. 

Maryland    1633  By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  company  of  Roman  catholics. 

„  ,.     .  .  .„.  f  Bv  Mr.  Fenwick,  at  Saybrook,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 

Connecticut 1 63o  <     •  ■  '  ' 

I      river. 

Rhode  Island ]  635     By  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  and  his  persecuted  brethren. 

rGranted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  Charles  II.,    and  made  a  dis- 
New  Jersey   1 664 <      tinct  government,  and  settled  some  time  before  this  by  the 

L     English. 

South  Carolina 1669     By  Governor  Sayle. 

Pennsylvania 1 682     By  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of  Quakers. 

v  rti  f      r  \      f  i-oa  /Erected  into  a   separate  government  j    settled  before  by  the 

a  °  lna a  l      English. 

Georgia 1 732     By  general  Oglethorp. 

Kentucky 1773     By  Colonel  Daniel  Boon. 

Vermont    about  1764     By  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and  other  parts  of  New  England. 

Territory  N.W.  of  Ohio  river    1787     By  the  Ohio  and  other  Companies. 

After  a  fluctuating  conflict  of  seven  years,  between  the  parent  state  and  her 
Transatlantic  colonies,  the  independence  of  the  latter  was  finally  ratified  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1783.  This  act  laid  the  basis  upon  which  succeeding  events  have 
been  rearing,  and  future  ages  will  doubtless  complete  the  superstructure  of  one  of 
the  most  important  empires  on  the  globe.  After  so  extraordinary  a  contest,  as  that 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  in  which  the  efforts  of  the  hostile  powers 
were  extensive  and  energetic,  some  years  elapsed,  and  some  internal  commotions 
took  place,  before  a  general  constitution  could  be  formed  for  the  government  of  the 
Federal  States.  This,  however,  was  effected,  and  received  by  all  the  States,  in 
January  1791,  though  at  different  periods  and  by  different  majorities.  Various  ac- 
cessions have  since  been  made  to  these  territories. 

We  have  already  stated  the  leading  features  of  the  Progressive  Geography 
of  these  central  regions  of  North  America,  in  the  General  View;  and  this  out- 
line, therefore,  only  remains  to  be  briefly  filled  up,  as  it  relates  to  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  American  Union.  Vast  tracts  have  likewise  been  acquired  towards 
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the  west,  either  by  conquest  or  right  of  discovery,  or  as  cessions  from  the  Indians. 
Tennessee  was  added  to  the  Union  in  1796,  and  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1802.  By  the 
treaty  of  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France  to  the  United 
States  (or fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  with  the  same  extent  as  when  it  was  obtained 
from  Spain  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  taken  possession  of  and  annexed  to  the 
Union  in  the  following  December.  Much  of  Louisiana  vva^  at  that  time  wholly  un- 
known, and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  left  the  extent  and  boundaries  to  be  ascertained 
from  a  variety  of  anterior  circumstances  and  agreements.  The  information  subse- 
quently gained,  as  well  as  the  changes  that  have  since  taken  place,  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  importance  of  the  question  respecting  its  limits.  In  its  most  confined 
extent,  it  includes  a  surface  equal  to  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  this,  not  of 
poor  or  sterile  land,  but  of  a  soil  remarkably  rich,  every  where  intersected  by  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  situated  in  the  most  favourjd  climate  in  the  world.  The  country 
traversed  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  has  been  claimed  by  right  of  discovery,  as 
far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Spaniards,  however, have  a  settlement  on  the  Bay  of  St. 
Francisco,  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Ocean,  about  6G0  miles  nouth  of  the  termination 
of  the  Columbia,  and  to  this  point  they  consider  their  possessions  as  extending.  Includ- 
ing most  of  these  newly-discovered  regions,Mr.  Warden,'m.  his  Statistical  and  Histori- 
cal Account  of  the  United  States,  gives  the  following  for  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana, 
as  claimed  by  the  American  government.  "  North,  by  the  49th  degree  of  latitude, 
which,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  the  ancient  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  English  possessions  and  Louisiana.  South,  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  East 
bv  the  river  Perdio  ;  West,  by  the  Rio  Colorado  of  Texas  (which  was  also  the  boun- 
dary according  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;)  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Bernard  to  its  source,  thence  along  the  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  the 
waters  that  flow  into  the  Rio  del  Norte,  from  those  that  fail  into  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri."  These  limits  inciude  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles.  Michigan 
territory  was  formed  in  1305.  The  North-v/est  territory  has  been  chiefly  acquired 
from  the  Indians,  by  cession,  but  it  contains  scarcely  any  white  inhabitants. 

The  Missouri  territory  wa3  annexed  in  1812;  Indiana,  in  1816  ;  the  Mississippi, 
in  1817  (now  divided  into  two  parts,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  ;)  while  the  Illinois 
territory  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  Union  in  1818.  The  Floridas  have  since 
i>een  purchased  from  Spain  for  Jive  millions  of  dollars. 

The  dominions  of  the  United  States  now  include  the  following  divisions,  to 
which  their  area  in  square  miles,  their  population,  the  number  of  members  each  sends 
to  Congress,  and  the  chief  towns  are  annexed.  The  States  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
are  those  in  which  slavery  is  still  allowed. 

States.  Area.  Population,  1817.     Mem.  to  Con.  Chief  Towns. 

Maine   ")  32,628     318,647  \  ,,0  Portland 

1.  Massachusetts J       07250  ....  56  4,392  .    ..J  ....  Boston 

2.  New  Hampshire 9,-191     30.', 733  6  Portsmouth 

3.  Vermont   10,237     296,150  6  Windsor 

4.  Rhode  Island   1,580     98,721  2  Providence 

5.  New  York    55,000     1,486,739  27  New  York 

6.  Connecticut 4,000     349,568  7  Hartford 

7.  New  Jersey 6,600     3  15,822  6  Trenton 

8.  Pennsylvania    24,500     986, 194  ....      23  ....  Philadelphia 

9*Delaware 2,200     108,334  ....        2  Dover 

10*Maryland 10,800  ....  502,710     9     Baltimore 

ll.H'irginia    70,000  1,317,496     23  ....  Richmond 

12.  Ohio     40,000  394,752     6  ....  Columbus 

13.  Indiania    39,0^0  86,734     1      Jeffersonville 

l4.*Kentucky 40,   .0  ....  683,753      10 Lexington 

15*Tennessee 40,000  ....  489,624     6     Nashville 

16*North  Carolina    50,500  ....  701,224     13     Raleigh 

1 7. *South  Carolina 24,080    ....       564,785     9     ....     Charleston 
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States.  Area.  Population,  1817.    Mem.  to  Con.  Chief  Towns. 

18*Georgia 62,000  ....  408,567  6     Savannah 

1 9.*Louisiana 45,860  ....  108,923  ....  1     ....  New  Orleans 

20.*Mississippi 45,000  ....  104,550  ....1  .     ....  Natchez 

21.  Alabama  Territory 40,000  50,000  J    '     St.  Stephens 

22.  Illinois  Territory 58,000  39,000  ....             Raskaskia 

23.  Michigan  Territory 34,820  ....  9,743  ....  Detroit 

24.  North-west  Territory 147,000  ....         ..  ••  .... 

25.*Missouri  Territory 985,250  ....  68,794  ....  ....  St.  Louis 

26.  Country  between   the  Rocky  1    ^^^^ 

Mounts  and  Sea J 

27.  Columbia  district  and  City  of  \           n  ,,„.„  ,,, 

Washington ...f          ,0°  ""  37>892 Washington 

28.  Floridas     50,000  ....  40,000  ....  ""•  St.  Augustine. 

The  following  statement  has  lately  appeared  in  an  American  Paper,  and  shows 
the  progress  of  Population  for  the  last  20  years  in  a  few  of  the  Old  States.  In  many 
of  the  New  ones  it  has  been  much  greater. 

Census.  1S00                        1810  1820 

Connecticut 251,002  261,942  273,248 

New  York   586,050  939,049  1,379,989 

New  Jersey 211,149  ....  245,562  277.575 

Pennsvlvania 602,363  810,091  ....  1,046,844 

Delaware 64,270  72,647  72,749 

Maryland 340,704  ....  380,346  ....  407,300 

Though  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  widely  scattered,  it  is  in  general 
collected  in  groups,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervening  forests,  for  the  country 
still  presents  to  the  eye  of  an  European,  the  aspect  of  a  vast  wilderness.  When  M. 
Volney  visited  the  American  States  in  1796,  he  described  the  woods  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  to  the  sea-shores,  partially  interrupted  by  open  spaces,  and  small 
patches  of  cultivation,  as  surrounding  the  cities,  The  forests  become  thicker  as  we 
advance  into  the  interior.  Both  the  population  and  the  clearing  of  lands  have  rapidly 
increased  since  Volney  wrote,  but  a  late  traveller  describes  Connecticut,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  countries  of  the  Union,  as  having  half  its  surface  uncultivated. 
The  forests  are  in  many  places  divided  by  large  open  spaces,  called  prairies,  and  these, 
particularly  when  intersected  by  rivers,  become  the  chief  seats  of  population. 

The  Outlines  of  these  States  are  of  great  extent,  and  of  vast  importance.  The 
south  and  east  are  open  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  interspersed  with  numerous  harbours, 
bays,  estuaries,  and  creeks.  These  form  a  connexion  for  thousands  of  miles  between 
them  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  coast,  however,  is  more  distinguished 
for  its  inlets  than  its  promontories.  Until  the  late  acquisitions  incmded  the  penin- 
sula of  East  Florida,  the  only  prominent  parts  that  deserved  notice  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  were  Cape  Charles,  Cape  May,  and  Cape  Cod,  the  two  former  being  formed 
by  the  Bays  of  Chesapeak  and  Delaware.  The  chief  inlets  are  Apalache  Bay,  and 
some  other  smaller  openings  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  Pamlico  Sound,  Chesapeak, 
and  Delaware  Bays  between  the  35th  and  40th  parallels,  besides  the  Sound  on 
the  north  side  of  Long  Island,  the  opening  on  the  east  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Bay 
inclosed  by  Cape  Cod,  with  Penobscot,  and  the  great  inlet  between  the  district  of 
Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  called  Fundy.  From  the  top  of  this  last,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary ascends  the  river  St .  Croix,  towards  the  north-west,  to  its  source  in  the  elevated  ridge 
that  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ft  om  those  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  ocean.  The  crest  of  this  ridge  running  north-west,  then  forms  the 
boundary  line  to  the  most  north-western  source  of  the  Connecticut  river,  which  it 
follows  to  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude.  From  this  point  it  stretches  west  till  it  meets 
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the  river  St.  Lawrence,  unci  along  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  through 
the  middle  of  this  and  Lake  Erie,  and  then  along  the  river  St.  Clair,  which  connects 
lakes  Erie  and  Huron.  Itafterwards  intersects  this  lake  and  follows  the  straits  between 
it  and  lake  Superior,  the  northern  shores  of  which  it  skirts,  subsequently  rising 
towards  the  north  till  it  meets  the  lake  of  the  Woods.  Leaving  the  north-west  corner 
of  this,  it  proceeds  along  the  49th  parallel  to  the  Pacihc  Ocean.  This  boundary, 
which  divides  the  American  States  from  the  British  Possessions,  appeared  to  be  marked 
with  sufficient  precision  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  but  doubts  afterwards  arose  upon  the 
subject.  The  river  St.  Croix,  which  was  designed  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  district 
of  Maine,  was  found  to  have  three  branches,  and  it  therefore  became  a  subject  of 
discussion  which  led  to  its  principal  source.  Commissioners  were  in  consequence 
appointed  in  1794  to  determine  this  point.  But  the  line  of  heights  on  the  north- 
west of  that  district,  still  remained  undetermined,  as  well  as  some  other  points  in 
the  western  part  of  this  boundary.  These  were  brought  under  discussion  between  the 
two  powers  at  Ghent,  in  1814.  By  the  treaty  then  concluded,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  separating  line  should  extend  20  leagues  from  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  that  the  claim  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  islands  situated  in 
the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  into  which  the  St.  Croix  falls,  and  other  points,  should  be 
referred  to  Commissioners.  The  great  Lakes  through  which  the  line  of  demarcation 
passes,  contain  not  less  than  fifty  seven  islands,  twenty-four  of  which  are  in  Lake 
Ontario,  twelve  in  Lake  Erie,  five  in  St.  Clair,  nine  in  Lake  Huron,  and  seven  in 
Lake  Superior.  By  that  treaty  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  for  determining 
to  whom  these  islands,  both  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  in  the  western  Lakes,  should  belong. 

On  the  south-west,  great  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  American  States  and 
the  Spanish  territories,  is  an  arbitrary  line,  except  where  it  follows  the  course  of  some 
of  the  streams  that  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  Mississippi.  Towards  the  west 
it  is  not  very  definite,  but  is  generally  considered  as  terminating  on  the  western  shore 
at  the  Bay  of  St.  Francisco,  in  the  38th  degree  of  latitude. 

Comprised  within  such  extended  limits,  the  General  Surface  of  these  States, 
as  already  observed,  is  that  of  an  immense  desert,  feebly  encroached  upon  by  the 
labours  of  cultivation,  and  presenting  occasional  prairies,  or  open  spaces,  but  par- 
tially covered  with  trees  or  shrubs.  All  the  features  of  its  landscape  are  upon  a  larger 
scale  than  in  Europe.  The  mountains  are  in  general  more  extensive,  the  rivers  pour 
their  streams  through  longer  courses,  vales  spread  into  an  almost  immeasurable  ex- 
tent, forestsare  nearly  interminable,  and  lakes  expand  their  wide  surfaces  to  the  breeze. 
Towards  the  Atlantic,  the  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  regions,  the  Low- 
lands, the  Highlands,  and  the  Mountains.  The  first  extend  from  the  Ocean  to  the 
falls  of  the  great  rivers,  that  intersect  them,  and  are  about  90  miles  broad.  The 
Highlands  stretch  from  those  falls  to  the  base  of  the  great  range  of  Mountains,  called  by 
the  natives  the  Alleghany,or  Apalachian  chain.  West  of  these  mountains,  an  immense 
valley,  though  slightly  diversified  by  waving  eminences,  reaches  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  almost  the  great  lakes  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  country.  The 
chief  parts  of  this  expanse  are  watered  by  the  large  rivers  Ohio  and  Tennessee. 
Beyond  the  Mississippi,  the  country  may  be  considered  as  one  great  plain  stretching 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  these  dominions 
is  the  chain  called  the  Apalachian  Mountains.  These  traverse  it  from  Georgia  to  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  or  from  the  34th  to  the  42d  degree  of  latitude.  Their  direction 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they  separate  the  waters  that  flow 
towards  the  east  from  those  that  proceed  to  the  west.  The  whole  length  of  this  range 
is  about  y00  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  60  to  200.  The  highest  or  Alleghany  ridge, 
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preserves  nearly  an  equal  distance  of  250  miles  from  the  sea,  with  a  medium  height 
of  about  3000  feet  above  its  surface.  These  mountains  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
chains.  The  eastern  is  denominated  the  Blue  Mountains.  They  run  in  a  northern 
direction,  across  the  States  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  the  northern  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  southern  angle  of  New  York. 
The  distance  of  this  chain  from  the  line  of  coast  generally  exceeds  130  miles,  and  its 
base  is  nearly  1000  feet  higher  on  the  west  than  the  east  side.  The  western  ridge, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  is  more  particularly  applied,  is  broader 
and  more  elevated  than  the  eastern  branch,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Although  the  medium  height  of  this  chain  is  about  3000  feet,  some  parts  of  it 
fall  much  below,  and  others  ascend  greatly  above  that  elevation.  Many  of  the  highest 
points  have  been  ascertained,  either  by  barometrical  or  trigonometrical  measurement. 
Several  parts  of  it  have  also  received  different  names.  The  Green  Mountains  stretch 
from  Canada  through  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  for  about  400  miles. 
The  branch  in  New  Hampshire  is  called  the  WTiite  Mountains,  the  highest  points  of 
which  have  been  found  to  exceed  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  most  elevated  sum- 
mit in  Virginia  is  stated  at  less  than  3000,  and  in  South  Carolina,  at  4300,  while 
the  highest  peak  in  Georgia  is  less  than  2000.  This  great  chain,  which  intersects  the 
United  States,  is  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  other  tract  that  preserves  its  mountainous 
character,  through  so  great  an  extent  with  so  small  an  elevation,  about  one  half  of 
which  consists  in  the  height  of  the  mountains  above  their  base,  and  the  other  of  the 
adjoining  country  above  the  sea.  To  this  height  the  rise  is  almost  imperceptible  from 
the  ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  The  great  Rocky  chain,  which 
runs  through  the  western  division  of  these  states,  as  mentioned  in  the  General  View, 
has  been  very  little  explored.  It  rises  in  some  parts  to  the  height  of  about  9000 
feet,  and  separates  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific,  on  the  west,  from  those  that 
terminate  in  the  Mississippi  on  the  east. 

While  the  division  of  the  Surface  of  Europe  by  its  intersecting  chains,  and  the 
comparative  heights  of  these  mountains,  confine  its  Rivers  to  short  courses,  and 
increase  the  rapidity  of  their  currents,  the  wide  expanse  of  North  America,  and  the 
inferior  altitude  of  its  summits,  increase  the  length,  and  diminish  the  velocity  of  the 
trans-atlantic  streams.  They  are,  therefore,  navigable  to  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  sea  than  the  rivers  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  principal  of  these  rivers  have 
already  been  described,  but  several  others  .require  a  brief  notice.  The  Ohio,  though 
less  majestic  in  its  course  than  the  Missouri,  is  a  noble  stream,  and  less  interrupted 
in  its  navigation  than  many  others.  Its  general  width  is  about  600  yards,  though  in 
some  places  it  is  contracted  to  300,  and  in  others  expanded  to  1200.  Its  length  from 
Pittsburg,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela, 
including  its  windings,  is  stated  by  American  geographers  at  1188  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  streams  in  the  new  continent.  Its  winding  course  being 
through  an  immense  region  of  forests,  and  its  banks  affording  innumerable  situations 
for  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  give  it  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  "  La  Belle  Riviere" 
which  the  French  originally  bestowed  upon  it.  Since  then,  however,  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  its  environs  have  greatly  increased.  In  many  parts,  the  immense  forests  on 
its  borders  have  disappeared,  cultivation  spreads  its  smiling  aspect  in  its  stead,  nume- 
rous towns  and  villages  have  risen  on  its  shores,  and  the  busy  hum  of  men  is  heard 
where  the  roar  of  the  wild  beasts  alone  was  nightly  echoed  through  the  woods.  A 
vast  tract  of  country  is  connected  with  this  river  by  means  of  its  tributary  streams, 
fifteen  of  which  are  navigable,  and  many  of  them  flow  through  the  most  fertile  tracts 
of  the  United  States.  Its  general  course  is  towards  the  south  west,  but  extremely 
winding  and  circuitous.  The  principal  floods  take  place  in  the  spring,  when  the 
waters  rise  about  fifty-five  feet,  but  in  summer,  waggons  are  frequently  driven  across 
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some  of  the  shoals.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bradbury,  that  this  river 
derives  its  waters  from  the  whole  or  a  part  of  twelve  different  states,  and  that  its 
basin  includes  a  surface  of  198,464  square  miles,  which  is  about  tour  times  the  extent 
of  England  and  Wales.  This  surface  is  comprised  between  the  35th  and  43d  parallels, 
and  its  climate  is  one  of  the  best  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  support  and 
comfort  of  man.  The  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi  is  in  thirty-seven 
degrees.  . 

The  largest  of  the  rivers  that  enter  the  Ohio  is  the  Tennessee,  which  has  its 
source  inVirginia,  and  flows  about  1000  miles  between  the  south  and  the  west,  before 
it  swells  the  current  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  waters  of  the  numerous  tributary  streams 
collected  in  its  course.  It  is  navigable  for  about  250  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio. — Another  of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Ohio  is  the  Alleghany,  that 
rises  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  western  sides  of  the  range  of  that  name  Its  current  is 
rapid  and  clear,  and  navigable  for  about  200  miles,  from  the  point  where  iC  meets 
the  Monongahela,  and  their  union  forms  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahela  springs  from 
the  Laurel  Mountain  in  Virginia.  It  is  about  300  yards  wide,  and  navigalxi  for  boats, 
particularly  in  spring  and  autumn,  wh?n  it  is  covered  with  what  are  caned  trading 
and  family  boats,  the  former  loaded  with  flour,  cider,  whiskey,  apples,  and  various 
other  articles,  and  the  latter  carrying  furniture,  domestic  utensils,  and  agricultural 
implements  intended  for  Kentucky  and  New  Orleans. 

Another  of  the  principal  rivers  in  these  states,  and  the  most  considerable  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  is  the  Connecticut,  which  has  its  source  on  the  Land's 
Height,  above  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  Lowing  to  the  south,  divides  New 
Hampshire  from  Vermont,  crosses  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  opposite  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island.  The  length  of  this 
river  in  a  direct  line  from  its  source  to  its  termination  is  about  SCO  miles,  and  its 
width  in  some  places  exceeds  500  yards,  but  its  navigation  is  obstructed  about  130 
miles  from  its  mouth.— The  river  Hudson  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the  Connecticut. 
It  rises  in  the  high  lands  west  of  lake  Champlain,  and  proceeds  south  to  New  York 
Bay,  in  the  Atlantic,  from  which  it  affords  an  easy  and  safe  navigation  of  142  miles 
for  ships  to  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  for  c!oops  to  Albany,  about  twenty  miles 
higher.  The  river  Mohawk  discharges  itself  into  the  Hudson  a  few  miles  above  this 
latter  place. 

Proceeding  towards  the  south,  the  Delaware  rises  in  the  42d  decree  of  latitude, 
and  at  first  separates  New  York  from  Pennsylvania.  Afterwards  iiowing  between 
New  Jersey,  and  this  latter  stsrte,  it  enters  the  ocean  at  Delaware  Bay.  At  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  12  '.)  miles  from  the  tea,  the  tide  rises  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  river 
has  sufiicient  water  for  ships  of  the  line.  Sloops  go  up  thirty,  and  boats  a  hundred,  miles 
higher.  Two  of  the  principal  branches  of  this  river  ai  3  also  navigable  for  a  consider- 
able distance  from  their  confluence  with  it.  The  stats  of  New  York,  indeed,  is  so 
intersected  by  navigable  streams  that  scarcely  any  part  of  it  is  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  distant  from  one. 

The  river  Susquehannah  is  formed  by  two  great  branches,  the  one  of  which 
has  its  source  in  the  lake  of  Ostego,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  After  irregular  courses,  these  streams  meet 
at  Sunbury,  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  41st  degree  of  latitude.  From  this  point  the 
river  has  nearly  a  southern  direction  through  Pennsylvania  to  the  upper  extremity  of 
Chesapeak  Bay.  It  also  receives  several  large  streams  in  its  course,  and  is  a  mile  wide 
at  its  mouth,  but  the  rapids  obstruct  its  navigation  about  20  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Potomac  originates  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  below  the  southern  limits 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  intersecting  the  State  of  Virginia,  enters  the  .sea  near  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeak  Bay.    This  river  receives  considerable  additions,  and  becomes  a 
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large  stream  before  it  bursts  through  the  ridge  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  above 
Washington.  The  width  of  the  Potomac,  at  some  distance  from  the  Bay,  exceeds 
seven  miles,  and  at  the  modern  capital  of  the  United  States,  which  is  300  miles  from 
its  mouth,  it  has  sufficient  water  to  admit  large  vessels.  Thence,  by  means  of  canals 
that  run  along  the  falls,  above  George  Town,  it  is  navigable  for  230  miles  further. 
One  of  its  tributary  streams  is  also  navigable  for  100  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Potomac,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  about  600  miles. 

A  great  number  of  other  rivers  flow  from  the  south-east  side  of  the  Apalachian 
Mountains,  and  enter  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  Chesapeak  Bay  and  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  dominions.  One  of  the  principal  is  the  Savannah,  which  rises 
in  two  sources  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  chain,  near  the  northern  limits  of  Georgia, 
and  runs  south-east  to  the  Atlantic,  which  it  enters  below  the  city  of  Savannah,  to 
which  it  admits  large  ships,  and  vessels  of  seventy  tons  burden  for  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  further.  This  river  forms  the  boundary  between  the  states 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  conveying  the  produce 
of  these  states  to  the  sea. 

After  passing  the  promontory  of  East  Florida,  the  first  large  river  that  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the  Apalachicola  or  Chutahouche,\v\w\i  springs  from  the  Apa- 
lachian chain,  near  the  north-east  part  of  Georgia,  and  flows  in  a  south-west  direction 
for  about  300  miles,  after  which  it  winds  to  the  south  nearly  100  miles  more,  and 
then  falls  into  the  bay  of  Apalache,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Mexican  gulf. 
Several  large  streams  increase  the  magnitude  of  this  river,  and  render  it  navigable 
almost  to  its  source. — Beyond  this,  the  Pearl  River  rises  in  the  Mississippi  terri- 
tory, and  flows  south  through  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles  to  a  bay  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  navigable  for  about  150  miles,  but  the  navigation  is 
in  some  places  obstructed  by  floating  timber. 

Beyond  the  Pearl  River  commences  the  great  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
stretches  from  the  Mexican  gulf  nearly  to  the  northern  confines  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  watered  by  a  multiplicity  of  streams  tributary  to  this  "  Mother  of  Waters." 
Mr.  Bradbury  has  given  a  calculation  of  the  surface  included  in  this  basin.  Accord- 
ing to  his  estimate,  it  receives  its  supplies  from  not  fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  states, 
drawing  them  from  a  surface  of  1,344,779  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  twenty-eight 
times  the  extent  of  England  and  Wales. — A  few  of  the  principal  of  those  rivers  shall 
be  briefly  described. 

One  of  the  first  that  joins  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  as  we  ascend  the  stream, 
is  the  Red  River,  which  the  French  denominated  Riviere  Rouge,  from  the  colour  of 
its  waters,  imparted  by  the  red  sands  through  which  it  flows.  It  rises  on  the  Moun- 
tains of  New  Mexico,  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  after  flowing  14.50  miles,  chiefly  in  a 
south-east  direction, it  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  just  below  the  31st  degree  of  latitude, 
and  about  240  miles  above  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Near  its  termination,  the  Red 
River  is  400  yards  wide,  and  may  be  navigated,  by  loaded  boats,  for  about  950  miles 
during  the  time  of  high  water,  which  generally  lasts  from  January  to  June.  Some 
writers  have  asserted  that  it  may  be  navigated  much  further,  but  the  navigation  is  in 
some  places  prevented  by  shoals.  The  Red  River  receives  the  Washita,  and  some 
other  large  streams  from  the  north,  before  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi. 

Further  north,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Red  River,  is  the  Arkansas,  which  the 
French  call  Acansas.  It  rises  in  the  elevated  mountains  of  New  Spain,  near  the  40th 
parallel,  and  pursues  a  south-east  and  winding  course  for  more  than  2170  miles,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  nearly  420  miles  below  the  north  of  the  Ohio. 
From  its  outlet  to  the  mountains  is  a  space  of  at  least  1900  miles,  through  the  whole 
of  which  it  is  navigable,  but  beyond  this  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  rocks. 
According  to  Major  Pike,  who  explored  this   river  to  its  source,  it   receives  several 
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large  streams,  some  of  which  may  he  navigated  for  more  than  100  miles  from  their 
junction  with  the  Arkansas.  It  flows  through  a  pleasant  country  ahounding  in  mines, 
and  covered  with  herds  of  huffaloes,  elks,  and  deer.  A  little  ahove  this,  the  White 
River  also  joins  the  same  great  channel,  and  flows  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  Arkansas.  It  has  its  source  hetween  that  river  and  the  Missouri,  and  its  winding 
course  is  computed  at  700  miles,  600  of  which  have  been  navigated.  The  river  St. 
Francis  is  also  a  large  stream  rising  near  the  White  river,  and  flowing  almost  paral- 
lel to  it  till  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi.  Some  other  considerable  rivers  join  both  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  north  of  these,  but  they  are  less  known,  while  the  remote- 
ness of  their  situations,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  flowing  almost  wholly  through 
an  uninhabited  wilderness,  render  it  unnecessary  to  describe  them  further  than  just 
to  mention  the  two  following.  The  Illinois  is  a  large  stream  which  rises  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  above 
the  junction  of  the  Missouri.  The  Wabash  also  originates  in  the  same  region,  and 
flows  nearly  south  to  the  Ohio,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  great  tributary  branches. 

The  Columbia  is  the  principal  river  that  has  been  explored  on  the  west  side  of 
the  rocky  mountains,  from  which  it  issues  in  several  streams  that  form  a  river,  which 
proceeds  in  a  winding  channel  towards  the  west,  and  enters  the  sea,  in  the  46th 
degree  of  latitude,  after  completing  a  course  of  700  miles.  This  was  the  stream  down 
which  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  sailed  in  their  exploratory  voyage  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  but  it  had  previously  been  navigated  by  Mr.  Mackenzie.  These  adventurous 
travellers  entered  it  at  the  junction  of  the  Lewis  river,  where  it  is  960  yards  wide,  but 
it  soon  expands  to  a  much  greater  breadth. 

Below  this  there  are  only  three  portages,  the  one  of  a  few  yards,  and  the  others 
of  about  two  miles  each.  These  are  caused  by  the  approach  of  the  rocks  of  the  oppo- 
site banks,  which  render  the  stream  too  rapid  and  agitated  to  be  safely  navigated. 
The  tide  is  felt  in  the  Columbia  at  the  distance  of  180  miles  from  the  sea,  and  only  a 
few  miles  below  the  last  of  the  rapids.  Sloops  may  ascend  with  safety  as  high  as  the 
tide  runs,  and  vessels  of  300  tons  burden  can  go  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mult- 
nomah, which  is  one  of  its  largest  southern  branches.  The  banks  of  the  Columbia 
are  inhabited  by  Indians,  whose  chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  fishing,  particularly 
salmon,  Which  it  produces  in  astonishing  numbers.  The  water  is  so  clear  that  they 
may  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  15  or  20  feet. 

Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  bestowing  the  advantages  of  inland  navigation  on 
the  United  States.  Many  of  the  large  rivers  are  navigable  almost  to  their  sources, 
and  those  that  have  their  efflux  in  distant  points  frequently  approach  each  other  in 
some  part  of  their  course.  The  navigation  of  others  is  interrupted  by  rapids,  and  to 
connect  those  that  approach,  or  allow  vessels  to  pass  these  impediments,  many 
Canals  have  been  planned,  and  some  executed,  but  few  of  them  are  of  any  great 
extent.  Several  noble  plans  have  also  been  devised  for  improving  the  internal  com- 
munication both  by  extensive  canals  and  roads,  but  much  time  will  doubtless  elapse 
before  they  can  be  carried  into  effect. 

One  of  these  was  the  construction  of  a  great  canal  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  which  should  open  a  communication  for  vessels  from  Massachusetts  to 
North  Carolina.  This  was  to  extend  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  and 
the  estimated  expense  was  three  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
to  make  a  great  road  along  the  same  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  to  open 
communications  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Western  rivers,  across  the  moun- 
tains, by  improving  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  by  locks  and  canals,  where  neces- 
sary, and  connecting  them  by  great  roads  where  navigation  is  no  longer  practicable. 
It  has  likewise  been  suggested  to  open  an  inland  navigation,  between  the  Atlantic,  the 
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great  lakes,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  whole  expense  of  these  plans,  with  some 
other  improvements  of  a  local  nature,  was  computed  at  20  millions  of  dollars. 

Several  particular  canals  have  been  either  wholly  or  partially  finished. — The 
Delaware  and  Maryland  Canal,  which  was  to  extend  from  Welsh  point  on  the  Elk 
river,  to  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  has  been  partially  executed. 
A  canal  has  been  made  in  South  Carolina,  between  Sante  river  and  Cooper  river, 
which  falls  into  the  harbour  of  Charles.  Its  length  is  22  miles,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
extend  its  advantages  into  North  Carolina  by  cutting  a  canal  past  the  falls  into  the 
river  Catawba.  Richmond  Canal,  which  extends  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  falls 
in  James  river  to  the  tide-water  at  the  city  of  Richmond,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  was 
completed  in  1811,  at  an  expense  of  250,000  dollars.  It  has  13  locks.  Several  canals 
have  also  been  cut  for  avoiding  the  falls  in  the  river  Potomac  and  its  tributarystreams 
west  of  Washington.  The  Merrimac  Canal,  which  extends  from  the  river  Merrimac  to 
Boston, has  been  opened. 

The  Essex  Canal,  opposite  the  Patucket  falls,  four  miles  in  length,  is  also  finished. 
The  Middlesex  Canal,  which  opens  a  communication  between  that  river  and  Boston 
harbour,  is  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been  completed  in  the  United 
States.  Its  length  is  28  miles.  It  has  22  locks,  and  the  aqueduct  over  the  river 
Shawshine  is  280  feet  long.  The  whole  expense  was  550,000  dollars.  Several  other 
undertakings  of  this  kind  are  in  progress,  the  most  extensive  of  which  is  a  cut  from 
Reading,  on  the  Schuylkill  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Middletown  on  the  Susquehannah, 
which  is  a  distance  of  seventy-two  miles.  The  estimated  expense  is  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  hundreds  of  companies  for 
making  roads  have  been  incorporated  in  different  states,  and  many  thousand  miles  of 
roads  have  been  made.  In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  population  and  industry, 
both  canals  and  public  roads  will  undoubtedly  increase. 

All  the  principal  Lakes  that  border  on  the  northern  confines  of  these  states, 
have  already  been  described,  but  a  few  of  the  minor  class  require  a  brief  notice. — 
Lake  Champlain  is  situated  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  between  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Vermont.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  160  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  about  one  to  eighteen.  Its  northern  extremity  reaches  the  boundary  line  between 
the  American  and  the  British  possessions,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was 
the  scene  of  both  naval  and  military  engagements.  It  is  generally  frozen  from  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  ice  suddenly  thaws,  and  the  water 
rises  several  feet. — Lake  George  is  situated  on  the  south  of  lake  Champlain,  and 
is  thirty-six  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  seven  broad.  It  is  100  feet  higher  than  lake 
Champlain,  and  its  waters  rush  into  this  lake  bv  a  natural  channel,  which  forms  a 
communication  between  them.  Muddy  Lake,  between  lake  Huron  and  lake  George, 
is  30  miles  long,  and  contains  several  islands. 

Lake  Oneida,  south-east  of  lake  Ontario,  is  30  miles  long  and  five  broad.  It 
abounds  with  fish,  particularly  salmon,  pike,  and  eels,  and  so  plentiful  are  the  last, 
that  a  family  living  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  salts  forty  barrels  a  year.—  Seneca  Lake, 
on  which  the  flourishing  town  of  Geneva  stands,  is  44  miles  in  length,  and  from 
four  to  six  in  breadth.  Its  deep  waters  never  freeze.  It  abounds  in  fish  as  well  as  the 
Cayuga  Lake,  which  is  nearly  the  same  length,  and  lies  south  of  lake  Ontario.  A 
few  small  lakes  aiao  occur  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Maine,  and  in  some  of  the  other 
states,  but  they  are  generally  inferior  in  magnitude. 

To  forma  correct  idea  of  the  Climate  of  the  United  States,  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  country  must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
states  stretch  from  the  35th  to  the  44th  parallels,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
oceans,  that  they  are  traversed  by  long  ranges  of  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high, 
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and  washed  on  a  great  part  of  their  northern  borders  by  lakes  that  resemble  inland 
seas.  They  are  also  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  of  great  magnitude,  terminating 
in  bays  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  while  much  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  thick  forests,  and  near  the  Mexican  border  it  spreads  into  vast  plains  of  sand. 
With  such  an  extent,  and  diversity  of  surface,  the  possessions  of  the  United  States 
include  almost  every  variety  of  climate.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  winter  is  very 
severe,  and  the  snow  very  deep  for  three  or  four  months,  and  the  ice  upon  the  rivers 
and  lakes  strong  enough  to  bear  travelling  upon  with  horses.  The  heat  is  also  powerful 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer.  In  the  adjoining  states  the  winter  is  not  less  severe, 
hut.  it  is  of  shorter  continuance,  while  the  summer  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  north- 
ern districts, except  that  its  influence  is  felt  for  a  longer  period.  South  of  the  Potomac 
very  little  snow  falls ;  but  in  this  statement  we  do  not  include  the  Blue  mountains, 
where  the  height  of  the  situation  renders  the  cold  very  intense  for  several  weeks  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  while  the  southern  districts  of  Louisiana  approach  the  intensity 
of  a  tropical  climate. 

M.  Vplhey,  in  his  view  of  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  divides  the  country 
into  four  regions.  The  north-east  states,  from  the  hills  that  give  rise  to  the  riversDela- 
ware  and  Susqnehannah ;  the  middle  climate,  which  includes  the  southern  parts  of  the 
states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  as  far  as  the  river  Potomac  ;  the 
hot  climate,  which  comprises  the  southern  states,  the  flat  country  of  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
linas,and  Georgia,  to  the  29th  degree,  below  which  frost  is  never  experienced ;  and  the 
regions  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  including  the  state  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky,and  Ohio,  which  differ  in  their  climate  from  those  of  the  same  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  north-west  territory,  comprised  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi, as  well  as  between  that  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  also  presents  vari- 
eties not  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  parts  of  the  States.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  between 
the4lst  and  4.3  th  degrees,  the  temperature  is  lower  in  winter,  and  higherinsummer,than 
under  the  same  parallels  on  the  old  continent.  In  general,  in  all  the  states  beyond  the 
42d  degree,  which  corresponds  in  geographical  position  with  the  south  of  France  and  the 
north  of  Spain,  the  ground  is  sufficiently  covered  with  snow  for  several  months  of  the 
year  to  rentier  the  use  of  sledges  habitual,  yet  in  these  very  states  the  heat  of  summer 
sometimes  equals  that  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  or  the  Persian  gulf.  In  all  the  trans- 
atlantic regions  near  the  coast,  the  climate  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  changes. 
These  are  produced  by  the  variable  winds  that  come  from  the  Atlantic,  and  often 
change  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass,  and  then,  sweeping  over  a  high  and 
uncleared  country,  occasion  a  cold  so  great  that  the  waters  are  converted  into  ice  in 
a  k\v  hours,  while  the  atmosphere  seems  loaded  with  icy  particles,  into  which  the 
vapour  it  previously  contained  is  rapidly  transformed.  Through  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast,  where  the  cold  and  prevailing  wind  from  the  north-west  meets  with  warm 
currents  of  air  from  the  ocean,  these  changes  are  often  felt,  yet  they  are  the  most 
frequent  in  the  middle  states,  which  being  placed  between  two  opposite  atmospheres, 
that  of  the  pole  and  of  the  tropics,  are  the  centre  of  perpetual  contest  between  large 
masses  of  chilled  and  heated  air.  Dr.  Rush,  when  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, says,  it  "is  a  compound  of  most  of  the  climates  in  the  world.  Here  we  have 
the  moisture  of  Britain  in  the  spring,  the  heat  of  Africa  in  the  summer,  the  tempera- 
ture ot  Italy  in  June, the  sky  of  Egypt  in  the  autumn,  the  cold  and  snows  of  Norway, 
and  the  ice  of  Holland  in  the  winter,  the  tempests  (in  a  certain  degree)  of  the  West 
Indies  in  every  season,  and  the  variable  winds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain  in  every 
month  of  the  year."  This  variation  seems  to  be  greatest  in  January  and  February, 
ami  the  Dr.  mentions  instances  in  which  it  was  from  14  to  28  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  in  a  space  of  eighteen  hours.  Me  affirms  that  between  the  4th 
and  6th  of  Febrimry,  1788,  the  same  thermometer  fell  from  37°  to  4^°  below  0,  which 
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was  a  difference  in  a  few  hours  of  41|°.  Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  summer, 
piercing  cold  at  night  being  frequently  felt  after  a  sultry  day,  and  the  higher  the  ther- 
mometer rises  in  the  afternoon,  the  lower  it  generally  sinks  about  the  break  of  the 
following  day,  which  are  the  times  of  the  two  extremes.  After  a  day  in  which  the 
mercury  has  been  at  86°  and  even  at  y0J,  it  has  been  known  to  fall  at'- night  to  65°, 
and  sometimes  to  60°.  These  great  changes,  however,  generally  occur  at  the  time  of 
the  extremes,  for  when  the  thermometer  is  80°  in  the  day,  it  frequently  descends  to 
68°  at  night,  but  when  it  is  at  60°,  during  the  former  period,  it  seldom  sinks  below 
56°  during  the  latter. 

In  traversing  the  United  States  from  the  coast  to  the  crest  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  the  cold  of  the  climate  increases,  but  having  passed  the  summit  of  that 
ridge,  the  order  is  reversed,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  it  is  found  to  be  much 
warmer  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  This  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  On  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains the  south-west  wind  usually  blows  in  summer,  which  raises  the  temperature.  By 
comparing  the  places  where  certain  trees  anil  plants  growspontaneouslyon  theeast  and 
west  sides  of  the  mountains,  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  difference  of  about  three 
degrees  of  latitude,  in  favour  of  the  basins  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  as  the  same 
plants  flourish  three  degrees  further  north  in  the  western  regions  than  on  the  coast. 
Scientific  botanists,  however,  have  demonstrated  that  vegetation  depends  as  much 
upon  the  distribution  of  heat,  as  upon  its  absolute  quantity  ;  and  Dr.  Drake,  in  his 
"  Picture  of  Cincinnati"  has  shown  that,  it  is  more  in  this  fatter  particular  than  in 
the  former,  that  the  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  states  consists;  for 
the  mean  temperatures  indicated  by  the  thermometer  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  are  nearly  the  same.  Another  modification  of  climate  in  those  states 
appears  to  arise  from  the  great  lakes,  for  the  regions  stretching  along  their  southern 
borders,  has  the  same  temperature  as  the  tracts  three  degrees  further  south.  The 
effects  of  the  winds  that  cross  the  lakes  is  also  the  same  as  that  which  traverses  the 
ocean.  Both  bring  rain  on  the  shores  ;  while  the  winds  from  the  opposite  quarter 
are  generally  accompanied  with  fair  weather. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 
determined  by  the  heat  of  deep  wells,  as  well  as  by  the  thermometer,  has  been  thus 
stated. 

At  Rutland,  in  Vermont,  in  a  well  -15  feet  deep 44"  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

At  different  places  in  Massachusetts     49 

At  Philadelphia 53 

In  Virginia 57 

At  Charleston!! 63 

Notwithstanding  the  extremes  of  temperature,  and  the  sudden  changes  that  are 
experienced,  it  has  been  found  that  the  United  States  enjoy  a  greater  proportion  of 
unclouded  weather  than  most  countries  in  Europe.  The  severe  winter  cold  of  the 
northern  parts  is  not  inimical  to  longevity,  and  the  heats  of  summer  are  often  re- 
lieved by  storms  of  thunder  and  rain,  which  are  not  only  more  frequent  but  more 
heavy  than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  resemble  the  torrents  of  the  tropical 
regions  more  than  the  gentle  showers  in  Britain.  Numerous  observations  have  also 
proved  that  the  quantity  of  rain  is  greater  by  about  one-third,  in  the  United  States, 
than  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  By  comparing  twenty  cities  in  Europe,  it  was 
found  that,  on  an  average  of  many  years,  the  number  of  rainy  days  was  122  ;  while 
at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  there  were  only  88,  and  at  Salem  95.  The  mean 
quantities  of  rain  in  the  two  continents,  as  deduced  from  very  correct  observations, 
are  the  following  :  viz. 
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Iii  the  United  Stair*.  Inches.  In  Europe.  Inches. 

At  Charleston,   in  1795,   according  to  Dr.  1  .^  At  Petersburg     12+ 

Ramiay    J        J  Upsal    15 

At   Charleston,  mean   estimate  from  17501  a,*  Abo    <  25i 

to  1757    J  . * 

At  Williamsburg,  according  to  Mr.  J eflre-V  ._  London 11^ 

sou    /  4/  Paris 21+ 

At  Cambridge,    near  Boston,  according  to  \  ,»  ,  Utrecht      2 

Williams /  "  M        ... 

At  Andover,  in  Massachusetts 51  Marseilles     i-j 

AtSalem 35  Rome     30+ 

At  Rutland,  in  Vermont 41  Naples    37+ 

At  Philadelphia,  according  to  Dr.  Rush. .    .  30  Padua  .  35-1- 

At  Natchez,  according  to  Dunbar     39+  Dolosna  *  '  ^5 J 

At  Drayton,  mean  of  seven  years,  from  1 

1795  to  1802   J  ',0  Vienna 4-M 

At  Springmill  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  PhilaO  „9  In  Africa. 

delphia,  in  1787 J  *  At  Algiers    29+ 

M.  Volney  has  divided  the  Soil  of  the  American  States  into  five  distinct  regions ; 
hut  these  refer  rather  to  geological  structure  than  to  productive  power.  Under  the 
Granite  region  he  includes  all  the  north-east  part  as  far  west  as  the  River  Hudson, 
and  south  to  Long  Island.  The  Sand-stone  region  includes  the  mountains  that 
stretch  down  the  middle  of  those  states  south  of  the  former  district.  To  the  Cal- 
careous Lime-stone  region  he  assigns  all  the  western  part  of  the  country  from  the 
Apalachian  mountains  to  the  great  lakes,  in  one  direction,  and  from  the  river  Hud- 
son to  the  Mississippi  in  the  other,  descending  as  low  as  Natchez.  Under  the  region 
of  Sea-sand,  he  embraces  all  the  shore  from  Long  Island  to  Florida.  Its  inland 
boundary  is  a  ridge  of  granite,  which  runs  in  a  south-west  direction,  varying  from 
30  to  100  miles  from  the  sea.  This  ridge  constitutes  the  falls  of  the  rivers  that 
descend  into  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  the  boundary  of  the  sandy  region.  The  Allu- 
vial tract,  Volney  considers  as  comprising  the  undulating  country,  stretching  from 
these  falls  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  sand-stone,  or  granite.  The  same  allu- 
vial character  also  belongs  to  a  great  part  of  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Ohio,  and  other  large  rivers.  In  general,  along  the  coasts  of  America,  the 
soil  is  more  barren  than  that  of  the  interior,  where  the  spontaneous,  and  often 
luxuriant  vegetation,  having  been  suffered  to  decay  on  the  surface  for  ages,  has  not 
only  rendered  the  soil  light,  but  extremely  productive. 

Agriculture  has  ever  been,andmust  long  continue  to  be,  the  proper  business  of 
the  United  States.  Its  progress  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
has  been  great,  and  the  principles  of  the  art  have  become  objects  of  more  attention. 
Societies  have  been  formed  for  its  improvement,  and  several  useful  works  on  the 
subject  have  been  published.  Vast  tracts  have  been  cleared,  and  submitted  to  the 
process  of  tillage ;  but  immense  regions  still  remain  uncleared,  embracing  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate.  With  such  varied  powers,  the  American  states  are  ob- 
viously capable  of  yielding  most  of  the  vegetable  products  of  other  countries.  All 
the  common  kinds  of  grain,  rice,  maize,  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton,  with  the  grape, 
the  olive,  and  various  other  fruits,  are  reared  with  success.  The  culture  of  the  vine, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  so  extensive  as  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  seems  to 
warrant,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  western  territory,  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould 
rests  upon  a  calcareous  basis,  which  has  been  found  favourable  to  its  growth,  and 
the  climate  of  the  40th  degree  is  similar  to  the  -iSth  and  49th  on  the  old  continent. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  between  the  agricultural  systems  of 
England  and  America.  A  man  in  the  latter  country  spreads  his  labour  over  a  much 
greater  portion  of  land  than  can  be  allotted  to  an  individual  in  the  former.     The 
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science  of  agriculture  is  therefore  much  more  perfect  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  any  given  number  of  working  men  will  produce  more,  while  any  given 
number  of  acres  will  yield  less  in  America  than  in  England.  Wheat  is  the  staple 
product  of  the  middle  states,  and  in  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  it  has  been  adopted 
in  many  places,  instead  of  the  culture  of  tobacco,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  states 
for  that  of  cotton.  Great  quantities  are  annually  exported  either  as  grain  or  flour, 
and,  including  rice,  these  exports  have  amounted  to  the  value  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  shipped  at  different  ports,  in  a  single  year.  Rice  and  Indian  corn  are  the  staple 
articles  of  the  southern  states.  Much  of  the  rye  that  is  grown  is  either  made  into  bread 
for  home  consumption,  or  distilled  into  spirits  for  the  same  purpose.  Tobacco  and 
cotton  are  indigenous  plants,  and  are  largely  cultivated,  particularly  towards  the 
south.  Flax-seed  is  also  one  of  the  American  exports.  Animal  products  are  like- 
wise among  the  valuable  exports  of  the  American  soil,  as  beef,  pork,  hides,  cattle, 
sheep,  tallow,  &c.  From  Mr.  Pitkins'  Statistical  View  of  the  United  States,  it  appears, 
on  an  average  of  eight  years,  from  1803  to  1811,  that  the  produce  of  agriculture  con- 
stituted about  three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States.  The  lands  intended  for  sale  are  set  out  in  sections  of  one  square  mile,  or  640 
acres  each,  which  are  also  divided  into  quarter  sections  of  1 60  acres.  These  may  be 
purchased  at  the  land-office  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth  of  the 
money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  the  other  by  future  instalments, within 
five  years. 

Both  the  principal  vegetable  and  animal  productions  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  General  View.  The  forests  contain  a  great  number  of  indigenous  vegetables, 
stately  trees,  and  climbing  plants,  the  specific  description  of  which  is  a  botanical, 
rather  than  a  geographical  subject.  The  domestic  animals  are  of  the  same  kinds  as 
in  Europe,  whence  they  were  originally  imported. 

Most  of  the  common' metals  have  been  found  in  the  United  States,  but  none  of 
the  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  for  which  the  Spanish  possessions  are  so  distinguished 
have  yet  been  discovered.  Gold,  however,  has  been  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
Carolina,  and  silver  in  Virginia.  Copper  and  lead  are  obtained  in  several  places,  but 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Mineral  products  are  iron  and  coal.  Iron  has  been  procured 
in  various  states,  but  the  principal  works  are  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
where  they  are  supplied  with  both  bog  and  other  kinds  of  ore.  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania have  rich  stores  of  this  metal.  Coal  is  found  in  great,  abundance  on  both 
sides  of  James  river,  as  well  as  towards  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  That  obtained 
at  Pitsburg  is  of  very  superior  quality.  Mines,  however,  are  most  extensively  worked 
in  Virginia.  Stone-coal  is  found  on  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio.  Zinc  is  procured 
in  Connecticut  and  New  York.  Gypsum  abounds  in  various  places,  and  several  other 
mineralsarelikewiseobtained,butthemineralogyof  these  wide  regions  hasyetbeen  but 
very  imperfectly  explored.  Precious  stones,  with  several  other  substances,arealsomet 
with  in  the  mountains. — Mineral  Waters  are  common  in  the  hilly  parts,  but  there 
is  not  any  which  have  acquired  a  reputation  equal  to  those  of  Bath,  Cheltenham,  or 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Sulphur,  chalybeate,  bituminous,  hot,  and  petrifying  springs,  exist 
in  various  places. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Principal  Cities,   Towns  and  Buildings — Manufactures — Fisheries — Commerce  and 

Shipping. 

AS  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  are  all  recent  erections,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  vie  with  those  of  the  Old  Continent  in  magnitude,  splendour,  or  opulence. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  become  conspicuous  for  their  population  and  commerce, 
and  their  condition  has  for  several  years  been  prosperous.  The  most  distinguished 
are  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  but  Washington, 
the  newly-erected  capital,  may,  at  some  future  period,  become  one  of  the  largest 
metropolitan  cities  on  the  globe.  It  is  situated  on  the  Potomac,  at  the  confluence  of 
its  eastern  branch,  sometimes  called  Annukostia,  and  about  300  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  site  is  beautiful,  healthy,  and  convenient.  The  gently  undulating  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  sails  of  vessels  calmly  gliding 
through  the  majestic  trees  that  adorn  its  banks,  give  additional  beauty  to  the  scene. 
The  site  of  the  city  extends  from  north-west  to  south-east,  about  four  miles  and  a  half, 
and  from  north-east  to  south-west  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half.  It  was  established  as  the 
seat  of  government  in  1800.  "  The  situation  of  this  metropolis  (says  Dr.  Morse)  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Potomac  and  eastern  Branch,  latitude  38°  53'  N.  extending 
nearly  four  miles  up  each,  and  including  a  tract  of  territory, exceeded,  in  point  of  con- 
venience, salubrity,  and  beauty,  by  none  in  America.  The  situation  of  this  metropolis 
is  upon  the  great  post  road,  equi-distant  from  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
of  the  Union,  and  nearly  so  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pittsburg,  upon  the  best  navigation, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  commercial  territory,  probably  the  richest,  and  commanding 
the  most  extensive  internal  resources,  of  any  in  America.  The  plan  of  this  city 
appears  to  contain  some  important  improvements  upon  those  of  the  best-planned 
cities  in  the  world,  combining,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  convenience,  regularity,  ele- 
gance of  prospect,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  positions  of  the  different  public 
edifices,  and  for  the  several  squares  and  areas  of  different  shapes,  as  they  are  laid 
down,  were  first  determined  on  the  most  advantageous  ground,  commanding  the  most 
extensive  prospects,  and,  from  their  situations,  are  susceptible  of  such  improvements 
as  either  use  or  ornament  may  hereafter  require.  The  grand  avenues,  and  such  streets 
as  lead  immediately  to  public  places,  are  from  130  to  160  feet  wide,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  foot-paths,  a  walk  planted  with  trees  on  each  side,  and  a  paved 
way  for  carriages.  The  other  streets  are  from  90  to  100  feet  wide.  The  population  of 
Washington,  at  the  time  it  became  the  capital  in  1800,  was  only  3210,  but  in  1810, 
it  amounted  to  8208,  which  has,  therefore,  nearly  tripled  itself  in  the  last  ten  years." 
The  buildings  are  yet  but  thinly  scattered  over  this  wide  space.  The  greatest 
numbers  are  between  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house,  near  the  barracks  and 
the  navy  yard,  on  the  eastern  branch.  The  streets  run  north  and  south,  and  are 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  others  stretching  from  east  to  west,  except  fifteen,  which 
are  named  after  the  different  states,  and  run  in  an  oblique  direction.  Pennsylvania 
street,  or  avenue,  as  it  is  called,  extends  in  a  line  from  the  Capitol  to  the  President's 
house.  It  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  160  feet  wide  The  Capitol  is  situated  upon  an 
eminence,  rising  about  80  feet  above  the  tide-water  in  the  Potomac,  and  60  or  70 
above  the  intermediate  surface.  It  is  to  present  a  front  of  620  feet,  with  a  colonnade 
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of  260,  and  16  Corinthian  columns,  each  31^  feet  high,  and  the  dome  150  feet.  The 
two  wings  are  completed.  The  northern  one  contains  the  Senate  chamber,  and  beneath 
are  the  library  and  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  south  wing  includes  the 
great  hall  of  the  representatives,  with  rooms  for  transacting  business  by  committees. 
The  President's  House  resembles  Leinster  House,  in  Dublin,  and  the  public  offices 
are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  The  barracks  and  the  buildings  in  the  navy- 
yard  are  the  chief  public  edifices  that  have  yet  been  erected.  One  of  the  esta- 
blishments included  in  the  original  plan  was  a  University  upon  a  large  scale 
for  the  whole  Union.  On  this  subject  a  communication  was  made  by  the  president 
to  the  Congress,  in  1817.  Washington  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  British 
force,  in  1814,  who  partly  destroyed  the  capitol,  the  president's  house,  the  public 
offices,  and  the  navy-yard,  when  the  loss  of  property  sustained  by  the  Americans  was 
estimated  at  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  The  population  of  Washington  is  at 
present  about  15,000. 

Philadelphia,  the  late  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  about  125  miles  from  the  sea.  It  stands 
on  an  isthmus,  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  about  six  miles  above 
their  confluence.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the  city  was  originally 
laid  out  by  William  Penn,  in  1683.  The  extent  of  Philadelphia  is  more  than  two 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  rather  more  than  one  from  north  to  south.  The  streets, 
are,  in  general,  broad  and  clean,  the  narrowest  of  them  in  the  original  plan  being  50 
feet,  and  some  of  them  twice  as  wide.  As  it  was  the  capital  of  the  union  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  there  are  consequently  several  public  buildings, 
among  which  the  late  state-house  and  offices,  the  court-houses,  jail,  university,  phi- 
losophical society's  hall,  a  public  library,  general  hospital,  and  two  theatres,  with 
numerous  churches,  and  other  places  for  public  worship,  are  conspicuous.  Some  of 
these  are  elegant  structures.  The  state-house  has  been  converted  into  a  museum, 
and  contains  the  largest  collection  of  curiosities  in  America.  The  bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  an  elegant  edifice  of  marble.  The  masonic  hall  is  also  considered  as  a 
handsome  building.  The  houses  are  mostly  plain  brick  dwellings.  The  bank  and  the 
mint  of  the  United  States  are  both  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  also  a  place  of  considerable 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  the  Delaware  admits  ships  of  the  line  as  high  as 
the  city.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  lately  amounted  to  more  than  100,000 
tons.  The  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  supported.  A 
philosophical  society  and  several  other  establishments  are  laudably  employed  in  dif- 
fusing literary  knowledge  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  chief  of  American  cities, 
who  at  present  consist  of  about  120,000  persons,  many  of  whom,  Mr.  Fearon  says, 
"  live  in  houses  that  would  adorn  any  city  in  the  world." 

New  York  is  the  rival  of  Philadelphia  in  all  that  relates  to  commerce  and  popu- 
lation, and  some  consider  it  indisputably  the  first  commercial  city  in  America.  On 
approaching  New  York  from  the  sea,  it  presents  a  most  beautiful  object.  It  is  built 
at  .j  the  extreme  point  of  Manhalton,  or  York  island,  which  is  thirteen  miles  long,  and 
from  one  to  two  miles  broad.  The  city  stands  at  the  south  end,  and  is  closely  built 
from  shore  to  shore,  extending  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  containing  a  popu- 
lation nearly  equal  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  East  river  separates  it  from  Long 
Island,  and  the  Hudson  from  Jersey.  Ships  of  any  size  come  close  up  to  the  town, 
and  lie  in  perfect  safety  in  the  natural  harbour  formed  by  these  rivers,  and  protected 
by  the  surrounding  lands.  The  port  is  accessible  at  all  seasons,  which  gives  it  a 
decided  advantage  over  several  of  the  others.  The  great  river  Hudson  also  opens  to 
it  an  extensive  communication  with  the  interior  toward  Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  elegant,  but  most  parts  of  the  town  are  irregular.  Wooden 
houses  are  no  longer  allowed  in  the  citv,  but  they  still  abound  in  the  suburbs.    The 
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public  buildings  in  New  York,  which  is  of  such  recent  foundation,  cannot  bear  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  older  cities  in  Europe.  The  town-hall,  however,  is  a  noble 
structure  of  white  marble,  situated  in  an  area  planted  and  railed  in.  It  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in  America  ;  and  it  was  in  the  Federal  Hall  in 
this  city,  that  the  renowned  General  Washington  was  installed  first  president  of  the 
United  States,  in  1789.  Churches  are  also  numerous  and  handsome,  and  most  of  the 
other  public  buildings  usually  met  with  in  commercial  cities,  are  found  in  New  York. 
Boston  was  formerly  reckoned  the  metropolis  of  all  the  northern  states,  deno- 
minated New  England.  It  was  founded  as  early  as  1631,  and  is  built  upon  a  penin- 
sula of  irregular  form  at  the  bottom  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  is  joined  to  the  main 
land  by  an  isthmus,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  The  harbour  is  capacious  enough 
for  500  vessels  to  ride  at  anchor  in  deep  water,  while  the  entrance  is  so  narrow,  as 
scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast.  The  view  of  the  town,  as  it  is  approached  from 
the  sea,  is  truly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  It  lies  in  a  circular  and  pleasingly  irre- 
gular form  round  the  harbour,  and  is  ornamented  with  spires,  above  which  the 
monument  on  Beacon-hill  rises  pre-eminent.  It  was  in  Boston  that  the  revolution 
which  gave  independence  to  America  originated,  whence  it  spread  like  an  electric 
shock  throughout  the  Union.  This  city  also  gave  birth  to  several  patriots  who  were 
among  the  most  active  and  influential  characters  in  securing  the  independence  of  their 
country.    It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  justly-celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Boston  cannot  boast  of  either  uniformity  or  elegance.  In  many  parts,  the  houses 
are  crowded  together  with  little  attention  to  regularity  or  convenience.  In  some, 
however,  there  are  spacious  streets  and  handsome  edifices.  Besides  the  churches, 
and  other  places  of  public  worship,  the  state-house,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  theatres, 
the  concert-hall,  with  the  powder-magazine,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.  The 
bridges  are  of  great  utility,  and  have  been  constructed  at  a  vast  expense.  West 
Boston  bridge  is  3000  feet  long,  and  a  causeway  connected  with  it,  is  of  an  equal 
length.  Boston  is  a  place  of  great  commerce,  and  its  population  has  been  increasing 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  about  35,000,  among  whom  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and  the  cultivation  of  the  benevolent 
affections  are  very  apparent.  These  are  promoted  by  several  excellent  institutions, 
and  a  greater  attention  to  education,  than  in  most  other  towns  of  the  Union. 

Baltimore  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Patapsco  river,  called  the  basin,  15 
miles  from  Chesapeak  bay,  and  160  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war  it  was  but  an  inconsiderable  village,  yet  such  has  been 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  that  it  is  now  the  fourth  commercial  city  in  the  Union. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  spacious  and  elegant. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are,  thirteen  places  of  worship,  the  court-house,  the 
jail,  the  theatre,  the  exchange,  the  observatory,  the  assembly  rooms,  and  the  library. 
The  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  include  persons  from  all  the  commercial  countries  in 
Europe.  The  increase  of  population  has  been  rapid  and  almost  beyond  example. 
In  1800  it  was  26,514,  in  1810,  46,555,  and  in  March  181.7,  it  had  attained  55,000. 
During  1817  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered  at  the  custom-house,  from  foreign 
ports,  was  632,  and  coasting  vessels  758.  In  the  same  year  there  cleared  for  foreign 
parts,  422  vessels,  and  for  the  different  ports  of  the  states  896. 

Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  the  next  in  rank,  and  is  situated 
on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper, 
which  are  short  rivers,  but  wide  and  navigable.  The  land  on  which  the  town  is 
built  is  low;  but  Dv.  Morse  observes,  that  "  The  continual  agitation  which  the  tides 
occasion  in  the  waters,  which  almost  surround  Charleston,  the  refreshing  sea- 
breezes  which  are  regularly  felt,  and  the  smoke  arising  from  so  many  chimnies, 
render  the  city  more  healthy  than  any  other  part  of  the  low  country  in  the  southern 
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states.  On  this  account  it  is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  invalids  from  the  West 
India  islands,  and  of  the  rich  planters  of  the  country,  who  come  here  to  spend  the 
sickly  months,  as  they  are  called,  in  quest  of  health  and  social  enjoyments,  which 
the  city  affords.  And  in  no  part  of  America  are  the  social  blessings  enjoyed  more 
rationally  and  liberally  than  here.  Unaffected  hospitality — affability — ease  of  man- 
ners and  address — and  a  disposition  to  make  their  guests  welcome,  easy,  and  pleased 
with  themselves,  are  characteristics  of  the  respectable  people  of  Charleston."  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1817  was  22,944. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  has  added  New  Orleans 
to  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to  the  United  States.  It  was  regularly  laid  out  by 
the  French  in  1720,  and  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  105 
miles  above  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Most  of  the  streets  are  40  feet  wide,  and  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  buildings  were  formerly  entirely  of  wood,  but  a 
destructive  fire  having  consumed  a  great  part  of  them,  they  have  in  general  been 
handsomely  rebuilt  of  brick.  Other  improvements  have  also  been  lately  made,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  dwellings  have  adjoining  gardens  well  stocked  with  orange, 
and  other  fruit-trees  of  these  warm  regions.  New  Orleans  is  admirably  situated 
for  commerce,  by  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world, 
which,  with  its  tributary  branches,  are  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles  in  various 
directions.  These,  too,  spread  over  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
convey  to  its  port  the  varied  products  of  so  large  a  tract,  New  Orleans  becomes  more 
and  more  important  as  population  and  improvement  spread,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
this  natural  wilderness  is  converted  into  the  support  of  man.  Being  the  only  outlet 
to  such  an  immense  tract  as  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri, and  the  Ohio, 
New  Orleans  seems  destined,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  become  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  city  in  the  New  World.  The  shipping  belonging  to  its  port,  in 
1816,  amounted  to  13,299  tons.  The  arrivals  and  clearances  in  the  year  ending 
October  1815,  were  623  ;  in  the  same  period  up  to  October  1817,  they  were  1030. 
Fifteen  hundred  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  500  barges,  also  arrived  freighted  with  the 
produce  of  the  upper  country,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  steam-boats,  are  now 
navigating  these  regions,  which  convey  the  manufactures  of  Europe  to  the  remote  dis- 
tricts of  western  America,  and  its  multifarious  products  to  the  grand  entrepot  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  amount  of  the  exports  for  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 1817,  was  13,501,036  dollars.  The  population  in  1800,  was  about  10,000,  in 
1810  it  was  17,242  ;  in  1818,  it  had  increased  to  36,000,  and  now  exceeds  40,000. 
Albany,  the  principal  town  in  the  state  of  New  York,  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  the  tide-water,  and  about  200  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  site  was  chosen  as  a  military  post  for  securing  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  but 
being  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  as  this  improved  it  became  the  natural  mart  for 
its  products.  When,  also,  the  communications  between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  Union  increased,  Albany  participated  in  its  advantages,  as  the  centre  of 
this  extended  intercourse  in  the  northern  regions.  It  now  carries  on  a  great  trade, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  inland  towns  in  this  part  of  North  America.  Its 
population,  which  in  1797  was  6000,  is  now  about  three  times  that  number;  and 
its  buildings  have  increased  in  proportion.  It  contains  many  public  stuctures, 
among  which  are  ten  churches,  and  such  is  the  activity  of  its  trade,  particularly  in 
agricultural  products,  that  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  purchased  there 
in  one  year. 

Under  the  present  prospects  of  the  country,  and  while  the  trade  and  population 
are  so  rapidly  rolling  to  the  west,  Pittsburg  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  its  future  prosperity  will  doubtless  maintain  its 
importance  among  the  rising  towns  of  those  regions.     It  is  situated  in  the  western 
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part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  point  of  land  where  the  Alleghany  and  Manongahela 
rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio.  It  was  originally  laid  out  in  1765  ;  hut  a  new  plan 
Was  introduced  in  1784,  designed  to  accommodate  the  town  to  hoth  rivers,  along 
the  banks  of  which  it  extends.  It  has  risen  to  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and 
commercial  place,  and  the  whole  triangular  space  between  the  rivers  is  nearly 
filled  up  with  houses.  The  surrounding  country  is  abed  of  fossil  coal,  and  the 
adjacent  hills  contain  iron  and  other  minerals,  while  many  of  the  adjoining  districts 
abound  in  vegetable  products.  These  circumstances  are  favourable  to  manufactures, 
which  have  been  extensively  established.  Its  intercourse  with  the  sea  at  New 
Orleans  is  direct,  by  means  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  distance  is 
about  2000  miles.  These  rivers  are  capahle  of  being  navigated  by  vessels  of  200 
tons  burden.  Steam  boats  sail  regularly  between  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburg, 
and  proceed  against  the  current  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  a  day.  Pittsburg  has  also  a 
communication  with  most  parts  of  these  western  regions,  by  means  of  these  two 
rivers,  the  Missouri,  and  their  tributary  branches.  The  products  of  its  manufac- 
tures are  thus  widely  diffused,  and  its  industry  and  prosperity  augmented.  From  a 
mere  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  little  more  while  in  possession  of  the 
English,  it  had  12,000  inhabitants  in  1816,  which  have  since  increased.  These  are 
a  collection  of  various  nations.  "  They  are  (says  the  Pittsburg  navigator)  princi- 
pally Americans,  a  good  many  Irish,  some  English,  some  Scotch,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Swiss,  and  a  few  Welsh  and  Italians."  They  are  mostly  operative  mechanics, 
and  live  sociably  with  each  other.  Steam-engines  of  great  power  are  made  here, 
and  applied  to  various  purposes,  and  the  present  state  of  its  manufactures  has  heen 
compared  to  the  acorn  that  ultimately  becomes  a  stately  oak.  Possibly  Pittsburg 
may  become  the  Birmingham  of  the  Western  World. 

Cincinnati  is  another  of  the  flourishing  towns  lately  founded  in  what  is  tech- 
nically called  the  "  back  woods"  of  America.  It  stands  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  state  of  that  name,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  river  Miami,  but  like  many  other  towns  in  this  part  of  the  continent,  conveni- 
ence has  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  salubrity,  as  from  the  lowness  of  its  site, 
it  is -not  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  spring  floods.  It  is  a  recent  erection,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  a  fertile  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  promises  shortly 
to  become  a  very  flourishing  city.  Mr.  Birkbeck  says  "  that  the  chief  of  what  we 
see  is  the  work  of  four  years.  The  hundreds  of  commodious,  well-finished  brick 
houses,  the  spacious  and  busy  markets,  the  substantial  public  buildings,  the  thou- 
sands of  prosperous  well  drest,  industrious  inhabitants  ;  the  numerous  waggons  and 
drays,  the  gay  carriages  and  elegant  females  ; — the  shoals  of  craft  on  the  river,  the 
busy  stir  prevailing  every  where  ;  houses  building,  boat  building,  paving  and  level- 
ing the  streets  ;  the  numbers  of  country  people  constantly  coining  and  going;  with 
the  spacious  taverns  crowded  with  travellers  from  a  distance.  All  this  is  so  much 
more  than  I  could  comprehend,  from  a  description  of  a  new  town,  but  just  risen 
from  the  woods,  that  I  despair  of  conveying  an  adequate  idea  of  it  to  any  English 
friends."  The  Atlantic  states  of  the  American  Union  also  contain  several  other 
prosperous  towns,  which  cannot  be  described  in  this  general  sketch.  Among  them 
are  Savannah,  Richmond,  Portsmouth,  and  some  others. 

During  the  restrictive  commercial  regulations  of  Europe,  and  the  late  war  with 
England,  Manufactures  flourished  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity  in  the  United 
States.  But  this  was  an  increase  wholly  dependant  upon  existing  circumstances, 
and  peace  had  no  sooner  re-opened  the  communication  between  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds,  than  an  influx  of  European,  and  particularly  British  manufactures,  caused 
this  branch  of  national  industry  to  decline.  The  capital  now  employed,  which  is  about 
500,000,000  dollars,  is  supposed  to  be  only  one  half  of  what  it  was  a  tew  years  previ- 
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ous  to  1815.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  commerce  of  every  nation,  is  that  which 
is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  its  towns  and  those  of  the  country,  in  the 
exchange  of  the  manufactured  articles  of  the  one,  for  the  produce  of  the  other  ;  but 
before  the  mutual  interests  of  these  parties  can  be  properly  balanced,  a  certain 
ratio  between  the  population  and  productive  powers  of  the  country  must  be  esta- 
blished. In  America,  this  ratio  has  not  yet  been  realized.  The  comparative  popu- 
lation is  too  small,  and  the  price  of  the  land  too  low ;  while  the  profits  arising 
from  its  successful  culture  are  too  great,  and  the  price  of  labour  is  too  high,  to  allow 
the  American  manufacturer  to  stand  a  competition  with  those  of  the  more  populous 
countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Until  the  wilderness  be  reclaimed,  and  the 
population  of  these  states  becomes  more  compact,  American  manufactures  cannot 
become  permanently  and  extensively  flourishing.  Her  great  object,  therefore,  must 
still  be  that  of  raising  the  raw  materials,  while  Europe  will  continue  to  be  the 
workshop  where  they  are  manufactured,  and  returned  to  her  lap  ready  for  use. 
America,  however,  is  not  deficient  either  in  ingenuity  or  talent,  for  prosecuting  this 
species  of  labour.  Various  causes  conspire  to  augment  the  quantum  of  her  inge- 
nuity. The  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  offer  a  certain  and 
immediate  remuneration  to  all  who  succeed  in  any  improvement  relative  to  its  appli- 
cation. The  freedom  from  all  restraint  upon  the  direction  of  ingenuity,  talent,  or 
enterprise,  and  the  constant  accession  of  needy  and  adventurous  ability  from  Europe, 
are  perennial  sources  of  increase  to  her  stock  of  practical  knowledge.  Every  one 
is  there  at  full  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclination  or  convenience  ;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  same  person  has  been  a  farmer,  a  lawyer,  a  clergyman,  a 
merchant,  a  Congress-man,  a  soldier,  and  a  diplomatist,  as  his  genius  propelled, 
or  circumstances  favoured  his  pursuits.  European  inventions  also  reach  those 
trans-atlantic  shores  within  a  few  months  after  their  developement  in  their  native 
country,  and  soon  become  amalgamated  with  those  of  the  Americans  themselves. 
But  the  grand  impediment  to  the  beneficial  application  of  all  these  advantages  still 
remains,  in  the  disproportion  between  her  territory  and  her  population. 

The  principal  manufactures  from  foreign  materials,  are  spirits  from  molasses, 
refined  sugar,  chocolate,  gunpowder,  brass,  copper,  and  medicines.  The  manufactures 
of  wool,  cotton,  wood,  hemp,  and  iron,  are  the  most  important,  as  the  country  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  raw  materials  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  Merino  sheep 
have  been  introduced  from  Spain,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
number  was  lately  stated  at  twenty  millions.  Their  wool  is  principally  manufactured 
in  the  states,  either  in  regular  establishments,  or  in  families.  Cotton  and  flax  are  also 
extensively  used  in  both  these  ways,  and  the  cotton  consumed,  during  the  most  flou- 
rishing periods,  exceeded  twenty  millions  of  pounds  annually.  In  hemp  and  iron,  the 
United  States  may  soon  become  independent  of  all  other  nations.  In  1810,  the  num- 
ber of  iron  forges  was  530,  and  the  annual  value  of  iron  and  its  manufactures  was 
estimated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Fifty  thousand  tons  of  bar  iron  are  consumed  yearly,  about  forty 
thousand  of  which  are  made  at  home,  and  the  rest  imported.  The  chief  articles  from 
wood,  are  household  furniture,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  ships,  with  pot,  and  pearl-ashes. 
Ship-building  is  a  very  important  branch  of  American  industry,  and  is  extensively 
pursued  in  the  maritime  parts,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  many  large  rivers.  A  few 
years  ago  the  vessels  built  of  more  than  20  tons  burden  amounted  to  110,000  tons 
yearly,  and  exceeded  six  millions  of  dollars  in  value.  But  the  most  novel  and  beneficial 
branch  of  this  manufacture,  is  the  construction  of  steam  boats,  by  which  most  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  union  are  now  navigated  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Many,  also, 
where  manual  labour  could  scarcely  stem  the  current,  are  now  ascended  with  facility, 
thus  rendering  almost  every  point  accessible,  where  sufficient  depth  of  water  is  to  be 
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found.  So  great  has  been  the  advantage  gained  in  many  places  by  this  invention, 
that  a  voyage  from  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  to  New  Orleans  and  back,  which  is  a 
distance  of  3400  miles,  may  now  be  performed  in  thirty-five  or  forty  days,  and  goods 
conveyed  from  one  city  to  another,  at  less  than  half  the  expense  of  transporting  them 
across  the  mountains.  "  It  does  not,  therefore,  (says  Mr.  Bristed)  seem  extravagant 
to  expect,  that,  in  due  time,  steam-boats  will  find  their  way  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
to  our  great  inland  seas,  by  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river  and  lake 
Erie,  and  from  the  lakes  will  cany  their  treasures  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

Leather  is  made  in  large  quantities.  The  gunpowder  nearly  supplies  the  home 
market.  Sall-petre,  earthenware,  glass,  and  salt,  also  give  employment  to  many  of 
the  people,  but  the  supply  is  still  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  consumption.  About 
25  millions  of  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  are  annually  made  and  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Four  hundred  water  and  horse-mills  work  120,000  spindles,  used  in  spin- 
ning cotton.  The  fulling  mills  are  about  20,000,  and  the  number  of  looms  exceeds 
400,000,  while  the  cloth  from  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  is  estimated  at  a  hundred 
millions  of  yards.  There  are  also  about  three  hundred  gunpowder,  and  two  hundred 
paper-mills. 

The  following  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  manufactures,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Bristed  in  his  late  work  on  "  America  and  her  resources.'" — "  In  Vermont,  the  manu- 
factures are  those  of  iron,  lead,  pipe-clay,  marble,  distilleries,  maple-tree,  sugar,  flour, 
and  wool.  In  Massachusetts,  duck,  cotton,  woollen,  cut  nails,  (which  are  made  by  a 
newly  invented  machine,  capable  of  cutting  200,000  a  day,)  paper,  cotton,  and  wool- 
cards,  playing-cards,  shoes,silk,  and  thread-lace,  wire,  snuff,  oil,  chocolate,  and  powder- 
mills,  mills  for  sawing  timber,  iron-works,  and  slitting-mills,  mills  for  grinding  grain, 
fulling-mills,  distilleries,  and  glass-works.  In  Rhode  Island,  cotton,  linen,  and  tow 
cloth,  iron,  rum,  spirits,  paper,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  spermaceti,  sugar,  machines 
for  cutting  screws,  and  furnaces  for  casting  hollow  ware.  In  Connecticut,  silk,  wool, 
card-teeth,  (made  by  a  machine  at  the  rate  of  86,000  an  hour,)  buttons,  linen,  cotton, 
glass,  snuff,  powder,  iron,  paper,  oil,  and  well-wrought  fire-arms. — In  New  Fork, 
are  manufactured  wheel  carriages  of  all  kinds,  refined  sugar,  potters'-ware,  umbrellas, 
musical  instruments,  glass,  iron,  and  steam-boats. — In  New  Jersey,  we  find  tan- 
neries, leather-manufactories,  iron-works,  powder-mills,  cotton,  paper,  copper-mines, 
lead-mines,  stone,  and  slate  quarries. — In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Leigh  river,  are  some 
good  collieries,  distilleries,  rope-walks,  sugar-houses,  hair-powder  manufactories, 
iron-foundries,  shot-manufactories,  steam-engines,  and  mill-machinery,  the  pneuma- 
tic cock,  for  tapping  air-tight  casks,  hydrostatic  blow-pipe  manufactories,  type- 
founderies,  improvements  in  printing,  and  a  carpet-manufactory. — In  Delaware  are 
found  cotton  and  bolting-cloth,  and  powder  manufactories,  fulling,  snuff,  slitting, 
paper,  grain,  and  saw  mills. — In  Maryland  are  iron-works,  collieries,  grist-mills, 
glass-works,  stills,  paper  and  cotton  mills. — In  Virginia  abundant  lead-mines,  iron- 
mines,  copper-mines,  vast  collieries,  and  marble  quarries. — In  Kentucky,  cotton, 
wire,  paper,  and  oil,  are  made. — In  Ohio  ship-building  is  pursued  to  a  vast  extent, 
and  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  spread  throughout  the  United  States. — In 
North  Carolina,  the  pitch-pine  produces  excellent  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  lum- 
ber. Here  are  iron-works,  and  a  gold-mine,  producing  virgin  gold. — In  South 
Carolina  are  found  gold,  silver,  lead,  black-lead,  copper  and  iron  mines,  coarse  corne- 
lians, and  some  other  semi- pellucid  stones  of  various  hues,  variegated  marble,  nitrous 
stones  and  sand,  red  and  yellow  ochres,  potters'-clay,  fullers'-earth,  dye-stuffs,  chalk, 
crude-alum,  sulphur,  nitre,  and  vitriol. — Indigo,  silk,  and  sago  in  Georgia.  Cotton, 
wool,  cordage,  shot,  and  hair-powder,  are  manufactured  in  Louisiana." 

This  subject  will  be  further  elucidated  by  the  following  summary  of  the  value  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  several  states,  territories,  and  districts,  from  the  returns  made 
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by  the  marshals  of  the  districts,  and  secretaries  of  the  territories,  in  the  autumn  of 
1810.     All  doubtful  articles  are  excluded  from  this  statement. 


States,  &sc.  Dollars. 

Maine 2,137,781 

Massachusetts 17,516,423 

New  Hampshire         ..      .  3,135,027 

Vermont 4.325,824 

Rhode  Island 3,079,556 

Connecticut        5,900,560 

New  York 14,569,136 

New  Jersey       4,703,063 

Pennsylvania      32,089,130 

Delaware 990,711 

Maryland 6,553,597 

Virginia      11,447,605 

Ohio 1,987,370 


States,  &sc.  Dollars. 

Kentucky 4,120,683 

North  Carolina 5,323,322 

West  TenDesse 1,552,225 

South  Carolina 2,174,157 

Georgia      2,743,863 

Orleans  territory       ..      ..  814,905 

Mississippi  territory  . .     . .  34,657 

Indian  territory 196,532 

Illinois  territory        ..     ..  71,703 

Michigan  territory     ..     ..  37,018 

Columbia  district      ..      ..  719,400 


Amount  in  Dollars . .      . .  1 27,694 ,602 


Some  writers  have  supposed  these  returns  to  be  considerably  below  the  real 
amount,  which  Mr.  Tenche  Cox  states  at  172,762,676  dollars,  believing  it  to  be  under 
the  aggregate  sum.  The  present  value  of  the  total  manufactures  of  theUnited  States 
cannot  be  correctly  given,  but  an  approximation  may  be  formed  by  taking  half  the 
following  sums,  which  were  the  annual  values  in  1815,  before  peace  had  reduced  their 
monopoly  prices,  and  diminished  the  establishments.  The  total  amount  then  was  as 
follows : 

Species  of  Manufacture.  Dollars. 

Wood 25,000,000 

Leather 24,000,000 

Soap  and  tallow  Candles        10,000,000 

Spermaceti  Candles  and  Oil 500,000 

Refined  Sugar 1,600,000 

Cards       .. 300,000 

Hats        13,000,000 

Spirituous  and  malt  liquors   ..      , 14,000,000 

Iron 18,000,000 

Cotton,  wool,  and  flax 45,000,000 

Total  Dollars 151,400,000 

America  is  well  situated  for  prosecuting  both  the  cod  and  whale  Fisheries,  and 
they  now  form  a  lucrative  branch  of  her  industry.  Before  the  late  war,  the  value  of 
these  fisheries  was  estimated  at  eight  millions  of  dollars,  about  five-eighths  of  which 
were  consumed  at  home,  and  the  remainder  exported.  In  some  years  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod  fishery,  off"  the  coasts,  and  on  the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  have 
exceeded  70,000  tons,  and  the  average  number  of  men  employed  is  about  7000.  This 
fishery  is  encouraged  by  bounties  to  each  vessel  that  remains  on  the  bank  four  months 
in  the  season,  which  is  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  December.  The  whale 
fishery  employs  from  15,000  to  18,000  tons,  annually.  Many  of  the  vessels  engaged 
in  this  trade  are  small,  and  each  seaman  has  a  share  in  the  profits  proportionate  to 
his  activity  and  success. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  a  state  can  become 
great  and  powerful,  independently  of  foreign  Commerce.  Japan  is  more  free  from 
foreign  relations  than  any  other  nation,  and  though  its  population  is  large,  it  does  not 
deserve  the  title  of  either  great  or  powerful  in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are 
employed  with  respect  to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe.  Its  importance  arises  chiefly 
from  situation  and  other  local  circumstances,  but  most  of  its  institutions  are  semi- 
barbarous.  Civilization  is  arrested  in  itsprogress,  and  man,  instead  of  that  progressive 
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being,  proceeding  steadily  in  his  career  towards  the  utmost  point  which  actual  cir- 
cumstances allow,  is  precisely  the  same  being  in  Japan  that  he  was  a  thousand  years 
ago.  A  theory  prevailed  a  few  years  since  among  the  rulers  of  the  United  States, 
that,  they  would  become  a  more  prosperous  and  happy  nation,  by  foregoing  for  ever 
all  foreign  commerce,  and  as  a  practical  commentary  upon  this  opinion,  an  embargo 
was,  in  1807,  laid  upon  all  American  vessels. 

The  "  restrictive  energies,"  as  they  were  called  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  continued  till 
1809,  when  the  distress  produced  by  this  great  agricultural  scheme,  not  only  among 
the  merchants,  but  among  the  very  people,  whose  interests  it  was  designed  to  promote, 
proved  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  theory,  and  induced  the  adoption  of  its  opposite.  It 
had  been  asserted  by  one  of  her  most  enlightened  and  practical  statesmen,  that  "com- 
merce protected  by  a  navy,  and  a  navy  nourished  by  commerce,"  was  the  policy  best 
adapted  to  render  the  United  States  a  prosperous  and  powerful  empire.  This  too  is 
a  doctrine  so  consistent  with  the  capabilities  of  the  states  themselves,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  other  powers,  that  her  commerce  is  now  widely  diffused,  and  her  ships  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  During  a  great  part  of  the  late  war,  America 
was  the  common  carrier  of  all  nations  except  England,  and  though  the  peace  has  now 
reduced  her  to  the  level  of  a  general  competition,  such  are  the  activity,  skill,  and 
enterprise  of  her  sailors,  so  well  built  her  ships,  so  productive  her  soil,  and  so  rapid 
the  growth  of  her  prosperity  and  population,  that  her  trade  has  now  become  very 
extensive. 

A  few  brief  statements  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  these  states  will  best  exem- 
plify the  subject  of  their  commerce,  which  has  rapidly  increased  at  certain  periods, 
but  has  been  nearly  stationary  at  others.  From  1795  to  1801,  the  value  of  the  exports 
advanced  from  less  than  48  millions  of  dollars  to  more  than  93  millions,  and  the 
imports  from  less  than  70  to  more  than  111  millions.  But  these  amounts  have  not 
since  been  exceeded,  except  in  1807.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  exports,  and  some- 
times a  much  greater  proportion,  consist  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures, 
and  of  these  nearly  three-fourths  were  the  products  of  agriculture,  one-ninth  of  the 
forests,  one-fifteenth  of  the  sea,  and  one-twentieth  of  the  manufactures.  The  greatest 
commercial  year  that  the  United  States  ever  experienced  was  1807,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  embargo,  when  the  imports  exceeded  58  millions  of  dollars,  and 
were, 

Dollars. 

From  the  British  Isles      43,525,320 

From  France  ami  her  dependencies       3,812,065 

From  the  rest  of  the  world 11,318,532 

The  following  list  from  1803  to  1816,  includes  the  periods  of  the  embargo  and 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  years  preceding  and  following  those  events. 

Years.  Total  Exports.  Exports  of  Domestic  products.     Exports  of  Foreign  articles. 

1803  55,800,033  42,205,961  13,594,072 

1807  108,343,150  4S,699,592         59,643,558 

180S  Embargoyear      22,430,960  9,433,546         12,997,414 

1810  66,757,970  42,366,675         24,391,295 

1814  War  with  Eng.      6,927,441  6,782,272         145,169 

1815  52,557,753         45,974,403         6,583,535 

1816  81,920,452         64,781,896         17,138,555 

The  treasury  documents  for  1817  contain  the  following  summary  ;  according 
to  which,  the  value  of  the  exports  were, 
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Dollars. 

Of  domestic  produce  and  manufacture 68,313,500 

Of  foreign  articles 19,358,069 

Total 87,671,569 

These  articles  were  exported  to  the  following  countries  :  viz. 

Domestic.  Foreign. 

To  the  northern  countries  of  Europe      ..      ..  3,828,563  ....  2,790,408 

To  the  dominions  of  the  Netherlands     ..      ..  3,397,775  2,387,543 

To  Great  Britain 41,431,168  2,037,074 

To  France        9,717,423  2,717,395 

To  Spain 4,530,156  ....  3,893,780 

To  Portugal      1,501,237  ....  333,586 

To  all  the  other  states 3,907,178  ....  5,198,283 

Dollars     ..     ..    68,313,500     19,358,069 

From  the  report  above  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  flour  exported 
by  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  September,  1817,  was 
17,751,376  dollars,and  that  of  cotton  23,127,614  dollars,  together  40,278,990  dollars, 
or  half  the  total  exports  ;  more  than  one-fifth  of  which  was  sent  from  New  York. 

The  distribution  of  this  amount  among  the  various  states  of  the  Union  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  summary. 


States.  Domestic. 

New  Hampshire      170,599 

Vermont 913,201 

Massachusetts 5,908,416 

Rhode  Island 577,911 

Connecticut 574,290 

New  York       13,660,733 

New  Jersey 5,849 

Pennsylvania  .. 5,538,003 

Delaware         38,771 

Maryland        5,887,884 

District  of  Columbia       ..      ..  1,689,102 

Virginia 5,561,238 

North  Carolina       955,211 

South  Carolina        9,944,343 

Georgia 8,530,831 

Ohio        7,749 

Louisiana        8,241,254 

Michigan  territory          . .      , .  64,228 

Mississippi  territory       ..     ..  43,887 

Dollars 68,313,500 


Foreign. 
26,825 

6,019,581 

372,556 

29,°49 

5,046,700 


3,197,589 

6,083 

3,046,046 

79,556 

60,204 

1,369 

428,270 

259,883 


783,558 


19,358,069 


Total. 

197,424 

913,201 

11,927,997 

950,467 

604,139 

18,707,433 

5,849 

8,735,592 

44,854 

8,933,930 

1,768,658 

5,621,442 

956,580 

10,372,613 

8,790,714 

7,749 

9,024,812 

64,228 

43,887 

87,671,569 


Great  facility  is  afforded,  by  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  to  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  United  States,  and  many  regulations  have  been  made  for  pro- 
moting it.  The  numerous  large  rivers  that  intersect  the  dominions  in  all  directions, 
and  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea,  or  extensive  lakes,  afford  an  easy  means  of  trans- 
ferring the  productions  of  the  soil,  or  the  commodities  of  its  commerce.  By  con- 
necting the  navigable  rivers  by  short  canals,  a  communication  may  be  opened  from 
one  extremity  of  this  vast  region  to  the  other.  In  1793,  a  schooner  was  built  above 
Pittsburg,  and  launched  on  the  Monongahela  river,  whence  she  sailed  to  New  Orleans, 
a  distance  of  more  than  2000  miles  ;  and  afterwards  proceeded  by  sea  to  Philadel- 
phia. Since  then,  numerous  vessels  of  all  sizes,  from  one  to  four  hundred  tons,  have 
been  built  near  many  of  the  large  rivers  of  the  interior,  particularly  the  Ohio,  by 
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which  the  surplus  produce  of  these  central  and  western  regions  has  been  transported 
to  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe.  The  chief  objects  of  their  trade 
are  the  products  of  the  soil,  which  are  exchanged  for  the  manufactured  articles  of 
other  countries.  A  considerable  traffic  is  also  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  in  the 
barter  of  various  products  and  manufactures,  for  the  skins,  fur,  and  other  articles 
obtained  by  the  chase. 

Ship-building  has  long  been  a  principal  branch  of  American  industry;  and  the  late 
war  in  Europe  increased  this  employment,  by  the  great  number  of  ships  that  were 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  service  of  other  nations.  Many  vessels  are  also  annually 
sold  in  the  different  ports  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  those  of  their  own  country.  Those 
that  are  employed  in  trade  are  either  registered  and  pay  a  duty  on  each  voyage,  or 
enrolled  or  licensed  to  pay  an  annual  duty.  The  former  are  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  ;  the  latter  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  actually  employed,  is, 


Employed  in 


....{: 


1800 

/    1805                     1810                       1815 
•'  1 128,507  tons         127,575  tons         154,624  tons 

Foreign  Trade.                                      Coasting  Trade. 
Registered  tonnage.                Enrolled  tonnage.          Licensed  under  20  toni. 
669,197          ....--           245.205          27.196 

1805 

749,341         .... 

301,366         31,296 

1810 

,1815 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Government  and  Constitution — Laws  and  Jurisprudence — Army — Navy — Revenue — 
Political  Importance  and  Relations. 

THE  general  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  Federal  Union  of 
Republics,  designed  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  all,  without  interfering  with  the  liberty 
of  any.  Each  state  has  a  Constitution  of  its  own,  resembling,  in  most  respects,  that 
of  the  Federal  Union.  These  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  an  equality  of  civil 
and  religious  rights  in  all  the  people,  except  the  negro  slaves,  and  an  entire  absence  of 
privileged  orders,  and  "politico-religious  establishments."  Those  Constitutions  are  all 
elective  and  representative,  and  form  a  number  of  state  sovereignties,  combined  for 
internal  strength  and  mutual  support  under  a  federal  head.  The  separate  existence  of 
these,  each  having  its  distinct  legislature,  executive,  and  judicial  departments,  pro- 
vides for  all  the  purposes  of  municipal  and  local  administration,  while  the  general 
government  is  formed  to  watch  over  the  national  interests,  to  maintain  an  intercourse 
with  foreign  powers,  and  to  determine  the  momentous  questions  of  peace  and  war. 

In  the  general  government,  all  legislative  powers,  granted  by  the  Constitution, 
are  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  These,  in  some  measure,  correspond  to  our  Lords  and  Commons,  but 
both  are  elective.  The  Representatives  are  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  states,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  are  generally  the  same  as  for  the 
election  of  a  member  of  its  own  house  of  legislation,  though  not  alike  in  all  the  states. 
Each  Representative  must  be  25  years  old,  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  seven 
years,  and  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  Representatives, 
as  well  as  the  quota  of  direct  taxes,  are  apportioned  among  the  several  states  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  free  citizens,  which  is  determined  by  excluding  all  the  Indians, 
who  are  not  taxed,  and  three-fifths  of  the  other  population.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives is  not  to  exceed  one  in  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at 
least  one  representative.  When  vacancies  occur  in  the  representation  of  any  State, 
the  executive  power  of  that  state  issues  writs  of  election  for  filling  them  up.  This 
house  chooses  its  own  speaker,  and  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  originating  all 
impeachments. 

The  Senate,  or  the  Upper  House  of  the  Congress,  consists  of  two  members  from 
each  state,  chosen  by  its  legislature  for  six  years,  but  one-third  of  them  are  changed 
every  second.  When  any  vacancy  happens  during  the  recess  of  a  state  legislature  it 
is  filled  up  by  the  executive,  until  a  new  senator  can  be  chosen  by  the  proper  mode. 
All  members  of  this  Upper  House  inHst  be  at  least  30  years  old,  have  been  citizens 
of  the  Union  nine  years,  and  be  residents  of  the  states  for  which  they  are  elected. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  the  President  of  the  Senate,  but  he  has  no 
vote,  unless  upon  any  question  the  members  be  equally  divided.  The  Senate  chooses 
its  other  officers,  and  the  president  protempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  presi- 
dent, or  when  he  fills  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  This  body  tries  all 
impeachments,  and  when  assembled  for  this  purpose,  is  on  oath  or  affirmation.  If 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  presides,  anil  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  is  necessary  to  a  conviction.  The  penalty 
only  extends  to  a  removal  from  office,  and  a  disqualification  for  any  other  post  of 
honour,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States,  leaving  him  liable  to  trial  and 
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punishment  according  to  Law.  In  other  cases  a  majority  of  votes  is  sufficient  to 
determine  the  question.  Besides  being  the  proper  judges  in  all  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, the  Senate  appoints  public  officers,  and  makes  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

Pecuniary  qualifications  are  not  necessary  for  a  Senator,  though,  as  they  are 
generally  requisite  in  the  lower  offices,  it  is  assumed  they  are  equally  so  for  the 
higher.  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  receive  a  compensation  of  eight 
dollars  a  day  during  the  session,  with  travelling  expenses,  at  the  rate  of  a  day's  pay 
for  every  twenty  miles.  Butno  senator  or  representative  can,  during  the  period  for 
which  he  is  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  nor  can  any  person  holding  such  office  become  a  member  of  the  Congress, 
during  his  continuance  in  that  office.  All  the  executive  or  cabinet  officers  of  the 
Union  are,  therefore,  excluded  from  seats  in  either  house.  Mr.  Bristed  observes, 
"  Congress  must  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
unless  they  by  law  appoint  a  different  day.  Each  house  is  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  constitutes  a 
quorum  to  transact  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
and  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  under  penalties  provided  by  each 
house.  Each  house  determines  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punishes  its  members  for 
disorderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expels  a  member.  Each 
house  keeps  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  publishes  whatever  it  is  not  deemed 
necessary  to  conceal.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  can,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  are  sitting.  The  senators  and  representatives 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  are,  in  all  cases,  excepting  treason,  felony,  and 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  privileged  from  arrest,  during  their  attention  at  the  session  of 
their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to,  and  returning  from  the  same,  nor  can  they 
be  questioned  in  any  other  place,  for  any  speech  or  debate,  in  either  house." 

The  executive  power  of  the  federal  constitution  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  holds  his  office  for  four  years,  and  who,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  who  is  also  chosen  for  the  same  time,  is  elected  in  the  following  manner. 
Each  state  appoints  as  many  electors  as  it  has  members  in  the  Congress,  but  no 
person  who  is  either  a  senator  or  a  representative,  or  who  holds  any  civil  office  under 
the  United  States,  is  qualified  for  an  elector.  These  electors  meet  in  their  respective 
states,  on  a  day  fixed  by  the  Congress,  (which  is  the  same  throughout  the  Union)  and 
choose  by  ballot  two  persons,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  state  with  themselves.  They  make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  the 
number  of  votes  for  each,  which  is  then  sealed  and  transmitted  to  the  president  of 
the  Senate,  who,  in  presence  of  the  Congress,  opens  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
are  counted.  He  who  has  the  greatest  number  is  President,  provided  it  includes 
a  majority  of  the  electors.  When  there  is  more  than  one  person  having  such 
a  majority,  the  house  of  representatives  decides,  by  ballot,  which  of  them  shall  fill  the 
important  office.  If  no  person  have  a  majority  of  the  votes,  the  president  is  chosen 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  five  names  which  are  the  highest  on  the  list.  In  exer- 
cising this  right,  the  votes  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  taken  by  states,  each 
state  having  one  vote.  Two-thirds  of  the  states  form  a  quorum  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  majority  of  the  votes  given  by  the  states  thus  represented,  determines  the  choice. 
The  person  having  the  next  number  of  votes  was,  by  the  original  constitution  of  the 
States,  always  the  Vice-President.  But  the  electors  now  distinguish  by  name  the 
persons  for  whom  they  vote  as  President  and  Vice-President.  The  same  qualifica- 
tions are  necessary  for  both  offices.  They  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  original  Federation,  or  natural  born  subjects  since  that 
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period.  They  must  also  be  35  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  election,  and  have  resided 
fourteen  years  in  the  country. — A  practice  has  been  lately  introduced  which  consi- 
derably modifies  this  part  of  the  constitution.  The  democratic  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  hold  a  separate  meeting,  in  which  they  determine  upon  the  per- 
sons whom  they  wish  to  have  chosen  for  President  and  Vice-President,  at  the  ensuing 
election, and  these  are  recommended  to  the  choice  of  each  state, which  has  great  influ- 
ence in  deciding  who  shall  fill  these  high  offices.  The  President  has  an  annual  salary 
of  25,000  dollars,  and  the  Vice  President  of  5000,  which  can  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  period  for  which  they  are  elected,  nor  can  they,  within  the 
same  period,  undertake  any  other  office  or  receive  any  other  emolument  whatever, 
either  from  the  United  States  or  from  any  particular  State.  On  entering  upon  his 
important  duties,  the  President  takes  the  following  oath  or  affirmation.  "  I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend,  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  President  is  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  of  the 
militii  of  the  several  states,  when  they  are  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  Union. 
He  is  empowered  to  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officers  in  each  of 
he  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relative  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.  He  has  also  power  togrant  reprieves  and  pardon  offences  against  the  United 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  He  has  (with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators,-'  authority  to  conclude  treaties,  appoint  ambassadors,  public  ministers, 
consuls,  and  judges  ot  the  supreme  court,  and  to  fill  up  all  other  offices  which  are 
not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  The  Congress  may,  however,  con- 
sign these  appointments  to  whomsoever  it  pleases.  "  The  president  is  empowered  to 
fill  up  all  vacancies  that  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  com- 
missions, which  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session.  He  must,  from  time  to 
time,  give  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  He  may,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  either,  or  both  houses,  and  if  they  disagree  as  to  the 
time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  what  time  he  thinks  proper.  He  receives 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  takes  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  commissions  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  are  removable  from  office  on 
impeachment  for  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours." 

Under  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Congress  has  power  to  levy  taxes,  imposts, 
and  duties  of  all  kinds,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
welfare  of  the  Union,  but  these  must  be  uniform  throughout  all  the  States.  It  can 
also  borrow  money,  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
or  among  the  different  States.  It  can  likewise  establish  uniform  rules  of  natu- 
ralization, make  general  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  coin  money,  and  fix 
the  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  punish  those  who  counterfeit  the  coin  ami 
securities  of  the  United  States,  establish  post-offices,  and  make  roads,  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  the  property  of  inventions  and  disco- 
veries, and  constitute  tribunals,  inferior  to  the  supreme  court.  It  can  also  raise 
armies  and  navies,  and  provide  for  their  support  and  regulation,  and  the  embodying 
the  militia  for  the  general  defence  of  the  States.  The  Congress  exercises  an  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  over  each  particular  district,  not  containing  a  space  greater  than 
ten  miles  square,  that  may  become  the  seat  of  government. 

All  bills  for  raising  money  must  originate  with  the  representatives,  but  the 
senate  may  propose  amendments,  or  concur  with  them  as  in  other  cases.  Every  bill 
that  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  must  be  presented  to 
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the  president  before  it  becomes  a  law.  If  he  approve  of  the  measure,  he  signs  it ;  if 
not,  he  returns  it  to  the  house  whence  it  originated  with  his  objections.  It  is  then 
re-considered,  and  if  there  be  a  majority  of  two- thirds  for  passing  it  a  second  time, 
it  is  then  sent  with  the  objections  to  the  other  house,  and  if  two-thirds  of  that  also 
vote  in  its  favour,  it  passess  without  any  further  reference  to  the  president.  Any 
bill  being  sent  to  the  president,  and  not  returned  by  him  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  is  a  law,  unless  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  prevent  its  return  in  time. 
The  same  rules  are  likewise  applicable  to  every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  of  either 
house. 

Each  of  the  states  has  its  separate  government  and  constitution  ;  including,  in 
general,  a  senate  or  council,  a  house  of  representatives  and  a  president.  The  func- 
tions of  each  of  these  are  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  Federal 
Government ;  but  some  varieties  exist  in  the  qualifications  both  for  members  and 
electors,  as  well  as  in  the  periods  of  election,  and  other  minor  particulars.  In  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  the  elections  of  the  state  representatives  are  half  yearly. 
In  Virginia,  a  certain  landed  property  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  voter  ;  in  some 
of  the  other  states  a  very  small  property,  either  real  or  personal,  confers  the  elective 
privilege,  while  in  others  a  univeral  suffrage  prevails.  In  New  York,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennesse  and  Louisiana,  the  Clergy 
are  disqualified  for  sitting  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  as  well  as  in  their  parti- 
cular state  legislations. 

Some  difference  also  exists  in  reference  to  the  election  and  duration  of  Senators  in 
the  local  governments.  In  Maryland  they  are  chosen  for  five  years  ;  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  for  four  years  ; 
and  in  Delaware  and  Mississippi  for  three  years.  In  Maryland,  electors  are  appointed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  choosing  Senators,  and  are  bound  by  oath  to  select  men 
distinguished  for  wisdom,  talents,  and  virtue.  All  the  state  constitutions,  except 
those  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  have  established  a  plan  of  rotation.  In  the  fede- 
ral Government,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  it  is  a  biennial  change  of  one-third  of 
the  Senators.  In  the  governments  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Louisiana,  it  is  an  annual  rotation  of  one-fourth;  in  those  of  Ohio  and  South  Caro- 
lina, one-hall'  are  changed  every  second  year  ;  and  in  Delaware  and  Mississippi,  or.e- 
third  are  renewed  every  year.  In  the  New  England  States  no  Senatorial  check  upon 
the  lower  house  has  been  adopted.  In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont,  the  Senates,  or  Councils,  are  elected  annually,  as  well  as  the  Council 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Senates  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  Senates  of 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Kentucky  have  power  to  fill  up  their  own  vacancies  ; 
but  in  most  of  the  other  states  they  are  filled  by  popular  election. 

By  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  territory  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  union  till  its  population  amounts  to  (50,000  free  people.  It  is,  how- 
ever, subject  to  a  provisional  form  of  Government,  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
Congress,  without  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  their  personal  rights.  The  admi- 
nistration is  entrusted  to  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Congress,  with  powers 
similar  to  those  of  a  European  Viceroy.  His  duty  is  to  administer  all  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
maintain  a  strict  faith  towards  the  Indians,  in  ail  that  relates  to  the  barter  of 
commodities,  or  the  transfer  of  land.  The  government  that  was  formed  in  1787 
for  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  temporary 
governments  of  the  new  territories  which  have  been  established  since  that  period. 
This  consisted  of  a  Governor  and  Secretary,  with  a  judiciary  court  composed 
of  three  judges,  all  appointed  by  the  Congress.  The  Governor  is  authorized  to 
appoint  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  and  to  divide  the  territory  into  coun- 
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ties  and  townships  for  the  more  effectual  administration  of  justice.  As  soon  as  the 
free  white  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  amount  to  5000,  they  are  allowed  to  elect 
members  in  the  counties  and  townships,  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  500  elec- 
tors, to  represent  them  in  the  assembly  of  the  territory.  Both  the  representatives 
and  electors  must  be  freeholders  and  residents  of  the  district.  The  Legislature  con- 
sists of  the  Governor,  the  territorial  council,  and  the  house  of  representatives  thus 
chosen.  The  council  is  composed  of  five  members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  Congress 
for  five  years,  unless  earlier  dismissed  by  the  same  authority.  The  representatives 
nominate  ten  persons  residents  in  the  territory,  and  freeholders  of  at  least  500  acres 
of  land,  whose  names  are  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  who  appoints  five  of  them  as 
members  of  the  council  for  five  years  ;  and  three  of  these  form  a  quorum.  All  acts 
passed  by  the  majority  of  the  representatives  and  council,  must  be  signed  by  the 
governor  before  they  become  laws.  The  legislature  of  each  territory  also  chooses  a 
delegate  to  represent  them  in  Congress,  and  who  has  the  privilege  of  speaking,  but 
not  of  voting.  All  the  principles  which  are  considered  as  fundamental  to  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  government  of  the  United  States,  are  also  regarded  as  binding 
upon  each  of  these  territories.  Whenever  the  free  white  inhabitants  amount  to 
60,000,  they  are  allowed  to  form  a  permanent  constitution,  for  themselves,  to  send 
members  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  states  that  previously  formed  the  integral  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  26th  of  March,  1804,  for  the  erection  of  Louisiana 
into  two  territories,  the  one  under  the  title  of  the  territory  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
other  as  the  district  of  Louisiana,  contained  provisions  somewhat  different  from  the 
preceding.  The  executive  authority  was  vested  in  a  Governor,  and  thirteen  of  the 
most  distinguished  freeholders  of  the  territory,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Slavery  was  abolished,  and  no  slaves  are  allowed  to  be  introduced, 
except  those  belonging  previously  to  the  families  that  may  remove  from  the  other 
States,  where  that  disgraceful  traffic  is  still  carried  on.  The  district  of  Louisiana 
was  also  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  similar  constitution. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Governments  in  the  New  World  have  arisen  under  cir- 
cumstances very  different  from  most  of  those  in  the  Old  Continent.  The  latter  ori- 
ginated in  the  dark  ages  of  feudal  barbarism,  and  were  modified  by  circumstances 
as  the  lapse  of  years  rolled  on ;  but  the  former  arose  when  the  day  star  of  civiliza- 
tion had  illumined  the  eastern  world,  and  shed  its  benign  beams  on  the  western 
hemisphere.  This  renders  the  contrast  between  these  Anglo-American  institutions, 
and  those  of  Europe,  particularly  interesting ;  and  the  portrait  has  been  so  perspi- 
cuously drawn  by  Mr.  Jay,  the  venerable  statesman,  and  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  the  delineation  in  his  own  terms. 
"  From  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  passed  to 
the  American  people,  and  the  unappropriated  lands  belonging  to  that  crown  passed 
not  to  the  people  of  the  colony,  or  state  within  whose  limits  they  were  situated,  but 
to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Thirteen  state  sovereignties  emerged  from 
the  principles  of  the  revolution,  combined  with  local  conveniences  and  considera- 
tions ;  but  the  people  still  considered  themselves  in  a  national  point  of  view  as  one 
people,  and  managed  their  national  concerns  accordingly.  Afterward,  in  the  hurry 
of  war,  and  in  the  warmth  of  mutual  confidence,  they  made  a  confederation  of  the 
states,  the  basis  of  a  general  government,  and  more  recently,  in  their  national  and 
collective  capacity,  the  people  established  the  present  federal  constitution,  in  esta- 
blishing which  they  acted  as  sovereigns  of  the  whole  country,  and  declared  that,  the 
state  governments  and  constitutions  should  be  bound  by,  and  conform  to,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Every  state  constitution  is  a  compact,  made  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  govern  themselves,  as  to  general  objects,  in  a  certain 
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manner  By  this  great  compact,  many  prerogatives  were  transferred  to  the  national 
Bovernment,  such  as  making  war  or  peace,  contracting  alliances,  coming  money  &c. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  nation  being  in  the  people  of  the  nation,  and  the  residuary 
sovereignty  of  each  state  being  in  the  people  of  each  state,  a  comparison  with  those 
of  Europe,  may  show  whether  or  not  all  the  prerogatives  of  European  sovereignty  are 
essential  to  American  sovereignty.  ' 

<•  The  sovereignties  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  exist  on  feudal  prin- 
ciples which  consider  the  prince  as  the  sovereign,  and  the  people  as  his  subjects,  and 
regard  his  person  as  the  object  of  allegiance,  and  exclude  the  notion  of  his  being  of 
an  equal  footing  with  the  subject,  either  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere.  1  he  feudal 
system  contemplates  the  prince  as  the  fountain  of  honour  and  authority,  horn  whose 
grace  and  grant  flow  all  franchises,  immunities,  and  privileges,  whence  such  a  sove- 
reign cannot  be  amenable  to  a  court  of  justice,  nor  subjected  to  judicial  controul  and 
actual  constraint.  But  no  such  ideas  prevail  in  the  United  States.  At  the  revolution 
the  sovereignty  devolved  upon  the  American  people,  who  are  truly  the  sovereigns  ol 
the  country,  but  they  are  sovereigns  without  subjects,  (unless  the  negro  slaves  are 
such)  and  have  none  to  govern  but  themselves,  the  citizens  of  America  are  all  equal 
as  fellow-citizens,  and  as  joint  tenants  in  the  national  sovereignty.  The  difference 
between  feudal  governments,  and  governments  founded  on  compacts,  create  a  differ- 
ence in  their  respective  prerogatives.  Sovereignty  is  the  right  to  govern,  and  a 
nation  or  state  sovereign  is  the  person  or  persons  in  whom  that  right  resides. 

"  In  Europe  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  prince,  in  the  United  States,  it  rests  with 
the  people  ;  there,  the  sovereignty  actually  administers  the  government,  here  never 
in  a  single  instance;  our  state  governors  are  only  the  agents  of  the  people,  and  almost 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  their  sovereign  that  the  regents  in  Europe  stand  to  their 
sovereigns.  European  princes  have  personal  powers,  dignities,  and  pre-eminences, 
but  American  rulers  have  only  official  privileges  and  rank,  nor  do  they  partake  in 
the  sovereignty,  (whether  state  or  national)  otherwise,  or  in  any  other  capacities,  than 
as  private  citizens."  .  .  „     ..  , 

Although  the  Laws  of  theAmerican  States  were  chiefly  derived  frwn  the  English, 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  almost  every  state.  A  few  of  the  most  general  can,  there- 
fore only  be  specified.  All  casesare  tried  by  Jury,except impeachments,  and  each  must 
be  tried  in  the  state  where  the  offence  was  committed,  but  if  not  included  in  any  state, 
the  trial  is  held  at  the  place  appointed  by  the  Congress.  Treason  against  the  states  is 
confined  to  levying  war  against  them,  or  adhering  to  their  enemies,  and  confession  in 
open  court,  or  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  is  necessary  for 
conviction  of  the  crime.   No  attainder  of  blood  takes  place  for  treason,  nor  even  for- 
feiture of  estates,  except  during  the  life  of  the  traitor.     As  the  perpetration  of  crime 
in  one  state  cannot  be  punished  in  another,  the  crossing  of  a  river,  or  a  mountain, 
sometimes  saves  the  criminal  from  punishment,  for  though  a  provision  is  made  for 
this  contingency  in  a  federal  law,  it  is  not  always  acted  upon.     By  a  similar  defect 
in  the  law,  a  contract  made  in  one  state  frequently  does  not  hold  good  in  another. 
To  this,  however,  there  appears  to  be  an  exception,  as  it  relates  to  slavery,  for  by  the 
federal  law,  any  person  bound  to  serve  in  one  state,  and  escaping  to  another,  must  be 
immediately  given   up  on  being  claimed  by  the  person  he  was   bound  to  serve.     In 
consequence  ol  this  regulation,  as  slavery  is  not  abolished  in  all  the  states,  if  a  slave 
escapes  to  a  state  where  slavery  is  altogether  prohibited,  he  is  not  protected  from  the 
claim  of  a  master  residing  in  a  state  where  it  is  still  tolerated. 

The  Congress  has  power  to  admit  any  new  state  into  the  Union,  but  not  if  it 
be  formed  out  of  any  other,  or  by  the  union  of  two  others,  unless  by  the  consent  of 
their  respective  legislatures.  The  Congress  also  guarantees  a  republican  form  of 
government  to  each  state,  and  protects  them  against  invasion  and  insurrection. 
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Excessive  bail  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  offender,  nor  extraordinary  fines  levied, 
nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  parties  are 
equal,  and  all  must  bear  arms  or  pay  an  equivalent  for  their  exemption.  Hereditary 
titles  are  prohibited. 

In  1790,  a  reform  in  the  penal  laws  of  Pennsylvania  was  effected  by  the  huma- 
nity of  the  Quakers,  and  many  other  states  have  followed  their  example,  in  substi- 
tuting imprisonment,  fine,  and  manual  labour,  for  capital  punishment.  A  part  of 
their  earnings  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
general  support  of  the  prison.  The  term  of  their  confinement  is  proportionate  to 
their  industry  and  good  conduct,  as  well  as  to  the  offence,  and  persons  convicted  of 
capital  crimes  are  doomed  to  solitary  and  perpetual  imprisonment. — The  practice  of 
confinement  for  small  debts  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  in  the  United  States.  In 
1808,  more  than  1300  persons  were  imprisoned  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  debts 
under  25  dollars. 

In  a  society  of  such  recent  formation  and  rapid  progress,  the  judiciary  system 
must  be  subject  to  variations,  and  that  of  the  United  States  has  undergone  several 
modifications  within  a  few  years.  The  present  arrangement  is  the  following. — The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Chief  Judge  and  six  associate 
judges,  and  holds  its  session  annually  in  the  capital.  The  states  of  the  Union  gene- 
rally form  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  court,  where  the  sessions  are  held  four 
times  a  year,  twice  in  each  of  the  two  principal  towns  in  the  district,  except  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  where  they  are  always  held  at  the  principal  town  in  each. 
The  United  States  are  likewise  divided  into  several  districts,  and  in  each  division, 
there  is  a  circuit  court,  held  twice  a  year,  under  the  direction  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  the  associate  judge  residing  within  the  district,  and  the  judge  of  that  dis- 
trict. These  courts  are  created  and  organized  by  the  legislature,  and  the  federal 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  executive  government,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate. 
They  cannot  be  removed  except  for  some  high  misdemeanour.  The  district  and  terri- 
torial judges  are  obliged  to  reside  in  their  respective  districts,  and  are  not  allowed  to 
exercise  the  profession  of  an  attorney  or  lawyer,  in  doing  which  they  forfeit  their 
judicial  situations.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  is  the  public  prose- 
cutor before  the  Supreme  Court.  In  each  district  there  is  an  attorney  and  a  marshal, 
the  former  of  whom  has  the  same  office  before  the  circuit  and  district  courts,  as  the 
Attorney-General  has  before  the  supreme  tribunal.  These  courts,  exclusively 
of  the  state  courts,  have  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  upon  the 
high  seas,  or  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  the  punishment  awarded  to  which 
does  not  exceed  an  imprisonment  for  six  months,  or  a  fine  of  100  dollars.  They 
have  also  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic 
tion,  of  all  seizures  by  land  and  water,  of  all  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures,  or 
suits  against  consuls  and  vice-consuls.  The  President  of  the  United  States  appoints 
as  many  general  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  as  are  considered  necessary  for  each 
district,  and  two  or  three  of  these  are  nominated  by  the  judges  of  the  district  court 
for  each  particular  case. 

In  time  of  peace,  the  Army  of  the  United  States  consists  only  of  a  few  thousand 
men,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  garrisons  and  points  on  the  frontiers.  The 
Militia,  which  includes  all  the  males  from  eighteen  to  forty-five,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
of  clergymen  and  public  functionaries,  constitutes  the  chief  military  strength  of  the 
country.  During  the  late  contest  with  Britain,  great  exertions  were  made  both  to 
increase  the  regular  army,  and  embody  the  militia.  At  that  period  the  President  was 
authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  50,000  volunteers,  and  the  governments  of  the 
several  states  were  required  to  hold  in  readiness,  for  immediate  service,  a  corps  of 
03,500  militia,  with  a  proportion  of  artillery  to  infantry,  as  one  to  nine.  These  troops 
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were  required  from  different  states  in  the  following  proportions,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  on  the  18th  of  April,  1814,  viz. 


New  Hampshire       3,500 

Massachusetts 10,000 

Rhode  Island 500 

Connecticut       3,000 

NewYork 13,000 

New  Jersey       5,000 

Pennsylvania 14,000 

Delaware 1,000 

Maryland 6,000 


Virginia „      ..  12,000 

North  Carolina 7,000 

South  Carolina 5,000 

Georgia      3,500 

Kentucky 3,500 

Tennessee 2,500 

Louisiana 1,000 

Mississippi  Territory       . .      . .  500 


A  Military  Academy  was  established,  in  1809,  at  West  Point,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  for  supplying  a  corps  of  Engineers.  In  1816,  there  were  250  Cadets  at 
the  Institution,  which  is  the  number  fixed  by  law.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1815,  the  peace  establishment  of  the  federal  army  was  fixed  at  10,000 
men. 

America  paid  much  less  attention  to  her  Navy  than  to  her  Army,  during  the 
early  part  of  her  national  existence,  but  its  progress  has  been  proportionally  rapid 
within  the  last  20  years.  It  owes  its  birth  to  the  depreciations  committed  on  their 
commerce  by  the  Algenne  Corsairs,  and  its  first  success  was  the  bombardment  of  Tri- 
poli in  1805.  In  1800,  the  number  of  vessels  was  only  twenty,  carrying  altogether 
600  guns.  On  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  in  June,  1812,  the  American 
naval  force  consisted  of  seven  frigates,  a  few  sloops  of  war,  with  some  other  small 
vessels.  In  May,  1813,  they  had  nine  frigates  carrying  from  thirty-six  to  fifty-four 
guns,  with  several  brigs  and  sloops,  and  about  160  gun-boats,  designed  for  the  service 
of  the  lakes.  But  in  January,  1815,  their  navy  embraced  twenty  eight  ships  of  war, 
from  ten  to  74  guns.  The  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario  was  nineteen  vessels,  carrying 
from  one  to  forty-four  guns.  On  Lake  Erie,  twelve  vessels,  from  one  to  eighteen 
guns.  On  Lake  Champlain  there  were  ten  vessels,  from  eight  to  twenty-four 
guns.  The  whole  number  of  barges  and  schooners  was  92,  and  of  gun-boats  122. 
The  success  of  the  American  navy  in  the  late  war  induced  the  Congress  to  pass 
a  vote,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1816,  for  a  million  of  dollars  a  year,  for  eight  years,  for 
the  construction  of  nine  ships  not  to  carry  less  than  74  guns  each,  and  twelve,  not  to 
have  less  than  44  guns  each,  including  a"  74,  and  three  44  gun  ships,  ordered  by  an 
act  of  January,  1813.  Besides  these,  the  act  included  three  steam  batteries  for  the 
defence  of  the  ports  and  harbours.  A  large  battery  of  this  kind  was  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Fulton,  and  launched  at  New  York,  in  1814.  It  measures 
145  feet  on  deck,  with  55  feet  in  breadth  of  beam.  The  machinery  by  which  it  is 
moved  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  is  defended  by  a  side  six  feet  in  thickness.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  statements,  the  American  Navy,  in  1817,  contained  37  ships  from 
14  to  74  guns,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  four  74's,  besides  frigates,  and  smaller 
vessels,  on  the  stocks. 

In  peace,  the  public  Revenue  of  the  United  States  is  derived  from  two  sources, 
the  duties  on  tonnage,  and  on  goods  and  merchandize  at  the  time  and  place  of  impor- 
tation, and  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  When  their  commercial  transactions  were 
free  from  interruption,  the  first  source  was  found  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  state, 
but  when  the  war  paralized  these  operations  and  increased  their  expenditure,  recourse 
was  had  to  new  taxes.  Among  these  were  duties  on  licenses,  on  stills  and  boilers, 
carriages,  retailers  of  foreign  merchandize,  wines,  and  spirituous  liquors,  sales  by 
auction,  refined  sugar,  and  stamps.  In  the  session  of  1814-15,  duties  were  also  laid 
on  the  following  manufactured  articles,  pig,  bar,  and  rolled  iron,  nails,  candles,  hats, 
caps,  umbrellas,  parasols,  paper,  cards,  saddles  and  bridles,  boots,  shoes,  beer,  ale,  porter, 
leather,  plate,  and  jewellery,  with  household  furniture,  and  gold  and  silver  watches. 
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Most  of  these  however,  have  since  been  repealed,  and  those  remaining  in  1817  were 
licenses  on  stills  and  boilers,  retail-dealers,  carriages,  refined  sugar,  sales  by  auction, 
stamps  and  bank  notes.  In  1813  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  was  also  laid  upon 
lands,  houses,  and  slaves,  but  by  a  subsequent  act,  this  was  to  terminate  in  1816.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure  as  settled  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  viz. 

Dollars. 
The  net  revenue  for  1815,  is  stated  to  be  ..  ..  ..  ..    49,532,852 

Of  which  that  derived  from  customs,      ..  ..  ..       36,303,251 

The  revenue  for  1816, 36,743,574 

Of  which  that  derived  from  customs,      ..  ..  ..       27,569,769 

The  permanent  annual  revenue  is  estimated  at,  ..  ..  ..    24,500,000 

Namely— Customs,  20,000,000 

Internal  Revenue,        . .  . .         2,500,000 

Public  Lands, 1,500,000 

Bank  dividends  &  incidental  receipts,   500,000 

24,500,000 
The  expenditure  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  army,  and  navy,  1 1 ,800,000 
Sinking  Fund, 10,000,000 

21,800,000 

Engaged  in  such  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  for  independence,  the  supplies 
that  were  necessary  to  support  these  exertions,  had  accumulated  into  a  debt  of  about 
42  millions  of  dollars,  when  that  object  was  secured,  in  1783.  The  sum  contracted 
by  each  state  was  assumed  by  the  Congress  as  a  public  debt,  and  was  to  be  liquidated 
by  the  sale  of  national  domains,  and  the  interest  of  certains  kinds  of  stock,  transferred 
to  the  United  States,  and  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  made  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1816,  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  con- 
sisted of, 

Dollars. 

1.  The  public  funded  debt  before  the  war, 38,335,832 

2.  The  public  funded  debt  contracted  since,  . .  . .         . .    68,374,744 

3.  Floating  outstanding  debt, 16,920,115 

Total 123,630,691 

The  burden  of  such  a  sum  upon  the  limited  income  of  the  peace  revenue  of  the 
United  States  being  seriously  felt,  exertions  were  immediately  made  for  liquidating 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  accordingly,  in  1818,  it  was  reduced  to  98,869,696  dollars. 

Correctly  to  estimate  the  Political.  Importance  and  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  scale  of  nations,  is  a  task  difficult  to  accomplish.  Not  only  a  variety 
of  particulars  must  be  carefully  weighed,  and  the  balance  adjusted,  as  they  at  present 
exist,  but  the  future  must  also  be  considered — not  only  what  America  is,  determined, 
but  what  she  may  be,  foreseen. — To  accomplish  the  one,  her  past  progress  is  to  be 
examined — to  realize  the  other,  her  resources  must  be  investigated — but  a  brief  sketch 
of  these  interesting  subjects  is  all  that  our  limits  allow. 

The  first  glance  at  this  giant  republic,,  rising  in  all  the  vigour  of  youthful  energy 
amidst  the  wisdom  of  age.  directs  our  attention  to  the  physical  capabilities  of  its 
immense  empire.  These  dominions  are  not  only  illimitable,  as  far  as  natural  wants 
are  concerned,  but  they  are  connected  and  contiguous,  forming  a  fertile,  wide  spread- 
ing country,  washed  by  the  two  opposing  oceans,  and  blessed  with  almost  every  variety 
of  soil  and  production. 
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This  immense  domain,  which  appears  to  be  capable  of  containing  a  third  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  globe,  is  every  where  intersected  by  capacious  streams,  form- 
ing so  many  great  highways  for  the  interchange  of  the  multifarious  productions  which 
an&  increased  population  may  at  once  create  and  require.  Besides  the  Atlantic 
States,  exhibiting  about  two  thousand  miles  of  coast,  with  numerous  bays,  creeks, 


more  thafl  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  internal  ship  and  boat  navigation.  It  contains 
likewise  two  thousand  miles  of  lake,  one  thousand  miles  of  gulf,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  river  coast." 

In  this  cursory  survey  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  a  country  so  recently 
inhabited,  and  with  a  population  so  thinly  scattered,  all  its  advantages  are  matured, 
and  consequently  progressively  improvable,  as  theadvances  of  art  shall  become  capable 
of  counteracting  the  inconveniences  of  Nature.  This  must  be  a  work  of  time,  but  the 
o-eneral  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  unprecedented  increase  of  population,  and  the 
political  convulsions  of  Europe,  are  all  hastening  its  accomplishment.  Its  climate 
produces  a  robust  muscular  people,  capable  of  great  exertion  and  endurance,  and  though 
indolence  has  been  considered  as  a  natural  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Americans,* 
is  the  effect  of  circumstances,  rather  than  constitution,  and  will  doubtless  vanish  as 
a  condensed  population  shall  supply  new  motives  for  exertion.  Favoured  by  a  bound- 
less country,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  salubrious  climate,  the  population  of  the  American 
states  has  doubled  itself  in  less  than  twenty-jive  years,  and  should  its  increase  proceed 
at  the  same  rate,  (and  there  is  no  physical  reason  why  it  should  not)  another  century 
would  raise  them  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions;  and  even  then,  the 
comparative  population  would  not  be  more  than  a  third  of  that  now  maintained  by 
England. 

A  very  general  diffusion  of  elementary  knowledge  has  augmented  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  people,  but  not  many  profound  attainments  are  to  bemet  with  among 
their  rulers,  and  this,  with  the  constant  mutation  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  present 
government,  may  for  a  time  prevent  those  who  manage  this  mighty  machine  from 
calling  all  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth  into  action.  But,  as  it  is  the  vigour 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  constitutes  the  strength  of  an  empire,  the  Ameri- 
can statesmen  taught  in  the  school  of  Europe,  will  ere  long  wield  it  to  advantage.— 
The  United  States  are,  therefore,  not  only  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  any  pos- 
sible increase  of  population  for  ages  to  come,  but  capable  of  affording  an  asylum  suf- 
ficient to  receive  all  the  distressed  of  Europe,  and  holding  out  ample  means  of 
subsistence,  and  perfect  independence,  to  every  one  whose  character  embraces  the 
principles  of  integrity,  industry,  and  perseverance. 

Their  materials  for  the  formation  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  on  the 
globe  are  all  abundant,  and  they  only  wait  the  gradual  growth  of  an  energetic  govern- 
ment, directed  by  enlightened  and  active  statesmen. 

Of  all  the  Political  Relations  which  subsist  between  those  states  and  the  Old 
World,  those  between  them  and  Great  Britain  are  the  most  important  and  intimate. 
They  speak  the  same  language — exhibit  nearly  the  same  manners  and  feelings— are 
pursuing  the  same  roads  to  prosperity— and  are  closely  connected  in  their  com- 
mercial transactions.  The  most  valuable  part  of  this  relation,  however,  to  the  Ame- 
rican, is  the  example  which  the  parent  state  holds  up  to  her  offspring,  and  of  which 
someof  their  most  enlightened  writers  seem  fully  sensible.  On  this  subject  a  deservedly 
popular  and  elegant  native  winter  (Mr.  Washington  Irvine)  lately  observed.  "  We 
have  sprung  into  national  existence  in  an  enlightened  and  philosophic  age,  when 
the  different  parts  of  the  habitable  world,  and  the  various  branches  of  the  human 
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family,  have  been  indefatigably  studied  and  made  known  to  each  other ;  and  we 
forego  the  advantages  of  our  birth,  if  we  do  not  shake  off  the  national  prejudices, 
as  we  would  the  local  superstitions,  of  the  Old  World.  But,  above  all,  let  us  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  really  excellent  and  amiable  in  the  English  character.  We  are 
a  young  people,  necessarily  an  imitative  one,  and  must  take  our  examples  and  models 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  existing  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  no  country  more 
worthy  of  our  study  than  England.  The  spirit  of  her  constitution  is  most  analogous 
to  ours.  The  manners  of  her  people — their  intellectual  activity — their  freedom  of 
opinion — their  habits  of  thinking  on  those  subjects  which  concern  the  dearest  inte- 
rests, and  most  sacred  charities  of  private  life,  are  all  congenial  to  the  American 
character,  and  in  fact  are  all  intrinsically  excellent,  for  it  is  in  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  people  that  the  deep  foundations  of  British  prosperity  are  laid."  After  advising 
his  countrymen  to  avoid  whatever  is  illiberal  or  savours  of  party  feeling,  and  to 
imitate  all  that  is  worthy  of  approbation,  he  adds  "We  may  thus  place  England  before 
us  as  a  perpetual  volume  of  reference,  wherein  are  recorded  sound  deductions  from 
ages  of  experience,  and  while  we  avoid  the  errors  and  absurdities  which  have  crept 
into  the  page,  we  may  draw  thence  golden  maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  wherewith  to 
strengthen  and  to  embellish  our  national  character." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Religion — Education — Language  and  Literature — Arts  and  Sciences — Manners  and 
(  'ustoms — Antiquities — Curiosities — Islands. 

AMERICA  presents  a  singular  spectacle  in  reference  to  Religion,  being  the  first 
country  that  has  tried  the  experiment  of  allowing  such  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion, 
as  not  to  require  any  particular  religioiis  profession  or  mode  of  faith  as  a  qualification 
for  any  of  the  offices  of  the  state.  In  the  United  States,  therefore,  there  is  no  national 
church,  and  eveiy  man  is  left  to  adopt  and  support  whatever  form  of  worship  he 
pleases,  without  incurring  any  disqualification. 

The  absence  of  all  predilection  for  any  religious  establishment  cannot  be  strictly 
denominated  toleration,  as  the  Constitution  manifests  no  preference  to  justify  the 
term.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Union,  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  esta- 
blish, or  give  any  political  preference  to,  any  religious  profession.  The  law,  therefore, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  choice  and  support  of  the  ministers,  but  merely  enforces 
the  contract  between  them  and  their  congregations,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  stipulated  duties  of  their  offices.  In  some  of  the  northern  states,  each 
town  is  required  to  provide,  by  taxation,  for  religious  worship,  but  the  general 
government  has  no  power  to  interfere  with  or  regulate  the  religion  of  the  Union,  and 
the  state  legislatures  have  seldom  done  more  than  incorporate  such  religious  bodies, 
as  applied  for  their  charters.  "  In  consequence  of  this  entire  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  state  government  (says  Mr.  Bristed,)  full  one-third  of  our  whole  population  are 
destitute  of  all  religious  ordinances,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  in  the  southern 
and  western  districts."  In  a  late  enumeration  of  the  religious  sects  of  this  Republic, 
we  observe  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  Methodists,  Baptists,  German 
Lutherans,  Dutch  Reformed,  Roman  Catholics,  Moravians,  Mennonists,  Jumpers, 
Universalists,  and  Shakers. — The  Episcopalian  churches  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  Church,  which  consists  of  two  houses, 
the  one  composed  of  bishops,  the  other  of  delegates  consistingof  both  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, and  in  which  a  bishop  presides.  The  former  house  meets  triennially,  the  latter 
annually.  Episcopacy  prevails  most  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina,  and  is  supposed  to  be  gaining  ground  in  some  parts  of  New 
England,  where  the  great  body  of  Congregationalists  are  found,  though  some  of 
their  churches  are  scattered  through  the  middle  and  southern  states.  The 
Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  in  those  states,  and  are  annually  increasing. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  into  religious  districts  and  circuits,  the  former 
under  the  direction  of  a  presiding  elder,  the  latter  under  the  inspection  of  an  itine- 
rant preacher,  both  of  whom  are  appointed  at  the  annual  conference.  Methodism 
was  first  introduced  into  America  by  the  celebrated  Whitfield,  but  the  Wesleyans  are 
numerous  in  many  of  the  states.  The  Quakers  abound  mostly  in  the  middle,  and 
the  Baptists,  in  the  western  states  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland  and  Loui- 
siana ;  while  the  Dutch  Reformed  are  chiefly  confined  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Jews  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  Union,  but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  the  Unita- 
rians are  chiefly  confined  to  the  large  towns. 

In  this  state  of  attention  to  the  means  of  religious  worship,  and  particularly  in 
the  thinly-peopled  and  newly-inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
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but  that  a  great  part  of  the  population  is  destitute  of  public  accommodation  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  not  only  confirms  Mr.  Bristed's  statement, 
but,  on  the  assumption  that  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  minister  for  every  1000 
persons,  he  asserts  that  there  are  Jive  millions  of  people  without  this  provision,  as  there 
are  little  more  than  3000  competent  ministers  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
Under  these  circumstances  infidelity  frequently  abounds  in  theory,  and  immo- 
rality in  practice.  There  are,  however,  many  consolatory  proofs  that  genuine 
Christianity  has  flourished  on  these  trans-atlantic  shores,  where  the  genius  of 
true  benevolence  expands  her  arms  to  embrace  the  destitute  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  rapid  increase  of  Sunday  schools,  and  of  bible  and  missionary  soci- 
eties, are  practical  proofs  of  this  position,  and  of  the  progress  of  real  religion,  for 
though  thesa  institutions  have  been  but  lately  transplanted,  they  have  taken  deep 
root,  and  shed  their  glorious  fruits  over  many  parts  of  these  benighted  regions,  where 
thousands  are  now  found  reposing  beneath  that  tree,  whose  leaves  are  "  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations." 

The  Education  of  youth,  which  is  equally  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society, 
and  the  developement  of  national  resources,  has  always  been  an  object  of  public  atten- 
tion in  the  American  states,  but  more  particularly  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Numerous  schools  and  academical  institutions  have  been  esta- 
blished by  the  different  legislatures  of  the  Union,  and  their  means  of  support  pro- 
vided by  the  country.  Although  elementary  knowledge  is  widely  diffused,  liberal 
education  is  deficient,  and  this  difference  arises  from  the  nature  of  society.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  American  States,  cause  a  great  proportion  of  their  active 
talent  to  be  solely  devoted  to  agriculture  or  trade,  and  wealth  alone  is  the  object  of 
desire.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  classical  knowledge  should  be  neglected, and 
the  pages  of  the  historian,  the  moralist,  and  the  philosopher,  present  few  attractions. 
In  1809,  the  number  of  colleges  in  different  states  had  increased  to  twenty-five,  and 
that  of  academies  to  seventy-four.  These  institutions  are  incorporated  by  the  state 
legislatures,  and  are  subject  to  their  inspection,  though  generally  placed  under  the 
direction  of  trustees.  In  1816,  a  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred, 
recommended  that  a  national  university  should  be  established  at  Washington,  and 
that  the  lots  of  ground  reserved  for  the  United  States  in  that  city  should  be  sold  to 
provide  for  its  support,  as  it  was  not  one  of  the  specified  objects  for  which  the  Con- 
gress is  authorized  by  the  constitution  to  make  drafts  upon  the  treasury.  In  the 
western  states  the  Congress  has  reserved  610  acres  of  land  in  each  township  for  the 
support  of  schools,  besides  seven  entire  townships,  of  23,040  acres  each.  Two  of 
these  are  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  one  in  each  of  the  states  of  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  The  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  in  1811,  amounted  to  half  a  million 
of  dollars,  and  produced  an  annual  income  of  36,000  dollars.  Havard  College,  in 
Massachusetts,  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  has  thirteen  professors,  and  generally 
about  400  students,  who  usually  complete  their  collegiate  studies  at  eighteen,  the 
time  when  they  commence  in  our  universities.  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut,  and 
Princetown  College,  in  New  Jersey,  are  considered  as  the  next  in  reputation,  the 
former  generally  has  300,  and  the  latter  200  students. 

In  the  states  of  New  England  the  schools  are  supported  by  a  public  tax,  and 
are  under  the  direction  of  a  committee.  The  poor  and  rich  are  educated  together, 
and  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  The  system 
of  Mr.  Lancaster  has  been  adopted  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  several  societies 
have  likewise  been  established  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  particularly  those 
branches  which  are  connected  with  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures. 

As  the  principal  part  of  the  population  owes  its  origin  to  the  English,  a  com- 
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inunity  of  Language  is  still  maintained,  and  English  is  spoken  with  as  great  parity 
by  the  different  classes  of  Americans  as  by  the  corresponding  classes  in  England, 
while  many  of  the  strongly-marked  dialects  that  prevail  in  several  of  our  counties, 
have  no  parallel  in  America,  even  in  the  extreme  west,  where  savage  and  civilized  life 
are  intermixed. 

"  This  community  of  language  (it  has  been  properly  remarked),  the  American 
ou°ht  to  prize  as  one  of  his  noblest  privileges,  since  it  affords  him  access  to  a  litera- 
ture more  advanced  than  his  own  can  he  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  if  it  be  his  first 
boast  that  he  is  the  countryman  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  it  should  be  his  second 
that  his  forefathers  were  the  countrymen  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  that 
1  Chatham's  language  is  his  mother  tongue.' " 

With  an  education  so  elementary  as  that  pursued  in  the  United  States,  the 
higher  species  of  literature  must  be  in  its  infancy,  and  one  of  their  own  authors  has 
lately  asserted,  that  they  "  have  produced  scarcely  a  single  learned  writer  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  that  term  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  one  American  work  on  clas- 
sical literature,  or  that  betrays  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  classics.  And, 
excepting  Cicero's  works,  printed  accurately  and  well  by  Wells  and  Lilley,  at  Boston, 
the  only  classical  productions  of  the  American  press  are  the  republication  of  a  few 
common  school-books.  Nor,  I  believe,  have  the  United  States  produced  any  ele- 
mentary work  on  ethics,  or  political  economy,  or  metaphysics.  The  great  mass  of 
our  native  publications  consists  of  newspaper  essays  and  party  pamphlets.  There 
are  also  several  respectable  state  and  local  histories."  Poetry  he  does  not  consider 
either  abundant  or  excellent,  though  the  best  English  poets  are  much  read  in  the 
American  States.  The  greatest  work  they  have  yet  produced  is  Marshall's  "  Life 
of  Washington."  Several  periodical  works  meet  with  encouragement,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  which  is  the  Port  folio,  which  was  first  instituted  by  Mr. 
Dennie,  about  20  years  since.  This  writer,  who  was  called  the  American  Addison, 
Mr.  Bristed  says  "  was  the  first  gentleman  in  that  country  who  devoted  himself, 
exclusively,  to  the  pursuit  of  letters,  which  he  cultivated  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage ;  and  received  from  his  benevolent  fellow  citizens,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  his  felicitous  effusions  of  genius,  taste,  feeling,  tenderness,  eloquence,  wit, 
and  humour, — jjermission  to  starve."  The  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  is  astonishing.  In  May,  1817,  they  amounted  to  about  500,  and  the 
impressions  printed  weekly  to  250,000. 

The  useful  Arts  have  made  greater  progress  in  these  States  than  literature  ; 
and  inventions  and  discoveries  are  promoted  by  the  Patent  Office,  which  secures  to 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity.  In  mechanics, 
they  have  been  particularly  successful,  and  the  number  of  patents  obtained  in  1812, 
was  235.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  flour-mills,  in  machines  for  manufac- 
turing cotton-cards,  and  nails,  in  lighting  ships,  in  the  apparatus  for  distilling  salt- 
water on  board  vessels,  and  in  the  machinery  for  making  boots  and  shoes  by  means 
of  brass  wire  or  nails.  But  of  all  their  inventions  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation  is  perhaps  the  most  useful.  The  steam  frigate  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  the  steam  engines  now  made  are  simple  and  economical. 

The  sciences  also  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  with  greater  success  than  lite- 
rature, and  several  institutions  have  been  formed  to  promote  them.  The  American 
Philosophical  Society,  at  Philadelphia,  has  published  several  volumes  on  scientific- 
subjects.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Boston,  has  also  published 
its  transactions  ;  and  an  Athena?um,  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Liverpool,  has  lately  been 
established  in  that  city,  for  the  support  of  which  40,000  dollars  were  subscribed  in 
ten/ days.  The  Museum  of  Philadelphia  has  been  enriched  with  a  variety  of  objects 
in  Natural  History  ;  while  the  soil  and  productions  of  the  United  States  have  lately 
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become  the  subjects  of  philosophical  research.  With  a  view  chiefly  to  illustrate 
these,  lectures  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  are  delivered  in  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  Congress  has  lately  manifested  a  desire 
to  elucidate  the  Geography  of  the  remote  parts  of  these  dominions  ;  and  the  travels 
of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  with  the  journeys  of  Major  Pike,  were  both  executed 
under  its  authority.  In  1807,  the  Congress  also  passed  a  law  for  making  a  minute 
Trigonometrical  and  Maritime  survey  of  the  American  coast,  which  was  confided  to 
Mr.  Haslee,  formerly  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Military  Academy,  at  West 
Point,  and  several  excellent  instruments  were  prepared  in  London  for  this  purpose. 

As  the  object  of' general  literature  and  science  is  utility,  while  the  design  of  the 
Jine  or  polite  arts  is  to  promote  pleasure  by  the  exhibition  of  what  is  most  beautiful 
in  nature  or  elevated  in  sentiment,  the  former  always  precedes  the  latter,  and  a 
country  must  embrace  more  than  hunters,  agriculturalists,  and  merchants,  before 
they  can  be  produced.  America  has  already  given  indications  of  a  commencement 
in  these  superior  productions  of  the  human  mind.  The  great  national  poem,  the 
Columbiad,  though  full  of  hard  names  and  high-so\inding  lines,  contains  many 
elegant  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and  some  crude  and  fantastical  notions  of 
philosophy  and  politics.  The  "  Airs  of  Palestine,"  and  the  "  Bridal  of  Vaumond," 
have  been  pronounced  elegant  and  popular  by  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  is 
by  no  means  blind  to  their  defects.  In  architecture  the  capitol  and  the  president's 
house  must  be  taken  as  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  American  attainments 
In  painting  they  have  given  still  more  decided  proofs  of  taste,  and  the  names  of 
West,  Copely,  Trumbull,  Stewart,  Vanderlyn,  Jarvis,  Wood,  Allison,  Leslie,  Peale. 
Sully,  Morse,  Earle,  and  Todd,  are  well  known  in  Europe.  The  first  eight  are 
historical  and  landscape  painters  ;  and  the  chief  productions  of  the  other  six  are 
portraits.  Though  Mr.  West  was  a  native  of  the  United  States,  his  life  and  works 
are  too  well  known  to  be  styled  American.  Mr.  Vanderlyn  gained  the  French  prize 
medal  in  1808,  for  his  "  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage." 

A  calm  review  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  vast  population  which  is 
so  rapidly  spreading  itself  across  the  American  Continent,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  will  convince  the  observer  that  what  he  sees  is  essentially 
British.  "  Her  blood  flows  in  every  vein,  and  quickens  every  artery  of  the  giant 
offspring,  sprung  from  her  teeming  loins  ;  her  language,  laws,  religion,  habits,  man- 
ners, and  pursuits,  have  reproduced  another  Britain  in  this  western  World,  on  a  far 
more  extended  scale  of  capacity,  magnificence,  and  power,  than  its  venerable  mother 
can  ever  hope  to  attain  ;  cooped  and  confined  as  she  is,  by  the  narrow  dimensions  of 
her  own  territorial  dominions." — "  Nor  is  it  any  marvel  to  see  this  natural,  necessary, 
and  habitual  assimilation  towards  England,  in  a  country  where,  in  addition  to  the 
identity  of  language  in  both,  the  great  distinguishing  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  form  of  government,  and  of  the  system  of  municipal  law,  whether  in  the  federal 
union,  or  in  the  separate  states  or  sovereignties,  are  impressed  with  so  strong  a  family 
resemblance  to  the  leading  lineaments  of  the  British  constitution.  The  personal 
liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  in  the  United  States,  rests  upon  precisely  the  same 
foundations  as  those  which  support  the  personal  freedom  of  the  British  subject : 
namely,  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  trial  by  jury.  Whoever  attends  the  sittings  of 
Congress,  and  the  state  legislatures,  and  listens  to  the  discussions  respecting  the 
framing  of  laws,  whether  for  the  Union  or  for  the  separate  states,  will  hear  all  their 
quotations,  analogies,  and  examples,  taken  from  the  laws,  the  history,  the  customs 
and  the  parliamentary  rules  and  usages  of  England.  In  the  American  courts  of  justice, 
the  authorities  cited  are  the  statutes,  the  judgments,  the  decrees,  the  reported  deci- 
sions of  the  English  courts,  in  familiar  and  friendly  accompaniment  with  those  of 
the  American  tribunals. 
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"  In  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  society  in  both  countries,  there  is  also  a 
community  of  taste  and  sentiment  on  subjects  of  literature,  and  a  common  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  great  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  general  writers  of  the 
mother  country,  that  forms  a  strong  bond  of  union." 

Though  the  great  mass  of  the  American  population  has  descended  from  the 
English,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  also  contributed  certain  portions  to  the 
general  stock.  New  England  was  wholly  settled  by  Englishmen,  except  a  few 
Scotch  and  Irish  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  The  same  source  also  sup- 
plied the  chief  settlers  in  the  middle,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  in  the  southern, 
states.  The  Germans  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
part  of  those  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  These,  as  well  as  the  French  and 
Dutch,  both  in  these  states  and  South  Carolina,  are  fast  yielding  to  the  prepon- 
derating language,  manners,  and  customs,  of  the  more  numerous  descendants  of 
the  British  colonists.  Many  Irish  Catholics  are  spread  over  Maryland,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky,  who  are  generally  from  the  central  parts  of  the  Island; 
while  the  Protestants  from  the  north  of  the  same  country,  commonly  become  agricul- 
turalists in  the  interior  states.  Scotchmen  are  every  where  scattered  through  theUnion, 
as  well  as  considerable  numbers  of  Swedes  and  Swiss. 

To  the  eternal  disgiace  of  a  country  that  boasts  of  its  freedom  in  more  pompous 
strains  than  any  other  modern  nation,  the  slave  trade  still  subsists  in  many  of  its 
states.  We  have  already  marked  these  states,  and  the  total  number  of  slaves  within 
the  Union,  has  lately  been  stated  at  1,700,000,  the  greater-parr  of  whom  are  to  be 
found  in  the  southern  parts.  There  are  also  nearly  200,000  free  blacks,  principally 
spread  over  the  other  states.  Brutalized  by  the  treatment  they  have  received  for 
successive  generations,  these  wretched  beings  seem  incapable  of  suddenly  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  liberty,  for  those  who  have  been  manumitted  are  among  the  most 
profligate  and  abandoned  of  the  American  population.  So  annoying  have  these 
proved  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  that  a  society  has  lately  been  formed  for  colo- 
nising the  western  shores  of  Africa  with  them,  and  the  site  now  fixed  upon  for  that 
purpose,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sherbro  river.  Experience,  however,  has  proved 
that  they  are  not  incapable  of  instruction,  for  African  schools  have  been  instituted 
by  the  Quakers,  and  other  benevolent  individuals,  for  teaching  them  the  elements  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  and  their  pious  labour  has  not  been  in  vain.  African  churches 
have  been  formed  in  consequence,  in  which  the  ministerial  duties  are  performed  by 
black  preachers. 

A  marked  difference,  however,  exists  in  the  state  of  the  people  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  American  Union,  and  though  several  general  traits  are  obvious  in  such  a 
wide  dominion,  local  circumstances  also  act  powerfully.  In  New  England  property 
is  more  equally  divided  than  in  other  parts.  There  are  few  who  are  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  still  fewer  who  are  sunk  into  the  depths  of  indigence.  They  also 
exhibit  a  more  perfect  equality  in  morals,  manners,  and  character,  than  in  the  other 
states  of  the  Union.  Except  in  Rhode  Island,  Religion  is  supported  by  law.  Its 
ministers  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  are  numerous,  well-informed,  and  pious. 
Schools  are  established  in  every  township,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  person  tobe  met  with, 
whocannot  read  andwrite,andwhohasnot  someknowledgeof arithmetic.  Theinhabi- 
tants  generally  live  invillages  or  small  towns,  and  carry  on  all  their  manufactures  and 
agricultural  operations  by  voluntary  labour,  for  slavery  is  not  allowed  to  pollute  their 
soil.  In  sobriety,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  they  greatly  resemble  the  Scotch. 
The  natives  of  New  England  acknowledge  no  superior  on  earth ;  they  are  taught 
from  their  cradle  to  consider  their  magistrates  as  their  servants,  and  they  excel  the 
people  of  the  other  states  in  all  the  qualities  that  render  a  nation  the  first  in  war,  and 
the  first  in  peace. 
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In  the  middle  states  the  population  is  neither  so  national  nor  unmixed  as  in  the 
north-eastern  quarter  of  the  Union.  They  do  not  support  religion  by  law  ;  many  of 
the  people  are  destitute  of  religious  worship;  elementary  schools  are  not  so  numerous; 
and  more  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  consequence  unable  to  read  or  write  ;  property  is 
more  unequally  divided,  and  the  line  of  separation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is 
more  distinctly  marked.  The  people  have  sprung  from  various  nations,  and  they  have 
not  the  same  object  in  view,  either  in  religious,  moral,  or  social  institutions.  Slaves, 
too,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  those  who  are  free,  and 
who  are  more  lax  in  their  moral  habits  than  their  northern  neighbours. 

In  the  southern  states,  religion  does  not  receive  any  support  from  the  laws,  and 
a  still  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  without  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, while  they  are  apparently  less  concerned  about  them.  Elementary  schools  are 
comparatively  i'ew,  and  many  of  the  white  inhabitants  are  unable  to  read.  A  greater 
portion  of  slavery  has  corrupted  the  public  morals.  Mulattoes  are  increasing  rapidly, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  "  in  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  black,  white,  and  yel- 
low population  will  be  melted  down  into  one  mass." 

Where  the  barbarous  practice  of  slavery  prevails,  its  baneful  influence  is  felt,  not 
only  by  those  who  suffer,  but  by  those  who  inflict  the  suffering.  This  produces  a 
striking  difference  between  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
those  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Union — a  difference  which  is  strongly  exemplified 
by  the  following  circumstance.  In  the  state  of  Louisiana,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  legislature,  to  enforce  the  better  observance  of  the  sabbath,  to  punish  unna- 
tural crimes,  to  prevent  the  defacing  of  the  church-yards,  and  to  oblige  the 
shutting  of  the  public  theatres,  stores,  &c."  The  opposers  of  this  bill  were  violent 
in  their  invectives  against  the  party  with  whom  it  originated,  and  the  orator  who 
principally  exerted  himself  on  this  occasion,  said  in  the  debate,  "  that  such  persecu- 
ting intolerance  might  well  suit  the  New  England  puritans,  who  were  descended  from 
the  bigoted  fanatics  of  Old  England,  those  who  were  great  readers  of  the  Bible,  and 
consequently,  ignorant,  prejudiced,  cold-blooded,  false,  and  cruel,  but  such  a  measure 
could  never  be  fastened  upon  the  more  enlightened,  liberal,  and  philosophical  inha- 
bitants of  Louisiana,  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen."  The  bill  was,  in  consequence, 
lost  by  a  great  majority. 

The  morals,  manners,  and  characters  of  the  people  of  the  western  states  are 
more  varied  than  in  any  of  the  others,  and  are  in  fact  a  mixture  of  them  all,  for  the 
American  people  seem  to  be  slowly  moving  westward.  "  On  the  great  route  towards 
the  Ohio,  the  traveller  has  constantly  in  view  groups  of  emigrants,  directing  their 
steps  towards  the  land  of  promise,  some  with  a  little  light  waggon  covered  with  a 
sheet  orblanket,  andcontaining  bedding,  utensils,  provisions,  and  a  colony  of  children, 
drawn  by  one  or  two  small  horses,  and  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  cow.  A  few  silver 
dollars  also  are  carried  for  the  purchase  of  public  land,  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  one 
fourth  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  immediately,  upon  entering  the  claim  in 
the  land-office  of  the  district,  where  the  purchase  is  located.  The  New  England  pil- 
grims are  said  to  be  known  by  the  light  step,  and  cheerful  air  of  the  women  inarch- 
ing in  front  of  the  family  caravan,  the  New  Jersey  wanderers  by  being  quietly  housed 
under  the  tilt  of  the  waggon,  while  the  Pennsylvanian  emigrants  creep  loitering  behind 
with  melancholy  gait  and  slow.  A  cart  with  one  horse,  or  a  single  horse  and  pack- 
saddle,  transports  a  family  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Union. 
a  distance  of  between  tvvo  and  three  thousand  miles  ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the 
adventurer  carries  all  his  fortune  on  his  staff,  while  his  wife,  bare-footed,  follows,  bear- 
ing on  her  shoulders  the  treasure  of  the  cradle." 

The  Americans  are  certainly  among  the  most  emigrating  people  in  the  world, 
and  many  of  them  break  up  their  establishments  in   the  Atlantic  states,  and   move 
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westward  \\  ith  an  alacrity  which  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could  induce  in  others. 
Besides  these,  there  is  annually  an  influx  of  thousands  hum  the  various  countries  of 
Europe,  who  land  on  these  trans-atlantic  shores,  and  take  the  same  route. 

No  striking  difference  is  exhibited  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  towns 
throughout  the  Union.  The  same  tall,  stout,  well-dressed  men  every  where  appear 
to  be  much  at  their  ease,  shrewd,  and  intelligent,  but  indolent,  and  though  boasting 
of  freedom,  generally  slaves  to  idleness.  Most  of  the  western  settlers  air  superior  to 
the  generality  of  European  fanners  and  peasants,  while  those  who  live  principally  by 
the  chase,  and  are  called  back-wood  men,  are  fierce,  savage,  and  restless,  and  scarcely 
above  the  Indians.  Their  sole  occupation  is  clearing  a  patch  of  ground  on  which 
they  raise  a  little  corn  for  their  own  use,  and  depend  upon  their  gun  and  the  chase 
for  the  rest  of  their  subsistence.  So  addicted  are  (hey  to  this  savage  mode  of  life, 
that  they  readily  sell  their  cleared  lands,  which  are  called  "  improvements?  and  retire 
further  into  the  woods,  build  fresh  huts,  clear  fresh  pieces  of  ground,  and  resume 
their  accustomed  mode  of  living.  Mr.  Birkbeck  describes  one  of  these  huts  in  which 
he  passed  the  night.  It  was  the  third  which  the  same  person  had  built  within  the  year, 
and  he  was  again  readyto  dispose  of  this  new  possession.  Chimneytherewas  none;  and 
the  bedsteads  were  composed  of  unhewn  logs,  laid  across  each  other.  Two  chairs,  one 
of  which  was-  broken,  and  a  low  stool,  constituted  its  furniture,  although  the  family 
consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  a  boy  nearly  grown  to  manhood,  three  elder  girls,  and 
several  smaller  children.  A  large  iron  pot,  their  guns,  and  a  fiddle,  were  the  whole 
of  their  domestic  utensils. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  commerce  are  peculiarly  active  and  enterprising,  and 
travellers  are  continually  setting  out  on  journies  ol'  two  or  three  thousand  miles, 
either  in  boats,  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  with  apparent  unconcern.  From  the  western 
country  they  frequently  visit  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  either  for  selling  the  produce 
of  their  farms,  or  to  purchase  merchandize.  On  these  journies  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  traveller  is  benighted  where  no  accommodation  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  "  camp  out,"  as  they  call  it,  the  simple  meaning  of  which  is, 
sleeping  under  a  tree.  This  is  described  as  by  no  means  unpleasant,  and  is  often 
preferred  to  the  inns,  where  a  person  can  seldom  obtain  a  bed  to  himself.  Having 
fixed  upon  a  suitable  spot,  the  first  object  is  to  light  a  good  fire,  which  renders  a 
tinder-box  a  necessary  apparatus  to  a  traveller,  and  then,  having  spread  a  blanket 
or  mattrass  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  so  that  the  smoke  may  blow  over  him  to  keep  off 
the  inusquitoes  and  other  insects,  he  commits  himself  to  rest,  and  sleeps  undisturbed. 
Among  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  Americans,  particularly  in  large  cities,  there 
is  as  much  politeness  and  good  breeding  as  in  most  of  the  middle  classes  in  Europe. 
The  American  ladies  are  also  described  as  being  "  in  their  persons  lovely,  in  their 
maimers  easy  and  graceful,  in  their  conversation  lively  and  sensible,  in  their  various 
relations  of  wives,  daughters,  and  mothers,  exemplary  and  excellent.''  Natural 
equality  is  beyond  legislative  power,  but  political  and  social  equality  the  Americans 
have,  and  all  their  civil  and  religious  institutions  are  formed  upon  this  basis.  Every 
free  white  man  is  a  citizen,  and  his  character  bears  the  impress  of  personal  import- 
ance. Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  people  live  in  cities  and  towns,  while  the  other 
nine-tenths  reside  in  farms  or  villages,  and  most  of  them  are  lords  of  the  soil  they 
cultivate.  This  sub-division  of  property,  with  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture, and  an  equal  distribution  of  land  and  money  among  all  the  children,  produce  an 
equality  and  independence  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  states,  unknown  in  all 
other  countries  of  the  Old  World,  where  baronial  dominion  and  feudal  power  have 
ever  exercised  their  sway. 

This  political  independence,  which  pervades  the  United  States,  opens  all  ranks 
and  professions  to  each  individual,  and  there  are  innkeepers,  tailors,  shoemakers, 
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farmers,  lawyers,  and  merchants,  among  their  generals  and  colonels.  Hence  that 
air  of  superior  demeanour,  which  has  so  often  struck  European  travellers.  With  this 
demeanour,  the  cleanliness  of  the  people  both  in  person  and  habit,  particularly  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  is  often  at  variance.  The  use  of  tobacco  pervades  the  whole 
frame  of  society,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  meanest  pauper  in 
the  alms-house.  Neither  the  chair  of  state,  the  senate,  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  nor 
the  drawing  room,  is  exempt  from  this  execrable  annoyance  to  all  who  happen  not  to 
have  been  "  cradled  in  America."  Another  prevailing  vice  in  these  states  is  that  of 
excesssive  drinking,  and  the  pernicious  practice  of  consuming  spirituous  liquors  is 
indulged  in  by  all  classes. 

Marriages  are  early  contracted  in  the  United  States,  as  there  is  neither  restraint 
nor  any  fear  of  supporting  a  family,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  industry  and  care. 
The  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  magistrates  or  ministers  of  religion, 
without  asking  any  question  of  the  parties.  The  families  are  numerous,  and,  as 
another  consequence  of  American  independence,  there  is  no  family  authority.  Chil- 
dren are  equal  to  their  parents,  scholars  to  their  masters,  and  labourers  to  their 
employers,  for  the  terms  of  master  and  servant  are  never  used.  It  has  been  observed, 
with  equal  vivacity  and  truth,  that  "  the  master  himself,  if  he  wishes  his  affairs  to 
prosper,  must  be  the  only  servant  in  his  own  house."  All  the  domestics  and  children 
of  the  family  are  perfectly  free,  and  either  work  or  play  as  may  best  suit  their  inclina- 
tion. To  such  a  state  of  society,  the  most  celebrated  republics  of  antiquity  afford  no 
parallel.  The  Vanity  of  the  American  is  the  most  conspicuous  trait  in  his  character 
in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Bristed  remarks,  "The  national  vanity  of  the  United  States 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  country,  not  even  excepting  France.  It  blazes  out  every 
where  and  upon  all  occasions,  in  their  conversation,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  speeches, 
and  books.  They  assume  it  as  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  Americans  surpass  all  other 
nations  in  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  liberty,  government,  and  every  other  excellence. 
All  Europeans  they  profess  to  despise,  as  ignorant  paupers  and  dastardly  slaves.  Even 
during  President  Washington's  administration,  Congress  debated  three  days  upon  the 
important  position,  that  "America  was  the  most  enlightened  nation  upon  earth,"  and 
finally  decided  it  in  the  affirmative  by  a  small  majority.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late 
war  with  England,  General  Moreau,  who  then  resided  in  that  country,  was  asked  if 
the  officers  did  not  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  his  military  skill  and  experience,  by 
propounding  questions  to  him  ?  He  replied  "  there  is  not  an  ensign  in  the  American 
army  who  does  not  consider  himself  a  much  greater  tactician  than  General  Moreau." 
The  same  author  also  concludes  by  observing,  "The  result  of  all  is,  that  the  American 
people  possess  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  materials  of  national  greatness,  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  other  country,  and  in  order,  to  render  the  United  States  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  they  have  only  gradually  to  augment  the  power  of  their 
general  government,  to  tighten  the  cords,  and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  their  federal 
union,  to  organize  a  judicious  system  of  internal  finance,  to  provide  for  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  religious  worship,  to  enlarge  and  elevate  their  system  of  liberal 
education,  to  increase  the  dimensions,  and  exalt  the  standard  of  their  literature,  arts, 
and  science." 

Several  parts  of  the  dominions  now  claimed  by  the  United  States  are  still  the 
seats  of  different  native  tribes,  though  they  have  diminished  as  the  civilized  popula- 
tion spread  over  the  country.  The  progress  of  agriculture  was  attended  by  the 
destruction  of  game  far  beyond  its  limits,  and  thus  the  aborigines  not  finding  the 
means  of  subsistence  so  easily  procured  by  hunting,  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their 
possessions,  one  tract  after  another,  and  retire  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent.    We  have  already  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  common  traits  of  most  of  these 
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tribes,  in  the  General  View  of  this  hemisphere,  and  the  most  interesting  of  the 
remaining  particulars  will  be  stated  in  a  subsequent  article. 

Many  Natural  Curiosities  found  within  the  wide  limits  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  described  by  travellers,  and  many  more  doubtless  exist  in  the  newly- 
acquired  regions,  which  have  not  yet  become  subjects  of  description.  Dr.  Morse  has 
also  delineated  many  of  these  in  his  American  Geography,  but  the  most  prominent 
can  only  be  mentioned  here.  A  singular  ledge  of  pendent  rocks  is  found  in  Vermont,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Connecticut,  and  a  curious  but  not  extensive  stalactitic 
cave  has  also  been  described  in  the  same  state,  with  another  in  New  Hampshire; 
while  near  Durham  there  is  a  rock  so  poised  upon  another  that  it  may  be  put  in 
motion  by  the  touch  of  the  finger.  Water-falls  and  cascades  are  also  numerous.  In 
one  of  these  Natural  caverns,  Whaley  and  Goffe,  two  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I,  found 
a  retreat  in  Connecticut.  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  also  curious  caves,  from  one 
of  which,  called  the  blowing  cave,  a  strong  wind  issues,  particularly  in  frosty  weather. 
Several  Mounds  or  Tumuli  are  found  on  the  plains  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  a 
large  bed  of  oyster-shells  in  Georgia,  about  90  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  state  of 
Tennessee  there  is  a  curious  ledge  of  rocks  about  30  miles  long,  and  200  feet  thick, 
and  nearly  perpendicular  towards  the  south-east. 

Besides  these,  the  three  following  deserve  particular  description,  the  precipice 
of  Table  mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  the  Rock  bridge  in  Virginia,  and  the  Great 
Cave  in  Kentucky. — The  Table  mountain  is  situated  in  Pendleton  district,  and  pre- 
sents an  awful  precipice  of  about  900  feet  in  depth.  So  boundless  and  overcoming 
is  the  first  glimpse  of  this  chasm,  that  almost  every  one  who  approaches  the  margin 
loses  all  power  of  self-command,  and  would  be  in  danger  of  being  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf,  were  it  not  for  the  precautions  that  are  deemed  indispensable  to 
the  safe  indulgence  of  curiosity.  On  approaching  the  spot  all  limits  which  the 
imagination  had  formed  by  reference  to  distances  with  which  the  eye  is  familiar, 
vanish,  and  it  is  some  time  before  he  can  survey  the  scene  with  calmness,  or  describe 
it  without  perturbation. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  describes  the  Rock  Bridge  in  that  state 
as  one  of  the  most  singular  and  sublime  productions  of  nature.  It  is  situated  on  the 
ascent  of  a  hill  which  seems  to  have  been  rent  longitudinally  by  some  great  convul- 
sion. The  breadth  of  the  chasm  is  about  50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  90  at  the  top, 
and  its  depth  213  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  bridge  that  crosses  this  gulf  is  about  60 
feet,  and  its  thickness  at  the  summit  of  the  arch  nearly  40.  The  upper  part  consists  of 
a  layer  of  earth,  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  large  trees,  while  the  substratum  with  the 
hill  on  each  side  is  a  solid  rock  of  limestone.  The  form  of  the  arch  is  elliptical,  the 
transverse  of  which,  or  chord  of  the  arch,  is  several  times  longer  than  its  conjugate. 
Some  parts  of  its  edges  have  been  provided  with  a  wall  to  prevent  accidents,  yet  few 
persons  can  approach  the  margin,  and  look  down,  without  emotions  of  fear.  The 
view  from  the  bottom,  however,  produces  a  contrary  effect.  The  object  is  truly  sub- 
lime, and  strong  sensations  of  delight  are  experienced  at  the  sight  of  an  arch  at  once 
so  beautiful,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  rising,  as  it  were,  mid-way  to  heaven !  But  its 
value  is  not  confined  to  its  beauty,  as  it  affords  a  commodious  passage  over  a  vast 
chasm,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  crossed  except  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  stupendous  cavern  in  Kentucky  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  amidst  subterranean 
wonders.  A  most  interesting  account  of  it  was  published  by  Dr.  Nahum  Ward.  It 
is  situated  in  Warren  County,  and  in  a  district  not  mountainous  but  uneven  and 
broken.  The  Doctor  having  determined  to  explore  this  subterranean  phenomenon, 
provided  himself  with  guides,  lamps,  a  compass,  and  refreshments,  anddescendeda  pit 
about  forty  feet  deep,  which  leads  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  This  is  about  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  and  thirty  fett  wide,  but  soon  grows  narrower,  after  which  it  expands 
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again  to  nearly  the  same  width,  but  only  about  half  the  height,  which  dimensions  it 
preserves  for  about  a  mile,  when  it  reaches  the  first  hoppers,  where  a  manufacture  of 
salt-petre  has  lately  been  established.  From  this  place  to  the  second  hoppers,  about 
two  miles  from  the  entrance,  the  width  of  the  gallery  is  forty  feet  and  its  height 
sixty.  Along  nearly  the  whole  of  this  length,  walls  have  been  built  of  loose  lime- 
stone, and  the  bottom  is  smooth  ami  hard.  In  all  the  galleries,  indeed,  which  the 
Doctor  traversed,  the  sides  were  nearly  perpendicular,  and  the  arches  regular,  and  so 
strong,  that  they  have  even  withstood  the  shocks  of  earthquakes.  In  1802  these  phe- 
nomena were  severely  felt  in  this  part  of  Kentucky,  and  the  workmen  stationed  at 
the  second  hoppers,  about  five  minutes  before  each  shock,  heard  a  heavy  rustling 
noise  like  a  strong  wind  rushing  from  the  cave.  When  that  ceased  the  rocks  cracked, 
and  the  whole  appeared  as  if  upon  the  point  of  immediate  destruction.  Large  rocks 
also  fell  in  some  parts  of  the  cavern,  but  none  of  the  men  were  injured. 

From  this  part,  the  passage  runs  for  about  a  mile  towards  the  west,  and  then 
changes  to  south-west  till  it  reaches  the  chief  area  or  city,  about  six  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  From  the  second  hoppers  to  this  place  the  gallery  is  nearly  100 
feet  high,  and  of  a  corresponding  width.  The  floor  is  level,  and  is  covered  with  loose 
stones  and  salt-petre  earth.  Dr.  W.  then  observes,  "  when  I  reached  this  immense 
area  (called  the  chief  city)  which  contains  upwards  of  eight  acres,  without  a  single 
pillar  to  support  the  arch,  Avhich  is  entire  over  the  whole,  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment. — Nothing  can  be  more  sublime  and  grand  than  this  place,  of  which 
but  a  faint  idea  can  be  conveyed,  covered  with  one  solid  arch,  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  high,  and  to  all  appearance  entire."  Having  explored  this  area,  five  passages 
were  found  leading  from  it,  and  varying  in  width  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and 
generally  about  forty  feet  high. 

The  first  of  these  galleries  they  entered,  after  several  winding  avenues,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  they  estimated  at  five  miles,  brought  them  again  to  the  city.  Here 
they  rested  a  short  time,  and  having  trimmed  their  lamps  and  taken  some  re- 
freshments, they  entered  another  of  the  openings,  and  after  about  two  miles  arrived 
at  the  second  city.  This  was  covered  with  a  single  arch,  nearly  200  feet  high  in  the 
centre,  and  Avas  similar  to  the  great  area  they  had  just  left,  except  in  having  only  two 
outlets  instead  of  five.  One  of  these  they  entered,  which  after  nearly  a  mile  brought 
them  to  a  third  area,  which  wasa  scjuare  of  about  100  feet  each  way,  and  fifty  in  height, 
with  a  stream  of  pure  water  issuing  from  one  side  of  the  well,  about  thirty  feet 
high,  and  falling  upon  a  broken  surface  of  stones,  where  it  was  lost.  A  few  yards 
beyond  this  sheet  of  water,  the  party  found  the  end  of  the  avenue.  Having  returned 
a  short  distance,  they  entered  another  gallery  which  branched  from  that  they  had 
passed,  and  after  having  traversed  this  and  another  passage  uncommonly  black,  for 
more  than  a  mile,  a  steep  ascent  brought  them  to  the  fourth  city,  which  was  not  in- 
ferior to  the  second,  and  was  canopied  by  an  arch  that  covers  at  least  six  acres.  In 
this  last  avenue,  the  extremity  of  which  they  thought  could  not  be  less  than  four 
miles  from  the  chief  city,  and  ten  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  they  found  more 
than  twenty  large  piles  of  salt-petre  earth  on  one  side,  and  heaps  of  broken  lime- 
stone on  the  other,  which  were  evidently  the  work  of  human  hands. 

Having  returned  once  more  to  the  chief  area,  though  past  ten  at  night,  the  Dr. 
entered  the  fifth  and  last  avenue  that  leads  from  it,  and  proceeding  about  1)00  yards, 
he  reached  the  fifth  area,  the  arch  of  which  covers  more  than  four  acres  of  level 
ground,  strewed  with  limestones,  and  having  fire-beds  of  uncommon  size,  with 
brands  of  cane  interspersed.  Another  avenue,  on  the  opposite  side,  led  to  one  of 
much  greater  dimensions,  the  walls  of  which  were  more  perfect  than  they  had  yet 
been  seen.  This  was  level  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  covered  with  an 
elegant  arch.     Towards  the  end  a  kind  of  vertical  passage  was  found,  which  led 
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into  a  chamber  at  least  1800  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  centre  of  its  arch  150  feet 

ost  hk    v  ha<l  been  the  grave  of  millions  of  human  beings,  he  felt  a  kind  oi  sh,- 

'      '     -I  o         his  situation.     The  aveuue  or  passage  that  led  to  the  opposite side 

,f      is  chamber  was  as  large  as  any  of  the  others  he  had  passed  through    hut  alter 

Line  been  sixteen  hours  in  the  cave,  his  lights  were  almost  exhausted,  and  he 

coK    face  it  to  its  source,  he   therefore  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  clnet 

a         trimmed  his  lamps  for  the  last  time,  and  reached  the  entrance  of  the  cavern 

.bout  three  in  the  morning,  after  nineteen  hours  constant  fatigue.     The  air  of  the 

interior  is  rendered  very  pure  by  the  nitre  contained  in  the  cave,  and  the  Dr.  saw 

his  pulse  beat  stronger,"  but  not  so  quick,  while  he  exhaled  it,  as  when  he  breathed 

he  atmospheric  akf    It  is  supposed  that  the  Green  River  a  stream  which j*  navi 

Kable  for  several  hundred  miles,  passes  over  three  of  the  branches   of  this  noted 

cave,  yet  no  symptom  of  its  oosing  through  the  strata  seems  to  have  been  disco- 

VereHere  Dr  W.  observes,  that  he  has  scarcely  described  half  the  cave,  as  he  has 
not  given  any  account  of  the  avenues  that  branch  off  between  the  mouth  and  the 
second  hoppers.  These  include  many  passages  and  gal  er.es,  sc >me  of  which  have 
obtained  particular  names  ;  as  the  «  Glauber-salt  room  from  the  salt  of  that  kind 
be  in"  found  there  ;  the  sick-room,  the  flint-room,  and  the  bat-room,  with  a  winding 
passage  that  branches  off  near  the  second  hoppers,  and  runs  between  the  west  and 
the"  south  for  nearly  two  miles.  This  is  called  the  «  haunted  chamber,  from  the 
echo  t  at  is  heard  within  it.  The  arch  is  beautifully  incrusted  with  me, tone  spar  ; 
and  in  many  places  elegant  columns  of  the  same  materials  extend  from  the  top  to 
the  floor.  Near  the  centre  of  this  chamber  there  is  a  dome  apparently  fifty  feet  high 
which  appears  as  if  hung  with  drapery  festooned  in  the  most  fanciful  manner  and 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  lamps  in  the  most  brilliant  colours.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
"hau  ted  chamber"  a  cataract  is  heard,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  is  a 
resell  of  water,  very  clear  and  grateful  to  the  taste,  but  without  any  apparent 
outlet  Near  this  were  found  columns  of  the  most  brilliant  description,  sixty  or 
seventy  feet  high,  and  standing  in  basins  of  water,  which  the  Dr  considers  unnvafled. 
He  brought  with  him  a  mummy  from  the  second  hoppers  whither  it  had  been .remo- 
ved from  another  cave  for  preservation.  It  was  presented  to  him  by  his  friend  Mi. 
Wilkins,  the  proprietor  of  the  cavern,  with  its  apparel,  jewels,  music,  and  whatever 
was  about  it,  and  is  now  in  the  Washington  Museum.  „nwrpA 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  and  stupendous  cavernsyet  discovered, 
but  whether  the  gloom  through  which  the  Doctor  must  have  seen  the  large  areas  he 
Sines  (havin|  ouly  two  lamps)  may  not  have  induced  him  to  think  them  greater 
htn  they  really  are,  must  be  left  for  the  judgment  of  the  reader  ;  one  fact  deserves 
wticular  attention  it  is  that  he  traversed  the  cave  with  very  little  intermission  tor 
£S  hours,  a  fact  of  itself  that  gives  it  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  most  exten- 
sive subterranean  wonder  yet  known. 

Very  few  Islands  of  importance  lie  near  the  eastern  shores  of  Ameiica.  A 
number  of  small  ones  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  some  cohere  off  ^«*JJJ«* 
of  Massachusetts,  near  Cape  Cod,  are  the  principal  in  the  northern  part.  In  Casco 
Bay,  there  are  several,  some  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  others  only ^ cultivate :  . 

Penobscot  Bav  also  contains  several,  one  of  them,  called  Long  A*"*" 
about  fifteen  miles  "in  length  and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  and  *™»*3 
ship  called  Hillsborough.  Some  of  the  principal  of  the  others  are  Fox,  Deer,  and 
Haul  Islands.  Parkers  island  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kennebeck,  and  contains 
about  28  square  miles,  peopled  by  about  60  families. 
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The  principal  Islands  off  the  coast,  of  Massachusetts  are  N rHuhett  and  Mar- 
tha's  Vineyard.  The  first  is  about  15  miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  is  situated 
eight  leagues  south  of  Cape  Cod.  It  has  been  generally  represented  as  sterile,  and 
only  fit  for  the  residence  of  fishermen,  but  it  is  now  found  to  contain  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  arable  land.  This  island  forms  a  county  of  the  same  name,  and  lias 
a  population  of  (i800  people,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  fisheries.  It  is  the 
chief  place  from  whence  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  sail  for  the  southern 
whale  fishery. — Marthas  Vineyard,  is  sixteen  miles  long  and  eight  at  its  extreme 
breadth.  The  soil  is  light  and  in  some  places  fertile.  With  a  few  small  adjoining 
islands  it  forms  Duke's  Country,  and  at  the  last  enumeration  contained  3290  inha- 
bitants.— Both  these  islands  enjoy  a  temperate  and  healthy  climate,  in  which  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  heat  of  summer  are  mitigated  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea. 

Rhode  Maud,  from  which  that  State  takes  its  name,  is  about  15  miles  long,  and 
nearly  five  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  surface  includes  about  52  square  miles,  with 
the  three  towns  of  Newport,  Portsmouth,  and  Middleton.  It  has  been  called  the 
Eden  of  America,  from  its  superior  climate  and  situation.  Block  Island  is  the  next 
in  magnitude.  It  contains  about  twenty  square  miles,  and  is  situated  seven  miles 
south  of  Charleston.  A  few  other  small  islands  lie  near  it. 

The  principal  Islands  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York,  are  York  Island, 
Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island.  The  first  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  The 
soil  is  fertile. — Long  Island  is  separated  from  the  former  by  East  River,  and  from 
Connecticut  by  a  channel  called  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  140  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  one  to  fifteen  from  north  to  south,  and  is  the  largest  island  between 
Cape  Florida  and  Cape  Sable.  A  chain  of  Mountains  runs  through  the  middle, 
while  the  south  side  is  low,  level,  and  sandy,  and  intersected  by  bays.  Much  of  the 
land  is  a  plain,  with  a  surface  of  black  spongy  mould,  and  a  substratum  of  gravel, 
unfavourable  to  vegetation.  Staten  Island  is  separated  from  York  Island  and  New 
Jersey  by  two  straits,  and  is  about  18  miles  long,  and  six  or  seven  broad.  Some  other 
islands  occur  oft*  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  The  higher  parts  are  either  covered  with 
wood  or  cultivated,  while  the  lower  are  composed  of  marshes.  Edisto  Island  is  one  of 
the  largest.  Is  is  about  40  miles  south  of  Charleston,  12  miles  long,  and  from  one 
to  five  broad.  Its  surface  contains  nearly  29,000  acres,  about  three-fourths  of  whit;! i 
are  cleared. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Statistical  and  Synoptical  Tables. 


TABLE  I. 


Comparative  flew  of  the  Pojndation  of  each  State  in  the  years  1800  and  1810. 


State  or  District. 


Vermont 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 

Maine        

Rhode  Island ... 
Connecticut  ... 
New  York 
New  Jersey  .. 
Pennsylvania  .. 
Delaware 
Maryland 

Virginia  

Kentucky 
Noith  Carolina 
Soma  Carolina 
Georgia   

Tennessee 

Ohio 


(  dIii  nhia  District  .. 

Orleans 

Mississippi       

Indian. i    

L  "iisiana         

Illinois      

Michigan        


Free 

Persons  in 

1800, 


154,465 
183,848 
422,845 
151,719 

68,742 
250,051 
565,437 
198,737 
600,839 
53,120 
246,380 
539,181 

180,616 
344,809 

199,440 

102,987 
92,018 
45,365 


5,361 
4,740 


Slaves  in 
1800. 


Persons  in 

i«io 


Slav 


380 

951 

20.613 

12,422 

1,706 

6,153 

103,312 

346,968 

40,343 

133,312 

146,151 

59,699 

13,584 


3,144 


3,489 
135 


217,895 
214,360 
472,040 
228,705 

76,813 
261,632 
944,032 
231,711 
809,296 

68,497 
269,044 
582,104 
325,950 
386,676 
218,750 
147,215 
217,192 
230,760 


1 8,625 
41,896 
23,264 
24,203 
17,834 
12,114 
4,738 


108 
310 

15,017 

10,851 

795 

4,177 

111,502 

P.92.518 

80,561 
168,824 
196,365 
105,218 

44,535 


5,395 
34,660 


237 
3,011 


Total 
Population 
in  1800. 


Total 

Population 
in  1810. 


154,465 
183,858 
422,845 
151,719 

69,122 
251,002 
586,050 
211,149 
602,545 

64,273 
349,692 
886,149 
2.0,959 
478,105 
345,591 
162,686 
105,602 

45,365 


14,093 


8,850 

4,875 


Increase  of 

Population 
in  10  yea  is. 


217,895 
214,360 
472,040 
228,705 

76,931 
261,942 
959,049 
242,562 
810,091 

72,674 
380,546 
774,622 
406.511 
555,500 
415,115 
252,433 
261,727 
230,760 


24,023 
76,556 
40,352 
24,520 
20,845 
12,282 
4,762 


63,430 
30,502 
49,195 
66,986 
7,809 
10,940 

372,999 
31,413 

207,546 
3,401 
30,854 
88,473 

185,552 
73,395 
15,115 
89,474 
56,125 
85,395 


1,502 
9,645 


TABLE  II. 


Statement  of  the  Products  of  the  Agricultural,  and  annual  Value  of  the  Internal 
Labour  of  the  United  States,  in  1812. 


Species  of  Products.  Dollars. 

Yearly  consumption  of  grain  per  head  8£    Dlls.    Cts. 

bushels  at  125  cents       50     62± 

Meat,  a  pound  daily,  at  6  cents  per  pound     21      90 

Whisky  or  other  drink 15       0 

Fuel,  vegetables,  pepper,  &c 7     47h 

55       0 

Which,  taking  the  population  at  8,000,000,  gives 
us  a  yearly  produce  of  agriculture  for  the  use  of 
man     ' 440,000,000 


Species  of  Products.  Dollars. 

Brought  forward    . .      . .  410,000,000 
For  horses,  of  which  the  number  is  reck- 
oned  to  be    1,400,000,  at   a  half   ton 
of  hay  yearly  for  each,  at  10  dollars  a 

ton       ". 21,000,000 

Grain  for  the  horses, 4qts. per 
day,  at  40  ceuts  a  bushel, 
is,  for  63,S75,000  bushels.25,550,000 


46,550,000 


Agricultural  produce  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  of 
8,000,000,  is 486,550,000 

Provisions  exported  in  time  of  peace  . .    25,000,000 


Whole  products  of  agriculture 


,511,550,000 
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Species  of  Product*.  Dollars. 

The  annual    value    of  the    internal    labour  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  thus  estimated. 

Produce  of  agriculture 511,550,000 

Dress  of  a  labouring  man,  at  25  dollars 
per  annum,  the  population  being 
8,000,000,  the  cost  of  clothing  is    . .  200,000,000 

Houses,  average  value  200  dollars,  as 
calculated  by  Blodgett ;  their  number 
1,375,000,  and  estimating  (he  annual 
expense  for  repairs,  and  new  erections 
at  10  per  cent,  gives 13,750,000 

Carriages,  waggons,  carts,  stages,  one 
to  each  100  families,  at  100  dollars 
each, is  800  carriages,  equal  to  800,000 
dollars,  and  supposing  each  of  these 
carriages  to  sink  its  whole  value,  in- 
cluding costs  of  repairs  in  seven  years. 
the  annual  expense 114,265 

Mills,  repairs,  and  additional    mills    aud 

manufactories  per  annum I, ,100,000 


Species  of  Products.  Dollars. 

Shoeing  1,400,000  horses  yearly..        .       1,000,000 
Watches  or  clocks,  for  1,300,000  fami- 
lies, one  to  each  family,  at  20  dollars 
each,  26,000,000;  allowing  for  inte- 
rest per  annum  and  repairs,  eight  per 

cent 2,080,000 

Rings,  jewels,  fowling-pieces        ..     ..  120,000 

House  furniture  for  1,300,000  families, 
at  200  dollars  each,  260,000,000; 
allowing  for  interest,  repairs,  and  de- 
cay, 10  per  cent  per  annum  ..  ..  26,000,000 
Coasting  vessels  and  vessels  in  the  river 
trade,  500,000  tons,  at  30  dollars  per 
ton,  is  15,000,000,  for  interest,  re- 
pairs, and  decay,  20  per  cent    ..     ..      3,000,000 


|  Produce  of  the  annual  internal  labour..  759,1 14,265 

Besides  the  profits   arising  from  the   internal    sale 

and  exchange  of  commodities,  which  may  be   at  the 

rate   of    1 18  dollars  for  each  individual,  or  71 1  foi 

each  family. 


TABLE  III. 


Statement  of  the  Valuation  of  Lands,  Lots,  and  Dwelling  Houses,  and  of  Slaves  in 
the  several  States,  made  under  the  Acts  of  Congress,  of  the  22d  of  July,  1813,  and 
9th  January,  1815,  as  returned  and  revised  by  the  Board  of  principal  Assessors, 
with  the  corresponding  Valuations  in  1799. 


New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut . . 
Vermont 
New  York    .. 
New  Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware- 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Ohio     . . 
Kentucky 
Tennessee     . . 


Value  of  Houses, 

Lands,  <Se  Slaves  Value  of  Houses 


as  revised  and 
equalized   by  the 
principal  asses- 
Bora  in  1814  and 
1815. 


Dollar 
38,745 

143,765 
20,907 
8S.534, 
32,161 

273,120, 
98,612, 

346.633. 
14,493, 

122,577. 


263.737 
93,723 

123,416 
.".7.7D2 
61,347 
87,018 
35,408 


,902,296,961 


and    Lands  afte 
deducting  esti- 
mated   value  of 
Slaves. 


Dollars. 
38,745,974 

143,765,560 
20,907,766 
88,534,971 
32,461,120 

269,370,900 
95,899,333 

340,633,889 
13,449,370 

106,490,638 

165,60S,199 
51,517,031 
74,325,262 
31,487,658 
61,347,215 
66,878,587 
24,233,750 


,631,657,2231  619,977,2  1 


Value  of  Hon 

and  Lands 

in  1799. 


Average  value 

of  Lands  per     J    Number  of 
acre,  including    carriages  tax- 
houses 
Uteres 


3,337 
14, IS) 
722 
6,319 
1,628 
7,715 
7,892 
8,361 
2,081 
1,550 
7,047 
4,859 

i.i  rs 

1,918 

219 

546 

154 


Louisiana  is  not  included  in  the  above  Table,  the  returns  being  incomplete. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  each  Species  of  Manufacture,  according  to  the  Returns 
of  the  Marshals  and  Secretaries  of  States  and  Territories,  in  1810. 


Species  of  Manufacture. 

Dollars. 

Goods   manufactured  by    the    loom    from  cotton,  wool,    flax,    hemp, 

39,497,057 

Carding,  fulling,  and  floor-cloths  stamped  by  machinery     . .  5,957.816 

2,052,120 

6,144,466 
4,323,744 

14,364,526 

2,483,912 
325,560 

Soap,  tallow,  candles,  wax,  and  spermaceti,  spring  and  whale  oil 

1,766,292 
17,935,477 

Dry  manufactures  from  grain,  exclusively  of  flour,  meal,  &c 

858,509 

16,528,207 

75,765 

5,554,708 

Essences  and  oili  of  and  from  wood 

Refined  Sugar 

Paper,  pasteboard,  cards,  &c 

Marble,  stone,  and  slate 

Glass        

Earthenware  manufactures 

Tobacco 

Drugs,  dye-stuffs,  paints,  and  dyeing 

Cables  and  cordage 

Hair 

Miscellaneous  manufactures 


179,150 
1,415,724 
1,939,285 

462,115 
1,047.004 

259,720 
1,260,378 

500,382 
4,243,168 

129,731 
4,347,601 


Total 127,694,602 

The  Value  of  some  doubtful  articles,  as  afterwards  returned,  25,850,795. 


TABLE  V. 


Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  proceeds  of  Agriculture  in  1812. 


Animal  Products 


Vegetable  Products. 


Dollars. 

'Beef,  tallow,  hides,  lire  cattle        524,000 

Butter  and  Cheese 329,000 

Pork,  pickled  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs       604,000 

Horses  and  Mules 191,000 

Sheep       9,000 

1,657,000 

Wheat,  flour,  and  biscuit       13,687,000 

I  Indian  corn  and  meal 1,939,000 

'Rice 1,544,000 

|  Rye,  oats,  pulse,  and  potatoes       627,006 

'Tobacco 1,514,000 

.Cotton 3,080,000 

22,391,000 
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Other  Agricultural  Products 


Dollars. 

Indigo      5,00(1 

i  Flax  Seed 455,000 

'Maple  Sugar     ..      .' 13,000 

(Hops 7,000 

'Poultry,  flax,  mustard      7,000 

Sundries 20,000 

507,000 
Total  Amount 24,555,000 


The  value  of  the  flour  exported  in  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1817,  was  17,751,376  dollars  ;  of 
the  cotton,  22,627,614  ;  tobacco,  9,230,020  ;  rice,  2,378,880  ;  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  3,381,349  ; 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  i,967,243  ;   together  making  a  total  of  57,336,482  dollars. 


TABLE  VI. 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports  of  Manufactures,  in  1812  and  1817. 


Domestic  Materials. 


1817. 


Soap  and  tallow  candles 
Leather,  boots,  shoes,  saddlery 
Hats 


From  grain  (spirits,  beer,  starch) 

Wood  (including  furniture,  coaches,  and  other  carriages) 

Cordage,  cables,  &c. 

Iron 

Snuff,  wax  candles,  manufactured  tobacco.. 

Lead,  linseed  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine      ..  ..         .. 

Maple  Sugar  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         .. 

Bricks  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         ,. 


Dollars. 

232,000 

83,000 

28,000 

210,000 

155,000 

278,000 

53,000 


Foreign  Materials. 

Spirit  of  molasses 

Sugar,  refined 

Chocolate    . .  . .  . . 

Gunpowder 
Brass  and  copper 
Medicinal  drugs 

Manufactured  articles  not  distinguished  in  returns 
Raw  produce  . .         . .  . .  . .  , . 

Total 


1,135,000 


Dollars. 

358,377 

58,485 

14,148 

114,311 

138,033 

158,340 

137,579 

329,616 

96,000 

4,374 

2,598 


146,000 
2,000 
1,000 

56,000 
3,000 
12,000 

250,621 

36,104 

2,839 

356,522 

8,765 
30,325 

220,000 

300,000 
186,000 

349,237 
385,349 

4S6.000 

1,841,000 


2,847,693 
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TA1JLK  VII. 


The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  Value  of  Merchandize,  Domestic  and  Foreign, 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  each  Quarter  of  the  World,  from  1800  to  1816. 


A 

l^. 

Africa. 

llhi    1  \di  i  .  |  ir>   \  in  - 

HICAN  (  OMTINEB1 

Date. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

lun  ign. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Dollars. 

Dollars  ■ 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1801 

27,569,699 

31,380,558 

371,737 

1,136,517 

934,331 

756,445 

17,482,025 

13,369,201 

1802 

19,904,389 

23,575,108 

547,386 

820,423 

747,544 

411,855     1 

14,982,854 

10,967,585 

1803 

25,939,111 

8,561,834 

292,593 

149,600 

636,106 

148,004 

15,338,151 

4,734,634 

1804 

23,094,946 

27,468,725 

546,278 

830,223 

1,264,737 

681,499 

16,561,516 

7,251,150 

1805 

23,640,776 

36,341,320 

612,683 

2,156,229 

1,359,518 

1,726,987 

16,774,025 

12,954,483 

1806 

24,384,020 

40,267,7 1 1 

514,621 

1,968,860 

1,371,475 

901,916 

14,983,611 

17,144,759 

1807 

31,012,947 

38,882,633 

497,769 

1,598,445 

1,296,375 

1,627,177 

15,892,501 

17,535,303 

1808 

5,185,720 

7,202,232 

26,649 

267,542 

278,544 

218,950 

3,939,633 

5,308,690 

1809 

17,838,502 

13  072,045 

703,900 

1,218,228 

3,132,687 

1,472,819 

9,732,613 

5,034,439 

1810 

27,202,534 

17,786,614 

377,795 

406,646 

2.549,744 

722,777 

12,236,602 

5,475,258 

1811 

29,552,442 

8,727,011 

581,815 

812,950 

1,804,998 

622,445 

13,354,788 

5,860,384 

1812 

20,626,458 

5,644,433 

308,510 

588.299 

1,235,457 

197,587 

7,861,655 

2,064,808 

1815 

33,728,025 

4,388,719 

1     319,667 

347,394 

155,582 

113,017 

11,720,887 

1,768,220 

1816 

49,872,716 

10,042,665 

504,856 

1,970,837 

299,759 

343,485 

13,964,112 

5,075,416 

TABLE  VIII. 


Exhibiting  the  Exports  of  Foreign  Produce,  and  showing  the  Progress  of  this  Trade 
from  1800  to  1816,  in  the  principal  articles  that  pay  Duties  ad  valorem. 


Date. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

Pepper. 

Cocoa. 

Goods  mostly  paying 
Duties  ad  valorem. 

lis. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Dollars. 

1800 

56,432,516 

38,597,479 

635,849 

4,925,518 

16,076,848 

1801 

97,565,732 

45,106,494 

3,135,139 

7,012,155 

17,159,016 

1802 

61,061.820 

36,501,998 

5,422,144 

3,878,526 

14,906,081 

1803 

23, 223, SI!) 

10,294,693 

2,991,430 

367,177 

5,351,524 

1804 

74,964,366 

48,312,713 

5,703,646 

695,135 

9,377,805 

1805 

123,031,272 

46,760,294 

7.559,224 

2,425,680 

15,201,483 

1806 

145,839,320 

47,001.662 

4,111,983 

6,846,758 

19,016,909 

1807 

143,136,905 

42,122,573 

4,207,166 

8,540,524 

18,971,539 

1808 

28,974,927 

7,325,448 

1,709,978 

1,896,990 

4,765,737 

1809 

45,248,128 

24,364,099 

4,722,098 

2,029,33*; 

5,889,669 

1810 

47,038,125 

31,423,477 

5,946,336 

1,286,010 

8,438,349 

1811 

18,381,673 

10,261,442 

3,057,456 

2,221,462 

8,815,291 

1812 

13,927,277 

10,073,722 

2,251,003 

752,1  1- 

3,591,755 

1813 

7,347,038 

6,568,527 

99,660 

108,188 

36S.603 

18H 

762 

220,594 

27,386 

4,409 

1815 

3,193,908 

7,501,384 

746.349 

1,065,582 

3,486,178 

1816 

17,536.416 

8,948,713 

769,329 

531,571 

S,103,734 
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TABLE  IX. 

Imports  to,  and  ExpoRTs^rom,  China,  in  1817-18  by  the  Americans.  From  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  means  of  extending  and  securing  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
the  country. 


Imports. 

EXFORTS. 

Specif.s  of  Merchandize. 

Quantity. 

Specif.s  of  Merchandize. 

Quantity. 

Sea  Otter  Skins      . .      . .    No 
Land  Otter      — 

5,200 
49,290 
10,390 

7,000 
16,400 

'450 
780 

8,300 

1,601 

Tea  of  various  kinds         Chests 

Sugar  Candy         . .     . .      ■ 

Raw  Silk      

Rhubarb       

Silks 

Value — Dollars    .... 

138,794 

332 

1-2,917 

600 

14 

240 

576 

305 

580 

41 

4(1 

1,469,000 

201,536 

2,741 

13,704 

Quicksilver      . .      . .       Peculs 

Opium        

Lead          

Iron 

Betel-Nut        ..      ..          

Wax         

Sandal  Wood  . .      . .          

Value   . . 
Specie  in  Dollars    . . 

4,100 

448 

16,314 

5,847 

3,174 

430 

10,427 

4,400 

760 

170 

14,279 

2,371,609 

5,300,000 

7,431,780 

7,671,609 

TABLE  X. 

State  of  the  American  Navy  in  1817,  from  the  Official  Account. 


Names  and  Force. 


Independence 74 

Franklin 74 

Washington     74 

Chippewa   74 

Slew  Orleans 74 

PlatxhiTg 74 

Constitution 44 

Guerrie   44 

Java    44 

United  States     44 

Superior 44 

Constellation 36 


When 

built  or 

Captured. 


1814 

1815 
1816 


1797 
1814 


1797 
1797 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Portsmouth 
Sacket's  harbour 


Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Sacket's  harbour 

Baltimore 


St;ite  and  Condition. 


In  good  order 
In  service 

On  the  stocks 


Hull  in  good  order 
In  service 
Requiring  repairs 
In  service 

In  service 
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Names  and  Force 


When 

Imill  or 

Caplnred, 


<  iongress    ■>,> 

Macedonian    36 

Mohawk 

Confiance    82 

General  I'ihe 2  1 

Saratoga      24 

Cyanne 21 

Lawrence   20 

Detroit    18 

Erie     IS 

Hornet    18 

Jefferson 18 

Jones 18 

Madison 18 

Oneida 18 

Niagara 18 

Ontario   18 

Peacock 18 

Fulton  1st 

Boxer 16 

Linnet     16 

Saranac 16 

Sylph 1 G 

Queen  Charlotte 14 

Tieonderoga    14 

Alert  store-ship 


Where  buill. 


1812 

1814 

t:  1814 


Ports,  N.  H. 
England 
Sacket's  harbour 


1813 

c  1815 

Vergennes 

1 8 1 3 

Erie 

1815 

Baltimore 

Sacket's  harbour 

1813 
1809 
1813 
1815 

Erie 

Baltimore 
New  York 

c  1815 
1814 

Hartford 

1815 

1813 
1813 

Sacket's  harbour 

1814 

e  1 8 1 4 

State  and  Condition. 


Hull  in  good  order 
In  good  order 
Hull  good 

hi  good  order 
Repairable 

Sunk 

In  service 
Wants  repairing 
In  good  order 


Much  decayed 
Receiving  vessel 
In  service 

Steam  frigate  in  ordinary 
In  service 
In  good  order 
In  service 


Sunk 


In  service 


There  were  four  74's  on  the  stocks,  besides  frigates  and  smaller  vessels. 
Those  ships  in  Italics  are  on  the  lakes,  and  are  not  considered  as   making  part  of  the  navy, 
appropriated  to  the  permanent  increase  of  the  American  Navy  is  one  million  of  dollars  annually. 


The  sum 


TABLE  XL 


Statement  of  the  annual  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Present  Government  to  the  S\st  of  March,  1815. 


Date. 

Receipts. 

Expenditu 

•es. 

Date. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Dollars,       cts. 

Dollars. 

cts. 

Dollars. 

cts. 

Dollars,      cts. 

1791« 

4,418,913     99 

1  718,129 

37 

1804 

118,26,307 

38 

4,552,858     91 

1792 

3,661,932     31 

1,766,077 

15 

1805 

13,560,693 

20 

6,357,234     62 

1793 

4,614,423     14 

1,707,348 

28 

1306 

15,559,931 

7 

6,080,209     36 

1794 

5,128,432     87 

3,500,348 

20 

1807 

1«,S98,019 

96 

4,984,572     89 

1795 

5,954,534     59 

4,350,596 

45 

1808 

17,060,661 

93 

6,504,338     85 

1796 

7,137,529     65 

2,531,930 

40 

1809 

7,773,473 

12 

7,414,672     14 

1797 

8,303,560     99 

2,833,590 

96 

1810 

9,384,214 

29 

5,311,082     28 

1798 

7,820,575     80 

4,623,223 

54 

1811 

14,423,529 

9 

5,592,604     86 

1799 

7,475,773     31 

6,480,166 

72 

1812 

9,801,132 

76 

17,829,498     70 

180O 

10,777,709     10 

7,411,369 

97 

1813 

14,340,409 

95 

28,082,396     92 

1801 

12,846,530     95 

4,981,669 

90 

1814 

11,181,6'.* 

16 

30,127,686     68 

1802 

13,668,233     95 

3,7J7,079 

91 

From  Jan.  1  si 

1803 

11,064,097     63 

4,002,  S24 

24 

to  31st  March 

1815 

2,387,058 

21 

12,237,825     43 

l  March  4di  to  the   31 

t  of  December 

247,019,302 

79 

184,719,336     43 
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During  this  period  the  Receipts  were, 

Dollars. 

Customs 222,530,374 

Internal  revenue 9,016,342 

Direct  taxes 4,476  826 

Postage  of  letters 747^388 

Sales  of  Public  lands 8,658,369 

Miscellaneous        ..     ..     ..     ..      1,590,001 


247,019,302     79 


In  addition  to  the  above  sum,  were  received. 

Dollars.  cts. 

Sales  of  Bank  Stock      2,671,860  0 

Dividends  on  ditto 1,101,720  0 

Interest  on  Stock  remitted  to  Europe      136,400  0 

Gain  on  Exchange 805,127  59 

And  from  Foreign   and    Domestic 
toans 102,423,077 


Making  the  sum  total  of  Receipts  \  .,. .. c_  ,_„    J, 
to  March  31st,  1815      ..     ..}  354,157,487    20 

The  actual  receipts  from  March 
31st,1815,  to  June  30th,  1816, 
wefe 36,595,141      11 

The  actual  expenditure  during  the 

same  period       29,503,172    57 


During  the  same  period  the  Expenditures  were, 

For  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  Dollars.  cts 

_,  army 88,270,562  85 

Fortifications  of  ports  and  harbours  4,374,805  26 

Fabrication  of  cannon 263,611  54 

Purchase  of  saltpetre 150,000  0 

Additional  arms 300,000  0 

Arming  and  equipping  the  militia. .  1,1 00,000  0 

Detachment  of  militia 170  000  0 

Services  of  militia 2,000  000  0 

Services  of  volunteers 1,000,000  0 


Indian  department 97,628,979 

Holding  treaties  878,313     68")  .  ,,0  ... 

Trading  houses    459,726     98  J  1'^!»>U4" 

Naval  Department 47,818,303 

Foreign    intercourse   (exclusive  of 

Barbary  powers)        10,678,015 

Barbary  Powers 2,405,322 

Civil  list 14,940^695 

Miscellaneous,  civil       9,909,778 


65 
66 
68 

34 
40 
79 
91 


184,709,336     43 

Besides  this  sum,  there  were  ex- 
pended for  various  purposes      ..167,524,588       0 

Expenditure  on  account  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government        ..      ..         316,268     70 


Making  the   total  expenditure  to  1 

March  3 1st,  1815..      ..      ..  /  352,560.193  13 

The  expenses  of  the  peace   establishment  for  1817, 

were, 
Civil,  diplomatic,    and  miscella-1      .  „ 

neous  expenses      J      jj/do,51J  3 

Military  department      5,959,625  79 

Naval          ditto             3,986,658  75 

Indian         ditto             200,000  0 


Making  a  total  of 11,911,797    57 


TABLE  XII. 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  from  the  year  1791  to  1818  inclusive. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

AmouDt. 

1791 

75,463,476 

1798 

79,228,529 

1805 

82,312,150 

1812 

45,211,981 

1792 

77,227,924 

1799 

78,408,669 

1806 

75,723,270 

1813 

55,965,070 

1793 

80,352,634 

1800 

82,976,294 

1807 

69,218,398 

1814 

81,490,089 

1794 

78,427,404 

1801 

83,038,050 

1808 

65, 196,3 17 

1815 

99,833,903 

1795 

80,747,587 

1802. 

80,712,632 

1809 

57,023,192 

1816 

123,630,691 

1796 

83,762,172 

1803 

77,054,686 

1810 

53,172,302 

1817 

1 15,807,805 

1797 

82,064,479 

1804 

86,427,120 

1811 

48,005,587 

1818 

98,869,696 

4  Q 
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TABLE  XIII. 


Treasury  Statement  of  the  Sums  paid  annually  on  account  of  the  Public  Debt, 
from  the  4th  of  March,  1789  to  1814,  in  which  the  Sums  paid  for  Principal  and 
Interest  are  distinguished ;  formed  in  Pursuance  of  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  of  20th  January,  1816. 


Year. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Total. 

Year. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

Total. 

1791* 

2,938,512 

2,090,637 

5,287,949 

1803 

3,407,331 

3,796,113 

7,203,444 

1792 

4,062,037 

3,076,628 

7,263,665 

1804 

3,905,204 

4,266,582 

8,171,786 

1793 

3,047,263 

2,714,293 

5,819,505 

1805 

3,220,890 

4,148,998 

7,369,888 

1794 

2,311,285 

3,413,254 

5,778,602 

1806 

5,266,476 

3,723,407 

8,989,883 

1795 

2,895,260 

3,136,671 

6,084,411 

1807 

2,938,141 

3,369,578 

6,307,719 

1796 

2,640,971 

3,183,490 

5,824,282 

1808 

6,832,092 

3,428,152 

10,260,224 

1797 

2,492,378 

3,220,043 

5,792,421 

1809 

3,586,479 

2,866,074 

6,452,553 

1798 

937,012 

3,053,281 

3,990,294 

1810 

5,163,476 

2,845,427 

8,008,903 

1799 

1,410,589 

3,186,287 

4,596,876 

1811 

5,543,470 

2,465,733 

8,009,203 

1800 

1,203,665 

3,374,704 

4,578,369 

1812 

1,998,349 

2,451,272 

4,449,621 

1801 

2,878,794 

4,400,998 

7,279,792 

1813 

7,508,668 

3,599,455 

11,108,123 

1802 

5,413,965 

4,125,038 

9,539,003 

1814 

3,307,394 

4,593,239 

7,900,633 

*  The  first  Sum  is  for  the  Period  from  March  4th,  1789,  to  December  31st,  1791. 


MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  EXCHANGES. 

Monies. 


Monies  of  Account. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  different  ways  in  the  United  States, 
but  chiefly  in  Dollars,  which  are  called  Federal  Money,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  various  currencies  that  were  once  ge- 
nerally, and  are  still  partially  used  in  the  domestic  transac- 
tions of  several  of  the  States.  All  foreign  Commerce  and 
Government  concerns  are  transacted  in  Federal  Money,  ac- 
cording to  an  Act  of  Congress,  in  1789,  which  fixed  the 
value  of  the  Dollar  at  4s.  fid.,  and  established  the  following 
division. 

s.     d. 
1  Mill,  is  equal  to  O     0-054 

10  Mills     ..are...    1  Cent        0    0-54 

10  Cents 1  Dime       ••••       O    5-4 

10  Dimes    1  Dollar      ■•••       4    6 


Coins. 
The  American  Government  established  a  Mint   in  1790, 
and  ordered  money  to  be  coined  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
according  to  the  following  denominations  and  values :  viz. 
Gold  Intrinsic  value. 

£   s.    d. 

Eagle,        equal  to     10    Dollars,  equal  to      8     3     8 

Half  Eagle    5    Dollars      ••••         1     1  10 

Quarter  do.  •••■  l\  Dollars      ••••        O  10  11 

Silver. 
Dollar,        equal  to    100  Cents,        equal  to        4    3j 
Hall  do.         ■••  50  Cents  ••••  2     1| 

Quarter  do.   -••         25  Cents  1     Oj| 

The  Commercial,  or  exchange  valne  of  the  Dollar  there- 
fore exceeds  iis  intrinsic  value  by  2}d.— The  Copper  coins 
are  Cents,  the  value  of  each  being  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  Dollar. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  United  States  are  the  same  as  those  of  England,  except  in  Virginia, 
the  C'arolinas,  and  Georgia,  where  heavy  goods  are  sometimes  sold  by  the  Quintal  of  lOOlbs.  Standards  of 
the  troy  and  avoirdupois  weights  of  these  States,  transmitted  by  his  Majesty's  Consuls,  have  lately  been 
compared  withthose  of  England,  with  which  they  were  found  perfectly  to  agree. 
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Exchanges. 

The  Exchanges  of  the  United  States  are  generally  computed  in  Dollars,  Dimes,  and  Cents ;  but  in  some 
places,  in  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence  Currency.  The  following  was  lately  the  course  of  exchange  between 
the  three  chief  trading  cities  of  the  Union,  and  those  places  in  Europe  with  which  their  principal  commercial 
transactions  are  carried  on :  viz. 


New  Y*rk  exchanges  with,  and  gives, 

Amsterdam 42  Cents     for    1  Florin  or  Guilder 

Bremen  78    1  Rixdollar 

Hamburgh  35  1  Mark  banco 

London    =£177^  Cur.  for,£  100  Sterling 

Paris   1  Dollar  for  5  frs.  40  centimes. 


Philadelphia  gives, 

Amsterdam 40  Cents    for    1  Florin  orGnilder 

Hamburgh   35 1  Mark  banco 

London,   2   per    cent. "I      -  r,  u  .     <?j  e.    i: 

premium  J      *  DolIar 4s-  6d-  S,erIm«- 

Baltimore  gives, 

Amsterdam 40  Cents   for    l  Florin  orGuilder 

Hamburgh 35£    1  Mark  banco 

London,  at  60  days  101      49,  6d.  Sterling. 


The  value   of  the  Currency  as  compared  to  Sterling  Money,  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  States  ;  and  as  this 
value  is  often  referred  to  by  travellers  and  others,  the  following  explanation  will  show  the  variety. 


In  New  Hampshire    ...     ratio       Sterling.  Currency. 

Massachusetts |  {   £    s.  d.         £    s.    d. 

Connecticut |  0    4  6  equal  0     6     0 

Rhode  Island  ^3to4/       10  0  16    8 

Virginia   [            J  100     0  0  133    6     8 

Kentucky,  Ohio I            j      0  15  0  10    0 

Tennessee,Mississippi  J           v.     o    0  9  0    10 

-\             /-     0     4  6  08    0 

In  New  York I  9  to  I      10  0  1  15    6T 

North  Carolina j     16    \  100     0  0  177  15    64 

J            ^     Oil  3  100 


Sterling.  Currency. 

£   s.    d.  £   s.   d. 

In  New  Jersey  -\  ratio  .-046  equal  076 

Pennsylvania  s-tnlJ      10     0  1  13    4 

Delaware  ?-oi03<  10Q    0    0  16g  J3    + 

Maryland   J            v.     o  12    0  l     0    o 

-x             (-046  0    4    8_» 

In  South  Carolina  l27to)      10    0  1     0   89 

Georgia  I     "8    1  10°    °    °  los  14   ° 

J            ^     0  19    8f  1     0  [0 


Besides  these,  the  Coins  of  various  nations  pass  current ;  and  the  following  Table  shows  their  values 
as  they  pass  in  the  respective  Slates,  with  their  Sterling  and  Federal  Values. 


Sterling 
Value. 


New  Hamp- 
shire, Ver- 
mont, Massa- 
chusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
and  Virginia. 


New  York 
and  North 
Carolina. 


New  Jersey, 
Pennylvania, 
Delaware, 
and  Mary- 
land. 


South  Caro- 
lina and 
Georgia. 


Federal 
Value. 


English  Guinea  ., 

French  Louis 

Johannes < 

Moidore 

Doubloon    

Spanish  Pistole  . 
French  Pistole  . 
French  Crown  . 
Spanish  Dollar  . 
English  Shilling . 
Pistareen    


£  *. 
l  l 
1    o 

3  12 
1  7 
3  6 
0  16 
0  16 
0     5 


0     1     0 
0     0  10£ 


£  s. 

1     8 


4  16 
1   16 


£  s. 

1  17 

1    16 


0    6     7} 


£   s.  d. 

1   15  0 

1  14  0 
6     0  0 

2  5  0 
5  12  6 
1  8  0 
1     7  6 


£  s. 
1  1 
1  1 
4  0 
1  8 
3  10 
0  18 
0  17 
0     5 


4  66 

4  60 

16  0 

6  0 

14  93 
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SPANISH  DOMINIONS. 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  and  Guatimala. 

CHAPTER  I. 
Seasons-Soil-adtJriand  IZZu™         ^-Canals-Lakes-Climate  and 

*fp:fe  3SK&£?  ZlTi°T include  thewho,eof  the 

has  generally  been  considered I «  SSJ^JS^/S  ^ernment  of  GW/wafa 
gether  independent  o th ^  vfce ^reLTS?f  M  •  ""5  T^  *  WaS  not  alto" 
doubtless,  unite  them  It  ZS  f  °^ MeX1C°'.  and  theirf«ture  destinies  will, 
dap  to  that  gr^and  inL^L^pS  ^  WBM*  *  "*"**  aS  aa  aPP- 
of  li^lKw^^^i^j^  Signifies  the  habitation  or  residence 
appellation,  however  ZZrl  to  tlT^  '  5*  SOmet,mes  Htdtzilopochtli.  The 
to  have  been  ex^d^^cou^W  2°"!  P/"°perIy  t0  the  dt*  a»d  «*«* 
progress   was  more  raninin   *Z  Y    I  pa"lsh   conclue™™.     Cortez,  whose 

lanfuage  of  the  coun?  v  call  d  7C\  f  '.T?!?  "T  "  the  ac<I™ition'  of  the 

his  advising  Charles  V    to f  uX wfrh I  •  Y  ex  ensi,ve  and  "nportant  to  justify 

Spain.  This  name  was  fct  app  i  d  „  MS  To  £*"  ^  °f  ^"Wor  *  NeS 
companions  in  arms  of  gSW  ZoTheT^0^  °f  ^"^  where  the 
the  beauty  of  the  IndiaVXrZ W  r^  t  **  S"  cultlvatl0n  of  the  fields,  and 
includes,  fn  the  t^S^ffiiS  S*B£j£  Thi^  ?  ft  ?*  I"  ^ 
did  not  exactly  correspond  with  the^ou^yt  wh.Tit  •^2$%"'  *"*"* 

fromloL^otirtolhStbT11  °°T*  *'!  ?"  S0Uth-St  P^Sth  America 
of  longitude ?n  tKroades  f^T^f  r?  ,a?tud\and  extead  trough  about  2* 
the  great  Pacific X^ttStiSfo  M  *  If  i 1  south-west  borders  ail  washed  by 
of  Louisiana  bound IU  on  he  St  thSS'  %  r*y  °f  Hondaras>  ™d  the  province 
tepee  on  the  southland T  he  imex, lo  id  t   l        rf<*»*™k  and  the  Bay  «f  Tehuan- 

s^etchtothePacifictnmUtoS^ 

whole  western  coas    of  No, ller     '  ^Pama^wfd  a  chimerical  claim  tothe 
oi  ixoi tn  America,  on  the  ground  of  prior  discovery,  but  their 
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dominions  are  now  limited  in  that  quarter  by  the  Port  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  38th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  from  which,  along  the  west  and  south  west  coasts,  the  extent 
is  not  less  than  2500  English  miles.  The  whole  superficial  Extent  of  New  Spain 
is  stated  by  M.  de  Humboldt  at  118,478  square  leagues  of  twenty-five  to  a  degree. 
By  multiplying  these  by  7*442,  the  number  of  square  English  miles  in  each  league, 
(Introduction  p.  ccviii)  we  shall  have  881,713  square  miles  for  the  extent  of  this  vice- 
royalty.  M.  Humboldt,  in  1806,  estimated  its  Population  at  six  millions  and  a 
half,  and  a  Spanish  General  has  lately  stated  it  at  7,500,000,  which  is  less  than  nine 
persons  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  about  one-twentieth  of  the  comparative  population 
of  England. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
derived  from  the  aborigines  of  this  great  continent  itself,  and  who  migrated  south- 
wards, but  at  what  precise  period  it  was  first  peopled  is  perhaps  beyond  the  utmost, 
powers  of  research  to  determine.  As  the  migrations  of  these  tribes  seem  to  have  been 
frequently  repeated  between  the  sixth  and  the  twelfth  centuries,  the  Indian  population 
of  New  Spain  must  have  been  composed  of  heterogenous  elements,  for  some  of  them 
would  stop  in  their  progress,  and  mingle  with  those  that  followed,  while  the  variety 
of  languages  still  spoken  proves  that  those  by  whom  they  are  used  have  sprung  from 
different  sources.  Agriculture  alone  attaches  man  to  the  soil  on  which  he  is  placed, 
and  developes  the  love  of  country,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  cul- 
tivation of  Mexico  did  not  extend  beyond  the  20th  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  was, 
therefore,  below  this  parallel  that  the  Aztec  colonists  patiently  submitted  to  all  the 
cruelties  and  vexations  inflicted  by  their  new  masters,  rather  than  quit  the  soil  which 
their  fathers  had  occupied.  But  in  the  northern  provinces  the  natives  yielded  only 
their  uncultivated  Savannas,  that  served  as  pastures  for  the  buffalo,  while  they  retired 
beyond  the  river  Gila,  and  to  the  mountains  de  las  Gruilas.  The  number  of  white 
inhabitants  which  the  conquest  has  introduced,  has  been  estimated  at  1,200,000, 
who  consist  either  of  natives  of  Old  Spain,  of  the  Asiatic  Islands,  or  of  those  who 
are  natives  of  the  new  continent,  but  descended  from  the  European  settlers. 

Ambition  and  avarice  have  always  been  two  of  the  most  powerful  motives  in 
contributing  towards  the  developement  of  the  world,  and  these  were  not  more  fully 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Alexander,  than  in  that  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  It  was 
the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  that  first  disclosed  this  interesting  country,  and  as  it 
contained  some  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  New  World,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Spaniards  to  guard  them  with  that  jealous  care  which  long  involved  the  interior  in 
obscurity.  Though  several  of  their  writers  afford  partial  glimpses  of  the  physical 
structure,  productions,  and  resources  of  New  Spain,  it  was  reserved  for  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt to  present  a  correct  geographical  delineation.  Many  of  the  subsequent  facts 
have,  therefore,  been  derived  from  the  works  of  this  indefatigable  traveller. 

Since  the  year  1 776,  New  Spain  has  been  divided  into  twelve  Intendancies,  with 
three  other  remote  districts  that  still  preserve  the  more  simple  denomination  of  pro- 
vinces. Part  of  these  are  situated  in  the  torrid,  and  part  in  the  temperate  zone.  The 
southern  extremities  of  the  Intendancies  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Sonora  extend  into 
the  former,  and  the  northern  part  of  Zacatecas  projects  into  the  latter.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  divisions  are  as  follow. 

In  the  Temperate  Zone. 

Area  iu  square  leagues 82,000 

Total  population 677,000 

Inhabitants  per  square  league  8 
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Divisions.  Area  in  sq.  leagues. 


I.  Pro.  ..  New  Mexico 5,709 

•_» New  California 2,125 

;* Old  California 7,395 

4.  luteii.  New  Biscay  or  Durango  ....  16,873 

5 Souora 19,143 

6 San  Luis  1'otosi    27,82 1 


—OUTLINES. 

MEXICO, 

Population 
in  1803. 
40,200 
15,600 
9,000 
159,700 
121,400 

No. 
to 

of  Inhabit  unit 
a  sq.  league. 

7 

7 

1 
10 

6 

334,900 

12 

In  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Area  in  square  leagues 36,500 

Total  population    5,160,000 

Inhabitants  per  square  league  , 

Divisions.  Area  in  sq.  leagues. 


7.  Inten.  Zacatecas 2,355 

8 Guadalaxara 9,612 

9 Guanaxuato 911 

10 Valladolid 3,446 

11 Mexico 5,927 

12 Puebla 2,696 

13 Vera  Cruz 4,141 

14 Oaxaca 4,447 

15 Merida  or  Yucatan    5,977 


141 

No. 

Population 

of  Inhabitants 

in  1803. 

to 

asq.  league. 

153,300 

65 

630,500 

66 

517,300 

568 

476,400 

273 

1,511,900 

255 

813,300 

301 

156,000 

38 

534,800 

120 

465,800 

81 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  the  numbers  in  the  last  column  show  the  com- 
parative population  of  the  several  districts,  or  the  Distribution  of  the  Inhabitants.  In 
conformity  with  what  has  already  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  these  wide  regions,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  the  comparative  population  of  the  latter  is  still  nearly  eighteen 
times  that  of  the  former,  the  one  having  141,  and  the  other  only  eight  inhabitants  to 
a  square  league,  of  25  to  a  degree. 

Both  the  shape  and  Outlines  of  New  Spain  are  extremely  irregular.  The 
Pacific  Ocean,  however,  has  made  few  indentations  on  its  western  coast,  except  the 
extensive  Gulf  of  California,  which  stretches  through  an  extentequal  to20°  of  latitude, 
between  the  continent  and  the  elevated  ridge  that  constitutes  the  peninsula  of  that 
name.  The  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  narrows  the  isthmus  between  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
timala  and  New  Spain.  The  immense  Gulf  of  Mexico  makes  a  vast  sweep  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  with  the  Bay  of  Honduras  peninsulates  the  Intendancy  of  Merida 
or  Yucatan.  The  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  the  United  States  and  New 
Spain  is  by  no  means  well  defined,  and  generally  consists  of  an  arbitrary  line  stretch- 
ing through  an  unexplored  desert. 

Variety  and  beauty  are  the  two  distinguishing  characteristics  of  New  Spain. 
Vegetation  generally  assumes  a  gigantic  form,  and  is  blended  with  inimitable  deco- 
ration. Ridges  of  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  vast  conical  summits 
rising  above  the  clouds,  ever  active  volcanoes,  foaming  water- falls,  with  wide  extended 
plains,  vallies,  lakes,  and  rivers,  present  a  multiplicity  of  grand  and  picturesque  com- 
binations. While  ranging  over  these  delightful  scenes,  the  traveller  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  stupendous  phenomena  of  Nature,  but  while  his  feelings  are  thus 
raised  almost  to  admiration,  they  are  also  mingled  with  commiseration  and  contempt, 
as  he  alternately  observes  oppressed,  or  oppressing,  man. — The  physiognomy  of  the 
country,  the  grouping  of  its  mountains,  the  extent  of  its  plains,  the  general  elevation 
of  its  surface,  the  height  and  steepness  of  its  intersecting  ridges,  and  whatever  else 
relates  to  its  physical  structure,  derive  peculiar  interest  from  their  connexion  with 
political  economy.  These  circumstances  determine  its  productions,  and  effect  its  cul- 
tivation, and  thus  essentially  influence  the  progress  of  its  population,  and  the  welfare 
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of  its  inhabitants.  They  likewise  influence  its  climate,  the  means  of  its  internal 
commerce,  the  defence  of  the  country,  and,  more  remotely,  its  intercourse  with  foreign 
states.  In  all  these  respects,  the  General  Surface  of  New  Spain  presents  several 
striking  peculiarities.  The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  an  extensive  Table  Land, 
and  though  more  than  half  the  provinces  are  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  heat  of 
that  region  is  felt  only  along  the  coasts.  The  yellow  fever,  which  is  often  the  scourge 
of  these  regions,  where  it  is  very  destructive,  extends  but  a  small  distance  towards 
the  interior,  as  the  ground  no  sooner  begins  to  rise  than  this  pestilence  disappears. 
The  great  plateau  stretches  from  north  to  south  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country,  and  declines  towards  the  coast.  This  evidently  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  but  the  construction  in  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  continent  is  different.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Andes  are  every 
where  torn  and  interrupted  by  chasms,  and  the  highly  elevated  plains,  as  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  and  the  province  of  los  Pastos,  where  they  rise  from  about  10,600  to 
11,800  feet  above  the  sea,  are  diminutive  in  comparison  with  those  of  New  Spain, 
and  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  longitudinal  vallies,  comprised  between  the  lateral 
ridges  of  the  great  Cordillera,  than  as  plateaux.  In  Mexico,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  very  ridge  of  the  mountains  that  forms  the  plain,  and  it  is  the  direction  of  this 
plain  which  characterizes  that  of  the  whole  chain.  In  Peru,  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits constitute  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  but  in  New  Spain  these  peaks  are  either 
dispersed  over  the  plain,  or  arranged  in  lines  which  have  no  relation  to  the  parallelism 
of  the  Cordillera.  In  South  America,  transversal  vallies,  from  4000  to  5000  feet  in 
depth  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  travelling,  except  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Indians  ;  but  in  New  Spain,  carriages  roll  on  from  the  capital  to 
Santa  Fe,  in  the  province  of  New  Mexico,  a  distance  of  nearly  1400  miles,  with 
scarcely  any  difficulties  for  art  to  surmount. 

So  little  is  the  uniformity  of  this  Table  land  interrupted  by  vallies,  and  so  gentle 
is  its  declivity, that  as  far  as  the  city  of  Durango,  in  New  Biscay,  a  distance  of  almost 
400  English  miles,  the  surface  is  constantly  from  6000  to  8850  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  seas.  This  elevation  is  equal  to  that  of  Mount  Cenis,  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  or  the  great  St.  Bernard.  Durango  itself  has  an  elevation  of  6560  feet. 
The  plains  which  crown  the  southern  Andes  seldom  exceed  40  square  leagues,  and 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  vallies,  which  render  all  access  from  one  to 
another  extremely  difficult.  There  the  inhabitants  remain  concentrated,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  Nature  has  placed  them,  peopling  as 
it  were  small  islands  in  the  midst  of  an  aerial  ocean,  while  the  Table  land  of  Mexico, 
which  forms  a  single  plain  on  the  lengthened  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  runs  from  the 
18th  to  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  through  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  the  distance 
from  St.  Petersburgh  to  the  southern  point  of  Europe. 

In  traversing  this  plain  in  a  contrary  direction,  or  from  east  to  west,  a  striking 
difference  is  observed  between  the  declivities  that  face  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  On  the  eastern  route,  which  leads  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  traveller  passes  over  a 
space  of  180  miles  before  he  arrives  at  a  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  less  than 
3280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  "but  in  descending  from  the  capital 
towards  Acapulca,  on  the  Pacific,  he  arrives  at  the  same  depression  in  less  than 
50  miles.  The  eastern  declivity  is  so  rapid,  that  when  once  the  descent  commences, 
it  continues  without  interruption  to  the  coast,  and  of  the  84  leagues  from  the  capital 
to  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  greater  part  belongs  to  the  elevated  plain  of  Aiialiuac. 
In  passing  from  Mexico  to  Acapulca,  a  distance  of  72  leagues,  the  traveller  is  con- 
tinually either  ascending  or  descending.  The  space  is  furrowed  by  four  remarkable 
longitudinal  vallies,  so  regularly  disposed,  that  those  which  are  nearest  the  sea  are 
naiTOwer  and  deeper  than  those  more  remote.    The  bottoms  of  these  four  basins  are 
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3217,  1685,  557,  and  518  feet  respectively  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  Notwith- 
standingthisinvgularityof  descent, the  road  toAcapulcamaybe  made  fit  for  carriages. 

There  is,  observes  M.  Humboldt,  scarcely  a  country  on  the  globe  where  the 
Mountains  assume  so  extraordinary  a  construction  as  in  New  Spain.  The  Cordil- 
lera of  Mexico  is  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,and,nowithstanding 
the  lowuess  of  the  chain  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  it  recovers  a  considerable  height 
in  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala.  Sometimes  this  crest  approaches  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
at  others  it  occupies  the  middle  of  the  country,and  then  inclines  to  theGulf  of  Mexico. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  for  instance,  this  ridge,  jagged  with  volcanic  cones, 
runs  along  the  western  coast,  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  towards  the  Bay  ofTehu- 
antepec,  but  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca  it  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  isthmus. 
From  eighteen  degrees  and  a  half  to  twenty-one  degrees  of  latitude,  in  the  Inten- 
dancies  of  Puebla  and  Mexico,  it  runs  north  and  south,  and  approaches  the  eastern 
ocean. 

In  this  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Anahuac,  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
cities  of  Xalappa  and  Cordoba,  there  is  a  group  of  mountains  which  rival,  in 
altitude,  the  most  elevated  summits  on  the  new  continent.  These  are  volcanic,  and 
present  a  strong  analogy  to  a  similar  group  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  Four  of  the 
highest  of  these  colossi  are, 

Feet. 

Popocatepetl,  or  Smoking  Mountain 17,716 

Iztaccihuatl,  or  White  Woman 15,700 

Citlaltepetl,  or  Star  Mountain 1 7,37 1 

Cofrede  Perote 13,414 

Further  north,  the  crest  takes  the  name  of  Sierra  Madre,  and  leaving  the  eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  it  extends  to  the  north-west  towards  the  cities  of  San  Miguel 
el  Grande,  and  Guanaxuato,  the  last  of  which  is  considered  as  the  Potosi  of  Mexico. 
North  of  this  city,  the  Sierra  Madre  expands  to  a  great  breadth,  and  divides  into  three 
distinct  branches. 

Though  not  free  from  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are 
less  disturbed  by  those  tremendous  phenomena  than  the  people  of  Quito,  Guatimala 
or  Cumana.  There  are  only  five  burning  volcanoes  in  all  New  Spain,  which  are  the 
mountains  of  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  Tustla,  Jorullo,  and  Colima.  Jorullo  is  not 
more  than  about  four  or  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  but  in  1750,  a  singular  catastro- 
phe took  place,  when  the  volcano  burst,  and  a  large  tract  of  country  was  raised  like  a 
bladder,and  thousauds  of  small  smoking  cones  sprungup  in  almost  every  direction  on 
the  plain  in  which  the  mountain  is  situated.  A  heated  vapour  still  issues  from  many  of 
these  crevices,  which  renders  the  surrounding  atmosphere  extremely  hot  and  sultry. 
When  visited,  in  1803,  by  the  scientific  traveller  whom  we  have  often  mentioned,  the 
temperature  of  these  sulphureous  vapours  wasl85  degrees,and  that  of  the  ambient  air, 
much  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  shade,  was  109  degrees,  which  con- 
firms the  statement  of  the  old  Indians,  that  for  many  years  after  the  first  eruption,  the 
plains  of  Jorullo,  even  at  a  great  distance  from  the  volcano,  were  uninhabitable,  from 
excessive  heat. 

These  phenomena,  with  others  of  a  similar  kind,  show  that  the  country 
between  the  parallels  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two  degrees,  contains  an  active 
internal  fire,  that,  from  time  to  time,  pierces  through  the  crUst  of  the  globe,  even 
far  from  the  shore.  The  position  of  the  new  volcano  of  Jorullo  likewise  gives 
rise  to  a  curious  fact  in  the  construction  of  the  Mexican  mountains.  New  Spain 
contains  a  parallel  of  great  elevations,  or  a  narrow  zone,  included  between  18°  59', 
and  19°  12'  of  latitude,  in  which  the  summits  of  Anahuac,  that  penetrate  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  are  situated.  These  are  either  volcanoes  which  still  continue  to  burn. 
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or  mountains  that  bear  evidence  of  having-  once  been  the  centres  of  subterranean  fires. 
On  receding  from  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  we  find,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west, 
the  Pic  d'Orizaba,  the  two  volcanoes  of  la  Puebla,  the  Nevado  de  Teluca,  the  Pic  de 
Tancitaro,  and  the  Volcan  de  Colima.  These  great  elevations,  instead  of  forming 
the  crest  of  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  and  following  its  direction,  which  is  from 
north  to  south,  are  on  a  line  nearly  perpendicular  to  that  great  chain,  and  the  new 
volcano  of  Jorulla  was  found  to  be  a  prolongation  of  that  line,  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  ancient  Mexican  volcanoes. 

The  configuration  of  the  soil  is,  therefore,  highly  favourable  to  the  transport 
of  goods,  to  navigation,  and  even  to  the  construction  of  canals,  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  while  Nature  has  opposed  serious  obstacles  to  a  communication  between 
the  interior  and  the  coasts.  These  routes  every  where  present  an  enormous  difference 
of  level  and  of  temperature,  and  the  abrupt  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is 
always  difficult,  and  often  prejudicial. 

Though  Nature  has  bestowed  numerous  advantages  upon  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain,  like  many  parts  in  the  interior  of  the  mother  country,  it  suffers  from  the  want 
of  water  and  navigable  rivers.  Nearly  all  the  streams  of  Mexico  are  small,  as  the 
shape  and  breadth  of  the  country  are  both  unfavourable  to  their  accumulation.  In 
the  whole  of  these  regions  there  are  only  two  Rivers  that  deserve  particular  attention, 
either  for  the  length  of  their  course,  or  the  mass  of  water  they  pour  into  the  ocean. 
These  are  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  the  Rio  Colorado.  The  former  holds  an 
unquestionable  pre-eminence  among  the  rivers  of  Spanish  North  America,  and  is 
supposed  to  spring  from  the  Sierra  Verde,  on  the  east  of  the  lake  Timpanogos,  whence 
its  course  is  south-east,  through  a  space  of  1400  miles,  before  it  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  the  26th  degree  of  latitude.  It  receives  some  considerable  streams  in  its 
progress,  the  two  principal  of  which  are  the  Rio  Conchos,  and  the  Rio  Puerco. 

The  Rio  Colorado,  or  red  river,  belongs  to  California,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
that  name.  Its  course  is  generally  towards  the  south-west,  for  about  650  miles,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  navigable.  The  appellation  of  this  river  is  derived  from  the 
colour  of  its  water,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  rains  that  feed  its  stream  falling  upon 
a  soil  composed  of  red  clay.  It  receives  the  Rio  Gila,  between  which  and  the  Colo- 
rado the  country  is  described  as  an  upland  desert,  but  below  their  union  it  becomes 
more  fertile  and  better  peopled.  Both  these  rivers,  however,  flow  through  the  most 
uncultivated  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  can  never  be  interesting  to  commerce  till 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  these  regions,  and  the  condensa- 
tion of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  accumulated  wants  of  man,  convert  them  to  the 
purposes  of  utility. 

In  the  whole  equinoctial  part  of  Mexico  there  are  only  small  rivers,  the  mouths 
of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  narrow  form  of  the  continent  prevents  their 
accumulation,  and  is  more  favourable  to  torrents  than  extensive  streams.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  rivers  are  the  Rio  Guasacualco  and  Rio  Alvarado,  both  south-east  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  adapted  to  aid  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala.  The 
Rio  Moctezuma  conveys  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  valley  of  Mexico  to  the  Pamico, 
which  springs  from  the  metallic  mountains,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  whence 
some  have  supposed  that  a  navigable  communication  might  be  formed  between 
the  capital  and  the  sea.  The  impracticability  of  the  scheme,  however,  is  at  once 
proved  by  the  single  circumstance,  that  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  not  less 
than  7468  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  Rio  Zacatula  enters  the  Pacific ;  and 
the  great  Santiago,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Lerma  and  los  Laxos,  is 
the  only  river  between  the  16th  and  the  23d  degrees  of  latitude,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  the  most  concentrated,  that  is  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable  at  a  trifling 
expense.  It  proceeds  from  a  small  lake  near  Mexico,  and  flowing  towards  the  north- 
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west,  passes  through  the  lake  of  Chapala  in  its  progress  to  the  sea,  into  which  it 
talis  after  a  course  of  about  450  miles. 

Mexico  abounds  with  Lakes,  many  of  which  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  immense 
basins  of  water  that  formerly  existed  on  the  elevated  plains  of  the  Cordillera,  but 
they  now  appear  to  be  annually  on  the  decline.  The  largest  of  these,  is  the  lake 
of  Ckapala,  in  New  Gallicia,  which  contains  a  surface  of  nearly  160  square  leagues, 
and  is  twice  as  large  as  the  lake  of  Constance.  The  five  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
include  about  a  fourth  part  of  its  area.  They  form  the  recipients  of  the  various  moun- 
tain torrents  that  descend  into  this  valley,  and  are  subject  to  overflow  after  heavy 
rains.  These  inundations  have  frequently  been  so  extensive  as  to  injure  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  lake  of  Patzeuaro,  which  is  situated  in  thelnten- 
dancy  of  Valladolid,  presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  the  New  Conti- 
nent. Besides  these,  the  lakes  of  Mextitlan  and  Parras,  in  New  Biscay,  with  several 
smaller  ones,  have  been  mentioned. 

Few  countries  possess  a  greater  variety  of  Climate,  or  present  better  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact,  that  it  is  rather  elevation  of  soil  and  other  local  circumstances,  than 
distance  from  the  equator,  that  determine  the  climate  of  a  country.  The  singular 
configuration  of  New  Spain  gives  it  peculiar  advantages  in  this  respect,  and  renders 
the  coasts  alone  subject  to  the  heats  of  the  tropical  regions.  The  Intendancy  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Yucatan,  the  coast  of  Oaxaca,  the  maritime  provinces  of  New  Santan- 
der  and  Texos,  the  new  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  province  of  Cohahuila,  the  coast  of 
California,  the  western  part  of  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  and  New  Gallicia,  with  the  southern 
part  of  the  Intendancies  of  Valladolid,  Mexico,  and  La  Puebla,are  low  grounds,  merely 
intersected  by  gentle  eminences.  These  plains  are,  therefore,  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature,  particularly  such  as  are  situated  within  the  tropics,  and  are  less  than  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  the  mean  heat  is  above  seventy-seven 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  degrees  greater 
than  the  heat  of  Naples.  On  the  coast,  the  atmosphere  is  frequently  very  sultry, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  exemption  from  this  intensity  during  any  period  of  the 
year,  which  renders  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mexican  gulf,  as  well 
as  Acapulca,  on  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  particularly  unhealthy.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  eastern  coast,  however,  is  liable  to  sudden  changes  in  consequence  of  the 
cold  winds  which  blow  from  the  Hudson's  Bay,  between  October  and  March,  and  so 
great  is  their  influence,  that  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sometimes  suddenly  sinks 
at  Savannah  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,  and  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  sixty  degrees, 
which  is  a  remarkable  fall  for  a  place  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  within  the  torrid 
zone.  As  the  same  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  more  than  ninety  degrees, 
the  range  equals  thirty  degrees.  The  low  regions  which  the  natives  call  Tierras  cali- 
entes,  yield  all  the  tropical  productions  in  abundance,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 
yellow  fever,  and  other  scourges  of  hot  climates. 

On  quitting  the  coast,  and  proceeding  towards  the  interior,  the  ground  soon 
begins  to  rise,  the  influence  of  that  malignant  fever  to  abate,  a  mild  temperature 
is  experienced,  and  a  new  vegetation  observed.  Having  attained  the  elevation  of 
between  4000  and  5000  feet,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cordillera,  a  soft  spring  is  perpe- 
tually found,  that  never  varies  more  than  eight  or  nine  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  equally  unknown.  The  natives  call  this  region 
Tierras  templadas,  and  its  mean  animal  heat  is  from  sixty-eight .  to  seventy 
degrees.  Such  is  the  climate  of  the  three  cities  of  Xalappa,  Tasco,  and  Chilpansingo, 
which  are  celebrated  for  their  salubrity,  and  the  abundance  of  fruit  that  grows  in 
their  vicinity.  But,  as  this  height  is  that  to  which  the  clouds  ascend  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  neighbouring  plains,  the  atmosphere  is  often  enveloped  in  thick  fogs. 

A  third  zone  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tierras  frias,  comprehending  the  plains 
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more  than  7220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  of  which  the  mean  temperature 
is  under  60  degrees.  In  the  capital  of  Mexico,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  has 
been  known  to  fall  several  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  but  this  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  winters  are  usually  as  mild  as  those  in  the  south  of  Italy.  In 
the  coldest  season  the  mean  heat  of  the  day  is  from  55  to  57  degrees.  In  summer, 
the  thermometer  rises,  in  the  shade,  to  75  degrees  ;  but  the  mean  temperature  of 
Mexico  is  about  60  degrees,  which  is  nearly  the  heat  of  Rome.  Yet  the  natives  class 
this  table  land  under  the  term  Tierras  frias,  or  cold  country,  which  shows  that  the 
expression  for  heat  and  cold  are  merely  relative  terms.  In  other  places,  too,  it  is 
rather  the  difference  of  temperature,  than  the  absolute  heat  that  affects  the  native 
feeling,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  hot  and  cold ;  for  at  Guayaquil,  under  a 
burning  sky,  where  the  centigrade  thermometer  sometimes  suddenly  sinks  from  30  to 
24  degrees,  the  people  of  colour  complain  of  severe  cold  ;  though  the  latter  number 
expresses  the  summer  heat  of  England. 

When  the  plains  are  more  elevated  than  the  valley  of  Mexico,  those  for  in- 
stance that  exceed  8200  feet,  though  within  the  tropics,  they  possess  a  rude  and 
unpleasant  temperature,  even  to  a  European.  Such  are  those  of  Toluca  and  Guchi- 
laque,  where  the  air  is  seldom  heated  to  more  than  46  or  48  degrees,  and  the  olive- 
tree  bears  no  fruit,  though  successfully  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  lower. — Most  of  those  regions  denominated  cold,  have  a  mean 
annual  temperature  varying  from  55  to  57  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  which  is 
equal  to  that  of  France  or  Lombardy ;  yet  vegetation  is  less  vigorous,  and  the 
European  plants  do  not  grow  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in  their  natal  soil,  for  the 
air  is  much  more  rarified,  and  the  solar  heat  has  less  power  in  promoting  vegetation. 

Only  two  Seasons  are  known  in  the  equinoctial  part,  of  Mexico,  or  even  as 
far  as  28  degrees  of  latitude.  These  are  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  in  June  or 
July,  and  lasts  till  September  or  October ;  and  the  dry  season,  which  extends  from 
October  to  May.  The  rains  generally  commence  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Cordillera.  The  clouds  first  form,  and  the  rains  fall  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
are  accompanied  by  electrical  explosions,  which  take  place  successively  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  shore.  The  rains  begin  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days  sooner 
at  Vera  Cruz,  than  in  the  centre  of  the  Table  Land.  From  the  parallel  of  24 
to  that  of  30  degrees,  rain  seldom  falls,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  only  of  short 
continuance  ;  but  as  there  is  abundance  of  snow  above  26  degrees  of  latitude,  it 
supplies  its  place,  and  is  very  beneficial  to  vegetation  ;  for  it  is  the  want  of  moisture 
alone  that  causes  the  sterility  of  some  parts  of  the  country. 

Much  of  the  Soil  of  New  Spain  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  which  requires  only  suf- 
ficient moisture  to  render  it  extremely  fertile  ;  and  were  it  merely  watered  by  more 
frequent  showers,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  productive  countries  in  either  hemi- 
sphere. The  want  of  this  is  a  great  impediment  to  cultivation,  and  prompts  the 
inhabitants  to  employ  irrigation  as  a  principal  branch  of  their  rural  economy, 
wherever  water  can  be  obtained  for  that  purpose.  A  country  extending  from  the 
16  to  the  37  degree  of  latitude,  affords  from  its  geographical  position  alone,  all  the 
modifications  of  climate  and  productions  to  be  found  by  transporting  ourselves  from 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  or  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to 
the  Steppes  of  Great  Bucharia.  But  this  variety  is  still  further  increased  by  the 
geological  structure  of  the  country  ;  and  by  the  mass  and  peculiar  formation  of  the 
Table  Land  of  the  Mexican  empire.  On  the  ridge  and  the  declivity  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, each  plain  possesses  its  own  climate  and  productions.  Not  merely  the  insu- 
lated peaks,  whose  summits  approach  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  are  covered  with 
oaks  and  pines,  but  Avhole  provinces  spontaneously  produce  alpine  plants  :  and  the 
cultivator,  though  inhabiting  the  torrid  zone,  sometimes  loses  the  hopes  of  the  har- 
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vest  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  Under  such  an  order  of  things,  the  Cultiva- 
tion must  be  as  various  in  New  Spain  as  the  productions,  and  these  again  as  diver- 
sified as  the  climate  and  situation  of  the  district. 

The  ideas  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  word  agriculture,  when  it  refers  to  the 
torrid  zone,  are  generally  very  different  from  those  which  the  same  word  denotes  in 
reference  to  our  own  country.  Under  the  tropics,  and  particularly  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  form  the  centre  of  European  activity  in  these  climes,  the  term  does  not 
suggest  the  idea  of  harvests  that  serve  for  the  immediate  subsistence  of  man  ;  but 
of  products  designed  as  articles  of  commercial  exchange,  or  the  rude  materials  of 
manufacturing  industry.  The  richest  part  of  the  soil  is  every  where  carefully  planted 
with  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee,  and  too  often  moistened  with  the  sweat  and  tears  of 
slavery.  Rural  life  not  only  loses  all  its  charms  in  connexion  with  the  sufferings 
of  our  species,  but  sinks  from  the  noblest  to  the  most  degrading  of  all  employments. 
Cultivation  in  New  Spain,  however,  presents  a  more  favourable  aspect.  The  Indian 
cultivator  is  poor  but  free;  he  may  be  oppressed,  but  he  is  not  inslaved.  The  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  Mexico  is  comparatively  small;  and  the  principal  productions  are  not 
the  objects  to  which  European  luxury  has  assigned  an  arbitrary  and  variable  value, 
but  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  nutritive  roots,  and  the  agave, which  is  the  vine  of  the 
Indians.  "The  appearance  of  the  country  (says  M.  Humboldt)  announces  to  the 
traveller,  that  the  soil  nourishes  him  who  cultivates  it,  and  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  Mexican  people  neither  depends  upon  the  accidents  of  foreign  commerce,  nor 
the  unruly  politics  of  Europe."  Agriculture,  however,  this  author  allows  to  be  in  a 
state  of  languor,  to  which  the  same  physical  and  moral  causes  that  have  always 
fettered  the  power  of  industry  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  have  doubtless  contributed. 

Agricultural  industry,  in  New  Spain,  is  principally  employed  upon  the  culture 
of  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  indigo,  pimento,  sugar,  tobacco,  the  agave,  and  the  cochi- 
neal plant.  This  enumeration,  however,  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  tropical  part  of 
the  country  ;  as  all  the  northern  regions  scarcely  exhibit  any  traces  of  cultivation. 
Sugar,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  flourish  best  between  the  19th  and  the  22d  degrees 
of  latitude  ;  and  are  most  abundant  on  the  plains,  from  1900  to  2600  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  plantain,  or  banana,  is  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  what 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  and  what  rice  is  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus,  particularly 
Bengal,  China,  and  Japan.  In  both  North  and  South  America,  and  in  all  the  islands 
that  spread  over  the  immense  expanse  of  the  equinoctial  sea,  wherever  the  mean 
heat  of  the  year  exceeds  75  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  fruit  of  the 
banana  is  the  most  interesting  object  of  cultivation,  and  the  principal  article  in  the 
food  of  man.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  plant  in  existence  that  will  afford  so  large 
a  quantity  of  nutritive  food,  on  the  same  space  of  ground,  as  the  banana.  Eight  or 
nine  months  after  the  suckers  have  been  planted,  the  banana  begins  to  develope  its 
clusters,  when  in  about  two  months  the  fruit  is  fit  for  gathering.  The  produce 
in  favourable  situations  is  astonishing,  for  M.  Humboldt  asserts,  that  a  space  equal 
to  100  square  metres,  which  is  about  120  English  square  yards,  will  annually  pro- 
duce 40001bs.  of  nutrive  aliment;  while,  on  an  average  crop  of  wheat  in  this  country, 
the  same  space  of  ground  yields  less  than  a  bushel ! 

This  proportion  of  quantity,  however,  is  not  of  that  nutritive  quality ;  yet  even 
this  ratio  is  surprising  ;  for  after  making  every  requisite  deduction,  the  same  learned 
author  concludes  that  the  space  of  ground  requisite  to  grow  wheat  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  two  people  in  Europe,  will  support  more  than  50  when  planted  with 
bananas  in  the  torrid  zone.  Hence  it  is  that  a  European,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
these  tropical  regions,  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much  as  with  the  small  patches  of 
cultivation  round  a  cabin  which  contains  a  numerous  family  of  Indians. 
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The  same  region  that  produces  the  banana  also  supplies  the  cassava-root,  the 
farina  of  which  is  called  manioc,  and  is  made  into  bread.  The  culture  of  this 
plant  requires  more  care  than  that  of  the  banana.  It  resembles  the  potatoe,  and 
the  harvest  takes  place  about  seven  or  eight  months  after  the  slips  are  planted.  These 
two  valuable  products  do  not  grow  to  perfection  at  a  greater  height  than  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  yet  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  the  space  which  is  favour- 
able to  their  cultivation,  exceeds  50,000  square  leagues,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people ;  while  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  supporting  ten 
times  that  number. 

Maize  also  occupies  the  same  region  as  the  banana  and  the  manioc,  but  its 
culture  is  still  more  extensive  and  important,  as  it  flourishes  much  higher  above  the 
sea  than  either  of  the  other  plants.  On  advancing  from  the  coast  towards  the 
Table  Land,  fields  of  maize  are  continually  met  with,  till  the  elevation  exceeds  9000 
feet.  This,  too,  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  above 
the  region  of  the  bananas  and  the  manioc  ;  and  consequently,  whenever  the  maize 
harvest  fails,  it  produces  a  year  of  famine  and  great  distress.  In  warm  and  humid 
regions,  maize  will  yield  from  two  to  three  harvests  in  the  year,  though  only  one  is 
usually  taken.  It  is  also  very  unequal  in  its  produce,  and  even  in  the  same  field 
varies,  in  different  years,  according  to  the  temperature  and  moisture,  from  forty  to 
two  hundred  fold.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  some  other  kinds  of  European  grain 
flourish  on  the  plains,  that  exceed  2950  feet  in  elevation,  and  where  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  not  more  than  64  or  66  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  They  succeed 
best,  however,  above  5000  feet.  Rye  and  barley  flourish  vigorously  at  altitudes 
above  where  maize  will  come  to  maturity,  but  this  latter  grain  descends  much 
nearer  the  coast  of  the  equinoctial  regions  than  the  former.  The  European  colo- 
nists, however,  have  not  sufficiently  varied  their  experiments,  to  determine  the  least 
height  at  which  these  species  of  grain  will  flourish  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of 
Mexico.  Baron  H.  states,  that  in  the  province  of  Caraccas  he  has  seen  the  finest 
harvests  near  Victoria,  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  latitude,  at  a  height  of  from  1640 
to  1900  feet;  and  in  Cuba,  in  the  21st  degree,  wheat  flourishes  at  a  still  less  elevation. 

The  want  of  rain  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  culture  of  European  grain, 
and  in  many  places,  where  irrigation  cannot  be  employed,  it  often  greatly  diminishes 
the  produce  of  the  harvest.  The  pasturage  fails  after  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  and  the  wheat  suffers  greatly  during  the  following  month,  if  not  carefully 
watered.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  Table  Land,  is  the  plains  that  extend  from 
Queretaro  to  the  town  of  Leon  ;  where  wheat  commonly  produces  35  or  40  for  one  ; 
and  several  large  farmers  even  reckon  50  or  60  for  one. 

Most  of  the  garden  vegetables  of  Europe  have  been  introduced  into  Mexico, 
and  grow  to  great  perfection  in  many  of  its  provinces.  The  central  Table  Land 
also  produces,  in  abundance  and  of  the  best  quality,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, figs,  grapes,  melons,  apples,  and  pears.  The  olive,  the  vine,  the  mulberry- 
tree,  with  flax  and  hemp,  are  seldom  met  with  in  Mexico,  as  the  culture  is  discouraged 
by  government,  lest  the  produce  of  oil  and  wine  should  interfere  with  the  trade  of 
the  mother  country.  These,  however,  are  grown  in  California  and  some  of  the 
northern  provinces".  The  place  of  brandy  and  other  strong  liquors  is  supplied  by 
the  juice  of  the  agave,  from  which  the  Mexicans  extract  an  ardent  spirit,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  This  plant  is  therefore  considered  as  an  important  article  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  large  plantations  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places.  Among  the  other  vegetables  that  are  cultivated  in  the  higher  and  colder 
regions  of  the  Cordillera,  is  the  potatoe.  This  is  an  object  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  New  Spain,  as  it  not  only  resists  the  cold  of  the  upper  regions,  but  grows 
without  any  great  humidity  of  soil.     It  is  even  thought  to  be  superior  to  that  pro- 
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duced  in  Europe  ;  and  among  the  productions  which  the  migrations  of  nations,  and 
the  prosecution  of  distant  voyages  have  made  known,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  since 
the  discovery  of  the  various  species  of  grain  that  has  had  so  decided  an  influence 
on  the  state  of  man,  as  that  of  the  potatoe.  It  has  now  hecome  common  in  New 
Zealand,  in  Japan,  in  Java,  in  Bootan,  and  in  Bengal.  It  is  successfully  cultivated 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  to  Labrador,  to  Iceland,  and  to  Lapland  ; 
and  though  descended  from  the  mountains  under  the  equator,  it  has  advanced  to- 
wards the  pole,  and  resists  the  cold  of  the  north  better  than  the  several  species  of 
grain  that  are  usually  cultivated  as  food  for  man. — The  culture  of  the  vine  is  greatly 
neglected  in  Mexico,  but  when  this  country  shall  have  completely  established  its 
independence,  and  broken  the  fetters  with  which  it  has  long  been  bound,  the  ele- 
vated and  temperate  lands  of  Mexico  are  considered  as  capable  of  supplying  wine 
for  the  whole  of  North  America  ;  and  they  may  then  become  what  southern  Europe 
has  long  been  to  its  more  northern  countries. 

Several  odoriferous  gums,  medicinal  plants,  and  drugs,  with  dye  and  other 
valuable  woods,  used  in  making  furniture,  are  the  growth  of  this  vice-royalty.  The 
cochineal  plant  and  its  insects,  are  also  among  the  singular  products  of  New  Spain. 
They  are  principally  managed  by  the  Indians,  who  are  the  most  skilful  in  collecting 
the  harvests  of  this  extraordinary  dye.  Vanilla  of  the  finest  quality  is  also  brought 
from  Mexico,  as  well  as  Sarsaparilla  and  Jalap,  the  last  of  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Xalappa,  near  which  it  is  chiefly  cultivated.  Indigo  is  principally  grown 
in  Guatimala. 

The  Animals,  either  wild  or  domestic,  present  but  little  variation  from  those  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  American  continent.  Those  of  the  domestic  kind  are  chiefly 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  mule  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden, 
and  thousands  of  them  are  employed  in  transporting  the  products  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  various  articles  of  foreign  merchandize,  across  the  mountains  that  sepa- 
rate the  two  oceans.  They  are  also  used  in  drawing  the  precious  metals  from  the 
mines.  Among  the  wild  animals,  are  the  cougar,  the  puma,  the  tiger-cat,  the  wild 
boar,  buffalo,  bison,  tapyr,  armadillo,  with  many  tribes  of  apes  and  monkeys. 
Birds  are  alse  numerous,  and  of  almost  every  variety,  including  wild  and  tame  turkeys, 
ducks,  domestic  fowls,  and  other  useful  kinds,  but  geese  seem  unknown.  Insects  and 
reptiles  abound.  The  silk-worm  is  found  in  some  of  the  provinces,  but  the  growth 
of  silk  is  discouraged,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
East.  Honey  and  wax  are  also  extensively  produced,  and  form  articles  of  great 
domestic  consumption.  Immense  quantities  of  the  latter  are  burnt  in  the  proces- 
sions and  churches.  Fish  of  various  species  are  found  in  the  rivers  and  adjacent 
seas.  The  alligator  exists  in  the  rivers  and  swamps,  and  is  nearly  as  formidable  as 
the  crocodile  of  Egypt.  Pearls  of  great  value  have  also  been  found  in  the  gulf  of 
California,  though  the  fishery  does  not  appear  to  be  prosecuted  at  present. 

New  Spain  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  its  Mineral  treasures.  It  is,  however,  by 
the  abundance,  rather  than  the  richness  of  this  ore,  that  its  mines  are  distinguished. 
Though  the  vegetable  wealth  of  the  country  form  the  first  and  most  national  source 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  the  metallic  produce  of  Mexico  is  an  important 
branch  of  its  industry,  and  on  this  subject  much  valuable  information  has  been 
communicated  to  the  public  by  the  celebrated  traveller  so  often  referred  to  in  our 
sketches  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  this  continent.  The  natives  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  those  of  Peru,  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  long  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  that  were 
every  where  displayed,  which  supplied  such  a  stimulating  motive  to  the  conquest 
of  the  New  World.  The  Mexicans  did  not  content  themselves  with  those  precious 
metals  that  were  found  in  their  native  state,  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  torrents,  but 
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they  applied  themselves  to  the  subterranean  operation  of  working  veins.  They  dug 
pits,  cut  galleries,  made  channels  of  ventilation,  and  had  instruments  for  pene- 
trating the  rock.  Cortez  found  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  publicly  sold  in 
the  great  market  of  Tenochtitlan.  The  gold  was  either  in  collections  of  native 
grains,  or  formed  into  bars,  in  the  manner  which  is  still  practised.  In  nearly  all  the 
great  towns  in  the  empire  of  Analmac,  vases  of  gold  and  silver  were  made,  although 
the  latter  metal  was  held  in  lower  estimation  by  the  natives  of  the  New,  than  of  the  Old 
World. 

Gold  is  not  much  more  abundant  in  the  Mexican  mines  than  in  those  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  as  the  latter  produce  about  5200  marks  annually,  while  the 
former  yield  about  7000.  The  whole  value  of  this  gold  has  been  stated  at  a  million 
Piastres.  Great  part  of  it  is  obtained  from  alluvial  grounds,  by  washing  ;  while  some 
is  also  extracted  from  veins,  which  intersect  the  mountains  of  primitive  rock.  These 
are  most  common  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  and  of  this  kind  are  the  celebrated 
mines  of  Rio  San  Antonio.  The  same  metal  is  likewise  found,  either  pure  or  mixed, 
in  almost  all  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in 
these  mines  is,  however,  very  small,  for  in  38  years,  ending  with  1803,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  provincial  treasury,  the  quantity  of  silver  produced  by  the 
mines  of  Guanaxuato,  was  18,723,537  marks,  and  of  gold  43,080  marks.  The 
proportion  of  the  gold  was,  therefore,  only  -0023  of  the  whole.  The  gold 
obtained  from  the  mine  of  Mezquital,  in  Guadalaxara,  is  considered  as  the  purest, 
and  the  principal  vein  in  the  mine  of  Santa  Cruz,  when  visited  by  Baron  H.  in  1803, 
was  found  to  be  intersected  by  numerous  small  rotten  veins,  of  great  richness.  The 
argilaceous  slime  with  which  these  veins  are  filled  contains  so  large  a  portion  of  gold 
in  impalpable  particles,  that  when  the  miners  leave  the  mine  they  are  compelled  to 
bathe  in  large  vessels,  to  prevent  any  of  the  auriferous  clay  from  being  carried  off  on 
their  bodies. 

Silver  abounds  in  various  places  in  New  Spain,  and  the  quantity  annually 
extracted  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  is  ten  times  greater  than  that  yielded  by  all  the 
mines  of  Europe  during  the  same  period.  That  which  is  exported  from  Vera  Cruz, 
alone  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  extracted  from  the  whole  globe.  The  central 
group  of  mines  in  New  Spain,  which  embraces  a  portion  of  territory  more  abundant 
in  silver  than  any  other  known  tract,  is  situated  between  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones,and  includes  the  three  mining  districts  of  Guanaxucato,Catorce  andZacatecas, 
the  first  of  which  possesses  an  extent  of  220,  the  second  of  750,  and  the  third  of  730 
square  leagues,  taking  the  surfaces  comprehended  within  the  most  distant  mines  of 
the  several  groups.  The  district  of  Guanaxuato,  which  is  the  most  southern  of  the 
three,  is  as  remarkable  for  its  natural  wealth,  as  for  the  gigantic  labours  of  man  in 
the  bowels  of  the  mountains.  The  mine  of  Valenciana  reaches  to  the  depth  of  1640 
feet,  and  extends  horizontally  for  nearly  eight  English  miles.  This  mine  aloneemploys 
3100  persons,  1800  of  whom  work  under  ground,  900  men  carry  the  ore  up  the  stairs 
that  form  the  descent  into  the  mine,  and  400  women  and  children  are  occupied  in 
removing  it  to  places,  where  it  is  tried  and  sorted. 

The  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  this  mine  frequently  exceeds  half  a  million, 
and  the  expense  of  working  it  is  nearly  £200,000.  The  imperfection  of  the  machinery 
the  waste  of  quicksilver  in  extracting  the  metal  from  the  ore,  much  of  which  is 
imported  from  Europe,  and  the  absence  of  regular  plans  in  the  working,  are  great 
impediments  in  the  mining  operations  of  America.  With  improvements  in  these, 
many  of  the  mines  might  be  rendered  productive,  that  have  now  been  abandoned. 
From  the  latest  and  most  authentic  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  produce  of  the 
Mexican  mines  has  been  gradually  increasing  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  half 
century,  and  the  value  of  silver  now  yearly  obtained,  may  be  estimated  at  twenty 
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millions  of  dollars,  which  requires  about  1, 600,0001  bs.  of  quicksilver  to  separate 
it  from  the  ore. 

Besides  the  precious  metals,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  other 
metallic  substances,  exist  in  New  Spain,  but  these  are  generally  neglected,  the  pur- 
suit being  chiefly  after  gold  and  silver,  with  which  the  inferior  metals  are  purchased 
from  Europe. 

Mineral  Waters  doubtless  exist  in  various  parts  of  New  Spain,  but  they  are 
little  attended  to,  either  by  the  natives  or  the  colonists,  except  the  two  springs  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  which  contain  carbonic  acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  soda,  and  muriate 
of  soda.  Baths  have  been  erected,  and  are  frequented  by  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring metropolis.  The  Indians  manufacture  salt  near  one  of  these  springs,  by 
washing  the  clayey  lands,  which  are  full  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  then  obtaining  the 
salt  by  evaporation.  The  hot  wells  of  San  Jose  de  Comangillas,  in  the  province  of 
Guanaxuato,  maintain  a  temperature  of  more  than  200  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  In 
the  plain  of  Jorullo,  there  is  a  brook  about  eight  yards  in  breadth,  which  rises  from 
the  most  abundant  hydro-sulphureous  spring  known.  From  the  lake  Cuiseo,  which 
is  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  exhales  sulphureous  hydrogen,  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Valladolid,  a  space  of  forty  square  leagues,  there  are  numerous  hot  wells 
which  abound  in  muriatic  acid.  Such  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Chucandiro,  Cuinche, 
San  Sebastian,  and  San  Juan  Tararamco. 
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Principal  Cities,  Towns,  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

MEXICO  is  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  mother  of 
American  cities,  as  it  is  the  oldest  place  on  that  continent  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  account.  The  original  city,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Mex- 
ico, was  called  Tenochtitlan,  and  appears  to  have  been  fouuded  by  the  Mexicans 
about  1325.  It  occupied  a  group  of  islands  in  the  lake  Tezcuco,  and  was  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  three  great  causeways  formed  of  stones  and  earth.  The 
delightful  valley  in  which  this  imperial  capital  of  the  unfortunate  Montezuma 
was  seated,  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  thirty-three  broad.  This 
plain  is  surrounded  with  a  ridge  of  elevated  mountains,  some  parts  of  which  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  this  circumstance,  with  the  elevated  site  of  the 
city,  which  is  7470  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  produces  the  mild  temperature 
it  enjoys. 

Ancient  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  a 
rich,  flourishing,  and  populous  city,  the  seat  of  government,  the  centre  of  religion, 
and  the  grand  emporium  of  commerce.  The  view  which  Cortez  gives  of  it  is  not  only 
interesting  as  a  delineation  of  the  city,  but  as  showing  the  progress  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  arts  of  civilization.  He  compares  it,  in  point  of  size,  with  Seville  or 
Cordova,  and  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.,  says,  it  exhibited  all  the  activity  and  bustle 
of  a  commercial  town  : — 

"  The  streets,  (he  observes),  I  merely  speak  of  the  principal  ones,  are  very  narrow 
and  very  large,  some  are  half  dry  and  half  occupied  by  navigable  canals,  furnished 
with  very  well  constructed  wooden  bridges,  broad  enough  for  ten  men  on  horseback  to 
pass  at  the  same  time.  The  market-place,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Seville,  is  surrounded 
with  an  immense  portico,  under  which  are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts  of  merchandize, 
eatables,  ornaments  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  pewter,  precious  stones,  bones,  shells, 
and  feathers,  delf  ware,  leather,  and  spun-cotton.  We  find  hewn  stone,  tiles,  and 
timber,  fit  for  building.  There  are  lanes  for  game,  others  for  roots  and  garden  fruits  ; 
there  are  houses  where  barbers  shave  the  head  with  razors  made  of  obsidian,  and 
there  are  houses  resembling  our  apothecaries'  shops,  where  prepared  medicines,  ungu- 
ents, and  plasters  are  sold.  There  are  houses  where  drink  is  sold.  The  market  abounds 
with  so  many  things,  that  I  am  unable  to  name  them  all  to  your  highness.  To  avoid 
confusion,  every  species  of  merchandize  is  sold  in  a  separate  lane,  every  thing  is  sold 
by  the  yard,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be  weighed  in  the  market.  In  the 
midst  of  the  great  square  is  a  house,  which  I  shall  call  Vaudiencia,  in  which  ten  or 
twelve  persons  sit  constantly  for  determining  any  disputes  which  may  arise  respect- 
ing the  sale  of  goods.  There  are  other  persons  who  mix  continually  with  the  crowd, 
to  see  that  a  just  price  is  asked.  We  have  seen  them  break  the  false  measures  wfaic  h 
they  had  seized  from  the  merchants." 

The  ancient  city  was  taken  by  Cortez,  in  1521,  after  a  siege  of  seventy-five  days. 
inwhich  it  held  out  to  the  last  extremity.  This  obstinate  resistance  so  exasperated  the 
Spaniards  that  they  rased  to  the  ground  the  different  streets  as  they  came  into  their 
possession,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  approaches  to  the  main  body  of  the 
place.  Thus  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the  present  city 
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hM  .naen  out  of  its  ruins.  It  hud  not,  however,  long  heen  demolished  by  the 
v-hnorte/ determined  to  rebuild  it  ou  the  same  Bite,  "because  (he 
Span'\Ut^  /lu  ure/l  Ibritv.  because  its  position  was  delightful  and  becu..M 
KffSSi  i t  ha  '  SnslH as  the  head  of  the  Mexican  provinces"  Thecrowd 
SS  artificers,  who  worked  for  the  Spaniards,  was  so  great  that,  in  L5SM,  the 
new  edv1  va  hnated  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants  The  presen  city  no  o.iger 
f  i  ,,,1,,  lake  but  is  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  shore,  yet  it  still 
oc^e  he  same'g^nd  'that  was  the  residence  of  Montezuma  and  the  , -resent 
Sedral  of  Mexico  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Hmtzthpoi  hth.  1  ns 
btf  rence  has  arisen  from  the  diminution  of  the  lake,  and  the  causeways  which  once 
connS  the  old  city  with  the  land,  now  form  dykes  across  the  low  marshy  ground 
that  formerly  constituted  the  bed  of  the  watery  reservoir. 

Mexico  is  the  most  populous  city  on  the  New  continent.     It  forms  a  peat 
saua^ot  about  four  mile/each  way.     The  ground  ou  which  it  stands  is  level,  the 
sS  are  very  spacious,  and  are  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each  other      Some 
of  the  n  have  eanals,  that  are  daily  covered  with  boats  and  canoes,  loaded  with  fruits, 
vegetables  m^o^her  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded' vid,  a  stone  w'all,  and  is  entered  by  seven  causeways,  three  of  which  were  the 
work  of  the  Indians,  the  others  have  been  raised  by  the  Spaniards      Many  of  the 
p^bhcluildings  are  magnificent,  and  some  of  them  ^^^SPSStJSS 
which  principally  attract  the  attention  of  strangers,  are  the  cathedial,  the  treasury 
ai       he  palace  of  the  viceroy,  the  convents,  the  hospital,  the  prison,    he  school  of 
Se^heu^verSty,^  academy  of  arts,  and  the  mint.  Besidea  these  the  bo  amca 
harden  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV.,  in  the  great  square  and  the  sepulchral 
Sment  dXated  to  Cortes,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospitale  de  los  Naturales,  are 
SSteSng  objects.     The  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice  of  great  symmetry,  and 
ten    construe  ion.     The  mint  is  considered  as  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  world. 
Itfs  a  bink  no  of  simple  architecture,  but  its  interior  arrangements  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  transaction  and  economy  of  business.  About  400  men  are  employed 
andPtl  ey  can  coin  30  millions  of  pieces  a  year.  The  whole  amount  issued  previously 
Jo  the  vear  1803,  exceeded  270  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  following  is  a  tran- 
script of  tile  impression  that  Mexico  made  on  the  mind  of  M.Humboldt,  after  compar- 
ing it  with  the  most  noted  cities  of  both  Europe  and  America 

»  Mexico  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by  Europeans  in  eithei 
hemisphere      With  the  exception  of  Petersburg!,,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and  some 
quarters  of  Westminster,  there  does  not  exist  a  city  of  the  same  -tent  which  ante 
compared  with  the  capital  of  New  Spain,  for  the  uniform  level  of  the  g round km  which 
it  stands,  for  the  regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the  extent  of  the  public 
place     The  architecture  is  generally  of  a  very  pure  style,  and  there  are  even  edifices 
of  vS  beautiful  structure.&The  exterior  of  the  houses  is  not  loaded  with  ornament 
The  balustrades  and  gates  are  all  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with  bronze,  and  the 
houses  instead  of  roofs,  have  terraces  likethose  of  Italy.and  other  southern  countries. 
nZ%£££a*  be  admitted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the  arts  within 
these  last  thirty  years,  it  is  much  less  from  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  monu- 
ments than  froVthe  breadth  and  straightness  of  the  *^^^J^X£ 
edifices  than  from  its  regularity,  its  extent  and  position  that  the  capital  of  New, Spam 
attracts  the  attention  of  Europeans.    The  environs  also  P^J^^^Xe 
beauty  and  sublimity.  From  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  or  the  ""^^^S 
cityappears  to  rise  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  Tezcuco,the  banks  of  winch jm a<kr^ 
with  Villages  and  hamlets  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  a  beautiful  valley  "^JjLSdSl 
ted,  is  contrasted  with  the  naked  mountains  that  surround  it  and  are  tendeied  still 
more  sublime  by  the  majestic  volcanoes,  which  are  constantly  emitting  flames,  ana 
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amid  regions  of  perpetual  snow.''  The  population  is  stated  at  2500  white  Europeans, 
65,000  white  Creoles,  33,000  Indigenes  (copper-coloured),  26,500  Mestizoes  (a  mix- 
ture of  whites  and  Indians),  and  10,000  Mulattoes,  making  a  total  of  137,000 
individuals. 

Next  to  the  capital  of  these  dominions,  the  two  chief  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Acapulca  are  the  most  interesting.  The  one,  being  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  is 
the  centre  of  communication  with  Europe,  the  other,  on  the  western  shore,  is  the 
place  whence  an  intercourse  is  maintained  with  Asia. 

Vera  Cruz  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  It  is  beautifully  and 
regularly  built,  and  inhabited  by  rich  merchants;  but  being  situated'on  a  barren,  sandy 
plain,  destitute  of  running  water,  it  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  places  on  the 
globe.  The  north  wind  blows  with  impetuosity  from  October  to  April,  and  forms 
hills  of  moving  sand,  which  change  their  position  every  year.  These  also  contribute 
by  the  reverberation  of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  high  temperature  they  acquire  during 
the  summer,  to  increase  the  suffocating  heat,  which  is  experienced  at  that  season. 
The  neighbouring  marshes  likewise  augment  the  insalubrity  of  the  place,  and  parti- 
cularly the  violence  of  the  yellow  fever  and  the  sickness  called  Vomlto  prieto,  or  the 
black  vomiting,  which  is  so  fatal  to  strangers. 

The  materials  of  which  the  edifices  of  Vera  Cruz  are  constructed,  are  derived 
from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  previously  composed  the  stony  habitation  of  the  ma- 
drepores. The  resident  population  of  Vera  Cruz  is  stated  at  16,000  individuals, 
and  though  the  port  presents  only  a  bad  anchorage  among  sand  banks,  the  trade 
with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  causes  it  to  be  annually  visited  by  four  or  five 
hundred  vessels. 

Acapulca  is  the  great  western  port  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
though  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  its  trade  is  by  no  means  extensive. 
The  port  forms  an  immense  basin,  cut  out  of  granitic  rocks.  This  harbour  stretches 
nearly  four  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  scarcely  any  where  have  the  rocks  a  more 
dismal  and  romantic  aspect  than  those  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  rocky  coast 
is  so  steep  that  a  ship  of  war  may  almost  touch  it  without  being  in  any  danger, 
as  there  is  every  where  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  water  close  to  the  shore.  The  princi- 
pal trade  of  Acapulca  is  with  Manilla,  to  which  a  large  ship,  called  a  galleon,  sails 
annually,  conveying  the  precious  metals,  and  other  products  of  New  Spain,  as 
cochineal,  cocoa,  the  wine  of  Caraccas,  and  some  other  articles.  The  galleon  leaves 
Manilla  about  the  middle  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  when  the  south-west 
monsoon  is  fully  established,  freighted  with  muslins,  printed  cottons,  raw-silks, 
jewellery,  spices,  and  aromatics,  besides  other  East  India  and  Chinese  articles. 
The  vessel  also  quits  Acapulca  in  January  or  February,  on  its  return  to  Manilla.  It 
is  generally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  tons  burden,  and  is  commanded  by  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Spanish  navy.  The  trade  between  this  port  and  South  America  is  far  from 
being  active,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  voyage,  as  it  frequently  requires 
as  much  time  to  sail  from  Acapulca  to  Lima,  as  it  does  from  Lima  round  Cape 
Horn  to  Europe.  Though  Acapulca  is  the  celebrated  channel  of  intercourse  between 
America  and  Asia,  it  is  but  a  miserable  town,  containing  a  population  of  4000  inha- 
bitants, mostly  people  of  colour.  On  the  arrival  of  the  galleon,  a  great  fair  is  held, 
•to  which  the  merchants  from  other  parts  resort,  to  treat  with  the  super-cargoes,  and 
then  the  population  is  doubled.  Like  Vera  Cruz,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and 
the  merchants  from  the  interior,  who  descend  to  the  coast  to  purchase  goods,  often 
fall  victims  to  the  fatal  maladies  of  the  place.  The  heat  is  so  great  that  the  ther- 
mometer, during  the  day,  usually  stands  between  eighty-six  and  ninety-six  degrees, 
but,  about  day-break,  it  suddenly  sinks  to  little  more  than  sixty  degrees,  which  has 
a  very  pernicious  effect  upon  constitutions  not  seasoned  to  the  change. 
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The  interior  of  New  Spain  con  tains  several  populous  towns,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  which  is  the  large  mining  town  of  Guanaxuato,  situated  in  the 
province  of  that  name,  in  the  midst  of  mines,  and  at  an  elevation  of  6836  feet  above 

the  sea.  It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1554,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
41,000  people  in  the  city,  and  29,000  in  the  surrounding  and  contiguous  buildings, 
belonging  to  the  mines,  which  makes  a  total  of  70,000  persons. 

La  Pdebla  de  los  Angeles,  is  also  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Spanish 
transatlantic  dominions,  and  one  of  the  few  cities  that  have  been  founded  by  European 
colonists.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Intendency  of  that  name.  The  height  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  is  about  7380  feet,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  1803,  were  estimated  at 
07,800.  It  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  manufacture,  particularly  of  hard  soap,  of 
which  it  yields  about  200,000  arrobas,  of  251bs.  each,  per  annum.  The  manufacture 
of  delf-ware  has  greatly  declined,  but  those  of  iron  and  steel,  particularly  sword- 
blades  and  bayonets,  are  still  flourishing.  La  Puebla  is  superior  to  most  of  the  other 
towns  in  the  beauty  of  its  structure  and  appearance.  Its  streets  are  wide,  and  inter- 
sect each  other  at  right  angles.  The  squares  are  handsome,  and  the  principal  one, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  magnificent.  It  is  ornamented  on  three  sides  with  uni- 
form porticoes,  which  are  formed  into  shops,  and  filled  with  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dize. On  the  other  side  stands  the  grand  cathedral,  with  its  beautiful  front  and  two 
lofty  towers.  There  are  also  several  churches  and  convents,  well  built  and  richly 
adorned,  with  colleges  and  schools,  for  both  male  and  female  pupils. 

QuERETARois  a  fine  cityin  thelutendancy  of  Mexico,  and  the  second  city  in  that 
province.  It  stands  in  a  delightful  glen,  sheltered  by  mountains  extending  from 
north  to  south,  and  abounding  in  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  both  European  and 
American.  The  town  consists  of  three  large  squares,  from  which  the  streets  extend 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points.  There  is  also  a  celebrated  aqueduct  of  more  than 
forty  arches,  of  thirty-feet  in  height,  for  conveying  water  to  the  city.  The  principal 
church  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  there  are  several  convents  which  are  large  struc- 
tures. Queretaro  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufactures,  particularly  of  cloth  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  cegars,  the  establishment  for  making  which, 
employs  about  3000  persons,  nearly  two-thirds  of  whom  are  females.  This  royal 
establishment  daily  consumes  130  reams  of  paper,  and  27701bs.  of  tobacco-leaf,  and 
the  annual  value  of  Puros  (cegars  not  enveloped  in  paper,)  and  common  cegars,  is 
stated  at  2,200,000  piastres,  or  about  £495,000.  The  population  of  Queretaro,  in 
1803,  was  estimated  at  35,000,  and  the  height  of  the  city  above  the  sea  is  03 74  feet. 

Guaoalaxara  is  an  episcopal  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  capital  of  the  Intendency 
of  that  name.  It  was  built  in  1531,  and  contains  several  squares  and  convents, 
with  two  colleges.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  several 
streams  and  fountains,  and  containing  a  handsome  aqueduct,  and  spacious  gardens, 
replenished  with  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufac- 
tures, and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Zacatecas  is  the  second  mining  town  in  the  dominions  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
tains a  population,  according  to  the  latest  estimate,  of  33,000  individuals,  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  the  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Valladolid,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name,  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate,  and  has  a  population  of  18,000. 
Though  situated  in  the  20th  degree  of  latitude,  and  only  at  the  height  of  6396  feet . 
above  the  sea,  snow  sometimes  falls,  but  such  an  occurrence  is  very  rare. 

Oaxaca,  the  capital  of  that  province,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  is  situated  in  a 
delightful  valley,  watered  by  a  beautiful  river,  while  several  aqueducts  bring  abun- 
dance of  pure  water  from  the  mountains  to  the  city.  The  air  is  clear  and  healthy, 
being  generally  refreshed  by  the  east  wind  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  western  breeze 
in  the  evening.    A  fine  situation,  an  excellent  soil,  a  temperate  climate,  a  perpetual 
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spring,  and  abundance  both  of  European  and  American  fruits,  conspire  to  render 
Oaxaca  a  delightful  residence.  The  length  of  the  town,  including  the  suburbs,  is 
about  two  miles,  and  its  breadth  more  than  one.  The  houses  are  built  of  free-stone. 
The  town-house,  which  is  a  large  square  building,  is  composed  of  stone  of  a  sea-green 
colour.  The  large  square  is  surrounded  with  arcades,  and  two  of  its  sides  are  formed 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  bishop's  house.  The  other  churches  and  monasteries  are 
numerous,  well-built,  and  richly  adorned.  The  environs  of  Oaxaca  are  interspersed 
with  gardens  and  plantations  of  the  plant  which  nourishes  the  cochineal  insect,  for 
which  this  city  is  particularly  celebrated.  The  population,  at  the  last  census,  was 
24,000. 

The  other  towns  of  the  interior  generally  resemble  those  already  described,  but 
are  most  of  them  inferior  in  size,  population,  and  wealth  ;  while  Xalapa,  on  the 
north  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  Campeachy,  in  the  province  of  Merida,  are  places  of  com- 
mercial resort.  Xalapa  stands  in  a  very  romantic  situation,  at  the  foot  of  the 
basaltic  mountain  of  Macultepec,  about  4264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
elevation  imparts  to  the  sky  a  beautiful  serenity,  during  summer,  but  from  Decem- 
ber to  February  it  usually  wears  a  very  melancholy  aspect.  When  the  north  wind 
blows  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  inhabitants  of  Xalapa  are  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  that 
renders  both  sun  and  stars  invisible  for  several  weeks  together.  The  richest 
merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  commonly  have  country-houses  at  Xalapa,  where  they 
enjoy  a  cool  and  agreeable  retreat,  while  the  coast  is  almost  uninhabitable  from 
the  excessive  heats,  the  musquitoes,  and  the  yellow-fever.  The  population  is  about 
thirteen  thousand. 

Campeachy  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  nearly 
under  the  20th  parallel,  on  the  river  St.  Frances,  that  falls  into  the  western  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Campeachy.  When  first  taken  by  the  Spaniai-ds  it  was  a  large  town, 
containing  about  3000  houses,  with  many  monuments  of  Indian  art  and  industry. 
The  houses  are  now  well  built  of  stone,  and  the  population  is  about  6000.  Its  port 
is  large,  but  shallow,  and  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  place  for  exporting  log-wood,  which  grew 
in  great  quantities  in  its  vicinity,  until  the  English  obtained  it  in  another  district 
near  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 

Manufactures  have  never  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  New  Spain, 
though  besides  the  materials  it  already  produces,  it  might  have  been  made  to  yield 
others  of  almost  every  kind  and  quality.  But  this  branch  of  industry  has  been 
obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  country.  In  the  course  of  the  three  cen- 
turies, however,  since  Mexico  has  been  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  fabricating  many  useful  articles. — The  people  of  the  Asturias, 
Biscay,  Catalonia,  and  Valentia,  who  have  settled  in  New  Spain,  have  carried  to  it 
the  arts  and  industry  of  their  native  provinces.  Coarse  stuffs  are  cheaply  made  in 
many  places  where  the  raw  materials  are  generally  abundant.  In  time  of  war,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  communication  with  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the  prohibition  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  neutral  powers,  were  favourable  to  the  manufactories 
of  New  Spain.  Woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  with  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  are 
among  the  principal  that  are  now  made  ;  in  all  of  which,  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  within  a  few  years.  Puebla,  Queretaro,  and  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  have 
long  been  manufacturing  cities  ;  a  character  which  has  lately  been  extended  to 
Guadalaxara,  Lagos,  and  several  other  neighbouring  towns.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  Queretaro,  is  stated  at  200,0001bs.,  and  the  weavers  of  all  kinds 
in  Puebla,  were,  in  1802,  estimated  at  1200.  Both  at  Puebla  and  Mexico,  the  art 
of  calico  printing  has  made  considerable  progress  of  late,  and  the  oldest  cloth  ma- 
nufactories in  New  Spain  were  established  at  Tezcuco.     Queretaro  is  the  principal 
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place  for  woollen-cloth,  for  which  the  yearly  supply  of  wool  exceeds  a  million  and 
a  half  of  pounds. 

Works  in  gold  and  silver,  and  the  coining  of  money,  may  be  classed  among 
the  chief  brandies  of  Mexican  industry,  and  there  are  taw  countries  in  which  more 
of  tbe  precious  metals  are  wrought,  or  more  large  pieces  of  plate,  vases,  and  church 
ornaments  made.  Most  of  the  small  towns  have  gold  and  silversmiths,  and  services 
of  plate  of  great  value,  rivalling  the  finest  productions  of  Europe  in  their  elegance  and 
workmanship,  are  produced.  The  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Mexico,  with  the  schools 
of  drawing  at  that  place  and  Xalapa,  have  contributed  greatly  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
beautiful  and  antique  forms.  The  economy  of  the  Mint  has  already  been  mentioned; 
and  the  number  of  pieces  struck,  is  three  times  as  great  as  could  be  executed  in  the 
same  time  in  any  mint  in  Europe. 

Several  other  manufactures  have  also  lately  been  much  improved  in  New  Spain. 
Those  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  and  paper,  have  been  discouraged,  and  now  scarcely  have 
any  existence  ;  while  those  of  tobacco  and  gunpowder  are  royal  monopolies.  That 
of  cegars  has  already  been  noticed.  The  royal  establishment  at  Santa  Fe,  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  produced/in  1801,  about  800,0001bs.  of  gunpowder.  Great  quan- 
tities of  soap  are  also  made ;  but  the  manufactures  of  fine  delf  ware,  for  which 
Puebla  was  once  so  much  celebrated,  have  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness 
of  the  stone-ware  imported  from  Europe.  As  wealth  lias  increased,  luxury  has 
followed  in  its  train,  and  those  arts  that  are  dependent  upon  it,  have,  therefore,  been 
proportionally  encouraged.  Chandeliers  and  other  ornaments  are  frequently  executed 
with  much  taste,  and  many  handsome  carriages  have  lately  been  built  in  Mexico. 
Elegant  articles  of  furniture  are  likewise  made  of  the  excellent  wood  that  grows 
near  the  equinoctial  coasts,  particularly  in  the  forests  of  Orizaba,  San  Bias,  and 
Colima,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  interior  provinces.  The  Indians  display  indefa- 
tigable patience  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  of  various  kinds ;  and  as  the  choice  of 
materials  is  so  great,  this  ingenuity  might  be  turned  to  advantage  in  supplying  the 
markets  of  Europe. 

The  Commerce  of  New  Spain  embraces  that  of  the  different  provinces  with 
each  other,  with  Europe,  and  with  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Continent.  The  first 
of  these  comprehends  the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  province  to  another,  as  well 
as  along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  This  commerce  is  not 
enlivened  by  any  internal  navigation,  either  by  means  of  rivers  or  canals,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  New  Spain  is  wholly  destitute  of  navigable  rivers.  The  great  Rio  del 
Norte  flows  through  a  region  susceptible  of  the  highest  cultivation,  but  which  at 
present  exhibits  little  more  than  extensive  deserts.  The  Rio  Santiago,  from  its 
watering  the  part  of  the  country  where  the  population  is  most  concentrated, 
is  alone  capable  of  being  easily  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce ;  but  the  advantages  it  presents,  have  been  greatly  neglected.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  water  communication  between  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  difficulty  of  intercourse  between  the  Table  Land  of  the  interior,  and  the 
low  regions  along  the  coasts,  domestic  commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  articles  of 
considerable  value,  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  The  roads  of  Mexico  are  either 
carried  along  the  central  Table  Land,  from  Oaxaca  to  Santa  Fe,  or  from  this  land 
towards  the  coasts.  The  former  are  for  maintaining  a  communication  between  the 
towns  in  the  most  elevated  and  populous  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  latter  are 
destined  for  the  promotion  of  foreign,  as  well  as  domestic  commerce.  Mules  are 
the  principal  beasts  of  burden,  and  thousands  of  them  arrive  every  week  at  Mexico, 
from  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  other  places,  loaded  with  bars  of  silver,  hides,  tallow, 
wine,  flour,  and  other  products  of  the  respective  districts.    They  return  laden  with 
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the  woollen  manufactures  of  Puebla  and  Queretaro,  goods  from  Europe  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  iron,  steel,  and  quicksilver. 

Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulca  are  the  two  parts  of  New  Spain  in  which  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country  is  concentrated.  The  former  embraces  that  of  the  Atlantic- 
Ocean,  the  latter  that  of  the  Pacific  and  the  East  Indies.  The  trade  of  this  place 
includes  all  the  articles  the  country  produces,  as  well  as  those  which  its  wants  re- 
quire to  be  supplied  from  Europe  and  America.  Near  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  was  for  two  years  as  follows :  viz. 

In  1802.  In  1803. 

Piastres.  Piastres. 

The  Value  of  the  Exports 57,947,000  20,922,000 

Ditto  Imports 24,100,000  ....      22,975,000 


Total  Commerce 82,047,000     43,897,000 

Or  in  Pounds  Sterling    s£l6,856,870     ^"9,218,370 

The  chief  trade  of  Acapulca  is  carried  on  by  the  galleon  that  sails  annually  from 
that  port  to  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  and  the  value  of  its  cargo  is  generally  from  a 
million  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  piastres,  which  is  equivalent  to  £315  or  £420,000. 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom  consists  in  coin,  plate,  ingots  of  gold  and  silver, 
cochineal,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  hides,  pimento,  vanilla,  bark,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  ma- 
hogany, logwood,  cabinet-woods,  soap,  and  cocoa.  The  imports  from  Europe  are 
chiefly  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  paper,  brandy,  mercury,  steel,  iron, 
wines,  wax,  vinegar,  raisins,  almonds,  olives,  oil,  saffron,  thread,  cordage,  earthen- 
ware, and  some  other  articles,  with  fruits,  medicines  and  toys.  From  the  East 
Indies,  the  imports  are  linens,  calicoes,  silks,  muslins,  cottons,  spices,  gums,  and 
jewellery ;  for  which  New  Spain  returns  silver,  iron,  cochineal,  cocoa,  wine,  oil,  and 
wool.  A  transfer,  both  of  native  products  and  foreign  commodities,  also  takes  place 
between  Mexico  and  the  other  Spanish  American  colonies. 
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Government  and  Constitution — Laws  and  Jurisprudence — Army — Navy — Revenue — 
Political  Importance  and  Relations — Religion — Education — Language  and  Lite- 
rature— Arts  and  Sciences— Manners  and  Customs — Antiquities  and  (  'uriosities. 

SINCE  Mexico  has  been  subject  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Government  has  resembled 
that  of  the  mother  country,  and  has  been  administered  by  viceroys  of  her  appointing-, 
whose  sway  lias  generally  been  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  As  the  Captain  Generals  were 
both  civil  governor  and  military  commanders,  their  authority  was  absolute,  except  so 
far  as  they  were  under  the  controul  of  the  clergy.  The  Laws,  too,  participated  in  the 
nature  of  those  which  were  practised  in  the  European  peninsula,  and  there  are  courts 
of  Judicature  established  in  the  capital,  and  some  of  the  other  large  towns,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  to  the  colonists,  but  the  Indians,  who  amount,  at 
least,  to  half  the  population,  are  greatly  oppressed.  The  strength  of  the  Mexican 
Army  in  time  of  peace  is  about  30,000  men,  but  only  one-third  of  them  are 
regular  troops,  the  remainder  being  militia.  The  cavalry  are  numerous,  and 
form  nearly  half  the  total  number  of  troops.  The  Navy  consists  only  of  a  few 
vessels  supplied  by  Old  Spain,  to  guard  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  their  rendezvous 
is  at  Havannah.  The  gross  Revenue  amounts  to  about  20  millions  of  piastres, 
arising  from  the  following  sources,  viz. 

Gold  and  Silver  Mines . . 5,500,000 

Monopoly  of  Tobacco    4,000,000 

Alcevalas,  or  indirect  Imposts   3,000,000 

Indian  capitation  Tax ]  ,300,000 

Duty  on  pulque,  or  fermented  juice  of  the  agave 800,000 

From  miscellaneous  sources   5,400,000 

Total  20,000,000 

Among  these  miscellaneous  articles,  the  sale  of  indulgences  from  the  Pontifical 
Court  at  Rome,  a  tax  on  the  clergy,  the  sale  of  powder,  quicksilver,  stamps,  and 
snow,  which  is  a  royal  monopoly,  are  the  most  productive.  The  expenses  of  govern- 
ment are  great,  and  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  preceding  sum  ever  reaches  the 
royal  treasury  at  Madrid. 

Mexico  was  always  considered  by  Spain  as  the  most  important  of  her  American 
colonies.  It  was  that  from  which  she  derived  the  greatest  portion  of  her  precious 
metals — that  which  maintained  the  most  extensive  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
mother  country,  as  well  as  with  her  Asiatic  colonies — and  that  from  which  she  deri- 
ved one  of  the  most  valuable  accessions  to  her  royal  revenue.  But  the  time  seems 
to  be  approaching,  when  all  efforts  to  retain  the  empire  of  New  Spain  will  be  unavail- 
ing. Dissatisfaction  with  the  oppression  exercised,  as  well  as  with  the  monopolizing 
and  restrictive  measures  pursued,  has  long  been  rankling  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Mexicans.  Dissension  has  been  spreading  for  some  years,  and  the  Mexicans  have 
now  declared  for  freedom,  under  circumstances  that  bid  fair  for  success  ;  but  any 
remarks  upon  this  subject  will  be  most  appropriate  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies (for  so  we  must  call  them  till,  by  some  public  act,  their  independence  has  been 
acknowledged,)  where  we  can  include  the  whole. 

Catholicism  is  the  Religion  professed  by  the  Mexican  colonists,  and  this  is 
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attended  by  all  its  train  of  superstitions,  priests,  and  nuns,  monasteries,  indigen- 
cies, and  inquisitors.  The  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  beneficed  clergy,  are 
generally  Spaniards  or  Creoles,  and  consist  of  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  eight 
bishops,  those  of  Puebla,  Guadalaxara,  Valladolid,  Durango,  Monterey,  Oaxaca, 
Sonora,  and  Merida,  with  about  14,000  clergy,  missionaries,  monks,  lay-brothers, 
and  servants.  The  inquisition  has  also  long  existed  in  Mexico  in  all  its  force,  and 
according  to  Major  Pike,  there  is  no  place  where  the  human  mind  is  more  debased. 
The  annual  revenues  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico  and  the  bishoprics  are  estimated 
at  £118,000,  of  which  the  archbishop  receives  £27,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one-fifth  of  the  Spanish  settlers  are  ecclesiastics, 
monks,  and  nuns,  a  fact  highly  inimical  to  the  industry  and  consequent  prosperity  of 
the  country.  The  leading  character  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  was 
cruelty ;  that  of  the  possessors  of  the  country  is  superstition  ;  yet  amidst  this  dark 
cloud,  there  are  some  bright  specks,  where  the  christian  graces  of  charity  and  bene- 
volence appear  with  increased  refulgence. 

The  University  of  Mexico,  with  some  colleges,  and  public  schools,  belonging  to 
the  religious  orders,  afford  the  means  of  a  partial  Education  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  extensive  empire,  but  any  thing  like. general  and  practical  knowledge  is  very 
faintly  diffused.  In  these  institutions,  the  ancient  systems  alone  are  found,  while 
every  thing  like  the  modern  improvements  in  science,  seem  rigorously  excluded. 
Various  Languages  are  spoken  by  the  natives  of  New  Spain.  M.  Humboldt  states 
the  number  at  more  than  twenty,  fourteen  of  which  have  grammars  and  dictionaries, 
and  from  those  they  appear  to  be  not  different  idioms  of  the  same  common  language, 
but  totally  distinct  from  each  other.  That  of  the  Aztecs,  or  ancient  Mexicans 
is  the  most  prevalent,  and  is  spoken  from  about  the  37th  parallel  for  400  leagues 
towards  the  south.  This  language  is  not  so  sonorous,  but  almost  as  widely  spread, 
and  as  rich,  as  that  of  the  Incas. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  where  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  has  been  so 
great,  Literature  is  necessarily  in  a  languid  state,  but  the  physical  and  exact 
Sciences  have  made  a  greater  progress  in  Mexico  than  in  most  of  the  other  Spanish 
colonies.  The  view  which  Baron  H.  has  taken  of  this  subject  is  favourable.  No 
city,  he  says,  in  America,  not  even  excepting  the  United  States,  displays  more  solid 
establishments  for  the  pronjotion  of  science  than  Mexico.  The  three  most  remark- 
able of  these  are  the  school  of  Mines,  the  Botanical  Garden,  and  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  The  school  of  Mines  has  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  science 
is  there  pursued  with  greater  ardour  and  success  than  in  any  other  institution  in  the 
country.  It  has  also  a  geological  collection,  arranged  according  to  the  system  of 
Werner.  Mathematics  are  more  generally  and  extensively  studied  in  this  school 
than  in  the  University.  By  the  liberality  of  government,  a  large  building  has 
been  assigned  to  the  academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  which  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  casts.  "  We  are  astonished,"  says  a  late  traveller,  on  seeing  that  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  group  ofLaocoon,  and  still  more  colossal  statues,  have  been  conveyed 
through  mountainous  roads,  at  least  as  narrow  as  those  of  Mont  St.  Gothard,  and  we 
are  surprised  at  finding  the  master  pieces  of  antiquity  collected  together  under  the 
torrid  zone,  in  a  Table  Land,  higher  than  the  convent  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard." 
The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Mexico  has  a  revenue  of  more  than  £5200,  and  instruc- 
tion is  communicated  gratis.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  drawing  landscapes  and  figures  ; 
"  they  have  had  the  good  sense  to  employ  other  means  for  exciting  the  national 
industry.  The  academy  labours  successfully  to  introduce  among  the  artizans  a  taste 
for  elegance  and  beautiful  forms.  Large  rooms,  well  lighted  with  Argand's  lamps, 
contain  every  evening  some  hundreds  of  young  people,  of  whom  some  draw  from 
relievo  or  living  models,  while  others  copy  drawings  of  furniture,  chandeliers,  or 
Vol.  II.  4T 
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other  ornaments  in  bronze.  In  this  assemblage,  (and  this  is  very  remarkable  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  where  the  prejudices  of  the  nobility  against  the  casts  are  so 
inveterate,)  rank, colour,  and  race  are  confounded ;  we  see  the  Indian  and  the  Mestizo, 
sitting  beside  the  white,  and  the  son  of  a  poor  artizan  in  emulation  with  the 
children  of  the  great  lords  of  the  country." 

We  have  already  stated  what  was  considered  to  be  the  present  amount  of  the 
Mexican  population,  and  which  is  composed  of  various  elements,  independently  of 
the  subdivisions  or  casts  that  are  produced  by  what  may  be  considered  as  combina- 
tions of  the  simple  tribes  ;  the  whole  may  be  included  under  four  heads.  First,  the 
whites  who  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Spaniards,  which  embraces 
both  the  individuals  who  are  natives  of  the  European  peninsula,  and  those  who  are 
descended  from  Spanish  parents,  and  bom  either  in  America,  or  any  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Second,  the  Indians,  or  original  Mexicans.  Third,  the  African  Negroes;  and 
Fourth,  the  mixed  races,  called  casts,  who  have  sprung  from  the  union  of  any  two 
of  them.  The  population,  however,  is  generally  divided  into  seven  classes.  First, 
the  whites,  born  in  Europe.  Second,  Creoles,  born  of  Spanish  parents  in  the  colo- 
nies. Third,  the  Mestizoes,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  whites  and  Indians. 
Fourth,  the  Mulattoes,  who  have  sprung  from  whites  and  Negroes.  Fifth,  the  Zam- 
bas,  the  offspring  of  Negroes  and  Indians.  Sixth,  the  Indians,  who  are  the  copper- 
coloured  indigenous  race.     Seventh,  the  African  Negroes. 

The  whites,  in  1808,  formed  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population,  and 
was  estimated  at  1,100,000.  The  Spanish  laws  allow  equal  privileges  to  all  this 
class,  but  those  who  have  the  execution  of  them  contrive  to  destroy  this  equality, 
which  shocks  the  pride  of  the  European,  by  placing  him  upon  the  same  footing  with 
the  Creole.  All  places  of  dignity  and  trust  have  always  been  possessed  by  natives  of 
Old  Spain.  For  several  years  nearly  every  employment  in  the  administration  of  the 
colonies,  has  been  disposed  of  at  Madrid.  A  measure  not  only  prompted  by  jealousy 
of  the  colonists,  but  employed  as  an  expedient  for  raising  money  by  a  profligate  court. 
Independently  of  this,  however,  there  is  a  party  spirit  among  the  natives  of  Europe, 
who  being  in  possession  of  all  the  places  of  honour  and  profit,  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  Creoles,  and  thus  a  constant  ill-will  is  fomented  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  white  population. 

Mestizoes  form  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  mixed  races,  who  have  been 
estimated  at  2,331,000.  As  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  considered  as  the  true  character 
of  dignity  in  New  Spain,  where  those  families  who  are  reputed  to  have  the  least 
mixture  of  Negro  or  Mulatto  blood  in  them  are  the  most  honoured,  the  vanity  of 
individuals  is  ever  active  in  estimating  the  fractions  of  this  deteriorating  fluid,  that 
flows  in  the  veins  of  those  who  betray  any  symptoms  of  a  union  with  the  natives. 
It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  those  who  are  suspected  of  the  contagion,  demand 
from  the  high  courts  of  justice  to  have  it  declared  that  they  belong  to  the  whites. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the  Indians,  or  aborigines,  who  are  spread  over  the 
whole  of  New  Spain.  They  form  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population,  and  their 
wretched  condition  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  inefficiency  of  general  laws  to  afford 
protection,  when  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  execution  are  interested  in  con- 
tinuing the  oppression  they  were  designed  to  alleviate.. 

When  the  Spaniards  conquered  Mexico,  they  found  the  people  in  a  state  of 
abject  submission  to  their  rulers,  and  the  great  mass  sunk  in  the  deepest  poverty. 
Feudal  despotism  was  everywhere  firmly  established,  and  the  princes,  called  caciques 
exercised  an  absolute  authority  over  their  vassals  ;  but  from  merely  observing  what 
the  natives  now  are,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what  they  were  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest.  The  priests,  and  most  of  those  among  whom  intellectual 
culture  had  doubtless  made  the  greatest  progress,  perished  by  the  sword  of  the 
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Spaniards.  What  the  ferocity  of  the  conqueror  spared,  the  fanaticism  of  the  priest 
too  often  immolated  ;  and  the  Teopixqui,  or  ministers  of  the  Mexican  divinity,  with 
their  hieroglyphical  paintings,  (which  were  the  depositories  of  their  historical,  my- 
thological, astronomical,  and  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge)  were  not  unfrequently  sa- 
crificed together.  The  people  thus  deprived  of  their  instructors,  were  plunged  deeper 
in  ignorance  than  before.  The  Indian  women,  who  had  preserved  any  of  their  fortune, 
rather  chose  a  connexion  with  the  conquerors,  than  to  share  the  contempt  with 
which  the  natives  were  treated  ;  and  the  Spanish  soldiers  sought  these  alliances  more 
readily,  as  few  women  had  followed  the  army  from  Europe.  The  natives  that  re- 
mained, were,  therefore,  chiefly  of  the  lower  class,  and  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  Mexican  nation.  The  Indians,  who  are  now  found  scattered 
through  the  cities,  and  more  especially  spread  over  the  plains  of  Mexico,  are  either  the 
descendants  of  the  old  peasantry,  who  under  their  own  government  were  sunk  in 
depression,  or  the  remains  of  a  few  Indian  families,  who,  disdaining  an  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  conquerors,  preferred  to  cultivate  with  their  own  hands  the  same  fields 
which  had  previously  been  cultivated  for  them  by  their  vassals.  The  nobles,  or  caciques, 
are  entitled  by  the  Spanish  laws  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  old  Castilian  nobility, 
and  are  therefore  free  from  all  indirect  tributes  ;  but  it  is  now  difficult  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Indians,  whose  ancestors,  in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  formed 
the  lower  class  of  the  Mexican  nation.  The  noble,  from  the  simplicity  of  his  dress 
and  mode  of  living,  is  easily  confounded  with  the  tributary  Indian.  But  these  fa- 
milies who  are  not  subject  to  the  alcavala,  or  duty  upon  the  sale  of  their  produc- 
tions, readily  become  the  instruments  of  oppression  of  those  who  are.  Every  one, 
however,  is  subject  to  the  direct  impost,  or  capitation  tax,  which  is  levied  upon  all 
male  Indians  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifty. 

"  Mexico  (observes  M.  Humboldt)  is  a  country  of  inequality.  No  where  does 
there  exist  such  a  fearful  difference  in  the  distribution  of  fortune,  civilization,  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  population.  The  interior  of  the  country  contains  four  cities, 
which  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  days'  journey  distant  from  one  another,  and 
possess  a  population  of  35,000,  67,000,  70,000,  and  135,000.  The  central  Table 
Land,  from  la  Puebla  to  Mexico,and  from  thence  to  Salamanca  and  Zelaya,  is  covered 
with  villages  and  hamlets,  like  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  Lombardy.  To  the  east 
and  west  of  this  narrow  strip  succeed  tracts  of  uncultivated  ground,  on  which  can- 
not be  found  ten  or  twelve  persons  to  the  square  league.  The  capital  and  several 
other  cities  have  scientific  establishments,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
Europe.  The  architecture  of  the  public  and  private  edifices,  the  elegance  of  the  fur- 
niture, the  equipages,  the  luxury  and  dress  of  the  women,  the  love  of  society,  all 
announce  a  refinement  to  which  the  nakedness,  ignorance,  and  vulgarity  of  the  lower 
people  form  a  striking  contrast.  The  immense  inequality  of  fortune  does  not  only 
exist  among  the  casts  of  whites  (Europeans  and  Creoles),  but  is  even  discoverable 
among  the  Indians. 

"TheMexican  Indians,  when  we  consider  them  en  masse,  offer  a  picture  of  extreme 
misery.  Banished  into  the  most  barren  districts,  and  indolent  from  nature,  and 
still  more  from  their  political  situation,  the  natives  live  only  from  hand  to  mouth. 
We  should  seek  almost  in  vain  among  them  for  individuals  who  enjoy  any  thing  like 
a  certain  mediocrity  of  fortune.  Instead,  however,  of  a  comfortable  independency, 
we  find  a  few  families  whose  fortune  appears  to  be  so  much  the  more  colossal,  as  we 
least  expect  it  among  the  lower  class  of  the  people.  In  the  Intendancies  of  Oaxaca, 
and  Valladolid,  in  the  valley  of  Toluca,  and  especially  in  the  environs  of  the  great 
city  of  la  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  we  find  several  Indians,  who  under  the  appearance 
of  poverty  conceal  considerable  wealth." 

The  law  prohibits  the  mixture  of  casts.  It  also  precludes  the  whites  from  fixing 
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their  residence  in  the  Indian  villages,  and  the  Indians  from  establishing  themselves 
among  the  Spaniards.  This  prohibition  retards  theiinprovementof  society,  by  preclud- 
ing that  communication  between  the  different  classes  which  tends  to  the  diffusion  of 
civilization,  by  raising  the  lower  orders.  In  every  village  there  are  eight  or  ten 
Indians  who  live  in  complete  idleness,  subsisting  upon  the  labour  of  the  others,  and 
deriving  their  authority  from  a  supposed  elevation  of  birth,  or  cunning  policy,  and 
as  it  is  their  interest  that  their  countrymen  should  remain  in  ignorance,  they  are 
instrumental  in  perpetuating  the  ancient  barbarism. 

Notwithstanding  their  degraded  condition,  many  of  the  Indians  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  attain  an  advanced  age.  They  are  principally  peaceful 
cultivators,  whose  ancestors  and  themselves  have  been  collected  in  villages  for  more 
than  six  hundred  years,  and  are  not,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  accidents,  as  the  hunters  and  warriors  of  other  regions.  A  uniform  diet, 
chiefly  composed  of  vegetables,  and  but  little  exertion,  are  favourable  to  longevity,  but 
an  excessive  use  of  pulque,  the  intoxicating  juice  of  tbe  agave,  counteracts  the  effects 
of  their  simple  food  and  regular  habits.  So  common  is  the  practice  of  drunkenness 
among  the  Indians,  that  the  police  of  the  city  of  Mexico  sends  round  tumbrils  to 
collect  those  who  are  found  stretched  in  the  streets.  They  are  treated  like  dead 
bodies,  and  carried  to  the  general  guard-house.  In  the  morning,  an  iron  ring  is 
put  round  their  ancles,  and  they  are  employed  in  cleaning  the  streets  for  three  days  ; 
but  so  inveterate  is  the  habit,  that  many  of  them  return  to  the  liquor  as  soon  as 
they  recover  their  liberty,  and  are  again  in  confinement  in  a  short  time.  As  the 
Indians  have  no  beard,  and  their  hair  never  becomes  grey,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
their  ages.  In  general,  they  have  no  ideas  on  the  subject  themselves.  The  conti- 
nual air  of  youth  they  exhibit,  leads  a  traveller  to  conclude  that  old  men  are  very 
rare  among  them,  but  this  conclusion  is  not  supported  by  a  reference  to  the  regis- 
ters, which  show  that  in  the  temperate  climate  on  the  Cordilleras,  the  natives,  and 
particularly  the  women,  frequently  attain  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  M.  Hum- 
boldt mentions  that  when  he  was  at  Lima,  an  Indian  died,  at  the  village  of  Chi- 
quota,  at  the  age  of  143.  He  had  been  married  90  years  to  one  Indian  woman,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  117. 

Habituated  to  long  slavery,  as  well  under  the  dominion  of  their  own  sovereigns 
as  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  native  Mexicans  are  extremely  patient  in  suffering 
the  hardships  to  which  they  are  so  frequently  exposed.  Harassed  for  ages,  and 
accustomed  to  a  blind  obedience,  they  endure  with  apathy,  or  tyrannize  with- 
out remorse.  Few  people  are  more  destitute  of  imagination  than  the  American 
Indians.  A  correct  observer  remarks,  "  When  an  Indian  attains  a  certain  degree 
of  civilization,  he  displays  great  apprehension,  a  judicious  mind,  a  natural  logic,  and 
a  particular  disposition  to  seize  the  finest  differences  in  the  comparison  of  objects. 
He  reasons  coolly  and  orderly,  but  he  never  manifests  that  versatility  of  imagina- 
tion, that  glow  of  sentiment,  and  that  creative  animating  art  which  characterize 
the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  several  tribes  of  African  Negroes."  Their 
music  and  dancing  also  partake  of  this  want  of  gaiety,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished. Their  songs  are  terrific  and  melancholy.  Thewomen  show  more  vivacity  than 
the  men,  but  they  experience  the  usual  misfortunes  of  servitude  to  which  the  sex  is 
condemned  in  the  infancy  of  civilization.  The  females  take  no  part  in  their  dances, 
but  are  present  to  offer  the  dancers  draughts  of  fermented  liquors,  prepared  by  their 
own  hands.  The  Mexicans  manifest  a  particular  taste  for  painting,  and  for  the  art 
of  carving  in  wood  or  stone. 

Many  Indian  children,  educated  in  the  capital,  are  instructed  in  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  established  by  the  king,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
application  and  success  in  exercising  the  art  of  imitation.    The  Mexicans,  like  the 
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Hindoos,  were  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  allowed  to  change  the  form  of  their  idols ; 
whatever  constituted  a  part  of  their  religious  worship,  was  subject  to  immutable 
laws,  and  for  this  reason  the  monstrous  forms  by  which  they  represent  their  deities, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  present  taste  of  the  nation.  Even  the  chris- 
tian images  still  preserve  much  of  that  stiffness  and  harshness  of  feature  that  charac- 
terized the  hieroglyphics  in  the  days  of  Montezuma.  The  Indians  also  display  a 
peculiar  aptness  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  toys  they  make,  and  the  images 
they  carve  out  of  the  hardest  wood,  with  only  a  bad  knife,  are  truly  astonishing.  They 
still  manifest  the  same  taste  for  flowers  which  Cortez  found  so  prevalent  in  his  time, 
when  a  nosegay  was  considered  as  a  valuable  present,  and  was  always  given  to  the 
ambassadors  at  the  court  of  Montezuma.  If  the  native  of  Mexico  sells  peaches  or 
roots,  his  shop  is  adorned  with  flowers,  renewed  every  day.  A  hedge  formed  of  fresh 
herbs,  particularly  plants  with  delicate  leaves,  surrounds,  like  a  circular  wall,  the 
fruits  offered  to  public  sale,  and  the  Indian  merchant  appears  as  if  seated  in  an 
entrenchment  of  verdure.  The  bottom  of  a  smooth  green  is  divided  by  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  small  nosegays  placed  between  the  festoons,  give  the  whole  space  the 
appearance  of  a  carpet  strewed  with  those  beauties  of  vegetation. 

None  of  the  European  colonies  under  the  torrid  zone  contain  fewer  Negroes 
than  New  Spain.  There  are  in  fact  not  many  slaves  ;  for  a  person  may  traverse  the 
whole  city  of  Mexico  without  seeing  a  single  black  countenance.  In  this  respect, 
Mexico  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  Lima,  Havannah,  and  Caraccas.  From  an 
enumeration  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  appeared  that  there  were  only  about 
6000  blacks  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  and  not  more  than  nine  or  ten 
thousand  slaves  of  all  kinds.  The  Spanish  laws  expressly  prohibit  Indian  slavery, 
and  yet  two  sorts  of  war,  'very  different  in  appearance,  give  rise  to  a  state  which  is 
not  easily  distinguished  from  it.  The  Missionary  Monks,  in  some  parts  of  the 
Spanish  American  dominions,  make  incursions  into  the  countries  possessed  by  the 
peaceable  tribes  of  Indians,  whom  they  call  savages,  only  because  they  have  not 
learned  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  like  the  equally  naked  Indians  of  the  mis- 
sions. In  these  nocturnal  visits,  which  are  the  result  of  the  most  culpable  fana- 
ticism, they  seize  all  that  fall  in  their  way,  particularly  women  and  children,  whom 
they  distribute  among  the  Indians  of  the  mission,  who  have  been  most  successful  in 
promoting  the  success  of  these  Enirados,  as  they  are  called.  In  these  divisions  they 
separate,  without  hesitation,  children  from  their  mothers,  that  they  may  not  concert 
together  for  effecting  their  escape,  rln  Mexico,  a  petty  war  is  almost  constantly 
carried  on  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  the  provincias  internets,  who  gene- 
rally belong  to  the  nations  of  Mecus,  or  Apaches,  and  the  prisoners  are  dragged  to 
Mexico,  where  they  either  languish  in  dungeons,  or  are  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Cuba, 
where  they  soon  perish,  like  every  other  savage  removed  from  the  pure  air  of  the 
high  Table  Land  into  the  hot  and  unhealthy  miasma  of  the  coasts.  While  confined 
in  the  dungeons,  their  ferocity  is  increased  by  despair;  and  they  sometimes  break  from 
their  prisons,  and  commit  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  on  the  surrounding  countries. 

When  a  nation  has  gained  a  distinguished  place  in  the  page  of  History  by  its 
own  intrinsic  merit,  it  excites  an  interest  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  survey  of  monuments  that  have  arisen  amidst  the  dawn  of  knowledge. 
In  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  a  people  highly  advanced  in  civilization,  our  admi- 
ration is  excited  by  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  their  forms,  and  our  veneration  by 
the  genius  that  conceived  them.  "  The  bust  of  Alexander  found  in  the  garden  at 
Pisoes,  would  be  esteemed  a  valuable  relic  of  antiquity,  though  no  inscription  indi- 
cated the  features  of  the  conqueror  of  Arbela.  An  engraved  stone,  or  a  medal  of 
the  polished  ages  of  Greece,  interests  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  by  the  severity  of  the 
style,  or  by  its  finished  execution,  although  no  legend,  or  monogram  connects  these 
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objects  with  any  particular  history."  Such  arc  the  productions  of  genius  that  belong 
to  the  chines  of  western  Asia  and  the  South  of  Europe.  The  monuments  of  those 
nations,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  made  but  small  advances  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, can  be  considered  only  as  memorials  of  history.  Such  are  the  remains  of 
sculpture  spread  over  the  regions  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  Asia;  and  the  idols  of  Tibet  and  Ilindostan,  as  well  as  those  that  have  been 
discovered  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Mongolia;  all  of  which  are  emblematic  of  their 
mythological  traditions. — "  The  rudest  works,  the  most  grotesque  forms,  those 
masses  of  sculptured  rocks,  venerable  only  from  their  enormous  magnitude  and  their 
remote  antiquity  ;  those  lofty  pyramids,  which  indicate  the  multitudes  engaged  in 
their  construction,  are  all  connected  with  the  philosophical  study  of  history."  It 
is  to  this  class,  too,  that  the  remains  of  Mexican  art  must  be  referred. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  nature  of  the  Mexican  monuments,  and  the 
causes  which  have  produced  their  peculiar  characters,  at  page  clx.  Two  of  the  most 
stupendous  of  these  works,  are  at  Mitla  andCholula,  in  thelntendanciesof  Oaxaca 
and  Puebla,  while  others  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  smaller  vestiges  in 
that  celebrated  capital.  But  as  the  Teocallis,  or  houses  of  their  gods,  were  the  chief 
monuments  of  the  Aztecs,  which  not  only  the  fanaticism,  but  the  safety  of  the  con- 
querors were  interested  in  destroying,  most  of  them  have  long  since  been  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Like  the  huge  monuments  of  Egypt,  the  temples  of  the  Mexicans 
seem  all  to  have  been  of  the  pyramidal  form.  Those  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
most  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  a  European  by  their  mass,  are  the  remains 
of  the  two  pyramids  of  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan,  on  the  north-east  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco,  the  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  the  other  to  the  moon. 
The  largest  of  these  structures  has  a  base  of  645  feet  in  length,  and  is  171  in 
perpendicular  height ;  the  other  is  smaller.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  their  faces  nearly  correspond  with  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  The  interior  is  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  small  stones,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  wall  of  porous  stone.  Stairs  of  hewn  stone  formerly  led  to 
the  tops  of  these  monuments,  where,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  first  travellers, 
there  were  statues  covered  with  thin  lamina  of  gold.  Whether  these  masses  are 
hollow  or  solid,  or  whether  they  were  wholly  the  work  of  human  hands,  or  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  some  natural  hill,  which  they  covered  over  with  lime  and  stone, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained.  Their  being  situated  in  plains,  where  no 
other  hill  occurs,  militates,  however,  strongly  against  this  last  supposition.  Besides, 
being  surrounded  by  a  group  of  smaller  pyramids,  not  more  than  29  or  30  feet  high, 
arranged  in  wide  streets  corresponding  with  the  four  paces  of  the  larger  construc- 
tion, renders  this  supposition  very  improbable. 

No  massy  fragments  of  the  ancient  edifices  of  Tenochtitlan  remain,  as  all  the 
buildings  were  either  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  destruction 
of  the  city,  or  were  afterwards  demolished  for  the  materials,  to  re-build  the  capital. 
The  Table  Land  of  la  Puebla  exhibits  some  remarkable  vestiges  of  ancient  Mexican 
civilization,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  which,  is  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula.  This 
singular  monument,  in  its  present  state,  is  composed  of  four  stages.  Its  perpendicular 
height  is  177  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  its  basel423feet,whileits  sides  exactly  correspond 
with  the  meridians  and  parallels.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  appear,from 
a  deep  perforation,  to  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  brick  and  clay.  These  data  prove  a 
great  analogy  between  those  works  erected  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Anahuac, 
the  temple  of  Bel  us,  at  Babylon,  and  some  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Those  Mexi- 
can monuments  are  by  no  means  perfect  figures,  but  are  all  truncated,  and  end 
in  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent.  That  which  now  forms  the  top  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cholula,  contains  an  area  of  45,208  square  feet,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
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church  surrounded  with  cypress-trees.  Mass  is  performed  there  every  morning  by 
a  priest  of  Indian  extraction,  whose  habitual  residence  is  upon  the  top  of  this  cele- 
brated monument.  The  base  of  this  pyramid  exceeds  that  of  all  the  works  of  the 
same  kind  found  in  the  Old  World,  and  is  nearly  double  the  base  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid known  by  the  name  of  Cheops.  Those,  says  M.  Humboldt,  "  who  wish  to 
form  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  mass  of  this  Mexican  monument,  from  a  comparison 
with  objects  more  generally  known,  may  imagine  a  square  four  times  the  dimensions 
of  the  place  Vendome,  covered  with  a  heap  of  bricks  of  twice  the  height  of  the 
Louvre !"  The  proportion  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  altitude,  however,  to  the 
base  of  the  pyramid,  is  only  about  one  to  eight. 

Another  of  those  stupendous  masses,  which  can  scarcely  have  had  any  types 
less  majestic  than  the  colossal  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  the  pyramid  of  Papantla, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz.  This  was  so  highly 
venerated  by  the  Indians,  that  it  was  for  centuries  concealed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
was  only  discovered  by  a  party  of  hunters  about  50  years  ago.  It  is  less  remarkable 
for  its  size,  than  for  its  symmetry,  and  the  materials  of  its  construction.  The  surface 
is  wholly  composed  of  immense  stones  of  a  porphyritical  shape,  while  mortar  is 
visible  in  the  joints.  The  base  is  an  exact  square,  its  surface  is  covered  with  sculp- 
tured hieroglyphics,  and  it  contains  378  square  niches,  which  have  been  supposed  to 
have  some  reference  to  the  Mexican  calendar. 

Of  a  different  description  are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Mitla,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  structure  of  the  building,  was  a 
palace  constructed  over  the  tombs  of  their  kings.  It  was  an  edifice  to  which  the 
sovereign  retired  for  some  time  on  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  as  a  wife,  a  son,  or 
a  parent.  The  palace,  or  rather  tombs  of  Mitla,  consisted  of  three  edifices  placed  in 
a  very  romantic  situation.  The  principal  building  is  in  the  best  preservation,  and  is 
about  130  feet  long.  Beneath  it  is  a  large  subterranean  apartment,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  ornaments.  But  what  principally  distinguishes  these  ruins  from 
the  other  remains  of  Mexican  architecture,  are  six  porphyry  columns,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  hall,  and  supporting  the  ceiling.  They  are  almost  the  only  ones 
found  in  the  new  continent,  and  were  evidently  formed  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  as 
they  have  neither  base  nor  capitals.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  they  rather  resemble 
the  trunks  of  the  palm-tree,  than  the  finished  columns  of  more  polished  periods. 
Their  length  is  about  16^  feet,  and  each  is  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  amphibo- 
lous porphyry.  The  height  of  these  columns  is  nearly  equal  to  six  diameters.  Curious 
paintings  have  also  been  found  in  this  edifice,  representing  warlike  trophies  and  sacri- 
ficial subjects. 

A  third  kind  of  Mexican  monuments  that  have  fixed  the  attention  of  curious 
antiquaries,  are  those  of  a  military  nature.  The  entrenchment  of  Xochicalco,  in  the 
Intendancy  of  Mexico,  is  of  this  description.  It  is  an  insulated  hill,  less  than  400 
feet  in  height,  surrounded  with  ditches,  and  divided  into  five  terraces  covered  with 
masonry.  The  whole,  like  the  monuments  already  described,  forms  a  truncated 
pyramid.  The  porphyry  stones  with  basaltic  bases  are  regularly  cut,  and  adorned 
with  hieroglyphical  sculpture.  The  platform  contains  an  area  of  about  90,825  square 
feet,  and  exhibits  the  ruins  of  a  square  edifice,  which  was  doubtless  designed  as  the 
last  retreat  of  the  besieged. 

To  attempt  a  minute  description  of  what  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  the 
Natural  Curiosities  of  NewSpain,  would  be  to  delineate  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
and  repeat  much  of  what  has  already  been  said.  Its  high  Table  Land,  the  towering 
summits  of  its  volcanoes,  some  of  its  productions,  and  many  of  its  physical  pheno- 
mena, deserve  to  be  classed  under  this  term.  The  stupendous  volcanoes  have  already 
been  mentioned.  About  100  miles  south-east  of  Mexico,  there  is  a  remarkable  natural 
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bridge,  called  Ponte  de  Dios,  or  bridge  of  God,  which  crosses  a  deep  chasm  in  a 
mountain  near  the  village  of  Molcaxac,  through  which  the  river  Aquetoyaque  flows. 
It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Rock  Bridge,  in  the  United  States,  described  in 
the  preceding  article,  and,  like  that,  is  constantly  passed  as  a  public  road.  Major 
Pike  mentions  a  hill  of  loadstone  about  100  miles  south  of  Chihuahua.  Near  Durango 
wholly  detached,  and  upon  a  plain  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  native  iron  and  nickel, 
corresponding  in  composition  with  the  matter  of  meteoric  stones.  There  are  also 
some  romantic  cataracts,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  the  river  Barnaja,  between  the 
city  of  Guadalaxara  and  the  lake  of  Chalapa. 

Some  of  the  trees  of  New  Spain  rival  the  giant  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
celebrated  baobab  of  Senegal.  A  cypress  in  the  Intendancy  of  Puebla  is  said  to  be 
73  feet  in  circumference.  Another  of  these  enormous  trees  also  grows  a  few  leagues 
from  Oaxaca,  which  is  said  to  bethirty-sixyards  round,butithas  been  asserted  that  this 
is  composed  of  three  trunks  joined  together.  Caves  of  great  extent  are  likewise  met 
with  among  the  mountains,  some  of  which  abound  with  beautiful  stalactic  columns. 
In  one  of  these  a  great  noise  of  water  is  heard,  which  rushing  from  various  parts, 
forms  a  lake  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  that  feeds  a  considerable  river. 

The  two  following  Curiosities  are  of  a  different  description.  The  phenomena 
known  by  the  appellation  of  falling  or  shooting  stars  are  remarkably  prevalent  on  the 
coasts  of  Mexico,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  night  in  which  they  do  not  resemble  a  bril- 
liant display  of  fireworks,  exhibiting  a  peculiar  and  sublime  appearance. — The  Chi- 
nampas,  are  Curiosities  of  an  artificial  kind,  and  are  called  by  Europeans  floating 
gardens.  It  is  on  these  that  much  of  the  roots,  vegetables,  and  even  fruits,  with 
which  the  metropolis  is  supplied,  are  grown.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one,  move- 
able, and  driven  about  with  the  winds  on  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  the 
other  fixed  to  the  shore.  The  first  alone  deserve  the  appellation  of  floating  gardens. 
This  ingenious  invention  originated  with  the  Aztecs  about  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  was  undoubtedly  the  offspring  of  necessity  guided  by  the  instructions  of 
nature.  The  pieces  of  earth  bearing  plants  and  herbs,  and  bound  together  by  roots, 
that  were  separated  from  the  banks  of  the  lakes  by  the  floods,  after  having  first  been 
undermined  by  the  water,  presented  the  first  idea  of  Chinampas,  but  the  industry 
of  the  Aztec  nation  gradually  carried  the  species  of  cultivation  to  perfection.  The 
Chinampas  consist  of  rafts  formed  of  reeds,  rushes,  roots,  and  branches  of  brush- 
wood. These  being  well  fastened  together,  they  are  covered  with  a  rich  black  mould, 
which  is  naturally  impregnated  with  muriate  of  Soda,  but  which  is  gradually  purified 
from  this  salt  by  washing  it  with  the  water  of  the  lake.  These  chinampas  sometimes 
contain  the  cottage  of  the  Indian  who  acts  as  guard  for  the  group.  Each  of  them 
forms  a  parallelogram  of  about  230  feet  in  length,  by  18  or  20  feet  in  length,  and 
being  planted  with  a  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  the  sail  round  the  Chinampas, 
in  the  lake  Istacalco,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  environs 
of  Mexico.  On  these  islands  the  soil  constantly  receives  a  sufficient  supply  of  mois- 
ture, and  vegetation  is  extremely  vigorous.] 

GUATIMALA. 

Guatimala  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  North  American  peninsula,  and 
is  washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other, 
while  on  the  north  it  borders  upon  New  Spain,  and  on  the  south  is  limited  by  the 
isthmus  of  Panama.  It  contains  about  43,090  square  leagues  of  surface,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  1,200,000,  which  is  not  more  than  30  to  each  square  league.  We  have 
detached  the  account  of  this  tract  of  land  from  the  description  of  New  Spain,  because 
it  is  under  the  government  of  a  Captain  General,  who  is  nearly  independent  of  the 
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vice-regal  court  of  Mexico,  and  consults  the  viceroy  on  important  occasions  only. 
It  is  called  the  Capitan  Generalship  of  Guatimala,  and  is  composed  of  one  continued 
series  of  mountains,  with  a  few  plains  interspersed.  Much  less,  however,  is  known 
relative  to  this  interesting  portion  of  the  Spanish  possessions  than  of  most  other  parts. 
The  mountains  appear  less  elevated  than  those  of  New  Spain  or  Peru.  The  princi- 
pal chain  runs  along  the  south-western  shore  from  the  province  of  Veragua  to  that 
of  Oaxaea,  where  the  whole  country  is  subject  to  the  most  tremendous  convulsions 
of  Nature,  which  have  not  only  involved  entire  cities  in  ruins,  but  have  exterminated 
complete  tribes  of  people.  The  volcanoes  of  this  range  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  very  terrific:  there  is,  in  fact,  no  district  on  the  globe  so  full  of  volcanoes 
as  this  part  of  America,  between  the  I  lth  and  the  13th  degrees  of  latitude.  Not  less 
than  twenty  are  in  constant  activity.  The  territory  of  Guatimala  is  divided  into 
several  provinces,  of  which  the  following  have  been  named.  Soconusco,  Suchitepec, 
Sonsonate,  St.  Salvador,  St.  Miguel,  Tiguesgalpa,  Choluteca,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Vera  Paz,  and  Chiapa.  The  narrow  and  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  precludes  the  existence  of  large  Rivers,  though  numerous  streams  are  poured 
from  the  coasts  into  both  the  eastern  and  western  oceans.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  is  the  Segovia,  which  flows  towards  the  east,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
of  Honduras,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mos- 
quito shore.  Several  Lakes  are  found  in  this  mountainous  region,  the  most  celebrated 
and  extensive  of  which  is  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  which  is  about  120  miles  long, 
and  between  forty  and  fifty  broad.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  full 
of  creeks,  into  which  those  that  are  engaged  in  its  trade  run  to  load  with  the  produce 
of  the  surrounding  districts.  The  lake  of  Nicaragua  contains  several  islands,  and 
communicates  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  by  means  of  a  channel  more  than  60  miles 
in  length,  called  the  River  San  Juan.  If  the  frequently  projected  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  ever  be  effected,  it  will  doubtless  be 
through  this  lake,  which  has  also  a  communication  with  that  of  Leon  on  the  north- 
west of  it.  The  breadth  of  the  isthmus  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua to  the  gulf  of  Papagayo  is  only  four  marine  leagues,  while  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Leon,  the  distance  is  little  more,  and  the  river  Tosla, 
approaches  much  nearer  to  that  lake.  The  chief  object,  therefore,  in  completing  the 
communication  between  the  two  seas,  would  be  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  narrow 
space  that  separates  this  river  from  the  lake.  The  distance  between  the  southern 
part  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  is  only  about 
seven  leagues.  But  whether  the  chain  of  mountains  between  the  lakes  and  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  is  continuous,  or  its  summits  merely  form  groups  separated  by  inter- 
vening tracts  of  low  ground,  appears  not  to  have  been  fully  ascertained.  Several 
memoirs  have  been  presented  to  the  Spanish  government  on  the  subject,  but  the 
principal  point,  which  is  the  height  of  the  isthmus  above  the  sea,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  sufficiently  cleared  up.  Besides  this,  a  great  inconvenience  arises  to  naviga- 
tion near  that  part  of  the  coast,  from  the  violent  storms  that  prevail  during  August, 
September,  and  October,  while  in  January  and  February,  furious  north-east  and  east- 
north-east  winds,  called  Papagayos,  are  common. 

As  in  every  other  mountamous  region,  the  Climate  of  Guatimala  varies  with  the 
local  position  of  the  place,  but  it  is  in  general  more  salubrious  towards  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  than  near  those  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea.  In  all  the 
lower  parts  a  suffocating  heat  prevails,  while  in  the  upper  a  perpetual  spring  is  expe- 
rienced, and  where  the  peaceful  order  of  Nature  is  not  subverted  by  the  fury  of  the 
volcano,  or  the  convulsion  of  the  earthquake,  she  appears  arrayed  in  all  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  rich  and  ceaseless  variety  of  her  productions.  The  Soil,  in  the  low 
tracts,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  teems  with  every 
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production  of  the  tropical  regions.  Agriculture,  too,  is  an  object  of  much  greater 
attention  with  the  colonists  than  in  New  Spain,  as  the  country,  unless  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Costa  Rica,  near  its  southern  extremity,  contains  scarcely  any  minerals. 

Guatiinala  produces  abundance  of  sugar,  maize,  indigo,  pimento,  wheat,  choco- 
late, honey,  wax,  and  cotton.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  also  numerous  in  the  farming 
districts.  Many  parts  of  the  country  are  likewise  covered  with  forests  of  valuable 
Avood,  which  is  not  only  employed  for  various  uses  in  the  New  continent,  but  vast 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  exported  to  Europe,  and  daily  exhibited  to  view,  in  the 
most  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  our  furniture.  Honduras  is  one  of  the  chief 
places  whence  this  country  is  supplied  with  both  mahogany  and  dye-woods,  and  it 
is  on  the  Bay  of  that  name,  that  the  British  have  established  a  settlement  for 
obtaining  this  supply.  The  trees  are  cut  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
after  being  dragged  from  the  forests  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  they  are  made  into 
rafts  and  floated  to  the  shore.  These  rafts  frequently  consist  of  200  logs,  and  are 
floated  as  many  miles,  and  when  the  floods  are  unusually  rapid,  they  sometimes 
break  asunder,  and  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  hurried  precipitately  to  the  sea.  The 
mahogany  obtained  here  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  procured  from  the  Spaniards, 
but  is  generally  much  cheaper.  Logwood,  used  in  dyeing  the  finest  black  and  purple, 
is  also  procured  in  large  quantities  from  this  part  of  the  New  continent.  The  growth 
of  this  tree  is  extremely  rapid,  so  much  so  that  it  is  said  to  attain  maturity  in  five 
or  six  years,  when  it  is  cut  and  sent  to  Europe  in  logs  of  a  few  feet  long. 

Besides  the  mahogany  and  logwood  trees,  Honduras  produces  other  kinds  of 
wood  suited  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  particularly  for  maritime  uses.  Among 
these  are  distinguished  two  or  three  kinds  of  the  mangrove,  as  the  red,  white,  and 
black.  The  first  is  preferred  for  the  firmness  of  its  texture,  and  its  extreme  durabi- 
lity. Its  bark  is  little  inferior  to  oak  bark,  when  applied  to  the  purpose  of  tanning. 
Cedars  are  large  and  abundant,  and  are  commonly  used  in  ship-building.  The 
palmetto,  the  sapadilla,  and  the  sea-grape  trees,  are  all  found  very  useful.  Large 
pines  of  a  superior  quality  abound  in  many  places.  The  bullet-tree,  the  iron-wood- 
tree,  the  calabash-tree,  and  the  button-wood  tree,  are  also  valuable.  The  althea 
grows  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  and  is  generally  made  into  rafts  for 
floating  the  log-wood  to  the  sea.  The  bark  is  also  woven  into  ropes,  which  are  nearly 
equal  in  strength  and  durability  to  those  made  of  hemp.  The  tree  that  exudes  the 
resinous  substance  called  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  gum,  from  which  Indian-rubber  is 
made,  grows  plentifully  in  several  provinces  of  Guatimala,  particularly  in  various 
parts  of  Honduras.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  enumerated  the  locust-tree,  the 
fustic,  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  the  cabbage,  and  the  silk-cotton-trees,  besides  which  both 
trees  and  shrubs  of  a  medicinal  nature  grow  in  great  variety  and  profusion. 

Not  only  the  vegetable,  but  the  Animal  productions  of  Guatimala  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  New  Spain.  The  manata,  or  sea-cow,  is  a  singular 
animal,  which  is  found  in  some  parts  of  this  Capitan  Generalship,  and  has  been  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  link  between  quadrupeds  and  fishes.  It  is  seen  sporting  on 
the  surface  of  lagoons,  and  is  destroyed  by  the  harpoon  or  dart,  in  the  use  of  which 
the  Indians  of  the  Mosquito  shore  are  very  dexterous.  The  flesh  is  regarded  as  a  great 
delicacy  ;  and,  according  to  Captain  Henderson,  the  tail  is  the  part  most  esteemed. 
After  having  lain  some  days  in  pickle,  prepared  with  spices,  it  is  reckoned  very  deli- 
cious, and  is  thought  to  be  a  dish  which  Apicius  would  have  prized.  The  feathered 
inhabitants  of  Guatimala  present  the  most  splendid  variety.  The  wild  turkey  is 
particularly  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  curassaw,  which  is  a  bird  of  similar  habits. 
The  Mexican  partridge,  the  dove,  the  wood-pigeon,  the  crane,  the  plover,  and  the 
curlew,  are  common.  The  snipe,  which  is  found  in  all  climates,  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
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Antarctic  circles,  are  seen  during  the  rainy  season  in  most  of  the  swamps  and 
marshes.     A  great  variety  of  the  parrot  species  is  met  with. 

The  banana-bird  is  much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  and  the  rice- 
bird  rivals  the  ortolan  in  flavour.  The  shores  abound  with  aquatic  birds  of  different 
kinds.  But  one  of  the  most  singular  sights  exhibited  by  the  feathered  race  is  in  the 
myriads  of  swallows  that  are  found  in  some  parts  daring  the  periodical  rains,  par- 
ticularly in  Honduras.  These  birds  rest  for  the  night  among  the  rushes  of  some  watery 
Savannah,  and  as  soon  as  the  dawn  appears,  they  quit  their  retreat  in  a  body,  and 
always  rise  to  a  certain  height,  in  a  spiral  and  compact  form,  which  at  a  distance 
resembles  an  immense  volume  of  smoke,  after  which  they  disperse  for  the  day.  Their 
descent  to  their  resting  places  is  at  sun-set,  and  is  made  much  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  almost  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  noise  that  accompanies  it  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  falling  of  a  vast  torrent,  or  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind.  The  humming- 
bird is  seen  in  most  of  its  splendid  varieties,  and  the  oxilis,  one  of  the  most  minute 
and  beautiful  of  this  elegant  tribe,  is  very  common.  The  number  of  fish,  insects,  and 
reptiles,  is  also  astonishingly  great. 

Guatimala  contains  few  Mineral  districts.  These  are  principally  in  the  south- 
ern parts,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Costa  Rica.  Gold  and  silver  have  also 
been  found  in  some  of  the  mountains  of  Honduras,  but  no  very  productive  mines 
appear  to  be  worked  in  any  part. 

The  capital  of  Guatimala  is  the  city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Vaccas,  the  mouth  of  which  is  its  port.  It  is  the  See  of 
an  Archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  theAudienza  Real,  as  well  as  that  of  the  government  of 
the  Capitan  Generalship.  These,  with  its  University,  cause  it  to  rank  among  the  first 
provincial  cities  in  America.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  chocolate,  pitch,  and  nap- 
tha.  When  this  city  was  first  built,  it  was  denomimated  Santiago  de  Guatimala, 
and  was  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  about  three  miles  in  width,  that  opened  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  but  formed  part  of  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
consisted  of  a  volcano.  In  1751,  this  unfortunate  city,  containing  a  population  of 
about  7000  families,  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  buried  by  the  matter 
that  issued  from  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  Soon  after  this  awful  calamity,  the 
surviving  inhabitants  ventured  to  rebuild  the  city  on  the  same  favourite  spot,  where 
the  new  city  rapidly  rose  like  a  funeral  monument  over  the  ashes  of  the  old.  But 
no  sooner  had  this  metropolis  been  completed,  when  a  still  more  terrible  con- 
vulsion laid  it  waste  a  second  time.  This  happened  in  1775,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  the  whole  circumstance  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  ever  known.  Soon  after  this  the  people  that  remained,  and 
some  others  that  joined  them,  began  to  build  the  present  city,  but  misfortune  had 
taught  them  wisdom,  and  they  founded  it  about  25  miles  below  the  site  of  the  former 
one.  It  is  now  a  handsome  place,  adorned  with  churches  and  monasteries,  and  con- 
tains one  of  the  best  Universities  in  this  part  of  America.  The  females  of  Guati- 
mala are  renowned  for  their  beauty,  and  the  people  in  general  for  their  suavity  of 
manners  and  courteous  dispositions.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  has  been  consi- 
dered as  promoting  the  beauty  of  the  women,  but  a  greater  freedom  from  the  most 
laborious  occupations  than  is  enjoyed  in  many  other  parts  of  this  continent,  has  doubt- 
less contributed  more  than  the  influence  of  the  climate.  The  population  has  been 
estimated  at  19,000. 

Leon  is  a  considerable  town,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nicaragua.  It 
is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  near  the  foot  of  a  volcanic 
mountain,  by  the  eruptions  of  which  it  has  sometimes  been  injured.  It  contains  only 
about   1200  houses,  and  its  port   is  llealexo,  which  is  a  fortified  town  with  a  good 
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harbour*  and  fine  docks  for  building  and  repairing  vessels.     It  has  three  churches. — 
St.  Juan  is  also  a  sea-port,  about  30  miles  south-east  of  Leon. 

The  chief  town  in  the  province  of  Chiapa  is  Cuidud  Real,  or  Chiapa  de  los  Espa- 
nales,  which  is  a  Bishop's  See,  and  the  seat  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  It  stands  in  a 
beautiful  plain  environed  with  mountains,  and  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  neither  populous  nor  rich,  as  the  higher  orders 
of  Spaniards  by  whom  it  is  inhabited,  are  said  to  be  proud,  poor,  and  ignorant  to  a 
proverb.  Its  cathedral  is  a  beautiful  edifice,  and  there  are  several  monasteries.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  cacao,  cotton,  and  cochineal. 

Chiapa  de  los  Indios,  or  Chiapa  of  the  Indians,  is  the  next  place  in  the 
same  province,  and  is  the  largest  town.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  near  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Tabasco,  about  30  miles  west  of  Chiapa  Real,  and  is  comparatively  an 
extensive  and  opulent  place,  filled  with  Indians  who  hold  a  high  rank  among  their 
respective  tribes.  It  is  asserted  that  the  city  contains  20,000  people  of  the  native 
race.  There  are  several  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  first  bishop  was  the  cele- 
brated las  Casas,\vho  pleaded  so  strenuously  for  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  whose 
memory  they  consequently  hold  in  the  highest  veneration.  The  town  is  encompassed 
by  sugar  plantations  and  farms  well  stocked  with  cattle. 

Valladolid  is  the  chief  town  in  the  Spanish  part  of  Honduras,  and  is  a  large 
place  standing  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  falls  into  Honduras  Bay.  The  city  is 
the  residence  of  the  Intendant,  and  the  See  of  a  Bishop,  who  is  styled  the  bishop  of 
Honduras.     It  is  said  there  are  rich  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Truxillo,  and  Omoa  are  sea-ports  in  this  province  ;  where  the  valuable  articles 
of  Guatimalayan  produce  are  chiefly  exported.  The  European  trade  of  the  kingdom 
is  also  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  this  last  port ;  and  so  important  has  it 
been  deemed,  that  it  is  called  the  key  of  Honduras. 

Balize  is  the  principal  settlement  of  the  English,  and  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  that  name,  which  is  navigable  for  boats  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
country.  It  consists  of  about  200  houses,  built  of  wood,  and  raised  upon  pillars. 
The  English  factories  here,  some  years  ago,  contained  about  200  whites,  the  same 
number  of  people  of  colour,  and  about  900  slaves.  The  exports  to  Europe,  were 
800,000  feet  of  mahogany,  10,0001bs.  of  tortoise-shell,  and  200,0001bs.  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  besides  great  quantities  of  logwood. 

The  ^Manufactures  and  Commerce,  Government,  Laws,  Religion,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  Guatimala,  are  generally  the  same 
as  those  of  New  Spain ;  but  being  of  much  less  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
the  Capitan  Generalship  has  obtained  less  attention  from  travellers,  and  all  the 
documents  that  can  afford  a  distinct  view  of  its  internal  state,  are  locked  up  either 
in  the  archives  of  the  province,  or  those  of  the  mother  country. 

Veragua,  though  actually  a  portion  of  North  America,  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  and  will,  therefore,  be  included  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  division. 

Spain  does  not  possess  any  Islands  of  consequence  near  the  coast  of  North 
America,  but  what  will  be  described  under  the  general  title  of  the  West  India 
Islands. 
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ALTHOUGH  we  have  included  the  whole  of  North  America  in  the  preceding  divi- 
sions, there  are  still  extensive  tracts  where  the  authority  of  Europeans,  and  that  of 
the  United  States,  are  merely  nominal.  These  districts  are  frequently  denominated 
Unconquered Regions,  as  being1  solely  possessed  by  Native  Tribes.  Nature  seems 
here  to  have  opposed  formidable  barriers  to  the  progress  of  ambition.  On  the  one  hand 
she  spreads  a  "  barren  waste  of  snow,"  and  on  the  other,  almost  interminable  forests, 
which  render  conquest  either  hopeless  or  altogether  useless.  Over  these  tracts  some 
of  the  Native  Tribes  still  wander  in  all  the  freedom  of  savage  independence,  which 
they  preserve  by  receding  into  the  more  distant  regions  to  escape  the  servitude 
which  is  generally  the  consequence  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  civilized  world. 
To  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  these  Tribes,  we  shall  first  briefly  describe  a  few 
of  the  principal  tracts  they  possess,  and  then  delineate  the  leading  characteristics  of 
their  inhabitants. 

Labrador  occupies  the  north-east  of  the  American  Continent,  and  stretches 
in  the  form  of  a  peninsula  from  the  50th  to  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude.  It 
has  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  south ;  the  Atlantic  on  the  east ; 
with  Hudson's  Strait  and  Bay  on  the  north  and  west.  The  whole  of  this  extensive 
region  presents  the  most  barren  and  dreary  aspect.  Its  surface  is  mountainous  and 
uneven,  covered  with  large  stones,  or  an  unproductive  soil,  which,  towards  the  coast, 
yields  a  few  stunted  pines,  dwarf  willows,  and  some  other  vegetable  products  that 
present  the  diminutive  semblance  of  shrubs.  A  coarse  and  scanty  vegetation,  in 
some  parts,  also  supports  a  few  goats  and  rein-deer ;  but  it  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
give  it  the  least  semblance  of  fertility.  The  eastern  coast  every  where  presents  tlie 
most  desolate  appearance.  Rocky  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  in  some 
places  covered  with  patches  of  peat  earth,  thinly  scattered  with  puny  shrubs;  which 
in  the  most  favoured  districts  of  the  interior  rise  into  trees,  and  form  forests  of  spruce, 
fir,  larch,  birch,  and  a  few  other  hardy  plants.  Several  of  its  shrubs  yield  fruit  of 
the  berry  kind,  among  which  are  currants,  raspberries,  partridge-berries,  wortle- 
berries,  cranberries,  and  a  small  delicious  fruit  like  a  mulberry.  The  only  vege- 
tables fit  for  use,  found  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  resided  sixteen  years  in  the  country, 
were  wild  celery,  fathen,  scurvey  grass,  the  young  leaves  of  the  osier,  and  ground 
wortle-berry,  Indian  salad,  red  docks,  and  an  Alpine  plant,  of  which  the  rein-deer 
are  very  fond.  Numerous  bays  and  creeks  indent  the  coast,  and  form  convenient 
and  safe  harbours.  The  country  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  brooks,  lakes,  and 
ponds.  The  soil  is  generally  light  and  peaty,  though  clay  is  found  in  many  places. 
Iron  appears  to  be  the  only  ore  that  has  been  discovered,  and  this   is  abundant  in 
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many  places.     Spar  is  commonly  met  with,  some  of  which   is  beautiful.     The  La- 
brador Stone,  which  is  an  irridesent  felspar,  is  likewise  well  known. 

Rein-deer  are  the  most  valuable  animals,  and  serve  for  the  same  purposes  as  in 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Other  kinds  of  deer  are  also  found  in  several  parts. 
The  remaining  animals  are  chiefly  of  the  fur  kind  ;  as  bears,  foxes,  lynxes,  otters, 
beavers,  martens,  racoons,  hares,  rabbits,  moles,  and  some  others.  The  birds  are 
eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  and  owls  of  various  kinds,  with  grouse,  ptarmigans,  spruce- 
game,  plovers,  geese,  ducks,  and  a  great  variety  of  sea-fowl.  Eider  ducks  are  also 
numerous,  on  most  of  the  islands  in  the  creeks  and  bays.  Fish  abounds  both  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes  ;  those  in  the  latter  are  chiefly  salmon,  trout,  pike,  barbel, 
and  eels. 

The  country  round  Hudson's  Bay,  as  well  as  the  wide  regions  between  it,  the 
western  shore,  Behring's  Strait,  and  the  Arctic  ocean,  are  peopled  chiefly  by  native 
tribes,  who  wander  through  their  trackless  forests,  and  encamp  on  the  borders  of 
their  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  North-west  Companies, 
have  forts  or  factories  dispersed  over  these  extensive  regions,  for  carrying  on  the  fur 
trade  with  the  natives,  but  beyond  the  limits  of  these  the  aborigines  range  without 
controul.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  country  is  denominated  East 
Maine,  on  the  west  are  New  North,  and  New  South  Wales.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Nelson  and  the  Severn,  the  latter  is  broad  and  deep,  but  its  course  does  not  exceed 
400  miles.  Towards  the  south,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Moose  river  and  some 
others.  The  Climate  is  extremely  severe,  and  the  ice  remains  long  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  where  it  sometimes  attains  the  thickness  of  eight  feet,  and  is  often  rent  asunder 
with  a  tremendous  noise.  The  sun  assumes  a  singular  appearance  at  his  rising  and 
setting.  The  aurora  borealis  is  a  splendid  phenomenon  of  these  latitudes,  and  the 
stars  appear  to  shoot  their  fiery  beams  over  the  snows  of  this  cheerless  region.  The 
vegetable  and  animal  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Canada  and  Labrador.  The 
central  parts  were  chiefly  explored  by  Messrs.  Hearne  and  Mackenzie,  the  outlines  of 
whose  discoveries  have  been  already  given.  The  western  coast  was  originally  visit- 
ed by  the  Russians,  and  is  generally  described  as  of  an  Alpine  character.  Mount 
St.  Elias  may  be  seen  a  great  distance  at  sea,  and  La  Perouse  states,  that  in  latitude 
58°  37'  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  shore,  the  summits  of  which  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  while  glaciers  of  great  extent  abound  in  the  chasms.  The  lof- 
tiest of  these  mountains  he  thinks  exceeds  10,000  feet  in  height.  The  delineations 
already  given  afford  a  general  outline  of  the  physical  nature  of  these  extensive  regions, 
the  most  interesting  particulars  of  some  of  the  principal  tribes  shall,  therefore,  be 
briefly  sketched.  Man  may  be  contemplated  in  America  under  various  aspects.  In 
some  places  his  condition  seems  to  be  little  removed  from  that  of  the  animals  which 
range  through  the  gloomy  and  boundless  forests,  of  which  they  are  joint  tenants, 
while  in  others,  he  is  seen  just  emerging  from  a  rude  state  of  liberty,  united  into  small 
communities,  or  rising  into  a  state  of  comparative  civilization. 

The  regions  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  between  the 
former  ami  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  peopled  by  two  distinct  races  of  men,  the  Moun- 
taineers and  the  Esquimaux.  The  former  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  same 
general  stock  as  the  other  natives  who  are  generally  spread  over  the  North  American 
continent ;  the  latter  have  sprung  from  a  different  source,  and  resemble  the  Laplan- 
ders and  Samoiedes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  the  Greenlanders,  who  are  situ- 
ated between  the  two.  The  mountaineers  occupy  the  interior,  and  the  Esquimaux 
the  coasts.  The  latter  are  distinguished  from  the  other  natives  by  their  sallow 
complexion,  and  thick  bushy  beards.  They  are  low  in  stature  and  greatly  resemble 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  northern  extremities  of  the  Old  World.  They  are  thinly 
scattered  over  these  wide  regions,  and  though  they  are  spread  along  the  coast  from 
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the  northern  confines  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  the  Icy  sea,  and 
thence  towards  Behring's  strait,  their  whole  number  has  lately  been  estimated 
at  5000.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish,  with  the  flesh  of  the  seal  and  the  rein- 
deer, and  their  dress  is  entirely  made  of  skins.  Their  dwellings  in  winter  resemble 
caves  or  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  like  those  in  some  parts  of  Kamtschatka,  and  though 
comprising  only  one  apartment,  and  that  generally  small,  each  is  usually  occupied 
by  several  brothers  orother  relatives,  with  theirwives  andchildren.  As  theyfrequently 
change  their  abode  during  summer,  they  live  in  conical  tents,  made  of  a  few  poles, 
and  covered  with  skins.  They  always  have  a  great  number  of  dogs  which  guard  their 
habitations,  and  draw  their  sledges.  They  are  likewise  occasionally  used  for  food, 
and  their  skins  are  made  into  clothing.  These  dogs  are  of  a  large  kind,,  with  heads 
like  the  fox,  and  cannot  bark.  The  word  Esquimaux,  or  Iskimos,  is  said  to 
imply  eaters  of  raw  flesh.  These  people  are  sunk  very  low  in  the  scale  of  society, 
while  the  barren  nature  of  their  country,  and  the  state  of  separation  in  which  they 
exist,  are  inimical  to  any  rapid  improvement,  but  the  Moravians,  whom  neither  the 
cold  of  the  polar,  nor  the  heat  of  the  tropical  regions  can  arrest  in  their  benevolent 
career,  have  formed  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  proved  that  the  Esqui- 
maux are  capable  of  receiving  civil  and  religious  instruction.  Through  the  labours 
of  these  indefatigable  christians,  many  hundreds  of  this  tribe  have  been  taught 
to  read,  and  a  part  of  the  scriptures  has  been  provided  for  them,  in  their  native 
tongue. 

The  Mountaineers  of  this  interior  part  are  of  a  lower  stature  than  many  other 
American  tribes,but  their  constitutions  are  vigorous,  and  they  can  endure  great  fatigue. 
They  are  mostly  employed  in  hunting  the  rein-deer,  catching  seals,  and  collecting 
furs.  The  flesh  of  these  seals  and  fish  supply  their  chief  food.  When  they  winter  in 
a  part  of  the  country  where  deer  are  scarce,  they  pursue  them  almost  day  and  night, 
till  the  animals  are  completely  exhausted,  by  which  means  they  are  generally  killed 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  As  their  country  is  full  of  lakes  and  ponds,  one  of  the 
principal  modes  of  travelling  is  by  means  of  canoes.  These  are  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  the  whole  family,  with  their  domestic  utensils,  and  articles  of  traffic,  and  yet  so 
light  that  they  can  easily  be  carried.  When  water  fails  in  their  route  they  take  them 
up,  and  proceed  over-land  till  they  find  another  opportunity  for  re-embarking.  Thus 
the  very  nature  of  the  country  precludes  the  exercise  of  most  of  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  and  dooms  its  inhabitants,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  wandering  savages. 

In  the  vast  region  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  south- 
ern limits  of  the  British  dominions,  and  the  Northern  Ocean,  various  tribes  are 
dispersed. 

The  following  estimate  of  their  numbers  within  these  divisions,  has  lately  been 
given  in  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  who  supposed  the  boundary  between 
these  dominions  and  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  to  run  along  the  ridge  that 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  from  those  that  flow  into  the 
lake  Winnepeg  and  the  Saskaspawan  river. 


JVarriors.    Individuals. 
Chippeways  and  tribes  who 

speak  their  language    . .  2000 7500 

Iroquois  Chippeways    ....  500  2000 

Leech  Lake  Chippeways..  150  1100 

Black  feet     2500  8000 

Kristeneaox 1500 5000 

Assinibains  900  3000 


Warriors. 

Individuals 

..      250    .. 

..     800 

..      100  .. 

..     350 

Algoquins  of 

Rainy 

Lake, . 

..      100  .. 
..      300   .. 

..     300 
..    1500 

9500  .. 

..34,550 

Little  variety  occurs  in  the  state  or  manners  of  these  savages.    Their  cus- 
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tomary  traits  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  General  View  of  this  extensive  con- 
tinent. The  Chippeways  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  who  hunt  on  the 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  Sandy  lake,  Leech  lake,  Rainy  lake,  Red  lake,  Otter  lake, 
and  lake  Winnipeg,  as  well  as  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of 
this  tribe  are  also  dispersed  along  the  northern  borders  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
while  others  range  on  the  north-west  of  the  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  hunt 
between  them  and  lake  Superior.  Their  sole  occupation  is  hunting,  and  the  furs 
and  skins  they  obtain  are  bartered  with  the  agents  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Companies,  chiefly  for  spirituous  liquors,  for  which  they  manifest  an  extreme 
fondness.  This  propensity  is  encouraged  by  the  traders,  as  it  greatly  contributes  to 
their  interest,  by  enabling  them  to  conduct  their  traffic  upon  more  advantageous 
terms.  The  Chippeways  are  in  a  state  of  almost  unparalleled  degradation,  and  their 
collective  number  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  thousand.  They  are 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  their  more  powerful  neighbours  the  Sioux,  by  whom 
they  would  long  ago  have  been  either  dispersed  or  extirpated,  but  the  nature  of  their 
country  does  not  allow  of  an  attack  to  be  made  on  horseback,  a  mode  of  warfare 
which  renders  the  Sioux  so  formidable  to  their  enemies.  The  Kristeneaux  differ 
little  from  the  Chippeways.  Both  are  more  mild  and  peaceable  in  their  dispositions 
thau  the  Sioux.  They  speak  the  Algonquin  language,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
copious,  sonorous  and  widely  diffused  of  the  American  dialects.  The  tribes  that 
roam  over  the  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Slave  lake,  are  accounted  the  most 
ferocious ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  lake  derived  its  name. 

Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  North  Pacific,  a  tract  of  considerable 
breadth  stretches  from  about  the42d  to  the  57th  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  which  the 
climate  is  in  general  temperate,  the  soil  often  fertile,  and  the  surface  of  the  country 
chiefly  level.  The  people  are  neither  savage,  ferocious,  nor  wandering,  like  many  of 
the  other  tribes,  but  are  settled  in  villages,  and  possess  a  tincture  of  civilization. 
They  are,  however,  destitute  of  knowledge,  but  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  taught 
by  white  men,  whose  superiority  they  clearly  discern.  Great  numbers  are  spread 
over  this  extensive  region,  and  it  is  a  fact  but  little  known,  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  American  continent  is  occupied  by  a  stationary,  aboriginal  people.  The 
north-west  company  trades  through  all  the  wide  space  between  Montreal  and  the 
North  Pacific,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  4000  miles,  and  keeps  up  a  regular  com- 
munication between  London  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

The  Russians  have  also  settlements  on  this  north-western  coast,  which  stretch 
from  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  to  Norfolk  Sound.  Their  two  principal  stations  are 
on  the  islands  of  Kodiak,  and  Sitcha,  the  latter  is  several  degrees  further  east  than 
the  former,  but  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Kodiak,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Kodjak,  or  Kuktak,  that  is,  the  Great 
Island,  is  the  largest  of  those  insulated  portions  of  land  between  Kamtschatka  and 
the  coast  of  America.  Including  the  small  adjacent  isles,  it  reaches  from  latitude 
56°  45'  to  58"  35',  and  occupies  about  two  degrees  of  longitude.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Russians  in  1750,  and  several  speculative  merchants  had  visited  it  prior  to 
1770,  hut  it  was  not  till  that  year  that  Gregory  Schelihoff,  a  merchant  of  Irkutsk, 
thought  of  establishing  a  Russian  factory  there.  The  highest  parts  of  the  island 
are  composed  of  granite,  with  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  but  in  the  lower  districts, 
the  climate  is  mild  for  the  latitude,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  island  is  screened  by- 
high  mountains  both  on  the  continent  and  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  which  enclose 
it  like  a  high  wall,  sheltering  it  from  the  keen  winds  of  the  north,  and  the  adjacent 
points.  This  renders  the  winters  in  the  lower  parts  so  mild,  that  snow  seldom  lies 
for  any  length  of  time.     Grass  grows  abundantly,  and  both  cattle  and  goats  are 
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maintained ;  but  the  cultivation  of  grain  has  not  been  attended  with  success. 
Potatoes  and  several  other  vegetables  thrive  very  well. 

When  this  island  was  first  taken  possession  of  by  Schelikoflf,  he  stated  the 
population  at  50,000 ;  but  supposing  that  his  vanity  led  him  to  double  the  number, 
the  population  of  this  and  the  surrounding  small  islands  of  the  group  would  still 
be  25,000,  which  has  now  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  fifth.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kodiak  are  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  the  other  Aleutian  islands,  and  differ  very 
little,  either  in  appearance,  manners,  or  customs,  from  the  people  of  Oonalaska, 
already  described  at  page  73  of  this  volume.  They  have  not  only  been  greatly  di- 
minished since  the  island  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Russians,  but  they  have  fallen 
into  the  grossest  vice,  from  which  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effort  has  been  made 
to  raise  them.  Their  hovels  are  chiefly  sunk  in  the  ground,  but  instead  of  entering 
them  at  the  top,  which  is  the  practice  in  some  of  the  other  islands,  the  opening  is  in  the 
side,  yet  so  low,  that  the  inhabitants  creep  in  upon  their  hands  and  knees.  A  frame 
covered  with  a  sea-dog-skin,  is  generally  placed  before  the  entrance.  These  huts 
being  half  sunk  in  the  earth,  though  destitute  of  stoves,  protect  the  inmates  from 
cold.  As  Kodiak  is  richer  in  natural  productions  than  most  of  the  other  islands 
further  west,  the  people  find  more  resources  for  satisfying  their  wants.  Their 
dresses  are  made  of  bear-skins,  and  the  entrails  of  bears  as  well  as  of  sea-dogs  are 
used  for  rain  garments.  Instead  of  the  wooden  hats  worn  at  Oonalaska,  they  wear 
them  made  of  straw  and  bark,  which  are  very  ingeniously  woven  together,  and 
dyed  of  various  colours.  Their  chief  occupations  are  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
men  catch  whales,  sea-otters,  and  sea-dogs;  and  make  their  canoes,  called  baidarkas, 
their  javelins,  and  plauks  for  throwing  them.  The  women  clean  and  dry  the  fish, 
collect  roots  and  berries,  make  clothes,  slings,  and  fish-hooks.  The  single  consider- 
ation that  the  island  belongs  to  the  Russian  American  Company,  whose  servants 
have  always  been  more  intent  upon  the  accumulation  of  skins,  than  upon  the  welfare 
of  the  inhabitants,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  diminution,  as  well  as  for  the 
depressed  state,  of  the  population. 

The  insatiable  rapacity  with  which  the  Russian  hunters  pursued  the  sea-otters 
and  other  animals  in  the  Aleutian  islands,  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  breed, 
and  led  them  to  the  American  coast  in  the  same  pursuit.  Having  partially  exhausted 
the  stock  at  the  island  of  Kodiak,  they  sought  a  fresh  station  further  south,  and  fixed 
upon  the  island  of  Sitcha,  in  Norfolk  Sound,  as  the  place  of  their  new  settlement. 
To  this  establishment  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Archangel,  and  called  the  original 
inhabitants  Kaluschians,  but  these  denominate  themselves  Sitchachans,  that  is, 
inhabitants  of  Sitcha.  The  climate  of  this  island  is  not  so  severe  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  57th  degree  of  latitude.  The  cold  of  the  winter  is  less  intense  than 
that  often  experienced  at  Boston,  or  Rhode  Island,  on  the  opposite  coast,  though 
several  degrees  further  south.  The  harbour  is  open  all  the  winter,  but  tremendous 
gales  of  wind  are  occasionally  experienced,  though  they  are  always  of  short  dura- 
tion. Heavy  showers  of  rain  frequently  fall  in  all  seasons,  but  very  little  snow  is 
seen.  The  air  is  peculiarly  charged  with  electricity  during  the  winter,  though  thunder 
storms  seldom  happen,  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

There  is  scarcely  any  level  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  settlement,  as 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  covered  with  thick  dark  forests  of  pine, 
descend  to  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  chiefly  composed  of  fine-grained  granite, 
and  the  trees  with  which  they  are  clothed  often  attain  a  majestic  growth.  Some  of 
them  are  150  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the  inhabitants,  from  a 
single  trunk,  make  canoes  large  enough  to  carry  thirty  men.  Both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  of  Norfolk  Sound  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  parts  of 
these  northern  regions. 
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When  the  Russians  took  possession  of  Sitcha,  the  natives   retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  island.     They  are  generally  of  a  middle  size  and  strongly  made.     Their 
hair  is  hlack,  but  their  complexions  are  not  easily  distinguished,   in  consequence  of 
the  earth  and  ochres  with  which  their  bodies  are  smeared.     Their  appearance  does 
not  indicate  any  affinity  to  the  Mongol  trihes.     Their  eyes  are  large  and  fiery,  and 
their  noses  small  and  flat.     In  all  respects  their  features  are  strongly  marked.    The 
men  pluck  out  their  beards  by  the  roots  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow.     When  the 
skins  of  some  of  the  females,  who  live  among  the  Russians,  are  freed  from  the  dirt 
which  they  consider  as  ornamental,  they  are  as   fair  as  many  Europeans,  and  their 
features  by  no  means  unpleasant.     Their  dress  simply  consists  of  a  covering  round 
the  waist,  and  an  outer  garment,  made  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  skin  ahout  five  feet 
square,  the  ends  of  which  arc  fastened  ahout  the  neck,  so  that  the  whole  is  folded 
round  the  body.     Since  they  have  had  intercourse  with  the  American  traders,  some 
of  them  have  a  kind  of  carter's  frock,  made  of  blue  or  red  woollen  cloth,  which  is 
worn  on  days  of  ceremony,  or  when  the  weather  is  very  cold.     But  when   they  are 
engaged  in  fishing,   making  canoes,  or  any  other  employment,  they  commonly  go 
naked.  Children  scarcely  wear  any  clothing  even  in  the  coldest  season.  The  women, 
however,  never  expose  their  persons  ;  their  whole  bodies  are  covered,  but  the  feet  are 
always  bare.     They  have  a  most  singular  and  unaccountable  idea  of  increasing  their 
beauty.  Whena  girl  has  attained  the  ageof  13or  14,asmallopeningismadeinthecentre 
of  the  under  lip,  and  a  thick  wire  or  a  small  wooden  cylinder  is  inserted.  This  open- 
ing is  gradually  enlarged  till  it  will  admit  an  oval  piece  of  wood  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  broad  ;  but  some  of  the  wives  of  the 
chiefs  have  them  five  inches  long,  and  three  broad.     This  strange  notion  of  beauty 
extends  along  the  north-west  coast  of  America  from  about  the  50th  to  the  60th 
degree  of  latitude.     All  women,  without  distinction,  have  it,  but  the  size  seems  to 
mark  the  rank  or  age  of  the  wearer.  Their  houses,  when  they  reside  in  fixed  habita- 
tions, are  made  of  a  few  posts  set  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  layers  of  bark, 
forming  only  a  single  apartment,  which  is  filled  with  fish,  dirt,  and  smoke,  for  they 
are  all  remarkably  filthy,  both  in  their  persons  and  habits.   No  subordination  seems 
to  be  maintained  by  the  chief,  as  all  private  quarrels  are  decided  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest.     Their  principal  food  is  fresh  and  dried  fish,  and  sea-dogs,  to  which  in 
summer  they  add  some  kinds  of  sea-weed.    They  also  make  cakes  of  the  bark  of  the 
spruce-fir,  pounded,  and  mixed  with  roots,  berries,  and  train-oil.     They  prudently 
reject  all  spirituous  liquors  because  they  deprive  them  of  their  senses.     Hunting, 
fishing,  and  making  their  canoes  are  their  chief  employments.     Bows  and  arrows 
are  their  original  arms,  but  since  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  they  have  obtained  guns,  powder,  and  shot,  and  seldom  use 
their  arrows,  except  for  killing  sea-otters  and  sea-dogs.     The  Kaluschians  have  in 
general  but  one  wife,  except  some  of  the  rich  chiefs,  who  have  two.     A  singular  cus- 
tom prevails  among  them  of  shutting  a  young  woman  up  for  a  whole  year,  in  a  place 
apart  from  her  family  and  acquaintance,  and  keeping  her  constantly  employed.  This 
is  done  that  she  may  acquire  habits  of  industry,  modesty,  diligence,  and  reserve, 
which  are  considered  as  valuable  acquisitions,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  her 
future  life. 

Of  the  various  tribes  that  inhabit  the  regions  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  many  are  yet  unknown.  The  exploratory  travels  of  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  however,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  several  tribes  that  lay  in 
their  route  down  the  Lewis  and  Columbia  rivers,  as  well  as  with  the  names  of  many 
others  occupying  more  remote  districts.  The  Killamucks,  Clatsops,  Chinnooks,  and 
Cathlarnahs,  were  the  four  neighbouring  nations  with  whom  they  had  the  greatest 
intercourse,  and  with  whom,  consequently,  they  became  the  best  acquainted,  and  as 
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only  slight  variations  seem  to  prevail  between  these  and  the  other  tribes,  they  maybe 
taken  asa  specimen  of  the  rest.  They  describe  these  people  as  "of  a  diminutive  stature, 
badly  shaped,  and  their  appearance  by  no  means  prepossessing.  They  have  broad 
thick  flat  feet,  thick  ankles,  and  crooked  legs.  The  last  of  which  deformities  is  to  be 
ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  universal  practice  of  squatting,  or  sitting  on  the  calves  of  their 
legs  and  heels,  and  also  to  the  tight  bandages  of  beads  and  strings  worn  round  the 
ankles,  by  the  women,  which  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  render  the 
legs  of  the  females,  particularly,  ill  shaped  and  swollen.  Their  complexion  is  the 
usual  copper-coloured  brown  of  the  North  American  tribes,  though  it  is  rather 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  mouth  is  wide  and  the  lips  thick  ;  the  nose  is  of  a  moderate  size, 
fleshy,  wide  at  the  extremities,  with  large  nostrils,  and  generally  low  between  the 
eyes,  though  there  are  rare  instances  of  high  aquiline  noses  ;  the  eyes  are  generally 
black,  though  we  occasionally  saw  them  of  a  dark  yellowish  brown,  with  a  black 
pupil.  But  the  most  distinguishing  part  of  their  physiognomy  is  the  peculiar  flat- 
ness and  width  of  their  forehead,  a  peculiarity  which  they  owe  to  one  of  those  customs 
by  which  Nature  is  sacrificed  to  fantastic  ideas  of  beauty.  The  custom,  indeed,  of 
flattening  the  head  by  artificial  pressure  during  infancy,  prevails  among  all  the 
nations  we  have  seen  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  the  east  of  that  barrier,  the 
fashion  is  so  perfectly  unknown,  that  there  the  western  Indians,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Alliatan,  or  Snake  nation,  are  designated  by  the  common  name  of  Flat-heads. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  mother,  anxious  to  procure  for  her  infant  the 
recommendation  of  a  broad  forehead,  places  it  in  the  compressing  machine,  where 
it  is  kept  for  ten  or  twelve  months,  though  the  females  remain  longer  than  the  boys. 
The  operation  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  not  attended  with  pain  ;  but  the  impression 
is  deep  and  permanent. 

"  The  hair  of  both  sexes  is  parted  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  thence  falls  loosely 
behind  the  ears.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  small  robe,  reaching  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh,  tied  by  a  string  across  the  breast,  with  its  corners  hanging  loosely 
over  the  arms.  The  robes  are,  in  general,  composed  of  the  skins  of  a  small  animal, 
which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  brown  mungo.  They  have,  besides,  those  of 
the  tiger-cat,  deer,  panther,  bear,  and  elk,  which  last  is  principally  used  in  war 
parties.  Sometimes  they  have  a  blanket  woven  with  the  fingers,  from  the  wool  of 
their  native  sheep  ;  occasionally  a  mat  is  thrown  over  them  to  keep  off  the  rain,  but 
except  this  robe  they  have  no  other  article  of  clothing  during  winter  or  summer,  so 
that  every  part  of  the  body,  but  the  back  and  shoulders,  is  exposed  to  view.  They 
are  very  fond  of  the  dress  of  the  whites,  whom  they  call  pashisheooks,  or  clothmeu  ; 
and  whenever  they  can  procure  any  clothes,  wear  them  in  our  manner;  the  only 
article,  indeed,  that  we  have  not  seen  among  them  is  the  shoe. 

"  The  robe  of  the  women  is  like  that  worn  by  the  men,  except  that  it  does  not 
reach  below  the  waist.  The  most  esteemed  are  made  of  strips  of  sea-otter  skin,  which 
being  twisted  are  interwoven  with  silk  grass,  or  the  bark  of  the  white  cedar,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  fur  appears  equally  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  and  warm 
covering.  The  skins  of  the  racoon  or  beaver  are  employed  in  the  same  way,  though 
on  other  occasions  these  skins  are  simply  dressed  in  the  hair,  and  worn  without  fur- 
ther preparation.  The  garment  which  covers  the  body  from  the  waist  as  low  as  the 
knee  before,  and  the  thigh  behind,  is  the  tissue  already  described,  and  is  made  either 
of  the  bruised  bark  of  the  white  cedar,  the  twisted  cords  of  silk-grass,  or  of  flags 
and  rushes.  The  only  covering  for  the  head  is  a  hat  made  of  bear-grass,  and  the 
bark  of  cedar,  interwoven  in  a  conic  form,  with  a  knob  of  the  same  shape  at  the  top. 
It  has  no  brim,  but  is  held  on  the  head  by  a  string  passing  under  the  chin  and  tied 
to  a  small  rim  inside  of  the  hat.     The  colours  are  generally  black  and  white  only.. 
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and  these  are  made  into  squares,  triangles,  and  sometimes  rude  figures  of  canoes, 
and  seamen  harpooning  whales."  This  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  females,  but  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  wear  an  additional  vest,  formed  of  skins  like  the  robe, 
which  is  tied  behind,  and  covers  the  body  from  the  arm-pits  to  the  bottom  of  the 
waist.  It,  therefore,  conceals  the  breasts,  which  at  all  other  times  are  exposed.  The 
women  sometimes  tattoo  their  arms  and  legs,  and  both  sexes  wear  various  ornaments, 
in  the  use  of  which  they  are  very  profuse,  suspending  them  from  their  noses,  necks, 
arms,  and  legs.  These  chiefly  consist  of  large  blue  and  white  beads,  bears'  claws, 
and  elk-tusks,  with  bracelets  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass,  of  various  forms.  "  Yet  all 
these  decorations  are  unavailing  to  conceal  the  deformities  of  Nature  and  the  extra- 
vagance of  fashion,  nor  have  we  seen  a  more  disgusting  object  than  a  Chinnook,  or 
Clatsop  in  full  attire.  Their  broad  flat  foreheads,  their  falling  breasts,  their  ill-shaped 
limbs,  the  awkwardness  of  their  positions,  and  the  filth  which  intrudes  through  all 
their  finery,  all  these  render  a  Chinnook,  or  Clatsop  beauty,  one  of  the  most  disgust* 
ing  objects  in  Nature.  Fortunately  this  circumstance  conspired  with  the  low  diet, 
and  the  laborious  exercise  of  our  men,  to  protect  them  from  the  persevering  gallantry 
of  the  fair  sex,  whose  kindness  always  exceeded  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  hospitality. 
Among  these  people,  as  indeed  among  all  Indians,  the  prostitution  of  unmarried 
women  is  so  far  from  being  considered  criminal  or  improper,  that  the  females  them- 
selves solicit  the  favours  of  the  other  sex,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  their  friends 
and  connexions." 

That  these  nations  have  become  stationary,  is  evident  from  the  construction 
of  their  houses,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  work  above  referred  to.  "  Two  posts 
of  split  timber  or  more,  agreeably  to  the  number  of  partitions,  are  sunk  in  the 
ground,  above  which  they  rise  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  eighteen  feet.  They  are 
hollowed  at  the  top,  so  as  to  receive  the  ends  of  a  round  beam  or  pole,  stretching 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  forming  the  upper  point  of  the  roof  for  the  whole  extent 
of  the  building.  On  each  side  of  this  range  is  placed  another,  which  forms  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  and  is  about  five  feet  high  ;  but  as  the  building  is  often  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  the  eaves  come  very  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Smaller  pieces  of  timber  are  now  extended  by  pairs,  in  the  form  of  rafters,  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  beam,  where  they  are  attached  at  both  ends  with  cords  of 
cedar  bark.  On  these  rafters  two  or  three  ranges  of  small  poles  are  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  secured  in  the  same  way  with  strings  of  cedar  bark.  The  sides  are 
now  made  with  a  range  of  white  boards,  sunk  a  small  distance  into  the  ground, 
with  the  upper  ends  projecting  above  the  poles  at  the  eaves,  to  which  they  are  secured 
by  a  beam  passing  outside,  parallel  with  the  eave-poles,  and  tied  by  cords  of  cedar 
bark  passing  through  holes  made  in  the  boards  at  certain  distances.  The  gable- 
ends  and  partitions  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  being  fastened  with  beams  on  the 
outside  parallel  to  the  rafters.  The  roof  is  then  covered  with  a  double  range  of 
thin  boards,  except  an  aperture  of  two  or  three  feet  in  the  centre,  for  the  smoke  to 
pass  through.  The  entrance  is  by  a  small  hole,  cut  out  of  the  boards,  and  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  body.  The  very  largest  houses  only  are  divided  by  par- 
titions, for  though  three  or  four  families  reside  in  the  same  room,  their  is  quite  space 
enough  for  all  of  them.  In  the  centre  of  each  room  is  a  space,  six  or  eight  feet 
square,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches  below  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  enclosed 
by  four  pieces  of  square  timber.  Here  they  make  a  fire,  for  which  purpose  pine- 
bark  is  generally  preferred.  Around  this  fire-place  mats  are  spread,  and  serve  as 
seats  during  the  day,  and  very  frequently  as  beds  at  night :  there  is,  however,  a 
more  permanent  bed  made,  by  fixing  in  two  or  sometimes  three  sides  of  the  room, 
posts  reaching  from  the  roof  down  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  distance  of  four  feet 
from  the  walL    From  these  posts  to  the  wall  itself,  one  or  two  ranges  of  board  are 
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placed  so  as  to  form  shelves,  on  which  they  either  sleep,  or  where  they  stow  away 
various  articles  of  merchandize.  The  uncured  fish  is  hung  in  the  smoke  of  their 
fires,  as  is  also  the  flesh  of  the  elk,  when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  procure  any, 
which  is  but  rarely." 

The  females  are  much  better  treated  among  these  people  than  among  many  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  New  World.  The  women  are  allowed  to  speak  freely 
before  the  men.  Their  opinions  are  respected,  and  the  labours  of  the  family  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  sexes.  "  The  men  collect  wood  and  make  fires, 
assist  in  cleaning  the  fish,  make  the  houses,  canoes,  and  wooden  utensils ;  and 
whenever  strangers  are  to  be  entertained,  or  a  great  feast  prepared,  the  meals  are 
cooked  and  served  up  by  the  men.  The  peculiar  province  of  the  female  is  to  collect 
roots,  and  to  manufacture  the  various  articles  which  are  formed  of  rushes,  flags, 
cedar-bark,  and  bear-grass  ;  but  the  management  of  the  canoes,  and  many  of  the 
occupations,  which  elsewhere  devolve  wholly  on  the  female,  are  here  common  to 
both  sexes." 

The  dispositions  of  these  people  are  mild  and  inoffensive,  but  they  are  addicted 
to  begging  and  pilfering  small  articles,  when  it  can  be  done  without  danger  of  de- 
tection. Their  large  houses  generally  contain  several  families,  consisting  of  parents, 
and  their  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  with  their  children,  among  whom  the  provi- 
sions are  used  in  common  ;  but  the  harmony  of  the  inmates  is  scarcely  ever  inter- 
rupted, one  chief  cause  of  which,  is  their  total  ignorance  of  spirituous  liquors. 
Although  polygamy  is  permitted,  very  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  who  is  brought 
immediately  after  marriage  into  the  husband's  family,  where  she  remains  till  increas- 
ing numbers  oblige  them  to  seek  another  habitation.  These  tribes  have  chiefs,  but 
the  rank  is  not  hereditary.  Their  ability  to  be  serviceable  to  their  neighbours,  and 
the  popularity  which  follows  it,  are  the  sole  foundation  and  measure  of  their  autho- 
rity, the  exercise  of  which  does  not  extend  beyond  a  reprimand  for  an  improper 
action.  All  these  tribes  are  addicted  to  gaming,  which  they  pursue  with  a  ruinous 
avidity.  In  traffic  they  are  keen,  acute,  and  intelligent,  employing  great  dexterity 
and  finesse  in  all  their  bargains.  Blue  beads  are  at  once  considered  as  beautiful 
ornaments,  and  the  circulating  medium  of  trade  among  all  the  nations  on  the 
Columbia. 

A  multiplicity  of  tribes  are  spread  over  the  vast  extent  included  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States.  The  progress  of  cultivation,  however,  has  for  a  con- 
siderable period  diminished  their  possessions,  for  as  it  encroached  upon  the  forests 
and  prairies  that  constituted  their  abodes,  game  decreased,  and  they  successively 
disposed  of  their  lands  to  the  American  Union.  This  proximity  of  civilized  life  has 
also  greatly  affected  their  original  character  ;  and  many  of  them  being  convinced,  by 
experience,  of  the  superior  comfort  to  be  obtained  by  fixed  habitations  and  indus- 
trious habits,  have  been  induced  to  become  cultivators  and  herdsmen.  It  is  a 
peculiar  feature  in  most  of  the  late  treaties  which  these  people  have  concluded  with 
the  American  States,  that  they  were  to  receive  a  part  of  the  compensation  for  their 
lands,  in  domestic  animals  and  agricultural  implements.  A  description  of  each  of 
these  tribes  would  be  tedious;  a  few  only  of  the  principal  shall,  therefore,  be  selected. 

The  six  confederate  nations,  who  were  once  so  numerous  and  formidable  by 
their  union,  laws,  and  military  power,  are  now  reduced  to  a  small  number  who 
inhabit  the  western  parts  of  New  York.  These  six  nations  were  the  Mohawks,  the 
Oneidas,the  Tuscaroras,  the  Senecas,the  Cayugas,and  the  Onondagos.  The  Mohawks 
have  now  chiefly  removed  within  the  limits  of  the  British  possessions.  The  Oneldas 
reside  at  Rock -bridge,  where  they  have  embraced  Christianity,  established  a  church, 
and  adopted  the  industrious  habits  of  the  American  citizens.  They  fish  on  the  Lake 
Oneida  and  Wood-creek,  where  they  take  abundance  of  salmon,  pike,  and  cat-fish. 
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The  Tuscaroras  now  live  near  Lewistown.  By  the  advice  and  influence  of  the  clergy- 
man of  that  place,  tlicy  have  also  hecome  industrious  husbandmen.  The  Senecus 
reside  chiefly  about  the  borders  of  that  lake,  and  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Alle- 
ghany. Many  of  the  others,  like  the  Mohawks,  who  were  attached  to  the  British,  have 
retired  into  Canada.  The  Penobsiot  Indians  occupy  a  small  island  encompassed 
by  that  river,  in  the  district  of  Maine.  A  few  Indians  also  remain  in  Rhode  Island, 
while  those  in  Virginia,  once  so  numerous,  are  now  reduced  to  about  a  100  families. 

Various  tribes  of  Indians  inhabit  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  some  of  these  tribes  are  spread  over  both  sides  of  the  former 
river.  Major  Pike,  in  his  survey  of  the  Mississippi,  represents  the  Sacs  as  the  first 
nation  he  met  with  in  ascending  that  stream,  after  leaving  Fort  St.  Louis.  They 
live  id  four  villages,  and  hunt  on  the  Mississippi,  and  its  confluent  streams,  from  the 
Illinois  to  the  river  Jowa,  as  well  as  on  the  plains  west  of  them,  which  border  on  the 
Missouri.  The  next  nation  were  the  Reynards,  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  wars 
and  alliances  as  the  Sacs.  They  occupy  three  villages,  and  hunt  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi  above  the  river  Jowa.  "  They  raise  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  beans, 
and  melons,  the  former  of  these  articles  in  such  abundance,  as  to  sell  many  hundred 
bushels  per  annum."  These  were  followed  by  the  Joivas,  who  hunt  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Missouri,  and  are  allied  to  the  Sacs  and  Reynards,  but  less  civilized 
and  industrious  than  either  of  them. 

The  IVinebagoes,  or  Puants,  reside  higher  up  the  Mississippi,  between  that 
river  and  the  Great  Lakes.  They  inhabit  seven  villages,  so  situated,  that  they  can 
embody  the  whole  of  their  nation  at  one  point  of  their  territory  in  the  space  of  four 
days.  Major  Pike  observes,  "  From  a  tradition  among  themselves,  and  their  speak- 
ing the  same  language  as  the  Ottoes  on  the  river  Plate,  I  am  confident  in  asserting, 
that  they  are  a  nation  who  have  emigrated  from  Mexico,  to  avoid  the  oppression  of 
the  Spaniards.  They  have  formerly  been  at  war  with  the  nations  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  appear  recently  to  have  laid  down  the  hatchet.  They  are  reputed  brave, 
but  from  every  circumstance,  their  neighbours  distinguish  their  bravery  as  the  fero- 
city of  a  tiger,  rather  than  the  deliberate  resolution  of  a  man."  These  are  succeeded 
towards  the  north  by  [the  Menomene  nation,  denominated  Fols  Avoins  by  the  French. 
They  inhabit  an  equal  number  of  villages  with  the  Winebagoes,  and  hunt  on  the 
same  ground,  with  the  addition  of  some  other  districts,  which  may  be  termed  the 
battle  ground  of  the  two  great  nations,  the  Sioux  and  the  Chippeivays.  The  Fols 
Avoins,  although  a  small  nation,  are  respected  by  all  their  neighbours  for  their 
bravery  and  independent  spirit,  and  esteemed  by  the  whites  as  their  friends  and  pro- 
tectors when  in  their  country.  These  people  "  all  reside,  when  not  at  their  villages, 
in  lodges  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  some  of  them  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
length,  by  fourteen  or  fifteen  wide,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  shelter  sixty  people 
from  a  storm,  or  for  thirty  to  reside  in.  Their  covering  is  formed  of  rushes  plaited 
into  mats,  and  carefully  tied  to  poles.  In  the  centre  are  fires,  immediately  over  which 
is  a  small  aperture  in  the  lodge,  which  in  fair  weather  is  sufficient  to  give  vent  to 
the  smoke,  but  in  bad  weather,  you  must  lie  down  on  the  ground  to  prevent  being 
considerably  incommoded  by  it  " 

Major  P.  next  came  to  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Sioux,  the  dread  of  whom  is 
felt  by  all  the  savage  tribes,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  to 
the  Raven  river  on  the  former,  and  the  Snake  Indians  on  the  latter ;  but  in  these 
limits  there  are  several  other  tribes,  who  are  considered  as  allies  or  humble  depen- 
dents on  the  Sioux.  This  nation  is  divided  into  several  bands,  of  which  the  Wash- 
pecontes  are  the  most  civilized,  and  the  only  band  who  use  canoes.  "  The  Yanc- 
tongs  and  Tetous  (two  other  bands  of  the  Sioux)  are  the  most  independent  Indians 
in  the  world ;  they  follow  the  buffaloes  as  chance  directs,   clothing  themselves  with 
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the  skin,  and  making  their  .odges,  saddles,  and  bridles  of  the  same  material,  the 
flesh  of  the  animal  serving  for  food.  Possessing  an  innumerable  stock  of  horses,  they 
are  here  this  day,  and  five  hundred  miles  off  in  ten  days  hence,  and  find  themselves 
equally  at  home  in  every  place,  moving  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  to  be  imagined  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world.''  The  Sioux  are  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Chippeways  and  the  Kristeneaux  already  noticed. 

Some  other  tribes  also  inhabit  this  northern  region,  but  they  are  subordinate  to 
those  we  have  enumerated.  Major  Pike  has  given  the  following  summary,  which 
affords  a  view  of  the  relative  strength  and  population  of  these  chief  tribes. 

Nations.                        JVarnors.  JVotnen.  Children.  Ullages.    Total  No.of  people. 

Sacs 700  750     1,400     3     2,850 

Foxes    400  500     850     3     1,750 

Jowas    300  400     700     2     1,400 

Winebagoes 450  500     1,000     7     1,950 

Menomenes 300  350     700     7     1,350 

Sioux     3835  7,030     11,800     3     21,675 

Chippeways 2049  3,184     5,944     0     11,177 

Total 8034     12,714    22,394     25     42,152 

Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  several  branches  of  the  Sioux  and  other  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  regions  near  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.  They  enumerate  nine 
or  ten  tribes  of  the  Sioux ;  while  the  southern  part  of  the  Rocky  mountains  they 
found  in  possession  of  the  Shoshonees,  a  branch  of  the  Snake  Indians,  who  have 
been  driven  from  the  plains  by  their  enemies  the  Paivkees.  The  latter  being  sup- 
plied with  fire-arms  by  the  Spaniards,  have  taken  possession  of  the  low  country, 
which  the  Shoshonees  originally  inhabited.  They  have  many  fine  horses  and  also 
mules,  which  they  procure  from  the  northern  provinces  of  New  Spain.  Cap- 
tains L.  and  C.  experienced  their  honour  and  fidelity,  and  found  them  more  decently 
attired,  and  less  free  in  the  offer  of  their  females  than  any  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sioux 
they  had  met  with.  Their  want  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  has  given  their  ene- 
mies the  advantage  over  them,  and  forced  them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains. 

The  five  principal  Indian  nations  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  United  States, 
south  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  the  Creeks,  the  Choctaws,  the 
Chickasaws,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Cawtabas.  The  Creek  Indians  chiefly  reside 
in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  Alabama  territory.  Their  villages 
extend  to  the  Koose  river,  and  their  hunting  grounds  to  the  Tombigbee,  which 
separates  them  from  the  Choctaws,  with  whom  they  are  frequently  at  war.  Though 
less  numerous  than  formerly,  they  were  estimated  in  1814  at  20,000.  A  scarcity 
of  game,  in  conjunction  with  the  exertions  of  the  American  agents,  particularly 
Colonel  Hawkins,  have  induced  them  to  practise  agriculture  and  several  mechanical 
arts.  They  have  now  fine  fields,  gardens,  and  flocks  of  cattle,  and  pursue  several 
kinds  of  domestic  manufactures.  They  have  at  various  times  ceded  considerable 
tracts  of  land  to  the  United  States,  with  whom  they  have  several  times  been  at 
war ;  the  last  time  was  in  1813. 

Mr.  Hodgson  of  Liverpool  visited  this  tribe  in  the  spring  of  1820,  and  gained 
much  information  respecting  them  from  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  for  many  years 
resided  among  them,  and  adopted  their  manners.  This  intimacy  with  these  people 
renders  his  account  of  them  peculiarly  interesting.  "  He  told  me  (says  Mr.  H.)  that 
the  Big  Warrior  and  the  Little  Prince  are  the  chief  Speakers  of  the  nation,  or  the 
heads  of  the  civil  department.  Their  dignity  is  not  strictly  hereditary,  although 
some  of  the  family  usually  succeed,  if  there  be  no  particular  objection.  The  chief 
speakers  are  by  no  means  necessarily  the  principal  orators,  but  may  employ  a  fluent 
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chief  to  convey  their  sentiments.  Their  office  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  decisions  of 
the  great  council  of  the  Nation,  a  deliberative  body  composed  of  chiefs  from  the 
different  towns. 

"  My  host  regretted,  in  the  most  feeling  terms,  the  injury  which  the  morals  of 
the  Indians  had  sustained  from  intercourse  with  the  whites,  especially  from  the 
introduction  of  whiskey,  which  has  been  their  bane.  He  said,  that  female  licenti- 
ousness, before  marriage,  is  not  attended  with  the  loss  of  character,  but  that  conjugal 
infidelity  is  punished  by  whipping,  shaving  the  head,  and  perpetual  exile,  the  hus- 
band being  liable  to  the  same  severities  if  he  connive  at  the  return  of  his  offending 
wife.  The  murderer  is  now  publicly  executed,  the  law  of  private  retalliation 
becoming  gradually  obsolete.  Stealing  is  punished,  for  the  first  offence,  by  whipping, 
for  the  second,  by  the  loss  of  the  ears,  for  the  third,  by  death — the  amount  stolen  being 
disregarded.  My  host  remembers  when  there  was  no  law  against  stealing,  the  crime 
itself  being  almost  unknown — when  the  Indians  would  go  a  hunting  or  '  frolicing,' 
for  one  or  two  days,  leaving  their  clothes  on  the  bushes  opposite  their  wigwams,  in 
a  populous  neighbourhood,  or  their  silver  trinkets  or  ornaments  hanging  in  their 
open  huts.  Confidence  and  generosity  were  then  their  characteristic  virtues.  A 
desire  of  gain  caught  from  the  whites,  has  chilled  their  liberality,  and  abused  cre- 
dulity has  taught  them  suspicion  and  deceit. 

"  Our  recluse  told  us,  that  they  have  a  general  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but 
no  religious  days,  nor  any  religious  rites,  unless,  as  he  is  disposed  to  believe,  the  Green 
Corn  Dance  be  one.  Before  the  corn  turns  yellow,  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  or 
district  assemble,  and  a  certain  number  enters  the  streets,  or  what  is  more  properly 
called  the  town,  with  the  war-whoop  and  savage  yells,  firing  their  arrows  in  the  air,  and 
going  several  times  round  the  pole.  They  then  take  emetics,  and  fast  two  days,  dancing 
round  the  pole  a  great  part  of  the  night.  All  the  fires  in  the  township  are  then  extin* 
guished,and  the  hearths  cleared,  and  new  fires  kindled  by  rubbing  twosticks.  After  this 
they  parch  some  of  the  new  corn,  and  feasting  a  little  disperse  to  their  several  houses. 
Many  of  the  Old  Chiefs  are  of  opinion,  that  their  ancestors  intended  this  ceremony 
as  a  thank-ottering  to  the  Supreme  Being,  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  for  success  in 
hunting  or  in  war. 

_  "  The  more  reflecting  Creeks  think  much,  but  say  little  of  the  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  their  condition.  They  plainly  see  that  with  respect  to  their  future 
destiny,  it  is  a  question  of  civilization  or  extinction,  and  a  question,  the  decision  of 
which  cannot  be  long  postponed.  They  are,  therefore,  become  veiy  solicitous  for  the 
establishment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction  of  the  various  arts  from  which  the 
whites  derive  their  superiority.  In  some  of  these  they  have  already  made  consider- 
able progress,  and  the  nation,  at  this  time  exhibits  the  very  interesting  spectacle  of 
society  in  several  of  its  earlier  stages.  The  hunter,  who  still  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  is  the  possessor  of  perhaps  several  hundred  head  of  cattle; 
and  if  the  warrior  do  not  literally  turn  his  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  into  prun- 
ing-hooks,  he  is  satisfied  to  regard  them  as  mere  ornaments  of  dress,  till  hostilities 
shall  again  call  him  into  the  field,  and  is  ambitious  to  attain  distinction  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits ;"  but  the  labour  generally  devolves  either  upon  the  African  negro, or  the 
Indian  wife.  As  few  of  the  Creeks  can  afford  to  purchase  many  slaves,  the  chief 
drudgery  falls  upon  the  women,  who  are  frequently  to  be  met, "  with  an  infant  hang- 
ing on  their  necks,  bending  beneath  a  burden,  and  leading  their  husband's  horse, 
while  he  walks  before  them,  erect  and  graceful,  apparently  without  a  care. 

The  Choctaws  principally  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Yazoo  and  Tombig- 
bee  rivers,  though  a  part  of  them  occupy  a  station  on  the  Pearl  river.  Not  many 
years  since  they  had  forty-three  towns  and  villages,  and  amounted  to  more  than 
12,000  individuals  ;  but  they  are  now  only  estimated  at  5500,  independently  of  2500 
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who  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  where  they  still  reside.  Like  many  of 
the  other  Indians,  the  Choctaws  have  ceded  a  great  part  of  their  original  territories 
to  the  United  States  for  pecuniary  considerations.  The  scarcity  of  game,  added  to 
the  abundance  of  provisions  which  they  observed  the  neighbouring  whites  procure 
by  agricultural  industry,  inclined  them  to  follow  their  example,  and  many  of  them 
now  possess  cattle,  swine,  and  other  domestic  animals.  They  also  make  their  own 
clothing,  and  live  in  a  comparatively  comfortable  manner. 

The  Chickasaws  consist  of  about  3.500  individuals,  and  are  spread  over  the 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  34th  and  36th  degrees  of 
latitude.  Their  territories  have  been  much  contracted  by  cessions  to  the  States, 
and  their  numbers  thinned  by  the  sword  and  the  small-pox.  They  live  in  comfort- 
able cabins,  possess  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  cultivate  corn,  cotton,  potatoes, 
and  beet-root.  Many  of  the  best  inns  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  kept  by  the 
Chickasaws.  They  have  established  a  school  at  their  own  expense,  and  the  New  York 
Missionary  Society  is  endeavouring  to  reclaim  them  from  their  savage  habits. 

The  Cherokees  are  a  celebrated  nation  of  American  Indians,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Alabama  Territory,  with  the  southern  borders  of 
Tennessee.  Various  treaties  have  been  made  between  them  and  the  American  states; 
and  by  the  last,  which  was  concluded  in  1S17,  they  ceded  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  for  an  equal  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers,  on 
the  west  of  that  stream.  The  Cherokees  have  made  considerable  progress  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  manufactures.  Their  complexion  is  described  as  brighter  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  Indians.  They  are  robust  and  well  made,  and  taller  than 
many  of  their  neighbours.  Their  women  are  tall,  slender,  and  delicate.  The  talents 
and  morals  of  the  Cherokees  are  held  in  great  esteem.  They  were  formerly  a  power- 
ful tribe,  but  their  numbers  were  reduced  by  frequent  wars.  These  people  have  made  a 
greater  progress  in  civilization  than  any  of  thesurroundingnations.  Schools  havebeen 
established  for  the  instructionof  their  children,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackburn,  thesuper- 
intendant  of  these  schools,  bears  testimony,  in  1807,  to  their  abilities  and  advancement 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  the  progress  of  the  children  in  both  my  schools  have  fully 
convinced  me,  that  genius  is  not  confined  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  were  equal  advan- 
tages offered,  and  it  is  a  subject  for  lamentation,  that  so  many  who  are  capable  of 
shining  in  the  circle  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton,  should  be  neglected  in  the  smoky  huts 
of  the  wilderness."  The  same  gentleman  writes,  in  180S,  that  the  "  Cherokees  have 
at  length  determined  to  become  men  and  citizens.  A  few  days  ago,  in  full  council, 
they  adopted  a  constitution  which  embraced  a  simple  principle  of  government.  The 
legislative  and  judicial  powers  are  vested  in  a  general  council,  and  less  ones  subor- 
dinate. All  criminal  accusations  must  be  established  by  testimony.  They  have 
actually  made  laws,  and  entered  them  on  record  to  stand  as  written  laws  of  the 
nation,  one  of  which  is,  that  no  murderer  shall  be  punished  until  he  has  been  proved 
guilty  before  the  council."  The  Cherokees  are  remarkably  clean  and  neat  in  their 
persons, and  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  bathing  in  the  numerous  streams  by  which  their 
country  is  intersected.  Men,  women,  and  children,  practise  this  cleanly  custom,  and 
all  can  swim.  When  the  females  bathe,  they  are  never  exposed,  and  any  improper 
conduct  towards  them,  on  these  occasions,  would  not  fail  to  bring  the  execration  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood  upon  the  guilty  individual. — The  Cuutaba  tribe  is  now 
reduced  to  a  few,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

We  shall  conclude  these  observations  with  some  account  of  a  tribe  that  differs 
in  several  particulars  from  any  of  those  above  described.  They  are  the  aborigines 
of  California.  M.  Langsdor f) -'visited  the  mission  of  St.  Francisco  a  few  years  since, 
and  gained  considerable  information  respecting  the  Indians  of  New  California.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  these  parts  he  calls  Neophites,  and  represents  them  as  wan- 
Voin  II.  4  Y 
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dering  tribes,  living  upon  fish,  sea-dogs,  and  other  productions  of  the  ocean,  as  well 
as  upon  the  produce  of  their  hunting  expeditions,  with  seeds,  roots,  and  berries,  the 
last  of  which  they  consider  as  the  greatest  dainties.  Their  habitations  are  small 
conical  huts  of  straw,  which  they  erect  when  they  take  up  their  abode  in  any  place, 
and  burn  when  they  leave  it,  as  also  when  any  person  dies  in  them.  The  oidy  cloth- 
ing worn  by  either  sex,  is  a  wrapper  round  the  waist,  except,  in  the  coldest  part  of 
the  winter,  when  they  throw  over  their  shoulders  a  covering  of  skins.  They  like- 
wise make  themselves  garments  of  feathers.  These  are  first  made  into  strings,  which 
being  united,  form  a  wrapper  of  great  warmth.  They  cut  sea-otter-skins,  too,  into 
strips,  twist  them,  and  then  join  them,  like  the  strings  of  feathers,  so  that  hoth  sides 
have  the  fur  alike.  These  constitute  a  kind  of  cloak,  which  is  worn  only  by  the 
women. 

These  Californians  are  low  in  stature,  and  almost  black,  which  is  increased  by 
their  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  the  habit  of  smearing  their  bodies  with  earth  and 
coal-dust.  Their  large  projecting  lips,  broad  flat  noses,  and  whole  physiognomy,  as 
well  as  colour,  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Negroes,  except  their  hair,  which 
is  long  and  straight.  If  suffered  to  grow,  it  reaches  to  the  hips,  but  they  usually  cut 
it  short,  and  then  it  stands  out  like  bristles.  "  None  of  the  men  that  we  saw  (says 
this  traveller)  were  above  five  feet  high,  they  were  ill  proportioned,  and  had  such  a 
heavy,  negligent  appearance,  that  we  all  agreed  we  had  never  seen  a  less  pleasing 
specimen  of  the  human  race."  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  which  are  essen- 
tial in  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  the  making  of  which  all  their  skill 
and  industry  are  exercised.  They  also  make  baskets  of  bark,  which  are  so  closely 
woven  as  to  be  water-tight.  Many  of  these  are  ingeniously  ornamented  with  feathers. 
The  women  tattoo  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  gaming  is  frequently  pursued 
with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Upon  the'whole,  these  people  appear  to  be  very  inferior 
to  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  American  Indians. 

GREENLAND. 

Greenland  is  an  extensive  country,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  north-east  of  the  American  continent,  on  the  north  of  Davis's  Straits.  Others 
have  considered  it  as  a  large  island,  while  a  third  class  have  described  it  as  a  cluster 
of  islands,  separated  by  various  channels,  but  so  blocked  up  with  ice,  as  to  render 
the  passage  between  them  altogether  impracticable.  The  progress  made  by  the  late 
expedition,  joined  to  other  circumstances,  seems  to  disprove  the  first  of  these  suppo- 
sitions. A  strong  current  is  also  said  to  set  round  the  southern  extremity,  towards 
the  north-west,  but  if  Greenland  had  been  composed  of  several  islands,  this  current 
would  have  taken  its  direction  between  them  instead  of  sweeping  round  the  south- 
ern promontory.  From  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Greenland  is 
insular.  But  as  it  is  nearest  to  the  New  World,  its  description  will  be  most  appro- 
priately given  in  this  place. 

Greenland  is  the  most  northern  country  of  the  western  hemisphere,  and  reaches, 
as  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered,  from  Cape  Farewell,  in  the  60th  degree  of  latitude 
to  the  78th.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the 
north  by  an  unknown  ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Icy  sea,  and  a  strait  that  separates 
it  from  Iceland,  while  on  the  south  and  south-east  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Greenland  was  discovered  as  early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries,  when  a 
company  of  Icelanders,  under  the  direction  of  a  person  called  Ericke  Rande,  were 
accidentally  driven  on  the  coast.  At  that  time  its  appearance  seems  to  have  been 
very  different  from  the  present,  as  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Ericke 
described  the  newly-discovered  country  in  such  favourable  terms,  that  many  families 
accompanied  him  in  a  second  voyage.    These  settled  on  the  coast,  where  they  soon 
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became  a  thriving  colony,  and  from  the  verdant  aspect  of  the  country,  they  bestowed 
on  it  the  appellation  of  Greenland.  These  colonists  were  converted  to  Christianity 
by  a  missionary  sent  by  Olaf,  the  first  king  of  Norway,  who  embraced  the  true  reli- 
gion. Protected  by  this  monarch,  the  colony  flourished  so  rapidly,  that  it  soon 
contained  190  villages,  a  Bishop's  See,  and  two  convents,  under  the  superintefldance 
of  the  archbishop  of  Drontheim.  A  colony  was  also  established  on  the  west  coast, 
which  had  increased  to  about  100  villages,  but  being  entirely  neglected  by  the  mother 
country  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  almost  constantly  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  aborigines,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  completely  extirpated  by  these 
barbarous  enemies.  About  the  same  time,  also,  the  ice  accumulated  so  much  that  it 
rendered  the  coast,  wholly  inaccessible,  and  every  attempt  to  gain  access  to  it  after- 
wards proved  unsuccessful.  Several  expeditions  sailed  from  England  during  the 
16th  century,  to  make  discoveries  in  these  northern  regions,  but  none  of  them 
produced  any  valuable  results.  At  last  Hans  Egede,  a  clergyman  who  had  imbibed 
a  laudable  zeal  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  resigned  his  benefice  in  Norway  and 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  native  Greenlanders.  Being  encouraged  by  the  king 
of  Denmark,  he  sailed  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  colony  on  the  western  coast, 
and  pursuing  the  arduous  task  he  had  undertaken.  In  1731,  however,  a  royal  edict 
commanded  all  the  Danish  subjects  to  return  to  their  native  country,  and  the  colony 
was,  therefore,  dissolved,  but  M.  Egede,  and  a  few  others,  still  remained,  and  when 
he  returned  to  Denmark,  in  1736,  he  left  behind  him  many  converts.  The  com- 
munication with  this  shore  still  subsists,  and  the  Moravians  have  establishments  for 
carrying  on  the  great  work  of  instructing  the  natives  in  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was  a  few  years  ago  estimated  at  twenty  thousand. 

A  ridge  of  lofty  mountains  stretches  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the 
country  into  two  parts.  This  range  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  forms  an 
impassable  barrier  between  the  eastern  and  western  shores.  These  distinct  parts 
are  frequently  called  East  and  West  Greenland.  The  coast  of  the  former  is  elevated 
and  rocky.  Lofty  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  shore,  and  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  40  leagues.  The  sur- 
face of  Greenland,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  explored,  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  and 
sterile  imaginable.  Owing  to  its  northern  position,  it  is  exposed  to  all  the  rigours 
of  the  frigid  zone,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  ground  is  frozen,  and 
covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  snow.  Many  of  the  vallies  are  filled  with  perpetual  ice, 
and  the  winds  that  sweep  over  them  are  intensely  cold.  Those  from  the  north, 
north-east,  and  north-west,  chiefly  prevail  in  the  coldest  season,  when  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  often  sinks  to  48  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The  wind  from 
the  6ea  is  frequently  accompanied  by  rain  in  the  summer,  and  by  snow  or  sleet  at 
other  times.  The  winds  blow  with  the  greatest  fury  in  spring  and  autumn.  Most 
of  the  snow  falls  before  January,  when  the  intense  cold  sets  in,  and  the  sea  begins 
to  freeze  ;  but  this  can  only  take  place  in  calm  weather.  A  smoke  then  seems  to 
rise  from  its  surface  and  envelope  all  surrounding  objects.  It  is  the  condensed  vapour 
of  the  atmosphere  which  the  intensity  of  the  frost  converts  into  icy  particles  that 
prick  and  excoriate  the  skin  when  exposed  to  them.  The  continual  shining  of  the 
sun  during  summer,  renders  the  heat  very  great.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  some- 
times rises  to  84  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  the  musquitoes  are  as  troublesome  as  in 
more  southern  climates.  Thunder  is  seldom  heard,  though  lightning  is  occasionally 
seen.  The  phenomena  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  exhibited  with  peculiar  brilliancy, 
and  mock  suns,  arising  from  the  density  of  the  frozen  vapour,  are  often  seen. 

The  coast  of  Greenland  is  intersected  by  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  in  which 
immense  masses  of  ice  are  formed.  These  often  increase  for  years,  and  project  a 
great  distance  into  the  sea,  till  at  last  being  undermined  by  the  waves,  and  loosened 
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by  the  heat  of  summer,  they  fall  with  a  tremendous  noise  into  the  ocean.  They 
are  afterwards  floated  by  tlie  tides  and  currents,  and  greatly  obstruct  the  navigation 
of  the  polar  seas.  The  shores  of  Greenland  are  surrounded  with  numerous  islands, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  frequently  resort,  for  the  sea-fowls  they  produce.  The 
streams  are  rather  torrents  than  regular  rivers,  but  they  overflow  their  banks 
in  spring,  and  render  the  ground  marshy,  which  the  heat  of  summer  ripens  into  a 
rank  vegetation.  The  most  common  animals  are  rein-deer,  white  bears,  dugs  re- 
sembling wolves,  Arctic  foxes,  and  hares,  the  last  of  which  are  white  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Eagles,  falcons,  ravens,  and  other  birds  of  prey  are  like- 
wise numerous.  Of  the  smaller  birds,  the  linnet  is  the  most  melodious.  Whales, 
sea-cows,  and  sea-nnieorns,  frequent  the  coast,  and  many  kinds  of  fish  also  ahound. 
The  aboriginal  Greenlanders  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Esquimaux.  They  are 
short,  but  well  formed,  and  rather  stout.  Their  faces  are  flat,  their  complexion  brown, 
and  their  hair  long  and  lank.  Their  clothing  is  made  of  the  skins  of  rein-deer,  as  well 
as  of  the  dog-fish  and  some  kinds  of  birds,  sewed  together  with  the  intestines  of 
certain  animals.  The  sexes  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  their  attire,  and  both 
are  equally  filthy  in  their  appearance  and  habits.  The  Greenlanders  have  two  kinds 
of  dwellings,  the  one  for  winter  and  the  other  for  summer.  The  former  are  the 
largest,  and  it  is  the  women's  task  to  build  them.  Their  shape  is  generally  square. 
The  walls  are  composed  of  fragments  of  rock,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  moss 
or  peat.  They  are  seldom  higher  than  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  inside  being  sunk  much  below  it ;  for  experience  has  taught  them  that  such  are 
not  only  less  exposed  to  the  storms  that  sweep  over  these  dreary  regions,  but  are  the 
most  effectual  in  excluding  the  cold.  The  roof  is  covered  with  turf,  and  the  entrance 
is  a  narrow  and  winding  subterranean  passage.  The  largest  of  these  houses  sel- 
dom exceeds  20  feet  square  ;  though  they  commonly  serve  as  a  residence  for  seven  or 
eight  families.  The  number  of  their  inmates,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  external  air, 
render  them  so  warm,  thafboth  men  and  women  go  almost  naked  while  they  remain, 
in  them,  which  is  from  October  till  May.  This,  however,  causes  an  unpleasant 
effluvia,  intolerable  to  any  but  a  Greenlander.  Their  summer  habitations  are  light 
tents,  composed  of  a  few  poles  covered  with  the  skins  of  the  dog-fish.  Their  man- 
ner of  preparing  and  eating  their  victuals  is  very  disgusting.  Their  common  beverage 
is  water,  but  they  prefer  the  blood  of  the  dog-fish  to  any  other  liquid.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  men.  The  canoes  are  formed  of  light 
boards  fastened  together  with  whale-bone,  and  covered  with  seal-skins.  They  are 
only  adapted  to  carry  one  person  ;  and  the  covering  of  the  canoe  laces  tight  round 
his  waist,  and  wholly  excludes  the  water.  They  use  but  one  oar,  which  is  six  or 
seven  feet  long,  and  flat  at  both  ends.  With  this  they  strike  the  water  on  each  side 
alternately,  and  will  row  60  or  70  miles  a  day.  As  the  boats  are  very  narrow  and 
light  they  are  easily  overset  ;  but  this  they  think  of  little  consequence,  as  by  a  jerk 
of  the  oar,  they  recover  themselves,  and  immediately  proceed.  The  Greenlanders 
are  strangers  to  ail  trades,  arts,  and  sciences,  except  some  of  those  manual  opera- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  their  subsistence.  Their  principal  commodities  of 
barter,  are  blubber  and  whalebone,  with  the  skins  of  deer,  foxes,  and  dog-fish, 
which  they  exchange  for  clothing  and  domestic  utensils. — In  such  a  country,  and 
with  such  a  mode  of  existence,  the  inhabitants  of  more  favoured  regions  are  ready  to 
conclude  the  Greenlander  must  be  miserable — not  so  the  Greenlander  himself. 
To  him  it  is  the  Natale  Solum,  and  this  feeling  is  so  strong,  and  so  ardently 
cherished,  under  all  circumstances,  that  when  removed  to  more  genial  climes,  he 
pants  for  his  native  snows,  for  which  he  heaves  the  frequent  sigh,  and  if  he  cannot 
return,  pines  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 


Of  the  principal    Places  in  North   America. 


The  Latitudes  are  all  North,  and  the  Longitudes  West. 


Names  of  Places. 

Latitudes. 

Longitudes. 

Names  of  Places. 

Latitudes. 

Longitude. 

Acapnlco 

Mexico 

16 

15 

29 

99 

48 

18 

Natchez      

Unit.  Slates 

SI 

33 

48 

91 

25       0 

Albauy 

..     Unit.  States 

42 

38 

38 

73 

44 

15 

Nashville     

35 

45 

0 

87 

8       0 

Albuquerque 

Mrxku 

29 

35 

0 

79 

40 

0 

Nevado  de  Toluca 

...     Mexico 

Alvarado     ... 



IK 

40 

0 

96 

36 

0 

New  London 

Unit.  States 

41 

21 

8 

76 

9     15 

Antonio  de  Bejar      ...     - 

29 

50 

0 

101 

0 

0 

New  Madrid      .  . 



36 

34 

30 

89 

27      15 

Aiispe 



30 

36 

0 

108 

58 

15 

New  Orleans 

29 

57 

45 

89 

58     45 

Augustine     .. 

E.  Floririu 

30 

8 

0 

81 

40 

0 

New  York 



40 

40 

0 

74 

11        0 

Baltimore   ... 

...     Unit.  Stale* 

39 

21 

0 

79 

33 

30 

Nicoya        

Guatimalu 

10 

42 

0 

85 

53       0 

Boston 

42 

22 

11 

70 

59 

0 

Nootka  Sound    ... 

...  IV.  coast 

40 

32 

36 

1  26 

26       0 

Norfolk  Sound  ... 

t\     

64 

40 

30 

162 

47     45 

Campeachy... 
Cartliaso 
Gbarlcston  ... 

..       ..     Mexico 
..     Unit.  States 

19 
9 
32 

50 
5 

50 

45 
0 
0 

90 
83 
79 

SO 
0 
35 

30 
0 

30 

Oaxaca       

Omoa 

...    Mexico 
Guatimalu 

17 

15 

SO 

50 

0 

0 

97 
89 

5       0 
53       0 

Chiapa  Real 

.,       Guatimalu 

17 

0 

0 

93 

23 

0 

Oorialashka 

...  IV.  coast 

53 

54 

45 

165 

26     45 

Chiapa  de  los  Indios     — 

17 

5 

0 

93 

53 

0 

Pensacola 

IV.  Florida 

SO 

32 

0 

87 

20       0 

Chihuahua  ... 

Mexico 

28 

50 

0 

104 

29 

45 

Philadelphia       ... 

Unit.  States 

39 

56 

55 

75 

11     30 

Cholmla      ... 



19 

2 

6 

98 

7 

45 

Pico  d  Orizaba  Mt 

of       Mexico 

19 

2 

17 

97 

15       0- 

Cholmla,  pyramid  of ..     

19 

2 

6 

98 

12 

15 

Pittsburg     

Unit.  States 

40 

26 

15 

79 

58      15 

Cinaloa 



26 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

Popocatepetl  mountain    Mexico 

18 

59 

47 

98 

S3       0 

Cincinnati   .. 

...     Unit.  States 

39 

5 

54 

84 

24 

0 

Portland     

Unit.  States 

43 

39 

0 

70 

20       0 

Cot're  de  Perote 

Columbia,  river 
Comayaguaso 

moil,  of  Mexico 

cut.  of  IV.  coast 

Guatimalu 

19 

46 
14 

28 
19 
30 

57 
0 
0 

97 
123 
88 

8 
54 
19 

34 
0 

0 

Portsmouth 

Providence  ..      ,. 
Puebla  de  los  Aug 

45 

4 

15 

70 

43       0 
19     45 

2     30 

41 
19 

50 
0 

40 
15 

71 
98 

Aos      Mexico 

Cordova 

..     ..      Mexico 

18 

50 

0 

96 

56 

0 

Q.UEEEC        

Brit.  Possess. 

46 

47 

30 

71 

10       0 

Cross  Sound 

IV.  coast 

58 

12 

0 

136 

5 

0 

Oueretaro   

Mexico 

20 

36 

59 

100 

10     15 

Cuzcatlan    ... 

Guatimalu 

13 

40 

0 

89 

20 

0 

Raleigh       

Unit.  States 

35 

47 

0 

78 

48       0 

Dover 

...     Unit.  States 

39 

10 

0 

75 

35 

30 

Realexo       

Guatimalu 

12 

45 

0 

S7 

SO       0 

Durango 

Mexico 

24 

25 

0 

105 

34 

45 

Resolution,  C.     .. 

Brit.  Possess. 

61 

29 

0 

64 

9     45 

Elias,  Mt.  St. 

n      ...  W.  cast 

60 

21 

0 

140 

37 

25 

Iitcumond 

Unit.  Stales 

37 

35 

0 

78 

0     30 

Farewell,  C... 

Greenlantl 

59 

42 

0 

45 

16 

0 

Salamanca 

...     Mexico 

20 

40 

0 

100 

54     45 

Flattery,  C... 

..       ..  IV.  coast 

48 

21 

0 

124 

22 

0 

Santander    

...     

23 

45 

18 

98 

12       8 

Giacias  a  Dios 

Guatimalu 

14 

30 

o 

90 

6 

0 

San  Bias      

... 

21 

32 

48 

105 

15     33 

Granada 

Guadahixara 

Gnanaxuato 

Mexico 

11 

21 
21 

15 
9 
0 

28 

0 
0 
15 
0 

S6 
103 
100 

15 

2 

54 

0 
15 
45 

San  Lucas,  C.     ... 
San  SalvaMor 
Santa  Fe     

Guliliinald 

...      M   rk 

22 
13 
36 

55 

40 
12 

23 
0 
0 

109 
89 
104 

50     2:1 
20       0 
52     45 

GtlATIMALA 

...        Guutimulu 

11 

92 

40 

0 

Soconusco   

Guutimulu 

15 

28 

0 

94 

36       0 

Halifax       ... 
Hartford      .. 

...  Brit.  Possess 
...     Unit.  States 

44 
36 

44 
15 

0 
0 

63 

76 

35 
43 

45 

0 

Tabasco      

Tasco 

Tehuantepec 
Tezcnco       

...      Mexico 

18 

18 
16 

34 

35 
20 

0 
0 

0 

93 
99 
95 

36       0 

28     45 

1        0 

John,  St.     ... 

...  Brit.  Possess. 

47 

52 

0 

52 

26 

0 

...      

19 

30 

40 

98 

51       0 

Kingston     ... 
Knowille    ... 

76 
84 

40 

0 
30 

Trenton        

Unit,  stati- 

40 

15 

0 

75 

5     SO 

.       Unit.  States 

1-1 
35 

8 
58 

0 
0 

Truxillo       

Guatimalu 

15 

51 

0 

86 

8       0 

Kodiak,  C.  Barnabas     IV.  coast 

57 

10 

0 

152 

15 

0 

Valladolid   ..".     ... 

...     Mexict 

19 

42 

0 

100 

52       0 

Lancaster  ... 
Lexingron    .. 
LoHis,  St.    ... 

...     Unit.  States 

40 

38 
38 

3 

16 
36 

0 

76 

10 

10 
S6 

0 

0 
0 

Vera  Cruz 

Vera  paz,  or  Coban     Guulimah 

19 
15 

11 
50 

52 
0 

96 
91 

8     45 
14       0 

,., 

0      89 

Washington     ... 

Unit.  Siate- 

38 

53 

0 

76 

37     15 

Louisburg  .. 

...  Brit.  Possess. 

45 

53 

40      59 

55 

0 

Walsinghani,  C. ... 

Brit.  Possess 

62 

S9 

0 

77 

47     45 

Mexico 

Mexic 

19 

25 

45 

99 

5 

15 

Xalapa 

...    Mexkt 

1? 

SO 

8      96 

54     45 

Monterey    ... 

36 

36 

0 

121 

51 

6 

York    

Brit.  Possess 

7  6 

52 

0  |  37 

18       0 

Montreal    ... 

...  Brit.  Possess 

15 

50 

0 

73 

11 

0 

Zacatecas   ...     .. 

...     MexUi 

23 

0 

0 

[101 

34     45 
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SPANISH    POSSESSIONS 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 


SPAIN  has  long  exercised,  and  still  claims,  the  sovereign  authority  over  the  greater 
part  of  South  America.  This  claim  rests  on  the  basis  of  original  discovery  and  con- 
quest. These  immense  regions  which  have  been  subject  to  her  sway,  stretch  from 
the  northern  limits  of  the  peninsula,  about  the  12th  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the 
straits  of  Magellan  in  the  54th  of  south  latitude,  or  through  4570  English  miles  in 
length,  by  more  than  1000  in  medial  breadth.  They  occupy  the  whole  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  parts  of  this  great  peninsula,  and  a  Spanish  journal  has  lately  stated 
their  contents  at  442,121  square  leagues,  and  each  being  equivalent  to  1 1-972  English 
square  miles,  the  whole  is  equal  to  5,293,073  square  miles.  Much  of  it,  however, 
is  an  unpeopled  forest,  for  the  population  is  only  estimated  at  six  millions,  or  little 
more  than  one  person  to  each  square  mile. 

These  regions  are  no  less  distinguished  for  their  physical  conformation  than  for 
their  extent.  The  stupendous  chain  of  the  Andes  stretches  from  north  to  south,  and 
divides  them,  generally  speaking,  into  two  great  declivities,  the  one  facing  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  other  the  Pacific  ocean.  Various  branches  also  diverge  from  this  great 
range,  and  diversify  the  lateral  regions,  particularly  in  the  northern  countries,  the 
principal  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  General  View.  The  Boun- 
daries of  these  dominions  are  the  province  of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatimala,  on  the  north-west,  the  Caribbean  sea  on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  Guiana,  on  the  north-east,  Brazil  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  west,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  native  tribes  on  the  south-east,  with  desert  countries  on  the  south. 
In  such  an  extent  of  country,  the  diversity  of  climate  and  of  other  physical  circumstan- 
ces is  so  great  as  to  render  sub-division  necessaiy  to  a  lucid  description.  The 
propriety  of  this  division  is  also  indicated  by  the  General  View,  we  have  already 
taken  of  the  whole  continent.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  delineate  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  five  great  parts,  into  which  the  Spaniards  divide  these  dominions,  and 
then  conclude  with  such  general  observations  as  are  applicable  to  the  whole.  These 
divisions,  are, 

1 .  The  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  on  the  north. 

2.  The  Captain  Generalship  of  Caraccas,  on  the  north-east. 

3.  The  Viceroyalty  of  Peru,  on  the  west. 

4.  The  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  or  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  south. 

5.  The  Captain  Generalship  of  Chili,  on  the  south-west. 
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I.  THE  VICEROYALTY  OF  NEW  GRANADA.    I 

This  Viceroyalty,  which  is  generally  called  the  Kingdom  of  New  Granada,  or 
Santa  Fe,  occupies  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Carib- 
bean sea  and  Guatimala  on  the  north,  by  the  government  of  Caraccas  and  the 
Portuguse  Guiana  on  the  east,  the  river  Maranon  and  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west.  It  extends  from  about  twelve  degrees 
of  north,  to  seven  degrees  of  south  latitude,  while  its  medial  breadth  is  about  six  or 
seven  degrees  of  longitude  on  the  equator.  The  whole  superficial  extent  is  stated  in 
the  Spanish  work  above  referred  to,  at  80,433  square  leagues,  or  more  than  962,900 
English  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,600,000,  or  less  than  two 
persons  to  each  mile  ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  computed  by  M.  Humboldt, 
in  1808,  at  1,800,000.  The  northern  coasts  of  this  kingdom  were  first  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  his  fourth  voyage.  Having  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  the  governor, 
St.  Ovanilo,  refused  him  permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  and  refit  his  vessels.  This 
unexpected  occurrence  obliged  him  to  proceed  to  the  west,  and  afterwards  to  the 
south,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  northern  shores  of  this  kingdom.  Ojeda,  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  and  other  adventurers,  followed  Columbus  in  exploring  the  coasts  of 
New  Granada,  and  Amerigo  was  the  first  who  published  a  description  of  the  people 
by  whom  its  shores  were  inhabited,  which  met  with  such  a  reception  as  to  confer 
his  name  on  the  New  World.  It  was  chiefly  under  the  orders  of  Pizarro  and  Diego 
Almagro  that  the  conquest  and  colonization  of  New  Granada  was  successfully  pro- 
secuted by  Sebastian  Benalcazar.  The  natives,  however,  did  not  give  up  their 
country  without  opposition,  but  this  officer  finally  reduced  the  southern  parts  to 
subjection,  while  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada  over-ran  the  northern  provinces.  The 
whole  was  constituted  a  kingdom,  and  governed  by  a  Captain  General,  in  1547.  In 
1718  it  was  formed  into  a  viceroyalty,  which  was  subsequently  suppressed,  and 
again  finally  established,  in  1740.  When  these  vast  accessions  were  annexed  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  they  opened  a  wide  field  for  the  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  multitudes  of  monks  took  up  their  abode  on  the  new  continent.  In  their  excur- 
sions to  baptize  the  natives,  these  missionaries  contributed  greatly  to  explore  the 
interior,  which  has  now  been  chiefly  accomplished,  except  where  it  is  covered  with 
almost  impenetrable  forests. 

New  Granada  is  divided  into  sixteen  provinces,  each  under  the  superintendance 
of  a  governor,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  viceroy.  These  provinces,  of  which  the- 
chief  towns  are  of  the  same  names,  are. 


1.  Jaen  de  Bracamoros. 

2.  Quixos. 

3.  Maynas. 

4.  Quito. 

5.  Tacatnes. 

6.  Popayan. 

7.  Antioquia. 

8.  Santa  F6. 


9.  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos. 

10.  Merida. 

1 1 .  Santa  Marta. 

12.  Carthagena. 

13.  Choco. 
44.  Darien. 

15.  Panama. 

16.  Veragna. 


The  last  three  of  these,  which  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  isthmus  that 
connects  North  and  South  America,  constitute  the  country  known  by  the  name  of 
Terra  Firma. 

No  country  on  the  globe  presents  more  sublime  scenery  than  New  Granada, 
and  few  have  a  more  varied  surface.  The  immense  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  inter- 
sect it  from  north  to  south,  and  attain  their  greatest  elevation  towards  its  southern 
limits.  These  ridges  are  separated  by  elevated  plains,  where  the  climate  maintains  a 
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steady  temperature,  and  the  European  colonists  have  chiefly  fixed  their  abodes.  In 
other  places,  immeasurable  plains  stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles,  hut  little  ahove  the 
sea.  Between  these  and  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  almost  every  variety  of  surface, 
scenery,  and  elevation,  is  to  he  found.  This  range  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  some  places  divides  into  separate  ridges,  while  in  others 
lateral  hranches  diverge  from  the  main  body  of  the  chain.  After  quitting  the  isthmus, 
and  entering  the  kingdom  ofNew  Granada,  the  Cordillera  divides  into  nearly  paral- 
lel ridges,  three  of  which  exist  between  two  degrees  and  a  half,  and  five  and  a  quarter, 
of  north  latitude.  The  eastern  range  separates  the  great  river  Magdalena,  from  the 
plains  of  the  Meta,  but  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  he  covered  with  snow.  The 
central  chain  is  the  most  lofty,  and  runs  between  the  Magdalena  and  the  Rio  Cauca. 
Its  highest  peaks  enter  the  regions  of  eternal  frost,  and  the  three  loftiest  of  its  points 
that  have  received  distinct  appellations,  are  Quindui,  Baragan,  and  Guanacas.  The 
western  chain  extends  between  the  Rio  Cauca,  and  the  province  of  Choco.  It  does 
not  exceed  4500  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  lost  in  the  province  of  Darien.  These 
three  ridges  unite  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  and  form  only  one  range  of  elevations, 
till  they  have  passed  the  equator,  when  they  again  separate,  and  constitute  two 
parallel  chains  in  the  province  of  Quito,  where  the  celebrated  valley  of  that  name 
occupies  a  part  of  the  space  between  them.  It  is  there  that  the  towering  Chimborazo 
rises  till  its  snow-capped  summit  seems  projected  on  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  It 
is  in  these  regions  also  that  the  lofty  peaks  of  Cayambe  Urea,  Pichincha,  Illinissa, 
Antisana,  and  Cotopaxi,  are  found,  all  rearing  their  elevated  points  far  above  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  first  of  the  lateral  ridges  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  bends  eastward  from 
the  river  Atrato,  and  forms  the  Sierra  of  Abibe,  and  of  Cauca,  as  well  as  the  high 
plains  of  Tolu.  It  crosses  the  river  Magdalena,  and  then  forms  a  narrow  chain, 
which  terminates  at  Cape  Vela,  while  another  branch  runs  through  the  government 
of  Caraccas,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Atlantic,  at  Cape  Paria.  Its  most  elevated  parts 
are  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Marta  and  Merida.  These  peaks  rise  to  about  16,000 
feet,  and  their  summits  are  enveloped  in  perpetual  snow.  Another  lateral  branch 
extends  from  the  Andes,  and  is  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Oronoco. 
It  commences  between  the  third  and  sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where  the  high 
plains  of  Tuquillo  and  St.  Martin,  with  the  peaks  of  Canavami,  and  Umama,  are 
found.  It  is  in  this  range  that  the  tremendous  cataracts  of  Maypure  and  Ature 
are  formed.  Beyond  these  it  increases  in  elevation,  and  runs  eastward,  until  it  is 
lost  in  the  Portuguese  dominions,  but  is  there  covered  with  impenetrable  forests, 
untrodden  by  Europeans.  A  few  of  the  highest  summits  within  the  boundaries  of 
New  Granada  are  the  following,  viz. 

Feet. 

Chimborazo „ 21,441 

Cayambe  Urea 19,386 

Antisana    19,149 

Cotopaxi 18,891 

Illinissa 17,238 

Nevada  of  Santa  Marta 16,419 

Nevada  of  Merida i 15,201 

From  these  elevations  numerous  streams  descend,  and  either  unite  in  forming 
those  mighty  rivers  which  roll  their  vast  floods  to  the  ocean,  or  open  themselves  a 
passage  to  that  final  receptacle.  It  is  in  those  regions  that  many  of  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Oronoco  and  the  Maranon,  take  their  rise.  Among  the  former  is  the 
Rio  Meta,  which  issues  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  that  stretches  on  the  east 
of  the  Magdalena.     Its  principal  stream  originates  about  the  fourth  parallel  of  north 
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latitude,  and  flowing  northeast)  it  receives  several  accessions,  which  spring  from 
the  same  range,  and  finally  enters  the  Oronoco  in  the  seventh  degree  of  latitude.  Its 
extent  is  about  450  miles.  The  greater  part  of  its  course  is  through  a  vast  plain,  and 
it  forms  an  immense  body  of  water,  but  its  current  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  streams  which  join  the  Oronoco  by  the  stillness  with 
which  the  junction  is  effected.  Among  the  principal  streams  that  enter  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meta,  are  the  Upia,  the  Cravo,  the  Panto,  the  Ariporo,  and  the  Cassanare. 

The  river  Apure  springs  from  the  northern  part  of  the  same  chain,  and  flows 
about  500  miles  in  a  winding  channel,  before  it  joins  the  Oronoco.  It  receives 
numerous  streams,  some  of  which  are  navigable,  till  it  becomes  a  great  body  of  water. 
Its  current  is  rapid,  particularly  in  the  rainy  season,  and  when  it  joins  the  Oronoco 
the  agitation  in  this  river  is  so  great,  that  the  intrepid  Indian  sometimes  shrinks 
from  navigating  it.  The  Apure  does  not,  like  most  other  rivers,  form  an  acute  angle, 
with  that  into  which  it  falls,  but  meets  it  at  right  angles,  which  is  undoubtedly  one 
cause  of  the  eddies  it  forms.  It  flows  through  a  vast  solitude  of  forests,  and  is  infested 
with  multitudes  of  crocodiles.  Its  navigation  is  consequently  of  little  use  to  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  country.  Another  large  tributary  stream  of  the  Oronoco, 
South  of  the  Meta,  is  the  Guaviare. 

On  the  west  of  this  ridge  flows  the  great  Magdalena  from  south  to  north,  which 
has  already  been  described.  Between  these  mountains  and  the  Magdalena,  the  Rio 
Suares,  and  the  Rio  Galinazo  unite,  and  form  a  large  stream,  which  afterwards  falls 
into  the  Magdalena,  about  the  seventh  degree  of  latitude.  A  few  other  rivers  also 
join  it,  while  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Yapura,  the  Parana,  and  the  Napo,  all  swell  the 
waters  of  the  Maranon. 

The  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  being  intersected  by  the  equator,  the  diver- 
sity of  surface  gives  it  every  climate  possessed  between  it  and  the  poles.  On  the  low 
plains  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  in  many  places  is  combined  with  extreme  moisture, 
exhaletl  from  the  vast  swamps  and  morasses  by  the  beams  of  a  vertical  sun.  The 
equatorial  regions  of  America  afford  the  most  perfect  examples  of  that  species  of 
climate  which,  at  page  cxliii,  has  been  denominated  the  hot  and  humid.  Here  all 
kinds  of  tropical  productions  grow  in  abundance,  while  on  the  flanks  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  the  elevated  plains  that  separate  these  summits,  the  mild  and  genial  tem- 
perature of  spring  in  southern  Europe  perpetually  reigns.  Storms  of  thunder  and 
rain  are  very  frequent,  and  the  effects  often  prove  fatal.  It  is  on  these  elevated 
plains,  varying  from  nine  to  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  that  the  European  grain,  fruits,  and  flowers,  flourish  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
Above  these  rise  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  where  the  temperature  diminishes, 
while  the  violence  of  the  storms  increase  rapidly  in  the  ascent,  till  we  reach  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  above  which  the  genius  of  frost  may  be  conceived  to  have  fixed  his 
permanent  abode,  for  the  line  of  congelation  is  so  regular  that  it  scarcely  ever  varies. 
Here  the  difference  between  the  seasons  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  regions  that  are 
cold,  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  same  severity,  and  those  that  are  hot,  experience 
no  remission  of  the  intensity.  Some  of  the  finest  scenery  imaginable  is  to  be  found 
in  New  Granada.  The  snowy  ridges  of  the  mountains,  the  regularity  of  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  plains,  form  an  almost  unparalleled  assem- 
blage of  the  grand  and  picturesque  features  of  Nature. 

This  viceroyalty  yields  a  variety  of  natural  products.  The  northern  shore  affords 
excellent  dye-woods,  and  timbers,  which  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  of  Yucatan, 
and  the  mahogany  of  Panama  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  Guatimala  or  New 
Spain.  The  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  and  the  moist  plains  of  Guayaquil,  produce 
cacao  and  chocolate.  Other  parts  yield  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  cochineal,  and  various 
medicinal  plants,  among  which  is  the  cinchona,  or  Jesuit's  bark,  so  well  known  in 
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the  materia  inedica  of  Europe.  Cassava  and  maize  constitute  the  principal  food  of 
the  Indians,  in  all  the  warmer  parts,  while  wheat  forms  that  of  the  colonists  in  the 
more  temperate  regions. 

The  animals  are  such  as  are  common  to  other  portions  of  South  America.  Horses 
are  bred  in  great  numbers,  and  many  are  annually  sent  to  Peru.  Large  flocks  of 
sheep  and  cattle  are  also  kept  on  the  elevated  plains,  where  the  wool  of  the  former 
constitutes  a  valuable  article  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  rivers 
abound  with  fish,  and  many  of  them  swarm  with  crocodiles.  So  numerous  are  these 
animals,  that  when  sailing  down  the  Apure,  M.  Humboldt  observes,  that,  "  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  river,  we  had  almost  every  instant  five  or  six  in  view. 
Yet  at  this  period  the  swelling  of  the  Rio  Apure  was  scarcely  perceived,  and  conse- 
quently hundreds  of  crocodiles  were  constantly  buried  in  the  mud  of  the  Savannahs." 
The  multitude  of  wild  beasts  that  inhabit  this  part  of  the  New  World  is  manifested 
by  their  tremendous  bowlings,  with  which  the  forests  nightly  resound.  The  enter- 
prising traveller  above  referred  to,  who  heard  these  nocturnal  sounds  for  months, 
thinks  they  are  frequently  the  effect  of  contests  that  arise  in  the  depths  of  the  forests. 
"The  jaguars,  for  instance,  pursue  the  pecaris  and  the  tapirs,  which  having  no  defence 
but  in  their  numbers,  flee  in  close  troops,  and  break  down  the  bushes  they  find  in 
their  way.  Affrighted  at  this  struggle,  the  timid  and  mistrustful  monkeys  answer 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  cries  of  the  large  animals  ;  they  awaken  the  birds  that 
live  in  society,and  by  degrees  the  whole  assembly  is  in  movement."  The  air  of  these 
sultry  climes  is  infested  with  almost  every  species  of  insect  that  is  annoying  to  man, 
while  the  ground  swarms  with  thousands  of  reptiles.  The  boa  constrictor,  which  is 
sometimes  30  feet  in  length,  drags  his  vast  bulk  through  the  swamps  of  these  regions, 
while  snakes  of  almost  every  kind  inhabit  the  forests. 

New  Granada  does  not  yield  in  the  richness  of  its  Mineral  treasures  to  any 
other  part  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies.  Gold  abounds  most  in  the  provinces  of 
Antioquia  and  Choco,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  the  alluvial  soil.  The  silver  of  these 
provinces  is  also  remarkably  pure,  and  it  was  long  supposed  that  platina  was  alone  to 
be  found  in  the  province  of  Choco.  Mercury  has  been  procured  in  the  provinces  of 
Antioquia,  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  mountains  of  Quindui,  and  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Cuen$a,  in  the  province  of  Quito.  Emeralds  and  other  precious  stones  are 
also  exported  to  Europe.  Lead  and  copper  have  been  discovered,  but,  as  in  other 
parts  of  these  trans-atlantic  dominions,  the  mining  industry  of  the  country  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  precious  metals.  Salt  is  likewise  obtained  in  great 
quantities  in  New  Granada. 

The  metropolis  of  this  viceroyalty  is  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  which  is  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Andes,  in  a  spacious  and  luxuriant  plain 
that  separates  this  chain  from  the  parallel  ridge.  Though  within  four  degrees  of  the 
equator,  its  altitude,  which  is  8694  feet,  renders'the  climate  temperate.  It  is  a  large 
and  handsome  city,  composed  of  four  great  squares,  with  many  wide  and  regular 
streets.  It  was  founded,  in  1534,  by  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  the  conqueror  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  is  watered  by  the  two  small  rivers  of  San  Francisco,  and 
San  Augustin,  which  run  through  the  town,  and  join  the  stream  of  Funza  or  Bogota, 
a  short  distance  below  it.  The  cathedral,  which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  place, 
is  a  magnificent  structure.  There  are  likewise  three  other  churches,  with  several 
convents,  and  a  general  hospital.  A  university  was  founded,  in  lb'H),  which  consists 
of  two  well  endowed  colleges,  besides  a  good  library,  established  in  1772.  There 
is  also  a  royal  mint,  the  government  offices,  With  courts  of  justice,  and  some  other 
public  buildings.  The  viceroy  has  a  palace  at  Bogota,  which  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, as  well  as  of  the  royal  audiencia  of  the  kingdom.  The  population  is  about 
30,000,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.     They  are 
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represented  as  agreeable  in  their  manners,  and  more  industrious  than  in  many 
other  places.  The  elevation  of  the  city  renders  its  temperature  so  equable,  that  the 
Bogotians  enjoy  perpetual  spring. 

Another  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  this  part  of  Spanish  America,  is  Quito, 
which  is  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  the  equator,  and  such  is  its  elevated  position, 
that  the  temperature  is  that  of  continual  spring.  Here  the  Andes  consist  of  two 
branches,  and  the  city  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  western  ridge,  9514  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  35  leagues  from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  volcanic 
mountain  of  Pichincha  forms  its  basis.  The  crevices  are  so  numerous,  that  many 
of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  built  on  arches,  while  the  acclivity  of  the  ground 
precludes  the  use  of  carriages. 

The  four  sides  of  the  principal  squares  are  formed  of  the  cathedral,  the  episco- 
pal palace,  the  town-house,  and  the  palace  of  the  royal  audiencia,  while  its  centre 
is  ornamented  with  a  handsome  fountain.  Four  broad  streets  terminate  at  the 
angles  of  this  square,  each  of  which  extends  about  400  yards  from  it,  where  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground  commence,  and  render  the  remaining  part  of  the  town  very 
irregular.  There  are  some  inferior  squares  in  which  most  of  the  convents  and 
churches  are  placed  ;  and  some  of  their  portals  exhibit  elegant  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. Quito  contains  seven  churches,  with  numerous  convents  and  nunneries,  a 
handsome  hospital,  courts  of  justice,  a  treasury,  and  other  public  buildings.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  large,  though  only  one  story  high,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes 
to  which  it  is  liable.  The  materials  employed  in  building,  are  unburnt  bricks,  ce- 
mented with  a  sort  of  clay  which  becomes  very  hard,  and  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
was  used  by  the  Indians  previously  to  the  conquest. 

Notwithstanding  the  mild  temperature  of  this  city,  earthquakes  have  often 
proved  fatal  to  its  inhabitants.  Two  very  destructive  ones  happened  in  1775  and 
1797.  During  this  last,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  February,  the  ground 
opened  in  every  direction,  the  face  of  the  whole  district  was  changed,  and  not  less 
than  40,000  persons  were  destroyed,  almost  in  the  interval  of  a  second.  Notwith- 
standing these  calamities,  the  city  soon  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  the  population  now 
includes  70,000  ;  who,  in  the  midst  of  these  perils,  are  much  addicted  to  pleasure, 
luxury,  and  amusement.  The  whites  compose  about  one-sixth,  the  mestizoes  one- 
third,  the  Indians  a  third,  and  those  of  the  mixed  races  the  remaining  sixth. 

Cartkagena  is  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  this  viceroyalty,  and  stands  on 
a  small  peninsula  or  low  sandy  island  joined  to  the  main  land  by  two  artificial 
mounds,  each  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  wide.  The  suburbs,  which  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  city,  occupy  an  island  connected  with  the  former  by  a  bridge;  and  both  are 
encompassed  by  fortifications  constructed  in  the  modern  style.  At  a  short  distance, 
on  the  main  land,  stands  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Lozaro,  which  commands  both  the 
port  and  the  town.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  most  of  the  houses  built 
of  stone  with  balconies  in  front,  and  lattices  instead  of  windows,  as  in  many 
parts  of  Old  Spain.  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  structure,  besides  which  there 
are  several  churches  and  monasteries,  with  a  population  of  20,000  individuals.  Car- 
thagena  is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  and  many  of  the  traders  are  Europeans; 
but  as  the  climate  is  very  hot  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  unhealthy  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  every  thing  is  deluged  for  months  together,  they  seldom  remain 
longer  than  to  obtain  a  small  fortune,  with  which  they  return  to  their  native  country. 
The  bay  of  Carthagena  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast.  It  stretches  two  leagues 
and  a  half  from  north  to  south,  and  is  so  completely  land-locked,  that  the  water  is 
as  smooth  as  a  river.  The  anchorage  is  good,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult.  This  city 
carries  on  a  good  trade  with  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  also  shares  largely  in  the  interior  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and  the  goods  for 
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Santa  Fe,  Popayan,  and  Quito,  generally  pass  through  this  channel.  Including  two 
or  three  small  adjacent  places,  the  annual  exports  have  been  stated  at  £260,000, 
and  the  imports  at  j£866,000. — Porto  Hello,  Santa  Marta,  and  Rio  Kucha,  are  the 
other  ports  in  this  part  of  the  viceroyalty,  but  they  are  all  inferior  to  Carthagena. 
Porto  Hello  has  a  fine  harbour,  as  its  name  imports,  but  is  now  only  a  poor  place, 
with  little  trade.  It  stands  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  isthmus,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  which  embraces  the  harbour  ;  but  is  almost  enveloped  in  forests,  and 
very  unhealthy.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1502,  who  gave  it  its  present 
Dame.  Porto  Bello  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  159(5,  who,  in  a  subsequent 
voyage,  died  in  its  harbour.  It  has  also  fallen  several  times  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  since  that  period. 

Panama  is  a  city  and  sea-port  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
of  that  name,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  to  Porto  Bello,  and  near  the  80th 
degree  of  longitude.  The  cathedral,  churches,  and  convents,  are  constructed  of  stone, 
but  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  Most  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight, 
and  nearly  all  the  people  are  engaged  in  trade.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy  ; 
and  Panama  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  bay,  studded  with  islands,  among 
which  the  ships  anchor  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town.  The  tide  rises 
here  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  feet,  whileit  seldom  varies  so  many  inches  at  Porto  Bello 
on  the  opposite  coast.  The  bay  of  Panama  is  also  celebrated  for  the  pearl  oyster, 
which  formerly  produced  pearls  equal  to  those  either  of  Ceylon  or  the  Persian  gulf; 
but  the  fishing  was  extremely  dangerous,  and  numbers  of  divers  were  annually 
devoured  by  the  sharks  and  mantas  with  which  these  seas  abound. 

Guayaquil  is  an  important  place  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  towards  the  south-west. 
The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood,  and  it  has  suffered  greatly  by  fire.  Those 
in  the  new  part  of  the  town  have  arcades  in  front,  which  are  extremely  convenient 
in  this  hot  and  rainy  climate.  Guayaquil  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
South  America  ;  but  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  heat  of  the  air,  render 
it  very  unhealthy.  As  in  other  places,  the  principal  buildings  are  those  belonging  to 
the  ecclesiastics.  There  is  also  a  treasury  and  a  revenue  office  for  receiving  a  capi- 
tation tax  from  the  Indians.  The  town  is  defended  by  three  forts,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  about  10,000,  many  of  whom  are  Spaniards  engaged  in  its  commerce. 
The  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  rafts  instead  of  vessels.  These  are 
made  of  several  trunks  of  a  very  light  wood,  called  balsa,  and  are  navigated  with 
great  safety,  notwithstanding  the  storms  that  so  frequently  agitate  these  seas.  The 
principal  article  of  export  at  Guayaquil,  is  cacao,  the  value  of  which,  in  good  years, 
has  been  estimated  at  nearly  £120,000 ;  while  the  imports  amount  to  more  than 
double  that  sum. 

Popayan  is  the  capital  of  that  province,  and  is  the  oldest  city  built  by  Euro- 
peans in  this  part  of  the  country,  being  founded  by  Benalcazar,  in  1537.  It  is 
seated  on  an  extensive  plain,  5905  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  gives  it  a 
pleasant  temperature,  though  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  stands  several  degrees  higher 
there  than  at  Quito.  The  Cauca  flows  with  a  broad  and  rapid  current,  about  a 
league  from  the  city,  and  the  large  volcanoes  of  Purace  and  Sotara,  rise  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  the  houses  seldom  exceed  one  story,  but 
some  of  them  are  handsome;  and  the  inhabitants  are  computed  at  25,000.  A  great 
number  of  negroes  are  employed  in  the  mines  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  most  of 
the  people  of  Popayan  are  mulattoes.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  royal  mints  of 
New  Granada,  and  the  coinage  is  estimated  at  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  There 
are  also  several  convents  and  nunneries,  which  are  the  most  ornamental  buildings 
in  the  place. 
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The  Manufactures  of  this  viceroyalty,  as  well  as  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Spanish 
possessions,  are  only  of  importance  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  a  few  carpets,  cottons,  woollens,  blankets,  and  counterpanes. 
The  Commerce  is  confined  to  exchanging  its  vegetable  and  mineral  products  for  the 
articles  manufactured  by  European  industry.  Respecting  this  exchange  with  South 
America,  very  precise  information,  under  present  circumstances,  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  New  Granada  has  been  stated  at  £1,235,000,  and  its 
agricultural  produce  at  £433,000.  The  revenue  of  the  mother  country,  even  in 
those  years  when  the  mines  were  the  most  productive,  seldom  exceeded  £100,000 ; 
and  the  expenses  of  the  administration  were  generally  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  remit  this  sum.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  government  was  lately  estimated  at 
£820,000. 

II.  THE  CAPTAIN  GENERALSHIP  OF  CARACCAS. 

Caraccas  is  a  name  originally  taken  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  were  found 
in  these  regions  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  applied 
by  them  to  denote  a  large  portion  of  their  possessions  in  the  north-east  of  this  con- 
tinent ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Guiana,  on  the  south  by  Brazil,  and  on  the  west  by  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada. 
This  region,  therefore,  extends  from  about  the  twelfth  degree  of  north  latitude 
nearly  to  the  equator,  and  from  about  60°  to  75°  50'  of  west  longitude.  The  search 
for  the  precious  metals,  which  was  always  the  first  object  with  the  colonists  of  the 
New  World,  not  proving  successful,  the  interior  of  the  country  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure abandoned  by  its  conquerors  to  the  native  tribes,  and  little  geographical  know- 
ledge was,  therefore,  acquired  respecting  it. 

Various  statements  have  been  made  respecting  the  extent,  population,  and  political 
division  of  this  Captain  Generalship.  M.  Humboldt  gives  the  extent  as  computed 
by  M.  Oltmanns,  from  the  astronomical  observations  made  by  him,  at  48,000  square 
leagues,  of  25  to  a  degree.  The  surface  is  therefore  equal  to  357,220  English  square 
miles  ;  but  the  superficial  area  of  this  government  has  lately  been  estimated  in  a 
Spanish  work  at  64,561  square  leagues ;  and  as  the  common  or  horary  league  of 
Spain  is  20  to  the  degree,  the  extent,  according  to  this  statement,  will  be  574,650 
square  miles.  The  wide  difference  of  these  results  shows  the  uncertainty  that  pre- 
vails on  the  subject ;  and  therefore  if  the  medium  be  taken,  as  an  approximation, 
(for  nothing  more  can  be  obtained  relative  to  a  region  of  unexplored  forests)  we 
shall  have  465,935  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  double  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  Europe.  The  population  was  estimated,  by  M.  Depons,  at  728,000, 
and  by  M.  Humboldt  at  nearly  a  million,  including  64,000  slaves.  The  latest  esti- 
mate is  900,000,  which  is  about  two  persons  to  each  square  mile.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  in  this  statement,  only  the  baptized  Indians  belonging  to 
the  Missions  are  included;  and  consequently  the  actual  population  is  much  greater. 

In  reference  to  its  political  division,  Baron  H.  says,  that  it  contains  along  the 
coast  of  New  Andalusia,  or  the  province  of  Cumana  (with  the  island  of  Margarita,) 
Barcelona,  Venezuela  or  Caraccas,  Coro,  and  Maracaybo;  in  the  interior,  the  provinces 
of  Vara  as  and  Guiana.  In  addition  to  these,  the  island  of  Trinidad  formed  another 
distinct  government  or  province,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  A  more 
general  division,  and  that  which  appears  to  be  adopted  by  the  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
is  the^e  provinces  of  Caraccas,  Cumana  or  New  Andalusia,  Maracaybo,  Varinas, 
and  Guiana. 

The  coast  of  the  Caribbean  sea  presents  several  remarkable  gulfs  and  promon- 
tories. The  gulf  of  Paria  is  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  on  the  north,  and 
the  contineut  on  the  south,  while  it  is  almost  closed  by  the  island  of  Trinidad  on  the 
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east.  Its  extent  is  about  25  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  15  from  north  to  south, 
with  good  anchorage  and  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  eight  to  thirty  fathoms. 
The  entrance  on  each  side  is  narrow,  and  it  therefore  forms  a  port  which  i>  scarcely 
to  he  surpassed.  About  two  degrees  west  of  this,  the  gulf  of  Curium  stretches  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  t he  peninsula  of  Aiaya,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  main  land.  It  extends  about  35  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and 
much  more  at  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south.  Beyond  this  the  Bay  of 
Triste  makes  a  large  sweep  on  the  west  of  the  city  of  Caraccas.  But  the  most  singu- 
lar and  extensive  of  these  inlets,  is  the  gulf  of  Maracaybo,  which  is  connected  by  a 
narrow  channel  with  the  lake  of  that  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  pro- 
montory that  constitutes  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Maracaybo,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  singular  peninsula  of  Puragoana.  This  resembles  an  island  attached  to  the 
continent  by  a  long  isthmus  of  land  about  a  league  in  breadth,  from  which  the  penin- 
sula stretches  towards  the  north-west  for  nearly  twenty  leagues.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Indians  and  people  of  colour.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised,  and  the  inha- 
bitants supply  the  adjacent  island  of  Curacoa,  to  which  boats  sail  daily  with 
vegetables. 

Both  the  surface  and  climate  of  this  great  division  of  the  American  continent 
are  modified  by  the  lateral  chain  of  the  Andes,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  account 
of  New  Granada.  This  extends  across  the  Caraccas,  first  to  the  north,  and  then 
towards  the  east,  till  it  terminates  on  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
which,  as  well  as  Tobago,  are  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  it,  and  vestiges  of 
that  great  catastrophe,  which  separated  them  from  the  continent.  After  this  range 
of  mountains  enters  the  western  limits  of  Caraccas,  the  highest  summits  do  not 
exceed  8000  feet,  and  its  medium  elevation  is,  perhaps,  not  more  than  5000.  As 
this  country  embraces  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Oronoco,  much  of  it 
must  be  a  flat  region,  and  the  multiplicity  of  rivers  that  intersect  it  in  all  directions, 
sufficiently  corrobate  the  fact.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  streams  are  so  numerous, 
there  are  immense  plains,  or  steppes,  called  Llunus,  altogether  destitute  of  water. 
On  the  north  and  north-west  the  rivers  run  either  to  the  great  lake  of  Maracaybo, 
or  to  the  Caribbean  sea,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  above-mentioned  ridge, 
they  descend  to  the  Oronoco,  which  also  receives  its  supplies  from  the  regions  in  the 
south  of  the  main  stream.  Too  little,  however,  is  known  of  these  streams,  and  the 
country  is  still  too  much  a  wilderness,  to  render  descriptions,  even  of  the  principal  of 
them,  interesting. 

Among  the  most  extensive  lakes  of  this  part  of  South  America  are  those  of  Mara- 
caybo and  Tacarigua.  Others  have  been  mentioned  in  the  interior,  but  they  are 
little  known.  During  the  rainy  season,  many  of  the  plains  near  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Oronoco  are  converted  into  a  sea  of  fresh  water,  which  sometimes  extends  150 
leagues  in  length,  and  40  or  50  in  breadth.  The  lake  of  Muracnybo  is  situated  near 
the  north-west  of  the  country,  and  forms  an  oval  of  150  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  90  at  its  greatest  breadth,  which  give  it  a  circumference  of  400  miles.  It  is 
skirted  by  the  mountains  of  Santa  Marta,  and  is  near  the  place  where  the  chain  from 
New  Granada  enters  the  Caraccas. 

Though  this  lake  forms  a  sort  of  Mediterranean  sea,  and  communicates  with  the 
ocean  by  a  strait,  about  two  leagues  broad, and  eight  long,the  waters'are  fresh,except 
when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  north,  which  forces  the  waves  from  the  sea 
into  it,  and  renders  it  brackish.  Both  in  this  lake  and  the  gulfs  of  Paria  and  Cariaoo, 
the  tide  rises  higher  than  in  the  Ocean.  Maracaybo  is  not  subject  to  tempests,  but 
with  a  strong  north  wind  its  short  broken  swell  sometimes  proves  injurious  to  small 
vessels.  It  receives  more  than  twenty  rivers,  and  the  current  constantly  flows  into  the 
sea,  unless  obstructed  by  local  and  temporary  causes.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
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vessels,  but  does  not  contain  any  island  of  consequence.  Its  shores  are  arid  and 
unhealthy,  and  the  Indians  that  inhabit  them,  live  in  small  wooden  huts,  that  either 
float  on  the  surface,  or  are  supported  by  posts  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
When  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  they  found  a  great  number  of  Indian 
villages  thus  floating,  and  they  gave  the  name  of  the  chief  (Maracaybo)  to  the  lake, 
but  called  the  adjacent  land,  Venezuela,  from  its  resemblance  to  Venice,  and  this 
name  was  soon  extended  to  the  whole  province. 

The  lake  of  Tacarigua,  which  the  Spaniards  named  Valencia,  is  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Arogoa,  about  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  nearly  50  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Caraccas.  Its  length  is  about  13  leagues, 
but  its  breadth  is  not  more  than  two,  which  it  preserves  nearly  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  romantic  and  beautifully  interspersed  with  fields 
of  corn  and  European  fruits. 

Tacarigua  belongs  to  that  class  of  lakes  which  have  no  visible  outlet  for  the 
waters  they  receive.  In  this  hot  climate,  however,  the  evaporation  is  adequate  to 
the  discharge,  and  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  account  for  the  formation  of  small 
islands,  that  apparently  rise  in  this  lake,  and  which  the  Indians  call  parecidos  (new- 
born islands.)  The  sinking  of  the  water  first  forms  sand-banks,  which  are  soon 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  increase  as  the  waters  subside,  and  as  the  vegetable 
matter  accumulates  on  their  surface. 

In  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  culti- 
vation and  the  state  of  society  in  these  equinoctial  regions  of  America,  as  contrasted 
with  the  present  aspect  of  Europe,  M.  Humboldt  has  given  the  following  lively 
sketch.  "  We  find,  (says  he)  at  first,  cultivated  land  along  the  shore,  and  near  the 
chain  of  mountains  on  the  coast,  next  savannahs  or  pasturages,  and  finally,  beyond 
Oronoco,  a  third  zone,  that  of  forests,  into  which  we  can  penetrate  only  by  means 
of  the  rivers  that  traverse  them.  If  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  forests  lived  entirely 
on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  like  those  of  the  Missouri,  we  might  say,  that  the  three 
zones,  into  which  we  have  divided  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  present  an  image  of 
the  three  states  of  human  society,  the  life  of  the  wild  hunter  in  the  woods  of  the 
Oronoco,  the  pastoral  life  in  the  savannahs  or  Llanos,  and  the  agricultural  in  the 
high  vallies,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  coast.  Missionary  monks  and 
a  few  solitary  soldiers,  occupy  here,  as  in  all  America,  advanced  posts  on  the  frontiers 
of  Brazil.  In  this  first  zone  are  felt  the  preponderance  of  force,  and  the  abuse  of 
power  which  is  its  necessary  consequence.  Every  thing  offers  alike  the  melancholy 
picture  of  misery  and  privations.  In  the  second  region,  in  the  plains  and  pasture 
grounds,  food  is  extremely  abundant,  but  has  little  variety.  Although  more  advanced 
in  civilization,  men  without  the  circle  of  some  scattered  towns  do  not  remain  less 
isolated  from  one  another.  At  the  view  of  their  dwellings,  partly  covered  with  skins 
and  leather,  it  would  seem  that  far  from  being  fixed,  they  are  scarcely  encamped  in 
those  vast  meadows,  which  extend  to  the  horizon.  Agriculture,  which  alone  lays 
the  basis,  and  draws  closer  the  ties  of  society,  occupies  the  third  zone,  the  shore  and 
especially  the  hot  and  temperate  valleys  in  the  mountains  near  the  sea. 

"  In  those  humid  places,  where  the  sand-stone  envelopes  the  Alpine  lime-stone, 
some  traces  of  cultivation  is  constantly  found.  Each  hut  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  an 
enclosure,  that  contains  plantains,  papaw-trees,  sugar-canes,  and  maize.  We  might 
be  surprized  at  the  small  extent  of  these  cultivated  spots,  if  we  did  not  recollect 
that  an  acre  planted  with  plantains  produces  nearly  twenty  times  as  much  food  as 
the  same  space  sown  with  corn.  In  Europe,  our  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  cover  vast 
spaces  of  ground,  and  in  general  the  arable  lands  touch  each  other,  wherever  the 
inhabitants  live  upon  corn.  It  is  not  the  same  under  the  torrid  zone,  where  man 
has  been  able  to  appropriate  to  himself  plants  which  yield  more  abundant  and  earlier 
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harvests.  In  these  happy  climates,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  proportioned  to  the 
heat  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  An  immense  population  finds  abundant 
nourishment  on  a  narrow  space,  covered  with  plantains,  cassava,  yams,  and  maize. 
The  isolated  situation  of  the  huts,  dispersed  through  the  forests,  indicates  to  the 
traveller,  the  fecundity  of  Nature,  where  a  small  spot  of  cultivated  laud  suffices  for 
the  wants  of  several  families. 

"  These  considerations  on  the  agriculture  of  the  torrid  zone,  involuntarily 
remind  us  of  the  intimate  connexion  that  exists  hetween  the  extent  of  land  cleared, 
and  the  progress  of  society.  The  richness  of  the  soil,  that  vigour  of  organic  life, 
which  multiplies  the  means  of  subsistence,  retards  the  progress  of  nations  towards 
civilization.  Under  so  mild  and  uniform  a  climate,  the  only  urgent  want  of  man  is 
that  of  food.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  want  only  that  excites  him  to  labour,  and  we 
may  easily  conceive,  while  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
plantain,  and  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  intellectual  faculties  unfold  themselves  less 
rapidly  thanunderarigorous  sky,  in  the  region  of  corn,  where  our  race  is  in  a  per- 
petual struggle  with  the  elements.  When  we  take  a  general  survey  of  countries  inha- 
bited by  agricultural  nations,  we  observe,  that  cultivated  lands  are  either  separated 
by  forests,  or  immediately  touch  each  other,  not  only  according  to  the  growth  of 
population,  but  the  choice  of  alimentary  plants.  In  Europe  we  judge  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  by  the  extent  of  cultivation  ;  under  the  tropics,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  warmest  and  most  humid  parts  of  South  America,  very  populous  provinces 
appear  almost  deserted  ;  because  man,  in  order  to  find  nourishment,  cultivates  but  a 
small  number  of  acres.  These  circumstances,  highly  worthy  of  attention,  modify 
at  the  same  time  the  physical  appearance  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  giving  a  peculiar  physiognomy  to  both,  something  wild  and  uncultivated 
which  belongs  to  Nature,  the  primitive  type  of  which  has  not  yet  been  altered  by 
art.  Without  neighbours,  almost  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  each  family 
of  settlers  forms  a  separate  tribe.  This  insulated  state  arrests  or  retards  the  progress 
towards  civilization,  which  advances  only  in  proportion  as  society  becomes  more 
numerous,  and  its  connexions  more  intimate  and  multiplied  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  solitude  that  developes  and  strengthens  in  man  the  sentiment  of  liberty  and 
independence,  and  gives  birth  to  that  noble  pride  of  character,  which  has  at  all  times 
distinguished  the  Castilian  race. 

"  From  these  causes,  the  land  in  the  most  populous  regions  of  equinoctial 
America  still  retains  a  savage  aspect,  which  is  destroyed  in  the  temperate  climates 
by  the  cultivation  of  corn.  Between  the  tropics,  the  agricultural  nations  occupy 
less  ground  ;  man  has  there  less  extended  his  empire,  he  may  be  said  to  appear  not 
as  an  absolute  master,  who  changes  at  his  will  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  as  a 
transient  guest  who  quietly  enjoys  the  gifts  of  Nature.  There,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  most  populous  cities,  the  land  remains  studded  with  forests,  or  covered  with 
a  thick  mould,  never  torn  up  by  the  plough.  Spontaneous  plants  still  predominate 
by  their  quantity  over  cultivated  plants,  and  determine  alone  the  appearance  of  the 
landscape.  It  is  probable  that  this  state  of  things  will  change  very  slowly.  If  in 
our  temperate  climate  the  cultivation  of  corn  contributes  to  throw  a  dull  uniformity 
upon  the  land  we  have  cleared,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  even  with  an  increasing 
population,  the  torrid  zone  will  preserve  that  majesty  of  vegetable  forms,  those 
marks  of  an  unsubdued,  virgin  nature,  which  render  it  so  attractive  and  so  pictu- 
resque. Thus  it  is  that,  by  a  remarkable  concatenation  of  physical  and  moral  causes, 
the  choice  and  production  of  alimentary  plants  have  an  influence  on  three  impor- 
tant objects  at  once ;  the  association  or  the  isolated  state  of  families,  the  more  or 
less  rapid  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  individual  character  of  the  landscape." 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  these  regions  are  the  vast  plains  denominated  Llanos, 
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the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  the  total  absence  of  hills  or  of  any  inequalities. 
In  the  space  of  thirty  square  leagues,  there  often  is  not  an  eminence  of  a  foot  high. 
These  plains  are  real  steppes.  They  display  the  most  beautiful  verdure  in  the  rainy 
season,  but  during-  the  drought  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  other  part  of  the 
year,  they  assume  all  the  characters  of  a  desert.  The  grass  is  reduced  to  powder,  the 
earth  cracks,  while  the  alligators  and  the  great  serpents  lie  buried  in  the  dried  mud, 
till  awakened  from  their  lethargy  by  the  falling  of  the  first  showers.  These  Llanos, 
have  not,  "  like  the  steppes  of  southern  Asia,  and  the  deserts  of  Persia,  those  lakes 
without  issue,  those  small  systems  of  rivers  that  lose  themselves  either  in  the  sand, 
or  by  subterraneous  nitrations.  The  Llanos  of  this  part  of  America  are  inclined 
towards  the  east  and  south,  and  their  running  waters  are  branches  of  the  Oronoco." 

From  the  geographical  position  alone,  the  climate  of  this  region  would  be 
intensely  hot,  but  the  elevation  of  the  country  in  some  places  counterbalances  its 
situation,  and  secures  it  against  that  oppressive  heat  which  would  otherwise  be 
felt.  M.  Depons  estimated  the  height  of  the  city  of  Caraccas  at  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  though  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  degree 
of  latitude,  it  enjoys  the  mild  temperature  of  southern  Europe.  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  seldom  rises  higher  than  85°  in  summer,  or  7(5°  in  winter,  nor 
ever  falls  below  52°  during  the  latter  season.  On  the  plains  south  of  the  ridge  that 
runs  from  west  to  east,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Oronoco,  and  on  the 
Llanos,  the  heat  is  often  intense.  The  thermometer  rises  to  110°  or  115°.  The 
seasons  consist  only  of  summer  and  winter,  not  so  much  distinguished  by  their  dif- 
ference of  temperature,  as  by  being  wet  or  dry.  The  rainy  season  begins  in  April, 
and  continues  till  November.  During  this  period,  however,  there  are  some  days, 
when  it  does  not  rain  at  all,  and  very  few  in  which  it  rains  without  cessation.  On  an 
average  the  rain  continues  about  three  hours  a  day,  and  frequently  in  the  morning, 
but  the  quantity  is  much  greater  than  falls  in  Europe  in  the  same  time. 

All  the  trees,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  of  the  tropics,  flourish  in  these  fertile  regions. 
Plantations  of  cacao,  indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  many  others,  are  met 
with.  In  the  elevated  districts,  where  the  climate  is  modified  by  the  height  of  the 
place,  European  fruits  and  grain  come  to  perfection,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
banana  and  the  palm-tree.  The  mountains  and  most  of  the  lower  grounds  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  containing  various  sorts  of  wood,  suited  to  ornamen- 
tal as  well  as  useful  purposes.  Among  these  are  mahogany,  cedar,  ebony  of  several 
kinds,  iron  wood,  and  some  species  of  oak,  with  many  others,  but  the  forests  have  in 
general  been  so  little  explored,  that  the  treasures  they  contain  are  still  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.  They  are  chiefly  abandoned  to  the  possession  of  ferocious 
beasts  and  reptiles  of  the  most  enormous  description. 

The  city  of  Caraccas  is  the  metropolis  of  this  government,  and  is  situated  on 
an  elevated  plain,  a  short  distance  from  the  northern  coast.  Between  it  and  the  sea, 
runs  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  at  the  southern  base  of  which  the  city  is  built.  The 
ground  slopes  regularly  down  to  the  small  river  Guayra,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
south.  There  are  also  three  other  streams,  which  either  intersect,  or  pass  close  to  the 
town,  and  supply  both  the  public  fountains  and  houses.  This  city  was  founded,  in 
1566,  by  Diego  de  Losada,  and  while  under  the  Spanish  government,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Captain  General.  It  was  likewise  the  seat  of  the  audiencia,  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  chapter,  of  a  university,  and  of  the  inquisition,  which  has  now  been 
abolished.  Its  shape  is  nearly  triangular,  and  it  covers  a  large  space.  The  houses 
are  only  one  story  high,  and  most  of  them  are  supplied  with  a  reservoir,  while  foun- 
tains occupy  many  of  the  public  places.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  about  100  yards 
a  part,  and  as  they  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  they  divide  the  whole  city 
into  square  portions  called  quadras.     When  one  of  these  is  unoccupied  by  houses, 
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it  forms  a  plaza  or  open  space.  None  of  the  squares,  however,  deserve  notice,  hut 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  a  great  square  which  is  used  as  a  public  market.    The  cathedral, 

the  collier,  and  the  prison,  form  three  of  its  sides,  while  a  large  fountain  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  fourth.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  religion,  as  those  belonging  to  the  government  are  unimportant.  Several  con- 
vents and  nunneries  are  among  the  best  edifices  in  the  city,  and  from  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  ground  they  are  frequently  seen  to  advantage.  The  population  of 
this  city,  in  1808,  was  only  50,000,  though  equal  in  extent  to  some  European  towns 
that  contain  double  the  number. 

Like  other  American  cities  it  is  subject  to  a  scourge  for  which  neither  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  nor  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  can  compensate.  It  is  often 
shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1812,  'a  tremendous  concussion 
took  place.  It  appeared  as  if  an  immense  mine  had  sprung  beneath  the  city,  the 
ground  suddenly  opened,  and  12,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  either  swallowed  up, 
or  perished  in  the  ruins.  It  has,  however,  been  chiefly  re-built,  and  the  population 
has  increased  nearly  to  its  former  number. 

The  interior  of  these  states  contains  few  towns  of  importance,  and  those  which 
skirt  the  coast  are,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence,  particularly  in  their  con- 
nexion with  other  parts  of  the  globe.  La  Guayra,  the  port  of  Caraccas,  is  situated 
north  of  that  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  terminate  in  abrupt  precipices 
on  the  coast.  It  stands  on  the  margin  of  a  bay  exposed  to  all  winds,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  being  only  five  leagues  from  the  capital,  to  which  the  goods  are  trans- 
ported over  the  mountains  on  mules.  The  climate  of  La  Guayra  is  very  hot.  From 
April  to  November,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  generally 
at  90",  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  March  it  is  seldom  below  85°.  The  inha- 
bitants amount  to  about  7000,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  trade. 

Porto  Cavello  is  situated  thirty  leagues  west  of  La  Guayra,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  naval  arsenal  for  the  Captain  Generalship  of  Caraccas  was  established.  Like  the 
former  port  it  is  but  an  unhealthy  place,  yet  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  par- 
ticularly with  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  and  other  islands  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  8000,  who  are  wholly  employed  in  trade  and  navi- 
gation. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Man- 
zanares,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  stands  Cumana,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  government  of  Caraccas.  The  port  is  formed  by  that  river,  which  intersects  the 
town,  dividing  the  city  from  the  suburbs.  Its  climate  is  considered  healthy,  the  heat 
being  tempered  by  sea-breezes,  but  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands  is 
often  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  a  great  part  of  it  has  lately  been. destroyed  by  one 
of  these  concussions.  The  town,  therefore,  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  build- 
ing, and  being  confined  in  its  site,  the  principal  increase  is  in  the  suburbs  which  are 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians.  The  Cumanians  are  partly  engaged  in  commercial 
affairs,  and  are  famed  for  their  politeness  to  strangers.  They  have  a  most  singular 
custom,  that  of  sitting  on  chairs  placed  in  the  river,  where  they  frequently  meet  and 
pass  the  evening.  One  of  the  first  questions,  therefore,  on  meeting  a  friend,is,  "  Is  the 
water  cool."  Both  men  and  women  assemble  thus  in  parties  in  the  Manzanares, 
where  they  continue  to  a  late  hour.  All  the  inhabitants  can  swim,  and  the  children 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  water.  On  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Araya 
are  toe  noted  salt-works  of  Caraccas,  which  supply  great  quantities  of  this  necessary 
article  both  to  these  provinces  and  other  parts  of  the  tropical  regions. 

About  ten  leagues  west  of  Cumana  stands  the  city  of  New  Barcelona,  on  a 
plain  stretching  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Neveri,  and  half  a  league  from  the 
sea.     This  city  is  not  distinguished  for  its  architectural  elegance,  and   most  of  the 
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inhabitants,  who  amount  to  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand,  are  engaged  in  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  cattle  and  all  kinds  of  provisions.  About  half  the  population  are  whites, 
while  the  others  consist  of  mulattoes  and  negroes. 

East  of  Cumana,  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  stands  the  small 
town  of  Cariaeo,  on  a  plain  where  cotton  and  sugar  are  now  cultivated.  The  climate 
is  hot,  and  the  population  of  the  place  about  (5000.  Between  Cariaeo  and 
Cumana,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  shore  is  covered  with  plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 
The  town  of  Coro  M.  Depons  asserts  to  be  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  the  Spaniards 
founded  on  this  part  of  South  America.  It  stands  in  a  barren  district,  on  the  isthmus 
of  Paragoana,and  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Spanish  government.  It  is  still  engaged 
in  commerce,  particularly  with  the  islands  of  the  neighbouring  seas. 

In  addition  to  these  the  interior  towns  of  Valencia  and  Maracay.,  deserve  a 
brief  notice.  The  former  is  situated  about  half  a  league  from  the  magnificent  lake 
of  Tacarigua.  The  town  is  large,  and  contains  about  10,000  people.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  inhabitants,  who  considered  themselves  as  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  conquerors,  were  the  most  proud  and  indolent  in  the  country,  and  lived  in 
abject  misery  on  a  fruitful  soil.  Pride,  however,  has  given  way  to  more  rational 
ideas,  and  the  adjacent  plains  are  now  well  cultivated.  Valencia  has  therefore  become 
the  centre  of  plenty,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  Caraccas  and  Porto 
Cavello.  Maracay  stands  near  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  lake,  and  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  province.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  of  Biscayan  origin,  and  are  characterised  by  industry,  cleanliness,  and  com- 
fort. The  surrounding  grounds  are  covered  with  plantations  of  cotton,  indigo, 
coffee,  and  maize  ;  and  the  higher  parts  with  fields  of  wheat.  Within  two  leagues 
of  the  town  all  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate  climes  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  tropics,  are  cultivated. 

The  colonists  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  new  world,  have  never  been 
celebrated  for  their  industry.  Both  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  seem  to  militate  against  the  exercise  of  this  valuable  quality.  No  Manufactures, 
except  a  few  essential  articles  of  domestic  use,  are  carried  on  in  these  provinces. 
Their  Commerce  consists  in  exchanging  a  few  products  of  the  soil  for  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  Europe  ;  and  in  this  exchange  the  average  of  the  valuable  exports  has 
been  estimated  at  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  imports  at  six  or  seven  millions. 
The  Revenue  was  always  insufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  government,  and  the 
Intendant  annually  received  about  a  million  of  dollars  from  the  other  Spanish 
treasuries. 

3.  THE  VICEROYALTY  OF  PERU. 

Though  this  country  was  in  former  times  the  most  extensive  and  important 
in  South  America,  it  is  inferior  to  most  of  the  other  viceroyalties  of  the  Spanish 
Possessions.  The  name  of  Peru  is  associated  with  the  most  interesting  recollections. 
The  splendour  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas  seems  to  rise  before  us  in  all  its 
former  renown,  as  we  survey  the  present  scene.  This  viceroyalty  occupies  the 
middle  regions  of  the  western  coast,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  Granada, 
on  the  south  by  Chili,  on  the  east  by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  extends  from  the  river  Tumbez,  about  3°  30'  of  south  latitude,  to  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  which  separates  it  from  Chili,  and  is  crossed  by  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Its  length  is  therefore  20  degrees,  or  1200  geographical  miles,  but  much  of  its 
southern  part  is  very  narrow.  Its  area  has  been  computed  at  33,(530  square  leagues. 
M.  Humboldt  states  it  at  30,000  ;  but  a  Spanish  Journal,  in  a  Statistical  account 
of  the  area  and  population  of  that  monarchy,  doubles  this  last  number.     Assuming 
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the  first  statement,  we  shall  have  402,618  square  miles  for  the  whole  extent ;  the 
population  being  estimated  al  1,500,000,  or  nearly  four  persons  t<>  e  ich  square  mile. 

Peru  was  discovered  by  Pizarro  and  Diego  Almagro,  When  the  Spaniards  bad 
conquered  Mexico,  they  met  with  a  young  cacique,  in  L513,  near  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  who  gave  them  the  first  information  respecting  this  empire.  With  1(J0 
Spaniards,  and  1000  Indians  to  carry  their  baggage,  and  seise  them  as  guides,  they 
marched  across  the  continent,  and  disclosed  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  the  celebrated 
empire  of  the  Incas.  The  subsequent  proceedings  of  these  adventurers,  and  the 
final  conquest  of  the  country,  have  been  rendered  too  familiar  to  almost  every  reader, 
by  Robertson's  animated  history  of  these  events,  to  require  repetition. 

During  the  time  of  the  Incas,  the  territories  implied  by  the  term  Peru  were 
far  more  extensive  than  at  present.  In  1718,  the  province  of  Quito  was  separated 
from  Peru  as  far  as  the  river  Tumbez,  and  attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Gra- 
nada, and  in  1778  Potosi,  and  several  others  of  the  richest  districts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  were  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  Peru  now 
extends  from  the  coast  to  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  and  is  politically  divided  into  seven 
Intendancies,  to  each  of  which  the  court  of  Spain  appoints  a  governor.  These 
divisions  are, 


1 .  Tnixi'.lo 

2.  Tarma 

3.  Huancavelica 

4.  Lima 


5.  Guamanga 
G.  Arequipa 
7.  Cuzco. 


This  viceroyalty  is  naturally  divided  into  two  districts  by  the  Andes.  This 
grand  chain  is  there  separated  into  two  ridges,  each  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast, 
from  which  the  lowest  is  not  more  than  twenty  leagues  distant.  Between  these 
ranges  the  country  is  called  the  Sierra,  or  Upper  Peru,  and  consists  of  an  assemblage 
of  barren  mountains  and  rocks,  interspersed  with  beautiful  and  fertile  vallies.  The 
climate  is  here  a  mixture  of  spring  and  autumn,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation  flourishes 
to  the  height  of  10,000  feet.  Four  thousand  feet  above  this,  commences  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow,  where  everlasting  winter  reigns,  and  many  of  the  flaming  vol- 
canoes are  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  undissolved  ice.  In  these  upper  regions  the  heat 
is  never  great,  but  the  cold  is  sometimes  severe.  Between  the  western  ridge  and 
the  shore,  which  constitutes  the  district  denominated  Low  Peru,  the  ground  forms 
an  inclined  plane,  chiefly  consisting  of  barren  deserts  without  vegetation  or  inhabi- 
tants. This  region  forms  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  hot  and  dry 
climate  (see  page  cxliii).  Rain  is  wholly  unknown  for  the  space  of  400  leagues 
along  the  coast.  The  crest  of  the  Andes  intercepts  the  clouds,  which  pour  their 
contents  on  the  mountain  districts,  often  accompanied  by  tremendous  peals  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  while  near  the  coast  a  drop  never  falls  to  moisten  the  parched 
soil.  The  consequence  is,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  tract  is  sandy  and 
barren,  and  the  only  places  capable  of  culture,  are  those  near  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  where  irrigation  is  practicable.  Complete  deserts  of  30  or  40  leagues  in 
extent  are  frequently  met  with  along  the  coast,  while  dry  parching  winds  almost 
constantly  blow  from  the  desert  of  Atacama,  to  the  gulf  of  Guayaquil.  The  air  in 
all  this  tract  is  therefore  uniformly  hot.  At  Lima,  during  winter,  the  thermometer 
is  never  below  60  degrees  at  noon,  and  it  seldom  rises  above  85,  though  it 
has  occasionally  been  as  high  as  96  degrees  ;  but  in  some  other  districts  on  the 
coast  the  temperature  is  greater  than  at  the  capital.  The  nature  of  the  country  is 
such  as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  streams  into  large  rivers.  Being  intersected 
longitudinally  by  the  Andes,  those  on  the  western  side  are  merely  torrents  which 
descend  rapidly  to  the  sea.     On  the  eastern  side  of  this  ridge  the  most  important 
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stream  is  the  Angoyaco,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Arequipa,  and  forms  one 
of  the  head  waters  of  the  Ucayle,  which  afterwards  swells  the  Maranon. 

Agriculture  is  pursued  on  so  imperfect  and  limited  a  scale  in  Peru,  that  Lima 
and  some  of  the  other  principal  towns  depend  upon  Chili  for  a  supply  of  grain.  This. 
however,  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty  of  conveying  the  produce  from  the 
upper  4o  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  are  no  roads  or  other  means  of 
internal  communication,  than  to  the  real  want  of  grain;  for  so  much  is  the  difficulty 
of  transit  felt,  that  one  part  of  the  country  sometimes  experiences  all  the  privations 
of  want,  while  abundance  is  possessed  by  another.  Immense  forests  cover  both  the 
Alpine  and  the  maritime  plains.  These  are  composed  of  acacias,  mangle  trets, 
arborescent  brooms  and  ferns,  aloes,  and  other  succulent  plants,  cedars,  cotton-trees 
of  gigantic  growth,  many  kinds  of  ebony,  and  other  useful  woods,  with  ten  or  twelve 
species  of  palm,  and  the  maria,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  and  is  used  in 
ship-building.  These  forests  are  the  thickest  at  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  the  sea, 
when  the  trees  become  covered  with  parasitical  plants  which  climb  to  their  very 
summits,  and  mingle  their  beautiful  blossoms  with  the  dark  green  foliage  peculiar 
to  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  forests  that  cover  these  plains  are  found  the  cabbage- 
palm,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  cotton-shrub,  the  pine-apple,  the  cacao,  the  plantain,  the 
sugar-cane,  and  other  valuable  species.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  and  its 
great  plains  we  meet  with  the  precious  cinchona,  the  coffee-tree,  some  odoriferous 
woods,  many  species  of  pepper,  capsicum,  tobacco,  and  several  kinds  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables. 

Among  the  most  valuable  animals  of  these  elevated  regions  are  the  lama,  the 
guanuco,  the  vicuna,  and  the  alpaco,  which  are  considered  as  the  camels  of  America. 
They  are  all  peculiar  to  the  high  and  cold  districts,  where  they  are  found  of  great 
use  both  as  beasts  of  burden  and  for  their  wool.  Mules  are  also  employed  for 
transporting  all  kinds  of  merchandize,  as  well  as  the  other  products  of  the  country, 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  forests  are  tenanted  by  the  ferocious  quadrupeds 
common  to  other  parts.  They  likewise  abound  with  beautiful  birds;  the  rivers  with 
fish  and  alligators  ;  and  many  of  the  districts  with  insects  and  reptiles  of  the  most 
annoying  kinds. 

Peru  has  long  been  proverbial  for  its  mineral  treasures,  and  though  the  rich  mines 
of  Potosi  and  other  districts  are  now  detached,  they  are  still  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Mr.  Helms,  who  lately  examined  these  mines,  asserts  that,  "  so 
much  do  rich  ores  abound  here,  that  the  mines,  if  worked  with  moderate  industry 
and  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy,  might  yield  considerably  more  than  the  quantity  ne- 
cessary for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world."  The  negligence  and  imperfection  of  all 
the  operations  are  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  In  many  parts  rich  veins  of  gold  are 
found  in  quartz,  while  in  others  it  is  obtained  by  washing  the  alluvial  soil.  The  silver 
ore  is  also  very  rich,  and  frequently  yields  out  of  every  hundred  weight  of  ore,  from 
five  to  fifty  pounds  of  pure  silver.  The  province  of  Huancavelica  is  the  richest  in 
these  precious  metals,  and  contains  many  extraordinary  strata,  with  veins  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  copper,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  entirely  neglected.  Those  mines 
that  are  the  most  productive,  are  the  mines  of  Pasco,  in  the  province  of  Tarma. 
They  are  situated  on  a  high  Table  Land,  which  rises  more  than  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  were  discovered  in  1630,  by  Huari  Capac,  an  Indian.  The  me- 
talliferous bed  is  not  far  from  the  surface,  as  the  pits  are  only  from  90  to  400  feet 
deep.  Water  is  then  met  with,  and  either  occasions  great  expense  to  remove  it,  or 
causes  the  works  to  be  abandoned.  This  mine  was  lately  \o,~A7  feet  long,  and  7*217 
broad  ;  and  if  worked  by  steam-engines,  and  according  to  the  improved  methods 
practised  in  Europe,  it  would  be  as  productive  as  the  celebrated  mines  of  Guaoaxuato 
in  Mexico.      The  annual   produce   exceeds    131,0001bs.   troy.     The  mountain  of 
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Lauricocha,  in  whicb  chene  mines  are  situated,  is  about  six  miles  from  Pasco,  and 
contains  an  immense  mass  of  fine  porous  brown  iron-stone,  which  is  interspersed 
throughout  with  pure  silver,  and  yields  eight  or  nine  marks  of  the  metal  for  every 
fiftv  hundred  weight  of  ore.  There  is  also  a  rich  vein  of  friable  white  metallic 
ar^ii,  which  produces  from  two  to  ten  pounds  of  silver  for  every  hundred  w  light. 
The  mines  of  Choco,  in  Truxillo,  were  discovered  by  Don  Rodrigues  de  Ocauo,  a 
European,  in  1771,  but  in  the  time  of  the  Incas  the  Peruvians  obtained  metal  from 
this  district.  The  mines  in  the  Partido  of  Cboco,  which  are  included  under  the 
appellation  of  Gualgayoc,  have  yearly  supplied  the  provincial  treasury  of  Truxillo 
with  more  than  41,0001bs.  troy  of  pure  silver.  These  mines  are  richer  than  those  of 
Potosi,  and  are  situated  at  the  height  of  13,385  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  mines  of  Huantajaya,  in  the  partido  of  Arica,  in  a  desert  near  the 
small  port  of  Iquique,  are  tamed  for  the  quantity  of  native  silver  they  contain. 
Two  pieces  were  lately  found,  the  one  weighing  two,  and  the  other  eight  quintals. 
These  mines  are  also  surrounded  by  beds  of  rock-salt,  and  their  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  silver  is  from  42,000  to  52,0001bs.  troy.  Immense  wealth  has  likewise 
been  discovered  in  several  other  places.  At  Pampa  de  Navar,  wherever  the  turf  is 
turned  up,  for  more  than  half  a  square  league,  filaments  of  silver  are  found  adhering 
to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  sometimes  large  pieces  of  native  metal  appear.  At 
present  most  of  the  Peruvian  gold  comes  from  Pataz  and  Huilies,  in  Tarma,  where 
it  is  met  with  in  veins  of  quartz,  traversing  the  primitive  rock,  and  from  the  banks 
of  the  Maranon  Alto,  or  higher  Maranon,  where  it  is  procured  by  washing  the  allu- 
vial soil.  The  number  of  gold  mines  and  washings  in  Peru,  is  about  70  ;  and  of 
silver  mines  680,  which  include  all  the  different  workings  at  the  same  place.  There 
are  also  four  mines  of  quicksilver,  four  of  copper,  and  twelve  of  lead.  Emeralds 
and  other  precious  stones  are  obtained  in  various  places  in  this  viceroyalty.  The 
annual  produce,  as  estimated  from  the  royal  revenues,  between  1708  and  1789,  was 
,£768,424.  The  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Royal  Mint  at  Lima,  from  1791 
to  1801,  amounted  to  ,£1,113,000  per  annum,  of  which  1726Ibs.  were  gold,  and 
285,0001bs.  silver. 

Lima  is  the  celebrated  metropolis  of  this  viceroyalty.  It  was  founded  by  Francis 
Pizarro,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1535,  and  was  at  first  called  Ciudad  de  los 
Reyes,  or  city  of  kings.  It  stands  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Rimac  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  of  that  name.  Rimac  is  the  true  appellation  of  the  city,  which  the  Spanish 
pronunciation  has  softened  into  Lima.  This  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  was  applied 
to  their  chief  deity,  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifices  in  this  place.  As  the  god  was 
supposed  to  answer  the  prayers  addressed  to  him,  they  called  him  Rimac,  or  "  he 
who  speaks."  Lima  is  very  advantageously  situated,  near  the  centre  of  a  spacious 
valley,  the  whole  of  which  it  commands,  while  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  north, 
rises  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  walls  are  washed  by  the  river  Rimac,  over 
which  a  handsome  bridge  forms  the  entrance  to  the  city  on  that  side.  The  shape  of 
Lima  is  triangular.  Its  base  stretches  two  miles  along  the  river,  while  from  the 
bridge  to  the  opposite  angle,  the  distance  exceeds  a  mile.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall,  flanked  with  bastions,  but  without  platforms  or  embrazures,  as  it 
was  merely  designed  to  prevent  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Indians.  It  is  entered  by 
seven  gates.  A  spacious  suburb  occupies  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  the  city  itself,  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  they  divide  the  whole  into  spaces,  forming  squares  of  houses,  each  150 
yards  in  front.  The  mode  of  building  employed  at  Lima  is  dictated  by  the  frequency 
of  the  earthquakes  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  which  have  several  times  proved  de- 
tructive.  The  houses  are  low.  but  handsome,  though  generally  constructed  of  wood, 
which  is  plastered  andpainted  to  resemble  stone.  Theyare  flat  roofed,and  the  covering 
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is  merely  a  few  thin  boards,  spread  over  with  a  little  clay  to  exclude  the  sun  and 
wind,  as  rain  scarcely  ever  falls  in  this  part  of  Peru. 

Lima  is  equally  distinguished  by  the  magnificence  and  decorations  of  its  public 
buildings,  the  ease  and  splendour  of  its  society,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its 
commerce.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge,  a  gate  of  noble  architecture  leads  to  a  spacious 
square,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  place.  In  the  centre  is  a  handsome  fountain  with 
a  bronze  statue  of  Fame,  surrounded  by  eight  lions,  from  the  mouths  of  which,  as 
well  as  from  the  trumpet  of  the  goddess,  the  water  issues.  The  east  side  of  the  square 
is  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  the  archbishop's  palace,  which  are  lofty  and  mag- 
nificent buildings  partly  constructed  of  stone.  On  the  north  side  are  the  viceroy's 
palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  public  offices.  The  west  is  occupied  by  the  town- 
house  and  the  city  prison,  and  the  south  by  private  mansions,  with  stone  fronts  and 
elegant  porticoes.  The  other  principal  buildings  in  Lima  are  the  churches,  chapels, 
and  nunneries.  The  former  are  most  splendidly  adorned  with  paintings  of  great 
value.  The  walls  are  hung  with  velvet  or  tapestry,  fringed  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  altars  are  covered  with  masses  of  the  latter  metal  of  curious  workmanship.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  crowded  with  silver  tables,  candlesticks,  and  pedestals  for  the 
statues  of  saints,  while  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments  are  loaded  with  gold, 
diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones  of  incalculable  value.  The  convents,  which  are 
numerous, are  curiously  carved  and  painted,  to  resemble  elegant  specimensof  architec- 
ture. There  are  several  colleges  and  other  institutions  for  religious  instruction,  with 
numerous  charitable  foundations  and  hospitals.  The  population  of  Lima  is  estima- 
ted at  50,000,  about  one-sixth  of  whom  are  whites,  and  many  of  them  of  the  best 
Spanish  families.  Slaves  are  also  numerous  in  this  capital.  The  inhabitants  are 
distinguished  by  a  vivacity  of  genius,  a  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  an  ardour  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  transatlantic  Spaniards,  but 
they  are  extremely  addicted  to  luxury  in  dress,  and  splendid  retinues.  The  public 
places  are  crowded  with  carriages,  and  the  ladies,  in  particular,  are  loaded  with  all 
the  profusion  which  wealth  can  procure,  or  extravagance  devise.  Lima  is  also  the 
grand  emporium,  as  well  as  the  metropolis  of  Peru;  and  by  means  of  its  port  oiCallao, 
which  is  only  six  miles  distant,  its  commerce  extends  to  remote  countries.  "  The 
merchants  of  Lima,"  says  Dr.  Morse,  "  may  be  said  to  deal  with  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  Hither  all  the  productions  of  the  southern  provinces  are  conveyed,  to  be 
exchanged  for  such  articles  as  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  have  need  of.  The  fleet  from 
Europe  and  the  East  Indies  moor  in  the  same  harbour ;  and  the  commodities  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  are  there  bartered  for  each  other." 

Callao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rimac,  is  merely  the  port  to  Lima.  The  harbour  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Pacific,  for  although  open  to  the  north  and  west,  the  sea  is  always 
smooth,  and  the  winds  never  blow  strongly  from  these  points.  It  has  every  where 
deep  water  with  good  anchorage,  and  the  largest  ships  lie  at  all  seasons  in  perfect 
safety.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  same  slight  manner  as  at  Lima  ;  and  the  popu- 
lation is  about  4000.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  except  200,  were  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  in  174G. 

Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  is  situated  near  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  present  Peru.  Tradition  assigns  as  foundation  toMancc  Capac,  the 
first  Inca  of  Peru,  by  whom  it  was  originally  built  in  1043.  It  stands  on  a  rugged 
plain,  formed  by  the  skirts  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Guatanay.  When  taken  by  Pizarro,  in  1534,  the  Spaniards  were  astonished  at  the 
extent  and  splendour  of  the  city,  the  magnificence  of  its  temples  and  palaces,  and  the 
riches  and  pomp  displayed  by  its  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  houses  are  large  stone 
buildings  covered  with  tiles  and  richly  ornamented  within.  The  cathedral  is  a 
noble  edifice,  besides  which  there  are  six  parish  churches,  with  several  convents  and 
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public  hospitals,  must  of  which  are  endowed  with  ample  revenues.  This  celebrated 
city  still  preserves  some  relics  of  its  ancient  grandeur  ;  among  which  arc  the  remains 
of  the  fortress  of  the  Incas.  It  stood  on  the  mountain  that  surrounds  the  northern 
side  of  the  city,  and  was  equally  remarkable  lor  the  immense  size  of  the  stones  of 
which  if  was  constructed,  and  the  art  by  which  they  are  joined  together.  The  in- 
habitants of  Cuzco  are  nearly  .'{(), <)<)<). 

Guamanga,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  and  stands  on  an  elevated 
and  fertile  plain,  about  half  way  between  Lima  aud  Cuzco.  It  was  founded  by 
Pizarro  in  1539,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  he  obtained  over  Manco  Capac, 
near  that  place.  The  public  squares  are  handsome,  the  entrances  to  the  town  are 
planted  with  avenues  of  trees  ;  the  cathedral,  churches,  and  convents,  are  elegantly 
built  of  Stone  ;  and  there  is  a  university  with  an  ample  endowment.  Guamanga, 
■which  has  also  been  called  St.  Juan  de  la  Victoria,  commemorative  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Inca,  has  a  temperate  climate,  and  a  population  of  about  25,000  individuals. 

Tarma  and  Truxillo  are  two  small  pleasant  towns  situated  towards  the  northern 
part  of  the  viceroyalty.  Each  contains  five  or  six  thousand  people,  and  the  latter 
is  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pacific.  About  217  leagues  south  of  Lima 
stands  the  city  of  Arequipa,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the  Peruvian 
dominions.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone  and  arched.  It  is  about  twenty  leagues  from 
the  sea, and  being  situated  on  a  very  elevated  plain, frost  is  sometimes  slightly  felt,  but 
theclimate  is  otherwise  a  perpetual  spring,andthe  surroundingdistriet  alwayscovered 
with  verdure.  The  river  Chili  flows  past  the  town,  and  is  conducted  by  canals,  into 
its  streets  as  well  as  over  the  neighbouring  plains  to  irrigate  and  enrich  the  soil.  The 
inhabitants  are  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  30,000.  The  port  to  this  city  on  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast  is  Aranta,  which  has  a  good  harbour,  but  is  dithcult  of 
access.     Arica  is  also  a  port  much  frequented  by  coasting  vessels. 

Scarcely  any  Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  Peru,  except  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths  from  the  wool  of  the  guanucos,  or  Peruvian  sheep,  small  quantities  of  which 
are  exported  to  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  The  nature  and  products  of 
the  country  are  more  favourable  to  Commerce  than  to  manufactures,  and  a  trade  is 
carried  on  coastwise  with  Mexico,  Guatimala,  and  Chili,  and  over-land  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  addition  to  its  foreign  commerce  with  both  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  exports  of  Peru,  are  chiefly  gold,  silver,  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  pimento, 
Jesuit's  bark,  salt,  vicuna  wool,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths,  for  which  it  receives  in 
return,  European  goods,  live  stock,  provisions,  tallow,  cacao,  Paraguay  tea,  cocoa, 
indigo,  timber,  cordage,  copper,  and  pitch.  Among  these  are  20,000  mules  annually 
from  La  Plata  for  working  the  mines.  Muslins,  tea,  and  other  eastern  products  are 
imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars.  The  whole  exports  have  been  stated  at  six  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollars.  The  principal  European  goods  sent  to  Peru,  are  silks,  fine  cloths,  lace,  fine 
linens,  and  other  articles  of  show  and  luxury,  besides  cutlery  and  iron  instruments. 

4.  THE  VICEROYALTY  OF  LA  PLATA. 

This  viceroyalty  is  considered  as  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America.  It  occupies  the  south-east  portion  of 
that  continent,  and  stretches  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Its  northern  anil 
southern  limits  are  not  well  defined,  as  it  terminates  in  wide  deserts  little  known, 
and  inhabited  only  by  savage  tribes.  By  some  it  is  considered  as  extending  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan ;  by  others,  a  line  running  from  Cape  Lobos  to  the  Rio  Colorado, 
is  described  as  the  boundary  towards  the  south.  On  the  north  it  is  limited  by  Ama- 
zonia, or  the  country  inhabited  by  those  independent  tribes  of  Indians,  who  wander 
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on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  that  name,  and  its  tributary  streams.  On  the 
east,  it  borders  upon  Brazil  and  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west,  the  great  ridge  of 
the  Cordilleras  separates  it  from  Peru  and  Chili.  A  direct  line  stretching  from  its 
northern  to  its  southern  confines  would  exceed  2000  miles  ;  while  from  its  eastern 
limits  to  the  borders  of  Chili,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  1000.  Both  in  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  official  documents  by  the  American  Commissioners  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  in  the  late  Spanish  accounts,  the  area  of  this  viceroyalty  is  stated  at 
145,000  square  leagues,  which  exceed  1,700,000  English  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  extent.  One  of  the  latest  accounts  that 
has  been  published,  is  that  which  Mr.  Graham  laid  before  the  American  Con- 
gress in  1818.  According  to  this  statement,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  aborigines,  was  only  1,300,000;  but  adding  the  civilized  Indians,  it  is  thought 
the  number  would  exceed  two  millions,  which  is  therefore  little  more  than  one 
person  to  each  square  mile. 

This  country  was  formed  into  a  viceroyalty  in  1778,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
veral provinces  were  separated  from  Peru  and  Chili  and  annexed  to  it.  From  this 
source  all  the  countries  lying  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  were  obtained.  While 
under  the  Spanish  dominion  it  was  divided  into  nine  provinces,  or  Intendancies, 
w.hich  were, 


1.   Buenos  Ayres 

4.  Salta 

7.  Cochabamba 

2.  Paraguay 

5.  Potosi 

8.  La  Paz 

3.  Cordova 

6.  La  Plata  ' 

9.  Puno. 

In  1814,  the  five  new  provinces  of  Cuyo  or  Mendoza,  Tucuman,  Corientes, 
Entre  Rios,  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  were  formed.  In  this  division  Tucuman 
was  taken  from  Salta,  and  Mendoza  from  Cordova.  Entre  Rios,  comprising  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  with  Banda  Oriental,  which 
lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  La  Plata,  were  separated  from  the  ancient  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  was  thus  reduced  to  the  country  lying  on  the  south  side  of 
that  river.  The  others  remain  as  they  were,  and  with  the  exception  of  Paraguay,  are 
generally  denominated  Upper  Peru. 

This  Viceroyalty  has  been  represented  as  a  vast  amphitheatre,  being  shut  in  by 
the  lofty  crests  of  the  Andes  on  the  west,  and  by  the  elevated  land  that  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Maranon  from  those  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  on  the  one  side,  while  a 
branch  that  projects  from  the  Cordillera  of  Chili  closes  it  on  the  other.  This  leaves  on 
the  south-east  the  immense  opening  of  the  la  Plata,  "  as  a  grand  and  magnificent 
portal,  proportionate  to  the  grandeur,  to  the  importance,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
region  to  which  it  gives  access."  The  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country 
consist  principally  of  vast  plains,  through  which  the  great  La  Plata,  the  Uruguay,  and 
other  large  rivers,  pour  their  sluggish  streams.  But  having  passed  the  upper  part 
of  the  Saladillo,  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  ground  begins 
to  rise,  hills  variegate  its  surface,  woods  clothe  their  sides,  and  rich  vallies  fill  the 
intervening  spaces.  The  western  parts  consist  principally  of  mountainous  districts, 
rising  from  the  gentle  undulating  hills  that  border  on  the  plains,  to  the  towering 
summits  of  the  Andes  that  raise  their  heads  above  the  clouds.  Many  of  these  dis- 
tricts are  rugged,  and  barren  in  vegetable  products,  but  rich  in  mineral  treasures. 
From  the  great  chain,  branches  diverge  and  give  a  mountainous  character  to  various 
parts  of  the  country.  These  secondary  elevations  are  chiefly  covered  with  thick  and 
stately  forests,  and  many  of  the  embosomed  vales,  though  equal  in  elevation  to  the 
summits  of  the  Pyrennees,  possess  a  temperate  climate,  in  which  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  Europe  attain  perfection. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  in  the  physical  asDect  of  these  wide 
regions,  are  the  immense  plains  that  spread  over  so  larg'i  a  portion  of  their  surface. 
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These  are  in  general  productive,  and  in  those  places  where  subjected  to  the  process 
of  culture,  yield  good  crops,  while  in  others  they  afford  pasturage  for  innumerable 
herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves  of  horses.  From  the  banks  of  the  Para- 
guay, these  plains  stretch  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  towards  the  west.  They  are 
generally  dry,  though  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  skirted  by  woods,  and  inha- 
bited by  scattered  tribes  of  Indians.  In  a  southern  direction  they  reach  the  confines 
of  Patagonia,  presenting  one  uniform  expanse  of  waving  grass,  unbroken  by  either 
hill  or  tree  for  hundreds  of  miles.  By  the  Spanish  settlers  they  are  denominated 
Pampas.  Nearly  all  these  plains  arc  more  or  less  impregnated  with  saline  substan- 
ces, and  when  these  are  found  in  a  large  proportion,  they  constitute  what  the 
natives  denominate  salt  plains.  In  this  government,  hundreds  of  square  leagues  are 
of  this  description.  In  the  district  of  Choco,  and  the  country  south  of  the  La  Plata, 
all  the  rivers  are  rendered  brackish  by  the  infusion  of  that  fossil.  Several  of  the  lakes 
also  afford  it  in  great  purity.  Salt-petre  is  likewise  found  in  this  part  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  in  such  abundance,  that  after  a  shower  of  rain,  the  ground  in  some  places 
appears  white  with  it.  A  great  part  of  this  level  country,  particularly  on  the  west 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  southward  towards  Cape  Horn,  is  deficient  in  wood,  even 
for  fuel.  Water  is  also  scarce  in  many  places,  and  what  they  have  is  brackish.  On 
the  east  of  the  rivers  La  Plata  and  Parana,  the  country  is  generally  very  fine,  and 
susceptible  of  every  kind  of  cultivation.  The  Banda  Oriental  presents  hills  and  dales, 
rich  tracts,  fine  streams  of  water,  and,  at  a  distance  from  the  great  river,  on  the  banks 
of  the  smaller  streams,  are  found  excellent  wood-lands. 

Those  vast  regions  are  chiefly  drained  of  their  superfluous  waters  by  means  of 
the  majestic  la  Plata.  Nearly  all  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes,  if  not  impeded  in  their  course  by  the  level  nature  of  the  country, 
and  exhausted  by  evaporation,  ultimately  find  their  way  into  this  great  channel.  Its 
waters  are  also  increased  by  those  that  flow  from  the  western  ridges  of  Brazil.  The 
la  Plata  has  already  been  described  in  the  General  View.  The  Upper  part  of  its 
course  is  denominated  the  Paraguay,  which  flows  from  north  to  south,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  American  continent ;  and  receives  the  great  streams  of  the  Parana 
and  the  Uruguay,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Pilcomayo,  Vermejo,  and  Salado, 
on  the  other. 

By  the  Parana,  the  accumulated  waters  of  an  extensive  region  are  poured  into 
the  great  channel  of  the  La  Plata.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  and  having 
received  several  tributary  streams,  is  a  large  river  before  it  enters  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories. After  passing  these  confines  its  course  is  south-west  through  a  country  of 
incomparable  fertility  and  delightful  aspect.  Its  rapidity  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Paraguay,  and  having  worn  itself  a  spacious  channel,  it  seldom  overflows  its 
banks.  At  Corientes  it  is  nearly  two  miles  broad,  and  includes  several  small  islands, 
all  of  which  are  occasionally  inundated.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  body  of  water 
with  which  the  Parana  joins  the  la  Plata,  its  navigation  is  in  some  places  obstructed 
by  rocks  and  shoals. 

The  Uruguay  bkewise  originates  in  the  Brazilian  mountains,  and  flowing 
down  a  steep  declivity,  where  it  receives  a  rapid  accumulation  of  torrents  from  the 
adjacent  heights,  it  becomes  a  large  stream  when  it  reaches  the  low  ground  nearly 
700  miles  before  its  discharge  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  finally  joins  the  latter 
about  the  34th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  about 
200  miles  from  their  union,  and  for  such  as  are  generally  used  on  the  rivers  of  this 
country,  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  supplies  the  head  waters  of  the 
Pilcomayo.  Being  at  first  formed  by  the  junction  of  some  mountain  torrents,  it 
passes  the  city  of  Potosi,  and  after  a  long  and  winding  course  towards  the  south- 
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east,  it  falls  into  the  Paraguay  nearly  opposite  the  city  of  Assumption.  The  Pilco- 
mayo  is  one  of  the  most  important  streams  in  this  part  of  South  America,  as  it  opens 
a  communication  for  about  900  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  province  of  Potosi,  with 
the  exception  of  some  rapids  which  are  difficult  to  pass  only  in  the  dry  season,  when 
it  is  sometimes  very  low. 

South  of  this  last  river,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  flows  the  Vermejo,  which 
rises  on  the  same  side  of  the  Andes,  and  has  a  gentle  declivity  till  it  enters  the  Para- 
guay, a  little  above  the  city  of  Corientes.  Its  current  is  slow,  and  its  navigation 
easy.  Below  this,  and  near  the  town  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  same  side,  the  Paraguay 
also  receives  the  Salado.  It  descends  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  its 
stream  is  so  rapid  that  its  navigation  is  dangerous.  A  few  other  independent  rivers 
likewise  discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean  ;  among  which  are  the  Saladillo,  that 
falls  into  the  southern  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  la  Plata.  The  Rio  Louva,  the  Rio 
Colorado,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  all  empty  themselves  into  the  Southern  Atlantic,  the 
last  of  which  enters  it  just  above  the  gulf  of  St.  Mathias,  and  about  the  42d  degree 
of  latitude. 

Numerous  Lakes  are  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  in  the  lower  parts 
of  this  divison  of  the  New  Continent,  but  these  are  often  converted  into  marshy  dis- 
tricts, and  vary  with  the  season  of  the  year.  Of  this  kind  is  the  lake  called  Los 
Xarai/es,  between  15  and  20  degrees  of  south  latitude,  which  is  formed  by  several 
torrents  that  flow  during  the  rainy  season  from  the  mountains  of  Chiquitos,  and 
the  overflowings  of  the  Paraguay.  When  these  have  attained  their  height,  the 
waters  expand  over  a  large  space  of  country,  and  sometimes  cover  a  tract  of  330 
miles  long  and  120  broad  ;  but  during  the  dry  season  much  of  this  space  becomes  a 
marsh,  infested  with  innumerable  alligators,  wild-beasts,  reptiles,  and  insects  ;  and  at 
its  greatest  height  it  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels.  There  are  likewise  several 
other  small  lakes  of  this  kind,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Paraguay  ;  one  of  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  Iberi,  situated  south  of  the  Parana,  and  south-east  of  Corientes. 
Like  the  former  it  is  shallow  and  filled  in  many  places  with  aquatic  plants  ;  but 
diversified  with  several  islands,  which  are  covered  with  wood,  and  afford  support  to 
deer  and  other  animals.  Settlements  have  been  formed  in  many  beautiful  situations 
along  the  surrounding  shores,  which  afford  abundance  of  game  and  fish.  It  varies 
in  size  with  the  seasons,  but  is  not  dry  during  any  part  of  the  year. 

Salt  lakes  abound  between  the  Paraguay  and  Chili,  some  of  which  are  de- 
scribed as  being  extensive,  and  affording  great  quantities  of  that  substance.  Others 
of  this  class  are  also  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  where  most  of  the 
rivers  as  well  as  the  lakes  are  impregnated  with  that  mineral.  The  most  celebrated 
lake  in  this  viceroyalty,  however,  is  that  of  Titicaca,  in  the  mountainous  region  on 
the  north-west,  that  formerly  belonged  to  Peru.  It  is  formed  by  the  collected 
waters  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  differs  entirely  in  character  from  those 
of  the  flat  districts  of  the  country.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  and  some  of  its  parts 
seem  almost  detached.  This  lake  is  in  circumference  about  240  miles,  and  is 
every  where  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels ;  but  it  is  subject  to  violent  storms, 
occasioned  by  the  winds  that  sweep  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  Indians, 
however,  pass  it  on  rafts  called  balsas.  It  contains  several  kinds  of  fish  ;  and  it 
was  on  one  of  its  picturesque  islands  that  the  Incas  of  Peru  dedicated  the  first 
temple  to  the  sun,  which  was  the  supreme  divinity  of  that  empire.  The  Indians 
still  preserve  a  tradition,  that  great  treasures  were  thrown  into  this  lake  when  the 
Spaniards  invaded  the  country ;  and  among  other  things,  the  gold  chain  made  by 
order  of  one  of  the  Incas,  which  was  233  yards  in  length. 

This  country  enjoys  almost  every  variety  of  Climate  to  be  found  in  different  and 
distant  latitudes,  and  "being  blessed  with  a  large  portion  of  fertile  soil,  it  is  capable 
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of  producing  all  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate  or  torrid  zones.  A  late  resident  at 
Buenos  Ay  res  describes  the  climate  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  salubrious 
air  gave  name  to  the  town,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The  greatest 
height  of  the  thermometer  he  witnessed,  was  ninety  -three  degrees,  which  took  place 
in  January,  and  the  least  twenty-six  degrees  in  August.  In  summer  the  heat  is 
tempered  by  the  breeze  from  the  river  every  evening,  and  sometimes  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  An  occasional  tempest  purifies  the  air,  and  the  rain  refreshes  the 
ground.  The  thunder,  however,  is  frequently  tremendously  awful,  and  the  lightning 
very  fatal.  The  peals  of  thunder  succeed  each  other  with  scarcely  a  moment's  inter- 
mission, and  the  whole  heavens  seem  to  be  in  one  universal  blaze.  June  and  July 
are  the  most  unpleasant  months,  from  the  heavy  fogs  that  prevail.  This  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  does  not,  however,  seem  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants.  Ice 
is  occasionally  seen  in  the  morning,  but  it  is  melted  by  noon,  and  seldom  occurs 
more  than  a  lew  days  in  the  year.  At  Assumption,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  about 
five  degrees  north  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the  26th  degree  of  south  latitude,  the 
thermometer  frequently  rises  to  eighty-five  degrees  in  the  house,  and  at  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  sometimes  to  one  hundred  degrees.  In  winter  the  weather  is  cold 
when  the  thermometer  sinks  to  forty-five  degrees.  In  ascending  from  these  low  coun- 
tries towards  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  the  climate  becomes  modified  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  country,  and  a  perpetual  spring  characterises  every  surrounding  object, 
but  in  climbing  the  steeps  of  the  mountains,  the  diminution  of  the  temperature  be- 
comes more  rapid,  and  the  face  of  vegetation  changes,  till  the  whole  is  lost,  and  we 
plunge  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  winter,  where  the  only  covering  that  envelopes 
the  rock  is  one  of  perennial  snow. 

As  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
this  viceroyalty,  so  every  vegetable  production  would  grow  by  proper  cultivation. 
A  particular  enumeration  would  consequently  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  has 
already  been  stated,  in  reference  to  other  parts  of  America.  In  the  lower  tracts, 
maize,  cocoa,  olives,  sugar-canes,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  figs,  attain 
great  perfection.  In  every  part  towards  the  south,  olive-trees  are  seen  springing  from 
the  stumps,  to  which  they  had  repeatedly  been  reduced  by  orders  from  Spain.  The 
growth  of  vines,  too,  was  checked,  as  the  inhabitants  were  merely  allowed  to  eat 
grapes,  but  not  to  make  wine.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  wheat  is  cultivated 
with  success,  and  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  fruits  of  our  northern 
climate  are  plentiful. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  Animals  belonging  to  America,  are  to  be  met  with  in  this 
wide  space.  The  puma,  or  American  lion,  the  jaguar  and  cougar,  the  two  species  of 
American  tiger,  range  over  the  forests  and  pampas.  The  puma  is  a  weak  and 
cowardly  animal  compared  to  the  king  of  the  African  desert,  but  the  jaguar,  when 
full  grown,  is  large  and  ferocious,  being  little  inferior  to  the  Asiatic  tiger.  The  anta, 
an  animal  between  the  elk  and  the  buffalo,  abounds  in  the  plains  of  Paraguay.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  large  ass,  and  very  strong.  Armadillos  are  numerous  in  every 
part,  and  often  differ  greatly  in  the  armature  with  which  they  are  covered.  Various 
kinds  of  foxes,  hares,  rabbits,  deer,  goats,  and  other  quadrupeds,  are  likewise  met 
with,  among  which  are  several  of  the  pole-cat,  marten,  and  ferret  species,  but  they 
are  much  stronger  than  those  of  Europe.  The  tiger-cat  is  also  frequently  seen  in 
Paraguay.  The  lama,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Andes,  is  found,  and  is  a  valuable 
animal  in  these  cold  regions.  The  horses  and  cattle,  originally  introduced  from 
Europe,  have  multiplied  amazingly.  Innumerable  herds  range  at  large,  and  are 
principally  killed  for  the  sake  of  their  hides  and  tallow.  Vast  troops  of  horses  also 
graze  on  these  unappropriated  plains,  so  that  travellers  are  frequently  surrounded 
with  them  for  weeks  together. 
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Birds  are  numerous  in  this  viceroyalty.  The  emu  or  ostrich  is  hred  on  the 
pampas.  It  is  about  six  feet  high,  very  timid,  and  runs  with  amazing-  swiftness.  The 
conder  is  found  in  the  higher  regions,  and  the  carrion  vulture  frequents  the  plains, 
and  feasts  on  the  carcases  of  the  cattle  that  are  killed.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
owls,  one  of  which  is  a  day  bird  and  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground.  There  is  also  a  great 
variety  of  small  birds,  many  of  them  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  melodious  notes.  The 
swallows  are  different  from  those  of  Europe,  but  like  them  retreat  in  winter.  There 
are  two  or  three  species  of  turtle-doves,  one  of  which  is  little  larger  than  a  sparrow. 
One  of  the  small  birds  is  completely  black,  another  is  all  black  but  its  wings, 
which  are  milk-white.  Humming-birds  are  occasionally  seen,  but  they  are  rare. 

Many  kinds  of  excellent  fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  but  all  those  with 
which  the  market  of  Buenos  Ay  res  is  supplied  are  caught  in  fresh  water,  except  a 
few  mullets,  brought  from  a  salt  lake,  about  twenty-five  leagues  distant.  Some  kinds 
are  found  only  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  One  of  these  is  the  Corvino,  which  is  caught, 
in  that  part  of  the  river  where  the  salt  and  fresh  water  meet.  It  is  much  esteemed, 
and  is  as  large  as  a  middling-sized  cod,  but  resembles  the  carp  in  shape.  The  packu 
is  a  very  delicious  flat  fish,  like  a  turbot,  but  of  a  dusky  colour  mixed  with  yellow. 
Serpents  of  different  kinds  are  very  common,  and  many  of  them  poisonous.  There 
are  very  few  frogs,  but  an  immense  number  of  toads.  Insects  are  extremely  trouble- 
some, and  among  them  are  musquitoes  and  ants.  Domestic  bees  seem  to  be  unknown, 
at  least  in  the  southern  parts,  where  they  might  be  introduced  with  advantage. 

Mining  has  always  been  the  chief  object  with  the  Spanish  colonists,  and  the 
noted  mines  of  Potosi,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  detached  from  Peru,  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  on  the  globe.  The  precious  metals  which  form  so  impor- 
tant an  article  of  commerce  in  this  viceroyalty,  are  entirely  obtained  in  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Andes.  These  metallic  productions,  however,  are  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  gold  and  silver,  but  small  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  are  found, 
though  the  precious  metals  absorb  nearly  the  whole  attention  of  the  miners.  The 
mountains  of  Potosi,  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  is 
every  where  pierced,  and  there  were  about  300  mines  worked  at  the  time  Mr.  Helms 
was  there,  though  few  of  them  had  penetrated  farther  than  seventy  yards.  This 
mountain  consists  of  a  yellow  and  very  firm  argillaceous  slate,  full  of  veins  of  ferru- 
ginous quartz  interspersed  with  silver.  There  is  also  a  greyish  brown  ore,  contain- 
ing grains,  or  thin  lamina  of  silver,  which  is  very  rich,  and  yields  131bs.  of  pure  metal 
for  each  caxon  of  fifty  cwt.  of  ore.  A  black  ore  is  likewise  found  in  some  parts  of 
the  same  province,  and  produces  from  30  to  401bs.  for  every  caxon.  From  the 
accounts  given  by  MM.  Helms  and  Humboldt,  it  appears  that  the  ores  which  have 
been  procured  of  late  years  are  much  inferior  in  produce,  and  that  it  is  the  amazing 
quantity  which  yields  such  vast  results.  Various  statements  have  been  made  upon 
this  subject,  but  the  most  satisfactory  one,  is  that  given  by  M.  Humboldt  in  his  valu- 
able work  on  New  Spain.  He  obtained,  from  official  documents,  an  account  of  the 
royal  duties  paid  into  the  provincial  treasury  of  Potosi,  from  the  year  1550  to  1789, 
and  the  proportion  of  these  duties,  to  the  whole  produce,  being  known,  the  annual 
amount  of  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  could  be  ascertained.  From  1781)  to 
1803,  he  took  the  quantity  itself  from  the  records  of  the  mint.  According  to 
this  information  it  appears  that  the  average  yearly  value  of  the  silver,  coined  at  the 
royal  mint  of  Potosi,  was  ,£710,133,  but  it  is  considered  that  one-fourth  may  be 
added  for  the  contraband  trade,  which  will  make  the  yearly  amount  £887,()!)(5.  This 
refers  to  the  silver  alone,  and  would  consequently  be  greatly  increased  if  the  gold 
and  other  metals  were  added.  Mr.  Helms  also  says  that  there  were  annually 
coined  at  the  royal  mint,  from  550,000  to  600,000  marks  of  silver,  and  2000  of  gold. 
Nearly  30,000  asses  and  lamas  are  employed  in  carrying  the  ore  from  the  mountain. 
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to  the  amalgamation  works,  while  mules  are  used  to  convey  t lie  metal  from  thence 
to  the  banks  of  the  la  Plata. 

Gold  is  fonnd  in  most  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  this  viceroyalty,  whege 
it  is  obtained  hoth  hy  working  mines  and  washing  the  sands  of  rivers  and  alluvial 
soil.  But  the  most  abundant  mines  are  at  Sicasica,  in  the  province  of  Cochabamba. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  mountains  where  the  Indians  collect  the  ore  abound  in 
rich  veins  ;  and  when  a  projecting  part  of  them  fell  about  100  years  ago,  lumps  of 
gold,  from  two  to  fifty  pounds  weight,  were  detached  from  the  stone.  At  present, 
pieces  weighing  an  ounce  each  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sand  washed  down 
by  the  torrents,  but  from  the  imperfection  of  the  process  employed  in  separating 
the  metal,  much  less  is  procured  than  might  be  obtained. 

Buenos  Ay res,  the  metropolis  of  this  viceroyalty,  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  aud  stands  on  a  plain  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
where  the  river  is  30  miles  wide.  It  was  originally  founded  in  1535,  by  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendoza,  who  gave  it  this  name  from  the  excellence  of  the  climate.  The  hos- 
tility which  this  infant  colony  experienced  from  the  Indians,  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  abandon  it  about  four  years  afterwards  ;  and  it  was  not  re-established  till  1582, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  that  were  still  encountered,  the  population, 
in  1700,  amounted  to  10,000.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty,  in  1778, 
and  has  since  greatly  increased  both  in  wealth  and  population. 

Buenos  Ay  res  is  well  fortified,  and  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan  ;  the  streets  are 
broad,  straight,  and  clean,  and  paved  on  both  sides  for  foot  passengers.  The  houses 
are  built  of  brick  two  stories  high,  and  covered  with  tiles.  The  city  contains  two 
principal  streets,  one  of  which  runs  the  whole  length,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  most 
wealthy  people,  many  of  whom  have  also  country  villas.  Most  of  the  best  houses 
have  latticed  balconies  for  odoriferous  shrubs  and  flowers,  which  are  there  in  great 
request.  The  interior  of  the  houses  usually  displays  more  wealth  than  cleanliness  ; 
though  the  floors  are  covered  in  summer  with  fine  mats,  and  in  winter  with  Euro- 
pean carpets.  Part  of  the  city  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  mixed  races  and  negroes, 
and  this  has  a  very  mean  and  dirty  appearance,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  other  portion,  which  exhibits  great  pomp  and  external  show. 

The  squares  and  public  buildings  at  Buenos  Ayres  are  handsome.  The  prin- 
cipal square  is  very  large,  and  contains  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  spacious  and  elegant  structure,  built  by  a  lay-brother  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and 
both  the  design  and  execution  have  been  much  admired.  The  interior  is  profusely 
ornamented  with  carving  and  gilding,  and  the  dome  painted  in  compartments  re- 
presenting the  acts  of  the  apostles.  There  are  several  other  churches,  covered  with 
cupolas  and  steeples,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  Indians.  A  handsome 
town-hall  stands  in  the  great  square  ;  and  several  convents,  nunneries,  and  hospi- 
tals are  built  of  white  stone,  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  place  is  better  supplied  with  provisions  than  Buenos  Ayres,  particularly 
with  both  fish  and  flesh.  Meat  is  very  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  and  is  often  distributed 
to  the  poor  gratis  ;  as  the  merchants  usually  buy  the  animal  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  hide  and  tallow.  Fish  is  obtained  from  the  river  in  great  variety  and  abundance, 
and  is  sold  cheap.  Game  of  various  kinds  is  brought  to  the  market  from  a  great 
distance  ;  but  a  singular  peculiarity  is  the  dearness  of  poultry,  a  couple  of  fowls 
frequently  selling  for  as  much  as  an  ox. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  likewise  a  place  of  extensive  commerce  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  breadth  of  the  estuary  in  which  it  stands,  and  which  is  rather  an  arm  of  the 
sea  than  the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  navigation  is  dangerous,  not  solely  from  the  rocks 
and  shoals  with  which  it  abounds,  but  from  the  impetuous  winds  which  sweep,  at 
intervals,  over  the  vast  plains,  and  rush  with  fury  along  the  wide  opening  of  the 
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la  Plata.  These  circumstances  induce  ships  to  anchor  at  night,  and  to  proceed 
with  great  caution  in  the  most  favourable  weather.  Having  discharged  their  cargoes 
into  light  vessels  a  few  leagues  below  the  city,  they  return  to  the  port  of  Barragan. 
Buenos  Ayres  is  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  the  emporium  of  the  southern  part  of 
America,  as  Lima  is  of  the  western  coast.  Besides  being  the  medium  of  commerce 
between  the  viceroyalty  and  foreign  powers,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  channels 
through  which  the  trade  of  Peru  and  Chili  is  carried  on.  The  most  valuable  com- 
modities are  sent  thither  to  be  exchanged  for  the  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
as  vicuna  wool  from  Peru,  copper  from  the  mines  of  Coquimbo,  gold  from  Chili, 
and  both  gold  and  silver  from  Potosi.  Corientes  and  Paraguay  supply  tobacco, 
sugar,  cotton,  thread,  yellow  wax,  and  cotton-cloths.  The  latter  also  sends  great 
ouantities  of  matte,  called  Paraguay  tea,  from  its  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
tea  of  the  East,  the  trade  in  which  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  western  side  of 
the  Andes  is  extensive.  It  is  estimated  that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds  are 
annually  sent  to  Peru,  and  one  million  to  Chili.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
trade,  however,  is  in  cattle  and  mules,  which  are  sent  to  both  Peru  and  Chili  in 
great  numbers.  The  latter,  as  already  mentioned,  are  employed  in  working  the 
mines,  as  well  as  in  carrying  the  produce  and  other  articles  of  merchandize  between 
them  and  the  ports.  A  road  has  been  established  across  the  Andes,  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Lima,  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  60,000  mules  are  sent  yearly 
to  the  higher  parts  of  the  Andes,  for  carrying  on  the  mining  operations.  The  vicinity 
of  the  mines  is  among  the  most  populous  districts  in  South  America,  and  being  situa- 
ted in  an  elevated  region  where  the  climate  is  bleak,  and  the  soil  barren,  supplies  of 
provisions  and  manufactures  from  the  lower  territories  must  be  transmitted.  The 
trade,  therefore,  consists  in  exchanging  the  produce  of  the  latter  and  the  commo- 
dities of  Europe,  for  the  precious  metals,  which  are  the  staple  articles  of  the 
mining  districts.  The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  including  the  suburbs,  is  supposed 
to  be  nearly  50,000.  ' 

Potosi  is  indisputably,  next  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  most  important  town  in  this 
viceroyalty,  though  placed  amidst  the  eternal  snows  of  the  Andes,  and  thus  afford- 
ing a  singular  instance  of  the  power  of  over-ruling  circumstances  in  fixing  the 
situations  of  cities.  It  stands  on  a  narrow  plain,  on  the  side  of  the  insulated 
mountain  that  contains  the  metal  from  which  it  derives  all  its  importance.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  the  environs  barren,  the  vailies  being  destitute  of  wood,  and  the 
side  of  the  hills  clothed  with  moss,  while  their  summits  are  crowned  with  perpetual 
snow.  A  few  solitary  vicunas  are  alone  seen  grazing  in  this  desolate  region, 
which  would  never  have  become  the  abode  of  man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  an  Indian,  while  pursuing  the  wild  goats  of  the  mountain. 
This  hunter,  whose  name  .was  Diego  Hualca,  having  arrived  at  a  steep  place,  laid 
hold  of  a  shrub  to  support  himself ;  but  the  shrub  being  torn  from  the  rock,  dis- 
closed to  the  astonished  hunter,  the  pieces  of  silver  that  adhered  to  the  root  of  the 
plant.  He  kept  his  discovery  for  some  time  a  secret,  but  the  change  in  his  fortune 
could  not  be  concealed.  The  cause  was  eagerly  sought  for  and  ascertained,  and 
the  mines  of  Potosi  were  opened  in  1545.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  town  of  Potosi 
was  founded,  and  the  royal  mint  established  in  \o&2  ;  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase 
of  population,  that  in  Kill,  only  64  years  after  its  foundation,  Potosi  contained 
160,000  inhabitants.  In  that  short  period  it  arrived  at  the  climax  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  since  gradually  declined.  They  do  not  now 
exceed  30,000,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  operations  of  mining. 
The  churches,  the  mint,  and  the  convents,  are  the  principal  buildings. 

Monte  J  Ideo  is  a  town  of  recent  erection  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of 
La  Plata,  and  was  built  on  account  of  its  harbour,  being  one  of  the  best  on  the 
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coast,  though  it  is  exposed  to  the  pamperos,  that  blow  with  great  force  over  the 
vast  plains  of  the  interior.  The  town  occupies  the  promontory  that  forms  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  mountain  by  which  it  is  over- 
looked, and  where  there  is  a  light-house.  As  it  stands  on  a  declivity,  most 
of  the  houses  are  seen  from  the  sea  interspersed  with  gardens  and  trees.  The  great 
square  contains  the  cathedral  which  is  a  handsome  edifice,  with  the  town-house  and 
prison.  The  streets  are  not  paved,  and  are  therefore  either  very  dirty  or  dusty,  and 
the  want  of  Mater  is  much  felt,  as  the  only  spring  from  which  the  place  is  supplied, 
is  two  miles  distant.  The  heat  is  very  oppressive  in  summer,  and  the  sky  frequently 
overcast  by  dreadful  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  chief  exports  of  Monte 
Video,  consist  of  hides,  tallow,  and  salt  beef.  The  hides  and  tallow  are  sent  to 
Europe,  and  the  beef  to  Havannah  and  the  West  Indies.  The  population  is  about 
10,000.     Monte  Video  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese. 

Assumption,  or  Asuncion,  is  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  and  is  seated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  that  river,  opposite  the  part  which  separates  the  mouths  of  the  Pilcomayo. 
The  climate  is  genial,  and  the  adjacent  lands  rich,  abounding  with  fruits,  and  par- 
ticularly yielding  matte,  or  Paraguay  tea.  It  also  feeds  immense  herds  of  cattle  ; 
and  hides,  tallow,  tobacco,  tea,  and  sugar,  are  its  chief  exports.  The  matte  or  tea, 
is  either  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Tucuman,  and  from  thence  to  the  various  ports 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  along  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru. 

Corientes,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  near  the  junction  of  the  Pa- 
rana, is  a  small  trading  town,  about  250  leagues  north  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  which 
its  chief  commerce  is  carried  on.  It  consists  principally  in  tobacco,  sugar,  Paraguay 
tea,  and  cotton  cloth.  The  population  is  about  5000.  Santa  Fe  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Salado,  and  about  90 
leagues  from  the  capital.  It  is  but  a  small  place,  and  both  in  situation  and  trade 
resembles  Corientes. — Cordova  is  the  capital  of  Tucuman,  and  being  seated  in  a 
fertile  district,  and  on  the  great  road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru,  it  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade,  in  exchanging  the  products  of  the  low  country  for  the  precious 
metals  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  clean  neat  town,  and  contains  several  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  among  which  are  a  university,  and  a  seminary  exclusively  for 
the  young  nobility.  The  population  consists  of  about  1500  Spaniards,  and  4000 
negroes,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  cultivating  the  adjoining  lands.  La  Paz  is 
situated  near  the  south-east  of  the  great  lake  on  the  borders  of  Peru.  The  uneven- 
ness  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  town  stands,  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  the  fertile  Tallies,  and  the  fine  river  Pern,  give  peculiar  charms  to 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Gold  is  frequently  found  in  the  sand  of  this  stream,  when 
the  floods,  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  adjacent  mountains,  have 
subsided.  One  piece  was  found  by  an  Indian,  in  1730,  that  was  sold  for  12,000 
piastres.  A  late  traveller  represents  La  Paz  as  an  elegant  and  clean  place,  containing 
several  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  a  population  of  about  20,000  persons. 

Scarcely  any  Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  this  viceroyalty,  and  the  principal 
articles  of  its  Commerce  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  chief  towns. 

5.  THE  CAPTAIN  GENERALSHIP  OF  CHILI. 

This  division  of  South  America  occupies  the  south-west  coast,  and  is  comprised 
between  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  stretches  from  the 
desert  of  Atacama  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  straits  of  Magellan  ;  but  the 
Spanish  power  scarcely  ever  extends  beyond  the  river  Biobio,  the  south  of  that 
stream  being  chiefly  possessed  by  independent  American  Indians,  except  the  fort  of 
Valdivia  and  the  islands  on  the  coast.    Its  breadth  seldom  exceeds  300  miles ;  and 
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its  extent,  as  stated  by  the  Spaniards,  surpasses  that  of  Peru,  while  its  population  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  Caraccas. 

Molina,  in  his  valuable  history  of  this  part  of  America,  describes  Chili  under 
three  great  natural  divisions.  In  the  first  he  comprehends  the  islands  ;  the  second 
comprises  the  part  between  the  Andes  and  the  sea ;  and  the  third  that  occupied 
by  the  Andes.  The  islands  will  be  briefly  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the  present 
article,  and  by  means  of  the  other  distinctions  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  country  are  obtained.  That  portion  of  Chili  which  lies  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  consists  of  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  maritime  and  the 
midland  country.  The  former  is  intersected  by  three  ridges  almost  parallel  to  the 
Andes,  interspersed  with  numerous  vallies,  and  watered  by  beautiful  streams.  The 
midland  is  chiefly  flat,  though  varied  by  occasional  eminences  that  render  its  ap- 
pearance very  picturesque  and  pleasing. 

Beyond  this  delightful  region  rises  the  Chilian  Andes,  formed  of  an  immense 
mass  of  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  consisting  of  an  almost  insur- 
mountable barrier  between  the  countries  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  grand  ridge. 
The  roads  that  lead  across  it  are  impassable  except  in  summer,  and  the  passage  is 
even  then  so  difficult  and  hazardous,  that  a  horseman  can  scarcely  accomplish  it. 
Gentle  swells  and  pleasant  vallies  characterise  the  lower  parts  of  the  chain  on  the 
Chilian  side,  while  the  upper  is  extremely  abrupt  and  steep,  and  frequently  formed 
of  frightful  precipices.  The  melting  of  the  snow  in  these  high  regions  forms  innu- 
merable torrents,  which  quickly  accumulate  and  dash  along  the  glens  and  precipices 
till  they  break  out,  and  extend  over  the  plains.  Forests  cover  the  lower  tracts,  and 
the  vallies  abound  with  corn.  That  portion  of  the  Chilian  Andes  lying  between  the 
24th  and  the  33d  degrees  of  latitude  is  a  complete  desert,  but  south  of  this  they  are 
peopled  by  various  Indian  tribes. 

The  Spanish  part  of  Chili  is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  independently  of 
the  islands,  which  principally  form  two  groups.     These  divisions  are, 


1.  Copiapo 

6.  Santiago 

11. 

Chilian 

2.  Coquimbo 

7.  Rancagua 

12. 

Puchacay 

3.  Quillota 

8.  Colchagua 

13. 

Huilquilemu 

4.  Aconcagua 

9.  Maule 

14. 

Archipelago  of  Chiloe 

5.  Melipilla 

10.  Itata 

15. 

Archipelago  of  Chonos 

As  Chili  is  an  inclined  plain  stretching  from  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  it  necessarily 
receives  the  waters  that  arise  from  the  rains  and  melted  snows,  and  which  fall  on  the 
western  declivity  of  that  celebrated  range.  The  country  in  the  higher  parts  being  so 
greatly  diversified  with  lateral  and  inferior  ridges,  prevents  these  streams  from  attain- 
ing any  great  accumulation,  and  increases  the  number  of  those  that  find  their  way 
to  the  sea.  The  upper  regions  are  watered  by  123  rivers,  all  of  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Andes,  and  more  than  50  of  them  fall  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Such, 
however,  are  the  copious  supplies  they  receive  from  these  abundant  stores,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  shortness  of  their  courses,  several  of  them  are  navigable  for  ships 
of  the  line  through  half  their  extent.  One  of  this  number  is  the  Maule,  which  waters 
the  province  of  that  name,  and  flows  from  east  to  west,  till  it  forms  a  spacious  bay, 
and  enters  the  Pacific.  The  Bioblo  is  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  intersects  a 
small  promontory  on  the  south-west  of  La  Conception.  The  Itata,  the  Maypo,  the 
Quillota,  the  Cauten,  the  Tvlten,  the  Valdhna,  in  the  country  of  Aranco,  the  Chaivin, 
and  some  others,  are  among  the  largest  streams,  and  afford  access  from  the  sea  to 
the  central  parts  of  the  country. 

Lakes  of  both  salt  and  fresh  water  are  found  in  Chili,  the  former  being  generally 
near  the  sea,  and  the  latter  in  the  interior.  Some  of  these  lakes  supply  the  Chilians 
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with  pieces  of  fine  salt  which  is  there  considered  as  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
The  chief  fresh  water  lakes  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  Andes,  and  the  largest  towards 
the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  The  two  prineipal  ones  are  the  Laijuen  and  the 
Nu/ittt'lguapi,  which  are  both  in  the  country  of  the  Araucanians.  The  Spaniards 
call  the  former  lake  Villarica,  and  describe  it  as  being  72  miles  in  circumference, 
with  a  high  conical  island  towards  the  centre.  The  Nahuelguapi,  they  say  is  80 
miles  in  circuit,  and  has  likewise  a  pleasant  woody  island  towards  the  middle.  These 
two  lakes  give  rise  to  some  large  rivers,  one  of  which  is  the  Tolten,  that  falls 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  another  the  Nahuelguapi,  which  enters  the  sea  near  the 
straits  of  Magellan. 

A  striking  difference  exists  in  the  climate  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
Andes,  for  there  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  occur  at  opposite  periods.  The  seasons, 
of  course,  commence  at  the  same  time  in  all  countries  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
yet  as  the  chief  difference  is  not  in  the  temperature,  but  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  this  that  frequently  constitutes  the  distinguishing  characters  of  theclimatcs 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  high  mountains.  In  Chili  winter  is  the  rainy  season,  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Andes  it  is  the  period  of  their  finest  weather,  and  the  atmos- 
phere scarcely  presents  a  cloud.  During  this  time  the  north  and  north-east  winds 
prevail,  but  having  crossed  the  torrid  zone,  before  they  arrive  at  Chili,  they  come 
loaded  with  vapours,  and  as  these  are  condensed  by  sweeping  over  the  elevated  regions 
of  the  Andes,  they  are  generally  attended  with  rain.  In  the  northern  provinces  of 
Chili,  however,  rain  seldom  falls,  but  its  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  dews  which 
are  very  heavy  during  spring,  Bummer,  and  autumn.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the 
southern  districts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  storms  occasionally  arise,  which 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  upon  the  whole  contribute  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 
The  south  winds  blow  almost  continually  in  summer,  and  coming  from  the  polar 
regions,  are  comparatively  cold  and  dry,  but  as  they  purify  the  vapours  and  drive 
them  to  the  Andes,  it  seldom  rains  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  while  they  continue.  These 
clouds,  however,  uniting  with  those  of  the  north,  as  they  sweep  over  the  higher 
summits  of  this  chain,  the  union  occasions  heavy  rains,  in  all  the  countries 
immediately  east  of  it.  Thunder  is  rarely  heard  except  near  the  mountains,  and 
snow  is  seen  only  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  falls  about  once 
in  five  or  six  years,  but  then  scarcely  ever  remains  for  a  single  day.  A  sharpness 
in  the  air  is  sometimes  felt,  but  it  never  lasts  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  morning.  On  the  Andes,  however,  snow  falls  so  copiously  from  April  to 
November,  that  it  covers  every  thing  and  renders  them  totally  impassable  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year  ;  Chili  is,  therefore,  blessed  with  a  climate  remarkable 
for  its  salubrity  and  equability  of  temperature,  and  being  free  from  every  extreme, 
*it  is  not  too  much  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  on  the  globe,  particularly  as  it 
does  not  generate  those  malignant  disorders  that  affect  man  in  many  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  world.  From  the  vitreous  and  sulphureous  substances  contained  in 
the  bowels  of  the  mountains,  Chili  is  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions.  Fourteen  volca- 
noes are  in  constant  activity,  besides  those  that  emit  smoke  occasionally,  but  they 
are  situated  so  near  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  that  the  lava  and  ashes  they  eject  seldom 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  desolate  domain  in  which  they  are  placed.  Earth- 
quakes,too,are  often  felt, but  they  are  comparatively  slight,  and  only  five  are  recorded 
since  1520. 

Favoured  by  a  climate  so  genial,  and  water  so  abundaut,  the  Soil  and  Produc- 
tions of  Chili  can  scarcely  fail  to  present  a  corresponding  superiority.  Although 
deserts,  marshy  tracts,  and  patches  of  stony  and  volcanic  sterility,  are  sometimes 
met  with,  yet  in  general  the  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  products  rich  and  varied. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  all  the  most  level  parts  of  the  country,  are  low,  and  the 
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channels  constantly  full,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  during  the  season  of  the  greatest 
drought,  and  the  cultivator,  availing  himself  of  these  circumstances,  conducts  the 
waters  into  canals,  and  applies  it  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  thus  secures 
abundant  returns  for  his  labours.  Travellers  have  given  the  most  extraordinary 
accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  Chilian  soil.  Fazier  estimates  it  from  sixty  to  eighty, 
and  even  a  hundred  fold,  others  assert  that  the  crops  are  thought  to  be  poor,  when 
it  does  not  exceed  the  latter  proportion,  while  some  have  stated  the  increase  in  pecu- 
liar instances  at  three  hundred  for  one.  Molina  says  he  has  witnessed  land  producing 
one  hundred  and  sixty  for  one,  but  allows  these  to  be  uncommon  instances.  The 
maritime  tracts  are  less  productive  than  the  midland,  and  those  again  yield  to  the 
vallies  of  the  Andes.  The  soil  of  Chili  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  maize,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  Hemp  also  grows  well,  but  as  the  export  of  these 
articles  was  strictly  proliibited  by  Spain,  the  inhabitants  only  raised  what  was  suffi- 
cient for  their  own  consumption.  Many  of  the  tropical  products  also  come  to  per- 
fection in  these  northern  provinces.  The  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-tree,  the  banana,  the 
sweet  potatoe,  and  some  others  of  less  value,  are  found.  From  the  researches  of 
Molina  it  appears  that  several  fruits  are  common,  both  to  Chili  and  to  Europe,  and 
many  that  require  the  greatest  care  in  their  cultivation  in  the  latter,  flourish  sponta- 
neously in  the  former.  Chili  has  also  numerous  plants  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  The 
travellerjust  referred  to,  collected  ttOOOspecies  duringhis  residence  in  thecountry.  The 
uncultivated  parts,  (and  with  such  a  soil  and  population  their  extent  must  be  great,) 
almost  every  where  present  the  utmost  profusion  of  vegetable  riches.  The  plains, 
vallies,  and  mountains  are  covered  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  trees,  numbers  of  which 
preserve  their  leaves  throughout  the  year,  and  each  season  produces  its  peculiar  vege- 
table treasures.  Among  these  are  flowers  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  fragrance,  and 
Avhen  they  are  in  bloom,  the  fields  look  like  delightful  gardens.  Medicinal,  dyeing, 
and  aromatic  plants  also  abound,  and  all  the  fruits  and  herbs,  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards,  grow  in  equal  or  greater  perfection,  than  in  their  native  soil.  The  vine 
yields  abundantly,  and  the  wine  made  from  the  fruit  is  thought  to  be  superior  to 
that  imported  from  Old  Spain.  The  olive  also  attains  great  perfection,  and  Molina 
says  he  has  seen  olive-trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jago  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  proportionally  high.  Peaches  of  several  kinds  grow  spontaneously,  one  of  which 
weighs  about  a  pound,  and  the  trees  produce  two  crops  a  year.  Forests  of  apple 
and  quince-trees,  in  some  places  extend  for  leagues.  Oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and 
most  of  the  fruits  of  warmer  climates  grow  in  equal  perfection.  A  small  species  ot 
lemon  peculiar  to  Chili  is  much  cultivated.  Its  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  is  frequently  used  in  fevers. 

Chili  abounds  less  in  Animals  than  any  of  the  other  regions  of  America.  The 
lama  and  the  vicuna  are  found  in  the  Andes,  but  most  of  the  ferocious  kinds  are  either 
altogether  wanting  or  very  scarce.  The  wild-dog,  the  goat,  and  the  fox,  with  the 
American  lion,  are  sometimes  seen.  All  the  domestic  animals  introduced  from 
Europe,  have  multiplied  greatly,  and  some  of  them  have  improved  by  the  change. 
The  horses  of  Chili  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  their  species,  having  spirit,  vigoui, 
and  swiftness.  Those  bred  on  the  plain  resemble  the  Arabian  stock.  They  are  of  a 
middle  size,  and  very  active.  Birds  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Those  belonging 
to  the  land  have  been  stated  at  135  species,  while  those  of  the  ocean  are  equally 
abundant.  The  Andes  may  be  considered  as  the  nursery  of  birds  of  all  kinds.  They 
assemble  there  in  spring  to  breed  and  rear  their  young  in  greater  security,  but  on 
the  falling  of  the  snows,  they  quit  them  in  large  flocks,  and  seek  the  plains,  which 
are  never  visited  by  the  severity  of  winter.  To  this  may  the  peculiarity  in  the  plumage 
of  several  species  be  attributed,  many  of  which  are  perfectly  white.  The  condor  and 
the  eagle  are  the  most  ferocious  and  destructive.     There  are  much  fewer  reptiles  and 
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insects  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  World,  fewer  even  than  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  More,  than  seventy  species  offish  have  heen  found  on  the  coast,  most  of 
which  are  different  from  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  many  of  them  pecu- 
liar to  that  sea.  The  rivers  also  teem  with  fish,  particularly  those  beyond  the  34th 
degree  of  latitude. 

Like  the  other  countries  along  the  Andes,  Chili  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  metals. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  are  those  that  are  wrought.  Iron  of  excellent 
quality  is  plentiful  in  most  parts,  but  the  working  of  it  was  prohibited  to  favour  the 
trade  of  the  mother  country.  Lead  and  the  other  inferior  metals  were  neglected  by 
the  Spaniards  for  the  gold  and  silver,  and  though  the  store  of  quicksilver  is  the  most 
abundant,  the  mines  were  only  worked  as  a  royal  monopoly,  for  the  use  of  the  gold 
and  silver  mines.  Consequently  the  produce  was  much  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Of  all  the  metals  of  Chili  gold  is  the  most  copious,  and  in  some  districts 
there  is  scarcely  a  bill  which  does  not  contain  it.  It  is  also  found  in  the  sands 
of  the  plains,  and  is  washed  from  the  mountains  by  the  torrents.  Several  mines 
have  been  wrought  ever  since  the  conquest  of  the  Spaniards,  and  others  have 
been  occasionally  opened  subsequently.  It  is  also  procured,  as  in  other  places,  by 
washing  the  sands,  but  this  process  is  only  practised  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  can- 
not carry  on  the  regular  operations  of  mining.  The  quantity  of  this  metal  that  paid 
the  royal  fifth,  when  Molina  resided  in  the  country,  he  estimates  at  four  millions 
of  dollars  ;  but  a  much  greater  supply  was  actually  obtained  from  the  mines. 

The  silver  mines  of  Chili,  like  those  of  Peru  and  La  Plata,  are  found  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Andes,  and  the  great  expense  of  working  them  in  these  bleak 
and  barren  climes  has  caused  several  to  be  abandoned.  The  most  productive  were 
those  of  St.  Jago,  Aconcagua,  Coquimbo,  and  Copiapo.  In  these  pure  silver  is  fre- 
quently metwith.  The  ores  from  which  the  metal  is  obtained  are  of  various  kinds.  One 
species  found  in  the  mines  of  Uspallata,  in  the  33d  degree  of  south  latitude,  yields 
one  thirty-eighth  part  of  fine  metal.  There  are  also  two  other  kinds  of  ore  in  this 
mine,  but  they  are  not  so  rich. — Copper  has  always  been  procured  in  great  quanti- 
ties by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  ore  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
country.  Metallic  copper  is  found  in  many  of  the  provinces,  only  mineralized  with 
a  small  portion  of  sulphur,  which  the  common  process  of  roasting  expels,  and  renders 
the  metal  fit  for  use.  The  malleable  copper  is  combined  with  gold,  and  frequently 
met  with  in  the  deepest  copper  mines.  The  number  of  these  mines  is  very  great,  as 
between  the  cities  of  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo  more  than  a  thousand  have  been  opened, 
but  those  only  are  worked  in  which  the  ore  is  so  rich  as  to  yield  half  its  weight  in 
pure  metal.  The  most,  celebrated  copper-mines  in  Chili,  were  those  of  Payen,  and 
Curico.  Pieces  of  pure  copper,  from  50  to  100  pounds  weight,  were  often  found  in 
the  former,  which  has  now  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the 
native  tribes,  among  whom  it  was  situated.  In  the  latter  the  ore  consists  of  gold 
and  copper  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  quantity  of  copper  extracted  cannot 
be  correctly  ascertained.  Molina  thinks  that  100,000  quintals  were  annually  sent 
to  Spain,  much  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  about  30,000  quintals  to  Peru.  All  the  lead 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  silver,  but  it  is  too  small  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  miners,  in  a  country  where  that  metal  is  so  abundant.  The  semi-metals  are 
neglected.  Of  the  other  minerals  of  Chili,  we  have  no  particular  account,  for  the 
valuable  ones  alone  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  metropolis  of  this  country  is  St.  Jago,  or  Santiago,  situated  in  a  delightful 
valley.  Its  site  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mapocho,  in  the  midst  of  an  abundant 
country,  enjoying  a  pure  and  temperate  climate,  and  55  miles  east  of  the  port  of 
Valparaiso.  Its  distance  from  the  Andes  is  about  seven  leagues,  and  their  snow-clad 
6ummits,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  verdant  scenery  of  the  surrounding  land- 
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scape.  The  streets  are  all  wide  and  laid  out  in  straight  lines.  The  houses  consist 
of  only  one  story,  and  the  number  of  gardens  and  squares  interspersed,  gives  the  city 
a  rural  appearance.  In  the  great  square  stands  the  cathedral,  the  governor  and  the 
bishop's  palace,  the  court  of  the  royal  audiencia,  and  the  prison.  The  suburbs  are 
separated  from  the  city  by  the  river,  over  which  a  handsome  stone  bridge  has  been 
built.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  four  parish  churches,  several  convents,  and 
nunneries,  a  university,  four  colleges,  with  various  chapels,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  cathedral,  which  was  planned  and  partly  built  by  two  English- 
men, is  a  spacious  edifice,  384  feet  long.  The  mint  is  also  a  handsome  stone  struc- 
ture, erected  by  an  architect  from  Rome.  Santiago  is  not  only  the  capital  of  Chili, 
and  the  residence  of  its  primate,  but  the  emporium  of  its  commerce,  which  is 
increased  by  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  The  population  both  of  this  city  and  its  port 
has  augmented  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Santiago 
alone  is  nearly  50,000. 

Valparaiso,  which  stands  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  the  port  of 
Santiago,  originally  consisted  of  a  few  warehouses  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  the 
metropolis,  in  which  their  goods  were  collected  for  shipping  to  Callao.  But  its 
excellent  harbour  induced  foreign  vessels,  navigating  the  Pacific,  to  frequent  its  port, 
which  was  followed  by  the  merchants  building  houses  and  becoming  residents.  The 
inhabitants  are  whites,  mestizoes,  and  muiattoes,  and  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  trade. 
The  ships  from  Peru  touch  here,  and  take  in  wheat,  tallow,  leather,  cordage,  and 
dried  fruits.  The  vicinity  of  Valparaiso  is  not  so  fertile  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  both  game  and  fish  are  abundant 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  population  has  lately  increased,  and  several 
English  merchants  have  settled  there. 

Conception  is  the  second  city  in  the  dominions  of  Chili,  and  is  considered  as 
the  capital  of  the  southern  part.  It  stands  near  the  shores  of  one  of  the  finest 
bays  in  South  America,  and  was  first  built  by  Valdivia,  but  was  burnt  by  the  Aran- 
cans,  in  1554.  Soon  after  Don  Garcia  de  Mendoza  restored  the  town,  and  forti- 
fied it  so  strongly  that  it  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Indians  for  fifty  years  ;  but 
it  was  once  more  taken  and  burnt  by  them  in  1603.  The  importance  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  Spaniards  having  a  strong  place  on  the  frontier  soon  caused 
it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  was  now  rendered  invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the  Indians, 
and  increased  in  prosperity  till  1730,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  a  great  inundation  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  Being  once  more  rebuilt, 
another  earthquake,  and  a  still  greater  inundatiou  again  destroyed  it  in  1751.  The 
inhabitants  that  escaped  were  dispersed  for  several  years  ;  till  at  last  they  resolved 
to  rebuild  their  favourite  city,  and  a  site  was  chosen  in  the  valley  of  Mocha,  about 
a  league  from  its  former  situation.  The  climate  is  always  delightfully  temperate, 
and  the  city  is  erected  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  other  cities  built  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  South  American  dominions.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  13,000. 
The  bay,  near  which  Conception  stands,  is  about  10  miles  deep,  and  six  or  seven 
wide,  but  its  entrance  is  very  narrow,  the  water  smooth  and  the  anchorage  good. 
The  tide  rises  about  six  feet. 

Coquimbo,  or  La  Serena,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
near  a  fine  bay  in  the  30th  degree  of  south  latitude.  The  city  is  large  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  its  port  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  about  two  leagues  distant. 

Valdivia  stands  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  is  a  strong  military  post, 
about  the  40th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  situated  near  a  good  harbour,  formed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

A  few  articles  for  domestic  consumption  are  Manufactured  in  Chili.  They 
consist  mostly  of  coarse  cloths,  carpets.,  blankets*  hats,  saddles,  and  some  others, 
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which  are  either  used  in  tlie  country  or  exported  to  Peru.  The  inhabitants  Dear. the 
coast  are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  which  is  either  carried  on  with  Europe,  through 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  or  with  Peru,  hy  means  of  the  port  of  Callao. 

The  exports  to  this  last  place  are  principally  fruits,  preserves,  grain,  and  copper, 
to  the  annual  amount  of  700,000  piastres.  The  exports  to  Europe  are  chiefly  gold, 
silver,  copper,  vicuna  wool,  and  hides,  with  some  vegetable  products,  for  which  Chili 
receives  linens,  woollens,  hats,  mercury,  steel,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  European 
manufactures.  The  trade  has  been  supposed  to  amount  to  a  million  of  piastres. 
Between  Chili  and  La  Plata  there  is  also  a  traffic,  principally  in  exchanging  Para- 
guay tea  of  the  one  country  for  the  precious  metals  of  the  other.  A  late  traveller 
has  given  the  following  summary  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Chili :  viz. 

Piaitrea. 

P  f  Agricultural  Produce 4,000,000 

hxports    . .  ^  G^ol(|)  sih.erj  copl,erj  &c 8,000,000 

Imports  of  all  kinds    11,500,000 

These  sums  reduced  to  pounds  sterling,  are, 

For  the  total  of  the  exports ^2,600,000 

For  the  whole  of  the  imports    2,491,670 

Balance  in  favour  of  Chili j£l08,330 
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WE  have  reserved  our  observations  on  the  Government  and  Political  state  of  the 
Spanish  transatlantic  dominions  for  this  place,  instead  of  blending  them  with  the 
different  viceroyalties,  because  the  system  of  government  established  by  Spain  was 
nearly  the  same  in  all.  Some  slight  shades  of  difference  existed,  indeed,  but  they 
were  rather  exceptions  to  the  general  system,  than  modifications  of  its  principles. 
Into  the  history  of  the  Spanish  conquests  in  these  regions  it  is  not  our  province  to 
enter ;  it  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  they  were  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively 
achieved,  by  private  adventurers,  who  found  the  inhabitants  in  very  different  stages 
of  civilization.  On  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  particularly  in  Mexico,  they 
wanted  little  more  than  the  art  of  writing  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  many 
European  nations  of  that  period ;  while  in  most  of  the  lower  regions  they  had 
scarcely  taken  the  first  step  in  the  path  of  civilization.  They  merely  cultivated  a  few 
roots,  depending  for  the  remainder  of  their  subsistence  upon  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  Nature.  When  these  conquests  were  accomplished,  the  possessions 
were  united  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  not  as  a  colony,  dependant  upon  the  mother 
country,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Indies  was, 
by  a  solemn  decree  of  Charles  V.  (September  14,  1519)  made  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
Spanish  monarch.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  colonies,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  West  Indies  are  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  ;  yet  all  the  laws 
by  which  they  were  to  be  governed  emanated  from  Old  Spain  ;  and  a  most  oppres- 
sire  system  of  .government,  or  rather  despotism,  was  established,  which  has  been 
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hot  inaptly  denominated,  "a  galling  yoke,"  and  "  an  infuriated  bigotry."  Instead 
of  making  industry  the  path  to  prosperity,  and  inducing  her  subjects  to  pursue  it, 
Spain  seems  to  have  thrown  every  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  advancement, 
and  empoverished  them  without  enriching  herself.  Regulations  of  the  most  bur- 
densome nature  were  drawn  up  in  Old  Spain,  and  enforced  by  Spaniards  to  whom 
the  government  of  these  vast  and  fertile  regions  was  committed.  Their  commerce 
was  restricted  exclusively  to  Spain  and  Spanish  vessels  ;  and  death  was  the  penalty 
for  trading  with  other  nations.  Though  this  rigorous  system  was  afterwards,  in  some 
degree,  modified,  the  relief  was  partial,  and  the  restrictions  still  severe.  All  access 
to  these  transatlantic  possessions  was  long  denied  to  foreigners  ;  and  even  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  different  provinces  could  only  maintain  an  intercourse  with  each  other 
under  certain  regulations.  The  various  arts  and  manufactures  that  might  interfere 
with  those  of  Spain  were  not  permitted.  The  heaviest  penalties  were  enacted  against 
raising  flax,  hemp,  or  saffron.  The  culture  of  the  olive  and  the  grape  was  strictly 
prohibited,  unless  for  the  table,  in  climates  the  most  congenial,  except  in  Peru  and 
Chili,  where  the  difficulty  of  conveying  oil  and  wine  from  Spain  procured  a  relaxation 
of  that  interdict.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  the  olive-trees  now  springing  from  the  stumps 
to  which  they  have  been  repeatedly  reduced  by  orders  from  the  European  peninsula, 
are  striking  monuments  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  the  principles  upon  which  this 
system  was  founded.  By  its  tyrannical  and  oppressive  operation,  the  Americans 
were  obliged  to  procure  from  Old  Spain  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  and  were 
thus  rendered  entirely  dependent  upon  her  for  the  conveniencies,  as  well  as  for  the 
luxuries  of  life  (for  salt  even  was  a  royal  monopoly),  although  possessed  of  a 
country  capable  of  yielding  both  in  unlimited  profusion. 

To  these  grievous  regulations  was  added  an  odious  mode  of  taxation.  From 
the  Indians,  a  tribute,  in  the  shape  of  a  poll-tax  was  exacted,  or  a  certain  servitude 
in  the  mines,  to  perform  which,  they  were  not  only  marched  hundreds  of  leagues  from 
their  native  abodes,  but  were  transported  from  the  sultry  plains  of  the  torrid  zone, 
to  the  summits  of  the  Andes.  There,  within  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  they  were 
either  "  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  mines,  or  perished  in  an  atmospere  poisoned 
with  antimony,  under  the  diabolical  institution  of  the  mitas."  A  tenth  part  of  all 
the  produce  of  the  cultivated  lands  was  taken  under  the  denomination  of  tithes  ; 
the  alcavala,  or  tax  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  sale  or  re-sale  of 
every  thing  either  moveable  or  immoveable,  was  rigidly  exacted  ;  royal  and  muni- 
cipal duties  were  laid  on  imports,  and  on  the  tonnage,  entrance,  and  clearance  of 
every  vessel ;  a  fifth  of  the  precious  metals  was  claimed,  and  some  other  additional 
duties  were  sometimes  demanded. 

Besides  these,  there  were  stamp  duties,  licenses,  the  sale  of  offices,  of  titles,  of 
papal  bulls,  and  various  others.  As  the  Spanish  monarch  had  obtained  the  ecclesias- 
tical dominion  from  the  Pope,  he  united  in  himself  the  civil  and  religious  authority  ; 
and  a  most  oppressive  hierarchy  was  established,  with  its  numerous  train  of  offices 
and  orders,  crowned  by  the  infernal  inquisition.  All  posts  of  honour  and  profit 
were  filled  exclusively  by  natives  of  Old  Spain,  and  purchased  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
The  whole  code  of  laws  emanated  from  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  in  which  the  king 
was  always  supposed  to  be  present  ;  and  they  were  generally  administered  by  the 
governors  and  courts  of  justice  in  a  manner  fully  accordant  with  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  enacted. 

Thus  had  Spain  long  abused  her  authority  over  her  transatlantic  dominions, 
and  various  circumstances  had  contributed  to  fix  the  "  galling  yoke"  on  the  necks  of 
her  suffering  subjects,  for  three  centuries,  when  a  series  of  events  that  will  embla- 
zon the  page  of  the  future  historian,  imparted  that  impulse  to  the  South  Americans 
which  made  them  pant  for  liberty,  and  ultimately  placed  it  in  their  grasp.     Partial 
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abuses  must  exist  every  where,  but  here  the  essence  of  the  system  was  abuse.  The 
whole  was  planned  for  transferring  the  treasures  of  the  New  World  into  the  coffers  of 
the  peninsula,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  countries  whence  they 
were  drawn.  The  American  subjects  of  Spain  rose  not,  therefore,  "  against  an 
abstract  metaphysical  principle,  but  against  the  extreme  of  practical  oppression  ; 
not  against  a  power  strong  to  protect  and  to  restrain,  but  against  a  state  too  feeble 
to  render  the  issue  of  the  contest  doubtful,  though  sufficiently  obstinate  to  make  it 
long  and  tedious." 

Revolution  is  generally  the  work  of  one  class  of  the  community ;  but  here  it 
was  the  act  of  all ;  not  merely  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  but  of  the  oppressed 
against  the  oppressors  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  extent,  the  situation, 
and  the  resources  of  the  one  party,  with  the  languor  and  exhaustion  of  the  other, 
to  foresee  the  issue  of  the  contest.  The  effect  of  such  a  contrast  must  be  the  utter 
improbability  that  the  decrees  of  Madrid  will  again  be  obeyed  on  the  banks  of  the 
La  Plata,  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  the  plains  of  Bogota,  the  valley  of  Rimac,  or 
the  shores  of  theTezcuco.  What  Spain  is  at  home,  and  what  she  has  lately  ac- 
complished in  these  distant  provinces  of  her  empire,  equally  show  the  immense 
exertions  that  are  requisite  to  re-establish  her  lost  authority,  and  her  utter  inability 
to  make  them.  The  bond  between  Spain  and  her  American  possessions  is  thus  rent 
for  ever,  and  Independence  must  be  the  ultimate  result — a  result,  too,  which  every 
one  who  loves  justice,  who  values  the  happiness  of  his  species,  and  laments  the 
oppression  which  consigned  the  finest  portions  of  the  globe  to  wretchedness,  must 
anticipate  with  pleasure.  Since  it  is  the  business  of  the  geographer  to  describe 
what  is,  and  not  what  may  be,  all  definite  observations  on  the  future  governments  of 
these  wide  regions  would  be  obviously  premature.  While,  however,  we  express  our 
conviction  that  they  will  shortly  become  independent  of  Spain,  we  know  too  well, 
that  to  change  the  character  of  a  nation,  is  neither  the  effect  of  a  public  decree, 
nor  the  work  of  a  day.  Time  must  first  wave  his  broad  pinions  over  this  devoted 
land,  and  brush  away  the  contagion  which  the  tyranny  of  300  years  has  so  widely 
spread — the  human  mind  must  first  recover  from  that  state  of  ignorance  and  apathy 
into  which  it  has  been  plunged — the  mental  and  moral  faculties  must  first  regain 
their  lost  energy — more  rational  ideas  of  liberty  and  justice  must  first  be  diffused 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people — and  then,  with  the  models  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  American  States  before  them,  the  result  will  be  no  longer  doubtful. 

The  heterogeneous  population  of  these  regions  consists  of  natives  of  Old  Spain, 
Creoles,  or  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  born  in  America,  mestizoes,  mulattoes, 
slaves,  and  aborigines.  All  but  the  first  of  these,  it  has  ever  been  the  dark  and 
portentous  policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  degrade  and  depress.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  study  the  liberal  sciences  ;  their  instruction  was  limited  to  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  so  rigorous  were  the  orders  in  this  respect,  that  when  one  of  the  vice- 
roys permitted  a  nautical  school  to  be  opened  at  Buenos  Ayres,  he  incurred  the  dis-. 
pleasure  of  his  sovereign,  who  issued  a  mandate  at  the  same  time,  strictly  prohibiting1 
the  natives  from  sending  their  sons  to  Paris  to  study  chemistry,  lest  they  should 
teach  it  on  their  return.  Under  such  a  system,  liberal  knowledge  in  this  part  of  the 
world  must  necessarily  be  in  embryo,  and  the  very  seeds  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
(with  the  exception  of  Mexico)  yet  remain  unsown.  The  scattered  population,  and 
theunconnected  state  of  society,  too,  are  unfavourable  tothe  rapid  diffusion  of  general 
knowledge.  The  description  we  have  already  given  on  the  authority  of  M.  Hum- 
boldt, in  reference  to  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  dispersed  state  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  basin  of  the  Oronoco,  is  applicable  to  many  other  parts.  Subsequently 
to  the  Spanish  conquest,  numbers  of  Roman  missionaries  penetrated  among  the  bar- 
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barons  nations,  and  established  missions  in  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the  country, 
wherever  they  could  induce  a  few  of  the  natives  to  become  stationary,  and  "  live 
within  the  sound  of  the  bell."  These  missions  sometimes  include  mulattoes  as  well 
as  Indians,  but  the  latter  alone  are  compelled  to  work. 

"  In  the  missions,"  says  a  late  observer,  "  every  mulatto  who  is  not  decidedly  as 
black  as  an  African,  or  as  copper-coloured  as  an  Indian,  calls  himself  a  Spaniard,  he 
belongs  to  the  Gente  de  razoti,  the  race  endued  with  reason,  and  that  reason  some- 
times, it  must  be  admitted,  arrogant  and  indolent,  persuaded  the  whites,  and  those 
who  fancy  they  are  so,  that  to  till  the  ground  is  the  task  of  slaves,  of  poitos,  and  of 
the  native  Neophytes."  M.  Humboldt  mentions  the  mission  of  Esmeralda,  above 
the  cataracts  of  theOronoco,  as  being  so  far  from  the  other  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country,  that  the  monk  appointed  to  celebrate  mass  in  that  hamlet,  lives  at  Santa 
Barbara,  more  than  50  leagues  distant. 

In  reference  to  plains  as  fertile  as  they  are  extensive,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
provinces  of  Rio  Plata  remark,  that  "  from  one  city  to  another  there  are  hundreds 
of  leagues  lying  waste  and  uninhabited."  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  Pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Paraguay  are  covered  with  herds,  though  destitute  of  inhabi- 
tants. In  that  and  many  other  parts,  even  the  villages  are  very  few  and  insignificant. 
The  population  is  widely  spread  over  the  country,  and  is  maintained  by  estancias, 
jr  grazing  farms.  Each  of  these  includes  a  large  tract  of  ground.  The  owner  with 
his  family  resides  near  the  centre,  and  there  superintends  thepeoties,  a  kind  of  herds- 
men, whom  he  hires  to  take  care  of  his  cattle,  and  who  are  supplied  with  necessaries 
from  his  stores,  but  are  not  bound  to  him  by  any  particular  tie  beyond  a  temporary 
agreement.  Such  is  the  dispersed  state  of  man  in  many  of  these  regions,  where  his 
industry  is  seldom  visible,  except  it  be  in  his  hut,  placed  in  a  small  opening  in  the 
forest,  or  his  tent  covered  with  the  hides  of  oxen,  on  the  sea-like  Llanos. 

Natural  Cariosities  abound  in  almost  every  direction,  and  some  of  the  most 
sublime  scenes  in  Nature  are  to  be  met  with,  though  they  still  remain  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  explored.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  ones  can  be  briefly 
described.  In  the  immense  volcanic  range  of  the  Ancles,  as  well  as  in  its  lateral 
branches,  there  are  caverns  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  That  of  Guacharo,  about 
three  leagues  from  the  convent  of  Caripe,  in  the  mountains  nearly  south  of  Cumana, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  was  totally 
unknown  in  Europe,  till  lately  explored  by  M.  Humboldt.  In  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Guacharo,  the  perpendicular  rock  is  pierced  by  an  opening  about  SO 
feet  wide,  and  72  high,  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  crowned  with  trees  of  gigantic 
growth,  while  others  form  a  thick  vault  of  verdure,  and  festoons  of  creeping  plants, 
which  stretch  across  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  variegate  the  scene  by  the  beautiful  and 
vivid  tints  of  their  blossoms.  A  stream  issues  from  the  grotto,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
tropical  vegetation  not  only  adorns  the  exterior,  but  follows  the  banks  of  this  small 
river  for  forty  paces  writhin  the  vestibule  of  the  cavern.  Though  half  excluded  from 
the  light  of  day,  some  of  the  trees  were  nearly  20  feet  high.  As  this  cave  main- 
tains the  same  direction,  the  width  of  its  entrance  allows  the  light  to  penetrate  to 
the  distance  of  430  feet,  where  the  hollow  murmurs  of  multitudes  of  nocturnal  birds 
that  inhabit  its  recesses  begin  to  be  heard.  Advancing  further,  the  roof  is  found 
covered  with  their  nests.  They  are  called  Guacharoes,  and  form  a  new  species  allied 
to  the  goat-sucker.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  fowl,  with  crooked  beaks,  feathers  of 
a  dark  bluish  grey,  speckled  with  black,  while  the  head,  wings,  and  tail,  are  studded 
with  large  white  spots,  edged  with  black,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  heart.  The  spread 
of  the  wings  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half.  Their  eyes  are  too  weak  to  bear  the 
light  of  day,  so  that  they  quit  the  cavern  in  search  of  food  (which  consists  of  fruits 
and  seeds) "onlv  at  night,  and  particularly  when  the  moon  shines.  It  is  difficult  to 
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form  an  idea  of  the  horrible  noise  made  by  thousands  of  them  in  the  dark  part 
of  the  cavern.  Their  shrill  piercing  cries  strike  upon  the  vaults  of  the  rocks,  and  are 
repeated  by  the  echo,  and  when  it  ceases  for  a  few  minutes  near  the  lights,  it  is  heard 
in  more  plaintive  sounds  in  the  distant  parts.  The  Guacharoes  make  their  nests  in 
holes  in  the  roof,  which  is  pierced  like  a  sieve,  and  the  Indians  enter  their  subterra- 
nean abode  once  a  year  to  destroy  the  young  birds,  for  the  sake  of  the  fat  which  covers 
the  abdomen.  Thousands  of  them  are  then  taken,  and  the  fat  is  immediately  melted 
in  pots  of  clay,  over  brush-wood  fires  at  the  entrance.  When  cold  it  is  a  semi-liquid 
substance  called  Guacharo  butter,  free  from  smell,  and  so  pure,  that  it  will  keep  more 
than  a  year  without  being  rancid.  The  monks  purchase  it  of  the  natives  for  culinary 
purposes. 

The  cave  maintains  the  same  height  and  direction  for  about  1458  feet,  and  the 
river  that  flows  along  the  bottom  is  nearly  30  feet  wide.  Beyond  this  it  forms  a 
gmall  cascade  over  a  hill  covered  with  vegetation,  and  the  grotto  becomes  lower. 
This  mound  has  a  surface  of  black  mould,  in  which  the  seeds  accidentally  deposited 
by  the  birds  have  vegetated,  but  the  characters  of  the  plants  were  either  so  much 
changed,  or  so  imperfectly  developed,  by  the  want  of  light,  and  air,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  recognize  the  species  to  which  they  belonged.  The  stalactites  that  descend 
from  the  vault,  and  appear  like  columns  suspended  in  the  air,  display  themselves 
behind  the  vegetation,  and  have  a  very  picturesque  effect.  Beyond,  the  cries  of  the 
birds  become  more  shrill  and  piercing,  and  all  the  authority  of  the  missionary  monks, 
could  not  induce  the  Indians  to  penetrate  further  into  those  deep  recesses,  where 
they  believe  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  dwell.  The  great  singularity  of  this  grotto, 
however,  is  these  nocturnal  birds,  which  have  only  been  discovered  in  the  mountains 
of  Caripe  and  Cumanacoa. 

Among  the  sublime  scenes  of  the  Andes,  Cotopaxi  is  one  of  the  most  awful.  It 
is  situated  about  12  leagues  south-east  of  Quito,  and  is  the  highest  active  volcano 
that  has  yet  been  discovered.  Its  altitude  is  18,891  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the 
great  eruption  in  1774,  its  explosions  were  heard  at  Honda,  200  leagues  distant.  The 
scoria  and  rocks  it  has  ejected  are  sufficient  to  form  the  mass  of  a  large  mountain. 
The  summit  of  Cotopaxi  cannot  be  reached  on  account  of  the  immense  crevices 
which  form  one  of  the  features  in  the  volcanic  cones  of  the  higher  Andes.  These 
fearful  chasms  are  crossed  by  the  natives  either  by  natural  bridges,  or  pendulous 
constructions  of  their  own.  Among  the  most  sublime  of  the  first  kind,  are  the 
bridges  of  Icononzn  between  the  Magdalena  and  Santa  Fe.  They  are  situated  on  the 
west  of  Summa  Paz,  in  the  direction  of  a  small  river  that  rises  in  that  mountain. 
The  crevice  of  Icononzo  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  convulsion  of  Nature,  which 
tore  one  part  of  the  mountain  from  the  other,  and  through  this  a  torrent  rolls.  Over  it, 
and  about  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  highest  bridge  is  formed.  It  con- 
sists of  a  single  rock,  joining  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chasm  like  an  arch,  and  is  seven 
or  eight  feet  thick,  nearly  40  feet  broad,  and  more  than  50  long.  About  60  feet 
below  this,  and  rather  on  one  side  of  it,  is  the  second  bridge,  composed  of  three  enor- 
mous masses  of  rock,  which  have  apparently  fallen  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
chasm,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  block  forms  a  key  to  the  other  two.  A 
hole  allows  the  water  below  to  be  seen,  and  numerous  nocturnal  birds  are  observed 
hovering  over  its  surface,  though  the  depth  is  so  great  that  the  sides  of  the  chasm 
cannot  be  perceived.  The  lower  bridge,  however,  is  approached  with  difficulty,  as 
the  narrow  path  winds  along  the  brink  of  the  chasm. 

In  the  general  description  of  the  Andes  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  pendu- 
lous bridges  formed  by  the  natives  for  crossing  these  frightful  creviexs,  and  given  a 
plate  of  that  of  Penipe  (see  page  575.)  They  are  composed  of  the  fibres  of  some  equi- 
noctial plants,  made  into  ropes,  and  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  opening.   These  are 
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joined  together  by  others  that  cross  them,  and  are  covered  with  the  branches  of  trees 
and  various  light  materials.  Over  these  frail  and  tremulous  passages  the  natives  carry 
travellers  seated  in  a  chair  attached  to  their  backs.  In  these  perilous  undertakings 
they  move  with  a  quick  and  steady  step,  but  when  they  reach  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  the  oscillation  often  becomes  so  great,  that  were  they  to  stop,  the  carrier  and 
his  burden  would  be  precipitated  into  the  gulf,  and  inevitable  destruction  must  ensue. 
A  bridge  of  this  kind  crosses  the  Rio  Desaguadero,  which  flows  from  the  lake  Titi- 
caca.  The  stream  is  between  80  and  100  yards  broad,  and  the  bridge  was  first  thrown 
over  it  by  the  command  of  Capac  Yupanqiu,  the  fifth  Inca  of  Peru,  for  the  purpose 
of  marching  his  army  across,  for  the  conquest  of  Charcas.  He  ordered  four  cables 
to  be  made  of  the  long  grass  that  grows  in  the  high  Paramos  or  deserts  of  the  Andes. 
Two  of  these  were  stretched  tight  over  the  river,  and  bundles  of  dry  rushes  from  the 
borders  of  the  lake  laid  upon  them,  and  fastened  together.  After  this  the  other  cables 
were  placed  over  them,  and  fresh  bundles  of  rushes,  as  before ;  and  across  this  he 
marched  his  army  in  safety.  A  law  was  made  by  the  Inca  requiring  the  bridge  to 
be  repaired  every  six  months  ;  and  it  has  since  been  kept  up  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  other  places  a  different  mode  of  passing  the  rivers  has  been  adopted  where 
the  torrents  are  so  rapid  as  not  to  allow  of  permanent  bridges.  Several  pieces  of 
strong  leather  are  twisted  into  a  rope,  which  is  fastened  above  the  nigher  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  carried  across  to  the  other  side,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  surface 
of  the  water  of  about  fifteen  degrees.  The  traveller  being  suspended  from  the  upper 
end  of  this  rope  by  a  slide,  and  a  cord  tied  round  his  waist,  held  by  a  man  on  the 
bank,  to  regulate  his  motion,  or  draw  him  from  the  river  in  case  of  accident,  he 
descends  rapidly  to  the  opposite  bank. 

Volcanoes  and  chasms,  however,  are  not  the  only  sublime  physical  phenomena 
that  arrest  the  attention  of  the  adventurous  traveller.  Magnificent  cataracts  are 
frequently  met  with,  and  that  of  Tequendama,  near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  It  is  by  this  cataract  that  the  river  Funza, 
which  rises  in  the  higher  Andes,  and  waters  the  plain  of  Bogota,  joins  the  Magde- 
lena.  After  receiving  the  waters  of  several  small  streams,  the  Funza  is  about  140 
feet  broad,  at  a  short  distance  above  the  fall,  but  on  approaching  the  crevice  through 
which  it  is  finally  precipitated,  its  breadth  is  contracted  to  thirty-five  feet.  With  the 
accumulated  force  produced  by  this  contraction,  it  rushes  down  a  perpendicular  rock 
600  feet  deep,  into  a  dark  and  unfathomable  gulf,  and  afterwards  continues  its  rapid 
course  till  it  joins  the  Magdelena.  The  face  of  the  rock  that  bounds  the  plain  of 
Santa  Bogota  is  very  steep,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  water,  the  deafening  noise  of  the 
fall,  and  the  dense  mass  of  vapour,  all  make  it  impossible  to  approach  within  a  100 
yards  of  the  gulf.  The  loneliness  of  the  spot,  the  tremendous  noise  of  the  water^and 
the  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  render  this  situation  one  of  the  most  romantic  in  the 
Andes.  The  whole  plain  of  Santa  Bogota  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been 
the  bed  of  a  lake,  and  the  cataract  of  Tequendama  is  the  opening  effected  by  some 
convulsion  of  Nature  by  which  it  was  drained.  This,  too,  corresponds  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants. 

Many  other  falls  are  met  with  in  this  mountainous  region,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
small  river  Pusambio,  which  is  near  the  volcano  of  Purace.  This  river  has  three 
considerable  cataracts,  one  of  which  is  nearly  400  feet.  After  this  it  joins  the  Cauca. 
In  addition  to  the  falls,  its  water  is  warm  towards  its  source,  and  so^  acid,  that  it 
destroys  the  fish  in  the  Cauca,  for  more  than  four  leagues  below  its  junction  with 
that  river. 

The  lake  of  Guatavia  may  likewise  be  considered  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe.  It  is  situated  north  of  the  capital,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Zipaquira  mountains,  in  a  solitary  spot  8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  occu- 
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pies  the  bottom  of  a  deep  oval,  and  flights  of  steps,  cut  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
lead  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  They  appear  to  have  been  designed  for  some  religious 
purpose  among  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  country.  A  report  being  circulated  that 
treasures  were  thrown  into  this  lake,  the  Spaniards,  when  they  conquered  this 
kingdom,  attempted  to  drain  it,  by  cutting  a  canal  through  the  mountains  that 
form  its  banks,  but  they  abandoned  the  undertaking  when  they  were  at  little  more 
than  half  the  required  depth.  The  road  from  Riobamba  to  Cuenca  runs  over  the 
place  where  the  parallel  ridges  of  tht  Andts  unite  on  the  borders  of  Peru,  and  are 
more  than  13,120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  midst  of  this  road  is 
a  marshy  plain,  intersected  by  the  remains  of  a  causeway  lined  with  free-stone,  and 
constructed  by  order  of  the  Incas.  Near  it,  and  13,360  feet  in  elevation,  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  one  of  the  mountain  palaces,  or  tambos  of  the  Incas.  Several  tumuli  are 
also  met  with  near  the  remains  of  the  tambos,  and  many  of  great  size  are  still  found 
on  the  elevated  plains  of  this  and  other  parts  of  New  Granada. 

Another  curiosity,  but  of  a  different  description,  was  seen  by  M.  Humboldt  when 
he  visited  the  peninsula  of  Aaya,  on  the  coast  of  Cumana.  He  observed  a  spring  of 
naptha  rising  under  the  sea,  the  smell  of  which  was  perceptible  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore.  Respecting  this,  he  says,  "  You  must  wade  into  thesea  up  to  the  waist 
to  examine  this  interesting  phenomenon.  The  waters  are  covered  with  Zostera,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  extensive  bank  of  weeds  (d'herbes)  we  distinguished  a  free 
and  circular  spot  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  swam  a  few  scattered  masses  of 
ulva  lactuca.  Here  the  springs  are  found.  The  bottom  of  the  gulf  is  covered  with 
sand,  and  the  petroleum, which,  from  its  transparency  anditsyellow  colour,  resembles 
the  real  naptha,  rises  in  jets,  accompanied  by  air  bubbles.  On  treading  down  the 
bottom  with  the  foot,  we  perceive  that  these  little  springs  change  their  place.  The 
naptha  covers  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  distance." 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  southern  parts  of  these  dominions  have 
been  named  a  bridge  over  the  river  Mendoza,  in  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  and 
also  a  large  mass  of  native  iron  weighing  more  than  114  quintals.  It  lies  on  a 
sandy  plain  in  the  province  of  Choco,  and  is  quite  malleable. — Estalla  mentions  a 
curious  volcano,  near  Jujuy,  which  may  be  denominated  the  palace  of  Eolus,  where 
the  winds  are  imprisoned,  and  whence  they  rush  with  such  force  as  to  be  troublesome 
to  those  who  pass  near  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordova,  a  noise  like  thunder 
is  frequently  heard  among  the  rocks,  which  seems  to  arise  from  the  air  that  is  pent 
up  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains,  making  its  escape  by  the  power  of  its  elasticity. 
Sounds  are  likewise  heard  beneath  that  city,  which  are  supposed  to  proceed  from  sub- 
terranean winds.  An  air  volcano,  observed  by  M.  Humbolt,  and  the  gymnotus,  cr 
electrical  eel,  already  mentioned,  must  also  be  classed  among  the  natural  curiosities 
of  these  regions. 

ISLANDS. 

Various  Islands  belong  to  Spanish  America;  but  few  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  particular  description.  Some,  however,  are  exceptions  to  this 
observation,  and  shall  be  briefly  noticed.  Off  the  northern  coast  are  the  islands  of 
Margarita,  Cubagua,  and  Tortuga. 

Margarita  lies  off  the  coast  of  Cumana,  and  forms  a  separate  province  in  the 
Captain  Generalship  of  Caraccas.  It  is  about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  in  1807,  it  contained  16,200  persons,  about  half  of  whom  were  whites,  the  others 
being  mulattoes,  Indians,  and  slaves.  The  pearls  found  on  the  coast  of  Margarita 
and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cubagua,  soon  rendered  it  famous,  and  the  fishery 
was  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  a  vast  number  of  Indians,  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  undertaking.     The  soil  of  the  island  is  principally  arid  and  barren,  and  its  pro- 
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dace  scarcely  adequate  to  its  own  consumption.  It  yields  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa, 
maize,  cassava,  and  bananas,  with  most  of  the  products  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
the  dryness  of  the  soil  causes  the  crops  to  be  very  scanty.  Goats,  sheep,  and  poultry 
are  numerous  ;  fish  is  very  plentiful,  and  living  cheap.  This  island  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  an  istlunus  not  more  than  100  paces  broad,  and 
in  some  parts  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  point  is 
about  2Q00  feet,  and  is  an  important  landmark  in  navigating  these  seas.  The  cli- 
mate of  Margarita  is  salubrious,  and  persons  go  thither  for  the  restoration  of  their 
health,  both  from  the  humid  parts  of  Trinidad  and  from  the  continent.  The  capital 
is  Assencion,  or  Assumption,  which  is  a  small  town  situated  near  the  centre.  The 
governor  resides  there,  and  besides  his  palace,  there  are  two  churches  and  a  convent. 
Margarita  has  also  three  ports,  the  principal  of  which  is  Pampatar,  on  the  south- 
east coast.  It  has  a  large  and  safe  harbour,  in  which  vessels  are  protected  from  all 
winds.  Pueblo  de  la  Mar  is  another  port,  or  rather  roadstead,  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  former,  but  it  has  little  trade.  Pueblo  del  Norte,  situated  on  the  northern 
shore,  is  the  third  port,  the  entrance  of  which  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  coral  reef. 
The  pearl-fishery  was  lately  carried  on  at  the  little  island  of  Coche,  but  it  produced 
only  a  few  pearls  of  inferior  quality.  Cubagua  is  a  small  island  between  Margarita 
and  the  coast,  and  was  once  famous  for  its  pearl  fishery  ;  but  since  the  banks  were 
exhausted  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  is  now  uninhabited.  It  abounds  with  small 
deer,  which  the  Guayqueria  Indians  sometimes  limit.  Tortuga,  or  Tartuga-Salada, 
is  situated  nearly  50  miles  west  of  Margarita.  It  is  above  30  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  full  of  salt-ponds.  The  southern  part  has  some  springs  of  fresh  water,  and 
is  covered  with  trees,  but  all  the  rest  is  barren. — The  other  islands  on  this  coast  are 
mere  rocks,  and  uninhabited  except  by  goats  and  lizards. 

Having  passed  Triuidad,  which  now  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  several  islands 
are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Oronoco,  and  are  peopled  by  warlike  Guaraones, 
who  will  be  described  among  the  native  tribes.  No  other  island  of  consequence 
occurs  on  the  coast  of  Spanish  South  America,  till  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  La 
Plata,  where  the  isle  of  Lobos,  or  wolves,  is  situated  about  the  35th  degree  of  south 
latitude.  It  is  but  small,  and  is  principally  noted  for  its  sea-wolves  and  other 
marine  animals.  The  Falkland  Islands,  or  Mallouines,  are  situated  east  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  and  were  taken  possession  of  by  Commodore  Byron,  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  in  1764  ;  but  they  were  ceded  to  Spain  about  ten  years 
afterwards.  Both  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  inhospitable  as  nearly  to  render  them 
unfit  for  the  residence  of  man.  The  Spaniards,  however,  have  maintained  a  fort 
and  barracks  on  the  most  eastern  island,  which  they  have  appropriated  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  male  convicts,  from  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres,  who  are  sent  there  for 
life,  and  supplied  with  provisions  at  stated  seasons,  but  no  woman  is  allowed  to 
accompany  them. 

Islands  abound  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  western  coasts  of  Chili ;  most  of 
which  are  generally  included  in  the  archipelagoes  of  Chiloe  and  Chonos.  The  first 
embraces  all  those  in  the  great  bay  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Chili ;  and  are 
47  in  nuinher,  lying  between  Cape  Capitanes  and  Quillan.  Thirty-two  of  these 
islands  have  been  peopled  by  Spaniards  or  Indians  ;  the  remainder  are  uninhabited. 
All  the  islands  of  this  group  lie  contiguous  to  each  other ;  and  that  of  Chiloe,  from 
which  the  whole  cluster  is  named,  is  only  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  narrow 
channel,  the  northern  part  of  which  does  not  exceed  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  about 
120  miles  long,  and  60  at  its  extreme  breadth.  Some  of  the  others  are  from  30  to 
40  miles  in  length  ;  but  many  of  them  are  very  small. 

The  main  island  stretches  nearly  parallel  to  the  Chilian  coast,  and  navigation 
becomes  dangerous  in  the  narrowest'part  of  the  strait,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the 
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current  between  the  Pacific  and  the  gulf.  The  land  in  most  of  these  islands  is  moun- 
tainous, and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  nearly  impenetrable  thickets.  The  rains  are 
almost  incessant,  and  it  is  only  in  the  autumn  that  the  inhabitants  enjoy  fifteen  or 
twenty  dry  days  in  succession.  It  sometimes  rains  for  a  month  without  intermis- 
sion, and  this  rain  is  frequently  accompanied  with  violent  hurricanes  that  tear  up 
the  largest  trees,  and  endanger  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  Thunder  and 
lightning,  however,  are  seldom  experienced.  The  climate  is,  therefore,  so  moist, 
that  grain  and  fruits  do  not  come  to  the  same  perfection  as  upon  the  v>pposite  conti- 
nent. Barley,  beans,  flax,  and  potatoes  grow  very  well,  and  the  vegetable  products 
are  generally  adequate  to  the  supply  of  their  wants.  Wood  is  abundant,  and  well 
adapted  for  all  useful  purposes.  It  likewise  forms  one  of  their  chief  exports.  Horses 
and  cattle  are  less  numerous  than  in  Chili.  They  have  not  any  mules,  and  asses  die 
soon  after  being  transported  to  these  islands.  The  domestic  animals  found  in  the 
greatest  numbers  are  pigs  and  sheep  ;  while  those  that  range  through  the  woods 
and  recesses,  are  principally  deer,  otters,  and  black  foxes.  Both  domestic  fowl  and 
game  are  abundant ;  and  the  waters  swarm  with  fish. 

This  group  was  first  discovered  by  Don  Garcia  de  Mendoza,  in  his  march  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Chili ;  and  the  conquest  was  undertaken  in  15(53,  by  Don 
Martin  Ruiz  Gamboa,  with  60  men,  a  task  which  he  accomplished,  though  the  in- 
habitants then  amounted  to  as  many  thousands.  The  Chilotes  are  descendants  of 
the  Chilians  of  the  opposite  continent,  but,  far  from  inheriting  their  warlike  pro- 
pensities, they  are  ingenious,  timid,  and  docile  ;  expert  in  all  common  trades  and 
manufactures,  and  are  reckoned  the  best  sailors  in  South  America.  Their  barks  are 
numerous  ;  and  though  only  made  of  a  few  planks  sewed  together,  and  calked  with 
moss,  they  undertake  voyages  as  far  as  Conception  in  them.  The  Indians  who 
dwell  in  this  group  alone,  have  been  estimated  at  eleven  or  twelve  thousand,  and 
the  Spaniards,  or  those  of  Spanish  descent,  at  an  equal  number.  The  commerce 
of  the  archipelago,  independently  of  the  native  barks,  is  principally  carried  on  by  a 
few  vessels  from  Peru  and  Chili,  which  exchange  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  sugar, 
Paraguay  tea,  salt,  and  European  goods,  for  red  cedar  and  other  kinds  of  timber, 
hams,  dried  and  salt-fish,  toys,  ambergris,  and  a  sort  of  cloak  manufactured  by  the 
Indians. 

San  Carlos,  on  the  Bahia  del  Rey,  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  group,  con- 
taining more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  and 
council ;  and  has  a  good  harbour,  but  is  exposed  to  the  dreadful  hurricanes  which 
sweep  over  these  insular  regions. — Castro  was  considered  as  the  capital  of  this  group, 
but  the  public  functionaries  now  reside  at  San  Carlos  on  account  of  its  harbour.  It 
is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  and  the  houses,  as  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  archipelago,  are  built  of  wood.  The  population  is  small.  It  has  a 
church  and  two  convents,  though  not  more  than  two  or  three  monks  reside  at  each. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  the  island  as  well  as  on  the  main  land. — Most  of  the 
other  islands  have  each  a  settlement,  and  a  missionary  church,  except  Quinchuan, 
which  has  six ;  Letnui  and  Llachi,  have  each  four ;  and  Calbuco  three. 

South  of  the  islands  of  Chiloe,  the  Archipelago  of  Chonos  or  Guaytecas,  like 
the  former,  lies  in  a  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  ocean.  They  are  included  by  the  Spaniards 
with  the  other  islands  in  the  province  of  Chiloe,  although  most  of  them  are  merely 
naked  rocks.  Some,  however,  afford  good  pasturage,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
jacent archipelago  go  there  periodically  with  their  cattle  to  graze. 

A  number  of  rocky  islands  are  also  scattered  along  the  coast,  from  the  northern 
part  of  Chiloe,  to  the  gulf  of  Panama,  but  none  of  them  require  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  islands  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  are  110  leagues  from  the  shores 
of  Chili,  and  in  33°  40'  south  latitude,  are  more  noted.     They  were  discovered  in 
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1563,  by  the  Spanish  Captain  whose  name  they  bear.  The  largest 'of  these,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  properly  called  by  that  name.  It  is  the  nearest  to  the  continent, 
and  was  represented  by  the  early  navigators,  as  an  earthly  paradise.  It  was  at  a 
bay  in  the  southern  part  where  Lord  Anson  landed  his  diseased  crew.  The 
island  is  about  four  leagues  long,  and  two  broad.  The  northern  part  is  precipitous 
and  covered  with  several  kinds  of  excellent  wood  ;  but  in  the  southern,  the  soil 
is  dry,  stony,  and  destitute  of  trees.  As  this  island  was  a  convenient  place  of 
refreshment  for  vessels  navigating  the  Pacific,  and  especially  such  as  were  cruizing 
against  the  trade'of  Peru  and  Chili,  the  Spaniards  formed  a  regular  settlement,  at 
the  port  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  north-west  coast,  in  1750.  They  have  a  guard- 
house and  battery  there.  The  village,  which  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  contains 
about  40  houses,  and  many  others  are  dispersed  over  the  island.  The  Climate  is 
mild,  and  grapes,  almonds,  figs,  cherries,  and  plums,  with  several  other  fruits  and 
vegetables,  flourish.  The  coast  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  The  other  islands 
are  situated  on  the  west  of  this,  and  are  uninhabited. — Juan  Fernandez  is  cele- 
brated as  having  for  several  years  been  the  solitary  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk, 
a  Scotch  sailor,  and  afterwards  of  a  Musquito  Indian,  from  whose  adventures  De 
Foe  wrote  the  popular  novel  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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THOSE  immense  territories  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  southern  peninsula 
of  the  New  World,  have  long  been  designated  by  the  title  of  Brazil.  It  was  at  first 
only  applied  to  a  small  province  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazons,  but  its 
import  was  gradually  expanded  till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  their  continental  pos- 
sessions south  of  that  river.  These  dominions,  which  rival  the  great  empires  of 
antiquity  in  extent,  occupy  most  of  the  eastern  and  central  regions  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  stretch  from  about  six  degrees  of  north,  to  thirty-four  of  south  latitude; 
thus  spreading  from  north  to  south  through  forty  degrees.  Their  greatest  breadth 
from  Cape  St.  Augustine  to  port  Abuna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Madeira,  is 
nearly  30  degrees.  Towards  the  south,  the  ocean  and  the  western  boundary  ap- 
proximate to  each  other,  and  contract  the  limits  to  a  much  narrower  space. 

As  Monte  Video  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  the  natural  geogra- 
phical Boundaries  of  Brazil  may  be  considered  as  the  Maranon  and  the  Atlantic 
on  the  north  ;  the  La  Plata  on  the  south  ;  the  Ocean  on  the  east ;  and  the  river 
Madeira  flowing  towards  the  north,  with  the  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  running  souths 
which  separate  it  from  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  west.  This  natural  line  of 
demarkation  on  the  north  divides  the  two  great  provinces  of  Solimoes  and  Guiana, 
(which  lie  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Maranon,  and  are  subordinate  to  the  governor  of 
Para)  from  the  other  provinces  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Brazil.  The  territorial 
Extent  of  these  dominions  is  about  two  millions  of  square  miles;  but  a  great  part 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes,  who  wander  about  the  forests  and 
savannas  nearly  in  a  state  of  Nature.  The  population  also  includes  a  great  number 
of  slaves,  as  well  as  Europeans  and  their  descendants ;  but,  with  such  scattered 
elements,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  correctly.  It  is  thought 
they  do  not  exceed  two  millions,  or  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Admiral  Cabral  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  discoverer  of  this  part  of 
the  Western  hemisphere,  with  which  he  fell  in,  by  accident,  on  the  22d  of  Apr:!, 
1500,  as  he  was  conducting  a  fleet  to  India.  A  Spanish  pilot,  however,  named 
Pinzon,  who  had  previously  accompanied  Columbus  to  the  New  World,  reached  the 
same  coast  in  eight  degrees  of  south  latitude,  on  the  26th  of  the  preceding  January. 
After  coasting  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Oronoco,  Pinzon  returned  to  Europe,  with- 
out any  apparent  advantage   resulting  from  the  expedition.     The  king  of  Portugal 
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being  desirous  of  having-  this  part  of  America  further  explored,  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition for  that  purpose,  and  gave  the  command  to  one  Coelho,  who  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil  in  the  4th  degree  of  latitude,  in  1503,  and  sailed  along  the  shore 
from  that  point  to  Cape  Virgins,  near  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  taking 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and  erecting  stone  pillars, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal,  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  on  the  coast.  His 
Castilian  majesty,  being  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  empire 
in  these  southern  regions,  sent  Juan  Dias  de  Solis,  in  1509,  to  take  possession  of  the 
newly-discovered  countries  ;  and  the  celebrated  pilot  Pinzon  is  supposed  to  have 
accompanied  him.  They  erected  crosses  on  many  parts  of  the  coast ;  but  the  king 
of  Portugal  remonstrated  against  this  procedure  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  right, 
according  to  the  division  which  Pope  Alexander  VI.  had  artfully  made  between 
those  two  potentates.  This  arbitary  partition  of  unknown  lands,  when  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  present  state  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  New  World,  by 
these  two  powers,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  deepest  regret.  Instead  of  that  fostering 
care  which  gives  scope  to  industry  and  impetus  to  talent,  they  have  been  abandoned 
to  the  benumbing  influence  of  Monkish  zeal  and  national  jealousy,  which,  by  de- 
stroying agricultural,  commercial,  and  scientific  enterprise,  effectually  paralizes  all 
the  best  efforts  of  man.  Thus  Nature  still  reigns  almost  uncontrouled  in  these 
prolific  and  majestic  regions. 

Solis  discovered  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  He  was  also  sent  out  a  second  time,  by  the 
king  of  Castile,  in  1515,  and  was  lost  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Christovam  Jacques 
was  employed  by  the  court  of  Portugal,  in  1516,  to  establish  a  factory  upon  the 
channel  which  separates  the  Island  of  Itamaiaca  from  the  continent,  to  facilitate 
the  exportation  of  Brazil-wood,  and  to  prevent  other  nations  from  participating  in 
these  advantages.  From  this  time,  Portuguese  ships  frequented  the  coast  of  South 
America  for  obtaining  that  commodity.  One  of  these  vessels  brought  intelligence 
that  the  Spaniards  were  forming  colonies  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  king  John, 
wishing  that  river  to  become  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  crowns, 
sent  an  armament,  in  1531,  under  the  command  of  Martini  Affonso  de  Souza,  with 
orders  to  erect  forts  and  distribute  lands  to  those  who  wished  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  country.  The  fleet  first  entered  All  Saints'  Bay,  where  he  found  two  French 
ships,  which  he  captured.  He  afterwards  sailed  to  the  south  and  discovered  the  bay 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  first  of  January,  1532.  Though  the  country  had  been  known 
to  the  Portuguese  and  claimed  by  them  for  32  years,  very  feeble  attempts  had  yet 
been  made  for  its  colonization  ;  but  the  endeavours  of  French  merchants  to  form 
settlements,  with  the  Colonies  which  the  Spaniards  were  promoting  on  the  river 
Paraguay,  at  last  induced  king  John  to  determine  on  peopling  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. To  favour  this  project,  he  divided  the  coast  into  portions  of  50  leagues  each, 
which  he  called  Capitanies  (captaincies)  and  bestowed  them  on  individuals  who 
were  distinguished  by  their  services  to  the  crown.  These  were  to  have  an  uncon- 
trouled dominion  over  those  royal  donations,  and  to  colonize  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. As  the  power  of  the  captains  was  thus  made  arbitrary,  and  the  colonists  who 
went  out  were  naturally  of  the  most  unruly  class,  frequent  complaints  reached  the 
ear  of  the  sovereign,  and  he  revoked  the  royal  grant,  about  seventeen  years  after  it 
had  been  bestowed.  A  governor  general  of" Brazil  was  at  the  same  time  appointed, 
who  arrived  at  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in  April  1549,  with  instructions  to  build  a 
city,  and  call  it  St.  Salvador.  With  the  mother  country,  this  colony  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in  1580,  for  nearly  60  years.  During  this  period 
the  Dutch,  being  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  invaded  Brazil,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  Pernambuco,  in  1630,  and  ultimately  of  the  whole  country,   from  the 
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great  river  of  St.  Francisco  to  Maranham,  which  they  retained  till  1564.  Just 
before  Brazil  reverted  to  the  Portuguese  dominion,  Philip  conferred  the  title  of  viceroy 
on  the  governor-general  of  Bahia;  but  Don  Joseph  I.  transferred  the  seat  of  the  vice- 
regal government  from  Bahia  to  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1773.  The  ascendency  of  the 
French  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  the  measures  pursued  by  Buonaparte  to 
annihiliate  if  possible  the  commerce  of  England,  placed  the  government  of  Portu- 
gal in  very  precarious  circumstances.  Their  compliance  with  his  requisitions  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  maritime  power  of  Britain  ;  and  their  unwillingness  to 
do  this  caused  a  French  army  to  invade  the  country,  and  inarch  towards  the  capital. 
An  English  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  that  time  block- 
aded the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  On  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  royal  family 
and  court  availed  themselves  of  the  advantage  this  circumstance  afforded,  and 
with  the  public  archives  and  treasures  embarked  for  Brazil,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  ships,  sailed  from  Europe,  on  the  19th  November,  1807, 
arriving  at  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  on  the  19th  of  the  following  January.  The  court 
soon  after  removed  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  from  that  time  became  the  seat  of  the 
Portuguese  government.  The  appellation  of  viceroy  was  then  extinct,  and  Don 
John  IV.  conferred  the  title  of  Prince  of  Brazil  on  his  eldest  son.  This  continued 
till  the  17th  of  December,  1815,  when  the  Prince  Regent  (now  Don  John  VI.)  raised 
that  country  into  a  kingdom. 

Brazil  is  divided  into  twenty-two  provinces,  including  those  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Maranon.     They  are, 


Guiana 

Para 

Maranham 

Siara 

Rio  Grande,  North 


Matto  Grosso 

Parana 

Uruguay 


Maratime  Provinces. 

Parahiba 

Pernambuco" 

Seregipe  d'El  Rey 

Bahia 

Porto  Seguro 

Interior  Provinces. 

Solimoes 
Piauhy 


Espirito  Santo 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
St.  Paulo 
St.  Catharina 
Rio  Grande,  South. 


Minas  Geraes 
Goyaz. 


From  the  estuary  of  the  Maranon,  to  that  of  the  La  Plata,  the  extent  of  coast 
is  immense  ;  but  the  whole  Outlines  are  singularly  deficient  in  Capes  and  Bays. 
For  more  than  fifteen  degrees  from  point  Tijioca  to  Cape  St.  Roque,  the  shore  runs 
nearly  east  and  west,  without  a  promontory,  and  with  scarcely  an  inlet,  except  the 
bay  on  which  the  town  of  Maranham  stands.  From  Cape  St.  Roque  to  Cape 
Augustine,  it  is  nearly  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south,  for  about  four  degrees. 
After  passing  this  last  Cape,  it  winds  to  the  south-west,  and  forms  a  large  sweep 
before  it  reaches  Cape  Frio,  about  the  23d  degree  of  south  latitude  ;  and  the  only 
objects  in  this  extent  worth  notice,  are  the  small  promontory  upon  which  Bahia 
stands,  and  the  bay  on  the  west  of  that  town.  South  of  Cape  Frio,  the  coast  at 
first  runs  nearly  west,  till  it  passes  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  afterwards  inclines 
towards  the  south-west,  to  the  north  of  the  La  Plata,  without  any  marked  feature 
in  its  outline. 

The  aspect  of  Brazil,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  is  rough  and  unequal ;  but  on 
a  nearer  approach  no  scenery  can  be  more  picturesque  and  romantic.  The  coast 
frequently  presents  an  appearance  of  rugged  mountains,  through  every  opening  of 
which  accumulated  Alpine  tracts  are  seen  stretching  into  the  interior.  Tremendous 
precipices  characterise  the  apertures  of  the  nearer  mountains.    Snowy  clouds  occa- 
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sionally  obscure  the  contracted  vallies,  as  they  rest  in  detached  and  airy  vapours 
around  the  peaks,  whilst  the  summits  and  other  parts  are  brightened  by  the  purest 
atmosphere,  and  displayed  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  tropical  sun.  These  scenes  give 
the  European  traveller  a  foretaste  of  the  peculiar  magnificence  with  which  Nature 
displays  herself  in  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the  New  World.  The  general  surface  of 
Brazil  is  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  vallies  are  adorned  with 
never-failing  verdure,  and  the  mountains  enveloped  in  forests  of  the  most  gigantic 
description.  The  land  gradually  rises  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast,  till  it  reaches  the 
height  of  5000  or  6000  feet  in  the  interior  ;  which  not  only  diversifies  the  surface,  but 
modifies  the  temperature,  and  causes  the  soiL  to  produce  all  the  vegetables  of  the  tem- 
perate, as  well  as  of  the  torrid,  zone.  A  finer  country  than  Brazil  ;  one  blessed  with  a 
more  genial  climate,or  possessing  a  more  fruitful  soil ;  one  more  happily  diversified  with 
wood  and  water,  intersected  with  navigable  rivers,  or  richer  in  mineral  treasures,  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  globe.  In  the  interior,  however, 
a  wide  sandy  plain,  known  by  the  name  of  Campos  Parexis,  stretches  for  several 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  is  often  wrought  by  the  wind  into  an  undulating  and  waving 
surface,  while  many  of  the  other  tracts  are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  forests, 
in  which  the  trees  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  the  interstices  so 
filled  with  shrubs  and  creeping  plants,  as  frequently  to  render  them  altogether  im- 
penetrable. These  plants  ascend  the  highest  trees,  and  shooting  their  flexible 
stems  above  their  tops,  descend,  and  lay  hold  of  the  other  trees  ;  or,  reaching  the 
ground,  take  fresh  root,  and  commence  a  new  ascent ;  thus  matting  the  whole  into 
a  kind  of  net-work,  not  only  impassable  by  man,  but  impervious  to  beasts  of  prey. 
Many  of  these  trees  and  plants  being  adorned  with  blossoms  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds,  and  mingled  with  leaves  of  the  brightest  green,  impart  to  the  forests  of  those 
regions  a  splendour  unparalleled  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Near  the  confines  of  the  Campos  Parexis  the  ground  rises  first  into  hills,  and 
then  into  chaius  of  Mountains,  which  are  generally  considered  as  the  highest  in 
Brazil,  and  are  supposed  to  extend  over  a  space  of  more  than  200  leagues.  It  is 
in  these  elevated  districts  that  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Maranon,  the  Paraguay, 
aud  the  other  great  rivers  that  ultimately  terminate  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  part 
derive  their  supplies.  A  group  of  metallic  mountains  also  rises  on  the  north  of 
Rio  Janeiro,  amidst  the  sources  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  St.  Francisco,  the  Pa- 
rana, and  the  Tucantines.  From  this  nucleus  various  branches  diverge.  One  of 
them,  under  the  appellation  of  Cerro  do  Frio,  stretches  to  the  cape  of  that  name ; 
another  extends  towards  the  south,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast;  while  a  third  bends 
towards  the  great  chain,  and  separates  the  waters  that  swell  the  Parana  and  Paraguay 
on  the  one  hand,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Amazons  on  the  other.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  interior  of  this  country,  no  very  specific 
account  can  be  given  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  chains  ;  nor  can  this  be  of 
much  importance  in  a  wilderness  inhabited  only  by  savages. 

One  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  Brazil  are  the  numerous  Rivers  with 
which  it  is  intersected  in  almost  every  direction.  Compared  to  many  of  these,  the 
most  celebrated  streams  of  Europe  are  mere  rivulets.  The  great  Madeira  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  large  rivers  that  rise  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  on 
the  borders  of  Peru.  These  flow  towards  the  north  and  north-east,  and  unite  before 
they  arrive  at  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude.  After  this  their  confluent  waters 
are  impeded  by  several  magnificent  falls  before  they  reach  the  more  level  regions. 
The  Madeira  then  rolls  on  a  vast  body  of  water  till  it  joins  the  Maranon,  afte 
a  course  of  nearly  2000  miles;  for.  a  great  part  of  which  it  forms  the  noi'th-wesl 
boundary  of  the  Brazilian  dominions.  Its  name  of  Rio  Madeira,  or  Wood  River, 
is  derived  from  the  quantity  of  timber  washed  down  by  its  current. 
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Nearly  parallel  to  the  Madeira,  and  a  few  degrees  further  east,  the  Topayjos 
rises  in  the  district  of  Cuiaba,  in  the  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  flows  north 
through  a  space  of  BOO  miles,  till  it  joins  the  Maranon,  nearly  300  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Madeira.  The  Xingui  rises  in  the  same  district  with  the  Topayjos, 
to  which  it  runs  nearly  parallel,  till  it  rivals  the  Topayjo  in  extent,  and  terminates  in 
the  same  general  receptacle.  The  next  river  that  is  met  with  towards  the  east  is 
the  Tucantines,  which  originates  in  several  streams  about  the  17th  degree  of  south 
latitude.  After  two  or  three  of  these  have  united,  it  is  called  the  Maranham, 
and  receives  various  accessions  on  each  bank,  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Paranatinga, 
in  the  13th  degree  of  latitude.  It  then  takes  the  name  of  Tucantines,  and  proceeds 
northward  with  a  very  few  windings  ;  till,  in  passing  through  some  rocks  in  the 
fourth  parallel,  a  sudden  contraction  obstructs  its  navigation.  Below  this,  however, 
it  expands  into  a  majestic  stream,  and  is  ten  miles  broad,  long  before  it  reaches  the 
sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maranon.  The  tide  flows  about  200  miles,  and  is  sen- 
sibly felt  near  the  fall  of  Itaboca  (the  perforated  stone,)  already  mentioned.  In  this 
great  river,  above  Itaboca,  are  caught  two  large  kinds  of  fish,  the  one  called  the 
paratinga,  and  the  other  jahu.  The  former  is  eight  feet  long,  and  of  corresponding 
thickness. 

Further  east,  the  high  lands  approach  much  nearer  the  northern  coast,  and  all 
the  streams  that  water  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  are  proportionately  contracted. 
No  other  great  river,  therefore,  joins  the  ocean,  till  we  have  passed  Cape  St.  Augus- 
tine, though  many  streams  pour  their  contents  into  its  bosom,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  called  large  rivers. 

The  most  important  stream  in  this  eastern  region  of  Brazil,  is  the  Rio  St.  Fran- 
cisco. It  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  in  the  20th 
degree  of  latitude.  After  flowing  through  about  10  degrees  towards  the  north-east, 
and  receiving  various  tributes  as  it  passes,  particularly  from  the  mountains  of  the 
interior,  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  same  quarter.  It  then  expands 
into  a  wide  channel,  winds  nearly  to  the  east,  and  re-crossing  the  tenth  parallel,  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  1000  miles,  and  half  encompassing  the  province 
of  Bahia.  The  Francisco  and  most  of  its  tributary  streams  are  well  supplied  with 
fish,  some  of  which  are  very  large. 

Passing  all  the  inferior  streams  between  the  Rio  St.  Francisco  and  the  coast, 
the  waters  begin  to  flow  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese dominions,  the  high  lands  are  chiefly  near  the  shore,  and  all  the  interior 
is  comprised  in  the  basins  of  the  Paraguay,  the  Parana,  and  the  Uruguay.  The 
Paraguay  originates  in  the  mountains  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Brazilian  and  the  Spanish  territories,  under  the  latter  of  which  it  has 
already  been  described.  While  forming  this  division,  it  receives  the  Lourengo  and 
the  Tocary  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  They  are  both  considerable  streams, 
and  flow  south-west  from  the  mountains  of  Matto  Grosso.  The  former  is  nearly 
equal  in  magnitude  to  the  Paraguay,  where  the  confluence  takes  place. 

Nearly  the  whole  space  between  these  last  rivers  and  the  coast,  as  far  as  the 
25th  degree  of  south  latitude,  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Parana.  This  river 
springs  from  the  union  of  the  Rio  Grande  with  the  Parannahiba,  the  former  rising  in 
the  southern  part  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  latter  in  the  south-east  district  of  Goyaz. 
Their  direction,  where  they  meet,  is  nearly  west,  but  after  the  junction,  the  channel 
sweeps  towards  the  south-west,  and  receives  several  large  streams,  issuing  from  the 
mountains  near  the  coast,  in  the  great  province  of  St.  Paulo.  Thus,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  head  waters  that  form  the  confluent  streams  of  this  river,  have  their  origin  in 
the  western  declivities  of  that  chain,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.     They 
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consequently  flow  towards  the  interior,  till  they  join  the  recipient  stream.  It  after- 
wards becomes  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  pos- 
sessions, and  finally  enters  the  latter,  where  its  termination  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  Uruguay  rises  on  the  confines  of  the  small  province  of  St.  Catharina,  about 
the  28th  parallel,  and  not  far  from  the  shore.  Its  direction  is  west  till  it  approaches 
the  southern  bend  of  the  Parana,  where  it  gradually  sweeps  to  the  south,  and  finally 
joins  the  La  Plata  as  already  observed.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  nearly 
in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  concave  to  the  south-east. 

An  attentive  survey  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  pear-shaped  dominions  of  Brazil, 
(for  it  approaches  to  that  figure,  if  the  parts  cut  oft'  by  the  Madeira  and  the  Maranon 
be  omitted)  will  not  only  point  out  the  general  declivities  of  the  surface,  but  indi- 
cate some  peculiarities  in  the  system  of  its  confluent  streams.  The  two  principal  decli- 
vities are  obviously  towards  the  north  and  south ;  for  it  is  in  those  directions  that 
the  great  channels  pursued  by  its  waters  extend.  The  soures  of  the  Topayjos  and  the 
Xingui  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Louren^o,  while  the  head 
waters  of  the  Maranham  originate  in  the  vicinity  of  those  of  the  Parana.  Chains  of 
mountains  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  almost  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  St. 
Francisco,  to  the  sources  of  the  Uruguay,  and  cut  off"  all  navigable  communication 
with  the  interior,  beyond  the  narrow  tracts  near  the  coast.  It  is  along  the  western 
base  of  this  chain  that  the  Rio  St.  Francisco  has  its  course  ;  and  this  circumstance 
stamps  it  with  peculiar  importance,  as  being  the  only  navigable  channel  of  intercourse 
between  that  part  of  the  interior  and  the  ocean. 

Several  Lakes  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Brazil ;  but  those  are  physical 
features  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  country.  The  lake 
of  Patos,  which  is  situated  towards  the  southern  extremity,  took  its  name  from  a 
nation  of  Indians  now  unknown.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Brazilian  lakes,  extending 
150  miles  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  about  35  at  its  greatest  breadth.  Its 
depth  is  generally  sufficient  for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  but  its  navigation  is  ren- 
dered dangerous  by  shoals.  The  waters  in  the  southern  part  are  salt,  and  the  coast 
in  most  places  flat.  It  is  the  recipient  of  all  the  streams  that  intersect  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province,  while  those  in  the  western  districts  flow  into  the  Uruguay.  Patos 
communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  wide  outlet  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity. 
Lake  Mirim,  "  the  small,"  lies  south  of  Patos,  and  like  it  runs  parallel  to  the  coast 
for  about  90  miles,  being  25  in  extreme  breadth.  It  receives  several  rivers  from  the 
south  and  south-west,  and  its  surplus  water  is  discharged  into  Lake  Patos  by  the  St. 
Goncalo,  which  is  about  50  miles  long.  It  is  also  wide  and  navigable.  The  peninsula, 
between  the  sea  and  Lake  Patos,  which  is  about  six  leagues  in  breadth,  is  interspersed 
with  small  lakes,  most  of  which  communicate  with  the  ocean.  One  of  these  lakes 
is  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  medial  breadth,  and  lies  between  Lake 
Mirim  and  thesea,with  which  it  is  connected  towards  its  southern  extremity.  Several 
lakes  are  also  met  with  in  the  other  parts,  but  they  are  in  general  either  small  or  too 
imperfectly  known  to  be  correctly  described. 

Extent  of  latitude  and  diversity  of  local  circumstances,  produce  a  great  variety 
of  Climate  in  Brazil.  The  northern  parts  are  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  in  the  lower  regions  towards  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Maranon,  the  air 
is  often  sultry  and  oppressive,  but  even  here  vegetation  is  kept  in  perpetual  vigour 
by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  little  difference  of  seasons  ;  the  days 
scarcely  vary  in  length;  the  trees  never  lose  their  foliage:  nor  is  the  ground  ever  des- 
titute of  flowers.  Near  the  coast,  where  the  trade  wind  perpetually  blows  from  the 
east,  the  salutary  effects  of  its  having  traversed  a  vast  expanse  of  ocean  are  hourly 
experienced.  Mr.  Roster,  who  resided  some  time  at  Pernambuco,  observes,  "  The 
heat  is,  however,  seldom  very  oppressive,  the  sea-breeze  during  the  whole  year  com- 
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mences  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues  until  midnight.  When 
exposed  toil,  even  when  standing  in  the  sun,  the  heat  is  so  much  alleviated  by  its 
influence,  BS  to  make  the  person  so  situated  forget  for  a  moment  that  in  the  shade  he 
would  be  cooler.  At  the  time  this  subsides  the  hind-breeze  rises,  and  continues  until 
rurly  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  half  hour  in  the  forenoon,  which  occasionally  passes 
between  the  one  and  the  other,  is  the  most  unpleasant  period  of  the  day.  In  the  rainy 
season,  just  before  the  commencement  of  a  heavy  shower,  the  clouds  are  very  dark, 
dense,  and  low.  the  breeze  is  suspended  fora  short  time,  then  there  is  a  sort  of  expectant 
stillness,  and  the  weather  is  very  sultry. 

"  January  is  not,  property  speaking,  the  rainy  season.  The  rains  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  are  called  primeiras  uguas,  or  the  first  waters,  and  continue 
for  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  which  the  weather  generally  becomes  again 
unsettled  until  May  or  June  ;  and  from  this  time  till  the  end  of  August  the  rains  are 
in  general  pretty  constant.  From  August  or  September,  until  the  opening  of  the 
year,  there  is  not  usually  any  rain.  The  dry  weather  can  be  depended  upon  with 
more  certainty  from  September  until  January,  than  from  February  until  May  ;  like- 
wise the  wet  weather  can  be  looked  for  with  more  certainty  from  June  until  August, 
than  in  January.  There  are  very  few  days  during  the  whole  course  of  the  year  of 
incessant  rain.  What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  seasons  must,  however,  be  taken 
with  some  latitude,  as  all  climates  are  subject  to  variation." 

On  ascending  the  mountains  that  rise  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior,  the 
air  becomes  more  temperate,  and  the  vegetables  and  fruits  that  belong  to  Europe 
arrive  at  maturity  in  the  vicinity  of  those  that  are  indigenous  to  America.  On  the 
Campos  Parexis,  the  aridity  of  the  soil,  and  the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays,  render  the 
heat  intolerable  ;  but  in  the  elevated  districts  of  the  interior  pleasant  vallies  are  found, 
where  the  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious.  In  others,  w'here  the  wind  blows  over 
vast  tracts  of  marshy  forests,  the  atmosphere  becomes  impregnated  with  the  miasma 
exhaled  by  the  vertical  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  where  the 
effects  are  not  counteracted  by  the  aromatic  effluvia  of  the  flowers  and  plants.  In 
the  southern  regions  the  climate  is  mild,  and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  frequently 
falls  below  40°. 

To  specify  the  various  kinds  of  Soil,  and  to  enumerate  the  Vegetable  Pro- 
ductions of  Brazil,  would  be  to  describe  most  of  those  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Maize,  beans,  and  cassava,  are  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  there- 
fore common  objects  of  culture.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar,  with  all  the  various 
products  of  the  tropics,  besides  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  European  grain,  are  also 
cultivated  in  the  several  districts  to  which  they  are  adapted.  But  the  state  of  cul- 
tivation of  these  and  all  other  articles,  is  the  most  wretched  possible,  and  the  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants  beyond  conception  ;  though  in  no  country  is  the  soil  capable  of 
yielding  a  more  abundant  produce. 

The  forests  of  Brazil  abound  with  many  trees  of  the  most  valuable  and  orna- 
mental kinds.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  different  species  of  palms  rear 
their  towering  heads.  The  cocoa-tree  is  common,  and  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Indies.  The  Brazilian  myrtle,  with  its  shining  bark,  is  likewise  a  beautiful  shrub. 
No  country  in  the  world  produces  more  valuable  woods  than  Brazil,  of  which  the 
cedar,  the  wild  cinnamon,  and  the  rose-wood,  are  admirable  specimens,  and  each  of 
them  resists  long  the  action  of  both  air  and  water.  A  great  number  of  other  species 
are  also  found,  the  stems  of  many  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet. 

In  this  uncultivated  and  even  unexplored  country,  wild  and  ferocious  Animals 
are  necessarily  numerous.  The  Anta,  which  the  Indians  call  Tapira,  is  the  largest 
of  the  Brazilian  quadrupeds,  and  a  distinct  species.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
heifer,  but  shaped  like  the  pig.     It  is  a  timid  and  harmless  animal,  and  pastures 
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like  the  horse.  Being  amphibious  it  swims  and  dives  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  proceeds  for  a  long  time  on  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  and  pools  without  respiring. 
Its  flesh  is  generally  eaten,  and  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  ox.  The  hyeena, 
the  saratu,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  but  more  ferocious,  and  the  wild  cat,  are 
frequently  met  with.  The  jaguar  is  in  many  places  the  terror  of  the  Brazilian  pea- 
sants. The  guara  has  the  figure  of  a  wolf,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  colour  of  its 
skin.  The  porcupine,  the  armadillo,  and  the  various  species  of  the  ounce,  are  also 
common.  The  latter  is  an  enormous  cat,  the  largest  being  sometimes  twelve  feet 
in  length,  of  terrible  aspect,  and  is  frequently  hunted  by  the  farmers,  but  seldom  de- 
troyed  without  the  loss  of  some  of  their  dogs.  Wild  hogs  ate  common,  and  monkeys 
of  all  kinds  are  numerous.  Reptiles  of  the  most  monstrous  description  and  venomous 
sorts,  are  met  with  in  various  parts,  particularly  in  the  marshy  swamps,  and  the  stagnant 
plains  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazons  and  other  great  rivers.  The  boa-constrictor 
is  said  to  attain  the  length  of  30  feet,  and  in  thickness  resembles  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
One  was  killed  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  by  some  travellers,  in  1819,  which  had  just 
gorged  a  young  bull.  The  Brazilian  forests  likewise  abound  with  birds  of  the  most 
beautiful  plumage,  and  some  of  the  most  exquisite  song.  The  humming-bird  is  an 
interesting  and  curious  specimen  of  the  feathered  tribes  ;  for,  though  not  much  bigger 
than  a  large  bee,  and  frequently  suspending  its  nest  from  the  point  of  a  straw,  the  noise 
it  makes  is  very  loud;  and  its  hues  are  so  beautiful, and  so  changeable,  that  in  whatever 
direction  it  is  turned,  its  colour  varies.  This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  species  of  birds, 
and  is  known  to  the  natives  of  Brazil  by  the  name  Beija  Flor,  (kiss  the  flower) 
which  is  expressive  of  its  nature  and  habits.  Its  principal  aliment  is  the  juice  or 
honey  of  flowers,  over  which  it  is  daily  seen  fluttering  like  a  butterfly,  extracting 
its  food  in  the  same  way  as  that  insect.  The  largest  of  the  Brazilian  birds  is  the 
emu  or  ostrich,  and  the  most  ferocious,  the  vulture. 

Gold  and  diamonds  have  been  the  substances  for  which  Brazil  has  been  mostly 
famed,  while  they  have  at  the  same  time  formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
that  neglect  and  wretchedness  to  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  almost  every 
where  subject.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  Portuguese  sought  these  riches  induced 
them  to  despise  the  more  certain  and  perhaps  less  rapid  means  of  acquiring  wealth, 
which  presented  itself  in  the  cultivation  of  a  rich  and  luxuriant  soil.  The  suspicious 
jealousy,  too,  with  which  they  guarded  the  sources  of  these  precious  products  was 
such  as,  for  a  long  time,  to  preclude  any  correct  information  from  being  obtained, 
but  since  the  emigration  of  the  Portuguese  court,  this  policy  has  been  greatly  relaxed, 
and  Mr.  Mawe,  who  was  lately  permitted  to  visit  the  sources  of  this  wealth,  has 
given  many  curious  particulars  on  the  subject.  The  gold  of  Brazil  is  generally  found 
either  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  deep  ravines.  It  is  contained  in 
a  loose  marl-like  stratum,  mixed  with  round  quartzose  pebbles  and  other  adven- 
titious matter.  The  stratum  is  called  aiscalhao,  and  usually  rests  upon  granite,  ami 
is  covered  with  earthy  matter  of  variable  thickness.  In  some  places  the  bed  of  cas 
calhao  is  incumbent  upon  a  basis  of  rock  many  feet  below  the  surface  ;  while  in 
others  gold  is  found  mixed  with  the  soil  only  a  few  inches  deep.  When  this  aurife- 
rous earth  is  procured  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers,  it  is  dug  up  by  the  negroes,  and 
carried  to  a  proper  place  for  being  washed  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  washed  on  the 
spot.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  very  simple  process,  of  which  Mr.  Mawe  has  given 
the  following  account.  '•  Where  the  water  of  sufficiently  high  level  can  be  com- 
manded, the  ground  is  cut  into  steps,  each  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide,  two  or  tlnv  > 
broad,  and  about  one  deep.  Near  the  bottom  a  trench  is  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet.  On  each  step  stands  six  or  eight  negroes,  who,  as  the  water  flows  gently 
from  above,  keep  the  earth  continuallv  in  motion  with  shovels,  until  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  liquid  mud,  and  washed  below.  The  particles  of  gold  contained  in  this 
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earth  descend  to  the  trench,  where,  hy  reason  of  their  specific  gravity,  they  quickly 
precipitate.     Workmen  are  continually  employed  at  the  trench  to  remove  the  stones 
and  clear  away  the  surface,  which  operation  is  much  assisted  by  the  current-of  water 
that  falls  into  it.     After  five  days'  washing,  the  precipitation  in  the  trench  is  carried 
to  some  convenient  stream,  to  undergo  asecond  clearance.  For  this  purpose  wooden 
liuwls  are  provided,  of  a  funnel  shape,  about  two  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  five  or 
six  inches  deep,  called  game/las.     Each  workman,  standing  in  the  stream,  takes  into 
his  bowl  five  or  six  pounds  weight  of  the  sediment,  which  generally  consists  of  heavy 
matter,  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  pyrites,  ferruginous  quartz,  &c.  of  a  dark  carbonaceous 
hue.     They  admit  certain  quantities  of  water  into  the  bowls,  which  they  move  about 
so  dexterously,  that  the  precious  metal,  separating  from  the  inferior  and  lighter  sub- 
stances, settles  to  the  bottom  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel.   They  then  rinse  their  bowls 
in  a  larger  vessel  of  clean  water,  leaving  the  gold  in  it,  and  begin  again.  The  wash- 
ing of  each  bowl  full,  occupies  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  minutes;  the  gold  produced 
is  extremely  variable  in  quantity,  and  in  the  size  of  its  particles,  some  of  which  are  so 
minute,  that  they  float,  while  others  are  found  as  large  as  peas,  and  not  unfrequently 
much  larger.     This  operation  is  superintended  by  overseers,  as  the  result  is  of  consi- 
siderable  importance."     When  the  cascalhao  is  removed  for  the  purpose  of  washing, 
shallow  troughs,  made  of  planks,  are  employed  like  those  used  for  diamonds. 

At  one  of  these  washings  which  he  witnessed,  Mr.  Mawe  says  that  six  negroes 
were  employed  for  hours  in  washing  two  troughs  containing  about  a  ton  of  cascalhao, 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  after  the  water  ran  clear,  and  the  large  stones  were  picked 
out,  the  black  oxide  of  iron  was  fringed  with  grains  of  gold,  which  presented  a  very 
novel  sight  to  a  stranger.  The  gold  was  taken  out  at  three  or  four  different  times, 
and  when  the  washing  was  finished  it  was  dried  over  a  fire,  and  weighed  nearly 
20oz.  troy.  The  gold  thus  obtained  is  brought  to  the  nearest  mint,  where  a  fifth  part 
of  it  is  taken  for  the  government,  and  the  remainder  undergoes  the  process  of 
amalgamation  with  mercury.  It  is  then  made  into  ingots,  receives  the  public  stamp, 
and  is  returned  to  the  owner  for  circulation.  The  whole  of  this  process  is  so  expedi- 
tiously performed,  that  those  who  carry  a  quantity  of  gold-dust  to  the  mint,  generally 
have  the  ingots  returned  to  them  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

The  search  for  Diamonds  is  another  pursuit  which  has  long  occupied  great 
attention  in  Brazil,  but  this  being  considered  as  too  lucrative  a  business  for  indivi- 
duals, it  was  made  a  royal  monopoly.  The  principal  diamond  district  is  that  of  the 
Cerro  do  Frio,  or  the  cold  mountains,  which  are  situated  on  the  highest  ridge  of 
that  range  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  attains  its  greatest 
height  about  300  miles  distant  from  the  shore.  This  district  consists  of  a  range 
of  rugged  elevations,extending  about  sixteen  leaguesfrom  north  tosouth,  andeight  or 
ten  from  east  to  west,  and  is  generally  considered  as  the  highest  land  in  Brazil.  Near 
the  middle  of  this  tract  stands  the  town  of  Tejuco,  containing  6000  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  diamond  works  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  mines  is  the  bed  of  the  Jigitonhonlia,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Rio 
St.  Francisco.  The  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  other  streams,and  where 
they  were  washing  (when  Mr.  Mawe  was  there,)  it  was  about  the  size  of  the  Thames  at 
Windsor.  Acut  had  beenmade between  two parts,andabendinitschannelbythismeans 
left  dry.  From  this  part  of  the  bed  the  cascalhao  was  dug.  The  stratum  in  which 
the  diamonds  are  found  consists  nearly  of  the  same  substance  as  that  from  which  the 
gold  is  obtained.  The  process  of  washing  is  thus  described.  "  A  shed  is  erected  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  long,  and  about  fifteen  wide, 
consisting  of  upright  posts  which  support  a  roof  thatched  with  long  grass.  Down  the 
middle  of  the  area  of  this  shed  a  current  of  water  is  conveyed  through  a  canal 
covered  with  strong  planks,  on  which  the  cascalhao  is  laid  two  or  three  feet  thick. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  area  is  a  flooring  of  planks,  from  four  to  five  yards  long, 
imbedded  in  clay,  extending-  the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  and  having  a  slope  from 
the  canal  of  three  or  four  inches  to  a  yard.  The  flooring  is  divided  into  about  twenty 
compartments  or  troughs,  each  about  three  feet  wide,  by  means  of  planks  placed  on 
their  edge.  The  upper  ends  of  all  these  troughs  (here  called  canoes)  communicate 
with  the  canal,  and  are  so  formed,  that  water  is  admitted  into  them  between  two 
planks  that  are  about  an  inch  separate.  Through  this  opening  the  current  falls  about 
six  inches  into  the  trough,  and  may  be  directed  to  any  part  of  it. 

"  On  the  heap  of  cascalhao,  at  equal  distances,  are  placed  three  high  chairs  for 
the  officers  or  overseers.  After  they  are  seated,  the  negroes  enter  the  troughs,  each 
provided  with  a  rake  of  a  peculiar  form  and  short  handle,  with  which  he  rakes  into 
the  trough  about  fifty  or  eighty  pounds  weight  of  cascalhao.  The  water  being  then 
let  in  upon  it,  the  cascalhao  is  spread  abroad,  and  continually  raked  up  to  the  head 
of  the  trough  so  as  to  keep  it  in  constant  motion.  This  operation  is  performed  for 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  water  then  begins  to  run  clearer,  having  washed 
the  earthy  particles  away,  the  gravel-like  matter  is  raked  up  to  the  end  of  the  trough, 
after  the  current  flows  away  quite  clear,  the  largest  stones  are  thrown  out,  and 
afterwards  those  of  inferior  size,  then  the  whole  is  examined  with  great  care 
for  diamonds.  When  a  negro  finds  one,  he  immediately  stands  upright  and  claps  his 
hands,  then  extends  them,  holding  the  gem  between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  an 
overseer  receives  it  from  him  and  deposits  it  in  a  gamella  or  bowl,  suspended  from 
the  centre  of  the  structure,  half  full  of  water.  In  this  vessel  all  the  diamonds  found 
in  the  course  of  the  day  are  placed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  work  are  taken  out,  and 
delivered  to  the  principal  officer,  who,  after  they  have  been  weighed,  registers  the  par- 
ticulars in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

"  When  a  negro  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  diamond  of  the  weight  of  an  octavo 
(1 1\  carats)  much  ceremony  takes  place;  he  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  and 
carried  in  procession  to  the  administrator,  who  gives  him  his  freedom  by  paying  his 
owner  for  it.  He  also  receives  a  present  of  new  clothes,  and  is  permitted  to  work  on 
his  own  account.  When  a  stone  of  eight  or  ten  carats  is  found,  the  negro  receives 
two  new  shirts,  a  complete  new  suit,  with  a  hat  and  a  handsome  knife.  For  smaller 
stones  of  trivial  amount,  proportionate  premiums  are  given.  During  my  stay  at 
Tejuco,  a  stone  of  16^  carats  was  found  ;  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  anxious  desire 
manifested  by  the  officers  that  it  might  prove  heavy  enough  to  entitle  the  poor  negro 
to  his  freedom,  and  when  on  being  delivered  and  weighed  it  proved  only  a  carat  short 
of  the  requisite  weight,  all  seemed  to  sympathize  in  his  disappointment." 

Seldom  more  than  two  or  three  stones,  each  from  seventeen  to  twenty  carats, 
are  found  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  not  once  in  two  years  is  there  found  one 
of  30  carats.  During  the  five  days  Mr.  Mawe  was  at  these  works,  they  were  not 
very  successful,  the  whole  number  found  being  forty,  and  the  largest  did  not  exceed 
four  carats.  The  average  quantity  obtained  from  the  whole  of  this  district  he  esti- 
mates from  20,000  to  25,000  carats  annually.  From  the  best  information  the  same 
writer  could  obtain,  "  The  expenses  of  these  works,  during  a  period  of  five  year?, 
from  1801  to  1806,  inclusive,  amounted  to  £204,000,  and  the  diamonds  sent  to  the 
treasury  of  Rio  Janeiro,  during  the  same  period,  weighed  115-675  carats.  The  value 
of  gold  found  in  the  same  period  amounted  toi?17,300  sterling;  from  which  it  appear* 
that  the  diamonds  actually  cost  government  33s.  9d.  per  carat."  How  much  wiser 
would  be  the  policy  of  that  government  which  should  bend  all  its  energy  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  rich  and  beautiful  country,  and  thus  raise  its  inhabitants  from  their 
present  state  of  wretched  indolence,  instead  of  fostering  those  pursuits  which  encou- 
rage fraud  and  almost  every  other  species  of  degradation  and  dishonesty. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Principal  Cities,  Towns,  and  Buildings — Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

A  STRIKING  deficiency  of  cities  and  towns  characterises  the  wide  provinces  of 
Brazil.  A  few  are  found  along  the  coast,  but  these  are  in  general  distant  from  each 
other,  and  have  no  regular  communication  by  land,  the  roads  being  seldom  more 
than  intricate  paths,  which  a  mule  can  scarcely  traverse.  Hardly  any  town  of  impor- 
tance is  to  be  found  in  the  interior,  except  in  the  mining  districts,  where  a  few  huts 
are  at  first  erected,  and  when  success  attends  the  undertaking  these  ultimately  swell 
into  a  town. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  most  important, populous,  and  commercial  city  in  Brazil, 
and  was  made  the  metropolis  of  the  country  in  1763.  The  greater  part  of  the  city 
stands  on  a  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  close  to  the  sea.  An  accumulation  of 
hills  of  various  elevations  occupy  its  southern  precincts.  It  extends  about  two  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  northern  side  is  enclosed  by  a  cordon  of  five  mountains, 
which  merely  leave  a  space  for  a  single  street  between  their  eastern  base  and  the 
ocean.  The  houses  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  consist  only  of 
one  story  with  balconies.  The  ground  floors  which  are  not  occupied  as  shops  or 
stores,  still  exhibit  the  gloomy  and  miserable  aspect  of  closely-latticed  windows  and 
doors.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  latter,  wooden  lattices  are  frequently  introduced, 
suspended  by  hinges.  These  the  inmates  push  up  with  their  heads  to  obtain  a  side 
view  of  what  is  passing  in  the  streets,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  persons  traversing 
its  narrow  foot-paths.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  principal 
one  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  is  the  head  of  several  more  that  stretch  towards 
the  west,  and  are  crossed  again  by  others  parallel  to  the  first.  Most  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  badly  paved.  The  open  spaces  are  denominated  squares,  but  they 
are  irregular,  and  bear  a  very  slight  resemblance  to  ours.  The  palace  square  is  the 
principal  in  point  of  buildings  but  not  in  extent.  It  is  about  150  yards  long  and 
80  wide.  The  palace,  which  is  more  like  a  manufactory  than  a  royal  residence, 
occupies  one  side,  while  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  that  now  makes  a  part  of 
the  palace,  and  the  senate-house,  forms  another.  The  square  of  Roceo  is  about 
180  yards  long,  and  100  wide.  The  mint,  the  armoury,  with  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary arsenals,  and  the  custom-house,  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  A  neat 
theatre  has  also  been  lately  built.  The  convents,  nunneries,  churches,  and  chapels, 
constitute  some  of  the  handsomest  edifices  of  the  place,  though  none  of  them 
are  noted  for  the  elegance  of  their  architecture,  except  the  cathedral,  which 
has  been  recently  erected.  Water  is  conveyed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  neighbouring  hills  by  means  of  a  noble  aqueduct  of  a  double  tier  of  arches,  from 
which  it  is  conducted  to  fountains  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Part  of  this  aque- 
duct and  the  convent  of  St.  Theresa  are  the  prominent  features  in  the  annexed  plate. 
The  finest  view  of  the  city  is  from  the  bay,  where  its  lofty  eminences  crowned  with 
convents,  and  the  hills  in  its  environs  interspersed  with  villas  and  gardens,  have  a 
pleasing  effect. 

Though  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  for  some  years  the  residence  of  the  court,  and  was 
greatly  improved  during  that  period,  it  is  asserted  to  be  centuries  behind  the  Euro- 
pean capitals  in  the  enjoyments  of  civilized  life  Strangers  are  disgusted  with  the 
first  ramble  through  this  city,  and  would  not  willingly  pay  it  a  second  visit.  Provi- 
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sions  are  by  no  means  cheap  for  such  a  fruitful  country.  Beef  is  very  bud,  and  mutton 
is  seldom  seen.  Pork  is  the  best  meat  that  is  procured.  Poultry' is  often  dear,  and 
fish  occasionally  so,  from  the  indolence  of  the  fishermen,  for  plenty  may  at  all  times 
be  obtained  in  the  bay.  Vegetables  are  plentiful  and  good.  Upon  the  whole,  living- 
is  as  dear  as  at  London,  without  any  of  its  comforts. 

No  colonial  port  is  better  situated  for  general  commerce  than  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  its  position  presents  great  facilities 
for  an  intercourse  with  Europe,  the  other  parts  of  America,  Africa,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  It  is  also  the  chief  mart  for  the  interior  of  the  country^ 
particularly  the  mining  districts,  which  are  the  most  populous  and  require  the  greatest 
supplies,  as  well  as  produce  in  return  the  most  valuable  merchandize.  Numerous  troops 
of  mules  are,  therefore,  constantly  seen  traversing  the  roads  between  these  districts  and 
the  metropolis.  Each  carries  a  burden  of  about  three  hundred  weight,  to  the  almost 
incredible  distance  of  1500  or  2000  miles.  Their  homeward  freight  consists  principally 
of  salt  and  iron.  The  prosperity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  strongly  marked  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  residence  of 
the  court.  A  few  years  since  Mr.  Mawe  states  the  population,  including  negroes, 
which  are  the  most  numerous  class,  at  100,000,  while  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  work 
just  published,  estimates  it  at  150,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  others  of  various  complexions. 

Bahia,  sometimes  called  St.  Salvador,  is  the  second  city  m  the  Brazilian  domi- 
nions, and  is  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Bahia,  about  ten  degrees  north  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  city,  and  was  for  more  than  two  centuries  the 
residence  of  the  governor  general  of  Brazil,  until  that   honour  was  transferred  to 
the  present  metropolis   in  1763.     It   is   the   principal  emporium  of  the  partially 
peopled  Comarcas,  in  which   it  is  situated,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  other  adjacent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  its  favourable  position,  excellent  port,  and  various   com- 
mercial advantages,  will  cause  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  to  which  Brazil 
may  be  ultimately  destined.     The  town  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  bay 
and  the  ocean,  and,  including  the  suburbs,  is  about  four  miles  long.     It  is  divided 
into  the  high  and  low  towns,  the  former  being  seated  upon  a  pleasant  eminence,  anil 
the  latter  at  its  western  base.  It  principally  consists  of  a  single  street  parallel  to  the 
beach.    This  is  the  chief  seat  of  its  commerce,  and  contains  many  large  warehouses, 
as  well  as  the  dock-yard  and  marine  arsenal.     One  of  its  churches  is  a  fine  edifice, 
with  a  front  of  European  stone  and  richly  ornamented  within.  The  ground  on  which 
the  higher  town  stands  is  uneven,  and  the  streets   leading  to  it  very  steep.     This 
precludes  the  use  of  carriages,  and  renders  sedans  the  only  mode  of  conveyance.  The 
houses  have  latticed  windows  and  balconies.  This  part  of  the  city  is  divided  into  six 
parishes,  and  some  of  the  churches,  as  well  as  the  several  chapels  and  convents,  are 
splendid  structures.   The  ecclesiastical  edifices  appear  to  engross  the  whole  attention 
of  both  the  government  and  people.  They  are  also  the  most  conspicuous  objects  that 
meet  the  eye  of  the  stranger  on  his  approach  to  Bahia.     The  archiepiscopal  palace, 
the  mint,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  with  several  hospitals,  are  likewise  among 
the  public  buildings.     In   commercial   transactions,  Bahia    is    only  surpassed    by 
the  metropolis.    All  kinds  of  British    manufactures    are  extensively  imported,  for 
which  the  produce  of  the  country  is  returned.     The  population  of  the  place,  inclu- 
ding the  suburbs,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  100,000  individuals,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  negroes. 

Pernambuco,  or  rather  Recife,  which  is  the  official  designation  of  this  pro- 
vincial capital,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Capibaribe,  and  is  a  large 
populous  and  commercial  town.  Pernambuco  is  a  name  which  frequently  includes 
both  the  town  of  Recife  and  the  city  of  OUbida,  which  stands  at  a  distance  on  the 
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north  side,  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a  narrow  sand-bank.  Recife  is  divided  into  three  por 
tions  by  the  river  Capibaribe,  which  are  connected  by  two  bridges  that  cross  the  branches 
of  that  stream.  These  are  Recife,  St.  Antonio,  and  Boavista,  each  forming  a  sepa- 
rate parish.  Recife  is  the  emporium  in  which  the  stores  of  the  merchants  and 
the  custom-house  are  situated.  The  church  is  considered  as  an  elegant  structure. 
St.  Antonio  occupies  another  peninsula,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  It  was  founded  during  the  time  the 
town  was  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  is  better  built  than  Recife.  Boavista, 
situated  on  the  continental  side  of  the  river,  is  the  only  part  capable  of  much  en- 
largement, but  the  buildings  are  irregular.  The  port  of  Recife,  which  admits  only 
small  vessels,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  works  of  Nature.  A  reef  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast,  extends  almost  from  Bahia  to  Cape  St.  Roque,  which  completely  re- 
sembles a  work  of  art.  It  is  prolonged  for  a  league  in  a  direct  line,  about  200  yards 
from  the  shore,  like  a  large  flat  wall  rising  about  six  feet  above  low  water.  The 
inside  is  nearly  perpendicular,  while  the  outside  shelves  off  to  the  sea,  and  opposite 
to  Pernambuco  it  disappears  and  allows  vessels  to  enter  the  basin,  where  they  lie  in 
smooth  water  at  all  times.  The  city  of  Ollinda  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a 
cluster  of  hills,  from  the  commencement  of  a  small  cordillera  that  runs  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  It  was  made  an  episcopal  city  in  1676,  and  formerly  was 
rich  and  flourishing,  but  has  since  declined,  in  consequence  of  its  commercial  trans- 
actions centering  in  the  port  of  Recife.  The  Jesuits  had  a  college  here,  and  the 
cathedral  is  a  handsome  structure.  The  population  of  Pernambuco,  including 
Ollinda,  is  estimated  at  65,000. 

The  other  ports  along  the  extensive  coasts  of  Brazil,  are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, and  are  but  small  places  of  little  trade.  Natal,  which  has  sometimes  been 
called  Cidade  dos  Reyes,  or  city  of  kings,  stands  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  on 
the  south  side  of  Cape  St.  Roque.  It  consists  principally  of  a  square  with  a  few 
streets,  which  being  chiefly  unpaved,  are  generally  covered  with  a  deep  sand. — 
Parahiba,  though  called  a  city,  is  only  a  small  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  but  it  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  residence  of  the  governor. 
Several  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  principal  streets  are  paved.  The  river 
forms  a  good  port  for  small  vessels,  but  the  trade  is  unimportant,  though  Mr.  Hen- 
derson represents  it  as  increasing.  The  Jesuits  had  an  establishment  here,  and  there 
are  several  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  institutions.  Porto  Seguro,  the  capital 
of  that  province,  is  a  considerable  town  standing  upon  an  eminence,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Buranhen.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  once  been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  Villa  da  Vic- 
toria is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  occupies  an  amphithea- 
trical  site  on  the  west  side  of  an  Island,  in  the  bay  of  Espirito  Santo.  It  is  a  neat 
town,  with  a  handsome  church,  and  the  bay  is  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels  ; 
but  the  trade  is  not  extensive. 

Besides  the  towns  on  the  coast,  which  the  influx  of  commerce  has  rendered 
superior  to  those  in  the  other  parts,  a  few  in  the  interior  have  also  acquired  distinc- 
tion, from  being  in  the  centre  of  the  mining  districts.  One  of  the  most  noted  of 
these  is  St.  Paulo,  or  St.  Paul's,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  southern 
tropic.  The  ground  upon  which  it  stands  is  about  two  miles  in  extent,  and  is  en- 
compassed on  three  sides  by  low  meadow  land,  and  washed  at  its  base  by  small 
streams  that  almost  insulate  it  in  the  rainy  season.  This  site  is  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  in  Brazil,  and  was  originally  chosen  by  the  Jesuits.  The  temperature 
generally  varies  between  50  and  80  degrees ;  but  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  mines 
had  undoubtedly  the  greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  There  are 
several  squares,  and  a  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  convents.     Most  of  the 
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latter,  as  well  as  the  houses,  are  built  of  earth,  which  becomes  indurated,  and  as  the 
roofs  project,  to  throw  off  the  rain,  they  are  very  durable.  The  streets  are  in  gene- 
ral paved,  and  the  population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Henderson  at  thirty-five  or  forty 
thousand,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  whites;  but  when  Mr.  Mawe  was  there,  he  thought 
they  did  not  exceed  20,000.  Among  these  are  included  about  500  ecclesiastics 
of  all  descriptions.  Here  are  professors  of  learning  and  philosophy  of  high  sound- 
ing titles,  but  seldom  of  corresponding  qualifications ;  and  Mr.  H.  remarks  that, 
"  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  with  the  abundance  and  moderate  value  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  give  it  the  decided  preference  for  the  foundation  of  a  university, 
if  the  views  of  the  government  become  enlightened  enough  to  promote  such  an 
establishment."  Santos  is  a  commercial  place,  situated  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincente, 
and  about  40  miles  from  St.  Paul's,  to  which  it  is  considered  as  the  port.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  harbour  is  capable  of  admitting  large  ships. 
Santos  is  the  depot  for  rum,  cotton,  coffee,  hides,  and  bacon,  which  are  its  chief  ex- 
ports.    The  island  also  produces  rice  and  coffee. 

Villa  Rica,  which  was  formerly  called  Oiro  Preto,  (black  gold)  is  the  capital 
of  Minas  Geraes,  and  sprang  from  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  mountain,  at  the 
base  of  which  it  stands.  This  town  is  remarkably  situated  on  a  rugged  site, 
and  surrounded  by  gloomy  rocks,  and  frequently  enveloped  in  fogs.  It  arose  from 
that  thirst  for  gold  which  both  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  have  always  mani- 
fested in  every  part  of  the  New  World.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture displayed  by  a  few  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul's,  who  "  penetrated  from  their 
capital  into  these  regions,  braving  every  hardship,  and  encountering  every  difficulty 
which  a  savage  country,  infested  by  still  more  savage  inhabitants,  opposed  to  them. 
They  cut  their  way  through  impervious  woods,  carrying  their  provisions  with  them, 
and  occasionally  cultivating  small  patches  of  land  to  afford  them  food  to  retreat  to, 
in  case  of  necessity,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  their  city,  St. 
Paul's.  Every  inch  of  ground  was  disputed  by  the  barbarous  Indians,  here  called 
Bootocoodies,  who  were  constantly  either  attacking  them  openly,  or  lying  in  ambush, 
and  but  too  frequently  succeeding  in  surprising  some  of  them,  or  their  negroes, 
whom  they  sacrificed  to  their  horrible  appetite  for  human  flesh.  They  believed  the 
negroes  to  be  the  great  monkeys  of  the  woods."  The  possession  of  fire-arms,  how- 
ever, enabled  this  party  to  disperse  their  enemies,  and  they  proceeded  along  the 
course  of  the  river,  till  they  discovered  the  rich  mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  Villa 
Rica  was  subsequently  built.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  so  rapid  was  its  rise,  that,  in  1713,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  was  so  great, 
that  the  royal  fifth  amounted  to  half  a  million  sterling.  The  town  rapidly  improved, 
several  handsome  churches  and  other  public  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  inha- 
bitants soon  increased  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand.  Between  1730  and  1750,  Villa 
Rica  attained  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  ;  and  the  royal  fifth  of  gold  obtained,  in 
some  years,  exceeded  J?l, 000,000.  The  mines  afterwards  became  less  abundant  in 
produce,  and  Villa  Rica  now  exhibits  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  splendour.  It 
still,  however,  contains  a  mint,  and  the  royal  establishments  connected  with  the 
mining  interests,  to  which  nearly  all  the  industry  of  the  place  is  devoted. 

Tejuco  is  the  capital  of  the  diamond  district,  and  is  situated  in  a  sterile  country, 
more  than  150  miles  north  of  Villa  Rica,  which  causes  its  supplies  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance  of  several  leagues.  The  site  of  the  town  being  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  renders  it  irregular,  but  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built,  compared  with 
those  of  many  other  towns  in  the  interior.  Its  population  is  about  6000,  among 
whom  indolence  is  very  prevalent,  notwithstanding  which,  the  trade  occasioned  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  mines  is  considerable  ;  and  the  money  annually  paid  by  govern- 
ment on  account  of  these  works  is  j?35,000. 
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Villa  Boa  is  a  comparatively  large,  populous,  and  flourishing  town,  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Goyaz.  It  occupies  a  flat  situation  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Vennelho,  near  the  centre  of  Brazil.  The  river  divides  it  into  two  parts,  between 
which  a  communication  is  maintained  by  three  bridges.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
indifferently  built.  It  contains  one  church  and  five  chapels,  with  a  town-house,  an 
exchequer,  a  smelting-house,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  heat  during  the  dry 
season  is  intense,  though  the  night  breezes  are  very  refreshing. 

Manufactures  scarcely  exist  in  Brazil,  and  its  Commerce  has  been  greatly 
restricted  by  the  impolicy  of  the  government,  and  the  indolence  and  poverty  of  the 
people.  It  has,  however,  increased  since  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  particularly  in 
the  importation  of  English  goods  ;  but  the  idleness  of  the  people,  and  the  wretched 
state  of  cultivation  that  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  cause  the  products  of 
every  kind  to  be  much  less  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  consequently  reduce  the 
demand.  The  chief  exports  are  gold,  diamonds,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  rum, 
Brazil  and  other  woods,  many  of  which  are  of  the  ornamental  kinds.  Several  of  these 
articles  are  royal  monopolies  ;  for  besides  diamonds,  ivory,  Brazil-wood,  gunpowder, 
tohacco,  and  snuff',  belong  to  this  class.  The  trade  between  Portugal  and  Brazil 
was  long  suhject  to  all  the  restrictions  which  formerly  shackled  the  general  colonial 
systems  of  Europe.  The  intercourse  was  carried  on  by  means  of  periodical  fleets 
that  were  limited  to  the  ports  of  Oporto  and  Lisbon  in  the  one,  and  those  of  Per- 
nambuco,  St.  Salvador,  Parahiba,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  other.  Commercial 
companies  were  afterwards  substituted  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  offered 
by  Great  Britain  in  removing  the  Portuguese  court  from  Europe  to  Brazil,  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  entered  into  which  opened  all  the  ports  to  English  vessels  upon 
paying  15  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods  imported.  These  consist  of  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  articles,  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  shops  of  the 
country.  The  trade  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  is  carried  on  by  mules,  which 
convey  the  produce  of  the  country,  chiefly  comprising  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and 
grain,  and  return  loaded  with  iron,  salt,  woollen-cloths,  cottons,  earthenware,  and 
glass,  which  in  most  of  the  towns,  even  at  a  distance  from  the  coast,  were  lately  to 
be  purchased  at  moderate  prices. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Government  and  Constitution — Laws — Army — Revenue — Political  Importance  and 
Relations — Religion — Education — Language  and  Literature — Arts  and  Sciences 
— Manners  and  Customs — Antiquities  and  Curiosities — Islands. 

AS  the  Government  of  the  parent  state  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  this  power  was 
delegated  to  aviceroy,and  exercised  in  reference  to  the  colonies  by  governors  appointed 
for  the  different  districts  into  which  they  were  divided.  But  the  outlines  of  a  more 
liberal  system,  prepared  for  the  mother  country,  will  also  extend  to  Brazil.  The 
Laws  are  the  same  as  those  of  Portugal,  but  their  administration  is  frequently 
tedious  and  defective.  The  Army  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  colony  is  princi- 
pally supplied  from  Europe,  with  the  assistance  of  the  militia  raised  in  Brazil.  The 
regular  troops  are  about  8000,  which  are  badly  clothed  and  paid.  Many  of  these 
are  cavalry  regiments,  and  such  as  patrole  the  mining  districts  are  superior  both  in 
discipline  and  equipments  to  the  others.  The  number  of  the  militia  is  about 
30,000,  and  every  person  of  a  certain  age  is  liable  to  this  service,  except  the  higher 
ranks  of  nobility. 

The  Revenue  of  the  Brazilian  dominions  is  between  six  and  seven  millions 
sterling,  which  is  generally  inadequate  to  the  demands  on  the  treasury.  This  income 
is  chiefly  derived  from  the  following  sources.  One-fifth  of  all  the  gold  obtained  within 
the  dominions,  with  a  duty  of  one-tenth  of  the  productions  of  the  land,  the  annual 
value  of  houses,  shacaras,  and  slaves,  as  well  as  upon  all  kinds  of  property.  A  duty 
is  also  levied  upon  articles  passing  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  and  an  impost 
is  paid  for  horses  and  mules  crossing  certain  rivers.  Newly-imported  negroes  like- 
wise pay  an  additional  duty  on  entering  the  interior  districts.  There  is  also  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent,  on  cattle  transferred  from  the  other  parts  to  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  beef  is  afterwards  subject  to  a  duty  when  brought  to  market.  The 
customs,  too,  are  a  very  productive  source  of  revenue,  as  15  per  cent,  is  levied  upon 
all  imports,  with  a  duty  upon  the  articles  exported.  A  tax  is  likewise  imposed  on 
all  articles  sent  to  the  mining  districts,  which  being  regulated  by  their  weight  alone, 
is  often  very  oppressive  and  impolitic.  Salt  and  iron,  which  are  both  indispensable, 
by  this  means,  pay  a  duty  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  government  retains  the  dia- 
mond mines  in  the  district  of  Serro  do  Frio  under  its  own  management, but  the  system 
is  so  imperfect  that,  for  the  last  50  years,  they  have  been  rather  a  burden  to  the  state 
than  an  advantage. 

Although  from  its  position  and  physical  advantages,  Brazil  ranks  high  among 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  its  political  state  has  always  degraded  it  to  a  dependency 
upon  one  of  the  least  powers  in  Europe.  The  extent  is  immense,  the  climate  healthy, 
the  rivers  numerous,  the  soil,  rich  in  spontaneous  products,  and  in  many  parts  requires 
much  less  labour  of  tillage  than  in  most  other  countries.  The  productions  are  also 
varied,  and  the  position  the  most  favourable  for  maintaining  an  intercourse  with  every 
part  of  the  globe.  With  all  these  capabilities,  and  susceptible  of  improvement  to 
an  unlimited  degree,  its  numerous  provinces  are  still  in  their  primeval  state,  many  of 
which  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  form  separate  kingdoms.  "The  religious  bigotry, 
the  unlettered  ignorance,  the  unsocial  manners,  the  commercial  defects,  the  narrow. 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  have  for  centuries  checked  the  natural  growth  of  every 
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thing  that  adorns  and  gives  power  to  an  empire.  It  is  the  want  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  that  has  paralized  the  industry,  and  consequently  induced  the  indolence  and 
misery  that  have  ever  hung  like  a  dense  cloud  over  this  fine  portion  of  the  globe.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped,  that  the  adoption  of  the  free  constitution  recently  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  parent  country,  and  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign,  will  rouse  the 
latent  energies  of  this  vast  country.  The  history  of  all  ages  fully  justifies  the  anti- 
cipation that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  interest  which  a  share  in  a  popular 
constitution  will  give  the  people  in  their  government,  will  change  their  listless  charac- 
ter into  one  of  life  and  energy.  The  melioration  of  the  laws  respecting  property  in 
land,  the  adoption  of  new  regulations  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  the  curtailing  the 
mind-degrading  and  extortionate  influence  of  a  numerous  and  slothful  priesthood, 
will  give  the  Brazilians  the  desire  and  the  power  of  giving  effect  to  the  immense 
physical  means  of  felicity  and  glory  afforded  by  a  country  so  extraordinarily  favoured 
by  nature."  But  whatever  advantages  these  improvements  may  give  to  the  colonist, 
or  whatever  facilities  they  may  impart  to  the  merchant,  the  philanthropist,  in  con- 
templating such  a  scene  as  this,  will  not  stop  here.  His  views  expand  beyond  those 
limited  prospects,  and  he  sees  the  fertilizing  dews  of  heaven,  counteracted  by  the 
tears  of  slavery,  and  the  untamed  naked  Indian,  pointing  his  envenomed  dart,  in 
self-defence,  equally  against  man  and  beast.  Yet,  he  anticipates  the  day  when  the 
names  of  Clurkson  and  IVdbe.rforce  shall  become  sounds  as  grateful  to  the  Brazilian 
planter,  as  they  are  now  odious, — when  the  sable  sons  of  Africa  shall  exchange  their 
fetters  of  slavery  for  the  bonds  of  affection — when  the  red  children  of  America,  too, 
shall  resign  their  savage  abodes,  their  painted  skins,  and  distorted  features,  for  the 
comforts  and  customs  of  social  life — and  when  both  shall  be  taught  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  the  present,  by  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

With  her  colonies,  Portugal  necessarily  introduced  her  Religion  into  the  New 
World.  In  this  transfer  from  the  western  coast  of  Europe  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
America,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  does  not  appear  to  have  lost  any  of  its  supersti- 
tion, though  its  bigotry  was  far  less  manifest  in  the  American  than  in  the  European 
continent,  and  its  power  was  never  sufficient  to  establish  the  Inquisition  on  the  Bra- 
zilian shores.  In  the  first  era  of  the  colony,  the  tithes  were  inadequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  they  were,  therefore,  commuted  with  govern- 
ment for  fixed  salaries,  which  have  ever  since  been  paid  to  the  clergy,  and  this  may 
be  considered  as  the  great  check  on  their  power  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  In  those 
regions  of  Brazil  that  are  thinly  peopled,  the  following  singular  custom  exists.  A  priest 
obtains  a  license  from  the  bishop,  and  travels  about  the  country,  carrying  with  him 
a  small  altar,  and  all  the  necessaries  for  prayer.  Whenever  he  can  collect  a  sufficient 
number  of  devout  persons,  (provided  they  are  also  disposed  to  pay  him  for  his  trou- 
ble,) he  says  mass,  and  in  this  way  he  will  frequently  collect,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
from  £150  to  £200. 

Many  pompous  establishments  were  founded,  and  high-sounding  titles  bestowed 
for  the  diffusion  of  letters  and  arts,  but  as  the  qualifications  and  exertions  of  the 
professors  seldom  accord  with  the  apparent  design,  little  benefit  has  yet  resulted  from 
such  provisions.  The  Language  of  the  colonists  is  necessarily  Portuguese,  but 
Education  is  greatly  neglected,  and  it  is,  therefore,  almost  superfluous  to  remark, 
that  Brazil  is  not  the  seat  of  Literature.  In  fact,  its  total  absence  is  marked  by 
the  want  of  a  single  medium  through  which  the  inhabitants  can  acquire  a  knowledge 
either  of"  the  state  of  their  own  country,  or  that  of  others.  The  prohibition  of  books, 
too,  is  general,  and  the  people  are,  therefore,  buried  in  ignorance,  and  seldom  fail 
to  manifest  that  self  sufficiency  which  is  its  natural  concomitant.  A  literary  insti- 
tution on  liberal  principles,  or  any  stimulus  to  a  man  of  letters,  would  be  sought 
for  in  vain.  A  gazette  is  published  twice  a  week  at  the  roval  press  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
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but  it  does  not  afford  the  people  any  intelligence  of  importance.  The  acquisition  of 
those  forms  and  ceremonies  which  are  attached  to  the  pompous  rites  of  their  religion, 
appears  to  be  thought  equal  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  present  state  of  society.  Arts 
and  Sciences  are  consequently  not  to  be  expected  under  such  circumstances. 

From  the  splendid  accounts  of  the  gold  and  diamonds  obtained  in  Brazil,  we 
are  naturally  disposed  to  think  the  riches  of  the  people  must  be  immense,  and  their 
condition  truly  desirable.  Those  who  reside  in  the  mining  districts  endeavour  also 
to  maintain  the  delusion,  by  assuming  all  possible  state  when  they  visit  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  or  other  parts  of  the  coast.  But  when  viewed  in  their  domestic  abodes, 
and  in  the  centre  of  their  riches,  society  assumes  a  different  aspect.  Their  property 
consists  simply  of  slaves,  and  the  few  rude  instruments  necessary  for  working  the 
mines.  To  show  that  the  very  name  of  gold  and  diamonds  has  a  tendency  to  impose 
upon  our  imagination  with  respect  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  miners,  we  shall 
present  Mr.  Mawe's  picture  of  them,  which  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  his  mind  by  viewing  the  original.  Their  dwellings  scarcely  deserve  the 
name  of  houses,  for  they  are  the  most  wretched  hovels  that  can  be  conceived,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  apartments  joined  together  without  regularity.  Their  walls  con- 
sist of  wicker-work,  filled  up  with  mud.  A  hole  left  for  a  frame  generally  serves 
for  a  window,  or  a  miserable  door  answers  the  same  purpose.  The  cracks  in  the 
walls  are  seldom  stopped,  and  the  houses  are  scarcely  ever  repaired.  The  floors  are 
composed  of  clay,  which  is  not  only  moist  itself,  but  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
filth  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  the  pigs  not  unfrequently  dispute  the  right  of  pos- 
session. Some  of  their  dwellings  are  built  upon  posts,  and  have  stables  underneath. 
These  are  superior  to  the  former,  but  the  disagreeable  effects  produced  by  the  want 
of  cleanliness,  are,  in  this  case,  increased  by  the  effluvia  of  the  animals,  which  Mr. 
M.  says  he  has  frequently  found  to  be  intolerable. 

Their  furniture  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  houses.  The  beds  are 
merely  coarse  cotton  cases  filled  with  dry  grass,  or  the  leaves  of  Indian  corn,  and 
there  are  seldom  more  than  two  in  a  house,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  sleep  on  mats 
or  hides  laid  upon  the  floor.  One  or  two  tables,  with  a  couple  of  chairs, and  a  few  stools 
or  benches,  supply  the  place  of  all  other  furniture.  A  lew  coffee-cups,  a  coffee-pot,  and 
a  driuking-cup,  are  generally  made  of  silver,  and  in  some  instances  a  wash-hand 
bason  of  the  same  materials  is  handed  to  strangers  with  much  ostentation,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  other  utensils.  Their  food  is  often  of  a  coarse  kind, 
and  water  is  their  only  beverage.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  frugal  than  the  whole 
economy  of  their  tables.  So  intent  are  they  in  general,  on  employing  their  slaves 
in  what  is  directly  lucrative,  that  their  gardens,  upon  which  a  great  part  of  their 
subsistence  depends,  are  in  complete  disorder.  Their  dress  corresponds  with  their 
mannerof  living.  Thechildren  generallygo  naked,  and  the  youths  have  merely  a  jacket 
and  cotton  trowsers.  The  men,  when  at  home,  wear  a  capote  or  mantle  wrapped 
about  them,  and  wooden  clogs ;  but  when  they  go  abroad  they  appear  in  all  their 
splendour,  which  forms  as  great  a  contrast  to  their  domestic  attire,  as  the 
gaudy  butterfly  does  to  the  chrysalis  from  which  it  springs.  Nor  is  more  attention 
paid  to  the  dress  of  the  females,  as  the  general  poverty  and  meanness  of  their  attire 
often  render  them  reluctant  to  appear  before  any  person,  but  members  of  their  own 
family.  "  In  short,  in  all  these  departments  of  domestic  economy,  which  to  the 
middle  classes  of  other  civilized  nations  are  objects  of  expense,  the  Brazilians  exer- 
cise the  most  rigid  parsimony.  At  first,  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  this  disposition 
to  a  love  of  money,  which  prompted  them  to  avoid  all  extravagance  ;  but,  on  closer 
observation,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  originated  in  necessity.  They  generally 
run  in  debt  for  the  few  articles  they  have  to  purchase,  and  thus  find  it  dilficult  to 
Vol.  II.  5  G 
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maintain  their  negroes.  If  they  purchase  a  mule,  it  is  at  one  or  two  year's  credit, 
and,  of  course,  at  double  its  ordinary  price." 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  sons,  as  might  be  expected,  are  brought  up  in 
idleness.  They  are  merely  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  but  rarely  attending  to  any 
business,  they  learn  to  think  all  regular  occupations  servile.  On  the  death  of  their 
father,  they  generally  divide  the  negroes,  and  other  small  effects,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  each  thinks  of  providing  for  himself,  and  takes  his  course  in  search  of 
hidden  treasures,  while  every  attainable  comfort  is  neglected  for  the  sake  of  those 
which  are  seldom  found,  and  when  obtained,  generally  increase  the  idleness  more 
than  the  happiness  of  their  possessors.  Very  few  of  the  numerous  miners  are 
wealthy,  or  even  comfortable,  and  a  still  greater  number  are  wretchedly  poor. 

"  Thus  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  with  rich  lands  full 
of  the  finest  timber,  abounding  in  rivulets  and  water-falls  in  every  direction,  contain- 
ing besides,  precious  metals,  iron  ores,  and  almost  every  other  useful  product,  the 
inhabitants  of  Brazil,  though  secured  from  absolute  want,  remain  in  indigence.  It  is 
true,  the  miner  produces  his  gold  by  great  labour,  but  this  need  not  preclude  him 
from  improving  his  domestic  condition.  Were  his  hovel  converted  into  a  house,  his 
slaves  better  fed  and  lodged,  and  his  family  better  provided  for,  his  whole  affairs  would 
receive  a  new  impulse,  and  every  part  of  his  property  would  become  doubly  pro- 
ductive." 

We  have  described  the  state  of  this  class  of  colonists  rather  from  the  imposing 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  than  from  the  real  difference  between  them  and  the  other 
Portuguese  inhabitants  of  Brazil.  Many  of  those  engaged  in  mercantile  transac- 
tions undoubtedly  enjoy  superior  comforts,  while  the  indolence  of  the  farmers,  and 
the  wretched  state  of  cultivation,  render  the  condition  of  most  of  those  who  spend 
their  time  in  that  pursuit,  (for  they  cannot  be  said  to  engage  in  it,)  equally  miser- 
able with  that  of  the  miners.  The  following  passage,  descriptive  of  circumstances 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  gives  a  brief  but 
distinct  view  of  the  devotions  of  the  people.  "  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  tocsin  had 
already  sounded  the  signal  for  mass,  and  was  gradually  assembling  its  votaries.  Many 
of  the  females,  as  in  Scotland,  walked  without  shoes  and  stockings.  A  spring 
amongst  some  rocks,  served  as  a  purifying  fountain,  from  whence  they  issued  in 
silk  stockings  and  embroidered  shoes,  ascending  the  hill  into  the  viranda,  sat  down 
on  the  floor,  beat  their  bosoms,  and  with  other  brief  ceremonies  concluded  the  devo- 
tional exercise.  The  padre  sat  down  to  gamble  at  cards,  and  some  of  the  females 
danced  not  ungracefully  with  their  castanets." 

As  many  of  the  Brazilians  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  mines  are  employed  in 
the  management  of  cattle,  we  shall  subjoin  the  following  observations  relative  to 
the  inhabitants  of  what  are  called  fazendas,  or  cattle  estates.  Mr.  Roster  remarks, 
"  Unlike  the  Peones  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  River  Plate,  the  Sertanejo 
has  about  him  his  wife  and  family,  and  lives  in  comparative  comfort.  The  cottages 
are  small,  and  built  of  mud,  but  afford  quite  sufficient  shelter  in  so  fine  a  climate, 
they  are  covered  with  tiles,  where  these  are  to  be  had,  or  as  is  more  general  with  the 
leaves  of  the  Camauba.  Hammocks  usually  supply  the  place  of  beds,  and  are  by 
far  more  comfortable,  and  these  are  likewise  frequently  used  as  chairs.  Most 
of  the  better  sort  of  cottages  contain  a  table,  but  the  usual  practice  is  for  the 
family  to  squat  down  upon  a  mat  in  a  circle,  with  the  bowls,  dishes,  or  gourds 
in  the  centre,  thus  to  eat  their  meals  on  the  floor.  Knives  and  forks  are  not 
much  known  and  are  not  at  all  made  use  of  by  the  lower  orders.  It  is  the  custom 
in  every  house,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  as  in  former  times,  and,  indeed, 
the  same  practice  prevailed  over  all  the  parts  of  the  country  which  I  visited,  for  a 
silver  bason,  or  one  of  earthenware,  or  a  cuia,  and  a  fringed  cambric  towel,  or 
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one  that  is  made  of  the  coarse  cotton-cloth  of  the  country,  to  be  handed  round,  that 
all  who  are  going  to  sit  down  to  eat,  may  wash  their  hands  ;  and  the  same  ceremony, 
or  rather  necessary  piece  of  cleanliness,  takes  place  after  the  meal  is  finished.  Of 
the  gourds,  great  use  is  made  in  domestic  arrangements  ;  they  are  cut  in  two,  and  the 
pulp  is  scooped  out,  then  the  rind  is  dried,  and  these  rude  vessels  serve  almost  every 
purpose  of  earthenware  ;  water  is  carried  in  them,  &c.  and  they  are  likewise  used  as 
measures.  They  vary  from  six  inches  in  circumference  to  about  three  feet,  and  are 
usually  rather  of  an  oval  shape.  The  gourd,  when  whole,  is  called  cnhaga,  and  the 
half  of  the  rind  is  called  cuia.  It  is  a  creeping  plant,  and  grows  spontaneously  in  many 
parts,  but  in  others,  the  people  plant  it  among  the  mandioc. 

"  The  conversation  of  the  Sertanejos  usually  turns  upon  the  state  of  their  cattle,  or 
of  women,  and  occasionally  accounts  of  adventures  which  took  place  at  Recife,  or  some 
other  town.  The  dress  of  the  men,  when  at  home,  is  only  a  shirt  and  drawers.  The 
women  have  a  more  slovenly  look,  as  their  only  dress  is  a  shift  and  petticoat,  no 
stockings,  and  oftentimes  no  shoes  ;  but  when  they  leave  home,  which  is  very  seldom, 
an  addition  is  made  of  a  large  piece  of  white  cloth,  either  of  their  own,  or  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture,  and  this  is  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders ;  a  pair  of  shoes 
is  then  likewise  put  on.  They  are  good  horsewomen,  and  the  high  Portuguese  saddle 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  side-saddle  very  completely.  Their  employment  consists  in 
household  arrangements  entirely,  for  the  men  even  milk  the  cows  and  goats,  the 
women  spin  and  work  with  the  needle.  No  females  of  free-birth  are  ever  seen 
employed  in  any  kind  of  labour  in  the  open  air,  excepting  in  that  of  occasionally 
fetching  wood  or  water,  if  the  men  are  not  at  home.  The  children  generally  run 
about  naked  till  a  certain  age,  but  this  is  often  seen  even  in  Recife  ;  to  the  age  of  six 
or  seven  years,  boys  are  allowed  to  run  about  without  any  clothing.'' 

Much  of  Brazil  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  aborigines,  a  sketch  of  whom 
will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  article. — See  Native  Tribes. 

Though  the  term  Antiquities  conveys  only  relative  ideas,  none  of  those  relics 
to  which  it  can  properly  be  applied  are  to  be  expected  in  this  country.  Nor  have  its 
Natural  Curiosities  been  described  with  that  attention  they  demand  Very 
few  Islands  that  deserve  description  are  found  on  this  coast.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  St.  Catherine's,  which  is  separated  from  the  province  of  that  name  by 
a  narrow  channel,  which  in  some  places  is  not.  more  than  a  league  in  width  The 
island  is  thirty  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  eight  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
Much  of  its  surface  is  mountainous,  but  the  hills  are  separated  by  pleasant  vallies, 
and  marshy  tracts  are  found  in  some  districts.  The  situation  of  St.  Catherine's  is 
a  few  degrees  beyond  the  tropic,  and  the  sea-breezes  that  blow  every  afternoon  ren- 
der the  climate  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  lower  grounds  are  in  general  fertile, 
and  better  cultivated  than  most  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent.  The  produce  chiefly 
consists  of  rice,  maize,  mandioc,  and  coffee  of  good  quality.  Sugar,  indigo,  and 
cotton  are  also  grown,  but  only  in  small  quantities.  Water-melons  and  oranges  are 
very  plentiful,  and  the  latter  are  thought  to  be  the  best  in  America.  The  sides  of 
some  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  wood,  but  so  much  of  it  has  been  cut  for  ship- 
building, that  good  timber  has  become  scarce. 

The  town  of  Desterro,  which  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  small  bay  on  the 
north-west  part  of  this  island,  is  a  neatly-built  place,  seen  to  advantage  from  the  sea, 
where  the  prospect  is  crowned  by  the  cathedral.  The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  render  this  island 
an  agreeable  residence,  and  the  ships  that  trade  from  the  northern  ports  to  Monte 
Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  frequently  touch  here  as  they  pass.  The  annexed  plate, 
presents  a  view  of  the  island  and  the  costumes  of  its  inhabitants. 

Further  north  is  the  island  of  St.  Francisco,  which  is  about  six  leagues  long,  and 
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merely  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  land  is  low  and 
watered  by  several  small  streams. 

The  town  of  St.  Francisco  stands  on  a  tract  of  level  ground  near  the  western 
beach  of  the  island,  and  is  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  of  a  tolerable  size,  and 
well  supplied  with  provisions.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  earth,  but  it  has  a 
handsome  church  of  stone,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  paved.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  whites,  who  are  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  fishing.  Ship-building  is 
likewise  carried  on  here,  and  vessels  of  good  burden  have  sometimes  been  launched. 

In  a  bay  opposite  the  city  of  St.  Paul's  lies  the  small  island  of  St.  Fincente, 
which  is  about  15  or  18  miles  long,  and  has  already  been  mentioned  as  containing 
the  town  of  Santos,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of  St.  Paul's. 
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IN  comparison  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dominions,  these  possessions 
dwindle  into  territorial  insignificance.  They  are  situated  in  the  north-west  portion 
of  South  America,  and  occupy  a  part  of  the  country  denominated  Guiana.  This 
term  applies  to  the  large  tract  comprised  between  the  river  Oronoco  on  the  north, 
the  Maranon  on  the  south,  and  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Peru. 
Since  M.  Humboldt  discovered  the  communication  between  the  Maranon  and  Oro- 
noco, by  means  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Cassaquiare,  Guiana  may  be  considered 
as  a  vast  island,  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  the  great  rivers  above  mentioned.  In 
this  sense  it  stretches  from  about  8°  20'  of  north,  to  three  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
and  was  long  in  possession  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and  Duteh.  The 
north-west  part,  as  far  as  the  river  Essequibo,  is  included  in  the  Captain  Gene- 
ralship of  Caraccas  ;  the  Portuguese  hold  the  southern  part  to  the  river  Aruary  ; 
between  this  and  the  river MaroVine  is  possessed  by  the  French,  while  the  remainder 
was  till  lately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch,  and  included  the  four  colonies  of 
Surinam,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice.  But  when  Holland  was  conquered  by 
the  revolutionary  armies  of  France,  and  became  the  ally  of  that  power  against 
Great  Britain,  her  colonies  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  Among  those 
was  Guiana,  which  was  captured  in  1796,  but  restored  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In 
the  subsequent  war,  those  South  American  possessions  were  re-taken  by  the  British 
forces.  By  an  act  of  congress,  signed  31st  of  May,  1815,  the  colony  of  Surinam 
was  restored,  with  the  right  of  trading  with  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  but 
the  colonies  themselves  were  retained  by  the  English,  and  now  constitute  the  British 
Possessions  on  the  continent  of  South  America. 

Guiana  was  first  seen  by  Spanish  navigators.  Some  ascribe  the  discovery  to 
Columbus,  who  touched  there  in  1498  ;  others  attribute  it  to  Vasco  Nunes, 
who,  after  having  ascertained  that  Cuba  was  an  island,  is  said  to  have  landed  on 
the  continent  of  South  America,  and  penetrated  into  the  region  between  the  Ama- 
zons and  the  Oronoco.  The  country,  however,  was  but  little  known  till  it  was 
visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  in  1595  sailed  about  (500  miles  up  the  Oronoco, 
in  search  of  the  supposed  El  Dorado,  and  of  gold  mines,  of  which  he  had  formed 
very  sanguine  expectations.  In  1640,  the  part  now  possessed  by  the  English  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  were  soon  afterwards  expelled  by  the  natives  ;  and 
in  1662,  Charles  II.  granted  tlie  vacant  colony  to  Francis,  Lord  Willoughby.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England  and  Holland,  this  new  settlement  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch  in  1667,  by  whom  it  was  retained  till  captured  by  the  British  at  a  late 
period.  The  French  undertook  the  colonization  of  Guyenne,  or  French  Guiana,  in 
1635,  soon  after  which  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Dutch 
with  the  adjacent  colonies.  The  peace  of  Breda,  however,  restored  it  to  I  he 
French,  with  whom  it  still  remains. 
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These  territories,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  latter  nation,  but  are  now  divided 
between  them,  as  already  specified,  form  nearly  a  quadrilateral  figure,  extending 
300  miles  along  the  coast.  It  also  stretches  about  the  same  distance  into  the  inte- 
rior on  the  eastern  side,  and  50  miles  further  towards  the  west.  Its  area,  therefore, 
exceeds  90,000  square  miles.  The  north-east  part  belongs  to  the  Dutch.  According 
to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament,  in  1815,  the  population  of  the  English  territories, 
in  Guiana,  included  3421  whites,  3220  people  of  colour,  and  96,349  slaves,  making 
the  total  102,990,  independently  of  the  aborigines.  The  Dutch  part  contained 
2029  whites,  3075  mulattoes  and  free  blacks,  and  51,937  slaves  ;  total  57,041.  As 
there  is  no  marked  distinction,  the  same  general  description  will  apply  to  both. 

Most  of  the  settlements  formed  in  this  part  of  America  are  either  on  the  coast 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  other  regions  being  covered  with  forests,  or  pos- 
sessed by  the  native  tribes.  All  that  part  near  the  sea  forms  one  vast  uniform  plain, 
and  is  so  clothed  with  wood,  that  on  approaching  the  coast  nothing  can  be  seen  but 
trees,  which  appear  to  grow  in  the  water.  Nearly  the  whole  shore  is  rendered  in- 
accessible by  quicksands  and  rocks  ;  and  the  forests  are  so  interwoven  as  to  be 
impenetrable.  Vegetation,  however,  is  rich  and  luxuriant  in  the  extreme.  Spring 
and  autumn  seem  to  be  united,  as  the  trees  exhibit  continual  verdure,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  loaded  with  blossoms  and  fruit.  The  inundations  of  the  rainy  season 
annually  contribute  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  which  for  several  feet  deep  is  a  com- 
plete bed  of  manure,  and  has  actually  been  carried  to  Barbadoes  for  that  purpose. 
Some  parts  of  the  interior  rise  into  ranges  of  hills,  a  few  of  which  are  sandy  and 
barren,  while  others,  covered  with  rocks,  contain  various  mineral  substances.  Rich 
and  fertile  vallies  here  often  border  on  the  river,  but  they  are  in  general  overspread 
with  immense  forests,  intersected  by  marshes,  and  only  capable  of  being  penetrated 
by  means  of  the  streams  that  intersect  them.  In  other  places,  vast  savannas  seem 
to  spread  to  the  distant  horizon,  and  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  A  range 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  southern  limits  of  the  British  and  French  possessions, 
and  separates  them  from  the  Portuguese  territories.  From  the  intersecting  ridges 
of  the  interior,  the  Rivers  descend  to  the  Atlantic.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
Essequibo,  the  Demerara,  the  Berbice,  the  Canje,  and  the  Surinam,  which  are  all 
navigable  ;  the  others,  though  often  broad,  are  so  shallow  and  crowded  with  rocks 
and  islands,  that  they  are  of  little  use  to  navigation  ;  and  their  banks  are  only  in- 
habited by  the  Native  Tribes. 

The  Essequibo  rises  in  the  mountains  that  separate  the  British  from  the  Portu- 
guese possessions,  and  flows  at  first  towards  the  north-west,  till  after  meeting  the 
Repumunuri,  it  becomes  a  large  river,  and  changes  its  direction  to  the  north,  and 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  country  till  it  enters  the  sea  by  an  estuary  about  twenty 
miles  wide.  This  is  divided  into  separate  channels  by  sand  banks  or  islands.  Seve- 
ral islands  are  also  found  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  25  or  30  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  tide  flows  more  than  100  miles  from  the  mouth  ;  and  its  whole  length  is  about 
500. — The  Demerara  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Essequibo,  but  rises  from  a  ridge 
called  Guacanayas,  near  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  about  200  miles  from  the 
ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  nearly  half  its  length,  where  all  further  progress  is  stopped 
by  cataracts.  Its  mouth  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  its  estuary  forms  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  possible,  but  a  sand  bank  at  its  entrance  excludes  vessels  that  draw 
nore  than  18  feet  water. — Berbice  originates  in  the  same  chain  of  mountains  though 
much  nearer  the  coast  than  the  Demerara.  Its  stream  is  broad  but  not  deep,  yet  it 
may  be  navigated  by  small  vessels  as  far  as  fort  Nassau,  which  is  50  miles  from  the 
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sea.  A  bank  of  sand  about  five  miles  from  the  coast,  prevents  large  vessels  from 
entering-  it. — The  Surinam  is  the  other  principal  river  in  these  regions.  It  rises  near 
the  southern  confines  of  the  country,  and  flows  towards  the  north,  till  it  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  admits  ships  to  the  south-eastern  part  of  that  colony. 

During  the  rainy  season  both  these  and  the  other  smaller  streams  overflow 
their  banks  and  the  immediate  country  to  a  great  distance.  The  forests  with  their 
immense  trunks,  their  labyrinth  of  shrubs,  and  their  garlands  of  flowers,  then  seem 
to  float  upon  the  water.  The  sea  mixes  its  saline  waves  with  the  descending  cur- 
rents, and  the  whole  appears  like  a  deluge  of  yellowish  mud.  The  fish,  the  aquatic 
birds,  and  the  caimans  or  alligators,  abandon  their  native  abodes,  and  glide  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest.  The  quadrupeds,  driven  from  their  haunts  by  the  rising  flood, 
are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  trees,  or  retreat  into  the  higher  parts  of  the  country. 
Besides  the  monkey,  which  gambols  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  suspends  itself  from 
their  branches,  are  seen  the  enormous  lizard,  the  pecaris,  and  other  animals  that 
have  escaped  from  the  waters.  Those  birds  too,  which  by  their  conformation  seem 
confined  to  the  ground  or  the  waters,  here  spring  into  the  trees  to  avoid  the  alliga- 
tors and  serpents,  that  every  where  sport  in  the  water,  or  wallow  in  the  mud.  The 
Indian  in  his  canoe  is  seen  skimming  over  this  mixture  of  the  elements,  and  unable 
to  find  a  patch  of  ground  on  which  to  repose,  he  slings  his  hammock  to  a  branch  of 
a  tree,  where,  rocked  by  the  wind,  he  sleeps  tranquilly  in  his  serial  bed. 

The  Climate  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Guiana  is  milder  than  that  of  most  other 
districts  within  the  tropics.  It  receives  the  full  benefit  of  the  trade  wind,  which  in 
these  latitudes  constantly  blow6  from  the  east.  A  stream  of  cool  air  is,  therefore, 
continually  poured  upon  these  shores,  after  having  traversed  the  sea  for  thousands 
of  miles.  This  refreshing  breeze  is  particularly  pleasant  from  about  eight  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  It  then  fails,  and  scarcely  a  zephyr  is  felt,  but  the 
heavy  dews  that  fall  during  the  night,  though  they  cool  the  atmosphere,  render  the 
climate  unhealthy,  particularly  when  they  succeed  very  sultry  days.  The  range  of 
the  thermometer  near  the  coast,  at  the  hottest  season,  is  often  between  eighty- 
four  and  ninety  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  is  in  general  between 
seventy-three  and  eighty-four  degrees.  In  some  parts  of  the  interior  it  seldom 
rises  above  eighty,  and  sometimes  falls  below  sixty  degrees.  As  in  other  tro- 
pical countries,  the  year  is  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  Here,  however, 
there  are  two  of  each,  distinguished,  by  their  continuance,  into  greater  or  less.  The 
long  wet  season  begins  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  increases  till  June,  when  the 
rain  falls  in  torrents.  In  July  it  diminishes  and  soon  after  ceases.  The  long  dry 
season  commences  in  August,  and  ends  in  November.  In  the  wet  season,  the  wea- 
ther may  be  said  to  consist  in  a  rapid  alternation  of  violent  showers  and  bright 
sunshine.  A  black  and  portentous  cloud  quickly  accumulates  and  pours  down  its 
copious  stores,  till,  having  exhausted  itself,  it  passes  away,  and  a  bright  sunshine 
chases  the  "  pityless  peltings  of  the  storm."  Nor  is  the  dry  season  wholly  deprived 
of  supplies  of  moisture,  for  occasional  showers  refresh  the  parched  soil.  The  second 
rains  begin  about  the  middle  of  November,  and  end  with  January,  after  which  dry 
weather  succeeds  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  thus  completes  the  year.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  the  change  of  seasons  always  takes  place  precisely  at  the 
same  period,  but  the  variation  is  not  great.  These  changes  are  also  accompanied 
by  tremendous  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  which  some- 
times last  for  weeks,  and  are  productive  of  fatal  consequences. 

A  most  luxuriant  vegetation  almost  every  where  overspreads  the  country,  which 
abounds  with  the  finest  woods,  fruits,  and  plants.  Many  of  the  forest  trees  grow  to 
the  height  of  100  feet,  and  are  of  a  corresponding  thickness.  Some  afford  timber, 
which  is  valuable  for  its  peculiar  durability,  and  others  are  beautifully  varied,  and 
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bearahigb  polish,  while  many  yield  valuabledyes,  exudebalsamic  giims,  ordistilmedi- 
cinal  oils.  Captain  Stedmaa  describes  a  superior  species  of  mahogany  growing  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  cabbage'pahn  rises  to  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
feet  in  height,  shooting  its  branches,  which  are  twenty  feet  long,  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion from  the  top.  Its  fruit  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  resembles  a  polished 
cylinder,  while  its  taste  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  almond.  The  silk  cotton- 
tree  frequently  grows  100  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  The 
bullet  and  iron-wood  trees,  with  the  launa,  two  species  of  mangroves,  the  cassia, 
the  wana-tree,  and  others,  are  all  large  and  valuable.  The  wood  of  one  species,  called 
the  letter-tree,  is  crimson  with  black  spots;  of  another,  it  is  black  and  brown  striped, 
and  diffuses  a  pleasant  fragrance  when  worked;  of  a  third,  it  is  a  pale  pink,  and  well 
adapted  for  all  domestic  purposes.  The  hiarree-tree  is  considered  as  the  Upas  of 
these  regions.  It  is  found  near  the  rivers  and  has  derived  this  character  from  grow- 
ing alone.  Many  others  might  be  named,  which  are  either  peculiar  to,  or  arrive  at 
the  greatest  perfection,  in  this  luxuriant  soil. 

The  most  delicious  fruits  are  met  with  in  this  tropical  region.  The  guava  and 
aviagopear  are  both  found  here  in  abundance.  The  shaddock  is  a  singular  fruit  of  the 
orange  kind,  and  was  first  brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa  by  Captain  Shaddock, 
whence  it  received  its  name.  It  is  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  pale  citron 
colour,  a  bitterish  taste,  and  is  much  esteemed.  Pine-apples,  musk  and  water-melons, 
and  various  other  fruits,  are  described  as  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour.  Plants,  flow- 
ers, and  shrubs,  of  innumerable  kinds,  spread  over  the  country.  The  cassava,  the 
castor-oil  shrub,  aloes  of  different  species,  the  silk  grass  plant,  which  is  made  into 
ropes  and  nets,  and  the  shrub  that  yields  the  ipecacuanha,  are  all  found  here.  Ginger 
is  likewise  one  of  its  products.  The  settlements  are  chiefly  formed  near  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  particularly  such  as  are  navigable,  where  the  cultivated  tracts  are 
covered  with  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo  plantations,  and  afford  some  of  the 
richest  prospects  imaginable  to  the  traveller,  as  he  ascends  the  streams,  which  are 
frequently  the  only  roads. 

TheDutch  andEnglish  colonies  present  a  singular  aspect, unequalled  byany  thing 
either  in  Holland  or  Lower  Holstein.  Avast  plain  absolutely  level,  and  covered  with 
flourishing  plantations,  enamelled  by  the  softest  green, is  bordered  on  one  side  bya*belt 
of  dark  and  impenetrable  forests,  and  bathed  on  the  other  by  the  azure  waves  of  the 
ocean.  This  immense  garden,  which  has  been  partly  wrested  from  the  sea,  and  partly 
conquered  from  the  desert,  is  divided  by  numerous  canals  and  dykes.  Each  habitation 
looks  like  a  village  of  itself,  and  the  toute  ensemble  unites  in  a  narrow  space,  the 
charms  of  assiduous  cultivation  with  attractions  the  most  wild  and  luxuriant.  In 
reference  to  the  colony  of  Surinam,  M.  de  Pradt  observes,  "  the  eye  contemplates 
with  surprise  and  pleasure,  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  patience  and  perseverance  of 
the  Dutch,  who,  striving  against  Nature  herself,  have  converted  a  marshy  country, 
infested  with  reptiles,  into  a  cheerful  abode.  Never  did  a  people  submit  to  a  more 
painful  labour,  but  they  have  received  the  reward  of  it  in  the  prosperous  extension 
of  their  agriculture  for  more  than  twenty  leagues."  The  progress  of  this  interior 
cultivation,  however,  is  frequently  checked  by  the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  and  those 
of  the  revolted  negroes  who  had  fled  from  the  colony,  and  either  joined  the  abori- 
gines, or  formed  small  republics  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  by  whom  the 
plantations  have  been  repeatedly  pillaged,  and  the  owners  put  to  death. 

Guiana  is  covered  not  only  with  vegetables,  butthe  air,  the  earth,  and  water  abound 
with  animal  life.  Most  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  these  colonies,have  multiplied  rapidly,but  they  have  generally  degenerated 
in  size  and  quality,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  changed  into  hair.  Wild  animals, 
of  all  the  species  common  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  New  World,  are  found  in  the 
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forests  of  Guiana.  Of  these  the  jaguar  is  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious.  Amphi- 
bious animals,  too,  are  numerous.  The  anta,  or  tapira,  the  manta,  or  sea-cow,  the 
alligator,  the  paca,  and  other  kinds,  are  frequently  met  with.  Lizards  of  the  most 
enormous  size  and  splendid  colours  are  likewise  common.  The  woods  are  filled 
with  every  variety  of  the  feathered  tribes  peculiar  to  the  equinoctial  regions  of  the 
New  World.  The  vampire  bat  is  found  in  Guiana,  and  grows  to  a  great  size,  fre- 
quently exceeding  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other. 
It  sucks  the  blood  of  both  men  and  cattle  while  they  are  asleep.  It  generally  wounds 
the  ear  of  the  cattle,  but,  according  to  Captain  Stedman,  who  had  himself  been 
several  times  attacked,  it  opens  a  vein  in  the  great  toe  of  a  man,  and  sucks  the  blood, 
fanning  all  the  time  with  its  enormous  wings,  till  the  person  is  frequently  reduced  to 
great  weakness.  Serpents  of  various  kinds  abound,  including  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  voracious.  The  rivers  swarm  with  fish  ;  and  the  air  is  literally  alive  with 
insects.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  most  splendid  description,  while  the  united 
and  incessant  plague  of  others,  is  the  most  tormenting  scourge  that  man  has  to 
encounter.  Dr.  Pinckard,  who  had  himself  experienced  it,  thinks  this  animated 
pestilence  worse  than  the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate,  and  describes  it  in  the 
following  impressive  terms. 

"  In  truth,  I  may  say  it  is  so  to  myself,  for  the  general  buzzing,  the  biting, 
stinging,  creeping,  and  crawling  of  those  tormenting  objects,  distress  me  far  more 
than  the  temperature  or  any  apprehension  of  disease.  We  are  bitten,  stung,  or  over- 
run by  day  and  night,  and  exposed  to  incessant  pain  and  discomfort,  unless  constantly 
upon  the  watch,  or  carefully  protected  by  some  defensive  covering,  being  perpetually 
beset  with  myriads  of  flies,  ants,  musquitoes,  cock-roaches,  lizards,  jack-spaniards,  a 
large  species  of  wasp,  fire-flies,  centipedes,  &c.  which,  in  addition  to  their  bites  and 
stings,  fly  in  our  faces,crawl  aboutour  persons,and  make  an  intolerable  buzzing  in  our 
ears.  In  the  evening,  and  particularly  after  rain,  the  confused  noise  of  these  humming 
hosts  is  peculiarly  disagreeable.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  breathing  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sounds,  amidst  a  great  and  animated  hive,  where  every  created  insect  joins  in  full 
chorus — the  enormous  frog  of  the  country  croaking  the  bass,  in  a  voice  which  resem- 
bles the  loud  bellowing  of  an  ox."  Ants  are  extremely  numerous  and  destructive. 
They  frequently  make  their  way  into  houses  by  means  of  arched  passages,  and  if 
these  are  not  quickly  discovered,  and  their  depredations  prevented,  the  building 
would  be  completely  destroyed. 

Guiana  likewise  abounds  with  innumerable  species  of  beautiful  butterflies. 
Captain  Stedman  mentions  one  which  measured  about  seven  inches  between  the 
extremities  of  its  wings,  and  was  of  the  most  delicate  blue. 

Paramaribo  has  long  been  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  South  America. 
It  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Surinam  river,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  The  streets  are  all  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  and 
planted  with  orange,  shaddock,  tamarind,  and  lemon-trees,  which  are  in  perpetual 
blossom,  and  their  branches  bowed  down  with  the  most  delicious  fruit.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  built  of  timber,  and  finished  inside  with  the 
beautiful  woods  of  the  country.  The  heat  of  the  climate  renders  glass  windows 
inconvenient,  and  gauze  is,  therefore,  generally  substituted.  The  streets  are  covered 
with  fine  gravel  mixed  with  sea-shells.  The  town-hall,  the  church,  a  Lutheran 
chapel,  and  two  Jews'  synagogues,  are  all  good  buildings.  There  is  likewise  a  large 
military  hospital.  Opposite  the  town  the  river  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  forms  an 
excellent  road  for  shipping.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and 
indigo.  The  imports  are  flour,  beef,  pork,  salt-fi^h,  candles,  horses,  and  various 
European  manufactures.  The  citadel  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  broad  espla- 
nade where  the  troops  exercise.     The  population  is  about  5000. 
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The  principal  town  in  Demerara  is  Stahroek,  which  stands  near  the  month  of 
the  Demerara  river.  Mr.  Bolingbroke  describes  it  as  consisting  of  wooded  houses, 
with  colonaded  porticos  and  balconies,  shaded  by  projecting  roofs,  and  "  orderly 
arranged  in  three  parallel  lines."  They  are  built  upon  brick  foundations  and  seldom 
exceed  two  stories.  Venetian-blinds  are  used  instead  of  glass  windows,  and  the 
rooms  project  in  all  directions  to  admit  a  thorough  air.  The  ground-plan  is,  there- 
fore, mostly  in  the  form  of  across.  One  of  the  best  streets  is  paved  with  bricks, 
and  lighted  with  lamps.  The  public  buildings  are  the  governor's  bouse,  and  offices 
for  the  colonial  business.  The  secretary's  office  comprises  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
a  place  for  public  worship,  in  which  both  the  Dutch  and  English  services  are  read 
every  Sunday.  Wharfs,  canals,  and  conveniences  have  been  constructed  for  facili- 
tating commerce,  of  which  it  is  the  centre  for  that  part  of  Guiana.  A  new  town, 
called  Cumingsburgh,  has  lately  been  built,  near  Stabroek,  and  contains  the  custom- 
house, post-office,  and  a  colonial  hospital.  The  population  is  about  8500,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  negroes. 

New  Amsterdam  is  the  chief  town  in  Berbice,  and  stands  near  the  confluence 
of  that  river  and  the  Canje.  In  laying  out  this  town,  the  Dutch  paid  great  attention 
to  health  and  convenience.  The  houses  face  the  water,  and  each  occupies  a  separate 
division  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  divided  by  a  trench  from  the  adjoining  parts. 
These  trenches  afford  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  being  filled  every  tide,  any  impu- 
rities are  prevented  from  stagnating  in  them.  Each  house,  therefore,  stands  upon  a 
small  island,  and  thus  New  Amsterdam  is  reckoned  one  of  the  pleasantest  residences 
in  Guiana. 

FRENCH  GUIANA. 

The  French  colony  in  Guiana  is  comprised  between  those  of  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese, and  stretches  along  the  coast  for  more  than  400  miles.  Its  shape  is  nearly 
triangular,  and  the  distance  of  its  furthest  point  from  the  sea  is  300  miles.  Its  area 
is  consequently  about  60,000  square  miles,  but  the  colony  has  always  been  in  a  lan- 
guishing condition,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at  only  10,000  persons.  The  French 
often  apply  the  name  of  Cayenne  to  the  whole  of  the  colony,  though  it  properly 
belongs  to  an  island  about  18  miles  long,  and  10  broad,  lying  near  the  coast.  Their 
settlement  was  first  made  on  this  island,  in  1625,  and  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  continent.  When  they  lost  their  American  possessions  in  Canada,  they  sent 
10,000  persons  to  improve  their  settlements  in  Guiana,  but  most  of  them  soon 
perished  in  the  rainy  season,  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  This  colony 
was  taken  by  the  English,  in  1809,  but  restored  by  the  peace  of  1814.  The  nature 
of  the  country,  with  its  animal  and  vegetable  products,  are  the  same  as  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  but  in  the  mode  of  culture  and  persevering  industry,  the  French  are 
surpassed  hy  their  more  phlegmatic  neighbours.  The  hills  of  the  interior  approach 
nearer  the  sea,  and  the  rivers  are  of  less  magnitude,  than  in  the  Dutch  territories,  and 
most  of  the  interior  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  aborigines.  The  colonists  chiefly 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  rivers  near  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

Cayenne  is  the  capital  of  this  settlement,  and  stands  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  that  name.  It  has  a  large  convenient  port,  defended  by  the  castle  of 
San  Louis.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  about  200,  which  are  all  built  of  wood. 
The  exports  and  imports  are  such  as  are  common  to  Guiana  ;  but  one  of  the  most 
noted  is  the  pepper,  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  the.  town  from  which  it  is  brought. 
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THOUGH  nearly  three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  sovereignty  of  South  Ame- 
rica has  been  claimed  by  Europeans, much  of  it  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Native 
Tribes,  and  there  are  thousands  of  square  leagues  which  European  eyes  have  never 
seen.  Nations,  too,  in  all  the  stages  of  savage  and  barbarous  life,  range  through 
the  forests,  or  encamp  on  the  plains,  while  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  state 
of  society,  have  divided  them  into  such  a  multiplicity  of  tribes,  that  to  describe  them 
all  would  be  incompatible  with  our  plan.  A  few  of  the  most  interesting  shall,  there- 
fore, be  selected. 

In  reference  to  the  interior  wildernesses  of  the  north-east  parts  of  South  America, 
Baron  Humboldt  observes.  "  When  we  examine  attentively  this  wild  part  of  Ame- 
rica, we  fancy  ourselves  transported  to  those  primitive  times,  when  the  earth  was 
peopled  by  degrees,  and  seem  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  human  societies.  In  the 
ancient  world,  we  see  pastoral  life  prepare  the  hunting  nations  for  agriculture.  In 
the  new,  we  seek  in  vain  these  progressive  developements  of  civilization,  these 
moments  of  repose,  these  stages  in  the  life  of  nations.  The  luxury  of  vegetation 
embarrasses  the  Indians  in  the  chace,  and  their  rivers,  resembling  arms  of  the  sea, the 
depth  of  the  waters  prevents  fishing  during  whole  months.  Those  species  of  rumi- 
nating animals  that  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world  are 
wanting  in  the  new.  The  bison  and  the  musk-ox  have  never  been  reduced  to  a 
domestic  state,  the  breeding  of  lamas  and  guanacoes  has  not  given  birth  to  the  habits 
of  pastoral  life.  In  the  temperate  zone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  on 
the  table  land  of  New  Mexico,  the  American  is  a  hunter ;  but  in  the  torrid  zone,  in 
the  forests  of  Guiana,  he  cultivates  cassava,  plantains,  and  sometimes  maize.  Such 
is  the  admirable  fertility  of  Nature,  that  the  field  of  the  native  is  a  little  spot  of 
land,  to  clear  which  requires  only  setting  fire  to  the  brambles  ;  and  putting  a  few 
seeds  or  slips  into  the  ground,  is  all  the  husbandry  it  demands.  If  we  go  back  in 
thought  to  the  most  remote  ages,  in  these  thick  forests,  we  must  always  figure  to  our- 
selves nations  drawing  the  greatest  part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  earth  ;  but, 
as  this  earth  produces  abundance  in  a  small  space,  and  almost  without  toil,  we  must 
also  represent  to  ourselves  these  nations  as  often  changing  their  dwelling  along  the 
banks  of  the  same  river.  In  fact,  even  now  the  native  of  Oronoco  travels  with  his 
seeds,  and  transports  his  farm,  as  the  Arab  transports  his  tent,  and  changes  his  pas- 
turage. The  number  of  cultivated  plants  which  are  found  wild  amid  the  woods, 
proves  the  nomade  ihabits  of  an  agricultural  people.  Can  we  be  surprised,  that  from 
these  habits  they  lose  almost  all  the  advantages  that  result  in  a  temperate  zone  from 
stationary  culture,  from  that  of  corn,  which  requires  extensive  lands  and  the  most 
assiduous  labour  ?" 

The  northern  tracts  of  South  America,  and  the  vast  plains  that  stretch  along 
the  Oronoco,  resemble  the  defiles  of  Caucasus,  the  mountains  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  or 
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the  northern  extremities  of  Asia,  in  the  number  of  the  tribes,  by  whom  they  are 
peopled. 

"  In  the  New  World,  at  the  beginning  of  its  conquest,  the  natives  were  collected 
into  large  societies  only  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  coasts  opposite  to 
Asia.  The  plains,  covered  with  forests  and  intersected  by  rivers,  the  immense  savan- 
nas that  extend  towards  the  east,  and  bound  the  horizon,  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  wandering  hordes,  separated  by  the  difference  of  language  and  manners, 
and  scattered  like  the  remains  of  a  vast  shipwreck." 

Referring  to  the  people  of  these  regions,  the  same  learned  author  remarks, 
"The  nations  of  the  Upper  Oronoco,  the  Atabapo,  and  the  Inirida,  like  the  ancient 
Germans  and  the  Persians,  have  no  other  worship  than  the  powers  of  Nature. 
They  call  the  good  principle  Cachimana  ;  it  is  the  Manitou,  the  Great  Spirit,  that 
regulates  the  seasons,  and  favours  the  harvests.  By  the  side  of  Cachimana,  there  is  an 
evil  principle  Iolokiamo,  less  powerful,  but  more  artful,  and  in  particular  more  active. 
The  Indians  of  the  forest,  when  they  occasionally  visit  the  missions,  conceive  with 
difficulty  the  idea  of  a  temple  or  an  image.  Among  the  numerous,  and  on  this 
account  less  barbarous  tribes,  religious  societies  of  a  singular  kind  are  found.  Some 
old  Indians  pretend  to  be  better  instructed  than  others  in  what  regards  the  divinity, 
and  to  them  is  confided  the  famous  botuto,  which  is  sounded  under  the  palm-trees, 
that  they  may  bear  ahundance  of  fruit.  On  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco  there  exists 
no  idol,  as  among  all  the  nations  who  have  remained  faithful  to  the  first  worship  of 
Nature,  but  the  botuto,  the  sacred  trumpet,  is  become  an  object  of  veneration.  To 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  botuto,  it  is  requisite  to  have  pure  manners  and 
to  have  lived  single.  The  initiated  are  subjected  to  flagellations,  fastings,  and  other 
painful  exercises.  There  are  but  a  small  number  of  these  sacred  trumpets.  The 
most  anciently  celebrated  is  that  upon  a  hill  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tomo  and 
the  Guainia.  It  is  pretended  that  it  is  heard  at  once  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuamini, 
and  at  the  mission  of  San  Miguel  de  Dauipe,  a  distance  of  ten  leagues.  Father  Cereso 
assured  us,  that  the  Indians  speak  of  the  botuto  of  Tomo  as  an  object  of  worship 
common  to  many  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Fruit  and  intoxicating  liquors  are 
placed  by  the  sacred  trumpet.  Sometimes  the  Great  Spirit  (Cachimana)  himself  makes 
the  botuto  resound,  sometimes  he  is  content  to  manifest  his  will  by  him,  to  whom 
the  keeping  of  the  instrument  is  entrusted.  These  juggleries  being  very  ancient 
(from  the  fathers  of  our  fathers,  say  the  Indians,)  we  must  not  be  surprised;  that 
some  incredulous  persons  are  already  to  be  found,  but  these  express  their  disbelief  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  botuto  only  in  whispers.  Women  are  not  permitted  to  see  this 
marvellous  instrument,  and  are  excluded  from  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  worship. 
If  a  woman  has  the  misfortune  to  see  the  trumpet,  she  is  put  to  death  without 
mercy." 

In  some  of  the  regions  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  South  America,  the  primitive 
inhabitants  constitute  half  the  scanty  population.  Those  who  inhabit  Cumana  and 
New  Barcelona  alone,  have  been  estimated  at  60,000.  Many  of  these  aborigines  live 
in  the  Missions,  and  have  been  collected  into  considerable  societies  by  the  Roman 
Missionaries,  but  others  still  wander  over  the  wide  savannas  and  forests'unconnected 
with  civilized  life.  The  missions  of  the  Aragonese  capuchins  are  supposed  to  include 
15,000  of  the  natives,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Chayma  race. 

This  part  of  the  continent  presents  several  important  phenomena  in  the  history 
of  our  species,  and  the  spread  of  civilization  in  the  luxuriant  forests  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Though  every  feature  of  Nature  wears  the  most  majestic  aspect,  and  her  com- 
binations every  where  present  groups  the  most  peculiar,  man,  even  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  society,  still  creates  an  interest  paramount  to  that  excited  by  all  the  physi- 
cal phenomena  by  which  he  is  surrounded.    Here,each  tribe  frequently  consists  of  a 
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few  families  insulated  in  the  wilderness.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  difficult  than 
to  discriminate  their  peculiar  characters  and  customs,  and  few  subjects  are 
more  monotonous,  than  multiplied  descriptions  of  savage  life  without  snch  dis- 
tinctions. The  most  interesting  survey  will  therefore  be,  to  give  a  few  general 
sketches  deriven  from  authentic  sources  and  intelligent  observation,  and  to  inter- 
sperse them  with  brief  delineations  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  tribes.  As  no 
portraits,  however,  can  be  so  vivid  as  those  drawn  from  the  original,  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  present  them  in  the  words  of  the  travellers  by  whom  they  have  been 
sketched. 

In  reference  to  Spanish  America,  the  enterprising  and  philosophic  Humboldt 
remarks,  "  I  use  with  regret  the  word  savage,  because  it  indicates  a  difference  of 
cultivation  between  the  reduced  Indian,  living  in  the  Missions,  and  the  free  or  inde- 
pendent Indian,  which  is  often  belied  by  facts.  In  the  forests  of  South  America 
exist  tribes  of  natives  who,  peaceably  united  in  villages,  obey  chiefs,  cultivate  the 
plantain-tree,  cassava,  and  cotton,  on  a  pretty  extensive  portion  of  ground,  and 
employ  this  last  in  weaving  hammocks.  These  people  are  scarcely  more  barbarous 
than  the  naked  Indians  of  the  missions,  who  have  been  taught  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  It  is  a  very  common  error  in  Europe,  to  look  on  all  natives  not  reduced 
to  a  state  of  subjection,  as  roving  hunters.  Agriculture  existed  on  the  continent 
long  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  It  still  exists  between  the  Oronoco  and  the 
river  Amazons,  in  open  land  amid  the  forests,  to  which  the  missionaries  have  never 
penetrated.  What  has  been  effected  by  the  system  of  missions  is  an  increased  at- 
tachment to  landed  property,  the  stability  of  dwellings,  and  a  taste  for  a  more  calm 
and  tranquil  life.  The  progress,  however,  is  slow  and  often  imperceptible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  perfectly  isolated  state  in  which  the  Indians  are  held.  But  it  would 
be  to  imbibe  false  ideas  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  nations  of  South  America, 
to  consider  as  synonymous  the  denominations  of  Christians,  reduced  and  civilized ; 
and  those  of  pagans,  savages,  and  independent.  The  reduced  Indian  is  as  often  as 
little  of  a  Christian  as  the  independent  Indian  is  of  an  idolater;  both,  occupied  by 
the  wants  of  the  moment,  discover  a  marked  indifference  for  religious  opinions,  and 
a  secret  tendency  towards  the  worship  of  Nature  and  its  powers.  This  worship 
belongs  to  the  earliest  infancy  of  nations;  it  excludes  idols,  and  recognizes  no  other 
sacred  places,  than  grottoes,  valleys,  and  woods. 

"  If  the  independent  Indians  have  nearly  disappeared  for  a  century  past  to  the 
north  of  the  Oronoco  and  the  Apure,  that  is,  from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Merida 
to  the  promontory  of  Paria,  it  must  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  fewer  natives 
exist  at  present  in  those  countries  than  in  the  time  of  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  Bar- 
tholomew de  las  Casas.  I  have  already  proved  the  magnitude  of  the  error  of  pre- 
senting as  a  general  fact,  the  destruction  and  diminution  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Spanish  colonies.  There  still  exists  more  than  six  millions  of  the  copper-coloured 
race  in  both  Americas ;  and,  though  an  innumerable  number  of  tribes  and  of  lan- 
guages, are  either  extinct,  or  confounded  together,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that,  within 
the  tropics,  in  that  part  of  the  New  World  where  civilization  has  penetrated  only 
since  the  time  of  Columbus,  the  number  of  natives  has  considerably  increased.  Two 
villages  of  Caribs,  in  the  missions  of  Piritoo  or  of  Carony,  contain  more  families 
than  four  or  five  hordes  on  the  Oronoco.  The  state  of  society  among  the  Caribbees, 
who  have  preserved  their  independence,  at  the  sources  of  the  Essequibo,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  mountains  of  Pacaraimo,  sufficiently  proves  how  much,  even  among 
that  fine  race  of  men,  the  population  of  the  missions  prevails  in  number  over  that  of 
the  free  and  confederated  Caribbees.  Besides,  the  state  of  the  savages  of  the  torrid 
zone  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  savages  of  the  Missouri.  The  latter  have  need 
of  a  vast  extent  of  country,  because  they  live  only  by  hunting;  while  the  Indians- 
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of  Spanish  Guiana  plant  cassava  and  plantains.  A  little  ground  suffices  these  to 
supply  them  with  food.  They  do  not  dread  the  approach  of  the  whites  like  the 
savages  of  the  United  States  ;  who,  progressively  pushed  behind  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  lose  their  means  of  subsistence,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  find  themselves  reduced  within  narrow  limits.  Under  the  temperate 
zone,  whether  in  the  provincial  internets  of  Mexico,  or  in  Kentucky,  the  contact 
of  the  European  planters  is  become  fatal  to  the  natives,  because  that  contact  is 
immediate. 

"  These  causes  have  no  existence  in  the  greater  part  of  South  America.  Agri- 
culture, under  the  tropics,  does  not  require  great  extent  of  ground.  The  whites 
advance  slowly.  The  religious  orders  have  founded  their  establishments  between 
the  domain  of  the  planters  and  the  territory  of  the  free  Indians.  The  missions  may 
be  considered  as  intermediary  states.  They  have  encroached  on  the  liberty  of  the 
natives  no  doubt ;  but  they  have  almost  every  where  been  advantageous  to  the  in- 
crease of  population,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  unquiet  life  of  the  indepen- 
dent Indians.  As  the  missionaries  advance  towards  the  forests,  and  gain  on  the 
natives,  the  white  planters  in  their  turn  seek  to  invade,  from  the  opposite  side,  the 
territory  of  the  Missions.  In  this  protracted  struggle,  the  secular  arm  continually 
tends  to  withdraw  the  reduced  Indian  from  the  monastic  hierarchy,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries gradually  give  way  to  the  vicars.  The  whites,  and  the  casts  of  mixed 
blood,  favoured  by  the  corregidors,  establish  themselves  among  the  Indians.  The 
missions  become  Spanish  villages,  and  the  natives  lose  even  the  remembrance  of  their 
natural  idiom.  Such  is  the  progress  of  civilization  from  the  coasts  towards  the  in- 
terior ;  a  slow  progress,  shackled  by  the  passions  of  man,  but  sure  and  uniform." 

The  same  correct  observer  further  illustrates  the  state  of  Indian  character  and 
society,  particularly  in  the  Missions,  where  alone  they  can  be  sufficiently  scruti- 
nized to  discriminate  the  real  from  the  apparent,  or  to  ascertain  the  physical  and 
moral  causes  that  either  mark  or  keep  them  what  they  are. 

"  The  Indians  of  the  American  Missions  are  all  agriculturists  ;  and  excepting 
those  who  inhabit  the  high  mountains,  they  cultivate  the  same  plants,  their  huts  are 
arranged  in  the  same  manner,  their  days  of  labour,  their  work  in  the  conuco  of  the 
community,  their  connexions  with  the  missionaries  and  magistrates  chosen  from 
among  themselves,  are  all  subjected  to  uniform  regulations.  Nevertheless,  and  this 
fact  is  very  remarkable  in  the  history  of  nations,  so  great  an  analogy  of  situation  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  efface  the  individual  features,  or  the  shades  which  distinguish 
the  American  tribes.  We  observe  in  the  men  of  copper  hue,  a  moral  inflexibility, 
a  stedfast  perseverance  in  habits  and  manners,  which,  though  modified  in  each  tribe, 
characterize  essentially  the  whole  race.  These  dispositions  are  found  under  every 
climate,  from  the  equator  to  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  straits  of 
Magellan  on  the  other.  They  are  connected  with  the  physical  organization  of  the 
natives,  but  they  are  powerfully  favoured  by  the  monastic  system. 

"  There  exist  in  the  Missions  few  villages,  where  the  different  families  do  not 
belong  to  different  tribes,  and  speak  different  languages.  Societies  composed  of  ele- 
ments thus  heterogenous  are  difficult  to  govern.  In  general,  the  monks  have  united 
whole  nations,  or  great  portions  of  the  same  nations,  in  villages  lying  near  each  other. 
The  natives  see  only  those  of  their  own  tribe,  for  the  want  of  communication,  and 
the  isolated  state  of  the  people,  form  the  principal  policy  of  the  missionaries.  The 
reduced  Chaymas,  Caribs,  and  Tamanacs,  retain  so  much  the  more  their  natural 
physionomy,  as  they  have  preserved  their  languages.  If  the  individuality  of  man  be 
in  some  sort  reflected  in  his  idioms,  these  in  their  turn  re-act  on  his  ideas  and  senti- 
ments.   It  is  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  languages,  the  character,  and  the 
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phyical  constitution,  which  maintains  and  perpetuates  the  diversity  of  nations,  that 
unfailing  source  of  life  and  motion  in  the  intellectual  world. 

"  The  missionaries  may  have  prohibited  the  Indians  from  following  certain 
practices  in  use  on  the  birth  of  children,  on  their  entrance  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  at  the  interment  of  the  dead;  they  may  have  prevented  them  from  painting  their 
skin,  from  making  incisions  on  their  chins,  noses,  and  cheeks  ;  they  may  have  de- 
stroyed among  thegreat  massof  the  people, superstitious  ideas,  which  are  mysteriously 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  certain  families  ;  but  it  has  been  easier  for  them  to 
prescribe  customs,  and  efface  remembrances,  than  to  substitute  new  ideas  in  the 
place  of  the  old.  The  Indian  of  the  Missions  is  more  secure  of  subsistence.  Not 
being  continually  struggling  against,  hostile  forces,  against  the  elements,  and  against 
man,  he  leads  a  more  monotonous  life,  less  active,  and  less  fitted  to  impart  energy 
to  the  mind,  than  the  savage  or  independent  Indian.  He  possesses  that  mildness  of 
character  which  belongs  to  a  love  of  repose,  not  that  which  arises  from  sensibility 
and  the  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  sphere  of  his  ideas  is  not  enlarged,  where, 
having  no  intercourse  with  the  whites,  he  has  remained  at  a  distance  from  those 
objects  with  which  European  civilization  has  enriched  theNevv World.  All  his  actions 
seem  prompted  by  the  wants  of  the  moment.  Taciturn,  without  gaiety,  absorbed  in 
himself,  he  assumes  a  sedate  and  mysterious  air.  When  a  person  has  resided  but  a 
short  time  in  the  Missions,  and  is  yet  but  little  familiarized  with  the  aspect  of  the 
natives,  he  is  led  to  mistake  their  indolence,  and  the  benumbed  state  of  their  facul- 
ties, for  the  expression  of  melancholy  and  a  disposition  towards  meditation." 

One  of  the  most  numerous  of  these  tribes  are  the  Chaymas  Indians,  who  live 
chiefly  in  the  Missions  in  new  Andalusia  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  They  are 
generally  lower  in  stature  than  the  other  aborigines  of  this  continent,  five  feet  two 
inches  being  their  ordinary  height.  Their  bodies  are  thick,  shoulders  broad,  breasts 
flat,  and  limbs  round  and  fleshy.  Their  colour  is  that  of  the  whole  American  race, 
which  is  not  perceptibly  changed  by  the  varying  influence  of  climate.  The  expres- 
sion of  their  countenances  is  sedate  and  gloomy.  Their  foreheads  are  small,  and 
their  eyes  sunk  and  long,  and  though  placed  obliquely,  they  are  not  so  much  so  as 
the  Monguls.  Their  cheek-bones  are  high,  their  mouths  wide,  but  their  lips  do  not 
protrude,  and  their  chins  are  very  short.  The  Chaymas,  like  the  natives  of  America 
in  general,  have  small  hands  and  large  feet.  The  form  and  appearance  are  so  much 
alike  in  all,  that  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  old,  the  difference  of  age  is  not 
marked  by  wrinkles  in  the  skin,  the  colour  of  the  hair,  or  any  exterior  change  in  the 
body;  and  "on  entering  a  hut,  it  is  often  difficult  among  adult  persons  to  distinguish 
the  father  from  the  son,  and  not  to  confound  one  generation  with  another."  Like 
all  uncivilized  tribes,  inhabiting  a  warm  climate,  these  people  have  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  clothing.  Wben  they  go  out  they  wear  a  tunic  of  cotton,  that  reaches 
to  the  knee.  Those  worn  by  the  men  have  sleeves,  but  the  women  always  have  the 
arms,  shoulders,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  bare.  When  in  their  houses,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  the  monks,  both  men  and  women  go  naked.  A  pair 
of  drawers,  or  shoes,  or  a  hat,  are  luxuries  altogether  unknown  to  the  natives  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  girls  are  usually  married  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries allow  them  to  go  to  church  without  their  tunic  till  they  are  nine.  The 
Chayma  women  are  not  handsome,  according  to  our  ideas  of  beauty,  yet  the  girls 
have  something  soft  and  pleasing  in  their  looks.  They  wear  their  hair,  which  is  long 
and  black,  platted  into  long  tresses,  but  they  do  not  paint  their  skins,  nor  do  they 
wear  any  ornamants,  except  necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  shells,  birds'  bones,  and 
seeds.  Both  men  and  women  are  muscular  ;  and  female  beauty  in  this,  as  in  several 
other  tribes,  is  expressed  by  saying  "  she  is  fat,  and  has  a  narrow  forehead." 

The  Chaymas  lead  a  life  of  great  uniformity,  always  retiring  early  to  rest,  and 
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rising  witli  the  dawn.  The  interior  of  their  huts  it  very  clean.  Their  scanty  stock 
of  domestic  utensils  is  arranged  in  the  greatest  order,  and  both  men  and  women  bathe 
everyday.  They  arc  all  extremely  fond  of  solitude.  The  condition  of  the  women  is  that 
of  privation  and  suffering.  The  hardest  labour  is  their  share,  and  when  they  return 
in  the  evening  from  cultivating  their  gardens,  the  man  carries  nothing  but  his  knife, 
while  the  woman  often  bends  under  a  load  of  plantains,  with  a  child  hanging  at 
her  breast,  and  sometimes  another  or  two  placed  upon  the  load.  "  Notwithstanding 
this  inequality  of  condition,  the  wives  of  the  Indians  of  South  America  appear  to 
be  in  general  happier  than  those  of  the  savages  of  the  north.  Between  the  Alleg- 
hany mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  wherever  the  natives  do  not  live  in  great  part 
on  the  produce  of  the  chace,  the  women  cultivate  the  maize,  beans,  and  gourds,  and 
the  men  take  no  share  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  Under  the  torrid  zone,  the  hunt- 
ing nations  are  extremely  scarce,  and,  in  the  missions,  the  men  work  in  the  fields 
like  the  women." 

Their  monotonous  mode  of  life  appears  to  have  benumbed  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  they  have  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  any  thing  that  belongs  to 
numerical  relation.  On  this  subject  a  learned  traveller  has  remarked,  that  he  never 
saw  a  mau  that  might  not  be  made  to  say  that  he  was  eighteen  or  sixty  years  old. 

Messrs.  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  were  present  at  an  Indian  festival,  on  the 
upper  Oronoco,  which  they  describe  as  being  celebrated  by  dancing,  in  the  excess  of 
savage  intoxication.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  exciting  the  appetites  of  our  readers  by 
placing  before  them  their  account  of  the  entertainment.  "  The  hut,  where  the  natives 
were  assembled,  displayed  during  several  days  a  very  singular  aspect.  There  was 
neither  table  nor  bench,  but  large  roasted  monkeys,  blackened  by  smoke,  were 
ranged  in  order  resting  against  the  wall.  These  were  the  mcrimondes  (ateles  belze- 
huth,)  and  those  bearded  monkeys  called  capuchins,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  weeper  or  sai  (simia  capucina  of  Buffbn.)  The  manner  of  roasting  these 
anthropomorphous  animals  contributes  singularly  to  rendertheir  appearance  disagree- 
able in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man.  A  little  grating  or  lattice  of  very  hard  wood  is 
formed,  and  raised  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  monkey  is  skinned,  and  bent  into 
a  sitting  posture,  the  head  generally  resting  on  the  arms,  which  are  meagre  and  long, 
but  sometimes  they  are  crossed  behind  the  back.  When  it  is  tied  on  the  grating,  a 
very  clear  fire  is  kindled  below.  The  monkey, enveloped  in  smoke  and  flame,  is  broiled 
and  blackened  at  the  same  time.  On  seeing  the  natives  devour  the  arm  or  leg  of 
a  roasted  monkey,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe,  that  this  habit  of  eating  animals,  that 
so  much  resemble  man  in  their  physical  organization,  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  con- 
tributed to  diminish  the  horror  of  anthropophagy,  among  savages.  Roasted  mon- 
keys, particularly  those  which  have  a  very  round  head,  display  a  hideous  resemblance 
to  a  child  ;  the  Europeans,  therefore,  who  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  quadrumanes, 
prefer  separating  the  head  and  the  hands,  and  serve  up  only  the  rest  of  the  animal 
at  their  tables.  The  flesh  of  monkeys  is  so  lean  and  dry,  that  M.  Bonpland  has 
preserved  in  his  collections  at  Paris,  an  arm  and  hand,  which  had  been  broiled  over 
the  fire  at  Esmeralda,  and  no  smell  arises  from  them  after  a  great  number  of  years." 

Nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  show  that  some  of  the  plains  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oronoco,  are  inhabited  by  man  in  his  rudest  state.  Here,  too,  the  tribe  of  Oto- 
macs  presents  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  physiological  phenomena  to  be  met  with 
in  any  part  of  the  globe.  "  The  Otomacs  eat  earth  ;  that  is,  they  swallow  every  day, 
during  several  months,  very  considerable  quantities  to  appease  hunger,  without  inju- 
ring their  health."  The  same  traces  of  vitiated  appetite  have  also  been  observed 
among  the  Guamoes,  and  among  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco, 
between  the  confluence  of  the  Meta  and  the  Apure.  In  giving  an  account  of  this 
singular  fact,  M.  Humboldt  confines  himself  to  what  he  saw  and  learnt  from  the 
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missionary  at  Uruana,  who  had  lived  twelve  years  among  the  savage  and  turbulent 
tribe  of  the  Otomacs.  These  people  belong  to  the  nations  of  the  savannas,  and  live 
almost  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and,  as  already  observed,  are  more  difficult 
to  civilize  than  the  natives  of  the  forests.  We  shall,  therefore,  present  the  reader 
with  the  account  of  this  singular  tribe,  and  this  strange  physiological  fact,  from 
the  5th  volume  of  Baron  H.'s  Personal  Narrative,  as  indisputably  the  best  that  has 
yet  been  published.  "  They  are  men,  he  says,  of  a  very  robust  constitution,  but  ugly, 
savage,  vindictive,  and  passionately  fond  of  fermented  liquors.  They  are  omnivorous 
animals  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and,  therefore,  the  other  Indians,  who  consider  them 
as  barbarians,  have  a  common  saying,  '  nothing  is  so  disgusting  that  an  Otomac 
will  not  eat.'  While  the  waters  of  the  Oronoco  and  its  tributary  streams  are  low, 
the  Otomacs  subsist  on  fish  and  turtles.  The  former  they  kill  with  surprising  dex- 
terity, by  shooting  them  with  an  arrow,  when  they  appear  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  When  the  rivers,  swell,  which  in  South  America,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  is  erroneously  attributed  to  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  which  occurs  perio- 
dically in  every  part  of  the  torrid  zone,  fishing  almost  entirely  ceases.  It  is  then  as 
difficult  to  procure  fis;i  in  the  rivers,  which  are  become  deeper,  as  when  you  are  sailing 
on  the  open  sea.  It  often  fails  the  poor  missionaries  on  fast  days  as  well  as  flesh 
days,  though  all  the  young  Indians  are  under  the  obligation  of 'fishing  for  the  convent.' 
At  the  period  of  these  inundations,  which  last  two  or  three  months,  the  Otomacs 
swallow  a  prodigious  quantity  of  earth.  We  found  heaps  of  balls  in  their  huts,  piled 
up  in  pyramids  three  or  four  feet  high.  These  balls  were  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  earth  which  the  Otomacs  eat  is  a  very  fine  unctuous  clay,  of  a  yellowish  grey 
colour ;  and,  being  slightly  baked  in  the  fire,  the  hardened  crust  has  a  tint  inclining 
to  red,  owing  to  the  oxide  of  iron  which  is  mingled  with  it.  We  brought  away  some 
of  this  earth,  which  we  took  from  the  winter  provision  of  the  Indians,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely false  that  it  is  s'teatitic  and  contains  magnesia. 

"  The  Otomacs  do  not  eat  every  kind  of  clay  indifferently  ;  they  choose  the  allu- 
vial beds,  or  strata,  that  contain  the  most  unctuous  earth,  and  the  smoothest  to  the 
feel.  I  inquired  of  the  missionary,  whether  the  moistened  clay  were  made  to  undergo 
putrefaction,  as  Father  Gumilla  asserts,  but  he  assured  us,  that  the  natives  neither 
cause  the  clay  to  rot,  nor  do  they  mingle  it  with  flour  of  maize,  oil  of  turtles'  eggs, 
or  fat  of  the  crocodile.  We  ourselves  examined,  both  at  the  Oronoco  and  after  our 
return  to  Paris,  the  balls  of  earth  which  we  brought  away  with  us,  and  found  no 
trace  of  the  mixture  of  any  substance,  whether  oily  or  farinaceous.  The  savage  regards 
every  thing  as  nourishing  that  appeases  hunger  ;  when,  therefore,  you  inquire  of  an 
Otomac,  on  what  he  subsists  during  the  two  months  when  the  river  is  the  highest, 
he  shows  you  his  balls  of  clayey-earth.  This  he  calls  his  principal  food,  for  at  this 
period  he  can  seldom  procure  a  lizard,  a  root  of  fern,  or  a  dead  fish  swimming  at  the 
surface  of  the  water.  If  the  Indian  eats  earth  from  want,  during  two  months  ("and  from 
three  quarters  to  five  quarters  of  a  pound  in  twenty-four  hours),  he  does  not  less  regale 
himself  with  it  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Every  day  in  the  season  of  drought, 
when  fishing  is  most  abundant,  he  scrapes  his  balls  of  poya,  and  mingles  a  little  clay 
with  his  other  aliment.  What  is  most  surprising  is,  that  the  Otomacs  do  not  become 
lean  by  swallowing  such  quantities  of  earth  ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  extremely 
robust,  and  far  from  having  the  belly  tense  and  "puffed  up.  The  missionary  Fray 
Ramon  Bueno  asserts,  that  he  never  remarked  any  alteration  in  the  health  of  the 
natives  at  the  period  of  the  great  risings  of  the  Oronoco. 

"  The  following  are  the  facts  in  all  their  simplicity,  which  we  were  able  to  verify. 
The  Otomacs  during  some  months  eat  daily  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  clay  slightly 
hardened  by  fire,  without  their  health  being  sensibly  affected  by  it.  They  moisten 
the  earth  afresh,  when  thev  are  going  to  swallow  it.     It  has  not  been  possible  to 
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verify  hitherto  with  precision  how  much  nutritious  vegetable  or  animal  matter  the 
Indians  take  in  a  week  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  attribute  the 
sensation  of  satiety  which  they  feel,  to  the  clay,  and  not  to  the  wretched  aliments 
whioh  they  take  with  it  occasionally." 

In  addition  to  this,  the  same  acute  traveller  remarks,  "  I  observed  every  where 
within  the  torrid  zone,  in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  children,  women,  and  some- 
times even  full-grown  men,  an  inordinate  and  almost  irresistible  desire  of  swallowing 
earth  ;  not  an  alkaline  or  calcareous  earth,  to  neutralize  (as  it  is  vulgarly  said)  acid 
juices,  but  a  fat  clay,  unctuous,  and  exhaling  a  strong  smell.  It  is  often  found  neces- 
sary to  tie  the  children's  hands,  or  to  confine  them,  to  prevent  their  eating  earth, 
when  the  rain  ceases  to  fall."  After  reciting  many  other  facts  on  this  curious  sub- 
ject, he  observes,  "  In  looking  over  these  examples,  which  are  all  taken  from  the 
torrid  zone,  we  are  struck  with  the  idea  of  finding  a  taste  which  nature,  it  would 
seem,  should  have  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  sterile  regions,  prevail 
among  races  of  rude  and  indolent  men,  who  live  in  the  finest  and  most  fertile  coun- 
tries on  the  globe.  We  saw  at  Popayan,  and  in  several  mountainous  parts  of  Peru, 
lime  reduced  to  a  very  powder,  sold  in  the  public  markets  to  the  natives  among  other 
articles  of  provision.  This  powder,  when  used,  is  mingled  with  coca,  that  is,  with 
the  leaves  of  the  erythroxylon  peruvianum.  It  is  well  known,  that  Indian  messengers 
take  no  other  aliment  for  whole  days  than  lime  and  coca ;  both  excite  the  secretion 
of  spittle,  and  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  they  take  away  the  appetite,  without  giving  any 
nourishment  to  the  body.  In  other  parts  of  South  America,  on  the  coast  of  Rio  de 
la  Hacha,  the  Guajiroes  swallow  lime,  without  adding  any  vegetable  matter  to  it. 
They  always  carry  with  them  a  little  box  filled  with  lime,  as  we  do  snuflf  boxes,  and 
as  in  Asia  people  carry  a  betel-box.  This  American  custom  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
first  Spanish  navigators.  Lime  blackens  the  teeth,  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as 
among  several  American  hordes,  to  blacken  the  teeth  is  to  beautify  them.  In  the 
cold  regions  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  the  natives  of  Tigua  eat  habitually  from  choice, 
and  without  being  incommoded  by  it,  a  very  fine  clay,  mixed  with  quartzose  sand. 
This  clay,  suspended  in  water,  renders  it  milky.  We  find  in  their  huts  large  vessels 
filled  with  this  water,  which  serves  as  a  beverage,  and  which  the  Indians  call  agua  or 
leche  de  llanka  ;"  that  is,  milk  of  clay. 

Various  other  Indian  tribes  have  been  enumerated  as  inhabiting  these  regions  ; 
but  they  are  generally  rather  geographical  than  distinctive  appellations.  The  only 
tribes  that  we  can  particularly  notice  here,  are  the  Guaraones,  the  Carlbbees  or  Caribs, 
and  two  or  three  others  more  briefly. 

Between  the  different  mouths  of  the  Oronoco,  a  number  of  islands  are  found 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water.  These  are  evidently  formed  by  the  depositions  of 
the  river,  and  though  inundated  during  the  rainy  season,  they  are  covered  with 
forests  of  palm  and  cacao-trees,  which  supply  the  islanders  with  most  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  existence  of  the  tribe  of  Guaraones  seems  to  be  as  intimately 
connected  with  this  family  of  plants,  as  that  of  certain  birds  and  insects  is  with  par- 
ticular trees  and  flowers.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Delta  of  the  Oronoco  is  inha- 
bited by  them,  with  the  various  branches  of  which  they  alone  are  well  acquainted. 
They  often  act  as  the  pilots  of  that  river,  and  are  sometimes  engaged  in  trade  with 
the  island  of  Trinidad.  They  are  totally  independent  ;  a  distinction  which  they 
owe  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  which  very  few  have  been  induced  to 
leave  for  the  missions  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Oronoco.  Five  or  six  hundred 
emigrated  some  years  ago,  and  formed  two  settlements  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  the  great  body  of  them  still  retain  their  original  abodes. 
M.  Lavaysse,  who  was  among  the  Guaraones,  a  few  years  since,  entertained 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  them.  "  The  Guaraones,"  he  says,"  have  contrived  means, 
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of  fixing  their  habitations  on  the  palm  trees  ;  they  choose  a  group  of  them  where  the 
trees  grow  nearest  to  each  other,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  high  water-mark, 
they  twist  and  weave  their  boughs  to  form  a  floor,  which  is  then  covered  with  the 
broad  leaves.  The  roofs  of  those  serial  huts  are  also  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the 
same  tree,  to  which  their  canoes  are  fastened.  Those  Indians  are  in  number  about 
ten  thousand ;  theyare  strong,  tall,  and  well-made,  less  indolent  than  the  other  savages 
of  South  America,  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  gay,  social,  and  hospitable.  They 
are  not  so  reserved  as  the  other  savages  their  neighbours.  Their  soft  aud  harmo- 
nious language  is  rich,  when  compared  with  those  in  their  vicinity.  The  Guaraones 
are  expert  fishers,  and  have  dogs  like  those  of  the  European  shepherds,  which  they 
employ  to  catch  fish  in  shallow  water ;  they  caress  those  animals  continually,  and 
treat  them  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Their  trade  consists  in  fish,  nets,  hammocks, 
and  baskets  :  they  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  even  with  the  Spanish  government, 
which  has,  for  a  long  time  past,  renounced  the  project  of  subjugating  them.  I  had 
frequent  means  of  observing  this  little  nation  :  while  among  them,  I  often  thought 
myself  existing  in  the  days  of  Astrea ;  their  society  is  a  continual  scene  of  peace, 
abundance,  gaiety,  aud  concord." 

They  make  bread  of  the  medular  flour  of  this  palm-tree,  which  is  the  true  sago 
of  America.  For  this  purpose  they  cut  down  the  mauritia  just  before  the  flowers 
appear,  as  it  then  yields  the  greatest  quantity  of  meal. 

The  Guaiquerias  are  the  most  intrepid  fishermen  on  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  are  best  acquainted  with  the  banks  that  abound  with  fish  in  the  adja- 
cent seas.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  the  suburb  of  Cumana, 
which  bears  their  name.  They  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Caribbee  nation  ; 
as  they  assert  that  their  language  is  a  dialect  of  that  of  the  Guaraones. 

The  proper  Caribbees,  or  Caribs,  who  inhabit  the  missions  of  the  Cari,  in  the 
Llanos  of  Cumana,  the  bank  of  the  Caura,  and  the  plains  north-east  of  the  sources 
of  the  Oronoco,  are  distinguished,  by  their  gigantic  size,  from  all  the  other  nations  on 
that  part  of  the  continent.  They  consider  themselves  aprivileged  race,  andspeak  of  the 
other  Indians  with  great  contempt.  The  Caribs  were  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the 
West  India  Islands,  where  they  presented  a  picture  of  the  most  savage  aspect.  Relent- 
less, enterprising,  and  ardent,  war  seemed  the  chief  end  of  their  being,  and  hunting 
nearly  their  sole  employment.  To  attain  perfection  in  these,  they  exercised  all  their 
ingenuity.  The  rest  of  mankind  were  considered  by  them  as  lawful  prey,  and  they  are 
said  to  have  devoured,  without  remorse,  the  bodies  of  such  as  fell  into  their  hands. 
Their  huts  were  composed  of  a  few  poles  thrust  into  the  ground,  in  a  circular  form, 
fastened  together  atthetop,andcovered  with  palm  leaves.  Theymanufacturedastrong 
kindof  cotton  cloth,  of  which  they  made  hammocks.  Clothes  they  considered  as  alto- 
gether useless,  in  a  climate  where  the  blasts  of  winter  are  never  felt.  Domestic  uten- 
sils were  made  of  clay  and  baked  in  the  manner  practised  by  Europeans.  Indepen- 
dence was  so  closely  interwoven  with  all  their  ideas,  that  upon  this  their  existence 
seemed  to  depend.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the  continent  of 
South  America,  to  the  West  India  islands,  many  of  which  still  retain  the  name  of 
Caribbee  Islands,  and  their  principal  country  is  Guiana,  in  the  interior  of  which  they 
still  live  in  all  the  freedom  of  their  ancestors,  exercising  their  warlike  superiority 
over  the  other  tribes. 

The  other  principal  tribe  of  Guiana,  and  that  to  whom  the  Caribs  have  always 
been  the  bitterest  enemies,  are  the  Arouacs,  who  are  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of 
the  amiabte  West  Indians,  whom  Columbus  found  in  the  large  islands  of  Cuba, 
Hispauiola,  and  Jamaica.  Captain  Stedman  describes  them  as  a  happy  and  inno- 
cent people,  living  in  a  country  whose  climate  and  fertility  exempt  them  from 
poverty  and  care.     Personal  cleanliness  is  one  of  their  characteristics.     They  bathe 
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often,  and  both  sexes  swim  dexterously.  They  cultivate  peace  with  most  of  the 
other  nations,  and  are  generally  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Europeans  of  the  settle- 
ments. In  war  they  use  the  bow  and  club,  and  always  treat  their  captives  with 
humanity  ;  they  now  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  frequently  descend  the 
rivers  in  large  canoes,  which  are  sometimes  forty  feet  long.  Bancroft  says  the 
Arouas  are  superior  to  the  other  tribes  in  the  elegance  of  their  form,  and  the  mild- 
ness of  their  dispositions.  They  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  inferior  evil  spirits. 
They  have  likewise  priests  or  magicians,  whose  distinction  is  hereditary.  After  describ- 
ing the  Caribs  as  the  tallest  men  and  of  the  most  warlike  aspect  of  any  he  had  seen 
in  Guiana,  Dr.  Pinckard  observes,  "  Those  we  have  seen  of  the  other  tribes  are 
rather  short,  but  in  general  well  formed,  although  their  figure  denotes  more  of 
substance  than  of  gracefulness.  They  are  of  a  bright  bay  colour,  their  hair  jet 
black,  long,  and  straight.  In  common  they  are  rather  personable,  and  their  features 
are  more  indicative  of  mildness  than  ferocity  ;  for,  although  in  some  of  them  the 
lines  of  the  Tartar  face  may  be  traced,  the  character  more  generally  denoted  by  the 
countenance,  is  that  of  gentleness  and  tranquillity.  The  eyes  are  very  black,  they 
are  small,  distant  from  each  other,  and  deep  in  their  orbits.  The  cheek-bones 
stand  a  little  wide,  but  they  are  not  strongly  prominent,  the  forehead  tends  to 
squareness  of  form,  and  the  eye-brows  are  heavy.  The  nose,  though  not  strongly 
aquiline,  when  viewed  in  profile,  somewhat  approaches  that  shape  ;  the  mouth  is  of 
a  middle  size  ;  the  lips  of  moderate  thickness  ;  the  teeth  rather  small,  white,  and 
regular  ;  the  chin  round  ;  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  somewhat  wide;  from  all  of 
which  you  will  perceive  that  the  face  is  rather  broad  than  round,  although  the 
contour  approaches  more  to  the  circular  than  to  the  long  or  oval." 

They  wear  no  clothing  except  a  kind  of  belt  of  cloth  which  is  fastened  round 
the  waist  and  passed  between  the  legs.  Instead  of  this,  the  females  frequently  have 
a  small  apron  of  a  few  inches  in  length.  Many  of  the  Indians  do  not  wear  any 
clothing  at  all.  The  females,  by  way  of  ornament,  often  cut  holes  in  their  ears  and 
lips,  in  which  they  put  small  pieces  of  wood.  They  also  have  girdles  and  bracelets 
of  beads,  shells,  and  other  things,  and  the  men  often  wear  crowns  of  various- 
coloured  feathers  ;  while  the  chief  of  a  family  is  sometimes  wrapped  in  the  skin  of 
a  tiger,  and  has  pieces  of  silver  or  small  stones  suspended  from  his  nose.  From  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  facility  of  procuring  food,  the  Indians  are  all  indolent. 
Labour,  with  them,  springs  from  necessity  alone,  and  ceases  with  the  immediate 
cause  that  produced  it.  They  have  no  interest  in  accumulating  property,  for  as 
they  live  in  the  most  perfect  equality,  emulation  has  no  stimulus.  Content  with 
their  own  simple  mode  of  subsistence,  they  rather  look  upon  the  habits  and  customs 
of  civilized  life  with  pity,  than  show  any  desire  to  imitate  them.  The  sole  employ- 
ments of  the  men  are  hunting  and  fishing,  while  all  the  other  simple  occupations  of 
their  primitive  lives  fall  upon  the  women  ;  and  when  they  remove  their  habitations 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  chief  burdens  are  laid  upon  them.  Polygamy  is 
allowed,  and,  as  in  other  places  where  that  is  the  practice,  the  wives  are  purchased 
of  their  parents  or  friends.  Such  are  the  circumstances  of  these  people,  that  Cap- 
tain Stedman  says  they  know  "  no  evil  but  pain  and  want,  with  which  they  are  very 
seldom  afflicted  in  this  ever-verdant,  this  ever-blooming  climate  ;  who,  while  their 
wishes  are  so  very  limited,  possess  all  that  they  desire  in  this  world  ;  and  who, 
while  they  expect  a  future  state,  never  give  their  minds  the  smallest  uneasiness,  but 
die  in  peace  ;  nay,  who  seldom  think  of  to-morrow." 

The  huts  of  most  of  these  tribes  are  only  composed  of  a  few  poles  thrust  into 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  leaves  that  are  sometimes  more  than  20  feet  long,  and 
three  or  four  broad  ;  which  will  effectually  exclude  the  weather  for  years.  Their 
furniture  is  equally  simple,  but  sufficient  for  their  wants.     It  consists  principally  of 
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a  few  earthen  pots,  calabashes,  baskets,  and  other  trifling  articles.  Since  their  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans,  many  of  them  are  furnished  with  a  hatchet  and  a  knife, 
which  the  Indian  always  wears,  like  a  dagger,  by  his  side.  Besides  these,  every 
family  has  a  large  canoe,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  capable  of  carrying  all 
they  possess. 

Numerous  tribes  of  aborigines  inhabit  the  wide  regions  of  Brazil.  Some  live 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Portuguese  settlements,  and  have  become  in  a  manner  subject 
to  them,  but  others  still  range  through  the  vast  forests  and  savannas  of  the  interior, 
almost  in  the  lowest  stage  of  human  existence,  and  only  impelled  to  activity  by  the 
same  feelings  as  rouse  the  lion  and  the  tiger  to  the  chase.  As  these  tribes  are  either 
totally  regardless  of  European  intruders,  or  constantly  at  war  with  them,  the  diffi- 
culty of  gaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  by  which  each  tribe  is 
distinguished,  is  obvious  ;  while  it  gives  additional  interest  to  general  views,  drawn 
from  such  of  them  as  are  best  known.  Mr.  Henderson  presents  us  with  the 
following  sketch.  They  consist,  he  says,  "  of  a  vast  number  of  nations,  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  generally  divided  into  tribes  or  hordes,  wandering  about  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  The  principal  part  of  their  time  is  employed  in  hunting,  gathering 
honey,  and  such  fruits  as  Nature  spontaneously  produces.  They  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  a  Creator  of  all,  whom  they  commonly  denominate  Tupan, 
and,  like  many  other  barbarians,  their  adoration  is  divided  between  the  good  and 
evil  spirit,  which  latter  they  call  Anhanga.  No  state  of  government  is  found 
amongst  them  ;  each  tribe  has  its  elective  captain,  who  directs  them  only  on  occa- 
sion of  assaults,  and  in  forming  ambuscades  against  an  enemy.  Each  nation  has 
its  peculiar  idiom,  but  there  is  one  exists  among  them,  called  the  general  lingua, 
which  is  the  Titpinamba.  At  this  day  many  tribes  retain  their  ancient  custom  of 
perforating  their  faces  and  using  pieces  of  wood  as  ornaments.  In  contracting 
marriages,  the  degree  of  relationship  is  not  respected.  Polygamy  is  admitted 
amongst  particular  individuals  only,  in  a  very  few  nations.  Divorcements  are 
generally  very  rare  among  them.  They  are  acquainted  with  no  liberal  art,  and  have 
a  great  antipathy  to  civilization.  Thousands  of  instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
they  have  preferred  fleeing  from  it  back  again  into  the  woods,  in  pursuit  of  their 
former  rude  habits.  Their  inherent  indolence  is  conspicuous,  and  they  have  but  little 
consideration  in  life  beyond  the  acquirement  of  their  daily  sustenance.  Such  as 
live  upon  the  banks  of  auriferous  rivers  or  lands,  and  come  in  contact  with  the 
Portuguese,  will  give  pieces  of  gold  for  trifling  articles  of  European  manufacture, 
particularly  knives.  Few  Indians  are  seen  in  any  of  the  sea-port  towns  of  the 
Brazil.  Some  are  employed  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  rowing  boats  in  the  service 
of  the  government.  They  appear  to  keep  themselves  quite  distinct,  and  do  not  mix 
with  any  other  class  of  people.  They  are  not  tall,  but  their  early  occupation  of 
hunting  has  given  to  their  limbs  much  strength  and  agility.  A  fine  proportion  of 
form  is  their  general  characteristic,  and  they  possess  great  muscular  power.  Their 
features  are  regular,  and  there  is  an  universal  resemblance  between  them  and  the 
various  tribes.  They  are  of  a  copper  colour,  with  strong,  lank,  black  hair,  M'hich 
is  permitted  to  hang" over  their  ears,  necks,  and  foreheads,  adding  something  to  the 
sombre  aspect  of  their  countenances,  which  are  sad  even  to  an  extreme.  There  is 
nothing  ferocious  in  their  physiognomy  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  very  inoffensive. 
I  never  saw  them  indulge  in  any  gaiety,  rarely  laughing,  and  speaking  seldom.  They 
are  expert  rowers,  and  on  a  transient  cessation  from  their  labour,  exhibit  no  disposi- 
tion to  hold  converse  with  each  other,  nor  curiosity  or  interest  in  the  objects  and 
bustle  around  them." 

To  this  general  sketch  may  be  added  that  given  by  Mr.  Korster,  and  which  was 
drawn  from  experience  acquired,  and  information  collected,  in  the  northern  parts  ot 
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the  country.     It  relates  principally  to  such  as  have  renounced  their  roving  habits, 
and  become  in  some  measure  subject  to  the  Portuguese. 

"  The  Indians  are  in  general  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  people;  they  have  not  much 
fidelity  ;  but  although  they  desert,  they  will  not  injure  those  whom  they  have  served. 
Their  lives  are  certainly  not  passed  in  a  pleasant  manner  under  the  eye  of  a  director, 
by  whom  they  are  imperiously  treated,  consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  leave  their  villages  and  be  free  from  an  immediate 
superior ;  but  even  when  they  have  escaped  from  the  irksome  dominion  of  the 
director,  they  never  settle  in  one  place.  The  Indian  scarcely  ever  plants  for  himself, 
or,  if  he  does,  rarely  waits  the  crop  ;  he  sells  his  maize,  or  mandioc,  for  half  its 
value  before  it  is  fit  to  be  gathered,  and  removes  to  some  other  district.  His 
favourite  pursuits  are  fishing  and  hunting ;  a  lake  or  rivulet  will  alone  induce  him 
to  be  stationary  for  any  length  of  time.  He  has  a  sort  of  independent  feeling,  which 
makes  him  spurn  at  any  thing  like  a  wish  to  deprive  him  of  his  own  free  agency  ; 
to  the  director  he  submits  because  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  resist.  An  Indian  can 
never  be  persuaded  to  address  the  master  to  whom  he  may  have  hired  himself  by  the 
term  of  Senhor,  though  it  is  made  use  of  by  the  whites  in  speaking  to  each  other, 
and  by  all  other  free  people  in  the  country ;  but  the  negroes  also  use  it  in  speaking 
to  their  masters,  therefore  the  Indian  will  not ;  he  addresses  his  temporary  master 
by  the  term  of  amo  or  patram,  protector  or  patron.  The  reluctance  to  use  the  term 
of  senhor,  may  perhaps  have  commenced  with  the  immediate  descendants  of  those 
who  were  in  slavery,  and  thus  the  objection  may  have  become  traditionary.  They 
may  refuse  to  give  by  courtesy  what  was  once  required  from  them  by  law;  however, 
if  it  began  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  now  continued  for  the  same  reason,  as  none  of 
those  with  whom  I  conversed,  and  they  were  very  many,  appeared  to  know  that 
their  ancestors  had  been  obliged  to  work  as  slaves. 

"  The  instances  of  murder  committed  by  Indians  are  rare.  They  are  pilferers 
rather  than  thieves.  When  they  can  they  eat  immoderately  ;  but  if  it  is  necessary 
they  can  live  upon  a  very  trifling  quantity  of  food,  to  which  their  idleness  often 
reduces  them.  They  are  much  addicted  to  liquor,  and  will  dance  in  a  ring,  singing 
some  of  the  monotonous  ditties  of  their  own  language,  and  drink  for  nights  and 
days  without  ceasing.  Their  dances  are  not  indecent,  as  those  of  Africa.  The 
Mulattoes  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  Indians,  and  even  the  Creole  blacks 
look  down  upon  them  ;  '  He  is  as  paltry  as  an  Indian,'  is  a  common  expression 
among  the  lower  orders  in  Brazil.  They  are  vilely  indifferent  regarding  the  conduct 
of  their  wives  and  daughters ;  lying,  and  other  vices  attached  to  savage  life,  belong 
to  them.  Affection  seems  to  have  little  hold  upon  them  ;  they  appear  to  be  less 
anxious  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  their  children  than  any  other  cast  of  men  who 
inhabit  that  country.  The  women,  however,  do  not,  among  these  semi-barbarians, 
perform  the  principal  drudgery  ;  if  the  husband  is  at  home  he  fetches  water  from 
the  rivulet,  and  fuel  from  the  wood  ;  he  builds  the  hut  whilst  his  wife  takes  shelter 
in  some  neighbour's  shed  :  but  if  they  travel,  she  has  her  young  children  to  carry, 
the  pots,  the  baskets,  and  the  excavated  gourds;  whilst  the  husband  takes  his 
wallet  of  goat-skin  and  his  hammock  rolled  up  upon  his  back,  his  fishing  net,  and 
his  arms,  and  walks  in  the  rear.  The  children  are  washed  on  the  day  of  their 
birth  in  the  nearest  brook  or  pool  of  water.  Both  the  men  and  women  are  cleanly 
in  many  of  their  habits,  and  particularly  in  those  relating  to  their  persons  ;  but  in 
some  other  matters  their  customs  are  extremely  disgusting  ;  the  same  knife  is  used 
for  all  purposes,  and  with  little  preparatory  cleaning  is  employed  in  services  of  de- 
scriptions widely  opposite.  They  do  not  reject  any  kind  of  food,  and  devour  it 
almost  without  being  cooked  ;  rats,  and  other  small  vermin,  snakes  and  alligators, 
are  all  acceptable. 
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"  The  instinct,  for  I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it,  which  the  Indians  possess 
above  other  men,  in  finding-  their  way  across  a  wood  to  a  certain  spot  on  the  opposite 
side  without  path  or  apparent  mark,  is  most  surprising-;  they  trace  footsteps  over 
the  dry  leaves  which  lie  scattered  under  the  trees.  The  letter-carriers  from  one 
province  to  another  are  mostly  Indians,,  for  from  habit  they  endure  great  fatigue, 
and  will  walk  day  after  day,  with  little  rest,  for  months  together.  I  have  met  them 
with  their  wallets  made  of  goat-skin  upon  their  shoulders,  walking  at  a  regular 
pace,  which  is  not  altered  by  rough  or  smooth.  Though  a  horse  may  outstrip  one 
of  these  men  for  the  first  few  days,  still  if  the  journey  continues  long,  the  Indian 
will  in  the  end  arrive  before  him.  If  a  criminal  has  eluded  the  diligence  of  the 
police  officers,  Indians  are  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  as  a  last  resource.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  will  not  take  him  alive ;  each  man  who  sees  the  offender  fires,  for 
they  do  not  wish  to  have  any  contention.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  magistrate  to  fix 
upon  the  individual  of  the  party  who  shot  the  criminal ;  for  if  any  of  them  are 
asked  who  killed  him,  the  answer  invariably  is,  os  homens,  the  men. 

"  It  is  usually  said  that  a  party  of  Indians  will  fight  tolerably  well,  but  that 
two  or  three  will  take  to  their  heels  at.  the  first  alarm.  Some  of  them,  however, 
are  resolute,  and  sufficiently  courageous  ;  but  the  general  character  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  cowardly,  inconstant,  devoid  of  acute  feelings,  as  forgetful  of  favours  as 
of  injuries,  obstinate  in  trifles,  regardless  of  matters  of  importance.  The  character 
of  the  negro  is  more  decided  ;  it  is  worse,  but  it  is  also  better.  From  the  black 
race  the  worst  of  men  may  be  formed  ;  but  they  are  capable  likewise  of  great  and 
good  actions.  The  Indians  seem  to  be  without  energy  or  exertion  ;  devoid  of  great 
good  or  great  evil.  Much  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  said  in  their  favour  ;  they  have 
been  unjustly  dealt  with,  they  have  been  trampled  upon,  and  afterwards  treated  as 
children  ;  they  have  been  always  subjected  to  those  who  consider  themselves  their 
superiors,  and  this  desire  to  govern  them  has  even  been  carried  to  the  direction  of 
their  domestic  arrangements.  But  no, — if  they  are  a  race  of  acute  beings  capable  of 
energy,  of  being  deeply  interested  upon  any  subject,  they  would  do  more  than  they 
liave  clone.  The  priesthood  is  open  to  them,  but  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 
I  never  saw  an  Indian  mechanic  in  any  of  the  towns  ;  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
wealthy  Indian ;  rich  mulattoes  and  negroes  are  by  no  means  rare.  I  have  had  many 
dealings  with  them  as  guides  and  carriers,  and  subsequently  as  labourers,  and  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  for  I  was  never  injured  by  any  of  them  ;  but  neither  did  I 
receive  any  particular  good  service,  excepting  in  the  instance  of  Julio.  For  guides 
and  carriers  they  are  well  adapted,  as  their  usual  habits  lead  them  to  the  rambling 
life  which  these  employments  encourage.  As  labourers,  I  found  that  they  had  usually 
a  great  inclination  to  overreach,  but  their  schemes  were  badly  made,  and,  conse- 
quently, easily  discovered.  I  never  could  depend  upon  them  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  to  advance  money  or  clothing  to  them  is  a  certain  loss.  If  I  had  any  labour, 
which  was  to  be  performed  by  a  given  time,  the  overseer  would  always  reckon  upon 
his  mulatto  and  negro  free  people  ;  but  did  not  mention  in  the  list  of  persons  who 
were  to  work,  any  of  the  Indians  whom  I  was  then  employing,  and  on  my  speaking 
of  them,  he  answered,  '  An  Indian  is  only  to  be  mentioned  for  the  present  day  ;' 
meaning,  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  them. 

"Like  most  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  western  hemisphere,  these 
people  are  of  a  copper  colour.  "They  are  short,  and  stoutly  made,  but  their  limbs, 
though  large,  have  not  the  appearance  of  possessing  great  strength,  they  have  do 
show  of  muscle.  The  face  is  disproportionately  broad,  the  nose  flat,  the  mouth 
wide,  the  eye  deep  and  small,  the  hair  black,  coarse,  and  lank  ;  none  of  the  men 
have  whiskers,  and  their  beards  are  not  thick.  The  women,  when  they  are  young, 
have  bv  no  means   an  unpleasant  appearance  ;   but  they  soon  fall  off",  and  become 
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u°-ly  ;  their  figures  are  seldom  well  shaped.  Deformity  is  rare  among  the  Indians  ; 
1  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  an  individual  of  this  race  who  had  been  born  defective, 
and  the  well-informed  persons  with  whom  I  conversed,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Indians  are  more  fortunate,  in  this  respect,  than  any  other  race  with  whom  they 
were  acquainted." 

Were  it  our  province  to  describe  the  natives  of  South  America  as  they  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  Peruvians  would  indisputably  claim  the  first  atten- 
tion, as  they  had  not  only  surpassed  all  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but  even  the  Mexi- 
cans in  their  approaches  to  civilization.  But  this  superiority  seems  long  since  to 
have  vanished,  either  before  the  sword  of  their  conquerors,  or  the  slavery  imposed 
by  them,  till  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  in  the  manners  of  the  present  race,  any 
decided  marks  of  their  advancement  in  the  arts  of  life.  Conquest,  however,  has 
not  yet  spread  its  blood-stained  banners  over  the  whole  of  the  New  Continent.  A 
considerable  part  towards  the  southern  promontory  is  still  possessed  by  independent 
tribes,  whose  countries  either  have  not  invited  the  rapacity  of  conquest,  or  whose 
bravery  has  defied  every  attempt  at  subjugation.  Among  these  tribes  are  the 
Araucanians,  the  Abipons,  and  the  Patagonians.  The  Araucanians  possess  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Biobio  and  Valdivia,  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  Andes, 
and  have  for  three  centuries  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards.  The  name 
of  this  tribe  is  derived  from  the  province  of  Arauco,  which,  though  one  of  the  least 
belonging  to  the  state,  has  given  its  name  both  to  the  territory  and  the  people. 
North  of  the  Chiloe  Archipelago,  the  country  is  fertile  and  pleasant,  consisting 
principally  of  wide  plains  agreeably  diversified  with  mountains.  Near  the  Andes 
there  are  many  beautiful  vallies,  but  as  the  ground  is  there  elevated,  the  climate  is 
cold.  Salt,  sulphur,  and  the  precious  metals  abound  in  many  parts  of  Araucania. 
Immense  quantities  of  gold  exist  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  and  the  alluvial  grounds 
near  Valdivia,  but  the  bravery  of  the  natives  has  always  repelled  the  Spaniards  in 
their  attempts  to  obtain  these  treasures,  and  they  do  not  work  them  themselves. 
The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  on  the  south  side  of  the  Biobio  are  the  same 
as  in  Spanish  Chili ;  but  the  rivers  are  more  abundant  in  fish. 

The  Araucanians  are  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all  those  nations  that 
inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  Though  they  are  not  above  the  middle 
size,  they  are  strong  and  robust,  and  have  a  truly  martial  appearance.  Like  the  other 
native  Americans  they  are  copper-coloured,  but  this  is  lighter  than  in  most  of 
the  northern  and  central  tribes.  Their  faces  are  round,  with  small  lively  eyes, 
expressive  countenances,  and  many  of  their  women  are  handsome.  Their  hair  is  long 
and  black,  which  they  bind  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but  they  carefully 
eradicate  their  beards,  and  the  hair  from  every  other  part  of  their  bodies.  Naturally 
endued  with  a  strong  constitution,  breathing  a  pure  air,  and  accustomed  to  a  hardy 
active  life,  the  Araucacians  live  to  an  old  age,  and  retain  their  faculties  longer  than 
most  of  the  other  natives.  They  are  a  valiant  and  independent  people,  who  have  fre- 
quently been  prodigal  of  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  but  they  arecour- 
teous,  hospitable,  faithful  to  their  engagements,  grateful  for  benefits,  and  generous 
and  humane  towards  the  vanquished.  Yet  these  brighter  qualities  are  tarnished  with 
pride,  presumption,  drunkenness,  and  sloth. 

Asa  warlike  nation,  the  Araucanians  prefer  a  short  close  dress.  It  generally  con- 
sists of  a  woollen  shirt,  or  doublet,  with  tight  small  clothes,  and  a  mantle  that  reaches 
to  the  knee.  This  is  the  poncho  of  some  of  the  most  civilized  of  the  American  tribes, 
and  from  its  convenient  form,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  of  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Paraguay-  The  general  colour  is  blue,  but  the  mantle  is  sometimes  red  or  white,  and 
bordered  with  various  colours  and  patterns.  Their  heads  are  encompassed  with  an 
embroidered  woollen  band,  ornamented  with  plumes  of  feathers.     The  females  are 
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modestly  clad,  and  with  much  simplicity.  They  wear  a  gown  reaching  to  the  feet, 
but  without  sleeves,  and  fastened  on  the  shoulders  with  silver  brooches.  .  It  is  bound 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle,  confined  in  front  by  a  silver  clasp.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  mantle ;  while  the  feet  are  commonly  bare  ; 
though  woollen  boots  or  leather  sandals  are  sometimes  worn.  The  whole  dress  is 
composed  of  wool,  and  the  colour  usually  blue.  The  females  divide  their  hair  into 
tresses,  which  they  allow  to  fall  on  their  shoulders,  decorating  them  with  false  emeralds 
and  other  stones.  Bracelets,  necklaces,  and  rings  are  likewise  worn  ;  and  most  of 
the  lower  classes  have  ornaments  of  silver,  so  that  the  quantity  of  that  metal  among 
the  Araucans,  is  supposed  by  Molina  to  be  equal  to  one  hundred  thousand  marks. 

These  people  do  not  change  their  residence  like  many  of  the  other  tribes.  Cities 
they  consider  as  prisons,  and  place  their  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  frequently 
insulated  from  each  other.  They  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  are  never  removed 
except  in  cases  of  necessity.  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them,  and  the  size  of  the 
dwelling  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  family.  They  are  commonly  surrounded 
with  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  the  inmates  frequently  take  their  frugal  repast. 
At  marriages,  funerals,  and  on  other  occasions,  great  feasts  are  made,  and  much  plate 
often  exhibited  by  the  rich.  It  is  considered  disgraceful  for  either  men  or  women 
to  remain  unmarried.  The  females  are  purchased  of  their  friends  ;  after  which  the 
husband  gives  a  feast  to  the  relations  of  the  bride,  and  then  carries  her  off  without 
further  ceremony.  The  first  wife  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  others  are  under 
her  direction  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  house.  Each  has  a  separate 
apartment  where  she  prepares  food  for  herself  and  children,  and  each  presents  her 
husband  with  a  dish  every  day  cooked  at  her  own  fire.  Hence  a  peculiar  mode  of 
expression  used  among  them  upon  inquiry  after  the  family  of  each  other  ;  for 
instead  of  "  how  many  wives,"  the  question  is  "  how  many  fires."  The  husband 
generally  indicates  his  preference  during  supper  by  desiring  one  of  his  Avives  to 
prepare  the  bed.  Each  also  presents  him  with  an  embroidered  poncho  every  year. 
Both  sexes  practise  ablutions  in  the  river,  and  all  are  expert  swimmers ;  but  the 
most  laborious  occupations  devolve  upon  the  females.  Cleanliness  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  nation,  and  bathing  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  that  vigour  with 
which  the  females  pass  through  all  the  duties  of  life.  They  bathe  both  themselves  and 
infant  in  the  river,  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  and  then  return  to  their  daily  occupa- 
tions with  little  inconvenience.  The  education  of  the  Araucans  is  confined  to  horse- 
manship, the  use  of  arms,  and  the  practice  of  eloquence,  for  which  their  language 
is  well  adapted,  being  represented  by  Molina  as  soft,  rich,  and  harmonious.  This 
learned  historian  considers  it  as  differing  essentially  from  all  the  other  American 
dialects. 

The  food  used  by  the  Araucanians  consists  chiefly  of  grain  and  herbs.  Maize 
and  potatoes  are  most  esteemed  ;  and  of  these  last  they  have  about  thirty  varieties, 
which  the  experience  of  ages  has  taught  them  to  consider  as  very  wholesome. 
Though  animals  of  various  kinds  are  numerous,  they  make  little  use  of  them.  Bread 
made  of  grain  is  reserved  for  festivals,  while  that  made  of  potatoes  is  generally 
eaten.  They  prepare  several  kinds  of  beer  and  cider,  from  maize,  apples,  and  other 
fruits  that  grow  in  the  country  ;  and  they  are  fond  of  wine,  which  they  procure  from 
the  Spaniards,  in  exchange  for  cattle  and  cloaks,  and  in  which  they  often  indulge 
very  freely.  Money  is  unknown  among  them,  and  trade  is  solely  carried  on  by 
barter.  Their  domestic  utensils  are  simple,  and  consist  principally  of  a  few 
vessels  of  earthenware,  horn,  and  wood.  The  Ulmens  or  Caciques  have  services 
of  plate,  but  these  are  reserved  for  particular  occasions.  Notwithstanding  this 
frugality  in  their  daily  meals,  great  feasts  are  sometimes  prepared,  when  the  com- 
pany frequently  consumes  more  animal  food,  and  various  kinds  of  liquor,   than 
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would  serve  the  family  for  a  year.  These  entertainments,  however,  are  not  without 
their  practical  uses, lor  when  a  nuinher  of  people  arc  required  to  build  a  bouse,  cultivate 
a  pieee  of  ground,  or  to  do  any  other  husiness,  all  those  who  have  shared  in  the 
banquet  are  supposed  to  have  pledged  their  assistance,  and  the  work  is  often  Com- 
pleted in  a  taw  hours.  The  Araueans  are  fond  of  drinking  and  diversions  of  all 
kinds,  which  they  call  "  changing  their  minds."  Music,  dancing,  and  gaming  are 
their  principal  amusement,  and  these  they  pursue  with  great  ardour.  Their  music 
is  bad,  and  their  songs  harsh  and  disagreeable.  The  women  dance  alone,  and  seldom 
join  the  men  in  this  national  exercise. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  government  is  estahlished  among  the  Araueans.  The  country 
is  divided  into  four  provinces,  by  divisions  parallel  to  the  coast.  These  are  the 
maritime  province,  the  plains,  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  the  sides  of  these  moun- 
tains. Each  is  subdivided  into  five  districts,  and  these  again  into  nine  portions  each. 
The  four  provinces  are  governed  by  Toqui,  or  generals.  Subordinate  to  these  are  the 
Apo  U linens,  and  in  reference  to  military  affairs,  each  sub-division  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  Ulmen  or  Cacique.  These  seem  to  be  civil  magistrates  as 
well  as  military  officers.  The  badge  of  the  Toqui  is  a  hatchet ;  of  the  Apo  Ulmen 
a  silver-headed  staff,  encircled  with  a  ring  ;  and  of  the  Ulmen  a  similar  staff  with- 
out the  ring.  All  these  dignities  are  hereditary.  The  whole  are  sometimes  combined 
in  a  general  council,  which  meets  on  one  of  the  plains.  The  principal  business 
that  calls  them  together  is  the  election  of  a  General  to  command  the  army  when 
it  takes  the  field,  and  any  of  the  Ulmens  are  eligible  to  this  high  office.  The 
Araueans  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  their  cavalry  very  formidable.  They  are 
armed  with  swords  and  lances,  while  their  infantry  carry  clubs  and  pikes.  Their 
engagement  is  furious,  but  conducted  with  the  greatest  order,  and  though  swept 
down  by  whole  ranks,  by  the  Spanish  cannon,  they  have  often  closed  in  with  their 
enemies  and  been  successful,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  European  arms  and 
discipline.  A  decisive  victory  is  usually  celebrated  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  captive, 
and  is  .attended  by  the  horrid  ceremony  of  each  chief  drinking  a  little  of  the  blood 
warm  from  the  heart. 

In  religious  belief,  the  Araueans  resemble  the  Chinese  and  some  of  the  other 
nations  of  eastern  Asia.  They  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  author  of  all 
things,  whom  they  call  Pillan,  or  the  Spirit;  and  they  have  also  epithets  expressive 
of  his  residence  in  heaven,  his  being  the  soul  of  creation,  dreadful  from  his  thunder, 
the  author  of  the  universe,  the  omnipotent,  the  eternal,  and  the  infinite.  They  like- 
wise admit  a  multiplicity  of  inferior  spirits  to  whom  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
entrusted.  They  believe,  too,  in  the  existence  of  an  evil  principle,  whom  they  call 
Guecubu,  and  consider  as  the  author  of  calamity  and  death.  As  they  can  form  no 
ideas  of  their  numerous  spiritual  divinities,  but  those  they  attach  to  their  Ulmens, 
they  have  neither  temples,  idols,  nor  priests.  Their  mythology  likewise  admits 
female  deities,  who  are  supposed  to  serve  the  men  ;  and  it  is  therefore  common  for 
an  Araucanian  to  say,  when  attended  by  success,  and  "  I  too  have  my  nymph." 
They  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  think  that  after  death  it  passes  to  a 
country  in  the  west,  were  enjoyments  await  the  good,  while  the  bad  are  punished  by 
privation.  Superstition,  too,  has  its  seat  in  the  breast  of  the  bravest  Araucanian 
warriors.  They  are  attentive  to  dreams  and  omens,  and  the  stoutest  heart  would 
tremble  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  an  owl.  The  magicians  are  always  consulted 
on  affairs  of  importance  ;  and  they  are  firm  believers  in  apparitions.  They  watch  their 
dead  constantly  till  the  third  day,  when  they  carry  them  to  the  family  burying  place, 
which  is  usually  a  wood  or  a  hill.  The  bier  is  surrounded  by  women,  one  of  whom 
spreads  ashes  behind  it  that  the  soul  may  not  return  to  the  house.  If  the  deceased 
be  a  man,  his  weapons  are  placed  round  the  bier ;  if  a  female,  her  ornaments  are 
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laid  near  it,  while  plenty  of  provisions  are  added,  that  the  soul  may  not  want  in  its 
journey  to  the  future  world.  After  taking  leave  of  the  deceased  with  various  lamen- 
tations, the  body  is  covered  with  earth  or  stones  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  upon 
which  great  quantities  of  cider  are  poured.  The  business  of  the  future  life  they  suppose 
resembles  the  present.  Wars  and  battles  they  imagine  take  place  in  the  same  manner; 
and  they  think  the  meeting  of  armies  in  the  atmosphere  causes  thunder  and  lightning. 
When  tempests  occur  in  the  Andes  they  fancy  that  the  souls  of  their  departed  friends 
and  countrymen  are  engaged  in  violent  conflict  with  those  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
lightning  they  consider  as  the  discharge  of  artillery,  and  if  the  storm  bears  towards 
the  Spanish  territory,  they  conclude  the  souls  of  their  compatriots  are  victorious, 
and  they  shout  in  triumph  ;  but  when  it  takes  a  contrary  direction  they  are  sad, 
considering  their  departed  ancestors  as  discomfited.  Among  the  Araucanians  the  year 
is  divided  into  twelve  mouths  of  thirty  clays  each,  and  five  intercalary  days  are  added 
to  complete  the  number.  Their  year  commences  on  the  22d  of  December,  which  is 
thesummer  solstice,  and,  like  ours,  cohsistsbf  four  seasons  of  three  months  each.  They 
divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  six  of  light  and  six  of  darkness,  as  among  the 
Chinese  and  the  people  of  Japan.  They  distinguish  the  hours  of  the  day  by  the 
height  of  the  sun,  and  those  of  the  night  by  the  position  of  the  stars.  They  cultivate 
oratory  and  poetry,  and  are  extremely  jealous  of  the  purity  of  their  native  tongue. 
The  chief  themes  of  the  poets,  as  among  other  semi-barbarous  tribes,  are  the  actions 
of  their  heroes. 

South  of  the  river  Valdivia,  and  as  far  as  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  are 
the  Clinches,  on  the  sea  coast ;  the  HvHMch.es>,  on  the  plains  near  the  western 
declivities  of  the  Andes  ;  and  the  Puelches  among  the  mountains.  The  Abipons  are 
a  considerable  tribe  inhabiting  some  parts  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  and  are 
sometimes  called  Callegeas,  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  their  large  foreheads, 
which  are  increased  in  apparent  size  by  the  artificial  removal  of  part,  of  the  hair. 
The  Abipons  are  fairer  than  most  of  the  other  tribes,  and  some  of  the  women  are 
nearly  as  light  as  the  Spaniards.  They  also  possess  great  variety  and  expression 
of  countenance,  in  which  they  often  rival  Europeans.  Aquiline  noses  are  not  unfre- 
quent  among  them,  and  deformity  of  person  is  scarcely  known.  They  keep  a  great 
number  of  horses,  and  are  renowned  warriors,  by  whom  the  peace  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  has  occasionally  been  disturbed.  Hair  on  any  part  of  the  body,  except  the 
back  of  the  head,  is  considered  as  an  impurity,  and  is  carefully  removed.  Where  it 
is  left,  it  is  "black  and  thick. 

The  skins  of  the  females  are  all  tattooed,  and  the  more  figures  a  woman  bears, 
the  more  noble  she  is  reckoned.  The  men  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  on  horse- 
back, and  are  tall  and  thin,  though  they  consume  great  quantities  of  animal  food. 
Beef  and  venison  are  common,  but  the  flesh  of  the  jaguar  is  preferred  to  either. 
The  ostrich  and  its  eggs  likewise  serve  them  for  food.  They  have  no  regular  meals, 
but  eat  when  hunger  dictates.  Their  drink  is  chiefly  a  fermented  decoction  of  the 
carrob,  which  they  consider  as  an  antidote  to  several  diseases.  They  bathe  frequently, 
and  often  attain  an  advanced  age.  The  language  of  the  Abipons  does  not  contain 
any  word  for  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  missionaries  have  therefore  introduced  the 
Spanish  word  Dios.  They  believe  in  an  evil  principle,  whom  they  endeavour  to 
flatter  by  calling  him  uncle ;  and  he  is  served  by  priests  or  magicians,  to  whom  the 
credulous  attribute  great  power.  Polygamy  is  not  unknown  among  them  ;  but  very 
few  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  the  whole  tribe  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  5000 
individuals.  They  have  no  supreme  chief,  but  a  number  of  Caciques,  most  of  whom 
are  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  title  of  Captain  from  the  Spaniards.  Their  common 
dress  is  composed  of  a  coarse  woollen  garment,  over  which  a  cloak  of  otter  skin  is 
sometimes  worn.     Their  weapons  are  bows,  arrows,  and  long  spears,  of  which  they 
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make  a  very  dexterous  use.  They  always  bury  their  dead  in  woods  and  secret  places, 
that  the  idea  of  death  may  not  be  obtruded  on  the  living  ;  and  a  singular  custom 
prevails  among  them,  respecting  the  name  the  deceased  bore.  If  it  was  that  of  any 
animal  or  other  common  object,  it  is  immediately  abolished  by  proclamation,  and  some 
old  woman  chosen  to  impose  another,  which  is  generally  the  first  word  that  occurs 
to  her.  The  bones  of  the  deceased  are  raised  sometime  after  they  have  been  buried, 
and  transferred  to  the  family  sepulchre.  Among  the  Abipons,  victory  is  celebrated 
with  feasting  and  songs,  and  the  festival  not  unfrequently  ends  in  blood,  arising  from 
the  quarrels  which  savage  intercourse  so  frequently  generates. 

The  regions  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America  are  possessed  by  the  Patago- 
nians,  which  are  by  some  authors  considered  as  synonymous  with  the  Tehuels  of  other 
writers.  They  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  superior  stature  ;  and  though  many 
exaggerations,  aud  some  fables,  have  undoubtedly  been  interwoven  with  the  accounts 
of  this  people,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  among  the  tallest  on  the  globe,  as  the 
medium  height  is  about  six  feet  and  a  half.  It  is  only  south  of  the  46th  degree  that 
the  country  is  properly  called  Patagonia.  This  region  is  therefore  bounded  by  La 
Plata  on  the  north,  the  straits  of  Magellan  on  the  south,  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and 
the  Pacific  on  the  west.  It  deserves  the  appellation  of  a  cold  and  barren  country. 
The  plains  on  the  eastern  side,  however,  differ  essentially  from  the  mountainous 
regions  on  the  west.  The  former  are  naked,  arid,  and  sandy,  and  destitute  of  trees. 
The  air  is  generally  dry  and  serene,  and  the  heat  of  summer  from  fifty  to  sixty  degrees. 
The  western  tract,  which  is  formed  of  primitive  rocks,  washed  by  rivers  and  cascades, 
and  covered  with  forests,  is  subject  to  almost  perpetual  rains,  while  the  summer  heat 
seldom  exceeds  48°,  and  is  sometimes  less  than  forty.  With  such  a  temperature,  it  is 
obvious  that  much  of  the  country  must  be  deprived  of  most  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions that  grow  so  luxuriantly  in  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  New  Continent.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  Patagonians  have  been  noted  for  three  cen- 
turies as  the  tallest  of  the  human  species,  except  perhaps  a  nation  in  the  South  Seas. 
These  tribes  have  been  described  by  Falkner.a  South  American  missionary,  who  repre- 
sents the  Puelches  as  divided  into  three  or  four  tribes,  the  most  southern  of  which  are 
the  Tehuels,  who  extend  on  the  east  to  the  strait,  as  the  HulUkhes  do  on  the  west. 
The  Tehuels  are  the  proper  Patagonians,  who  area  warlike  tribe,  but  courteous  and 
humane.  Their  complexion  is  a  copper-colour,  like  the  other  American  Indians. 
Their  hair  is  straight,  black,  and  coarse,  and  tied  back  with  a  string  ;  but  neither 
sex  wear  any  covering  on  their  heads.  They  are  well  made,  robust,  bony,  and  very 
strong ;  though  their  hands  and  feet  are  small  in  proportion  to  their  size.  They 
are  generally  clad  in  the  skins  of  the  guanaco  sewed  together,  into  pieces  of  about 
six  feet  long  and  five  broad,  which  are  wrapped  round  their  bodies  with  the  hairy 
side  inwards,  and  which  forms  a  kind  of  cloak,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  gir- 
dle. Some  of  them  wear  the  puncho,  which  is  made  of  the  wool  of  the  guanaco, 
and  all  have  a  kind  of  tight  drawers,  with  buskins  that  reach  from  the  middle  of 
the  leg  to  the  instep,  and  pass  under  the  heel,  while  the  rest  of  the  foot  is  uncovered. 
"  This  cloak  hangs  down  to  their  heels,  and  they  generally  suffer  that  part  which  is 
intended  to  cover  the  shoulders  to  fall  back  ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  they  are  always  naked  from  the  girdle  upward.  Habit  has  certainly 
made  them  insensible  to  cold  ;  for  though  we  were  here  in  summer,  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer was  only  ten  degrees  above  the  freezing  point."  Several  of  these  people 
who  were  seen  by  our  navigators  had  patches  painted  on  their  faces,  and  each 
carried  a  missile  weapon  of  a  very  singular  kind.  It  consisted  of  two  round  stones 
each  about  a  pound  weight,  covered  with  leather,  and  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a 
string  eight  feet  long.  When  this  is  used,  one  stone  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  the 
pother  is  whirled  round  the  head  till  it  has  acquired  sufficient  force,  when  it  is  dis- 
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charged  at  the  object.  They  are  so  expert  in  the  management  of  this  weapon,  that 
they  will  hit  a  small  mark  at  a  considerable  distance  with  both  the  stones.  When 
used  in  pursuit  of  the  ostrich  or  the  guanaco,  the  game  is  not  struck  with  the  stones, 
but  they  are  thrown  in  such  a  way  as  to  wrap  the  string  round  the  legs  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  thus  entangled,  becomes  an  easy  prey.  Both  men  and  women  appear  to 
be  excellent  riders  ;  and  their  horses  are  very  active,  small,  and  lean.  Like  the  Arau- 
cans  they  have  hereditary  Caciques  or  Ulmens,  and  they  sometimes  choose  an  Apo, 
or  commander-in-chief,  under  whose  direction  their  forces  are  united,  which  renders 
them  formidable  to  their  neighbours.  The  Tehuels,  or  Patagonians,  dry  the  bones 
of  the  dead,  and  then  transport  them  to  the  desert  on  the  sea  coast,  where  they  are 
placed  in  huts  surrounded  by  the  skeletons  of  their  horses. 

M.  Bougainville,  who  sailed  along  this  coast,  and  saw  several  of  the  Patago- 
nians, observes,  "  I  believe  this  nation  leads  the  life  of  the  Tartars.  Besides  rambling 
through  the  immense  plains  of  South  America,  men,  women,  and  children,  being 
constantly  on  horseback,  pursuing  the  game  or  the  wild-beasts  with  which  those 
plains  abound,  dressing  and  covering  themselves  with  skins,  they  bear  probably  yet 
this  resemblance  to  the  Tartars,  that  they  pillage  the  caravans  of  travellers." 


ADJACENT  LANDS. 


South  of  Magellan's  Straits  are  the  dreary  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  some 
others,  and  at  a  greater  distance  the  newly-discovered  country  of  New  Shetland,  of 
which  a  brief  description  will  be  most  appropriately  appended  to  this  part  of  our 
delineations.  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  land  of  fire,  so  called  from  the  vast  fires  and 
smoke  that  were  perceptible  when  it  was  first  discovered,  is  separated  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  America  by  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  its  extreme  pro- 
montory constitutes  the  noted  Cape  Horn.  The  whole  area  is  estimated  at  42,000 
English  square  miles.  Staten  Island  is  separated  from  Terra  del  Fuego  by  Maire's 
strait ;  and  they  are  both  bleak,  barren,  and  mountainous,  though  only  about  the 
55th  degree  of  south  latitude.  There  have,  however,  been  found  a  variety  of  tress 
and  plants  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  particularly  in  places  sheltered  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  some  which  are  watered  by  rivulets  and  covered  with  verdure  for  a  part 
of  the  year.  Here  a  species  of  arbutus  is  met  with,  bearing  a  red  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  cherry.  Celery  also  abounds  in  some  places.  The  rocks  are  covered  with 
a  species  of  muscle,  and  a  very  large  duck  and  other  sea-fowls  are  caught  off*  the 
coast.  Among  them  are  geese  and  falcons.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander, 
in  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Natural  History,  had  nearly  perished  amidst  the 
snows  of  these  desolate  regions,  where,  however,  they  found  several  plants. 

The  natives  they  saw  were  of  a  middle  stature,  with  broad  faces,  flat  noses,  and 
high  cheek-bones.  They  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  seals,  and  appeared  to  live 
almost  exclusively  on  shell-fish.  Their  miserable  huts  were  in  the  form  of  a  sugar 
loaf,  and  they  evidently  constituted  one  of  the  lowest  links  in  the  chain  of  human 
beings,  as  they  looked  upon  all  the  objects  that  were  shown  them  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  and  appeared  to  be  totally  void  of  that  curiosity  which  is  such  a  cha- 
racteristic of  man.     From  the  crew  of  a  Spanish  vessel  that  was  wrecked  on  this 
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island  in  1765,  the  only  thing  the  natives  would  accept,  was  a  few  glass  beads.  The 
climate  in  these  southern  regions  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the  northern.  Though 
these  islands  are  oidy  in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  the  north  of  England,  they  are 
the  dreary  abode  of  almost  perpetual  winter,  and  the  weather  is  colder  than  that  of 
Lapland  in  the  70th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

South-east  of  the  Falkland  islands  already  described,  is  the  island  of  Georgia, 
which  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  South  America.  It  was  discovered  by 
La  Roche,  in  1675,  and  afterwards  more  fully  explored  by  Captain  Cook,  in  1775. 
This  island  may  literally  be  called  a  land  of  ice.  Wholly  destitute  of  trees,  and 
even  of  shrubs,  it  presents  only  rocks  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  sole  vege- 
tation appears  to  be  a  species  of  coarse  grass,  with  a  few  lichens.  Sea-fowls  resort 
to  its  shores,  while  the  lark  both  there  and  within  the  Arctic  circle,  rises  above  the 
white  surface  that  envelopes  her  frozen  abode,  and  tunes  her  matin  lay  to  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Universe,  though  the  genial  influence  of  the  spring,  which  in  our  lati- 
tudes awakens  the  sacred  harmony  of  the  grove,  is  never  felt.  Still  further  towards 
the  south-east  is  a  cluster  denominated  the  Sundicich  Islands,  though  that  name 
has  "'also  been  bestowed  upon  a  very  different  group.  These  islands  consist  princi- 
pally of  a  mass  of  black  rocks,  enveloped  in  perpetual  snow  and  ice. 

An  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent  long  occupied  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  both  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  till  the  un- 
successful researches  of  Cook  in  a  great  measure  dispelled  it.  In  1819,  Mr.  Smith, 
the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel  trading  between  Chili  and  La  Plata,  with  a  view 
of  facilitating  his  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  further  south  than  usual,  fell  in  with 
land  in  latitude  62°  3f/,  and  60°  west  longitude.  Circumstances  did  not  then  admit 
of  a  close  examination,  and  he  therefore  deferred  all  investigation  of  the  subject 
till  his  returning  voyage  to  Valparaiso,  during  which  he  ran  in  a  western  direction 
along  the  coast,  either  of  a  continent  or  numerous  islands,  for  two  or  three  hundred 
miles,  where  he  found  a  number  of  bays  abounding  with  spermaceti  whales,  seals, 
and  other  marine  animals.  He  landed  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  and  called  it  New  South  Shetland.  The  coast  was  in 
general  mountainous ;  the  climate  he  considered  temperate,  and  the  country  not 
altogether  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  but  he  did  not  see  any  inhabitants.  The  whole, 
he  thought,,  had  a  great  resemblance  to  the  coast  of  Norway.  After  satisfying 
himself  in  every  particular  which  his  time  would  allow,  he  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  and 
communicated  his  discovery  to  Captain  Sherriff,  of  his  majesty's  ship  Andromache, 
who  happened  to  be  there.  Captain  S.  immediately  dispatched  a  vessel  with  proper 
officers  from  his  own  ship,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country.  This  vessel 
sailed  from  Valparaiso  on  the  20th  of  December,  1819,  but  did  not  discover  land 
till  the  16th  of  the  following  January,  when  they  came  within  sight  of  the  coast, 
which  appeared  high,  bold,  and  rugged,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  in  perpendi- 
cular snowy  cliffs,  except  where  a  naked  barren  rock  showed  itself  among  them. 
The  land  seemed  to  rise  towards  the  interior,  into  hills  covered  with  snow,  and 
appeared  to  be  some  miles  from  the  sea.  As  a  thick  fog  came  on,  and  the  coast 
was  dangerous,  no  attempt  was  made  to  land.  The  latitude  of  the  place  was  62°  26', 
and  the  longitude  60°  54'.  "  Three  days  after  this,"  observes  a  gentleman  who  was 
in  the  expedition,  "  we  discovered,  and  anchored  in,  an  extensive  bay,  about  two 
degrees  further  to  the  eastward,  we  were  enabled  to  land  and  examine  the  country. 
Words  can  scarcely  be  found  to  describe  its  barrenness  and  sterility.  Only  one 
small  spot  of  land  was  discovered  on  which  a  landing  could  be  effected  upon  the 
main,  every  other  part  of  the  bay  being  bounded  by  the  same  inaccessible  cliffs 
which  we  had  met  with  before.  We  landed  on  a  shingle  beach,  on  which  there  was 
a  heavy  surf  beating,  and  from  which  a  small  stream  of  fresh  water  ran  into  the 
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sea.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  rugged  surface  of  barren  rocks,  upon  which 
myriads  of  sea-fowls  had  laid  their  eggs,  and  which  they  were  then  hatching. 
These  birds  were  so  little  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  any  other  animal,  that  so  far 
from  being  intimidated  by  our  approach,  they  even  disputed  our  landing,  and  we 
were  obliged  forcibly  to  open  a  passage  for  ourselves  through  them.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  four  species  of  the  penguin  ;  with  albatrosses,  gulls,  pintadoes,  shags,  sea- 
swallows,  and  a  bird  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  common  pigeon,  and  of  a 
milk-white  plumage,  the  only  species  we  met  with  that  was  not  web-footed.  We 
also  fell  in  with  a  number  of  the  animals  described  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage,  as  the 
sea-lion,  and  said  by  him  to  be  so  plentiful  at  Juan  Fernandez,  many  of  which  were 
killed.  Seals  were  also  pretty  numerous;  but  though  we  walked  some  distance  into 
the  country,  we  could  observe  no  trace  of  either  inhabitants,  or  of  any  terrestrial 
animal.  It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  but  beasts  of  prey  to  subsist  herer 
as  we  met  with  no  sort  of  vegetation,  except  here  and  there  small  patches  of  stunted 
grass  growing  upon  the  surface  of  the  thick  coat  of  dung  which  the  sea-fowls 
left  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  a  species  of  moss,  which  occasionally  we  met 
with  adhering  to  the  rocks  themselves.  In  short,  we  traced  the  land  nine  or  ten 
degrees  east  and  west,  and  found  its  general  appearance  always  the  same,  high, 
mountainous,  barren,  and  universally  covered  with  snow,  except  where  the  rugged 
summits  of  a  black  rock  appeared  through  it,  resembling  a  small  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean  ;  but  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  almost  constant 
fogs  in  which  we  were  enveloped,  we  could  not  ascertain  whether  it  formed  part  of 
a  continent,  or  was  only  a  group  of  islands.  If  it  is  insular,  there  must  be  some 
islands  of  an  immense  extent,  as  we  found  a  gulf  nearly  150  miles  in  depth,  out  of 
which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  our  way  back."  This  discovery  was  no  sooner 
made  known,  than  a  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  southern  whale-fishery, 
sailed  to  the  coast,  and  in  many  of  these  bays,  seals  are  so  numerous,  and  so  un- 
accustomed to  be  disturbed,  that  they  became  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  hunters,  that 
not  less  than  100,000  are  said  to  have  been  killed  there  last  year.  The  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  this  newly-discovered  land  have  now  been  determined.  The  two 
extremes  of  latitude  mentioned  in  the  statement  are  60°  and  63°  30',  and  of  longi- 
tude 54°  10'  and  61°  28'. 

The  captain  of  a  vessel,  from  London,  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery  in  these 
seas,  has  lately  run  further  to  the  south-west  than  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
has  discovered  two  new  islands,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has  reserved  till  his 
arrival. 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 


Of  the  ■principal   Places  in  South   America. 


The  Latitudes  are  both  North  and  South,  but  the  Longitudes  all  West. 


Names  of  Places. 

Latitudes. 

Longitudes. 

Names  of  Places. 

Latitudes. 

Longitudes. 

Alangi 

Almaguer     

Amotape     

N.  Granada 

8 

12 

50 
50 

ON 
0— 
OS 

80 
76 
80 

40 

54 
42 

0 
0 
0 

La  Paz       

La  Plata     

Latacun  ;a 

...  La  Plata 

17 
19 

15 

40 

OS 

0— 

C8 
66 

25      0 

40       0 

Peru 

4 

N.  Granada 

0 

55 

14— 

78 

16       0 

Amparaes 

...La  Plata 

9 

12 

0— 

67 

3 

0 

Lima    

...        Peru 

12 

2 

25— 

77 

7     15 

Amsterdam,  New 

..      Guiana 

6 

20 

ON 

57 

15 

0 

Magdalena,  mouth  of  N.Granada 

11 

0 

ON 

74 

40      0 

Anco   

Peru 

13 

14 

OS 

73 

10 

0 

Maracaybo 

Mayobamba 
Meudoza      

.,.  Caraccas 

10 

30 

0— 

71 

46       0 

Antonio  de  la  Florida    ...  Chili 

33 

39 

0— 

71 

41 

0 

..         Peru 

7 

0 

OS 

76 

56      0 

Areqnipa     

Peru 

16 

16 

0— 

71 

58 

0 

..   La  Plata 

3'i 

25 

0— 

69 

47       0 

Arica 

...         — 

18 

86 

0— 

70 

18 

0 

Merida 

N.  Granada 

8 

10 

ON 

73 

45       0 

Assumption 

...  La  Plata 

24 

47 

0— 

59 

35 

0 

Monte  Video 

Brazil 

34 

54 

48  S 

56 

14     30 

Atacama     

...    — — 

23 

30 

0— 

69 

80 

0 

Ollinda 

8 

13 

0— 

35 

49       0 

Arila 

N.  Granada 

0 

44 

0— 

76 

25 

0 

... 

Bahia     .•    •••     ... 

...      Brazil 

12 

59 

0— 

37 

22 

45 

Panama      

TV.  Granada 

9 

0 

SON 

79 

19       0 

Barcelona   ...    •■ 

...  Caraccas 

10 

10 

ON 

64 

47 

0 

Para    

Brazil 

1 

28 

0— 

48 

59     45 

Blanco,  C 

Patagonia 
..  La  Plata 

47 

16 

OS 

65 

58 

15 

Paria 

...La  Plata 

18 

SO 

OS 

68 

20      0 
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WEST  INDIES,  OR  COLUMBIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


THE  Islands  comprehended  under  this  title  form  an  immense  curvilinear  chain, 
stretching  from  the  north-east  part  of  South,  to  the  south-east  promontory  of  North 
America.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  celebrated  voyage  in  search 
of  a  western  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  On  the  supposition  that  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  continent  of  which  he  was  in  search,  he  called  them  the  West  Indies,  as  having 
been  approached  in  that  direction.  The  mistake  was  soon  detected,  but  the  name 
which  sprung  from  it  has  been  retained,  though  that  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago 
would  have  been  a  much  more  appropriate  appellation. 

When  the  way  to  this  new  hemisphere  had  once  been  opened  by  this  distinguished 
and  adventurous  navigator,  the  maritime  spirit  of  the  age  was  soon  directed  into  that 
channel,  a  series  of  voyages  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  the  numerous  islands 
of  this  extensive  group  were,  in  a  few  years,  disclosed.  Their  commercial  importance 
goon  attracted  attention,  and  they  were  considered  as  desirable  possessions  by  most 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  among  whom  they  have  long  been  divided.  In  this  respect 
they  are  interesting  subjects  of  Geography,  and  deserve  a  more  particular  description 
than  many  other  parts  of  equal  extent.  But  before  delineating  the  peculiarities  of 
the  principal  islands,  the  general  aspect,  the  climate,  with  the  vegetable  and  animal 
productions  as  far  as  may  be  considered  applicable  to  the  whole,  shall  be  briefly 
described. 

The  aspect  of  the  West  India  Islands  is  in  general  mountainous  and  abrupt, 
many  of  the  summits  are  towering,  and  their  declivities  broken  and  precipitous. 
Their  sides  are  frequently  covered  with  wood,  while  their  summits  exhibit  masses 
of  naked  rocks.  In  some  of  the  larger  islands,  extensive  plains  occur,  and  in  other 
places  marshes  are  met  with,  but  in  most  of  the  level  tracts  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich. 
As  in  other  tropical  regions,  the  year  is  only  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  wet  and 
the  dry.  The  fields  begin  to  change  their  russet  hue,  and  the  trees  to  assume  a 
brighter  green,  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  that  period,  therefore,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  spring  in  these  regions.  The  first  periodical  rains  set  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  but  these  are  gentle  showers,  compared  with  those  that  deluge 
the  autumn.  The  spring  rains  generally  proceed  from  the  south,  and  fall  most  copi- 
ously about  the  middle  of  the  day,  soon  after  which,  thunder  storms  frequently  come 
on,  and  the  weather  clears.  The  effect  is  a  bright  verdure,  and  a  rapid  vegetation. 
The  temperature  varies  much  at  this  period,  and  the  thermometer  usuallysinks  several 
degrees  immediately  after  the  diurnal  rains,  the  medium  height  being  about  seventy- 
five  degrees.  This  weather  continues  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  which 
it  becomes  settled,  the  atmosphere  is  serene,  and  the  tropical  summer  commences  in 
all  its  glory.  Not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  the  sky  assumes  a  dazzling  brightness,  and 
the  heat,  except  when  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze,  is  oppressive,  particularly  from 
about  seven  to  ten  in  the  morning.  Then,  however,  the  gentle  zephyrs  begin  to  be 
felt,  and  these  soon  increase  to  a  steady  and  refreshing  breeze  from  the  south-east, 
the  point  whence  the  trade  winds  blow  at  that  season.  They  continue  till  late  in  the 
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evening,  and  consequently  modify  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day.  When  they  are  felt 
all  Nature  seems  to  revive,  and  the  climate  is  often  pleasant  in  the  shade.  At  this 
time,  the  thermometer  does  not  vary  much  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It 
seldom  rises  ahove  85°,  and  is  generally  about  80°,  nor  is  it  often  below  75°  at  sun- 
rise. The  nights  at  this  season  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  dews  are  heavy.  The 
moon  is  uncommonly  bright,  her  light  being  sufficient  to  render  the  smallest  print 
legible.  Venus  shines  with  such  lustre,  that  buildings  and  other  objects  cast  shadows, 
and  the  whole  nocturnal  firmament  displays  a  brilliancy  unknown  in  Europe.  This 
state  of  the  weather  continues  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  diurnal  breeze  begins  to  intermit,  the  atmosphere  becomes  sultry,  incom- 
modious, and  sutfoeating,  and  from  that  time  till  towards  the  end  of  September  cool- 
ness and  comfort  vanish.  The  thermometer  occasionally  rises  to  ninety  degrees, 
calms  and  slight  breezes  alternate,  and  are  considered  as  preludes  to  the  second 
rains,  which  are  now  fast  approaching.  At  first,  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  free 
from  vapour,  and  appear  brighter  and  nearer  than  before,  but  towering  and  fleecy 
clouds  are  seen  in  the  morning,  towards  the  south  and  south-east  points  of  the  com- 
pass. When  these  have  arisen  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  atmosphere,  they 
proceed  horizontally  towards  the  mountains,  where,  arrested  in  their  progress,  a  rapid 
accumulation  takes  place,  loud  thunder  begins  to  roll  in  awful  peals,  while  lightnings 
dart  across  the  darkened  hemisphere,  and  usher  in  the  autumnal  rains.  At  first  they 
are  occasional  and  fluctuating,  but  in  October  they  become  continuous,  and  the  dense 
clouds  pour  down  cataracts.  Persons  accustomed  only  to  the  temperate  climates  of 
Europe  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  deluges  that  take  place  at  this  season.  By 
a  register  kept  at  Barbadoes,  the  rain  that  fell  in  the  course  of  a  year  was  found  to 
be  67  inches,  while  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  less  than  a  third  of  that 
quantity.  Between  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  November,  most  of  these 
islands  are  subject  to  dreadful  hurricanes,  which  sometimes  demolish  houses,  destroy 
the  plantations,  and  often  threaten  to  overwhelm  whole  districts  in  one  wide  ruin. 

These  periodical  rains  are  not  always  of  the  same  duration.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  and  sometimes  not  till  near  the  middle  of  that  month,  a  change 
of  temperature  begins  to  be  perceptible.  The  wind  varies  from  east  to  north  and 
north-east,  and  not  only  drives  heavy  showers  of  rain  before  it,  but  in  the  higher 
regions  storms  of  hail  are  occasionally  experienced.  A  rough  and  boisterous  sea 
then  beats  against  the  northern  shores.  The  wind  soon  becomes  fixed  in  that 
quarter,  the  storms  disappear,  while  a  calm  serenity  and  refreshing  coolness  pervade 
the  atmosphere, and  diffuse  delight  throughout  this  burning  region.  This  lasts  till  the 
end  of  April,  and  thus  completes  the  circle  of  the  year.  If,  therefore,  this  be  winter, 
it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  winters  on  the  globe.  This  general  view  of  the  climate 
is  subject  to  various  modifications  from  local  causes.  The  height  of  the  mountains, 
the  aspect  of  their  declivities,  the  state  of  cultivation,  and  other  circumstances,  have 
a  partial  influence  in  several  places,  which  will  be  most  appropriately  noticed  in  the 
description  of  the  particular  islands  in  which  they  exist;  yet  it  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  in  the  mountainous  parts  it  rains  at  all  seasons,  while  on  the  northern  coasts, 
rain  often  falls  in  December  and  January.  In  the  elevated  islands,  too,  a  land 
wind  is  experienced  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  which  is  peculiarly  refreshing 
in  the  hot  season. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Vegetable  Products  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago 
must  embrace  nearly  all  the  varieties  to  be  found  between  the  tropics.  Most  of 
those  that  are  general  objects  of  Commerce,  and  have  been  denied  by  Nature  to  the 
more  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  are  cultivated  here  with  success  ;  such  as  sugar, 
cotton,  coffee,  pepper,  ginger,  cocoa,  indigo,  pimento,  and  medicinal  drugs  of  various 
kinds,  besides  maize  and  different  sorts  of  grain,  and  tobacco,  with  abundance  of 
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oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  pine-apples,  melons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  and 
other  sorts  of  fruit.  Many  of  the  mountain  districts  are  covered  with  forests  of 
cedar,  mahogany,  lignum-vitae,  and  several  other  trees,  among  which  are  many 
that  are  highly  valuable.  The  indigenous  quadrupeds  are  such  as  belong  to  the 
American  continent,  but  as  their  haunts  have  been  reduced  by  the  progress  of  culti- 
vation, their  numbers  have  been  comparatively  diminished.  The  principal  of  those 
that  remain  are  the  agouti,  the  peccary,  or  Mexican  hog,  the  opussum,  the  racoon, 
the  musk-rat,  and  various  kinds  of  monkeys.  The  iguana,  which  is  a  singular  species 
of  lizard,  and  the  mountain  crab,  which  is  also  a  curious  animal,  are  likewise  found 
in  several  of  these  islands.  The  feathered  creation  exhibits  great  brilliancy.  Parrots, 
maccaws,and  paroquets,  some  of  which  are  not  much  larger  than  a  sparrow,are  indige- 
nous. The  flamingo,  with  its  bright  scarlet  plumage,  is  very  common.  The  humming- 
bird, with  its  rainbow  hues,  is  frequently  met  with.  Wild-fowl,  in  great  variety, 
also  abound  in  all  the  marshy  tracts. 

Besides  the  names  conferred  on  the  principal  islands  of  this  chain,  it  has  been 
divided  into  various  groups,  to  which  distinguishing  appellations  have  also  been 
applied.  It  has  sometimes  been  designated  by  the  unmeaning  name  of  the  Antilles, 
and  then  they  were  divided  into  great,  and  little.  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and 
Porto-Rico,  constituted  the  Great  Antilles,  and  the  remainder  the  Little  Antilles. 
The  crescent-shaped  part  of  the  range  comprised  between  the  island  of  Trinidad  and 
Porto-Rico,  was  denominated  the  Caribbean  Islands,  from  being  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery  inhabited  by  that  race  of  savages.  The  same  group  has  likewise  been 
divided  by  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish  sailors  into  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands.  The  signification  of  these  terms,  however,  is  different  with  these  nations, 
and  depends  upon  the  course  a  ship  is  supposed  to  take  in  sailing  through  them.  With 
the  English  those  below  the  15th  parallel  of  latitude,  are  generally  included  under 
the  former  term,  while  those  between  that  parallel  and  Porto-Rico  are  comprehended 
by  the  latter.  A  group  on  the  east  of  this  island  was  called  the  Virgin  Islands,  by 
the  Spaniards,  in  honour  of  the  11,000  virgins  of  the  Romish  Legend.  The  Lucayos, 
or  Bahama  Islands,  stretch  from  the  north  of  St.  Domingo  nearly  to  the  coast  of 
East  Florida. 

The  commercial  advantages  attached  to  these  islands  soon  made  them  desira- 
ble acquisitions  to  most  of  the  European  powers,  and  they  have,  therefore,  generally 
been  objects  of  conquest  in  a  war  between  these  states.  During  the  last  contest, 
most  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  were  restored  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  general  peace  in  1814.  The  following  distribution  of  the  principal  of 
these  islands  shows  the  powers  to  whom  they  belong,  with  their  respective  populy 
tion  according  to  the  latest  enumeration  :  viz. 

British  Islands. 

Islands.  Population. 

ff'hites.  Free  Persons  of  colour.     Slaves.  Tola!. 

1.  Jamaica     30,000  ....      10,000     3I!),9I2  ....  359,912 

2.  Trinidad (Indians  1 716)  2,617  7,043     ....       21,143     32,519 

3.  Tobago 470  250     17,000     17,720 

4.  Grenada  and  its  Dependencies  800  1,600     ....        32,603     35,003 

5.  Barbadoes 16,289  2,612     ....        69,132     *7,V6l 

6.  St.  Vincent  and  its  Dependen.  1,280  ....        1,172     27,106     2!),(i0,s 

7.  St.Lucia 500  ....  350     ....       24,000  ....  24,850 

8.  Dominica 800  1,500     ....        24,000  ....  26,300 

9.  Montserrat 444  ....  200     ....        10,000  ....  10,644 

10.  Antigua    2,102  ....  2,185  31,452  ....  33,73!) 

11.  Nevis    500     250  15,000     15,750 

12.  St.  Christopher's 1,200  ....  500  ....  30,000  ....  31,700 

13.  Tortola ••••  ,"77" 

4.  Bahamas,  or  Lucayos  Isles  ..      3,600     3,000     ....        10,000     ....        16,000 

5.  Bermudas,  or.Somer's  Isle..      5,000     ....  200     ....  5,000     ....        10,20) 
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Besides  the  islands  we  have  here  enumerated,  there  are  several  others  generally 
called  keys,  which  are  considered  as  dependencies  of  those  to  which  tliey  are  the 
most  contiguous. 

1.  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  is  indisputably  the  most  important  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands.  It  is  about  30  leagues  south  of  Cuba,  in  the  18th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  the  77th  of  west  longitude.  Its  situation  is  favourable  to  its  commerce.  St. 
Domingo  is  nearly  30  leagues  to  the  east,  while  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  South 
America,  are  less  than  150  leagues  to  the  west  and  south.  The  shape  of  Jamaica  is 
a  kind  of  oval,  170  miles  in  extreme  length  from  east  to  west,  and  60  in  breadth.  Its- 
area,  therefore,  exceeds  8000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  the  last  census  was 
nearly  360,000,  which  is  forty-five  individuals  to  each  square  mile. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  during  his  second  voyage,  in  1494, 
but  was  little  explored  till  the  last  time  he  visited  these  regions,  when  he  was  unfor- 
tunately wrecked  on  its  northern  coast,  in  1503,  and  remained  there  in  a  distressed 
state  for  more  than  twelve  months.  In  1509,  a  Spanish  colony  was  established,  but 
when  the  fleet  which  Cromwell  had  sent  to  seize  Hispaniola,  in  1655,  were  unable 
to  accomplish  their  object,  they  found  but  little  difficulty  in  taking  Jamaica.  It  was 
soon  aftewards  colonised  by  3000  soldiers,  disbanded  from  the  parliamentary  army, 
who  were  followed  by  about  1500  royalists.  From  this  beginning  the  colony  has 
gradually  increased,  till  it  has  long  been  the  most  valuable  of  the  British  West  India 
possessions.  When  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  many  of  the  slaves  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  settlers  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  long  lived  in  a  kind  of  savage 
independence,  and,  in  large  troops,  frequently  annoyed  the  British  colonists.  They 
were  called  Maroons,  and  the  last  of  these  incursions  was  in  1795,  when,  although 
they  were  at  first  successful,  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  about  six  hundred  of  them  were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  lands  assigned 
them.     Since  that  period  the  internal  peace  of  the  island  has  been  preserved. 

Few  countries  present  a  greater  variety  of  aspect  than  Jamaica.  Its  scenery 
not  only  differs  widely  from  that  of  Europe,  but  the  north  and  south  sides  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  each  other.  When  Columbus  first  saw  the  island,  it  was  from  the 
north,  and  on  approaching  that  part  of  the  coast,  which  now  forms  the  parish  of 
St.  Anne,  he  was  delighted  with  the  novelty,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  prospect. 
Mr.  Edwards  says,  the  scenery  surpasses  the  powers  of  description.  He  delineates  a 
few  particulars,  but  remarks  that  "  their  combinations  and  features  are  infinitely 
various,  and  to  be  enjoyed  must  be  seen."  As  this  correct  observer  was  long  familiar 
with  the  aspect  of  this  island,  we  shall  present  his  general  description  ;  particularly 
as  Jamaica  is  not  only  the  most  important  of  the  group  to  English  readers,  but  will 
serve  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  most  of  the  others,  and  by  that  means  shorten 
our  subsequent  delineations. 

"  The  country  (he  says)  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore  rises  into  hills, 
vhich  are  more  remarkable  for  beauty  than  boldness ;  being  all  of  gentle  aclivity, 
jind  commonly  separated  from  each  other  by  spacious  vales  and  romantic  inequalities; 
but  they  are  seldom  craggy,  nor  is  the  transition  from  the  hills  to  the  vallies  often- 
times abrupt.  In  general  the  hand  of  nature  has  rounded  every  hill  towards  the 
top  with  singular  felicity.  The  most  striking  circumstances,  however,  attending 
these  beautiful  swells  are  the  happy  disposition  of  the  groves  of  pimento,  with  which 
most  of  them  are  spontaneously  clothed,  and  the  consumnate  verdure  of  the  turf 
underneath,  which  is  discoverable  in  a  thousand  openings  ;  presenting  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  deeper  tints  of  the  pimento.  As  this  tree,  which  is  no  less  remark- 
able for  fragrance  than  beauty,  suffers  no  rival  plant  to  flourish  within  its  shade,  the 
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groves  are  not  only  clear  of  underwood  but  the  grass  beneath  is  seldom  luxuriant ;  the 
soil  in  general  being  a  chalky  marl,  which  produces  a  close  and  clean  turf,  as  smooth 
and  even  as  the  finest  English  lawn,  and  in  colour  infinitely  brighter.  Over  this 
beautiful  surface  the  pimento  spreads  itself  in  various  compartments.  In  one  place 
we  behold  extensive  groves ;  in  another  a  number  of  beautiful  groups,  some  of 
which  crown  the  hills,  while  others  are  scattered  down  the  declivities.  To  enliven 
the  scene  and  add  perfection  to  beauty,  the  bounty  of  nature  has  copiously  watered 
the  whole  district.  No  part  of  the  West  Indies  that  I  have  seen  abounds  with  so 
many  delicious  streams.  Every  valley  has  its  rivulet,  and  every  hill  its  cascade.  In 
one  point  of  view,  where  the  rocks  overhang  the  ocean,  no  less  than  eight  tran- 
sparent waterfalls  are  beheld  in  the  same  moment.  Those  only  who  have  been  long 
at  sea  can  judge  of  the  emotion  which  is  felt  by  the  thirsty  voyager  at  so  enchant- 
ing a  prospect. 

"  Such  is  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  As  the  land  rises  toward  the  centre 
of  the  land,  the  eye  passing  over  the  beauties  that  I  have  recounted,  is  attracted  by 
a  boundless  amphitheatre  of  wood, 

'  Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade  j 
Cedar,  and  branching  palm.'  Milton. 

An  immensity  of  forest ;  the  outline  of  which  melts  into  distant  blue  hills,  and  there 
is  lost  in  the  clouds. 

"  On  the  southern  side  of  the  island  the  scenery,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is 
of  a  different  nature.  In  the  landscapes  I  have  described  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics are  variety  and  beauty,  in  that  which  remains,  the  predominant  features  are 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  When  I  first  approached  this  side  of  the  island  by 
sea,  and  beheld  from  afar,  such  of  the  stupendous  and  soaring  ridges  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  as  the  clouds  here  and  there  disclosed,  the  imagination  (forming  an 
indistinct  but  awful  idea  of  what  was  concealed  by  what  was  thus  partially  displayed) 
was  filled  with  admiration  and  wonder.  Yet  the  sensation  which  I  felt  was  allied 
rather  to  terror  than  delight.  Though  the  prospect  before  me  was  in  the  highest 
degree  magnificent,  it  seemed  a  scene  of  magnificent  desolation.  The  abrupt  pre- 
cipice, the  inaccessible  cliff,  had  more  of  the  aspect  of  a  chaos  than  a  creation,  or 
rather  seemed  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  some  dreadful  convulsion  which  had  laid  nature 
in  ruins.  Appearances,  however,  improved  as  we  approached  ;  for,  amidst  ten  thou- 
sand bold  features,  too  hard  to  be  softened  by  culture,  many  a  spot  was  soon  dis- 
covered where  the  hand  of  industry  had  awakened  life  and  fertility.  With  these 
pleasing  intermixtures,  the  flowing  line  of  the  lower  range  of  mountains  (which  now 
began  to  be  visible,  crowned  with  woods  of  majestic  growth)  combined  to  soften 
and  relieve  the  rude  solemnity  of  the  loftier  eminences,  until  at  length  the  savannas 
at  the  bottom  met  the  sight.  These  are  vast  plains,  clothed  chiefly  with  extensive 
cane-fields,  displaying,  in  all  the  pride  of  cultivation,  the  verdure  of  spring,  blended 
with  the  exuberance  of  autumn  ;  and  they  are  bounded  only  by  the  ocean,  on  whose 
bosom  a  new  and  ever  moving  picture  strikes  the  eye ;  for  innumerable  vessels  are 
discovered  in  various  directions,  some  crowding  into,  and  others  bearing  away  from, 
the  bays  and  harbours  with  which  the  coast  is  every  where  indented." 

A  lofty  range,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  from  east  to  west,  and  divides  it  into  the  two  parts  already  d«scribed.  The 
highest  summit  of  this  chain  is  7431  feet;  and  many  of  the  peaks  are  extremely 
rugged  and  precipitous.  Though  barren  and  inaccessible  in  themselves,  they  are  far 
from  being  destitute  of  utility  in  this  tropical  climate.  They  arrest  the  clouds  in; 
their  progress,  and  these,  when  accumulated  into  dense  masses  of  vapour,  descend 
in  copious  showers,  and  supply  the  numerous  streams  that  water  the  island.     More 
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than  100  of  these  rise  amidst  the  elevation  of  the  interior,  and  flow  with  great 
rapidity  into  the  sea.  Though,  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  course  of  the 
longest  of  them  must  he  very  limited,  yet  some  of  them  are  navigahle.  The  Black 
river  is  the  principal,  and  as  it  runs  chiefly^through  a  level  country,  it  admits  flat- 
hottomed  hoats  and  canoes  thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  Some  of  the  others  are  also 
navigahle  for  small  hoats  a  few  miles  from  the  shore. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  moisture  of  this  island  only  that  the  mountains 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  ;  they  also  modify  the  Climate.  The  plains  are  hot  and 
sultry,  hut  on  the  sides  of  hills  the  weather  is  delightfully  temperate.  In  the  former 
situations,  the  thermometer  generally  stands  at  about  80  degrees  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, and  sometimes  rises  much  higher,  while  from  December  to  May,  it  ranges  from 
70  to  80  degrees.  In  December  and  January  the  night  air  is  often  cool,  and  the 
thermometer  has  been  known,  at  Kingston,  to  fall  as  low  as  69  degrees.  In  the  hottest 
month  the  difference  between  noon  and  midnight  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  degrees. 
In  ascending  from  the  coast,  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  tem- 
perature rapidly  diminishes  ;  as  about  eight  miles  from  Kingston  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  above  seventy  degrees.  Thus,  in  the  distance  of  only  eight  miles, 
presenting  a  diminution  of  temperature  of  eight  degrees.  Six  miles  further,  where 
the  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  4200  feet,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from 
55  to  65  degrees,  and  it  has  been  known  as  low  as  44  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  have 
fires  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  some  districts  of  Jamaica,  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  but  in  others  it  is  poor 
and  stony.  On  the  northern  side,  there  are  places  where  the  earth  is  red,  and  vary- 
ing from  that  to  a  deep  chocolate ;  in  a  few,  it  is  a  bright  yellow.  This  mould 
is  remarkable,  when  first  turned  up,  for  a  glossy  shining  surface,  and  if  wet  it  stains 
the  fingers  like  paint.  It  is  easily  worked  ;  but  is  so  tenacious  that  a  pond  made 
in  it  will  hold  water  as  well  as  if  lined  with  clay.  Specimens  of  this  soil  have  been 
selected  that  scarcely  differed  in  appearance  from  gamboge.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
tracts,  and  produces  the  best  sugar,  on  the  island.  The  earth  called  brick  mould  is 
also  extremely  fertile,  and  is  a  warm,  mellow,  hazel-coloured  earth,  being  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  though  its  surface  soon  becomes  dry, 
its  substratum  is  retentive  of  moisture,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  influence  of  a 
tropical  sun,  renders  the  vegetation  rapid  and  luxuriant.  There  is  likewise  a  species 
of  mould  in  this  island  that  is  scarcely  less  fertile.  It  abounds  with  limestone  and 
flint,  and  rests  upon  a  bed  of  soapy  marl/  In  many  places  also  the  soil  is  black 
and  shallow,  while  in  others  it  is  a  stiff  clay,  very  difficult  to  work.  As  so  great  a 
part  of  the  island  consists  of  high  mountains,  not  more  than  half  of  it  is  supposed  to 
be  fit  for  culture,and  less  than  that  proportion  is  actually  cultivated.  Even  the  latter, 
however,  is  but  very  partially  appropriated  to  the  production  of  such  vegetables  as  con- 
tribute directly  to  thesupport  of  the  inhabitants,  but  rather  devoted  to  those  whichare 
objects  of  commerce,  the  most  important  of  which  are  sugar,indigo,  coffee,  and  cotton. 
Besides  these  several  species  of  grain,  pulse  and  vegetables  are  grown.  Maize,  or 
'ndian  corn,  produces  two  crops  a  year,  and  sometimes  three.  It  may  be  sown  at 
any  time  when  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  and  produces  from  fifteen  to  fifty  bushels 
per  acre,  according  to  the  season  and  soil.  Guinea  corn  yields  but  one  crop,  is  planted 
in  September  and  reaped  in  January.  Its  produce  is  sometimes  sixty  bushels  an  acre. 
Besides  these  several  kinds  of  peas  are  cultivated,  but  rice  is  only  growirin  small 
quantities,  as  the  Situations  adapted  to  its  culture  are  considered  as  unhealthy,  and 
the  negroes  are  employed  in  more  profitable  labours.  Numerous  European  vege- 
tables thrive  well  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  markets  of  Kingston  and 
Spanish-town  are  amply  supplied  with  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  lettuces, 
artiehokes,  kidney-beans,  peas,  asparagus,  and  various  others  ;  some  of  which  are 
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thought  to  he  superior  to  those  produced  in  England.  There  are  also  several 
native  vegetables,  as  the  choco,  the  Lima  bean,  and  Indian  kale,  which  are  much 
esteemed  by  Europeans  as  well  as  natives.  The  warmer  parts  of  the  island  yield 
plantains,  yams,  cassava,  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  negroes,  and  most  of  the  native 
inhabitants,  prefer  unripe  roasted  plantains  to  bread ;  and  thousands  of  acres  are 
annually  grown  for  their  daily  support. 

The  most  important  of  the  vegetable  products  of  Jamaica,  in  a  colonial  or 
commercial  point  of  view,  are  indisputably  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  pimento,  and  ginger.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  was  introduced  about 
1673,  and  has  since  that  period  gradually  augmented  with  the  increase  of  the 
population.  A  new  species  of  sugar-cane  has  lately  been  introduced  from  Guadaloupe 
and  Martinique,  which  was  originally  brought  from  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  It  is 
more  productive  than  the  former,  and  will  grow  in  marshy  ground.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  island  varies  greatly  with  the  season,  but  140,000  hogsheads  have 
been  exported  in  some  years.  Coffee  is  extensively  grown,  and  though  its  culture 
was  not  attended  to  till  1788,  it  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1807  no  less  than 
eight  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds  were  exported.  Neither  cotton,  indigo,  nor 
ginger  are  grown  in  proportion  to  sugar  and  coffee.  Pimento  trees  flourish  sponta- 
neously, particularly  on  the  hills  on  the  northern  side  of  the  great  chain. 

Jamaica  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  excellence  and  variety  of  its  fruits.  The 
pine-apple,  tamarind,  papaw,  guava,  two  species  of  sweet-sop,  cashew-apple,  custard 
apple,  cocoa-nut,  star-apple,  prickly  pear,  and  several  others,  are  considered  as  indi- 
genous. The  islanders  are  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  Seville  and  China 
orange,  the  lemon,  lime,  shaddock  and  its  numerous  varieties,  with  the  vine,  melon, 
fig,  and  pomegranate.  The  English  have  introduced  the  peach  and  the  strawberry, 
but  very  few  others  that  come  to  much  perfection.  The  cinnamon,  the  mango,  and 
various  oriental  exotics  may  likewise  be  considered  as  naturalized  in  Jamaica. 

Many  parts  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  majestic  forests  of  excellent 
timber  ;  some  of  the  trees  are  prodigious  ;  among  these  are  the  lignum-vita?,  iron- 
wood,  brazilleto,  dog-wood,  and  bullet  tree,  most  of  them  of  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water.  The  papaw,  and  the  palmeto-royal,  grow  to  an  amazing  height ;  the 
latter  sometimes  exceeds  140  feet.  The  trunks  of  the  wild  cotton-tree,  and  the  wild 
fig-tree,  occasionally  measure  90  feet  to  the  lowest  branches.  Besides  a  variety  of 
trees  adapted  for  common  uses,  there  are  several  beautiful  kinds,  including  the  bread- 
nut,  the  wild  lemon,  and  the  well-known  mahogany. 

Many  species  of  grass  abound  in  this  island,  and  numerous  cattle  are  kept,  so 
that  few  places  are  better  supplied  with  beef  than  the  markets  of  Jamaica.  Horses 
and  other  domestic  animals  are  bred ;  but  of  the  wild  animals  few  now  remain, 
except  the  agouti  and  the  monkey.  There  are  a  great  many  lizards,  and  the  woods 
and  marshes  abound  witli  wild  fowls,  some  of  which  are  of  exquisite  flavour;  par- 
ticularly the  ortolan,  or  rice  bird  of  South  Carolina,  which  arrives  in  Jamaica  and 
the  other  West  India  Islands  in  October,  and  is  then  in  great  perliection.  Parrots 
are  also  found  in  the  forests,  but  the  flamingo  has  either  been  destroyed  or  banished. 
Reptiles  and  insects  are  of  the  same  kinds  as  in  the  other  islands  of  this  region. 

Mountains  and  Minerals  are  closely  associated  with  our  ideas  of  the  new  world, 
and  some  of  the  early  writers  mention  silver  as  having  been  obtained  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Jamaica.  Several  parts  of  the  mountains,  indeed,  have  still  a  metallic  appear- 
ance ;  but  its  present  industry  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  A  lead  mine 
was  opened  some  years  ago,  and  though  the  ore  was  not  deficient,  the  high  price  of 
labour,  or  other  causes,  soon  induced  the  proprietors  to  relinquish  it.  Several  Mine- 
ral springs  have  also  been  discovered  among  the  mountains  ;  some  of  which  possess 
medicinal  properties,  that  have  been  found  efficacious  in  the  complaints  of  the  coun- 
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try.  The  most  noted  of  these  is  in  the  eastern  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  near  which  a 
village  has  been  built,  called  the  Bath,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The 
water  flows  from  a  rocky  mountain,  and  is  too  hot  to  bear  the  immersion  of  the 
band.  The  bulb  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  having  been  plunged  into  a  glass  of 
it,  the  quicksilver  immediately  rose  to  123°.  The  water  is  sulphureous  ;  and  there 
are  some  other  springs  of  the  same  nature,  as  well  as  those  that  possess  chalybeate 
properties. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlesex,  Surry,  and  Cornwall.  It 
contains  six  towns,  and  more  than  twenty  villages.  The  capital  of  the  Island  is 
Spanish  Town,  or  St.  Jugo  de  la  Vega,  situated  on  the  bauks  of  the  river  Cobre, 
about  six  miles  from  the  south  coast.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the 
seat  of  the  national  legislature,  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  supreme  court  of 
Judicature  ;  and  contains  about  5000  inhabitants.  St.  Jago  bears  strong  marks  of 
a  Spanish  origin,  and  looks  like  the  suburb  of  a  more  extensive  city. 

Though  Spanish  Town  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  Kingston  is  the  most  impor- 
tant place  in  reference  to  its  commerce.  It  stands  at  the  top  of  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
in  the  south-east  part,  and  was  founded  in  1693,  after  an  earthquake  had  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  Port  Royal.  It  is  situated  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  the 
capital,  and  was  raised  to  a  city  in  1802.  As  its  site  is  a  plaiu,  that  gradually  rises 
from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Liguanea  mountains,  which  are  about  six  miles 
distant,  it  enjoys  the  advantages  of  the  sea-breeze,  which  blows  steadily  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  This  tempers  the  heat  of  the  day,  while  the  cooling  influ- 
ence of  the  land-wind  is  felt  at  night.  When  the  town  was  first  laid  out,  it  was 
intended  to  form  a  parallelogram  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  one  in  breadth ; 
but  it  has  now  been  extended  greatly  beyond  these  limits.  Kingston  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  the  venerable  cities  of  Europe,  and  is  much  better  adapted 
to  a  tropical  climate.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  thus  present  a  regular  and  uniform  figure.  The  houses  are  com- 
modious, and  by  not  being  crowded  together,  a  free  ventilation  is  preserved.  Most 
of  them  are  of  brick,  but  some  are  still  constructed  of  wood.  They  have  commonly 
a  shaded  gallery  or  piazza  in  front,  and  sometimes  entirely  round,  which  keeps  them 
cool,  and  affords  the  inhabitants  at  all  times  a  pleasant  retreat  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  streets,  however,  are  covered  with  a  deep  loose  sand,  and  are  consequently 
hot  and  disagreeable.  Kingston  contains  many  handsome  houses,  with  two  churches, 
one  of  which  is  a  large  and  elegant  structure.  There  is  also  a  free-school,  a  public 
hospital,  and  a  theatre.  The  adjacent  plain  is  studded  with  many  neat  villas,  and 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  sugar  estates.  Kingston  is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  particularly  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  as  many  of  those  which  are 
common  in  Europe  are  cultivated  in  the  Liguanea  mountains.  The  bay  admits  the 
largest  vessels  to  anchor  safely  in  all  weather.  The  population  has  been  recently 
stated  at  10,000  whites,  2,500  free  people  of  colour,  the  same  number  of  free  negroes, 
and  18,000  slaves  ;  total  33,000  inhabitants. 

Port  Royal  stands  a  few  miles  south-west  of  Kingston,  and  was  formerly  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  harbour  is  spa- 
cious, and  contains  sufficient  water  to  allow  large  ships  to  come  close  to  the  quay. 
It  included  2000  handsome  houses  when,  in  1692,  a  tremendous  earthquake  buried 
the  greatest  part  of  it  eight  fathoms  under  water.  Its  advantages  as  a  commercial 
port  soon  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt,  but  ten  years  afterwards,  a  fire  reduced  most  of  it 
to  ashes.  A  second  time  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  in  1722,  a  dreadful  hurricane 
reduced  it  once  more  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  In  consequence  of  these  calamities,  the 
custom-house  and  other  public  offices  were  removed,  and  it  now  consists  only  of 
three  streets  and  about  200  houses  ;  but  it  contains  the  royal  dock-yard,  the  navy- 
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hospital,  and  the  barracks.  Its  fortifications  are  also  kept  in  good  repair,  and  are 
very  strong. 

Besides  these  towns,  there  are  three  other  ports  towards  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island,  which  participate  in  its  commerce.  Savana-la-Mar  is  situated  on 
the  soutli  coast,  while  Montego  Bay  and  Falmouth  are  on  the  north.  The  first 
suffered  greatly  by  a  hurricane  and  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  in  1780.  The  other 
two  are  flourishing  places,  and  have  about  250  houses  each. 

The  Commerce  of  Jamaica  consists  in  exchanging  the  products  of  the  country 
for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  The  amount  of  the  Exports,  in  1810,  was  stated 
at  £2,303,179,  and  of  the  Imports  at  £4,303:337.  The  Government  of  the  island 
is  vested  in  a  Governor  and  national  council,  and  the  legislature  in  a  house  of 
assembly.  The  council  is  composed  of  twelve  members,  nominated  by  the  crown  ; 
and  the  house  of  assembly  contains  43  members,  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
island.  The  qualification  required  for  an  elector  is  a  freehold  of  £10  a  year  in 
the  parish  where  the  election  is  made,  and  for  a  representative  a  landed  property  of 
£300  a  year,  in  any  part  of  the  island,  or  a  personal  estate  of  £3000.  The  power 
of  making  laws  is  vested  in  the  Assembly,  but  their  acts  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
governor,  and  a  further  power  of  rejection  is  also  reserved  to  the  crown.  Such 
laws,  however,  as  have  been  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  approved  by  the  Governor, 
are  valid  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  is  signified  to  the  contrary.  The  English  civil 
and  criminal  Law  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  code  employed  in  Jamaica,  though 
modified  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  the  customs  of  the  island,  and  other  local 
circumstances.  The  Supreme  Court  is  held  at  Spanish  Town  four  times  a  year. 
The  chief  Justice  of  the  island  presides.  When  the  sentence  in  a  civil  action  exceeds 
£300,  an  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  governor  and  council ;  but  if  the  sen- 
tence for  felony  be  death,  the  appeal  is  to  the  governor  alone.  There  are  likewise 
courts  of  assize  held  every  three  months  in  each  of  the  counties.  The  Governor 
is  the  Chancellor  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  the  sole  ordinary  for  the  probat  of  wills, 
and  granting  letters  of  administration.  The  Army  and  Navy  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  island  are  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  but  partly  paid  by  a  pro- 
vision made  by  the  national  assembly.  The  Revenue  is  derived  principally 
from  a  duty  on  rum  and  spirits  consumed  on  the  island,  a  poll-tax  upon  slaves,  a 
tax  upon  stock  and  wheel  carriages,  and  a  rate  upon  rents.  There  is  also  a  penalty 
imposed  upon  all  who  do  not  keep  one  white  person  for  every  thirty  blacks,  which 
produces  a  considerable  income.  Other  occasional  taxes  are  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, as  circumstances  require. 

2.  Trinidad. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1498, 
in  his  third  voyage  to  the  New  World.  Some  authors  have  asserted  that  he  gave  it 
that  name  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  others  that  it  was  conferred  while  he 
approached  the  land,  from  viewing  the  summits  of  three  mountains  that  are  seen  at 
a  great  distance.  It  is  situated  near  the  north-east  coast  of  South  America,  oppo- 
site the  gulf  of  Paria,  and  in  the  11th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Spanish  geogra- 
phers compare  its  shape  to  that  of  an  ox's  hide.  It  is  about  60  British  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  45  from  north  to  south.  The  population,  in  181 1,  was  stated  at 
32,519  individuals,  about  21,000  of  whom  were  slaves.  Trinidad  appears  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  chain  that  runs  from  the  Andes  through  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent.  A  range  of  mountains  likewise  stretches  across  the  island  in  that 
direction.  There  is  also  a  group  of  hills  towards  the  south,  and  another  near  the 
centre,  and  the  most  elevated  point  of  this  last  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  the 
island.     The  northern  range  is  not  very  loftv.     The  highest  summits  are  near  the 
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sea,  and  Mr.  Lavaysse  thinks  them  about  3000  feet  above  it.  Most  of  the  other 
parts  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  much  of  it  contains  a  rich  soil.  In  this 
respect  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  the  Antilles;  as  the  mountains  of  Trinidad 
cover  only  aboul  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  surface,  while  those  in  the  other  islands  oc- 
cupy a  much  greater  proportion.  The  lower  tracts,  and  particularly  near  the  largest 
livers,  become  marshes  in  the  rainy  .seasons,  but  are  soon  converted  into  savannas 
by  the  dry  weather,  on  which  numerous  cattle  graze,  and  abundance  of  game  is 
taken.  Though  the  size  of  Trinidad  does  not  allow  the  rivers  to  be  extensive, 
yet  there  are  more  there  that  are  navigable,  than  on  any  of  the  other  American 
islands. 

Like  other  countries  between  the  tropics,  Trinidad  has  but  two  seasons,  the 
rainy  and  the  dry  ;  and  these  are  more  distinct  here  than  in  the  other  islands  further 
north.  From  November  to  the  beginning  of  May,  the  wind  generally  varies  be- 
tween the  north  and  east,  and  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  falls  ;  but  after  the  end  of 
April  the  heat  gradually  increases  till  it  attains  its  maximum,  about  the  close  of 
June.  With  this  increased  temperature  the  storms  commence,  and  become  more 
frequent  as  the  season  proceeds,  till,  in  September  and  October,  they  occur  daily,  and 
are  accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain.  Nothing  appears  more  singular  to  a  Euro- 
pean  than  the  maimer  in  which  a  storm  take  splace  in  these  climates.  Not  a 
zephyr  agitates  the  air,  the  sky  is  a  clear  azure  and  without  a  cloud  ;  and  the  ther- 
mometer rises  as  the  atmosphere  becomes  calm,  till  it  reaches  86  or  88  degrees.  A 
.small  grey  point  suddenly  appears  in  the  horizon,  which  in  a  few  minutes  increases 
to  a  large"  black  cloud,  from  which  the  lightning  is  seen  to  issue  as  it  becomes  more 
dark  and  dense.  The  barometer  almost  immediately  sinks,  the  thunder  is  heard, 
and  instantly  a  torrent  of  rain  follows.  These  storms  do  not  last  long,  and  the 
moment  they  cease  the  sky  again  becomes  calm  and  serene.  They  occur  several 
times  a  day  in  the  rainy  season  ;  but  rain  seldom  falls  in  the  night,  though  a  heavy 
shower,  without  wind,  usually  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun.  From  the  end  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  October  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  and  from  observations 
made  for  a  series  of  years  at  Port  Spain,  on  the  western  coast,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer was  found  to  vary  from  78°  to  80°  at  sun-rise;  from  84  to  86  degrees  from 
that  time  till  sun-set ;  and  generally  82  degrees  in  the  evening.  When  the  air  is 
saturated  with  moisture,  in  August  or  September,  it  sometimes  rises  to  90  degrees ; 
but  rarely  exceeds  it.  The  vegetable  products  of  this  island  are  the  same  as  of  the 
West  Indies  in  general ;  but  much  of  it  still  remains  to  be  cleared  and  cultivated. 
From  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  British  government  in  1799,  it  was  found 
capable  of  allowing  of  1313  sugar,  945  coffee,  304  cocoa,  and  158  cotton  plantations, 
of  320  English  acres  each,  but  of  these  only  a  small  proportion  has  yet  been 
cultivated. 

Trinidad  has  several  excellent  harbours,  particularly  on  the  west  coast.  Port 
Spain  is  situated  towards  the  northern  part,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  capital.  Besides 
various  quays  belonging  to  individuals,  there  is  a  good  one  built  of  stone,  which  is 
public  property,  and  runs  many  hundred  yards  into  the  sea.  The  hills  that  command 
the  town  are  defended  by  a  battery.  The  harbour  of  Chagaramu.s,  situated  near  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  about  three  leagues  west  of  Port  Spain, 
is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships,  where  they  can  anchor  in  deep  water  with 
a  good  bottom,  and  are  sheltered  by  bold  and  steep  shores.  This  port  is  the  best  in 
the  colony,  and  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  other  in  these  seas.  It  was  here  that  the 
Spanish  Admiral  Apodaca  burnt  his  ships,  when  the  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Harvey,  appeared  oft"  the  coast  in  1797.  The  western  shore  consists  of  a 
series  of  bays,  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  safety  at  all  times.  The  most  impor- 
tant  place  on  the  islaud  next  to  Port   Spain,  -is  Annaparima,  which,  in  1791j  was 
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only  a  fishing  hamlet,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh  ;  but  the  English  have  since 
built  a  good  town,  at  which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 

From  an  official  document  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821,  it 
appears  that  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Trinidad  for  the  year  1819,  in  pounds 
currency,  were  as  follow  :  viz. 


Revenue. 


£ 


Customs 50,947 

Internal  Revenue   ....   32,417 
Incidental    6,679 


13 

8 

13 

3 

8 

0 

Total..  £90,044     14   1 


Expenditure. 

£ 

Civil  Establishment 1 9,038 

Judicial  ditto 10,010 

Ecclesiastical  ditto 4,766 

Government  Negroes    2,036 

Contingencies 53,821 

Paid  by  the  Agent  in  England     4,505 


s.     d. 

5     1* 

19  Kli 

16  3 


Total ^  1,1 79 


This  expenditure  includes  the  arrears,  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  pound 
current  is  10*.  ;  but  salaries  that  are  fixed  without  reference  to  the  pound  sterling, 
are  paid  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  for  bills  on  England,  certified  by  two 
merchants  ;  and  the  average  rate  for  1819  appears  to  have  been  £244  currency  for 
£100  sterling. 

The  asphaltum  lake  in  Trinidad  is  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  discovered.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  its 
surface  is  every  where  intersected  with  crevices  filled  with  limpid  water  and  stocked 
with  fish.  There  are  also  numerous  openings  called  funnels,  all  of  which  are  of  a 
conical  form.  The  bottoms  of  some  of  them  are  so  liquid,  that  poles  thrust  in 
immediately  disappear  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  assert,  that  when 
these  have  been  marked,  they  have  been  found  a  few  days  after  on  the  shore,  which 
is  about  80  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  lake.  This  lake  also  contains  many 
islets,  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs,  which  are  the  haunts  of  numerous  birds  of 
the  gayest  plumage,  and  of  butterflies  of  the  most  brilliant  hues. 

Near  the  lake,  where  the  earth  is  mixed  with  petroleum,  the  finest  fruits  of  the 
island  are  produced  ;  particularly  pine-apples,  which  are  larger,  less  fibrous,  more 
aromatic,  and  of  a  deeper  golden  colour  than  any  where  else.  South  of  Cape  tie 
la  Brea  there  is  a  submarine  volcano,  which  discharges  petroleum.  In  the  Bay  of 
Mayaro,  on  the  eastern  shore,  there  is  also  another  of  these  volcanoes,  from  which 
loud  detonations  sometimes  issue.  "The  noise  is  succeeded  by  flames  and  smoke 
which  rise  from  the  abyss,  and  some  minutes  afterwards  the  waves  throw  on  shore 
pieces  of  bitumen  as  black  and  brilliant  as  jet."  A  late  resident  on  the  island 
describes  a  phenomena  of  this  kind  in  the  southern  part.  lie  says,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  of  argillaceous  clay,  there  is  a  cone  which  constantly  discharges  a  whitish 
matter,  that  has  the  taste  of  alum  ;  and  the  noise  that  issues  from  the  openi: ig 
indicates  that  the  fluid  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition  within  the  abyss,  though  the  surface 
could  not  be  reached  at  the  depth  of  sixty  feet.  The  same  author  also  asserts,  that  '  i 
the  vicinity  of  this  last  he  saw  a  pool  of  boiling  liquid  having  the  same  taste.  A 
dull  subterraneous  noise  was  heard,  and  the  ground  trembled  under  his  feet. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  of  this  interesting  island,  Dr.  Nugent,  who  lately 
resided  there,  observes,"  it  is  a  colony  which  may  with  truth  be  described  as  for- 
tunate in  its  situation,  fertile  in  its  soil,  and  rich  beyond  measure  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  Nature,  presenting,  in  short,  by  a  rare  combination,  all  which  can  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  naturalist,  or  the  cupidity  of  the  planter,  restrained  in  the  deve- 
lopeinent  of  its  astonishing  resources  only  by  the  inadequacy  of  its  population,  the 
tedious  and  ill-devised  forms  of  Spanish  justice,  and  the  severe,  though  we  may  hoi  , 
transient,  pressure  of  the  times." 
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3.  Tobago. 

Tobago,  situated  a  few  leagues  north  of  Trinidad,  is  about  twenty-four  miles 
long  and  twelve  broad.  While  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  elevated,  the  western 
tracts  are  chiefly  composed  of  beautiful  savannas.  The  interior  principally  consists 
of  rounded  hills  and  pleasant  rallies.  The  soil  is  generally  rich,  and  yields  in  abun- 
dance all  the  vegetable  products  common  to  the  other  islands  of  these  latitudes. 
Most  of  the  garden  vegetables  of  Europe  thrive  well,  except  the  cauliflower.  Figs 
and  grapes  are  very  fine,  and  produce  two  crops  a  year.  The  animals  and  birds  are 
in  several  instances  different  from  those  of  Trinidad.  The  shores  of  Tobago  produce 
a  variety  of  shell-fish,  and  are  frequented  by  turtles  and  the  sea-cow.  Scarborough 
is  the  chief  town,  and  the  population  of  the  island,  in  1815,  was  17,720,  who  are 
occupied  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  exhibit  the  same  preponderance  of  slavery  as  in 
the  other  islands. 

4.  Grenada. 

Grenada  is  situated  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Tobago,  and  is  twenty-four 
miles  long,  and  twelve  at  its  greatest  breadth,  with  a  population  of  about  35,000 
persons.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  but  as  the  attention  of  the  Spa- 
niards was  at  that  time  wholly  absorbed  by  the  continent,  Grenada  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  natives,  till  it  was  colonized  by  the  French 
in  1650.  At  this  period,  about  200  adventurers  gained  a  footing  by  affecting  to 
purchase  land  of  the  inhabitants,  but  a  quarrel  soon  arose  between  the  two  parties, 
when  the  French  attacked  the  Caribs,  and  massacred  them  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  till  the  whole  were  extirpated.  But  no  sooner  had  they  accomplished  their 
diabolical  purpose,  than  they  began  to  disagree  among  themselves,  and  a  series  of 
calamities  prevented  the  island  from  prospering ;  so  that,  in  1700,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Abbe  Raynal,  the  whole  population  of  Grenada  was  only  251  whites, 
and  525  blacks.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1763.  Though  sub- 
sequently taken  by  the  French,  it  was  restored  at  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1783. 
Like  most  of  these  islands,  the  face  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  rugged.  A 
chain  runs  through  its  whole  length,  from  north  to  south,  but  though  often  precipi- 
tous, its  summits  are  every  where  accessible.  Grenada  is  watered  by  numerous 
springs  and  rivulets.  In  the  north  and  east  parts  of  the  island,  the  soil  is  a  brick 
earth,  like  that  in  several  districts  of  Jamaica.  On  the  western  side  it  is  a  rich  black 
mould,  upon  a  substratum  of  yellow  clay.  The  level  tracts  possess  great  fertility, 
and  yield  as  large  returns,  in  all  the  common  tropical  productions,  as  any  other  of 
the  islands,  except  St.  Christopher's.  The  whole  surface  of  Grenada  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  88,000  acres,  but  not  more  than  50,000  have  been  cultivated.  These 
produce  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  Several  of  the  hills  are 
covered  with  woods,  which  contain  various  kinds  of  wild  pigeons,  thrushes,  parrots, 
and  other  birds  ;  and  some  of  the  streams  are  stocked  with  trout  and  eels. 

St.  George,  the  capital  of  Grenada,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  forms  a  very  commodious  harbour.  The 
town  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  but  contains  some  good  stone  houses,  and  the  whole 
has  a  handsome  appearance.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  ridge  which  runs 
into  the  sea.  One  of  these  has  a  spacious  square  and  a  market-place,  and  the  other 
is  the  residence  of  the  chief  merchants.  On  the  ridge  between  them  stands  the 
chinch,  with  a  large  old  fort.  As  all  the  other  places  in  the  island  are  merely  villages 
and  hamlets,  the  trade  of  Grenada  is  carried  on  at  St.  George's,  and  in  1809,  the 
value  of  the  Exports  was  £189,800,  and  of  the  Imports  £439,453. 
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Barbadoes  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  their  voyages 
from  Brazil,  and  was  at  that  time  uninhabited.  As  these  ^adventurers  were  too 
intent  upon  acquiring  the  riches  of  the  continent  to  pay  much  attention  to  this 
discovery,  they  merely  left  a  breed  of  swine  on  the  island,  for  the  benefit  of  sucli 
of  their  countrymen  as  might  afterwards  touch  there.  The  English  who  first  visited 
Barbadoes  were  the  crews  of  some  merchant  vessels,  who  obtained  refreshments 
from  the  animals  thePortuguse  had  previously  left;  but  the  report  of  the  country  which 
these  navigators  made  on  their  return  induced  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  obtain  "a  grant 
of  the  island  from  James  I.  In  consequence  of  this,  about  thirty  English  settlers 
took  possession  of  it,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  James'  Town,  in  1624.  Barbadoes 
then  passed  as  private  property  into  the  hands  of  several  individuals,  and  during  the 
civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  emigration  to  it  was  so  great,  that  in  1650 
it  was  said  to  have  contained  at  least  20,000  white  people  ;  and  as  the  colony  enjoyed 
freedom  of  trade,  it  flourished  beyond  any  of  the  other  West  Indian  Islands.  After 
various  contentions  for  the  property  of  Barbadoes,  it  was  finally  vested  in  the  crown, 
and  the  inhabitants  agreed  to  pay  a  duty  of  4^  per  cent.,  upon  all  the  produce  of  the 
island  exported  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  which  is  still  in  force. 

As  Barbadoes  is  the  most  advanced  point  in  the  Windward  Islands,  it  must 
always  be  important  in  the  communication  between  the  Archipelago  and  Europe. 
It  differs  much  in  its  general  aspect  from  many  of  the  others.  At  a  distance  the  land 
often  presents  to  the  eye  merely  a  brown  surface,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  the  pros- 
pect becomes  more  agreeable.  The  ground  rises  in  regular  but  curious  ridges  from 
the  sea  to  the  interior,  affording  a  series  of  rugged  and  abrupt  elevations  of  about 
100  feet  each  These  are  separated  by  plains  or  terraces  nearly  half  a  mile  broad, 
which  are  highly  cultivated,  and  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  black  rocky  pre- 
cipices by  which  they  are  bounded.  This  kind  of  elevation  continues  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  island,  and  is  occasionally  varied  by  bold  promontories,  projecting  over 
deep  ravines,  covered  with  thick  dark  foliage.  The  West  Indians  consider  the  island 
as  low  and  level ;  but  this  is  only  true  in  reference  to  the  neighbouring  ones,  whose 
lofty  summits  pierce  the  clouds  ;  for  Barbadoes  presents  all  the  variety  afforded 
by  hills  and  broken  ground,  though  less  abrupt  and  elevated  than  Grenada,  St.  Vin- 
cent, or  St.  Lucia. 

The  Soil  is,  in  some  places,  a  black  rich  mould,  while  in  others  it  is  of  the  red 
kind  found  in  Jamaica,  and  some  of  the  other  islands.  A  third  species  consists  of 
a  light  white  earth,  chiefly  composed  of  indurated  argil,  bleached  by  exposure  to 
the  weather.  Barbadoes  is  thought,  by  the  West  India  planters,  to  be  an  old  island, 
with  part  of  its  fertility  exhausted  by  long  cultivation  ;  and  the  quantity  of  its  pro- 
duce is  therefore  generally  considered  to  be  less  in  proportion  than  that  of  several 
others  of  this  group.  Independently,  however,  of  its  produce,  Barbadoes  must 
always  be  valuable  to  Britain,  as  having  a  fine  bay,  and  being  the  key  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  also  the  most  salubrious  of  these  sultry  islands.  On  this  subject 
Dr.  Pinvkurd  remarks,  "  If  in  the  richness  of  its  crops  Barbadoes  now  yields  to 
other  settlements  ;  if  its  population  and  commerce  have  decreased  ;  if  its  thick 
woods  have  fallen  before  the  ruthless  axe ;  and  if  its  mountains  are  less  aspiring 
than  the  towering  summits  of  some  of  the  adjacent  islands  ;  still  its  trade  and  pro- 
duce continue  to  be  important,  its  population  great,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
its  surface,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  Nor  are  these  its  only  advantages  ;  for  in  conse- 
quence of  being  more  cleared,  and  more  generally  cultivated,  than  the  other  islands, 
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its  temperature  is  more  equable,  and  its  air  more  salubrious.  Damp  woods  do  not 
interrupt,  nor  stagnant  morasses  empoison  the  breeze.  Every  part  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  trade-wind  ;  by  the  coolness  and  salubrity  of  which  this  is  rendered 
one  of  the  most  healthful  of  the  islands,  insomuch  that  it  is  common,  in  sickness, 
to  make  a  voyage  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  to  Barbadoes,  as  the  Montpelier  of 
the  West  Indies.  Being  situated  to  windward  of  the  other  settlements  it  receives 
the  steady  breeze  brought  to  it,  in  all  its  purity,  from  a  wide  extent  of  ocean  unim- 
pregnated  by  the  septical  exhalations  of  stagnant  waters,  or  marshy  soils.  Its  tem- 
perature has  been  far  less  inconvenient  than  we  expected  ;  we  have  felt  but  little 
oppression  from  heat ;  and  have  continued  our  habits  of  exercise  without  interrup- 
tion. In  the  harbour,  and  placed  in  the  shade,  the  thermometer  has  seldom  risen 
higher  thau  84°,  and  at  no  time  has  exceeded  86°." 

The  seasons  at  Barbadoes  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  ideas  frequently 
entertained  of  them  from  the  terms  wet  and  dry,  by  which  they  are  usually  designated. 
In  what  is  called  the  dry  season  many  days  together  seldom  elapse  without  being 
refreshed  by  showers,  though  these  are  not  so  heavy  as  during  the  period  of  their 
greater  frequency,  when  torrents  fall  that  would  convey  to  a  stranger  the  idea  of  a 
sudden  rupture  of  the  clouds,  by  which  they  pour  forth  their  contents  in  streams. 
Being  situated  in  the  13th  degree  of  latitude,  very  little  variation,  either  in  the  length 
of  the  days,  or  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  is  experienced.  The  sun,  traversing 
his  almost  vertical  course,sinks  at  once  below  the  horizon, and  depriving  these  regions 
of  all  the  softness  of  twilight,  suddenly  spreads  the  obscurity  of  night  over  every 
object.  The  seasons,  too,  are  never  interrupted  by  the  torpidity  of  winter  ;  but  then 
they  know  not  the  re-animating  pleasures  of  returning  spring. 

Bridgetown  is  the  capital  of  Barbadoes,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-west  shore 
of  Carlisle  Bay,  which  is  extensive  and  commodious,  though  not  considered  as 
secure  in  the  hurricane  season.  The  town  stretches  in  a  continued  range  round  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  but  is  so  concealed  by  cocoa-trees  on  the  beach,  as  only  to  allow 
the  highest  buildings  to  be  seen.  The  hills  rise  like  an  amphitheatre  behind  it,  and 
being  interspersed  with  many  neat  country-houses,  the  whole  scenery  is  very  pictu- 
resque, the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses,  which  amount  to  about  1200,  are  mostly 
built  of  brick  ;  but  as  the  lower  parts  of  them  are  devoted  to  stores,  and  having 
no  display  of  the  articles  to  be  sold,  the  whole  has  an  unfinished  appearance. 
The  streets  of  Bridgetown,  therefore,  exhibit  none  of  that  liveliness  to  be  observed 
in  most  of  the  provincial  towns  of  England.  Tbe  church  of  St.  Michael  is  a  spa- 
cious and  elegant  structure.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Court-house  and  Jail, 
the  Freemason's-hall,  and  the  Government-house.  Barbadoes  also  contains  two  or 
three  other  small  towns,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  dispersed  over 
the  island,  in  mansions,  cottages,  and  huts. 

A  decrease  in  the  population  and  produce  of  this  island  has  caused  a  corres- 
ponding diminution  in  its  commerce.  All  these  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
affected  by  the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  other  islands,  and  even  to  the 
continent  of  South  America.  A  succession  of  hurricanes,  by  which  it  has  been  visited, 
by  destroying  the  property  of  individuals,  has  also  contributed  to  diminish  the  pro- 
duce of  the  island.  The  amount  of  the  Exports,  in  1810,  was  ,£271,597,  and  that  of 
the  Imparts,  ,£311,400. 

6.  St.  Vincent. 

St.  Vincent  is  the  next  in  contiguity  to  Barbadoes,  and  is  a  small,  elevated, 
and  rugged  island,  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  long,  and  ten  broad.  Much 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  hills  and  woods  ;  but  the  soil  in  the  lower  parts  is 
very  productive.     It  was  obtained  by  the  British  at  the  peace  of  1763,  and  though 
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afterwards  taken  by  the  French,  it  was  again  confirmed  to  the  English  in  1783. 
Some  small  keys  near  it  are  included  in  the  same  government ;  and  the  population 
of  the  whole,  according  to  the  last  official  statements,  is  nearly  30,000 ;  some  of 
whom  are  the  remains  of  the  Caribbean  inhabitants  of  this  group,  while  many  are 
fugitives  from  Barbadoes  and  other  islands.  The  Caribs  in  this  island  appear  to  be 
a  much  less  ferocious  race  than  they  have  generally  been  represented  ;  and  are 
rather  averse  to  civilization,  than  incapable  of  it.  The  soil  in  the  lower  parts  is 
principally  a  rich  black  mould,  upon  a  sub-stratum  of  strong  loam,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar  and  indigo ;  but  the  culture  of  the  latter  is  less 
attended  to  than  that  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Kingston, 
which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  south-west  coast. 
The  Souffrier  Mountain,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  island,  is  volcanic  ;  and 
though  its  activity  had  been  suspended  for  a  century,  a  dreadful  eruption  took  place 
in  1812. 

7.  St.  Lucia. 

This  island  derived  its  appellation  from  being  discovered  on  the  day  dedicated 
in  the  Romish  calendar  to  the  Virgin  martyr  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  a  few 
miles  north  of  St.  Vincent,  and  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long  and  twelve  broad. 
The  population  was,  at  the  last  statement,  24,850,  about  24,000  of  whom  wen- 
slaves.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  while  the  aspiring  summits  of  St.  Vincent 
are  rounded  into  something  like  regular  forms,  those  of  St.  Lucia  present  a  rude 
assemblage  of  towering  pyramids,  of  naked  rocks,  and  broken  precipices.  Among 
these  summits  there  are  two,  near  the  southern  end,  remarkably  round  and  high, 
called  "  the  sugar-loaves,"  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  volcanic.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  island  consist  chiefly  of  several  fine  and  well-watered  vallies  ;  and  some  of 
the  hills  are  well  wooded,  and  supply  both  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands  with 
timber.  St.  Lucia  was  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1637,  but  the  colonists  expe- 
rienced great  opposition  from  the  Caribbee  inhabitants,  and  particularly  when  they 
were  instigated  by  the  French,  who  also  endeavoured  to  form  settlements  there 
about,  the  same  time  ;  but  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  nations  rendered  both 
unsuccessful,  till  at  last  they  agreed  to  consider  St.  Lucia  as  neutral  In  this  state 
it  remained  until  1703,  when  it  was  ceded  to  France.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by  the  English,  and  restored  ;  but  re-taken  during  the  late  war,  and  confirmed  to 
the  English  by  the  peace  of  1814.  The  air  of  St.  Lucia  is  considered  healthy,  as 
the  hills  are  not  so  continuous  as  to  intercept  the  trade  winds,  which,  therefore,  im- 
part their  cooling  influence  to  nearly  the  whole  island.  St.  Lucia  also  contains 
several  commodious  bays  and  harbours,  with  good  anchorage,  particularly  that 
called  the  Little  Careenage,  which  induced  the  French  to  prefer  it  to  any  of  the 
other  neutral  islands.  Vessels  are  here  completely  sheltered  from  the  hurricanes. 
A  road  has  been  made  round  the  island,  and  two  others  across  it  from  east  to  west, 
which  afford  great  facilities  for  conveying  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  the  ports. 

8.  Dominica. 

Dominica  is  situated  midway  between  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  in  the 
IGth  degree  of  latitude,  and  received  its  name  from  its  being  discovered  on  a  Sunday, 
which  was  the  3d  of  November,  1493.  It  is  nearly  thirty-one  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  sixteen  from  east  to  west.  The  population  exceeds  20,000  ;  twenty- 
four  thousand  of  whom  are  slaves.  It  is  literally  an  assemblage  of  lofty  clustering 
mountains  ;  and,  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  rugged  mass  of  land,  it  has  been  said 
that  if  a  sheet  of  paper  were  squeezed  in  the  hand  and  then  thrown  on  a  table,  it 
would  resemble  its  angles  and  irregularities.     .Several  of  the  mountains  arc  volcanic 
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and  still  discharge  burning  sulphur.  There  are  likewise  many  hot  springs  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  island.  The  mountains  are  separated  by  fertile  vallies,  in  which 
patches  of  cultivation  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  on  the  low  sheltered  sides  of  the 
hills.  On  approaching  the  island,  therefore,  it  presents  near  the  water's  edge  a 
grand  uncultivated  scene  of  rocks,  steeps,  and  heights,  covered  with  woods.  In 
other  places  the  small  coffee  plantations,  surrounded  by  high  fences,  afford  a  relief 
to  the  barren  scenery.  The  elevations  give  rise  to  numerous  springs  and  rivulets, 
which  afford  a  good  supply  of  water  ;  but  the  soil  being  thin  it  is  better  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  coffee,  than  of  sugar  ;  and  it  is  therefore  more 
particularly  devoted  to  their  culture.  The  forests  abound  with  rose-wood  and  other 
ornamental  kinds,  and  the  great  number  of  bees  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Europe,  and  are  found  in  the  hollow  trees,  produce  an  abundance  of 
honey  and  wax.  The  productions  as  well  as  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  island 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  West  Indies  in  general.  The  value  of  the  exports,  some 
years  ago,  was  about  .£160,000,  and  of  the  imports  ^313,000.  Dominica  was 
originally  a  French  colony,  but  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1763,  and  though  sub- 
sequently captured  by  its  former  possessors,  it  was  finally  given  up  to  the  English 
in  1783.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  is  situated 
the  town  of  Roseau,  which  is  the  present  seat  of  the  government  of  the  colony. 
It  was  well  laid  out  by  the  French  on  the  side  of  a  rivulet  that  flows  through  a 
rocky  channel  to  the  sea.  It  has  a  spacious  market-place,  separated  by  a  range  of 
stores  from  the  beach,  where  the  surf  is  so  strong  as  to  render  landing  difficult. 
Roseau  contains  about  500  houses,  besides  many  huts,  but  the  whole  has  a  dilapi- 
dated appearance.  A  few  of  the  original  Caribs  are  said  still  to  range  through 
the  interior  deserts  of  this  island,  but  their  number  is  small. 

9.    MONTSERRAT. 

Montserrat  lies  about  half  way  between  Guadaloupe  and  St.  Christopher's, 
and  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  It  is  a  small  oval-shaped  island,  con- 
taining about  30,000  acres  of  land,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  are  woody  and 
uncultivated  mountains.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  English  from  St.  Christopher's 
in  1632,  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  latter  island.  Re- 
inforcements were  afterwards  sent  by  Lord  Willoughby,  and  their  industry  soon 
rendered  Montserrat  so  prosperous  that  it  exported  great  quantities  of  sugar,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  ginger.  This  island  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  French  from 
Antigua ;  but  was  finally  secured  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In 
reference  to  climate,  soil,  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  as  well  as  commerce, 
it  is  the  same  as  most  of  the  other  islands  of  this  group.  The  mountains  produce 
cedar,  cypress,  iron-wood,  and  other  kinds  of  trees,  with  various  odoriferous  shrubs. 
The  lower  parts  are  well  watered  and  fertile  ;  and  the  planters  formerly  raised 
great  quantities  of  indigo. 

10.  Antigua. 

Antigua  is  situated  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Montserrat, and  is  twenty-one  miles 
in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  The  whole  surface  is  computed  at  60,000 
acres,  and  the  population,  according  to  official  documents  of  1817,  was  35,739,  of 
which  31,452  were  slaves.  This  island  received  its  name  from  Columbus,  but  was 
first  peopled  early  in  the  17th  century,  soon  after  Mr.  Warner's  establishment  at 
St.  Christopher's.  This  colony  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  war,  and 
remained  waste  till  Colonel  Codrington,  with  a  body  of  planters  from  Barbadoes,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  present  colony,  in  1774.  Antigua  is  for  the  most  part  encir- 
cled by  a  range  of  hills,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  south  and  south- 
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west  parts  of  the  island.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  places  of  high  stony  ground, 
and  some  patches  of  pasture  land,  the  interior  exhibits  a  level  of  well-cultivated  and 
rich  soil,  mostly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  sugar.  The  soil  is  chiefly  a  black  mould, 
in  some  parts  mixed  with  clay  and  calcareous  marl,  but  in  the  dry  season  there  is 
neither  spring  nor  rivulet  in  the  island.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  carefully  pre- 
serve the  rain  water.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wood  has  been  cleared,  and  many 
districts  are  among  the  best  cultivated  tracts  in  the  West  Indies.  The  ground, 
particularly  towards  the  interior,  which  is  unfit  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar  cane,  is 
laid  out  in  pastures,  and  covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  Besides  sugar,  Anti- 
gua produces  cotton  and  tobacco,  with  yams  and  the  other  articles  coinraou  to 
the  Caribbean  islands,  but  the  crops  are  occasionally  injured  by  the  want  of  mois- 
ture. The  principal  town  is  St.  Johns,  which  is  regularly  laid  out  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  harbour,  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  rises  on  a  steep  acclivity 
from  the  sea.  As  most  of  the  towns  in  the  Caribbee  islands  were  founded  for 
the  convenience  of  the  shipping,  they  are  situated  on  the  Lee-side  of  the  islands,  a 
circumstance  which  diminishes  both  the  coolness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  St. 
John's,  however,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  healthy  towns  in  this  chain, 
as  its  situation  does  not  wholly  exclude  it  from  the  eastern  breeze,  while  its 
declivity  towards  the  sea  causes  every  heavy  shower  to  wash  away  its  impuri- 
ties. It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  has  been 
said  to  contain  1800  houses.  Near  the  centre  there  is  a  neat  stone  building  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  the  upper  rooms  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the 
meeting  of  the  national  assembly,  and  the  lower  to  the  courts  of  justice.  The  gover- 
nor has  also  a  good  house,  and  a  large  brick  church  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town.  Falmouth  is  a  port  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay, 
but  it  does  not  contain  any  thing  remarkable  It  is  merely  divided  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  from  the  dook-yard  and  naval  station  at  English  Harbour,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies.  Parham  is  likewise  a  port  in  Antigua,  but  it  consists 
only  of  a  few  houses,  besides  several  storehouses  and  a  church.  The  government  of 
Antigua,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  legislature  is  composed  of  a  house  of  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  24  members,  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  island.  The  official  value  of  the 
exports  and  imports,  in  1810,  were,  of  the  former,  £182,392,  and  of  the  latter, 
£285,458. 

11.  Nevis. 

Nevis  is  a  small  island  situated  between  Antigua  and  St.  Christopher's,  and  con- 
sists merely  of  a  conical  mountain  more  than  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea.  Columbus  bestowed  this  name  upon  it  from  a  belief  that  the 
top  was  covered  with  snow.  That  this  island  owes  its  existence  to  volcanic  action, 
is  obvious  from  a  crater  still  visible  on  its  summit,  and  sulphur  is  frequently  dis- 
covered in  the  cavities  of  the  earth.  All  the  lower  parts  of  the  island  are  well  watered 
and  fertile,  and  the  produce  of  the  sugar  plantations  is,  on  an  average,  a  hogshead  per 
acre,  and  about  4000  hogsheads  on  the  whole.  When  Nevis  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  French,  this  was  the  quantity  fixed  upon  for  the  regulation  of  the  taxes. 
The  English  first  settled  there  in  1628,  by  a  colony  from  St.  Christopher's,  and 
the  island  soon  became  so  flourishing  that  only  twelve  years  afterwards  it  con- 
tained 4000  white  inhabitants.  It  has  been  twice  taken  by  the  French,  and  as 
often  restored.  Nevis  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  the  capital  is  Charlestoini, 
which  is  situated  on  the  lee-side  of  the  island,  and  contains  many  good  houses,  and 
shops  well  provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.     The  bay  forms  a  convenient 

5N 
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port.  There  are  two  fountains  near  the  town,  the  one  of  them  hot  and  the  other  cold. 
The  population  of  the  island  is  stated  at  17,750,  about  15,000  of  whom  are  slaves. 

12.  St.  Christopher's. 

St.  Christopher's  is  separated  oidy  by  a  narrow  channel  from  Nevis,  and 
Mas  discovered  in  1498,  by  Columbus,  who  bestowed  his  own  name  upon  it. 
Its  length  is  little  more  than  fifteen  miles,  and  its  general  breadth  about  four, 
but  a  part  of  the  east  end  is  not  more  than  three  miles  wide,  and  is  joined  to 
the  other  by  an  isthmus  which  is  half  a  mile  across.  This  island  is  supposed  to 
contain  44,000  acres,  about  17,000  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of 
sugar,  and  4000  to  pasturage,  while  nearly  all  the  remainder  is  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  population  of  St.  Christopher's  exceeds  30,000.  The  interior  of  the  country 
is  a  rugged  mass  of  precipices  and  barren  mountains,  the  loftiest  point  of  which  is 
Mount  Misery,  which  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  3710 
feet.  Nature,  however,  has  compensated  for  the  sterility  of  the  mountains  by  bestow- 
ing the  most  productive  soil  in  the  West  Indies  upon  the  plains.  It  is  a  dark  grey 
loam,  yet  so  light  and  porous  as  to  be  very  easily  worked,  and  is  thought  to  be 
composed  of  black  ferruginous  pumice,  finely  incorporated  with  pure  loam,  or 
virgin  mould.  The  substratum  is  gravel,  and  clay  is  only  found  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  hills. 

St.  Christopher's  was  first  colonized  by  a  party  of  English,  under  Mr.  Warner, 
in  1623,  and  soon  afterwards  by  a  party  of  French,  headed  by  M.  D'Esnambuc.  At 
first  the  colonists  lived  upon  friendly  terms  with  the  natives,  but  the  English  beco- 
ming apprehensive  of  an  attack,  they  treacherously  surprised  them  during  the  night 
and  killed  a  great  number.  They  drove  the  rest  from  the  island,  except  some  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  young  women,  whom  they  reserved.  After  this  atrocious  act,  both 
the  colonies  began  to  languish,  and  the  two  leaders  visited  Europe  for  fresh  supplies. 
Mr.  Warner  returned  with  about  400  recruits,  and  a  good  store  of  necessaries  for 
the  former  colonists,  but  D'Esnambuc  being  badly  provided  with  stores,  lost  most 
of  his  people  before  they  reached  their  destination.  The  two  parties  afterwards  lived 
amicably  together,  and  divided  the  island  between  them.  St.  Christopher's  frequently 
suffered  in  the  wars  between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  but  has  remained  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  Great  Britain,  since  1788.  This  island,  with  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  Antigua,  and  the  Virgin  Isles,  form  one  government,  the  governor  generally 
residing  at  Antigua,  and  occasionally  visiting  the  other  islands.  The  chief  tow.i 
is  Busse-Terre,  situated  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  that  falls 
into  the  bay  of  that  name.  It  consists  of  a  long  street,  and  contains  about  800 
houses,  defended  by  three  batteries,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  whole 
Exports  of  the  Island  amounted,  in  1810,  to  £89,362,  and  the  Imports  to  £253,611. 
In  the  previous  year,  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £132,845.  and  of  the  imports 
^266,064. 

13.    TORTOLA. 

Tortola  is  the  principal  of  the  group  called  the  Virgin  Islands,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  six  or  seven  broad,  and  produ- 
ces excellent  sugar,  cotton,  and  rum.  The  Virgin  Islands  are  the  most  barren  in 
the  whole  West  Indian  archipelago,  but  they  often  display  the  most  fantastic  scenery. 
Their  general  aspect  is  black,  and  Tortola  is  certainly  among  the  least  interesting  of 
the  Leeward  Islands.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  green  "that  distinguishes  many  of  the 
others,its  mountains  are  bleak  andbrown.  Theharbourisgood,but  the  town  of  Tortola 
presents  nothing  interesting  except  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  for  which  they 
have  long  been  celebrated.  Besides  those  already  described,  there  are  some  other  small 
islands,  and  several  keys  that  are  dependencies  upon  the  larger.     Two  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  of  these  are  Barbuda  and  Anguilla.  The  former  is  nearly  east  of  St.  Christopher's, 
and  the  latter  is  the  most  northern  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  is  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Porto  Rico.  Barbuda  is  fertile,  and  abounds  with  cattle  and  fruits,  parti- 
cularly cocoa-trees,  the  nuts  of  which  are  very  fine.  It  also  yields  most  of  the  other 
West  India  products.  The  population  is  about  1500.  Anguilla  is  most  noted  for 
its  wild  cattle,  which  have  multiplied  greatly  in  the  woods  of  the  interior. 

14.  The  Bahama  Islands. 

The  Bahama,  or  Lucayas  Islands,  which  may  be  considered  as  connected  by 
Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  with  the  Caribbean  chain,  lie  in  a  line  stretching  from 
south-east  to  north-west  about  700  miles,  and  extending  from  the  21st  to  the  28th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  71st  to  the  8lst  of  west  longitude.  The  present 
name  is  derived  from  the  appellation  given  by  the  natives  to  two  or  three  of  the 
largest  islands  near  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  chain.  It  was  one  of  these, 
called  by  the  Indians  Guanahani,  that  Columbus  discovered  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1492,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  and  which  constitutes  the 
first  authenticated  discovery  of  the  New  World.  The  larger  islands,  or  rather  groups, 
are  fourteen,  while  the  smaller  are  supposed  to  exceed  five  hundred,  but  many  of 
these  are  mere  barren  rock  or  sand-banks.  As  the  Caribbean  Islands  may  be  classed 
together  for  their  volcanic  appearance,  and  the  similarity  of  their  climate  and  natural 
productions,  so  the  Bahama  islands  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  single  chain  or 
group  from  the  characteristic  resemblance  in  climate,  figure,  and  soil,  as  well  as  in 
their  vegetable,  animal,  and  fossil  productions.  The  principal  islands  or  groups,  in 
passing  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  extremity,  are  the  following  ;  viz. 


1.  Turk's  Islands 

2.  The  Caucus  or  Caicos 

3.  The  Heneagas 

4.  Mayaguana 

5.  Crooked  Island  Groupe 

6.  Long  Island 
/.  Watlings 


8.  The  Exumas 

9.  San  Salvador 

10.  Eleuthera,  or  Harbour  Island 

1 1 .  Providence 

12.  Andros 

13.  Lucaya,  or  Abaco 

14.  Bahama. 


Besides  these,  there  are  two  extensive  sand-banks  which  occupy  a  wide  extent  of 
sea,  called  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  Banks,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  gene- 
rally marked  with  an  indefinite  number  of  keys  and  islets.  The  population  of  the 
whole  group  is  now  estimated  at  16,600,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  slaves.  Lying 
in  one  of  the  most  genial  and  delightful  climates  in  the  world,  and  yielding  the  pro- 
ductions both  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  the  Bahamas  have  attracted  less 
attention  than  any  other  part  of  the  British  empire.  This  must  arise  from  the  intri- 
cacy of  navigation  among  them,  and  the  scantiness,  or  rather  deficiency  of  their 
soil.  These  islands,  which  are  in  general  long  and  narrow  slips,  form  a  belt  between 
the  great  island  of  Cuba  and  the  Ocean,  and  generally  present  low  flat  surfaces, 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  an  immense  depth  of  water.  As  far  as  the  inha- 
bitants have  penetrated  they  consist  of  calcareous  rock,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
shells. 

When  these  islands  crowned  the  greatest  enterprise  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken on  the  seas,  they  were  filled  with  inhabitants,  who  welcomed  Columbus  to 
their  shores  with  pleasure  and  hospitality,  but  a  few  years  afterwards  they  were 
completely  depopulated  by  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards,  who  transported  the  natives 
to  work  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo/  They  then  became  the  haunts  of  pirates, 
buccaneers,  and  freebooters,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  when  they 
afforded  an  asylum  for  many  of  the  distressed  loyalists,  who  had  taken  an  active 
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part  in  the  struggle.  Several  of  these  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  sought  refagi 
in  Crooked  Island,  where,  the  land  being  rocky  with  a  light  vegetable  mould,  covered 
with  small  timber,  it  was  easily  cleared.  Being  apparently  well  suited  to  the  growth 
of  cotton,  .'WOO  acres  were  planted,  and  a  thousand  Negroes  were  enumerated  on 
this  island,  in  the  course  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  The  Bahamas  in  general  are 
badly  supplied  with  water,  which,  however,  is  found  by  digging  to  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  thermometer  generally  ranges  in  summer  from  80"  to  90",  and  in  winter 
from  60°  to  05°,  but  the  southern  islands  enjoy  the  refreshing  influence  of  the  trade 
wind  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, which  frequently  renders  the  climate  delight- 
ful. A  tew  places  consist  of  a  rich  soil,  but  in  most  parts  it  is  light  and  sandy.  The 
principal  products  are  cotton,  salt,  turtle,  various  kinds  of  fruits,  mahogany, 
dyeing,  and  other  woods.  Cattle  and  sheep  thrive  well,  and  the  surrounding  seas 
abound  in  fish.  Birds  of  the  same  species  that  are  common  in  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
are  also  numerous.  Great  quantities  of  salt  are  made  from  the  salt-ponds,  filled  by 
the  sea  at  high  tides.  The  maritime  part  of  the  community  derive  considerable 
advantage  from  assisting  distressed  mariners  who  are  frequently  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  and  shoals,  with  which  these  islands  are  enveloped.  New  Providence  being 
the  seat  of  government,  absorbs  nearly  all  the  trade  and  consequence  of  the  whole 
group.  The  harbour  to  which  the  early  settlement  and  present  importance  of  the 
island  may  be  attributed,  is  formed  by  a  strip  of  land  running  in  front  of  the  town 
of  Nassau,  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  breaking  the  force  of  the  ocean.  The 
town  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  built  on  an  acclivity  almost  to 
the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  view  of  Nassau  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is 
very  pleasing.  The  large  fort  and  barracks  are  prominent  objects,  and  the  town  con- 
tains many  good  houses  built  of  white  stone.  The  streets  are  regularly  disposed,  and 
many  of  them  are  remarkably  clean,  being  formed  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  upon 
which  the  town  stands.  The  residence  of  the  Governor,  is  in  the  elevated  part  of 
the  town,  and  commands  a  fine  prospect.  Several  public  buildings,  for  which  the 
vicinity  affords  ample  materials,  have  lately  been  erected,  among  which  are  the 
new  jail,  the  court-house,  and  the  eastern  church.  The  opulence  of  this  island 
is  principally  derived  from  its  commerce,  as  most  of  it  is  still  covered  with  its  pri- 
mitive forests.  But  Nassau  being  the  seat  of  government  for  all  the  islands,  and  the 
chief  naval  and  military  station  on  the  Bahamas,  it  has  also  become  the  resi- 
dence of  the  most  wealthy  planters.  The  trade  it  carries  on  is  chiefly  with  England, 
the  southern  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
From  the  last  it  imports  live  stock  and  provisions. 

The  constitution  of  the  Bahamas  is  founded  upon  the  model  of  the  parent 
country,  and,  like  the  other  colonies,  preserves  the  distinction  of  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  powers.  The  governor,  as  the  representative  of  the  king, 
exercises  the  principal  executive  authority.  He  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military,  and  convokes  and  prorogues  the  legislative  assembly.  He  also  possesses 
a  power  to  annul  their  proceedings,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  crown.  In  his 
judicial  character  he  presides  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  court  of  appeals 
from  the  inferior  tribunals. — The  council  consists  of  twelve  members,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  forms  the  upper  house  of  the  legislative,  as  well  as  participates  with 
the  governor  in  his  judicial  power  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  court  of  errors. 
The  assembly  lately  consisted  of  26  members,  returned  by  the  several  districts  into 
which  the  islands  are  divided.  The  qualification  for  a  representative  is  the  posses- 
sion of  property  to  the  amount  of  <£2000  currency,  or  200  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
The  electors  are  every  white  male  inhabitant,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided 
twelve  months  in  the  colony,  and  has  been  a  householder  six  months,  or  a  free- 
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holder,  or  has  paid  i?50  in  duties  during  the  preceding  year. — The  judicial  depart- 
ment has  nearly  the  same  names  and  functions  as  in  England. 

Crooked  Island  presents  one  of  those  singular  caverns  which  are  sometimes  to 
be  met  with  in  regions  chiefly  composed  of  calcareous  rocks.  At  the  base  of  the 
cliff,  facing  the  shore,  the  violence  of  the  waves  appears  to  have  wrought  some 
fearful  caves.  The  largest  of  these  is  entered  by  an  aperture  in  the  rock  above. 
"  In  some  spots  (says  Mr.  Mc  Kinnen)  the  top  appears  as  if  completely  demolished, 
in  others  it  is  worn  and  fretted  into  regular  cavities  and  shapes,  giving  it  an  air  of 
Gothic  ceiling,  and  the  stalactics  and  incrustations  on  the  side  walls  (if  they  may  be 
so  called)  have  a  damp  and  mouldy  appearance,  tinged  with  occasional  hues  of 
green  and  light  blue.  In  various  parts  the  wild  fig-trees,  which  are  particularly 
fond  of  moisture,  have  penetrated  into  the  recesses  and  shot  their  bearded  roots  like 
clusters  of  columns  on  the  sides,  or  through  the  holes  in  the  roof,  which  admit  the 
light  and  in  some  places  the  sun's  rays.  It  extends  in  a  variety  of  capricious  and 
romantic  figures,  to  a  distance  which  has  never  yet  been  traced ';  and  the  imagina- 
tion, prone  to  the  marvellous,  has  led  some  persons  to  believe  that  it  runs  nearly 
across  the  island.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  a  concretion,  many  feet  deep,  of 
some  elastic  substance  resembling  mould,  but  which  is  not  possessed  of  vegetative 
power." 

15.  The  Bermudas. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Somers's  Islands,  form  a  numerous  group  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  the  33d  degree  of  latitude,  and  200  leagues  from  Cape  Hatteras,  in 
Carolina,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  American  coast.  The  first  of  these  names 
was  derived  from  Juan  Bermudas,  the  Spanish  Captain  by  whom  they  were  disco- 
vered in  1522,  and  the  second  from  Sir  George  Somers,  whose  ship  was  wrecked 
upon  them  in  1609,  and  by  whom  the  first  colony  was  afterwards  established.  The 
number  of  islands  in  this  group  have  been  estimated  at  400,  but  some  of  them  are 
so  small  and  barren  as  to  have  been  neither  named  nor  inhabited.  The  principal 
are  St.  George,  St.  David,  Cooper,  Ireland,  Somerset,  Long  Island,  Bird  Island,  and 
Nonesuch.  St.  George  is  the  largest  and  the  most  important.  It  is  about  sixteen 
miles  long  and  two  broad,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with  primitive  forests 
of  cedar  and  palmetto  trees.  Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  whole 
archipelago  is  cultivated.  The  greatest  part  is  mountainous  and  barren,  though  a 
few  fertile  plains  are  met  with  chiefly  near  the  coast.  The  group  is  so  completely 
surrounded  with  rocks  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  ship  to  enter  the  roads  without  an 
experienced  pilot.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and  delightful,  being  almost  a  perpe- 
tual spring,  except  for  a  short  time  in  summer,  when  the  heat  is  very  great,  but 
winter  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  fields  and  trees' never  lose  their  verdure,  the  birds 
sing  and  breed  without  intermission,  and  invalids  repair  to  the  Bermudas  for  the 
recovery  of  their  health.  Tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning,  however,  and  hurri- 
canes, are  sometimes  tremendous.  The  numerous  woods  supply  timber  tor  ship- 
building, which,  with  navigation,  are  the  principal  employments  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  cultivated  districts  are  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  pulse,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  first  yields  two  crops  a  year,  one  harvest  being  in  July,  and 
the  other  in  December.  The  Bermudians  also  cultivate  tobacco.  The  cedars  are 
noted  for  their  fragrance  and  durability,  and  being  easily  wrought,  both  ships  and 
houses  are  constructed  of  them.  The  palmetto  is  also  used  for  building,  and  its 
leaves,  which  are  of  an  amazing  size,  are  employed  for  covering  houses.  Among 
their  fruit-trees  are  the  orange,  lemon,  olive,  and  pear.  A  species  of  creeping  darnel 
is  also  found,  the  root  of  which  is  a  powerful  emetic.  Red  wood  is  peculiar  to  those 
islands,  and  its  fruit   feeds  an  insect  which  is  used   as  a  substitute  for  cochineal. 
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Birds  are  numerous  ;  and  among  the  insects  the  spider  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its  colours.  Fish  are  likewise  plentiful  on  the  coast,  but 
no  venomous  animals  are  to  be  found. 

The  metropolis  of  these  islands  is  St.  George,  situated  on  the  island  of  that 
name.  It  consists  of  about  five  hundred  houses,  chiefly  built  of  a  kind  of  soft  stone, 
which  they  whitewash  ;  and,  when  seen  from  an  eminence  and  contrasted  with  the 
green  of  the  cedars  and  the  pastures,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of  islets,  considerable 
interest  is  imparted  to  the  surrounding  landscape.  A  royal  dock-yard  and  naval 
arsenal  have  lately  been  established  at  Bermudas,  for  the  refitting  of  the  king's  ships 
on  the  North  American  station,  and  they  have  increased  both  the  population  and 
trade.  The  inhabitants  of  the  whole  group  have  lately  been  stated  at  10,200,  many 
of  whom  are  mariners,  who  trade  to  America  and  the  West  Indies  in  small  swift- 
sailing  vessels,  built  of  the  cedars  that  grow  plentifully  on  the  islands. 

FRENCH  POSSESSIONS. 

The  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
are  now  reduced  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  are  comprised  in  the  three  following 
islands  ;  viz. 

Jfhites.  Free  people.  Slaves.  Total. 

Martinique 920G     8630     78,577     96,413 

Guadeloupe,  aad  Marie  Gallante 12,747     7764     94,328     114,839 

1.  Martinique. 

Martinique, or Martinico,va  situated  in  the  14th  degree  of  latitude,and  between 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Dominica.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  being 
about  fifty  miles  long  and  sixteen  broad.  The  population  is  stated  in  the  last  returns 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were  made  when  the  island  was  in  possession  of 
the  English,  at  96,413.  Martinique  has  long  been  a  French  colony,  but,  like  many 
other  of  the  West  India  Islands,  it  has  frequently  experienced  the  fortune  of  war, 
and  has  alternately  changed  masters  from  French  to  English.  It  was  taken  by  the 
latter  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  and  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
but  was  re-taken  in  1809,  and  again  given  up  in  1814.  Martinique  is  mountain- 
ous, but  less  rude  and  craggy  than  St.  Lucia.  The  hills  are  more  regular  and  exhibit 
more  vegetation  and  improvement,  while  they  do  not  so  often  terminate  in  heavy 
masses  of  naked  rock.  The  vallies  are  also  larger  and  better  cultivated.  These 
two  islands,  though  not  only  near  each  other,  but  long  subject  to  the  same  govern- 
ment, in  other  respects  afford  a  strong  contrast ;  for  while  Martinque  presents  an 
animated  scene  of  cultivation  and  riches,  St.  Lucia  may  be  said  to  sleep  under  an 
extended  and  almost  general  sterility.  A  late  observer  remarks,  "  The  combination 
of  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  with  richness  and  fertility,  renders  Martinique  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  islands,  not  only  of  the  West  Indies,  but  perhaps  of  the  globe. 
Lwas  much  delighted  with  the  fine  views,  and  the  picturesque  hills  and  fields,  and 
woods  in  Barbadoes,  but  Martinique  out-rivals  them  all — its  vallies  are  richer,  its 
mountains  higher,  and  its  forests  more  deep  and  extensive,  nor  does  it  bear  about  it 
the  same  marks  of  exhaustion  and  decrepitude,  but  seems  to  luxuriate  in  all  the 
vigour  of  youth  and  health.''  Some  of  the  highest  mountains  of  this  island  bear 
indubitable  marks  of  their  volcanic  origin,  and  are  to  a  considerable  height  covered 
with  forests  which,  by  attracting  the  clouds,  give  rise  to  numerous  streams  that  water 
the  lower  districts. 
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The  climate  and  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Caribbee  islands, 
but  the  cultivation  is  in  many  places  superior,  and  the  produce  greater  in  proportion. 
Martinique  is  also  well  adapted  for  trade,  from  the  number  of  its  bays,  which  afford 
excellent  protection  from  the  violence  of  the  hurricanes  that  sweep  over  these  islands 
and  seas  with  such  irresistible  fury. 

Fort  Royal  is  generally  considered  as  the  capital  of  Martinique,  but  St.  Pierre 
is  the  most  commercial  and  important  town,  and  one  of  the  best  built  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  stands  on  the  west  coast,  about  five  leagues  south  of  Fort  Royal,  at  the 
bottom  of  around  bay,  the  entrance  of  which  has  been  represented  as  affording  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  imaginable.  To  convey  an  idea  of  his  impressions  on  arriving 
at  this  port,  Dr.  Pinckard  says,  "  Imagine  yourself  at  sea,  near  the  coast  of  a 
most  beautiful  island,  and  sailing  into  an  extensive  bay,  with  a  handsome  town 
directly  before  you,  encompassed  with  hills,  richly  planted  with  coffee  and  cassava, 
fields,  spread  with  luxuriant  verdure,  and  vallies  loaded  with  sugar-canes,  add  to  the 
scene  a  crowd  of  shipping,  appearing  like  a  forest  below  the  town,  and  fruitful  gar- 
dens and  orchards  hanging  upon  the  hills  above  it,  then  place  in  the  back-ground 
lofty  mountains,  covered  with  thick  woods,  or  crowned  with  dark  majestic  clouds, 
and  you  will  have  a  correct  representation  of  the  splendid  picture  which  was  before 
us  as  we  approached  the  town  of  St.  Pierre." 

The  same  writer  also  remarks,  "  Nor  is  the  appearance  of  the  place  itself  less 
striking.  Unlike  the  towns  of  the  English  colonies,  it  resembles  in  structure  those 
of  Europe,  particularly  some  of  the  old  cities  of  the  continent — the  houses  being 
high,  the  streets  paved  and  very  narrow,  and  the  shops  open,  with  the  goods  lying 
exposed  for  sale  at  the  door,  and  the  unclosed  windows.  From  its  form,  together 
with  being  placed  directly  under  the  hills,  and  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  temperature  of  St.  Pierre  must  be  excessively  high,  and 
that  convenience  more  than  health  has  been  consulted  in  marking  the  site  of 
the  capital.  Happily  a  current  of  water  finds  its  way  down  the  middle  of  each  of 
the  principal  streets,  from  a  spring  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills,  which  serves  as  a 
stream  of  health  and  life  to  the  inhabitants  ;  without  this,  the  air  of  the  town  must 
have  been  dreadfully  oppressive,  and  the  heat  insupportable."  It  is  not  in  the  struc- 
ture and  appearance  only,  but  in  its  accommodations  also,  that  St.  Pierre  has  such  an 
analogy  to  the  cities  of  Europe.  It  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  metropolis  of 
all  the  windward  islands,  and  presents  the  convenience  of  established  taverns  and 
hotels  where  strangers  immediately  find  a  temporary  home.  It  presents,  too,  all  the 
gaieties  of  a  French  provincial  town,  accompanied  with  all  the  luxury  and  dissipation 
of  the  West  Indies. 

War  and  other  calamities  have  caused  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  greatly  to 
fluctuate,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement  of  the  value  of  its  exports  and 
imports  at  three  distinct  periods  :  viz. 

1769 
£ 

Exports    536,63!     ., 

Imports 588,412     . 

A  peculiarity  in  this  statement,  as  compared  with  the  other  West  India  Colonies, 
is,  that  in  two  of  these  years,  the  value  of  the  exports  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
imports. 

2.  Guadaloupe. 

Guadaloupe  is  situated  between  Dominica  and  Antigua,  and  is  scarcely  less 
important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  than  Martinique.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 


1788 

1810 

£ 

£ 

1, 201^875  .. 

..  791,773 

1,195,111  .. 

..   635,664 
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of  the  Caribbce  islands,  and  is  about  seventy  miles  long,  and  twenty-five  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  population,  according  to  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1812,  was  12,747  whites,  77()4  free  people  of  colour,  and  1)4,328  slaves, 
making  a  total  of  114,839  individuals. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  who  gave  it  its  present  name  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  part  he  saw  and  the  mountain  of  that  name  in 
Old  Spain.  His  landing  was  opposed  by  the  female  inhabitants  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  but  the  European  fire-arms  gained  him  an  easy  conquest,  when  he  found 
the  natives  had  passed  beyond  the  limit  of  savage  life,  as  their  houses  were  stored 
with  cotton,  both  spun  and  uuspun,  as  well  as  with  looms  for  weaving  it,  and  ham- 
mocks that  had  been  made  of  it.  Some  of  them  had  also  bows  and  arrows  formed 
of  iron.  Guadaloupe  was  first  colonised  by  the  French  in  1635,  and  has  been  seve- 
ral times  taken  by  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  was  for  some  years  during  the 
last  war,  but  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  1814. 

Guadaloupe  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  channel  running  from  north  to  south, 
about  six  miles  long,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  thirty  to  eighty  yards,  but  so 
shallow  in  some  places  as  only  to  be  navigated  by  small  vessels.  The  western  part 
of  the  island  is  properly  called  Guadaloupe,  the  other  being  denominated  Grand 
Terre.  The  separating  channel  opens  into  a  spacious  bay  at  each  extremity.  That 
on  the  north  side  is  the  largest,  and  is  called  Grand  Cul  de  Sac,  and  that  at  the  oppo- 
site end  Petit  Cul  de  Sac.  The  shores  of  the  channel  are  in  most  places  shaded  with 
mangrove  trees,  A  ridge  of  mountains  stretching  from  north  to  south  divides  Gua- 
daloupe into  Capes  Terre  on  the  west,  and  Basse  Terre  on  the  east.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  range  the  ground  is  composed  of  rugged  rocks,  and  is  elevated,  cold, 
and  barren.  Above  these  towers  the  mountains  of  La  Souffriere,  or  the  sulphur 
mountain,  which  continually  sends  forth  a  thick  black  smoke,  occasionally  mingled 
with  fire.  There  are  also  various  other  indications  of  volcanic  action,  among  which 
are  several  hot  springs,  and  on  one  place  on  the  western  shore  the  water  of  the  sea  is 
hot,  and  the  sand  if  stirred  emits  a  strong  sulphureous  smell.  A  hot  marsh  likewise 
exists  in  this  part  of  the  island,  which  apparently  arises  from  the  same  cause.  Nume- 
rous streams  spring  from  the  mountains  and  supply  the  western  divisions  of  Guada- 
loupe abundantly  with  water,  but  the  eastern  part,  or  Grand- Terre,  is  altogether 
destitute  of  that  necessary  aliment.  In  most  of  the  lower  districts  the  soil  is  rich  and 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Martinique.  Its  climate  and  produce  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  adjacent  islands  already  described,  besides  which  it  abounds  with  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep. 

Basse-terre  is  the  chief  town,  and  is  situated  near  the  south-western  extremity. 
Its  streets  are  regular,  and  ornamented  with  several  good  buildings.  The  fountains, 
gardens,  and  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood,  also  contribute  to  enliven  the  place,  but 
its  port  is  merely  an  open  road. 

An  epitome  of  the  produce  and  trade  of  this  island  is  presented  in  the  following 
summary  of  the  exports  for  the  years  1810  and  1811,  viz. 

1810.  1811. 

Sugar  of  different  kinds 12,700,437  8,216,249  lbs. 

Rum 1,334,387  1,380,816  gallons. 

Coflfte 2,661,726  J, 601, 686  lbs. 

Cotton    112,208  219,009lbs. 

Cocoa 2,262  963  lbs. 

Guadaloupp  has  been  called  the  Circassia  of  the  West  Indies,  and  is  peculiarly 
noted  for  the  bcar^y  of  its  females.  So  obvious,  indeed,  is  this  peculiarity,  that  Dr. 
Pinckard  observed  most  of  the  handsome  women  in  St.  Pierre  were  emigrants  from 
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Guadaloupe,  and  says  that  "  almost  uniformly  when  we  have  noticed  a  woman  whose 
figure  and  face  had  more  than  common  attraction,  we  have  been  told  '  c'est  utie 
emigre  de  la  Guadaloupe' "  The  manners  and  dress  of  the  mother  country  are 
remarkably  prevalent  in  these  colonies,  and  in  this  respect  they  afford  a  strong  con- 
trast with  most  of  those  belonging  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 

3.  Marie  Gallante. 

This  island  is  situated  a  few  leagues  south-east  of  Guadaloupe  to  the  govern- 
ment of  which  it  is  still  an  appendage.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and 
first  colonized  by  the  French  in  1647.  After  having  been  several  times  taken  by  the 
English,  and  restored  to  the  French,  it  was  finally  given  up  to  them  in  1814.  In 
size  and  appearance  it  has  been  thought  greatly  to  resemble  Barbadoes,  but  Mr. 
Waller  represents  it  as  possessing  many  beauties  peculiarlyits  own.  The  hills,  though 
not  very  high,  abound  in  wood  and  foliage.  The  ascent  is  easy,  and  their  summits 
generally  terminate  in  verdant  plains.  Many  tracts  are  completely  assimilated  to  an 
English  park,  but  their  beauties  are  heightened  by  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical 
vegetation.  Towards  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  the  scenery  becomes  more 
diversified  than  in  the  southern  districts,  the  hills  and  ravines  are  bolder,  the  woods 
thicker,  and  the  trees  larger.  A  beautiful  lake,  called  a  lagoon,  is  also  met  with  in 
this  district,  which  is  formed  by  the  streams  from  several  ravines  emptying  them- 
selves into  a  valley.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  hills  are  still  more  towering  and  rug- 
ged, but  less  woody.  There  are  also  some  extraordinary  caverns  in  this  part,  one  of 
which  is  capable  of  containing  several  thousand  persons,  but  its  recesses  are  so  exten- 
sive that  they  have  never  been  explored.  "  Indeed  (says  Mr.  Waller)  this  island 
throughout  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the  lover  of  Nature  in  her  primitive 
beauties,  although  the  whole  seems  as  if  laid  out  by  the  hand  of  science."  But  it  is 
unhealthy  even  to  the  natives.  Grandbourg  is  the  capital.  That  only  a  small  part 
of  the  island  is  cultivated,  is  obvious  from  the  official  statement  of  its  exports  in  1810, 
which  did  not  exceed  i?7832. 

North-east  of  Guadaloupe  is  the  small  dependent  isle  of  Desceada,  which  is 
principally  a  mountain  with  a  table-land  on  the  summit.  This  island  is  of  less  gene- 
ral fertility  than  many  of  the  others,  but  produces  considerable  quantities  of  cotton, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  Caribbean  islands  seen  by  Columbus  in  1494. 

SPANISH  ISLANDS. 

The  territorial  possessions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  are  now  the  exten- 
sive islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  some  small  dependencies  near  their  shores. 

1.  Cuba. 

Cuba  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  the  most  celebrated  of  the  whole  chain  that 
connects  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  the  New  World.  It  is  situated  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stretches  from  south-east  to  north-west,  through 
a  space  of  nearly  750  miles,  but  varies  in  breadth  from  about  70  to  130.  It^  lies 
between  the  19th  and  the  23d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  extends  from  the  74th 
to  the  85th  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  if  700  miles  be  assumed  as  the  medium 
length,  and  80  as  the  average  breadth,  the  superficial  area  will  be  56,000  square 
miles.  According  to  the  latest  estimates,  the  population  is  about  432,000,  which  is 
only  eight  persons  to  each  square  mile.  These  M.  Humboldt  states  as  comprising 
234,000  whites,  90,000  free  people  of  colour,  and  108,000  slaves. 

The  discovery  of  Cuba  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  Columbus's  first  voyage.  After 
passing  through  the  Bahama  chain,  he  fell  in  with  the  northern  coast  of  this  island, 
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and  although  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  luxuriant  fertility  of 
the  soil,  he  sailed  to  Hayti,  afterwards  called  Hispaniola,  where  he  expected  to  find 

a  greater  abundance  of  gold,  lie  did  not  ascertain  whether  Cuba  was  an  island 
or  part  of  the  continent,  nor  was  this  question  determined  till  1508,  when  it 
was  circumnavigated  by  Ocampo.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Valas- 
quez,  in  1511.  One  of  their  pilots  having  discovered,  about  eight  years  afterwards, 
that  the  channel  between  the  northern  part  of  Cuba  and  the  continent  was  the  best 
passage  for  ships  from  Mexico  to  Europe,  the  city  of  Ilavannah  was  founded  as  a 
port  for  their  reception. 

Cuba  has  some  resemblance  in  its  shape  to  an  alligator,  and  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains runs  through  its  whole  length,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  the  one  inclining 
towards  the  north,  and  the  other  towards  the  south.  From  this  ridge  numerous 
rivers  descend,  and  more  than  150  are  said  to  pour  their  liquid  treasures  across  its 
plains.  From  the  nature  of  the  island,  these  are  necessarily  small,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  they  convey  a  great  body  of  water  to  the  ocean,  and  overflow  the  adjoin- 
ing level  lands  near  the  coast.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  country  opens  into 
extensive  meadows  that  afford  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle  both  tame  and 
wild,  many  thousands  of  which  are  annually  killed  for  their  hides.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  country  presents  every  variety,  and  its  climate  is  hot  and  dry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  From  July  to  September  is  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  rain  repeatedly  descends  in  torrents  ;  and  occasional  showers  fall  for  a  mouth 
before  and  after  this  period.  The  air  in  December  and  January  is  much  cooled  by 
the  north  winds  that  then  prevail.  Winter,  however,  is  altogether  unknown,  as  the 
ground  is  continually  covered  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants,  and  the  trees  con- 
stantly preserve  their  foliage.  The  soil  almost  every  where  exhibits  the  greatest 
fertility,  and  yields  in  abundance  all  the  products  common  to  these  climates.  But 
from  the  comparative  population  it  is  evident  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  it  is 
cultivated.  The  principal  products  are  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  ginger,  long  pepper, 
and  other  spices,  with  maize,  mastic,  cassia,  manioc,  and  aloes,  tobacco  and  cotton. 
The  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  thought  to  be  superior  to  that  grown  in  any  other  country, 
and  is  exported  in  leaf,  snuff",  and  cegars.  As  in  most  parts  of  the  Spanish  trans- 
atlantic dominions,  it  was  a  royal  monopoly,  and  the  planters  were  in  consequence 
exposed  to  such  vexations,  that  the  quantity  produced  has  greatly  decreased.  In 
1794,  it  was  nearly  eight  millions  of  pounds;  but  in  1803,  it  was  less  than  four 
millions.  As  this  branch  of  its  produce  has  declined,  those  of  sugar  and  coffee  have 
increased,  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  to  1810,  the  yearly 
average  quantity  of  sugar  was  644,000  cwt.  While  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  a  part  of  Domingo,  it  was  the  chief  place  for  the  production  of 
coffee  ;  but  when  these  plantations  were  destroyed,  the  culture  was  introduced  into 
Cuba,  and  the  produce  there  has  increased  to  about  twenty  millions  of  pounds  annually. 
Cotton  is  likewise  cultivated  at  Cuba  ;  and  the  forests  yield  several  sorts  of  valuable 
wood.  Among  these  are  excellent  cedars,  of  which  their  ships  are  built,  with  ma- 
hogany that  constitutes  an  abundant  export,  besides  ebony,  guayaco,  and  a  hand- 
some spotted  wood  called  granadillo.  The  domestic  animals  introduced  by  the 
Spaniards  have  greatly  multiplied,  and  all  those  of  the  tropics,  with  the  birds  and 
reptiles  of  the  same  regions,  abound.  Bees  were  brought  by  some  settlers  from 
Florida,  in  1764,  and  multiplied  so  rapidly  in  the  hollow  trees,  that  great  quantities 
both  of  honey  and  wax  are  exported. 

After  Cuba  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  it  yielded  gold,  but  the  more 
productive  mines  on  the  continent,  and  in  St.  Domingo,  caused  those  in  Cuba  to  be 
neglected,  and  though  traces  of  this  metal  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with, 
there  have  not  been  any  works  for  a  long   time  carried  on  for  obtaining  it.     The 
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most  productive  mines  are  those  of  copper.  An  iron  mine  of  excellent  quality 
has  also  been  explored  near  Ilavannah,  and  beds  of  loadstone  are  found  on  the  island. 
The  rock  crystals  of  Cuba  are  very  brilliant,  and  salt  is  produced  in  abundance. 
Mineral  waters  have  also  been  discovered  in  several  places,  some  of  which  possess 
valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Cuba  is  divided  by  the  Spaniards  into  two  districts,  that  of  Cuba  towards  the 
eastern,  and  Havannah  towards  the  western  part  of  the  island.  The  city  of  Cuba, 
or  San  Jago,  which  is  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  southern  coast,  has  been  considered  as 
the  capital  of  the  whole  island,  but  Havannah  is  now  the  principal  place  of  resort, 
as  well  as  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  the  principal  officers.  St.  Jago  is  con- 
sequently much  reduced,  and  presents  only  a  dilapidated  aspect. 

Havannah  is  seated  on  the  northern  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lagida, 
and  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world.  As  this  is  the  mart  for  all 
the  rich  products  of  New  Spain,  as  well  as  for  the  various  articles  sent  from  Europe 
in  return,  it  is  a  place  of  extensive  commercial  transactions.  The  town  stands  in  a 
plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone.  It 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  bastions,  and  ditches,  and  being  a  place  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  trade  of  Spain,  with  her  North  American  possessions,  it  has  not  only 
been  repeatedly  attacked,  but  great  expense  has  been  incurred  in  rendering  it  a  strong 
position.  The  annexed  plate  shows  its  appearance  from  the  sea.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  eleven  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  lazaretto,  and  numerous  convents, 
besides  the  citadel,  the  government-house,  and  several  others.  There  is  also  a  dock- 
yard, with  a  naval  arsenal,  and  likewise  conveniences  for  building  and  repairing  the 
Spanish  fleets  that  navigate  these  seas.  Some  of  the  churches  are  elegant  structures, 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  lamps,  candlesticks,  and  images. 
Many  of  the  convents  are  also  rich,  and  the  ships  are  supplied  with  water  by  means 
of  an  aqueduct.     The  population  of  the  town  has  lately  been  estimated  at  25,000. 

The  bay  of  Havannah  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  that  can  be  conceived, 
being  capable  of  containing  1000  large  vessels  at  once,  which  lie  in  perfect  safety  in 
six  fathoms  water,  while  the  entrance  is  so  narrow  that  it  only  admits  one  ship  at  a 
time.  Notwithstanding  this  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the  harbonr,  it  has  been  found 
inconvenient  in  war,  for  a  fleet,  pursued  by  the  cruizers  of  the  enemy,  have  been 
partly  cut  off"  before  they  could  enter  the  channel.  This  passage  is  fortified,  and  its 
mouth  defended  by  two  strong  castles,  while  a  citadel  has  been  erected  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  contains  the  governor's  house,  which  is  the  place  where  the 
treasures  are  deposited.  All  the  vessels  from  the  east  coast  of  Spanish  America  touch 
at  Havannah  in  their  way  to  Europe,  and  the  commerce  carried  on  is,  therefore, 
extensive.  The  importance  of  the  city  has  caused  it  to  be  an  object  of  attack,  and 
it  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Admiral  Pococke  and  Lord  Albemarle,  in  1762, 
but  restored  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  following  year,  since  which  they  have  endea- 
voured to  render  it  impregnable.  The  value  of  the  imports  has  been  stated  at  "20 
millions  of  piastres.     The  exports  are  principally  sugar,  wax,  and  coffee, 

The  other  chief  towns  are  Puerto  del  Principe,  Bayamo,  Halqitin,  Trinidad, 
and  Batabane,  of  which  Puerto  del  Principe  is  the  next  in  rank  to  Ilavannah,  since 
the  seat  of  the  Royal  Audiencia  was  transferred  to  it  from  St.  Domingo. 

The  government  of  the  Spanish  Islands  has  always  been  conducted  upon  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  their  continental  possessions,  and  their  revenues  derived 
from  the  same  sources  of  exclusive  trade  and  monopoly;  but  as  there  is  not  any  pub- 
lic bodv  to  whom  the  government  is  accountable  for  the  sums  raised,  the  income 
afforded  by  Cuba  to  the  parent  state  cannot  be  strictly  ascertained.  A  university 
was  established  at  Havannah,  but  not  being  conducted  on  better  principles  than  those 
in  the  other  parts  of  these  western  dominions,  little  advantage  has  resulted  from  it 
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The  inhabitants  of  Havannah  are  noted  for  their  agreeable  and  polished  manners,  in 
which  they  excel  those  in  most  of  the  other  American  cities.  They  have  also  esta- 
blishments for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  much  success. 

2.  Porto  Rico. 

Porto  Rico  is  situated  between  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Caribbean  Isles,  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  the  former 
being  about  60  miles  wide.  The  shape  of  the  island  is  nearly  quadrangular,  its  length 
120  miles,  and  its  breadth  nearly  40.  Its  area  may,  therefore  be  estimated  at  4500 
square  miles,  but  its  population  does  not  exceed  eighty  or  ninety  thousand.  The  surface 
of  Porto  Rico  is  greatly  diversified,  rising  in  some  places  to  mountains,  and  in  others 
sinking  into  vallies,  watered  by  beautiful  streams  that  descend  from  the  higher  parts. 
The  hills  are  consequently  covered  with  wood,  while  the  plains  and  other  districts, 
exhibit  abundant  fertility,  and  either  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  or  yield  plentiful 
crops  of  sugar  and  other  tropical  products.  The  climate  differs  little  from  that  of 
the  adjacent  islands.  The  woods  are  said  to  contain  a  breed  of  wild  dogs,  which  the 
Spaniards  imported  to  hunt  the  defenceless  natives  in  the  recesses  of  their  aboriginal 
forests.  The  northern  parts,  which  are  the  most  mountainous  and  barren,  are 
supposed  to  contain  gold  and  silver,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mines  are  worked. 

Porto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  149,3,  and  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Prince  Leon,  about  1509,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  feature  in  the 
Spanish  conduct  of  those  times,  more  prominent  than  their  exaggerations  relative  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  Not  satisfied  with  actually  extirpating  those  that 
really  existed,  they  multiplied  their  numbers  ten-fold,  that  they  might  reap  the 
greater  honour  from  their  conquests,  apparently  forgetting  that  they  plunged  them- 
selves into  still  greater  disgrace  by  their  cruelties.  The  inhabitants  they  stated  at 
000,000,  whom  they  destroyed  for  the  wealth  they  possessed.  It  is,  therefore,  an  act 
of  charity  towardsthese  conquerors  to  suppose  they  did  not  amount  to  a  twentieth  part 
of  that  number,  and  indeed  20,000  was  most  likely  the  utmost.  This  island  was 
taken  by  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  they  found  the  climate  so  unhealthy,  that  they  soon  afterwards  abandoned 
the  conquest. 

St.  Juan  is  the  capital  of  Porto  Rico,  and  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
northern  coast,  having  a  good  harbour,  defended  by  a  citadel  and  castle.  It  was 
founded  soon  after  the  conquest,  and  is  a  populous  town,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  St.  Juan  was  attacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1594, 
who  destroyed  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  but  could  not  reduce  the  place  ;  it  was 
however,  afterwards  taken  and  plundered  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland. 

Several  small  islands  lie  off  the  shores  of  Cuba,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any 
comparative  importance.  By  far  the  largest  of  these  is  Finos,  which  is  separated  from 
the  south  coast  by  a  channel  about  six  leagues  wide.  The  island  is  about  40  miles 
long,  and  30  broad,  and  abounds  with  excellent  pasturage  and  timber,  and  also 
contains  goats  and  other  animals,  but  is  only  inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen. 

HAYTI,  OR  ST.  DOMINGO. 

Hayti,  Hispaniula,  or  St.  Dnmi?igo>  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  situated  between  Porto  Rico  on  the  east,  and 
Jamaica  and  Cuba  on  the  west.  The  southern  part  of  the  Bahama  chain  approaches 
its  northern  side,  while  the  Caribbean  sea  fills  the  wide  space  between  it  and  Terra 
Firma.  The  extreme  length  of  St.  Domingo  is  about  400  miles,  and  its  utmost 
breadth  150  ;  but  a  great  peninsula  projects  for  nearly  140  miles  towards  the  west, 
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and,  with  a  large  promontory  on  the  north,  forms  a  spacious  bay  opposite  the  island 
of  Cuba.  Its  medium  length  may  therefore  be  computed  at  300  miles,  and  its 
breadth  100.  This  will  give  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles  for  its  superficial  con- 
tent, which  is  about  the  size  of  Ireland. 

This  island  was  the  sixth  which  Columbus  discovered  in  his  first  voyage,  and 
the  first  on  which  he  made  any  stay,  or  founded  any  settlement.  When  this  enter- 
prising navigator  had  reached  the  shores  of  Cuba,  he  did  not  forget  the  difficulty  he 
had  experienced  in  obtaining  the  three  frail  barks,  with  which  he  had  so  boldly 
launched  himself  upon,  and  so  successfully  crossed,  the  unknown  ocean,  and  he  well 
knew  what  was  necessary  to  bribe  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish  court  to  continue  that 
ardour  of  discovery,  which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  time  and  labour  to  excite.  His 
first  inquiry  on  reaching  these  trans-atlantic  shores  was,  therefore,  for  gold  ;  and, 
being  informed  by  the  natives  of  Cuba  that  rich  mines  of  that  metal  were  to  he  found 
in  the  island  towards  the  point  where  the  sun  rose  from  the  ocean,  he  pursued 
his  course  in  that  direction,  and  landed  at  a  small  bay  on  the  north-west  promon- 
tory of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  Gth  of  December,  1492.  The  bay  he 
called  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  whole  island  Hispaniola,  or  Little  Spain,  but  learnt  that 
the  native  name  was  Hayti,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  300  years,  has  been  revived  since 
the  revolution.  The  other  European  powers,  however,  applied  the  name  of  the  chief 
city  to  the  whole  of  the  island,  and  universally  called  it  St.  Domingo.  As  the  inha- 
bitants had  no  idea  of  the  value  which  the  Spaniards  attached  to  gold,  they  readily 
pointed  out  the  mountains  of  Cibao  where  that  metal  was  to  be  obtained,  and  Colum- 
bus having  built  a  fort  and  planted  a  little  colony,  returned  to  Spain  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  having  discovered  the  New  World. 

This  beautiful  island  has  been  described  as  the  "  Paradise  of  the  New  World," 
and  as  possessing  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil,  that  can  impart  beauty  to  scenery 
or  give  luxuriance  to  vegetation.  It  was  long  divided  between  the  French  and  Spa- 
niards, the  former  possessing  the  western,  the  latter  the  eastern  part.  The  line  of 
demarcation  which  separated  the  two  divisions,  terminated  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Pitres  on  the  south,  and  at  that  of  Massacre,  at  the  head  of  Mancenille  bay, 
on  the  north.  Between  these  two  points  the  line  was  very  irregular,  bending  much 
to  the  west,  and  leaving  little  more  than  the  western  promontories^  and  a  few  miles 
into  the  interior  for  the  French.  Almost  every  part  of  their  possessions,  therefore, 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  sea,  while  the  east  winds  that  traversed  the  islaud  were 
cooled  in  their  passage  by  sweeping  over  the  high  mountains  of  the  interior.  Thus 
the  sea  and  land  breezes  come  equally  fraught  with  health  and  vigour,  but  the  yellow 
fever  still  makes  its  ravages  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  islands. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  St.  Domingo  as  it  existed  before  the  revolution  of  1 7S!). 
Dr.  Robertson  observes.  "  In  those  delightful  countries,  too,  every  tree  and  plant, 
and  animal,  was  different  from  those  of  the  ancient  hemisphere."  "  In  these  delight- 
ful vales/'exclaims  the  Abbe  Raynal,  alluding  to  the  same  regions,  "all  the  sweets  of 
spring  are  enjoyed,  without  either  winter  or  summer.  There  are  but  two  seasons  in 
the  year,  and  they  are  both  equally  fine.  The  ground  always  laden  with  fruit,  and 
covered  with  flowers,  realizes  the  delights  and  riches  of  poetical  descriptions.  Where- 
ever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  are  enchanted  with  a  variety  of  objects,  coloured  and 
reflected  by  the  clearest  light.  The  air  is  temperate  in  the  day  time,  and  the  nights 
are  constantly  cool."  Mr.  Edwards,  too,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  St  Domingo,  in  reference  to  which  he  remarks,  "In  a  country  of  such 
magnitude,  diversified  with  plains  of  vast,  extent,  and  mountains  of  prodigious  height. 
is  probably  to  be  found  every  species  of  soil  which  Nature  has  assigned  to  all  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  the  earth.  In  general  it  is  fertile  in  the  highest  degree,  every  where 
well  watered,,  and  producing  almost  every  variety  of  vegetable  nature  and  beauty,  fin 
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use,  for  food,  and  for  luxury,  which  the  lavish  hand  of  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
bestowed  on  the  richest  portion  of  the  globe.''  "  The  possessions  of  France  in  this 
noble  island/'  he  continues,  "  were  considered  as  the  garden  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
or  beautiful  scenery,  richness  of  soil,  salubrity,  and  variety  of  climate,  might  justly 
e  deemed  the  Paradise  of  the  New  World.''  M.  de  Char/nitty,  thinks  Mr.  E.  has  not 
said  enough,  as  the  Spanish  part  was  twice  as  large  as  the  French,and  still  more  fertile. 

The  shape  of  the  French  portion  of  St.  Domingo  was  very  irregular.  It  was 
mountainous  and  well-wooded,  and  contained  mines  of  silver  and  iron.  Much  of  the 
central  part  of  the  Spanish  territories  was  also  composed  of  elevated  mountains,  but 
many  of  them  were  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the  soil  was  often  extremely  rich. 
They  also  yielded  gold  and  silver.  Several  wide  plains,  however,  are  found  in  the 
eastern  division  of  the  island.  From  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  they  stretch  for  about 
eighty  miles  to  the  east,  and  are  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  miles  in  breadth.  These 
are  called  the  Los  Llanos,  and  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  every  tropical  produc- 
tion. The  beautiful  valley  on  the  north  of  these,  through  which  the  river  Cotuy 
flows  for  about  100  miles,  before  it  falls  into  the  bay  of  Samana,  is  also  thought  to  be 
still  more  productive.  The  Mountains  chiefly  form  two  chains,  running  from  east 
to  west,  with  several  collateral  branches,  that  pour  their  accumulated  moisture  on 
the  plains,  and  by  mitigating  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  cooling  the  atmosphere, 
contribute  to  the  fertility  and  salubrity  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  principal  rivers 
originate  in  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  and  pursue  different  directions  towards  the  sea. 
One  of  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Nei/b'e,  which  enters  the  Caribbean  sea  about  the 
middle  of  the  southern  shore.  The  Ozama  bathes  the  western  part  of  St.  Domingo. 
The  Artibonite  is  a  still  larger  stream,  and  flows  from  the  centre  of  the  island  to  the 
sea  on  the  west,  which  it  enters  in  the  great  gulf  of  Gonoves.  The  Jago  passes  the 
city  of  that  name,  directs  its  course  towards  the  north-west,  and  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Mancenille,  while  the  Cotuy,  and  some  others,  run  in  an  opposite  direction.  Various 
rivers  also  fertilize  this  island,  but  their  courses  are  short,  and  their  waters  low  during 
the  dry  season.  By  viewing  them  at  this  period,  the  stranger  can  form  no  idea  of 
what  they  may  shortly  become.  The  stream  that  then  has  scarcely  sufficient  water 
to  cover  the  pebbles  in  its  bed,  or  to  wet  the  foot  of  the  passing  traveller,  is  often 
changed  by  a  single  shower  into  an  impetuous  torrent,  threatening  destruction  to  all 
that  approach  its  stream,  and  sometimes  overflowing  its  banks  and  spreading  devas- 
tation over  the  adjacent  plains.  Alligators  abound  in  most  of  the  larger  rivers,  and 
turtles  are  very  common  in  their  estuaries.  There  is  also  a  salt  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  about  half  way  between  the  estuary  of  the  Neybe  and  the  bay  of 
Port-au-Prince,  which  is  25  miles  long,  and  five  or  six  broad.  The  water  is  deep, 
clear,  and  bitter,  and  has  an  unpleasant  smell.  It  contains  numbers  of  large  alliga- 
tors, and  lizards,  and  is  frequented  by  land-tortoises. 

Industry  alone  is  wanting  in  the  Spanish  settlers  to  direct  the  spontaneous  fer- 
tility of  Nature  into  proper  channels  to  render  this  colony  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive on  the  globe.  This,  however,  is  a  quality  in  which  they  have  always  been  deficient. 
Here  they  were  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  indolence,  and  the  place  of  the  unoffending 
natives,  who  had  been  cruelly  extirpated,  was  alone  occupied  by  domestic  animals, 
which  ranging  widely  in  the  extensive  plains,  and  almost  buried  in  food,  multiplied 
beyond  computation.  The  wide  savannas  of  the  interior  were  almost  every  where 
covered  with  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  and  it  was  by  supplying  the  French  colony 
with  these  animals,  and  exporting  their  skins  to  Europe,  that  they  chiefly  procured 
manufactured  articles. 

In  the  vallies  and  in  the  lower  tracts,  where  the  air  is  confined,  or  where  much 
radiant  heat  is  experienced,  the  climate  is  hot.  In  such  situations  the  thermometer 
sometimes  rises  to  96  or  98  degrees.     In  the  more  open  and  elevated  parts,  the  tern- 
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perature  varies  from  72  to  77  degrees,  while  on  the  mountains  that  are  about  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  air  is  frequently  so  chilly  as  to  render  a  fire  agreeable.  Thus 
almost  every  variety  of  climate  is  found  between  the  centre  and  the  coasts  of  this 
island.  The  heat  of  the  day  in  all  places  near  the  shore  is  moderated  by  the  sea- 
breeze,  while  the  land  wind  blows  most  of  the  night.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  May  and  June,  and  the  rapid  alteration  of  violent  heat  and  heavy  rains,  at 
that  season,  often  renders  the  climate  fatal  to  Europeans,  particularly  near  the  coast, 
where  both  the  heat  and  moisture  are  great.  Severe  gales  are  frequently  felt,  but 
those  tremendous  hurricanes  that  spread  destruction  over  many  of  the  other  West 
India  Islands  are  unknown. 

Besides  the  vegetables  and  fruits  which  are  cultivated  in  all  tropical  islands, 
and  others  with  which  Nature  spontaneously  adorns  these  regions,  St.  Domingo 
abounds  with  many  valuable  kinds  of  wood.  Mahogany  grows  to  a  great  size,  and 
is  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  species  of  oak,  but  different  in  appearance  from  the 
European,  affords  planks  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long.  The  cotton-tree  is  the  largest 
of  the  vegetable  productions  of  this  Island,  and  its  stem  is  made  into  light  and 
spacious  canoes.  The  pine  is  also  abundant  on  the  mountains.  There  are  likewise 
many  kinds  of  durable  and  hard  woods,  some  of  which  have  the  peculiar  property  of 
becoming  like  stone  by  being  buried  in  a  damp  place.  Brazil  wood  is  found  near 
the  coast,  and  the  satin-wood  is  heavier,  and  takes  a  better  polish,  than  that  of  the 
East  Indies.  Few  native  quadrupeds  are  found  in  St.  Domingo,  and  of  these  the 
agouti  seems  to  be  the  only  one  known.  All  the  domestic  kinds  were  introduced 
from  Europe.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  distinguished  alike  by  their  plumage  and 
their  song.  Noxious  reptiles  and  insects  infest  this  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  equi- 
noctial regions. 

St.  Domingo  is  the  capital  of  this  island,  and  the  oldest  city  built  by  Europeans 
in  the  New  World.  It  was  founded  in  1498,  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  the  brother 
of  the  renowned  navigator,  who  discovered  the  island  six  years  before.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  colony  during  his  brother's  absence  in  Europe,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  to  a  more  commodious  situation,  where  he  caused  a  hand- 
some city  to  be  erected,  and  called  it  after  St.  Dominic,  the  favourite  saint  of  that 
time.  Its  site  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  on  the  south  coast.  The  plan  of  the 
city  is  quadrilateral,  the  streets  straight  and  broad,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  others  of  a 
glutinous  kind  of  earth,  mixed  with  lime,  which  becomes  hard  and  durable.  Most 
of  them  are  built  in  the  Old  Spanish  style,  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
with  galleries  within,  and  balconies  without.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  the  rain  col- 
lected from  them  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water.  The  public  buildings  resemble 
those  of  other  Spanish  towns.  The  cathedral  is  a  massy  fabric,  completed  in  1540, 
but  more  remarkable  for  its  strength  than  beauty,  though  its  interior  is  well  finished 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  bones  of  Columbus  were  deposited  here,  till  1795,  when  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  was  transferred  to  the  French,  and  they  were  removed  to 
Havannah.  The  barracks  and  arsenal  form  a  handsome  pile  of  buildings,  but  the 
government-house  is  not  distinguished  by  architectural  ornament.  There  are  seve- 
ral squares,  and  on  one  side  of  the  largest  stands  the  Cubildo,  or  hall  of  Audencia. 
There  are  also  many  conventsand  nunneries,  the  inmates  of  which  principally  deserted 
them,  when  the  flag  changed  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French,  and  the  latter 
converted  them  into  barracks,  hospitals,  and  public  stores.  One  of  the  churches  they 
made  into  a  play-house.  St.  Domingo  was  attacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  about 
1586,  and  appears  then  to  have  been  a  city  of  great  extent  and  magnificence.  Alter 
being  in  his  possession  about  a  month,  and  having  experienced  the  calamities  of  fire 
and  sword,  it  was  ransomed  by  the  inhabitants.     When  given  up  to  the  French,  it 
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contained  about  20,000  inhabitants;  but  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  are  now  supposed 
to  be  the  utmost. 

Port-uu-Princc  is  seated  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  bay,  on  the  west  coast,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  French  part  of  the  island.  It  is  a  large  town,  but  the  site  is 
ill  chosen  and  unhealthy,  being  placed  below  a  range  of  white  calcareous  rocks,  at 
the  termination  of  an  extensive  valley,  and  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  Its  situ- 
ation excludes  it  from  the  purifying  breeze,  and  exposes  it  to  the  condensed  and 
reflected  rays  of  the  sun.  In  its  structure  it  resembles  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  the 
streets  being  spacious,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  it  is  not  so  hand- 
some a  town.  The  houses  are  small,  principally  built  of  wood,  and  are  mostly  one 
story  high,  with  piazzas  in  front.  The  shops  are  also  fitted  up  with  less  attention  to 
neatness  and  decoration,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  partially  paved,  while  others 
are  in  this  respect  altogether  neglected.  There  are  several  large  squares  and  open 
spaces,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  town  is  hilly,  being  built  upon  the  rock,  at  the  base 
of  which  most  of  it  is  placed.  The  only  public  edifice  which  has  any  claim  to  notice 
is  the  government-house,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  substantial  struc- 
tures in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  planned  with  great  attention  to  the  climate,  and 
stands  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  square,  commanding  a  view  of  the  grand  parade, 
and  the  streets  branching  from  it.  Most  of  the  dwellings  have  baths  annexed  to  them, 
which  is  a  great  luxury  in  such  a  climate. 

Cape  Francois,  on  the  northern  coast,  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
island,  in  reference  both  to  the  elegance  of  its  buildings,  and  the  advantages  of  its 
situation.  It  stands  on  a  cape,  at  the  edge  of  a  fertile  plain,  about  sixty  miles  long, 
and  twelve  broad  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  which,  when  in  the  possession  of  the 
French,  was  cultivated  and  intersected  by  roads,  lined  with  avenues  of  lime  and 
lemon  trees.  The  plantations  on  this  plain  were  supposed  to  produce  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  than  any  other  in  the  West  Indies.  Before 
Cape  Francois  suffered  from  the  convulsions  that  lately  ravaged  the  island,  it  con- 
tained several  handsome  public  buildings.  Among  these  were  the  Jesuits'  college, 
the  governor's  house,  the  barracks,  the  arsenal,  the  theatre,  and  the  hospitals  for  the 
support  of  destitute  Europeans.  Since  the  revolution,  the  first  has  been  converted 
into  a  government-house,  and  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  colonial  and  provincial 
assemblies.  The  port  is  also  secure  and  convenient,  being  safe  in  all  winds  but  the 
north-west,  which  is  scarcely  ever  violent.  Cape  Francois  was  first  built  in  1670, 
and  was  burnt  by  the  mulattoes  in  1793.  Before  that  time  it  was  the  largest  and 
handsomest  town  in  the  settlement,  and  contained  20,000  inhabitants,  about  three- 
fifths  of  whom  were  slaves.  As  it  was  the  most  convenient  for  communication  by 
sea,  the  governor  was  required  to  remove  thither  in  time  of  war,  when  it  consequently 
became  the  capital,  and  it  was  the  last  town  retained  by  the  French,  not  being  given 
up  till  1803,  after  which  it  was  called  Cape  Henry,  by  Christophe  the  black  emperor. 

Cape  St.  Nicholas  stands  on  the  western  point  of  the  northern  division,  and 
consists  of  about  250  modern  houses,  covered  with  shingles,  according  to  the  com- 
mon mode  in  the  West  Indies.  Les  Cayes  is  the  principal  town  on  the  southern 
peninsula,  and  is  situated  on  the  coast  a  few  leagues  west  of  St.  Louis,  which  is 
another  considerable  town  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  that  name. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  French  colony  in  St.  Domingo  was  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition.  Its  population  exceeded  half  a  million,  of  whom  nearly  30,000  were 
whites,  and  about  25,000  free  people  of  colour.  Its  Commerce  was  also  extensive, 
but  since  that  period  nearly  the  whole  trade  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans, 
who  furnish  the  Haytians  with  all  the  necessaries  of  which  they  stand  in  need, 
in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  their  soil.  As  there  is  not  any  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  annual  value  of  this  commerce  of  late  years,  we  shall  insert  the  follow- 
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ing.  In  1789,  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to  ^6,094,230  sterling  j  in  1791,  the 
amount  of  the  exports  entered  at  the  custom-house,  was  i?5,37 1,593.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  quantity  of  the  articles  exported. 

Exports. 

Coffee    84,617,3281bs. 

Sugars 217,463Casks 

Molasses , 5,836  

Indigo 3,257,6  lOlbs. 

Cocoa   1,536,017— 

Cotton  Wool 11,317,226 — 

Spanish  Cochineal    1 ,5 1 4  Serons 

Logwood,  Fustic,  Nicaragua  wood,  and  Lignum  Vitae  ..  6,814  Tons 

Mahogany 1,865  

Black  Pepper    4,6 1 8  Bags 

Ginger 2,426 

Gums,  Cleina,  Guaiacum,  &c 380  Casks 

Aloes,  Cassia,  China  Root 248  Boxes 

Tanned  Hides 6,948  Hides 

Raw  ditto  from  the  Spaniards   c 114,639  — 

Tortoise-shell 4,167lbs. 

Syrup i 27,812  Barrels 

Sweetmeats 1,346  Boxes 

Jesuits'  Bark,  Quinquina    1,478  Serons 

Spanish  Coin 2,617,530  Dollars 

Gold,  in  drains,  &c.  from  the  Spaniards 57,218  Ounces. 

The  number  of  establishments  for  raising  all  kinds  of  produce  was  3536. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  singular  revolutions  of  northern  times,  we  cannot 
pass  over  it  without  a  brief  statement  of  its  consequences  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
developed  themselves. — When  the  question  respecting  the  whites  and  mulattoes  of 
this  colony  was  debated  in  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1791,  and  opposition  experienced  in  conferring  the  same  privileges  on  the  people  of 
colour,  as  upon  the  whites,  Robespierre  indignantly  exclaimed,  "Perish  the  French 
colonies  rather  than  sacrifice  our  principles."  Gregoire,  Condorcet,  La  Fayette,  and 
Brissot,  joined  in  the  cry,  and  the  assembly  passed  a  decree,  that  the  people  of 
colour  had  an  "  equal  right  with  the  white  proprietors,  in  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives, and  to  seats  in  the  colonial  government."  This  was  the  death-warrant  of  the 
whites.  A  civil  war  immediately  commenced  between  them  and  the  mulattoes  ; 
soon  after  which  the  negroes  seeing  both  parties  weakened  by  the  contest,  conceived 
the  project  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  shackles  of  slavery.  In  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  plan,  they  did  not  forget  the  outrages  they  had  suffered,  nor  could  these 
be  remembered  without  exciting  revenge  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  well  qua- 
lified to  execute  it.  The  mulattoes,  too,  had  been  their  greatest  oppressors,  and  their 
increase  of  power  only  seemed  to  fan  the  general  flame  of  revolt.  A  state  of  anarchy 
became  general,  all  the  most  malignant  passions  of  the  mind  were  engaged  in  the 
conflict.  Every  atrocity  was  committed,  and  extermination  seemed  to  be  the  only 
object  contemplated  amidst  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  cruelty  and  crime.  That 
the  chief  work  was  destruction  need  not  be  insisted  upon  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
give  Dr.  Pinckard's  view  of  the  plain  denominated  Cul  de  Sac,  at  two  periods  not 
far  distant  from  each  other. 

"  Before  the  revolution,  this  fertile  plain  was  one  of  the  most  improved  spots 
in  the  West  Indies,  being  at  that  time  adorned  with  highly  improved  estates,  hand- 
some houses,  rich  gardens,  and  plenteous  crops  of  sugar.  Now  it  offers  only  the 
dismal  marks  of  ruined  greatness  and  beauty — displaying  a  grievous  example  of 
the  evils  which  result  from  misguiding  the  passions  of  the  ignorant,  by  the  abuse  of 
a  popular  sentiment."     Referring  to  the  time  that  he  visited  it,  this  writer  says,  "  at 
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present  a  naked  chimney,  part  of  a  mill,  the  broken  wall  of  a  sugar-house,  or  some 
other  ruin,  lifts  its  head,  here  and  there  above  the  aspiring  thorn — some  remains  are 
likewise  seen  of  the  fine  roads,  the  aqueducts,  and  other  improvements  which 
enriched  or  embellished  the  teeming  valley  ;  but,  unless  the  all-redeeming  bund  of  in- 
dustry shall  resume  its  sway,  the  few  remaining  marks  of  its  former  influence  will 
be  speedily  buried  amidst  the  rapid  vegetation  of  this  prolific  soil." 

St.  Domingo  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  "  constant  flux  in  the  affairs  of 
civilized  man."  Here  all  but  the  fatal  effects  of  the  climate  upon  the  European  con- 
stitution are  changed.  A  new  race  has  arisen  which  never  knew  slavery.  Name, 
men,  things,  generations,  and  government  have  all  been  swept  away,  and  new  ones 
have  sprung  up  in  their  stead.  But  "  the  consequences  left  by  those  scenes  sink  into 
diminished  proportion  when  compared  with  what  the  intelligent  are  inclined  to  predict 
as  probable,  from  thenewcondition  inwhich  a  part  of  our  species,  heretofore  considered 
as  property— absolute  property — now  find  themselves.  The  negro  kingdom  of  Hayti  is 
one  of  those  extraordinary  incidents  in  the  history  of  mankind,  to  which  attention  will 
be  drawn,  sooner  or  later,  if  not  by  its  peculiarity,  yet  by  its  importance.  It  took  its 
birth  among  the  most  horrid  of  political  convulsions  ;  jealousy  and  revenge  were  its 
parents,  fire  and  massacre  were  its  sponsors,  devastation  and  ruin  were  its  guardians, 
and  its  tutors  were  barbarous  chiefs,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  keen  sense  of  trea- 
son and  treachery  practised  against  them,  from  which  they  bravely  escaped,  and  of 
oppression,  the  wounds  of  which  they  still  retained  not  skin  deep,  but  deep  in  their 
flesh.  In  its  earliest  infancy  this  singular  community  resisted  with  complete  effect, 
the  most  mighty  efforts  of  its  mother  country,  Imperial  France.  Buonaparte  sent 
thither,  under  his  brother-in-law,  and  one  of  his  ablest  generals,  General  Le  Clerc, 
a  force  of  35,000  men ;  and  to  this  he  added  reinforcements  exceeding  20,000. 
They  perished.  More  than  25,000  preceded  General  Le  Clerc  to  the  grave,  and 
the  whole  number  that  fell  victims  to  the  attempt  against  Hayti,  in  the  short  space  of 
thirty-four  months,  amounted  to  62,500." 

It  has  lately  been  stated  that  the  army  of  Hayti  consists  of  40,000  troops  well 
armed  and  clothed,  with  excellent  cavalry  and  a  good  corps  of  artillery.  The 
ountry,  too,  is  in  such  a  state  of  defence,  that  no  attack  can  be  made  with  much 
'iope  of  success.  We  have  therefore  to  contemplate  this  race  of  blacks  as  left  to 
themselves,  and  no  longer  influenced  by  apprehension,  or  alternately  swayed  by 
hope  and  fear.  What  will  be  the  future  consequences  it  is  not  easy  to  predict. 
Though  the  language  is  French,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  declared  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  country,  and  its  ministers  are  paid  by  the  state,  a  decided  pre- 
ference was  manifested  by  the  Emperor  Christophe,  for  every  thing  English.  Public 
institutions  were  all  placed  under  the  care  of  Englishmen  ;  Dr.  Stuart  presided  iu 
the  medical  hospital ;  parochial  schools  were  established  on  the  principle  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster,  and  were  superintended  by  Englishmen.  The  English  language  is 
taught,  and  in  this,  the  whole  business  of  the  schools  is  conducted.  The  children 
of  the  public  functionaries  are  expected  to  be  well  versed  in  English.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  in  language  and  manners  the  tribes  of  Hayti  are  French- 
men. As  the  government  arose  out  of  the  wreck  of  French  slaves,  it  was  the 
country  with  which  they  were  at  first  exclusively  acquainted.  Their  imitation,  there- 
fore, of  its  forms,  and  even  of  its  absurdities,  was  natural.  They  are  fond  of  dignities 
and  titles.  The  terms  emperor,  duke,  count,  earl,  baron,  and  chevalier,  were  early 
introduced  into  this  new  order  of  society.  They  have  also  a  royal  and  military 
order  of  St.  Henry.  The  staff  of  the  army  was  lately  composed  of  six  grand  mar- 
shals, eight  lieutenant-generals,  six  major-generals,  and  one  hundred  field  officers. 
The  embroidered  dresses  of  the  late  French  senators,  which  were  no  longer  in  request 
at  Paris,  found  their  way  into  Hayti,  and  adorned  the  senators  of  the  New  Empire. 
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Hayti,  therefore,  presents  a  curious  medley  of  African  blood,  French  manners,  and 
English  institutions  ;  and  the  future  alone  can  develope  the  result.  All  that  we 
shall  venture  to  affirm  respecting-  it  is,  that  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the 
human  mind,  under  whatever  circumstances,  never  can  do  harm,  but  must  do  good. 

DUTCH  COLONIES. 

The  Dutch  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  are  now  reduced  to  the  three  small 
islands  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Eustatius,  and  Cura$oa,  none  of  which  deserve  more  than 
a  very  brief  description. 

1.  St.  Martin. 

This  Island  is  situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Caribbean  chain, 
between  St.  Bartholomew  and  Anguilla.  It  is  about  five  leagues  in  length  and  four 
at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  salt  pits.  These  were  held  in 
so  much  estimation  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  their  discovery,  that  they  built  a 
fort  to  protect  them.  In  1650,  however,  when  the  affairs  of  Spain  were  in  great  dis- 
order, and  the  garrison  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  itself,  they  blew  up  the  fort, 
and  destroyed  the  cisterns.  Both  the  French  and  Dutch  then  claimed  the  island, 
and  it  was  ultimately  divided  between  them.  The  former  took  possession  of  the 
northern  part,  which  was  the  most  pleasant  and  fertile,  but  the  southern  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  was  the  most  valuable  from  its  containing  the  salt  pits.  When  in  the 
hands  of  this  industrious  people,  it  was  soon  filled  with  commodious  buildings, 
while  the  French  establishments  languished.  The  colonists  were  driven  from  their 
settlements  by  a  few  English  from  Anguilla,  in  1774,  and  the  island  was  captured 
by  them  in  1801,  but  restored  in  1814.  The  whole  value  of  its  exports  to  Britain  in 
1810,  did  not  amount  to  «£20,000. 

2.  St.  Eustatius. 

St.  Eustatius  rises  from  the  ocean  like  a  pyramidal  rock,  a  few  leagues  north 
of  St.  Christopher's.  It  is,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Caribbee  islands.  The  climate  is  more  salubrious,  and  more  free  from  damp  than 
that  of  several  of  the  other  islands,  notwithstanding  it  is  subject  to  dreadful  hurri- 
canes, particularly  in  August  and  September.  St.  Eustatius  became  a  Dutch  island, 
by  right  of  prior  possession,  and  was  granted  by  the  States-General  to  certain  mer- 
chants of  Flushing.  It  was  first  peopled  about  1600,  and  has  been  repeatedly  taken 
by  the  French  and  English;  the  last  time  was  by  the  British,  who  restored  it  in  1814. 
St.  Eustatius  has  but  one  landing-place,  which  has  been  so  strengthened  by  art  as  to 
render  it  almost  impregnable,  and  the  same  care  has  likewise  been  bestowed  upon 
every  part  of  the  coast  at  all  accessible.  The  chief  produce  is  tobacco,  which 
the  indefatigable  colonists  cultivate  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain  which  ter- 
minates in  a  plain  surrounded  with  woods,  and  containing  a  large  hollow,  that  affords 
a  covert  for  wild  beasts.  The  colonists  rear  such  numbers  of  hogs,  kids,  rabbits  and 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  that  they  export  them  to  the  other  islands.  St.  Eustatius  also 
serves  the  Dutch  as  a  depdt  for  all  kinds  of  European  produce,  and  though  so  dimi- 
nutive, the  population  is  stated  at  5000  whites  and  15,000  slaves. 

3.  Cura^oa. 

Curacjoa  is  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  about  seventy-five  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Caraccas,  and  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Coro.     It  is  about 
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thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  stretching  almost  from  east  to  west,  and  producing 
sugar  and  tobacco,  but  its  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  rains  alone  for  a  supply  of  water.  The  Dutch  also  rear  domestic 
animals  of  various  kinds.  Curacoa  has  several  good  harbours,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Spanish  possessions  of  South  America.  It  like- 
wise constituted  a  general  mart  for  slaves,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  employed,  too,  as  a  depot  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  the  East 
Indies,  and  was  usually  well  stored  with  silks,  laces,  ribbands,  linen,  and  woollen 
cloth,  and  various  other  articles.  It  was  twice  captured  by  the  English  during 
the  late  war,  and  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  again  in  1814. 
The  value  of  the  Exports  in  1810,  was  £263,996,  and  that  of  the  Imports  £236,181 . 


DANISH  COLONIES. 

The  Danes  still  possess  three  small  Islands  in  the  Virgin  group,  which  are  St. 
John,  St.  Thomas,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

1.  St.  John. 

St.  John  is  situated  on  the  south-west  of  Tortola,  and  though  only  a  small 
island,  is  particularly  noted  for  its  fine  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  containing  the 
whole  British  navy.  It  has  also  a  number  of  salt  ponds,  from  which  the  Danish 
colonists  derive  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  but  its  general  fertility  is  inferior  to 
that  of  several  of  the  other  West  India  Islands,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
is  consequently  small. 

2.  St.  Thomas. 

St.  Thomas  is  another  little  island,  lying  near  Porto  Rico,  and  lately  contained 
rather  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  about  3000  of  whom  were  slaves,  and  only  500 
whites.  Its  produce  and  appearance  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Virgin  Islands. 
The  principal  town  is  St.  Thomas,  which  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  hills.  It  has  a  noble  amphitheatrical  appearance  when  viewed 
from  the  sea,  as  the  mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly  in  the  back -ground,  and 
are  cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  The  town  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  fire, 
and  many  of  the  houses  and  stores  have  been  constructed  of  stone.  The  harbour  is 
extensive  and  convenient,  and  the  island  altogether  agreeable.  Under  the  Danish 
flag  it  was  a  free  port,  but  when  in  the  possession  of  the  English  it  was  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  other  West  India  Islands.  On  two  hills  within  the  harbour 
are  the  ruins  of  two  very  strong  old  towers,  called  Blackbeard's  castles,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  that  celebrated  pirate,  as  depositaries  for  his  plunder.  St.  Thomas 
and  the  other  two  islands  were  restored  by  the  English  when  Denmark  resigned 
Norway  to  Sweden,  in  1814. 

3.  Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Cruz  is  situated  a  few  leagues  south  of  the  two  former  Islands,  and  is 
about  twenty-four  miles  long  and  ten  broad.  Its  climate  is  salubrious,  but  the  water 
is  reckoned  unwholesome  till  it  has  stood  some  time  in  jars.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
yields  sugar-canes,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and  various  other  products  of  these 
regions.  Almost  every  spot  of  ground  appears  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  lately  stated  at  31 ,687,  about  28,000  of  whom  are  slaves. 
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This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  there  are  few  portions  of  the  globe 
which  have  changed  masters  so  often.  It  was  at  first  jointly  possessed  by  the  English 
and  Dutch,  but  the  latter  were  expelled  by  the  former,  and  these  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  in  their  turn  superceded  by  the  French,  who  sold  it,  in  1651,  to  the  knights 
of  Malta,  and  they  soon  afterwards  transferred  their  purchase  to  the  French  West 
India  Company.  From  this  body  it  was  bought  by  the  Danes,  who  kept  it  till  1801, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  retained  till  1814.  The  value  of  the  Exports 
in  1810,  was  £89,949,  and  that  of  the  Imports,  £422,033. 

The  capital  of  this  island  is  Christianstadt,  which  is  indisputably  one  of  the  hand- 
somest towns  in  the  West  Indies.  The  streets  are  all  wide,  long,  and  straight,  and 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  They  abound  in  noble  and  extensive  buildings, 
constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  with  piazzas  in  front.  The  government-house  resem- 
bles a  palace,  and  there  are  also  several  other  handsome  public  buildings.  "  It  had 
altogether,  (observes  Mr.  Waller)  the  appearance  of  a  European  city  ;  carriages, 
with  splendid  liveries  were  rattling  through  the  streets,  and  what  is  very  uncommon 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  roads  are  so  good  that  a  carriage  may  conveniently 
drive  over  the  whole  island.  This  gives  an  air  of  gaiety  to  the  town  that  is  to  be 
found  no  where  else  in  the  West  Indies/'  It  contains  three  good  churches,  and  there 
is  a  large  square  near  the  sea,  which  forms  a  parade  for  the  troops,  and  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  inhabitants.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  screened  by  a  formidable  reef  of  rocks,  which  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  mouth  of  the  bay,  leaving  only  a  small  passage  to  windward,  which 
is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  is  very  difficult  to  enter  without  an  experienced  pilot. — 
In  the  centre  of  a  large  bay,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  also  stands  the  town  of 
Frederichstadt,  which  is  not  very  spacious,  but  contains  a  number  of  good  buildings,, 
and  has  a  convenient  port. 


SWEDISH  COLONY. 

The  only  island  which  Sweden  possesses  in  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  is  St. 
Bartholomew,  which  belongs  to  the  Caribbean  chain,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
cassava,  but  there  is  not  any  water,  except  what  is  supplied  by  the  rains.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  also  valuable,  the  aloe  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  there  are  others 
from  which  a  gum  of  excellent  cathartic  qualities  is  extracted.  The  branches  of  the 
parotane  grow  downwards,  take  root  and  rise  in  fresh  stems,  and  form  an  almost 
impenetrable  barrier.  The  species  called  sea  trees,  line  many  parts  of  the  shore. 
The  boughs  are  curiously  platted  together,  and  look  as  if  they  were  glazed,  and  the 
island  also  produces  lignum  vitse  and  iron-wood.  There  area  great  variety  of  birds 
in  the  woods.  The  inhabitants  export  a  peculiar  kind  of  lime-stone,  with  which  they 
supply  several  of  (he  other  islands.  The  coast  is  surrounded  with  rocks,  and  cannot 
be  safely  approached  without  a  pilot,  but  it  has  a  good  harbour  capable  of  admitting 
the  largest  ships,  which  are  sheltered  froth  all  winds.  About  half  the  inhabitants  are 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whose  ancestors  settled  there  in  1666,  and  most  of  the  others 
are  of  French  extraction,  as  the  island  was  ceded  by  France  to  Sweden  in  1785. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Every  thing  appears  new  to  the  European  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  forms  of  Nature  are  changed — the  scenes  that  present  themselves  to  his  view — the 
sounds  that  strike  his  ear — the  reflections  that  pass  through  his  mind,  all  indicate  his 
having  entered  a  region  to  which  he  was  before  a  perfect  stranger.  But  he  is  not  long 
permitted  to  contemplate  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropical  scene — to  admire  the  stately 
forests,  and  splendid  hues  of  the  vegetable  world, — before  his  attention  is  more  strongly 
arrested  by  the  view  of  society,  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  pleasing  reverie, 
suddenly  gives  way,  at  the  sound  of  the  whip,  and  the  sight  of  the  sable  sons  of  Africa 
smarting  under  the  lash  of  their  pityless  driver.  The  whole  of  West  Indian  society  derives 
a  tinge  from  the  dark  complexion  of  slavery,  and  neither  male  nor  female  fully  escapes 
its  polluting  influence.  Though  there  are,  perhaps,  few  places  where  more  real  gene- 
rosity and  hospitality  are  to  be  found  than  among  the  superior  classes  of  planters 
towards  each  other,  as  well  as  to  strangers,  yet  these  are  too  often  sullied  by  pride, 
cruelty, and  an  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  worst  passions,  towards  all  whom  Nature 
has  clothed  with  a  skin  darker  than  their  own.  The  system  of  slavery  is  scarcely  more 
debasing  to  the  slave,  than  to  those  who  exercise  such  an  uncontrolled  authority  over 
this  degraded  portion  of  their  fellow  men.  On  this  subject  it  has  been  judiciously 
remarked,  "  As  it  is  the  effect  of  bondage  to  debase  the  mind  of  the  slave,  so  it  is 
the  natural  effect  of  governing  slaves,  to  render  the  master  inconsiderate  and  severe ; 
it  destroys  all  the  finer  feelings  ;  and,  by  permitting  men  to  indulge,  instead  of  com- 
pelling them  toconceal,  their  passions, begets  inordinate  and  cruel  habits  among  those 
in  whose  bosoms  Nature  had  not  implanted  them." 

Though  many  noble  instances  of  tenderness  and  compassionate  humanity  throw 
a  radiance  over  the  calamities  of  slavery,  and  are  reflected,  with  increased  reful- 
gence, from  the  contrast,  upon  those  by  whom  they  are  practised,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  agree  with  the  sentimental  Sterne,  when  he  says,  "  disguise  thy- 
self as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery !  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught !  and  though  thousands, 
in  all  ages,  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account." 
Nothing,  perhaps,  makes  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  mind  of  an  Englishman 
on  visiting  these  islands  than  the  pernicious  influence  which  slavery  has  upon  the 
female  character.  Accustomed  to  witness  scenes  and  become  acquainted  with  cir- 
cumstances, in  reference  to  both  negroes  and  mulattoes,  which  can  only  take  place  in 
a  land  of  slaves,  they  lose  that  delicacy  of  feeling  and  modest  sensibility  which  so 
strongly  characterize  the  females  of  our  native  isle.  They  can,  therefore,  look  upon 
transactions,  and  listen  to  recitals,  with  the  greatest  indifference,  that  would  suffuse 
the  cheeks  of  our  fair  country-women  with  the  deepest  crimson. — It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  the  fascinating  virtues  of  delicacy  and  sensibility  can  be  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  by  those  who  are  constantly  attended  by  both  male  and  female 
slaves,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  hundreds  of  such  instances  may  be  daily  seen 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  South  American  colonies.  With  respect  to  the  effect 
of  slavery  upon  the  morals  of  the  other  sex,  the  increase  of  mulatto  and  mustee 
children  is  the  most  indisputable  comment. 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 

Of  the  principal  Places  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  Latitudes  are  all  North  and  the  Longitudes  West. 


Names  of  Places. 


Antigua,  I.  .. 

Barbadoes,  I. 
Basse-True 
Batabauo     .. 


Fort  Hamilton 

..Observatory  of 

..     Guadaloupe 
..      ..         Cuba 


Cape  Francais    

Cayques  Isles     

Croiz,  St.,  1.  port 
Crooked,  I.  E.  point... 

Domingo,  St 

Eustatins,  I.  the  road 


Hayti    19 

Lucayos\  21 


Hayti    18 

17 


5  15 

59  30 

23  19 

46  20 

50  46 


Falmouth 
Fort  Royal .. 
Fort  Royal  . 

George,  St... 

Havannah  .. 


...  Jamaica 
Martinique 
...  Grenada 

Bermudas 

Cuba 


Inague,  I.  N.  E.  point 


John,  St. 


31      0 

35     49 


20       0 
8     15 


Porto  Rico    18 


20     13 
26       0 


Longitudes. 


59  36  18 
61  45  0 
82     25     41 


72  17 

72  25 
64  47 

73  55 

69  58 


77  S3 

61  5 

61  43 

64  52 

82  22 

73  12 

65  43 


Names  of  Places. 


Kingston     Jamaica 

La  Trinidad       Cuba 

Martin,  St.  I.  summit  of  .. 

Nassau Providence 

Nicholas,  St.,  Mole  ...       Hayti 

Pierre,  St Martinique 

Port-au-Prince Hayti 

Port  Royal Jamaica 

Porto  Rico Porto  Rico 


Roseau... 


...Dominica 


San  Carlos Porto  Rico 

San  Salvador,  I.  N.  point.. 

Thomas,  St.,  I.  port  of  ... 
Tobago,  I.  N.  E.  point  ... 
Trinity,  I.  Port  Spain  ... 
Turkey  Isles       

Willougbby,  Fort     ...Barbadoes 


Latitudes.     Longitudes. 


VI     48     20 
18       4     28 


14     40       O 
18     33    42 


18  27  20 

24  39  0 

18  20  30 

11  10  13 

10  38  42 

21  11  10 


13 


76  42  15 
80  15  38 

63  6  27 

77  22  6 
73  29  3S 

61  12  39 

72  27  11 

76  45  15 

66  13  15 

61  32  15 

67  1»  30 
75  51  12 

65  22  6 

60  27  IS 

61  38  O 
71  14  52 

59  36  33 


MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 


Although  the  West  India  Islands  have  experienced  frequent  political  changes,  the  Monies,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  which  are  those  of  the  European  nations  by  whom  they  were  first  colonized,  have  generally 
remained  the  same.     Including  a  small  part  of  South  America,  these  are  exhibited  in  the  following  list. 


English. 


Antigua 

Grenada 

Bahama  Islands 

Jamaica 

Barbadoes 

Montserrat 

Barbuda 

Nevis 

liermudas 

Tobago 

St.  Christopher's 

Tortola 

Dominica 

St.  Vincent. 

Du 

TCH. 

Berbice 

St.  Eustatins 

Cnracoa 

St.  Martin 

Demerara 

Surinam. 

Essequibo 


French. 


St.  Domingo,  part  of 

Guadaloupe 

St.  Lucia 


Maria  Gallante 
Martinique. 


Porto  Rico 
Trinidad. 


Spanish. 

Cuba 

St.  Domingo,  part  of 

Margarita 

Danish. 
Santa  Cnu  |         St.  John 

Swedish. 
St.  Bartholomew. 


Accounts  are  kept  in  all  the  English  Islands  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  currency,  the  division  being 
the  same  as  in  the  pound  sterling.  This  currency  is  an  imaginary  money,  and  its  value  varies  in  the  different 
islands.  The  following  currencies  are  generally  employed  in  the  valuation  of  silver  coins  ;  though  in  some 
of  the  Islands  gold  bears  a  premium  of  about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  course  of  exchange  is  also  higher.  The 
value  of  the  Spanish  Dollar  is  likewise  subjoined  :  viz. 


Barbadoes  (variable)        ..  .. 

Jamaica        ...  .. 

Windward  Islands  (Barbadoes  excepted) 
Leeward  Islands    M(        ...         ..        ... 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Currtncy 

£ 

£ 

s.    d. 

..  135     •• 

•  ■     100 

..6      3 

..  140     • 

..      100     •• 

•  •     6       8 

..  175     • 

..     10©     •• 

..8       5 

...  JOO     • 

..     100     .. 

..9       0 
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MONIES,   WEIGHTS,    AND    MEASURES. 


In  all  military  payments,  and  other  Government  transactions,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Dollar  is  reckoned 
at  4s.  8d.,  and  this  rate  is  called  the  Army  Par,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Commercial  Par,  in  which  it  only 
passes  for  4s.  6d. — Tha  following  coins  are  those  chiefly  current  at  Jamaica. 


Gold. 


/-Doubloon 

_       .  ,        J  Double  Pistols  Piece... 
Span.sh  ...<  pistol(, 

''Half  Pistole 

■-Johanes,  (called  a  Joe) 

Halt'Joe        

Portuguese^  Quarter  Joe 

Moidore         

-HalfMoidore        ..      .. 


I 


English 


.-Guinea 

I  Half  Guinea 
'  j  Sovereign 
1-HalfSovereigu 


Current  value. 

£   s. 

d. 

5       0 

0 

•i     10 

0 

1       5 

0 

0     12 

6 

5     10 

0 

se    is 

0 

1       7 

6 

*       0 

0 

1       0 

0 

1     12 

6 

0     16 

3 

1     12 

0 

0     16 

0 

Silver. 


Current  value, 
s.     d. 


Dollar      „ 

Halt  ditto        3  4 

QHarter  ditto i  i: 

Eighth       it  id 

Sixteenth o  5 

From  these  values  of  the  different  Coins,   the  following 
intrinsic  par  of  Jamaica  currency  is  derived. — From  the 

£    s.  d. 

English  gold  Coins  ^100  ster.  is  equal  U>  154  15  oCurr, 

Spanish  ditto        ...     i.i6  13  t 

Portuguese  ditto 155     0  0 

Dollar 154  11  9 


In  Burbadoes,  the  current  silver  coins  are  chiefly  dollars,  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths,  which 
pass  for  6s.  3d.,  3s.  l|d.,  Is.  6fd.,  9^d.,  and  4|d.  In  most  of  the  other  Islands,  the  coins  are  the  same,  and 
with  some  local  exceptions  their  values  are  also  common.  The  following  table  6hows  the  proportions  and 
values  of  the  principal  coins  in  circulation,  according  to  the  Leeward  Currency. 


Leeward  Curreucy 

£ 

s.     d. 

2    Half  Dogs 

...  make  1  Dog          ... 

..    equal  to  0 

0     l| 

\\  Dogs          ...        .». 

...    1  Stampe    ... 

.      ■                   0 

0    2£ 

6    Dogs,  or  4  Stampes 

...    1  Bit 

..      0 

0     9 

lj  Bit 

..    l  Moco 

..                ,       0 

1     li 

11    Bits           

...    l  Cut  Dollar 

0 

8     3 

12    Bits,  or  8  Mocos  ... 

...    1  Round  Dollar    . 

.      0 

9     0 

5    Round  Dollars 

...    1  Guinea    .. 

.       i               2 

5     0 

8    Cut  Dollars 

..    1  Jos 

..     3 

6     0 

16    Round  Dollars 

...    l  Doubloon           . 

..     7 

4     0 

In  the  French  Islands,  accounts  are  kept  by  the  French  Settlers  in  Sols  aDd  Deniers ;  but  by  the 
English  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  currency  is  the  same  as  in  the  ^English  Islands,  but  the  names 
of  some  of  the  Coins  are  different,  though  their  values  ar«  not.     These  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


Liv. 

Sols. 

Den. 

Lee. 

Currency 

0 

2 

6     • 

••     0 

0     lj 

0 

3 

9     • 

•  •     0 

0     2| 
0     6J 

0 

11 

3     • 

•  •      0 

0 

15 

0     •• 

•  •     0 

0     9 

1 

2 

6     • 

■•      0 

1     li 

1 

10 

0     • 

•  •      0 

1     6 

2 

5 

0     •• 

..      0 

2     9 

9 

0 

0    .. 

•  •       0 

9     0 

9 

17 

6     •• 

..      0 

9  101 

40 

10 

0     •• 

••      2 

0     6 

45 

0 

0    .. 

••      2 

5     0 

66 

13 

4     •■ 

•  •     3 

6     8 

The  Noir,  or  Dog        

The  Tempi,  or  Stampe         ...         .  . 

The  Trois  Tempes 

The  Esculin,  or  Bit 

The  Trois  Petites  Pieces        

The  Piece  de  Trente  Sols,  or  Pistereen    .. 

The  Moco         

The  Gourde,  or  Dollar  

The  Ecu  of  6  Livres  ..         ...        

The  Louis  d'Or  

The  Guinea     

The  Napoleon  of  40  francs .. 

The  Doubloon  144         0         0     ••••     7     4    0 

The  Weights  and  Measures  are  chiefly  those  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  English  gallon  and 
its  divisions,  which  are  principally  used  for  all  kinds  of  liquid. 

In  the  Spanish  Islands  the  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  other  parts  of 
their  Transatlantic  colonies  ;  but  as  Trinidad  has  now  been  for  several  years  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
it  is  partially  assimilated  in  this  respect  to  the  other  English  Islands.  Acconnts  are  kept  in  most  of  the 
Dutch  Settlements,  in  Guilders  and  Stivers,  as  in  Holland,  and  which  have  already  been  explained  in  the 
description  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Danes  keep  theirs  in  Rix  dollars,  as  at  Copenhagen ;  and  the 
Swedish  are  the  same  as  in  most  of  the  other  Leeward- Islands.  As  the  principal  commercial  transactions 
of  the  Haytians  have  for  some  years  bsen  carried  on  with  the  Americans,  they  have  in  general  adopted  the 
currency  of  the  United  States.  Trade  is  also  chiefly  conducted  in  the  Bahama  Islands  according  to  the 
currency  of  New  York ;  and  in  the  Bermudas  the  Jamaica  currency  has  been  adopted. — For  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  these  various  Islands,  see  Dr.  Kelly's  excellent  work,  the  Universal  Cambist. 
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WHEN  a  multiplicity  of  objects  are  presented  at  once  to  the  mind,  classification 
becomes  necessary,  that  it  may  more  readily  perceive  the  points  in  which  they  agree, 
as  well  as  distinguish  those  in  which  they  differ.  This  is  essential  in  acquiring  clear 
and  comprehensive  views  of  the  present  state  of  the  world.  When  geography  had 
become  a  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  experience  had 
furnished,  had  been  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner,  excursive  theory  and  philo- 
sophical reasoning  assigned  to  the  southern  hemisphere  a  great  continent,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  mass  of  land  known  to  exist  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator. 
But  as  the  existence  of  this  southern  continent  remained  to  be  verified,  it  was  deno- 
minated Terra  Australia  Incognita.  Various  causes  had  concurred  to  rouse  a  spirit 
of  European  enterprise,  and  several  voyages  were  undertaken  to  explore  this  sup- 
posed continent ;  and  though  unsuccessful  as  to  the  main  object  of  research, 
numerous  islands  were  discovered,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  greatly  increased. 
Some  systematic  classification  of  these  islands  then  became  necessary  to  assist  the 
mind  in  its  comprehension  of  their  nature  and  situation.  For  this  purpose,  those 
on  the  south  and  south-east  of  Asia,  which  could  not  be  properly  considered  as 
belonging  to  that  continent,  were  denoted  by  the  term  Australasia,  or  Southern 
Lands,  while  those  that  diversify  the  surface  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  included  under 
the  comprehensive  appellation  of  Polynesia.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  have  already 
used  these  designations  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  work. 

Though  the  outlines  of  the  wide  regions  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Austra- 
lasia have  not  been  correctly  defined,  the  most  natural  boundary  on  the  south 
appears  to  be  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude.  Op.  the  west,  the  ocean  which  washes 
the  confines  of  New  Holland,  and  the  channel  that  separates  it  from  the  Sumatrian 
chain  and  the  Moluccas,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  obvious  limit,  until  it  passes 
the  equator,  whence  a  wide  crescent-like  channel  sweeps  round  to  the  east  of  the  New 
Hebrides  and  New  Zealand,  till  it  joins  the  southern  boundary,  about  180  degrees  of 
longitude  from  the  first  meridian.  These  limits  will  be  best  understood  by  inspecting 
the  Map.  Within  this  space  are  included  several  distinct  groups,  the  aggregate 
surface  of  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  that  of  all  Europe.  For  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, the  numerous  islands  in  Australasia  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads. 


1.  New  Holland,  and  the  adjacent  isles 

2.  Van  Dieuien's  Land,  or  Tasmania 

3.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea 

4.  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  with    the  con- 

tiguous Islands 

5.  Solomon's  Islands 
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6.  New  Hebrides 
".  New  Caledonia 

8.  New   Zealand,   and    the  neighbouring 

isles 

9.  The  numerous  Coral  Keels  spread  over 

the  Australasihu  seas. 
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Besides  these,  the  desert  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  which  lie  about 
twenty  degrees  south-west  of  New  Holland,  and  Kerguelen's  Land,  nearly  at  an 
equal  distance  from  that  island,  and  the  southern  part  of  Africa,  may  be  regarded 
as  appendages,  though  the  latter  is  sometimes  considered  as  belonging  to  that 
continent. 

Great  variety  of  climate  must  necessarily  prevail  in  such  a  vast  extent  as  that 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  Australasia,  spreading  from  the  equator  to  the  50th 
degree  of  south  latitude,  and  from  about  tlie  110th  to  the  180th  of  east  longitude  ; 
thus  comprising  nearly  3500  square  degrees  of  surface.  The  local  aspect  of  the  insu- 
lar regions  it  embraces,  also  presents  the  utmost  diversity.  Numerous  vegetable  pro- 
ducts unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  discovered  there,  and  from  the 
very  imperfect  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  the  interior  of  most  of  the  islands,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  thousands  still  remain  unknown.  New  Genera  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  fishes,  independently  of  other  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  have  also  been 
disclosed.  Man,  too,  in  most  of  the  Australasian  Islands  is  found  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  savage  existence,  a  total  stranger  to  all  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  appa- 
rently so  deeply  sunk  in  apathy  as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  them.  In  these 
regions,  he  obviously  presents  many  physical  and  moral  peculiarities,  and,  perhaps, 
affords  some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  propensities  of  his  nature  when  sunk  to 
the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  human  existence. '  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
within  the  whole  of  this  wide  space,  there  has  not  been  discovered  any  of  those  fero- 
cious animals  which  abound  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  nor  any  quadruped  larger 
than  the  Kangaroo,  while  several  of  the  islands  have  none  at  all.  Man,  therefore,  in 
Australasia  is  the  only  animal  of  prey ;  and,  more  ferocious  than  the  leopard,  the  lynx, 
or  the  hycena,  he  devours  his  own  species,  even  in  countries  where  nature  has  poured 
her  bounties  in  lavish  profusion  around  him.  Population  is  consequently  so  much 
checked,  that  the  whole  of  the  natives  that  have  been  seen  on  the  coasts,  from  the 
first  discovery  of  these  islands  to  the  present,  are  supposed  not  to  exceed  20,000. 
Each  of  these  groups  deserves  a  brief  description. 

1.  New  Holland. 

This  island  is  the  largest  on  the  globe,  and  stretches  from  about  the  11th  to 
the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  from  the  115th  to  the  154th  of  east  longitude. 
It  is  therefore  nearly  2000  English  miles  from  Cape  York,  at  its  northern  extremity,  to 
Wilsons  promontory,  on  the  southern  ;  and  nearly  2500  in  extreme  breadth  from 
east  to  west,  about  the  25th  degree  of  latitude.  These  dimensions  have  induced 
some  geographers  to  consider  it  as  a  fifth  continent. 

New  Holland  was  first  seen  by  the  Dutch  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
but  the  coast  was  mistaken  for  a  part  of  New  Guinea  which  had  been  previously 
discovered.  These  navigators  appear  to  have  sailed  along  the  western  shore  as  far 
as  13°  45'  of  south  latitude,  and  describe  the  country  as  presenting  a  desert  appear- 
ance, and  inhabited  by  tribes  of  cruel  blacks,  by  whom  some  of  the  crew  were  killed. 
According  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  his  collections  concerning  Papua,  the  Dutch 
government  at  Bantam  dispatched  the  yacht  Duyfhen,  in  1605,  to  explore  the  island 
of  New  Guinea,  and  on  returning  to  the  southward,  she  fell  in  with  the  Great  South 
Laud,  about  March,  1606 ;  and  this  Captain  Flinders  considers  as  the  first  authen- 
ticated discovery  of  any  part  of  this  immense  island,  though  the  commander  of  the 
vessel  was  not  then  sensible  of  its  being  a  separate  country.  In  the  same  year,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  place,  a  Spanish  Captain,  under  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  saw  the 
Terra  Australis,  but  knew  little  more  of  the  discovery  he  had  made  than  the  master 
of  the  Duyfhen.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  passed  the  strait  that  divides  New 
Holland  from  New  Guinea,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  generally  known  till 
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1770,  when  it  was  again  traversed  by  Captain  Cook.  The  name  of  the  Spanish 
navigator  was  Torres,  who  addressed  an  account  of  his  discoveries  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  had  also  deposited  a  copy  of  them  in  the 
archives  of  Manilla;  for  when  that  place  surrendered  to  the  British  arms  in  1762, 
Dalrymple  rescued  this  document  from  oblivion,  and  gave  that  passage  the  name  of 
Torres  Strait,  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

In  1616,  a  Dutch  East  India  ship,  commanded  by  Dirk  Hartog,  fell  in  with  the 
western  coast  of  this  island,  about  the  27th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  then  sailed 
for  several  degrees  along  the  coast  towards  the  north,  where  a  tin  plate  was  found 
in  1797,  and  again  seen  by  Captain  Baudin  in  1801,  recording  that  the  ship  Endragt 
of  Amsterdam,  arrived  there  on  the  25th  of  October,  1616  ;  after  which  several  others 
of  their  East  India  ships  fell  in  with  different  parts  of  this  coast.  The  Dutch  also 
sent  out  a  second  expedition,  in  1617,  to  explore  New  Guinea,  but  little  success  seems 
to  have  resulted  from  it.  A  few  years  afterwards  two  ships  sailed  from  Amboyna, 
and  one  of  them  examined  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  as  far  as  Cape  Keer-veer,  or 
turn-again,  and  proceeded  southwards  to  the  17th  degree  of  latitude.  They  described 
the  coast  as  exhibiting  a  barren  aspect,  and  peopled  by  savage  tribes  that  would  be 
of  little  use  to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  by  whom  these  vessels  were  sent. 
The  next  discovery  of  the  Dutch  in  this  region,  was  in  1627,  when  the  south-east 
of  this  island  was  accidentally  fallen  in  with,  and  coasted  along  for  about  1000 
miles,  by  the  ship  Guldee  Zeepard,  which  having  Pieter  Nuyts  on  board,  proceeding 
from  Batavia  as  ambassador  to  Japan,  the  name  of  Nuyts's  Land  was  given  to  this 
long  range  of  coast.  Three  vessels  also  sailed  from  Banda  in  1636,  and  discovered 
the  northern  part  in  1 1  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  coasted  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  120  miles  without  meeting  with  any  inhabitants.  One  of  their  East  India 
ships  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  in  1642 ;  and  two  years  afterwards  Abel  Janson 
Tasman  proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  from  Batavia,  and  visited  the  northern 
shores  of  New  Holland,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Anthony  Van  Diemens  Land, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  was  previously  known.  In  this  voyage  he  is  supposed  to  have  coasted  round 
the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which  Captain  Flinders  thinks  very  likely,  as  he  found  the 
names  of  Tasman,  and  others  who  signed  his  instructions,  applied  to  several  places 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf.  Tasman  also  visited  the  west  coast  in  1644,  but  no  regular 
account  of  his  discoveries  appears  to  have  been  preserved.  From  some  fragments, 
however,  it  seems  he  found  the  natives  naked,  and  black,  with  curly  hair.  They 
were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  opposed  the  landing  of  the  Dutch.  In  1688, 
and  again  in  1699,  Captain  Dampier  fell  in  with  this  island,  and  was  the  first 
Englishman  by  whom  any  part  of  it  had  been  seen.  He  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  the  most  miserable  people  in  the  world  ;  without  either  dwellings  or  clothes. 
They  were  black,  tall,  thin,  and  straight  bodied,  with  small  limbs  and  large  heads. 
Their  eyes,  he  says,  were  half  closed  to  keep  out  the  flies,  which  are  an  intolerable  pest. 
Their  noses  were  large,  their  mouths  wide  and  they  had  no  beards,  while  both  men 
and  women  wanted  the  two  upper  front  teeth.  Their  visage  was  long  and  unplea- 
sant, and  hedid  not  consider  them  as  possessing  a  single  agreeable  feature. 

Though  so  many  ships  had  touched  at  this  island,  and  so  many  expeditions  had 
been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  it,  very  little  was  yet  known  respecting  it. 
Several  parts  of  the  western,  the  northern,  and  southern  coasts  had  been  seen,  but 
the  points  were  often  detached,  and  the  surveys  incomplete,  while  its  eastern  shores 
seem  to  have  remained  a  perfect  blank,  when  Captain  Cook  approached  them,  in 
1770.  By  his  ample  survey  of  that  coast,  which  extended  from  Cape  Howe  to  Cape 
York,  he  left  little  to  be  done  towards  completing  the  circuit.  His  examination  was 
commenced  at  Cape  Hicks,  in  the  38th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  of  that  part 
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of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  had  been  seen  by  Tasman,  the  distance  was  not  more 
than  55  leagues,  but  Captain  look  expressly  says,  he  could  not  tell  whether  New 
South  Wales  joined  it  or  not.  During  his  second  voyage.  Captain  Furneaux,  in  the 
Adventure,  while  separated  from  the  Resolution,  in  1773,  surveyed  the  east  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  strait  between  it  and 
New  Holland,  but  only  a  very  deep  bay.  The  existence  of  such  a  strait,  however, 
was  still  suspected,  and  Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon  of  the  Reliance,  as  he  ran  down  the 
eastern  coast  in  an  open  whale  boat,  having  observed  that  a  heavy  swell  roiled  from 
the  westward,  was  satisfied  that  it  could  proceed  only  from  the  Great  Southern 
Ocean,  and  that  consequently  an  opening  must  afford  it  a  passage  from  one  side  of 
the  island  to  the  other.  The  discovery  of  this  strait  was  a  point  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  new  colony,  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Messrs.  Bass  and  Flinders  were 
therefore  sent  in  a  small  vessel  to  survey  that  part  of  the  short.  After  an  absence 
of  three  months,  they  returned  to  Port  Jackson  with  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  they  had  completely  circumnavigated,  and  thus 
realized  Mr.  Bass's  conjecture. 

Captain  Flinders  observes  in  reference  to  New  Holland,  that  Cook  "  had  reaped 
the  harvest  of  discovery,  but  the  gleanings  of  the  field  remained  to  be  gathered  ;" 
and  the  French  were  not  wholly  excluded  from  participating  in  these  after-fruits. 
Captain  Marion  had  touched  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1772,  and  Rear  Admiral 
DEntrecasteaux  having  been  sent,  in  1792,  with  the  La  Recherche  and  L'Esperance, 
in  search  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  he  explored  a  considerable  part  of  the  south 
coast  of  New  Holland  ;  but  the  most  important  discovery  he  made  was  that  of  an 
inlet  on  the  southern  shore  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  he  found  to  be  a  fine 
channel  running  about  30  miles  towards  the  north,  and  then  communicating  with 
Storm  Bay.  This  forms  a  noble  harbour  nearly  the  whole  length ;  and  Captain 
Flinders  considers  the  charts  of  these  ports  and  arms  of  the  sea,  drawn  by  the 
French  in  this  expedition,  as  "  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  maritime  surveying 
perhaps  ever  made  in  a  new  country."  In  1800,  Captain  Baudin  was  sent  out  by 
Buonaparte,  with  the  armed  vessels  La  Geographie  and  Le  Naturaliste,  ou  a  pro- 
fessed voyage  round  the  world,  but  with  particular  instructions  to  survey  every  part 
of  the  coast  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  land.  He,  however,  scarcely  ex- 
plored 50  leagues  in  which  he  had  not  been  anticipated  by  Captain  Flinders  and  other 
navigators.  His  voyage  was  the  means  rather  of  perplexing  than  facilitating  the 
progress  of  geography,  as  he  changed  the  names  of  almost  all  the  places  at  which 
he  touched,  for  those  of  men  who  had  been  raised  into  power  by  the  French 
Revolution. 

In  1801,  two  ships  were  prepared  for  completing  the  survey  of  the  whole  coast 
of  this  island,  and  the  command  given  to  Captain  Flinders,  who  was  directed  to 
explore  the  east  coast,  with  the  southern  shore,  from  Bass's  strait  to  King  George's 
harbour,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  the  north-west,  and  examine  the  bay  of  Car- 
pentaria. These  surveys  were  executed  with  great  ardour  and  success,  till  the  vessel 
employed  in  the  service  was  found  to  be  incapable  of  encountering  the  perils  of  so 
dangerous  a  navigation.  Captain  F.  then  procured  a  second,  but  this  was  soon 
wrecked  ;  when  having  obtained  a  third,  and  touched  at  the  French  Island  of  Mau- 
ritius, he  was  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner,  in  order,  as  was  supposed,  "  to  give 
time  for  the  previous  publication  of  the  voyage  of  M.  Baudin,  to  prepossess  the 
world,  that  it  was  to  the  French  nation  that  the  complete  discovery  and  examination 
of  the  south  coast  of  Australasia  was  due."  Captain  Flinders,  however,  ultimately 
triumphed,  and  after  a  cruel  captivity  of  seven  years,  he  arrived  in  England  in  1810, 
and  published  his  discoveries  in  1814,  accompanied  by  an  atlas  of  charts,  which  are 
excellent  specimens  of  maritime  surveying. 
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All  that  had  yet  been  done,  obviously  related  to  the  coast  alone,  and  furnished 
a  pretty  correct  sketch  of  the  outline  of  this  fifth  portion  of  the  globe.  The  two 
promontories  of  Cape  York  and  Cape  Arnheim,  on  the  north,  form  the  two  boun- 
daries of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  which  is  about  400  miles  wide  and  500  deep. 
Shark's  bay  on  the  west  coast,  where  Dampier  anchored  in  1699,  was  found  by  the 
French  expedition  to  penetrate  about  50  leagues  inland.  The  southern  coast  pre- 
sents the  three  openings  of  King  George's  sound,  Port  Philip,  and  Western  Port,  at 
me  second  of  which  a  British  settlement  was  formed  in  1804.  There  are  also  two 
remarkable  inlets,  one  of  which,  called  Buonaparte's  gulf  by  the  French,  and 
Spencer's  gulf  by  the  English,  is  48  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  extends  185  miles 
inland,  terminating  at  a  point  opposite  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The 
other  is  called  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  and  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  former. 
On  the  east  coast,  Botany  Bay  is  the  most  important  inlet,  while  Port  Jackson,  and 
Broken  Bay,  are  large  openings  a  little  further  north. 

Though  the  British  colony  of  New  South  Wales  was  established  in  1 788,  nothing 
of  the  interior  was  known  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  that  rise  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  Port  Jackson,  till  1S13,  when  Messrs.  Lawson,  Blaxland,  and  Wentworth, 
attempted  a  passage  across  this  formidable  barrier,  in  hopes  of  discovering  addi- 
tional pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  the  colony,  which  were  then  suffering  from  a  long 
continued  drought.  They  accomplished  the  undertaking,  and  advanced  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  westward,  and  their  report  of  the  country,  induced  Governor  Mac- 
quarie  to  send  Mr.  Evans  to  make  further  discoveries,  who  penetrated  in  the  same 
direction  about  100  miles,  through  a  fine,  open,  well-watered  country.  A  road  was, 
therefore,  immediately  commenced,  and  carried  over  the  mountains,  and  through  the 
whole  line  of  discovery,  which  was  completed  early  in  1815.  After  this  the  Governor 
undertook  a  personal  survey,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1815,  he  encamped  onBathurst's 
Plains,  near  the  termination  of  Mr.  Evans's  journey,  where  he  selected  a  place  for 
the  site  of  a  town  to  be  called  Bathurst.  The  adjoining  country  possesses  a  rich  and 
fertile  soil,  abundantly  watered  by  the  fine  river  Macquarie,  and  50,000  acres  of  land 
clear  of  timber,  are  within  ten  miles  of  the  city,  one  half  of  which  is  well  adapted 
for  cultivation.  Mr.  Evans  and  a  party,  furnished  with  a  month's  provisions,  were 
dispatched  to  explore  the  country  towards  the  south-west,  and  the  result  of  this  jour- 
ney led  to  more  extended  researches,  which  were  confided  to  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Oxley,  the  Surveyor  General  of  theColony.  Thechief  object  was  to  ascertain  the  course 
or  general  direction  of  the  Lachlan  River,  which  runs  west  from  Bathurst,  and  was 
thought  to  fall  into  the  sea,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island.  From  Mr.  Oxley's  re- 
port, whichis  dated  inAugust  1817,it  appears  that  hefound  its  termination  about  500 
miles  west  of  Sydney,  in  a  vast  expanse  of  marshes,  filled  with  reeds,  and  rendering 
all  further  progress  in  that  direction  impracticable.  Respecting  the  Lachlan,  Mr.  O. 
observes,  "  Perhaps  there  is  no  river,  the  history  of  which  is  known,  that  presents 
so  remarkable  a  termination  as  the  present,  its  course  in  a  straight  line  from  its 
source  to  its  termination,  exceeds  five  hundred  miles,  and  including  its  windings,  it 
may  fairly  be  calculated  to  run  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles,  during  all  which  pas- 
sage, through  such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  it  does  not  receive  a  single  stream,  in 
addition   to  what  it  derives  from  its  sources  in  the  eastern  mountains." 

The  same  party  then  bent  their  course  to  the  north,  in  search  of  the  River  Mac- 
quarie, which  they  found  pursuing  its  way  through  a  rich  and  picturesque  country. 
in  a  north-west  direction,  but  their  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  they  were 
obliged  to  hasten  their  return  to  Bathurst.  In  June,  1818,  Mr.  Oxley  set  off  again 
to  explore  the  course  of  the  Macquarie,  which  was  also  found  to  terminate  in 
extensive  marshes. 

Those  enterprising  travellers  then  turned  to  the  east,  and  traversed  above  . 
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miles  of  marshes,  bogs,  and  quick-sands,  when  they  came  to  a  fine  country, 
and  afterwards  to  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  they  perceived 
the  sea  was  only  about  fifty  miles  distant,  and  found  themselves  near  the  source  of  a 
large  river,  flowing  in  that  direction.  On  descending  the  mountains  they  followed 
the  course  of  the  stream,  which  they  called  Hastings,  till  it  terminated  in  an  inlet 
about  200  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson.  Hawktsbury  River  is  the  principal  one 
in  New  South  Wales.  It  runs  from  south  to  north  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
the  ocean,  till  meeting  with  a  collateral  branch  of  that  range,  it  bends  to  the  east, 
and  enters  Broken  Bay.  These  surveys  have  also  been  productive  of  much  clearer 
ideas  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  than  were  previously  enter- 
tained. Much  of  it  was  found  to  consist  of  bog  and  marsh,  while  in  other  parts, 
water  is  not  to  be  obtained  for  several  leagues.  The  mountains  are  high  and  pre- 
cipitous, the  forests  almost  impervious,  and  the  firm  ground  generally  overgrown 
with  fern  and  brushwood.  New  Holland,  therefore,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  explored, 
consists  of  high  land,  only  near  the  coast,  while  that  in  the  interior  is  flat  and 
marshy,  or  occupied  by  an  inland  sea.  The  country  between  Bathurst  and  the  marshes 
was  found  to  be  superior  to  that  previously  explored,  and  in  many  places  emus 
and  kangaroos  were  seen  in  great  numbers,  but  the  whole  was  very  thiidy  peopled. 
The  natives  that  were  seen,  resembled  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  but 
spoke  a  different  language,  and  were  better  clothed,  principally  in  kangaroo-skins, 
neatly  sewed  together  with  the  sinews  of  the  emu.  They  wore  the  fur  side  inwards, 
while  the  other  was  ingeniously  marked  with  various  devices,  among  which  the  cross 
appeared  to  be  the  most  prominent.  Their  subsistence  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
animals,  and  the  fish  of  the  rivers,  and  they  seemed  to  manifest  less  of  the  savage 
disposition  that  distinguishes  the  natives  near  the  eastern  shore.  The  interior  of  the 
immense  island,  therefore,  still  presents  a  wide  field  for  discovery.  A  remarkable 
sameness  in  all  the  productions  of  Nature  prevails  in  every  part  of  its  extensive 
coast,  while  difference  equally  striking  subsists  between  them  and  the  products  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Brotvn,  the  Naturalist  to  the  expedition,  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  the  vegetables  of  the  Terra  Australis,  in  his  geographical  and  systematic  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Flinders  Voyage.  Of  these,  he  enumerates  4200 
species,  including  a  variety  of  trees  adapted  to  every  useful  purpose,  and  others  which 
produce  gums  and  resins  of  medicinal  qualities.  Some  of  these  grow  to  an  amazing 
size,  as  he  observes  that  the  gum-tree,  or  "  Eucalyptus  globulus  of  Labillardiere, 
and  another  species  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  not  unfrequently 
obtain  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  girt  near  the  base  from  25  to  40  feet ;"  and  of 
this  magnificent  tree  there  are  fifty  species  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  Port 
Jackson.  Amid  this  variety,  the  most  extensive  genus,  Mr.  Brown  says,  is  the  leaf- 
less Acacia,  of  which  there  are  more  than  100  species,  and  this  with  the  Eucalyptus, 
"  if  taken  together,  and  considered  with  respect  to  the  mass  of  vegetable  matter  they 
contain,  calculated  from  the  size,  as  well  as  the  number  of  individuals,  are  perhaps 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  the  country."  The  nutmeg-tree  was  also  found 
on  the  northern  coast,  but  the  fruit  had  so  little  of  the  aromatic  flavour,  that  Mr.  B. 
gave  it  the  specific  name  of  insipida.  Were  a  judgment  to  be  formed  of  this  immense 
island,  from  the  appearance  of  the  coast,  it  would  be  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dreary  imaginable,  but  experience  has  proved  that  such  an  opinion  would  be  altoge- 
ther at  variance  with  the  truth. 

The  Animals  of  this  part  of  the  globe  are  peculiarly  its  own,  but  very  few  kinds 
have  yet  been  discovered.  Nearly  all  the  quadrupeds  are  of  the  kangaroo  or  oppos- 
sum  tribe,  having  their  hind  legs  very  long,  in  proportion  to  their  fore  legs,  and  a  bag 
under  the  bellies  of  the  females,  for  the  reception  of  their  young.     Of  these  it  has 
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been  said  there  are  at  least  fifty  distinct  species.  There  are  besides,  dogs  like  jackals, 
with  rats,  and  a  little  animal,  called  womat,  of  the  bear  kind.  These,  with  the 
bandicoot,  the  flying  fox,  and  the  flying  squirrel,  comprise  nearly  all  the  quadruped*! 
that  have  yet  been  found.  The  remarkable  affinity  of  Nature,  in  this  island,  induced 
Dr.  White  to  say  that  all  the  quadrupeds  resembled  the  oppossum,  all  the  fish  were 
like  sharks,  and  every  part  of  the  land,  with  all  the  trees,  and  all  the  grasses,  resem- 
ble each  other.  There  is  one  peculiar  animal,  however,  which  naturalists  have 
rejected  from  every  class,  and  which  is  a  quadruped  with  a  bill  of  a  duck.  The 
birds  are  scarcely  less  singular  than  the  beasts,  as  they  have  abundance  of  biack 
swans,  and  white  eagles.  Birds  of  Paradise,  cockatoos,  parrots,  and  parroquettes, 
are  innumerable.  The  mountain  eagle  is  also  a  magnificent  bird,  but  the  emu  is  the 
largest  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  many  of  them  stand  full  seven  feet  high.  There 
is  no  game  in  New  Holland,  as  the  hare,  pheasant,  and  partridge  are  wholly  unknown, 
but  there  are  wild-ducks,  widgeons,  teals,  quails,  pigeons,  plovers,  snipes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  small  birds  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country.  The  aquatic  birds 
likewise  present  great  diversity,  and  some  of  them  are  peculiar  to  Terra  Australis. 
One  of  the  most  numerous  is  the  sooty-petrel,  which  breeds  in  such  multitudes  in 
some  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  that  they  almost  darken 
the  air  by  their  flight.  Messrs.  Flinders  and  Bass  when  surveying  the  shore  in 
1798,  witnessed  immense  numbers  of  these  birds,  particularly  on  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  In  one  instance  they  say,  "  there  was  a  stream  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  yards 
in  depth,  and  of  300  yards  or  more  in  breadth,  the  birds  were  not  scattered,  but 
flying  as  compactly  as  a  free  movement  of  their  wings  would  allow,  and  during  a  full 
hour  and  a  half  this  stream  of  petrels  continued  to  pass  without  interruption,  at  a 
rate  little  inferior  to  the  swiftness  of  a  pigeon.  On  the  lowest  computation,  I  think 
the  number  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  hundred  millions." — The  rivers  and  seas 
abound  with  excellent  fish,  but  the  eel,  the  smelt,  mullet,  whiting,  mackarel,  sole, 
skate,  and  John  dory,  seem  to  be  the  only  kinds  known  in  England.  There  are  many 
poisonous  reptiles  in  New  Holland,  particularly  snakes,  of  winch  about  30  varieties 
are  found.  The  only  metal  that  has  yet  been  discovered  is  iron,  which  abounds  in 
most  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  some  places  purer  than  in  almost  any  other 
country.  Coals  of  an  excellent  quality  are  also  obtained,  with  abundance  of  slate, 
lime-stone,  and  granite,  though  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Jackson.  Free- 
stone is  frequently  met  with  between  the  blue  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  physical  geography  of  New  Holland,  as  far  as 
it  has  yet  been  developed,  a  more  particular  statement  is  required  for  the  British 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  on  its  eastern  shore.  This  was  first  established  in  1788, 
when  about  1030  persons  arrived  at  Botany  Bay,  which  had  been  previously  disco- 
vered by  Captain  Cook,  and  so  called  from  the  numerous  plants  found  on  its  shores. 
But  it  soon  became  necessary  for  them  to  remove  to  Port  Jackson,  about  five  miles 
further  north,  where  the  town  of  Sydney  was  immediately  founded  on  the  southern 
shore  of  that  beautiful  inlet.  The  convicts  were  employed  in  both  public  and  private 
works,  and  by  constant  accessions  of  such  as  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  supplies  of  stores  for  immediate  use,  as  well  as  importations  of 
domestic  animals,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  the  colony 
soon  assumed  a  prosperous  and  interesting  aspect.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  society,  the  preponderating  materials  of  which  were  of  the  dregs  of 
the  British  populace, — "  the  sweepings  of  jails,  hulks,  and  prisons,"  should  rise 
■moothly  into  a  flourishing  state.  Many,  whom  neither  punishment,  prosperity,  nor 
'lenity  could  reclaim,  still  impeded  the  advancement  of  the  colony,  till  they  became 
victims  oftheir  ungovernable  passions,  and  their  lives  were  again  forfeited  to  thewelfare 
©f  society.  Floods  and  tempests,  too,  occasioned  devastation  among  the  articles  of  sab- 
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sistencc,  and  increased  the  difficulties  of  an  infant  colony,  partly  dependent  upon 
external  supplies,  and  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  in  reference  to  the  parent 
country.  Notwithstanding-  these  disasters,  however,  the  settlement  continued  to 
gain  daily  strength. — Though  in  an  untried  region,  where  the  very  productions  of 
nature  were  altogether  different  from  those  of  Europe,  new  resources  constantly 
developed  theinselves,and  the  increase  of  population  and  prosperity  has  been  so  rapid, 
that  a  little  Britain  has  arisen  in  the  bosom  of  Australasia,  diffusing  its  knowledge, 
manners,  customs,  and  benevolence  over  these  remote  regions.  According  to  the 
official  enumeration  made  in  November,  1818,  the  whole  population  of  the  colony, 
including  Van  Diemen's  Land,  was  25,054.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  settlement 
amounted  to  3760.  These  consist  of  convicts,  with  the  civil  and  military  officers, 
aud  free  settlers,  the  number  of  which  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  By  a  cen- 
sus completed  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  it  appears  the  settlers 
had  increased  to  6372  individuals,  exclusively  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  and 
allowing  only  half  the  proportionate  increase  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
number  in  the  spring  of  1821  would  be  28,690,  and  of  the  whole  colony,about  35,000. 
In  1810,  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  at  Port  Jackson  were  only  10,454  persons. 

New  South  Wales  is  now  divided  into  the  four  districts  of  Sydney,  Parramatta, 
Ilawkesbury,  and  Newcastle,  at  each  of  which  a  town  has  been  built.  As  this  colony 
has  now  become  of  so  much  importance,  and  free  settlers  proceed  with  almost  every 
ship  that  leaves  our  shores  for  those  remote  regions,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  Mr. 
Went  wort  lis  detailed  account  of  its  Climate  and  Seasons,  more  particularly  as  it  is 
the  result  of  experience  in  his  native  land. 

"  The  climate  of  the  colony,  (he  observes,)  particularly  in  the  inland  districts, 
is  highly  salubrious,  although  the  heats  in  summer  are  sometimes  excessive,  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  rising  in  the  shade  to  ninety  and  even  to  a  hundred  degrees  and 
upwards,  of  Fahrenheit.  This,  however,  happens  only  during  the  hot  winds,  and  these 
do  not  prevail,  upon  an  average,  more  than  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  year.  The  mean 
heat  during  the  three  svmmer  months,  December,  January,  and  February,  is  about 
eighty  degrees  at  noon.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  degree  of  heat  that  would 
be  highly  oppressive  to  Europeans,  were  it  not  that  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  regularly 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  blows,  with  considerable  force,  from  the  N.  E 
till  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  succeeded  during  the  night  by 
the  land  breeze  from  the  mountains,  which  varies  from  W.  S.  W.  to  W.  In  very  hot 
days  the  sea-breeze  often  veers  round  to  the  north,  and  blows  a  gale.  In  this  case  it 
continues  with  great  violence,  frequently  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is  then  succeeded  not 
by  the  regular  land  breeze,  but  by  a  cold  southerly  squall.  The  hot  winds  blow  from 
the  N.  W.,  and  doubtless  imbibe  their  heat  from  the  immense  tract  of  country  which 
they  traverse.  While  they  prevail,  the  sea  and  land  breezes  entirely  cease.  They 
seldom,  however,  continue  for  more  than  two  days  at  a  time,  and  are  always  super- 
seded by  a  cold  southerly  gale,  generally  accompanied  with  rain.  The  thermometer 
then  sinks  sometimes  as  low  as  sixty  degrees,  and  a  variation  of  temperature  of  from 
30»  to  40°  takes  place  in  half  an  hour.  These  southerly  gales  usually  last  at  this 
season  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  give  way  to  the  regular  sea  and 
land  breezes. 

During  these  three  months,  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  very 
frequen  t,  and  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  which  take  place,  on  these  occasions,  tend  considera- 
bly to  refresh  the  country,  of  which  the  verdure,  in  all  but  low  and  moist  situations, 
entirely  disappears.  At  this  season  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  day  is  the  inter- 
val which  elapses  between  the  cessation  of  the  land  breeze  and  the  setting  in  of  the 
sea.  This  happens  generally  between  six  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the 
thermometer  is  upon  an  average  about  72°.  During  this  interval  the  sea  is  as  smooth 
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as  glass,  and  not  a  zephyr  is  found  to  disport  even  among  the  topmost  boughs  ui  the 
loftiest  trees. 

"The  three  autumn  months  are  March,  April,  and  May.  The  weather  in  March 
is  generally  very  unsettled.  This  month  in  fact  may  he  considered  as  the  rainy 
season,  and  has  been  more  fertile  in  floods  than  any  other  of  the  year.  The  thermo- 
meter varies  during  the  day  about  15°,  being  at  daylight  as  low  as  from  55°  to  60 ", 
and  at  noon  as  high  as  from  70°  to  75°.  The  sea  and  land  breezes  at  this  time  become 
very  feeble,  although  they  occasionally  prevail  during  the  whole  year.  The  usual 
winds  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  September,  are  from  S.  to  S.  W. 

"  The  weather  in  the  commencement  of  April  is  frequently  showery,  but  towards 
the  middle  it  gradually  becomes  more  settled,  and  towards  the  conclusion  perfectly 
clear  and  serene.  The  thermometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  varies  from  72 
to  74°  at  noon,  and  from  the  middle  to  the  end  gradually  declines  to  66°,  and  some- 
times to  60°.  In  the  mornings  it  is  as  low  as  52°,  and  fires  become  in  consequence 
general  throughout  the  colony. 

"  The  weather  in  the  month  of  May  is  frequently  delightful.  The  atmosphere  is 
perfectly  cloudless,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  become,  with  the  advance  of  the 
month,  more  chilly,  and  render  a  good  fire  a  highly  comfortable  and  cheering  guest. 
Even  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  most  violent  exercise  may  be  taken  without 
inconvenience.  The  thermometer  at  sun-rise  is  under  50°,  and  seldom  above  60°,  at 
noon. 

"  The  three  winter  months  are  June,  July,  and  August.  During  this  interval, 
the  mornings  and  evenings  are  very  chilly,  and  the  nights  excessively  cold. 
Hoar  frosts  are  frequent,  and  become  more  severe  the  further  you  advance  into  the 
interior.  Ice  half  an  inch  thick  is  found  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
coast.  Very  little  rain  falls  at  this  season,  but  the  dews  are  very  heavy  when  it  does 
not  freeze,  and  tend  considerably  to  preserve  the  young  crops  from  the  effects  of 
drought.  Fogs,  too,  are  frequent  and  dense  in  low  damp  situations,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  The  mean  temperature  at  daylight  is  from  40°  tfc>  50°,  and  at  noon  from 
55°  to  60°. 

"  The  spring  months  are  September,  October,  and  November.  In  the  beginning 
of  September  the  fogs  still  continue,  the  nights  are  cold,  but  the  days  clear  and  plea- 
sant. Towards  the  close  of  this  month,  the  cold  begins  very  sensibly  to  moderate. 
Light  showers  occasionally  prevail,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
thermometer  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  is  seldom  above  60°  at  noon, but  towards 
the  end  frequently  rises  to  70°. 

"  In  October  there  are  also  occasional  showers,  but  the  weather  upon  the  whole 
is  clear  and  pleasant.  The  days  gradually  become  warmer,  and  the  blighting  north- 
west winds  are  to  be  apprehended.  The  sea  and  land  breezes  again  re-assume  their 
full  sway.  The  thermometer  at  sun-rise  varies  from  60°  to  65°,  and  at  noon  is  fre- 
quently up  to  80°. 

"  In  November  the  weather  may  again  be  called  hot.  Dry  parching  winds  pre- 
vail as  the  month  advances,  and  squalls  of  thunder  and  lightning,  with  rain  or  hail. 
The  thermometer,  at  day-light,  is  seldom  under  65°,  and  frequently  at  noon  rises  to 
80°,  84°,  and  even  90°. 

"  Such  is  the  temperature  throughout  the  year  at  Port  Jackson.  In  the  inland 
districts,  to  the  eastward  of  the  mountains  the  thermometer  is  upon  an  average  5° 
lower  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  number  of  degrees  higher  at  noon  throughout 
die  winter  season,  but  during  the  summer  months  it  is  five  degrees  higher  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  On  the  mountains  themselves,  and  in  the  country  to  the  westward 
of  them,  the  climate,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  elevation,  is  much  more  tempe- 
rate.    Heavy  falls  of  snow  take  place  during  the  winter,  and  remain,  sometimes  for 
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many  days  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  hills,  but  in  the  vallies  the  snow  imme- 
diately dissolves.  The  frosts  too,  are  much  more  severe,  and  the  winters  are  of 
longer  duration.  All  the  seasons,  indeed,  are  more  distinctly  marked  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  mountains,  and  bear  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
ones  in  this  country. 

"  From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  state  of  the  weather  and  temperature, 
during  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  climate  of  the  colony 
is,  upon  the  whole,  highly  salubrious  and  delightful.  If  the  summers  are  occasionally 
a  little  too  hot  for  the  European  constitution,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  extreme 
heats  which  I  have  noticed  as  happening  during  the  north-west  winds,  are  but  of  short 
continuance,  and  that  the  sea  and  land  breezes,  which  prevail  at  this  season  in  an 
almost  uninterrupted  succession,  moderate  the  temperature  so  effectually,  that  even 
new  comers  are  not  incommoded  by  it,  and  the  old  residents  experience  no  inconve- 
nience from  it  whatever.  The  sea-breeze,  indeed,  is  not  so  sensibly  felt  in  the  interior 
as  on  the  coast,  by  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  forest  which  it  has  to  traverse  before 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  districts  can  receive  the  benefit  from  it.  This  circum- 
stance not  only  diminishes  its  force,  but  also  deprives  it,  in  a  great  measure,  of  that 
refreshing  coolness  which  it  imparts  when  inhaled  fresh  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 
The  heat,  consequently,  in  the  interior,  particularly  in  low  situations,  is  much  more 
intense  than  on  the  coast,  but  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  advantage  which,  in 
this  respect,  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  possess  over  the  inland  ones,  these 
latter  are,  from  the  same  causes  that  impede  the  approach  of  the  sea-breeze,  exempt 
from  the  sudden  and  violent  variations  of  temperature,  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
southerly  winds,  and  are,  without  doubt,  the  reason  why  pulmonic  affections  are  so 
much  more  prevalent  in  Sydney  than  in  the  interior.  The  hot  season,  however,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  year,  does  not,  as  will  have  been  per- 
ceived, continue  above  four  months.  The  remaining  eight  possess  a  temperature  so 
highly  moderate  and  congenial  to  the  human  constitution,  that  the  climate  of  this 
colony  would,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  justify  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
have  ventured  to  call  it,  the  Montpelier  of  the  world." 

This  colony  furnishes  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  sandy  heath,  and 
cold  clay,  to  the  fertile  loam,  and  the  deep  vegetable  mould.  Near  the  coast  the 
land  is,  in  general,  extremely  barren,  being  chiefly  composed  of  a  poor  sand  thickly 
interspersed  with  rocks,  producing  only  a  few  stunted  gums,  and  dwarf  brush-wood  ; 
but  these  flowery  shrubs  impart  beauty  and  variety  to  this  wild  heath.  Beyond  this 
dreary  waste,  which  girts  the  coast  for  five  or  six  miles  in  breadth,  the  country  sud- 
denly begins  to  improve.  A  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth  is  spread  over  a  substra- 
tum of  yellow  clay.  The  trees  of  the  forest  rise  to  a  majestic  height,  but  the  soil 
appears  unfavourable  to  the  humbler  vegetables,  and  for  a  belt  of  about  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  presents  few  advantages  to  the  agriculturist,  so  that  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
miles  from  the  shore,  the  colony  has  little  claim  to  fertility,  except  in  the  production 
of  some  peculiar  species  of  timber.  Having  passed  this  region,  the  country  begins  to 
improve,  the  forests  become  thinner,  and  different  kinds  of  trees  are  found.  The 
iron-barks,  yellow  gums,  and  forest  oaks,  give  place  to  stringy  barks,  blue  gums,  and 
box  trees.  Advancing  four  or  five  miles  further  towards  the  interior,  the  aspect  is 
altogether  changed.  An  indescribable  variety  of  hill  and  vales,  clothed  with  the  most 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  studded  with  flocks  and  herds,  at  length  show  it  to  be  the 
abode  of  civilized  man.  The  soil  becomes  a  rich  loam,  the  trees  decrease  both  in 
,  numbers  and  size,  and  the  same  fertility  reaches  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
I  vallies  and  plains  near  the  rivers  are  composed  of  a  deep  vegetable  mould  of  still 
greater  fertility,  and  on  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  soil  is,  in  general,  equal 
,  to  that  on  the  east  side  of  that  range. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  Agriculture  was  necessarily  the  first  care  of  the 
colonists.  Their  subsistence  demanded  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  rendered 
it  easily  practicable  ;  but  as  human  labour  alone  could  be  employed  during  the  first 
years  of  the  settlement,  its  progress  was  for  some  time  slow.  The  nature  of  the 
climate  was  to  be  learnt,  the  fitness  of  the  soil  for  the  production  of  European  grain 
and  fruits  was  to  be  tried,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  first  settlers  carried 
much  experience  with  them.  These  difficulties,  however,  have  now  been  overcome, 
and  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  all  grown,  but  the  first  two  are  princi- 
pally cultivated,  as  maize  is  found  so  much  more  productive,  than  either  oats  or 
barley.  Wheat  in  the  best  situations  yields  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  oats  and 
barley  about  50  bushels,  but  in  the  rich  flooded  lands  the  produce  of  maize  is  between 
80  and  100  bushels.  The  wheat  and  barley  grown  in  the  forest  lands  are  superior 
to  those  produced  in  the  lower  situations,  but  the  crops  are  less.  All  the  vegetables  of 
this  country  thrive  in  the  colony,  some  of  them  in  greater  perfection  than  in  England, 
but  a  few  have  degenerated.  The  cauliflower,  brocoli,  and  the  several  varieties  of 
the  pea  are  in  the  former  class,  while  the  bean  and  the  potatoe  are  included  among 
the  latter.  Most  of  the  finest  European  fruits  are  cultivated  in  the  colony  with  great 
success.  Peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  oranges,  grapes,  pears,  plums,  figs,  pome- 
granates, raspberries,  strawberries,  and  melons  of  all  sorts,  attain  the  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  open  air,  and  the  pine-apple  is  matured  by  the  use  of  the  common 
forcing  glass.  The  climate,  however,  is  too  warm  for  the  apple,  gooseberry,  and 
currant,  for  notwithstanding  the  trees  bear  well,  the  fruit  is  inferior  to  that  produced 
ia  this  country.  Most  of  them  will  doubtless  thrive  well  on  the  west  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  where  the  temperature  is  less  than  at  Port  Jackson.  But  of  all  these 
fruits,  the  peach  is  the  most  abundant  and  useful.  "  The  different  varieties  which 
have  been  already  introduced,  (says  Mr.  Wentworth)  succeed  one  another  in  unin- 
terrupted succession  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  latter  end  of  March,  thus 
filling  up  an  interval  of  nearly  four  months,  and  affording  a  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious article  of  food  during  one-third  of  the  year.  This  fruit  grows  spontaneously 
in  every  situation,  on  the  richest  soils,  as  on  the  most  barren,  and  its  growth  is  so 
rapid,  that  if  you  plant  a  stone,  it  will  in  three  years  afterwards  bear  an  abundant  crop 
of  fruit.  Peaches  are,  inconsequence,  so  plentiful  throughout  the  colony,  that  they 
are  every  where  given  as  food  to  hogs,  and  when  thrown  into  heaps,  and  allowed  to 
undergo  a  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  are  found  to  fatten  them  very  rapidly.  Cider 
is  also  made  in  great  quantities  from  this  fruit,  and  when  of  sufficient  age,  affords 
a  very  pleasant  and  wholesome  beverage." 

Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  have  multiplied  greatly  since  their  first  intro- 
duction, and  are  now  become  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  colony.  The  Merinos 
have  been  tried,  and  prosper  so  well  that  their  wool  is  not  only  very  fine,  but  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  export.  The  following  extract  of  the  ground  in  cultivation, 
and  the  quantity  of  stock  in  the  colony,  is  from  an  official  account  taken  at  the  gene- 
ral muster  in  October  and  November,  1818,  viz. 

Acres. 

Ground  Cleared.      Total  held.        Horses  Horned  Cattle.  ,1  Sheep.  Hogs. 

The  Crown     .. ..  209  ..  3,234  ..  1,455  ►.       

Sydney    7,130     ..      90,306     ..  980  ..  10,369  ..  8,060  ..  1,973 

Paramatta 13,302|..      78,736     ..  745  ..  10,429  ..  33,673  ..  3,960 

Windsor 17,903     ..      39,873*..  1024  ..  7,334  ..  14,756  ..  12,997 

Liverpool    5,500*  ..      55,634f  ..  487  ..  8,334  ..  14,813  ..  3,561 

Newcastle 17     ..          300     ..  6  ..  194  ..  607  ..  142 

Total  43,853  264,850J     '  3441  40,894  73,364  23,633 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  stock  in  this  colony  will  be  obvious  by  referring  to  the 
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numbers  in  1800.  The  horses  were  then  163,  the  highest  number  for  the  first  twelve 
vears  of  the  settlement,  the  horned  cattle  were  1044,  and  sheep  61 '24.  These,  when 
compared  with  the  results  above  given,  show  an  increase  beyond  all  ordinary  com- 
putation, but  it  would  appear  still  more  surprising  if  the  immense  numbers  that  were 
slaughtered  during  the  same  period  could  be  added. 

Sydney  is  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  stands  about  seven  miles  from 
the  heads  of  Port  Jackson,  principally  on  two  hilly  necks  of  land,  and  the  inter- 
vening valley,  which  together  form  what  is  called  Sydney  Cove.  The  western  part 
of  the  town,  comprising  a  small  peninsula,  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
which  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  largest  ships  to  come  close  to  the  rocks. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  is  rude  and  irregular,  for,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
colony,  no  attention  was  paid  to  laying  out  the  streets,and  every  one  was  consequently 
left  to  build  according  to  his  own  caprice  or  convenience.  Of  late,  however,  the  streets 
have  been  laid  out  by  the  Government  Surveyor,  and  each  individual  being  obliged 
to  build  in  the  line  thus  prescribed,  the  new  parts  of  the  town  are,  therefore,  much 
more  uniform  than  the  old.  Sydney  covers  a  large  space  of  ground,  and  at  first  sight 
indicates  a  much  greater  population  than  it  contains.  This  arises  from  a  space  of 
ground  being  assigned  to  every  dwelling,  and  the  houses  seldom  being  more  than 
one  story  high.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  lately  been  stated  at  about  7000, 
though  a  town  covering  the  same  space  in  this  country  would  contain  three  times 
that  number.  There  are,  however,  several  public  buildings,  and  some  private  houses 
that  are  handsome  structures.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  public  stores,  the  general 
hospital,  and  the  barracks.  A  market  has  recently  been  opened,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  all  kinds  of  provisions.  There  is  also  a  bank  called  "  the  bank  of  New  South 
Wales,"  which  was  established  in  1817,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
colony.  The  town  contains  two  free  schools,  and  several  other  benevolent  institutions. 
The  harbour  of  Port  Jackson  is  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  in  size  and  safety.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden  for  about  seven  miles  above  the  town,  and  about 
fifteen  from  its  entrance.  It  has  nearly  a  hundred  coves,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
containing  all  the  shipping  in  the  world. 

Parramatta\s  situated  above  the  head  of  Port  "Jackson  harbour,  and  is  built 
along  a  small  stream  that  falls  into  the  river  which  terminates  in  that  arm  of  the 
sea.  Its  distance  from  Sydney  is  about  twelve  miles  by  land,  and  eighteen  by  water, 
but  for  the  last  six  or  seven  miles,  the  river  can  only  be  navigated  by  boats.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  a  single  street,  about  a  mile  long,  and  is  much  inferior 
to  Sydney  in  point  of  building,  though  it  contains  several  good  houses.  These,  with 
the  church,  the  government  house,  the  new  orphan  house,  and  some  gentlemen's  seats 
situated  on  the  surrounding  eminences,  give  it  a  respectable  appearance.  There  are 
likewise  two  good  inns,  where  every  kind  of  accommodation  is  to  be  obtaiued.  The 
population  consists  principally  of  inferior  traders,  publicans,  artificers,  and  labourers, 
and,  including  the  soldiers  stationed  there,  may  be  estimated  at  about  1200  indivi- 
duals. Benevolence,  too,  has  taken  up  her  residence  there,  and  one  of  the  institutions 
that  first  claims  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist,  is  the  school  that  was  established 
a  few  years  since  for  the  instruction  of  the  aborigines.  It  lately  contained  nearly  20 
children  of  the  natives  who  had  been  voluntarily  placed  there  by  their  parents,  and 
whose  progress  in  their  studies  was  found  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  European 
children  of  the  same  age. 

Windsor  is  thirty-five  miles  from  Sydney,  and  stands  near  the  confluence  of  the 
South  Creek,  with  the  river  Hawkesbury.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  a  little  above  the 
river,  and  the  houses  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  at  Parramatta,many  of  them  being 
constructed  of  wood.  The  public  buildings  are  the  church,  the  government  house, 
the  hospital,  barracks,  court-house,  and  jail.     There  is  also  a  noble  inn.     The  prin- 
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cipal  people  are  free  settlers,  who  have  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  remainder 
are  artificers,  small  traders  and  publicans,  the  whole  amounting  to  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred. The  Hawkesbury  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  about  400  tons  burden,  four  miles 
above  the  town,  and  for  ships  of  the  line  thence  to  the  sea.  The  course  of  the  river 
is  so  winding,  that  by  it  Windsor  is  not  less  than  140  miles  from  the  sea,  though  in 
a  direct  line  it  does  not  exceed  forty.  A  few  miles  above  the  town,  the  Hawkesbury 
is  called  the  Napean  river,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  shoals,  is  navigable 
for  boats  much  further. 

Liverpool  stands  on  the  banks  of  George's  river,  about  18  miles  west  of  Sydney, 
and  a  short  distance  south  of  Parramatta.  It  was  founded  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
the  populationis  composed  of  the  same  elements  asthat  of  Richmond  and  Parramatta. 
The  river  on  which  it  stands  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty  or  thirty  tons  burden, 
and  falls  into  the  upper  part  of  Botany  Bay,  from  which  the  town  is  only  distant 
about  ten  miles. 

Newcastle  is  the  capital  of  the  Coal  River  district,  and  is  situated  about  sixty 
miles  north  of  Port  Jackson.  Its  population  comprises  about  fiOO  individuals,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  free  settlers,  and  about  fifty  soldiers,  is  wholly  composed 
of  incorrigible  offenders,  who  have  either  been  sent  thither  by  the  colonial  magis- 
trates, or  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  who  work  in  chains  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set. 
They  are  employed  in  burning  lime,  and  procuring  coals  and  timber,  both  for  the  use 
of  the  government  works,  and  individuals  to  whom  they  are  supplied  at  fixed  pi'ices. 
The  mines  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  the  coals  appear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  hill,  and  are  dug  by  merely  driving  horizontal  galleries  into  the  moun- 
tain, which  serve  at  once  to  draw  off  the  water,  and  wheel  away  the  coals.  In  this 
manner  any  quantity  may  be  obtained.  They  are  sold  by  government  at  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  ton  for  consumption  in  the  colony,  and  five  shillings  for  exportation. 
The  timber  procured  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  chiefly  cedar  and  rose-wood,  but 
the  former  is  now  only  found  at  a  considerable  distance  up  the  stream,  whence  it  is 
floated  down  in  rafts. 

England  has  not  in  general  been  inattentive  to  the  establishment  of  her  own 
mode  of  government,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit, in  the  various  possessions 
she  has  gradually  obtained  by  colonization,  conquest,  or  cession.  Institutions  have 
almost  every  where  sprung  up,  which  are  obviously  scion's  from  the  parent  stock. 
But  when  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  was  established,  the  nature  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  which  it  was  composed  was  such  as  to  render  a  different  form  of  authority 
absolutely  necessary,  for  securing  the  very  existence  of  the  settlement.  The  majority 
of  the  settlers  were  such  as  wei-e  under  the  sentence  of  the  Law,  and  were  for  their 
crimes,  suffering  either  a  temporary  or  a  total  suspension  of  the  civil  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and,  consequently,  could  not  exercise  any  of  the  functions  of  freemen  which  the 
forms  of  government  of  the  other  colonies  require.  The  mode  adopted  was,  therefore, 
the  military  principle  of  an  uncontrouled  Governor-in-chief.  This  form  it  has  yet 
been  thought  necessary  to  retain,  and  though  the  number  of  free  settlers  has  greatly 
increased,  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  "  possesses  neither  a  council,  a  house  of 
assembly,  nor  even  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury."  The  governor  is,  in  consequence, 
scarcely  less  than  absolute,  for  though  he  may  be  ultimately  made  accountable  to  the 
sovereign,  and  the  laws  of  Britain,  for  any  flagrant  misconduct  in  the  discharge  of 
his  high  office,  the  retribution  must  besought  in  this  country,  sixteen  thousand  miles 
from  the  place  where  the  injustice  or  oppression  was  committed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  when  the  colony  was  first  formed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  it  consisted  exclusively  of  cimvicts, 
and,  notwithstanding  many  free  settlers  of  the  highest  respectability  have  since 
become  residents,  the  number  of  the  former  class,  annually  imported,  must  still  con- 
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tinue  to  infuse  the  leaven  of  immorality  into  the  very  elements  of  society.  The 
number  of  convicts  sent  from  this  countryto  New  South  Wales  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  colony,  to  the  31st  of  January  1818,  was  13,070  males,  and  2987  females, 
otal  16,057.  Since  that  time  about  10,000  have  been  added.  The  average  expendi- 
ure  of  the  colony  for  the  four  years,  from  1814  to  1817  inclusive,  according  to  the 
official  reports,  was  £213,887.  14s.  10^d,  a  small  proportion  of  which  was  raised  in 
the  colony. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  and  shall,  there- 
fore, only  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  the  interesting  account  of  them  by  Mr. 
Collins. 

"  The  natives  about  Botany  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  and  Broken  Bay,  were  found 
living  in  that  state  of  nature  which  must  have  been  common  to  all  men  previous  to 
their  being  united  into  society.  Very  few  men  or  women  among  them  could  be  said 
to  be  tall,  and  still  fewer  well  made.  The  colour  of  these  people  is  not  in  all  cases 
the  same  ;  some  have  been  seen  who,  even  when  cleansed  from  the  smoke  and  filth 
which  were  to  be  found  on  their  persons,  were  nearly  as  black  as  the  African  negro, 
while  others  have  exhibited  only  a  copper  or  Malay  colour.  The  hair  is  generally 
black,  but  sometimes  of  a  reddish  cast.  The  features  of  many  of  these  people  were 
far  from  unpleasing,  particularly  of  the  women  ;  in  general,  the  black  bushy  beards 
of  the  men,  and  the  bone  or  reed  which  they  thrust  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
nose,  tended  to  give  them  a  disgusting  appearance ;  but,  in  the  women,  that  feminine 
delicacy  which  is  to  be  found  among  white  people,  was  to  be  traced  upon  their  sable 
cheeks.  Those  who  live  upon  the  sea-coast  depend  entirely  on  fish  for  their  subsis- 
tence, while  the  few  who  dwell  in  the  woods,  subsist  on  such  animals  as  they  can 
catch.  Their  habitations  are  as  rude  as  imagination  can  conceive.  The  hut  of  the 
woodman  is  made  of  the  bark  of  a  single  tree,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  placed  on  its 
two  ends  on  the  ground,  affording  shelter  to  only  one  miserable  tenant.  These  they 
never  carry  about  with  them.  On  the  sea  coast  the  hufs  were  larger,  formed  of  pieces 
of  bark  from  several  trees  put  together  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  with  an  entrance,  and 
large  enough  to  hold  six  or  seven  people.  Their  fire  was  always  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hut,  rather  within  than  without,  and  the  interior  was  in  general  the  most  nasty 
smoke-dried  place  that  can  be  conceived.  Besides  these  bark  huts,  they  made  use 
of  excavations  in  the  rock.  In  their  huts  and  their  caves,  they  lie  down  indiscrimi- 
nately, men,  women,  and  children,  together;  and  appear  to  possess  under  them  much 
the  same  enjoyment  as  may  be  supposed  to  be  found  by  the  brute  beast  in  his  den, 
shelter  from  the  weather;  and, if  notdisturbedbyexternalenemies,thecomfort  of  sleep." 

Nearly  all  these  natives  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  mimicry,  stupid  and  indif- 
ferent as  they  appear  in  every  other  respect.  The  singularities  of  the  colonists 
are  represented  by  them  with  so  much  correctness  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  original.  "  But  this,  (says  Mr.  Tumhull)  is  the  sum  total  of  their  acquisitions 
from  European  intercourse.  In  every  other  respect  they  appear  incapable  of  any 
improvement  or  even  change.  They  are  still  as  unprotected  as  ever  against  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather,and  the  vicissitudes  of  plenty,and  absolute  famine,  the  natural 
attendants  on  a  savage  life.  In  their  persons  they  are  meagre  to  a  proverb,  their 
skins  are  scarified  in  every  part,  and  their  faces  besmeared  with  shell-lime  and  red 
gum,  their  hair  is  matted  like  a  mop,  and  ornamented  as  they  call  it  with  shark's 
teeth,  and  a  piece  of  wood,  like  a  skewer,  is  fixed  in  the  cartilages  of  the  nose.  In 
a  word,  they  compose  altogether  the  most  loathsome  and  disgusting  tribe  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe." 

"  Their  principal  subsistence  is  drawn  from  the  sea  and  rivers,  the  grand  store- 
house of  nature  in  all  the  lands  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  ;  and  were  it  not  for  this 
plenteous  magazine,  the  natives  of  these  lands  must  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  When 
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a  dead  whale  is  cast  on  shore,  they  live  sumptuously,  flocking  to  it  in  great  numbers 
and  seldom  leaving  it  till  the  bones  are  well  picked.  Their  substitute  for  bread  is  a 
species  of  root  something  resembling  the  fern,  it  is  roasted  and  pounded  between 
two  stones,  and  being  thus  mixed  with  fish,  &c.  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  their 
food."  Several  of  the  children,  however,  who  have  been  placed  under  European 
instruction,  have  shown  an  ability  to  receive  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge. 

These  people  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  personal  courage.  In  their  conflicts 
with  each  other  they  use  spears  and  shields,  and  often  display  the  most  determined 
bravery.  Their  shields  are  only  made  of  bark,  and  their  spears  are  thrown  with  such 
force,  as  frequently  to  pierce  them.  When  a  person  is  killed  either  in  one  of  their 
pitched  battles,  or  in  one  of  the  hasty  quarrels  that  often  arise  among  them,  the  sur- 
vivor is  obliged  to  stand  on  his  defence  for  a  certain  number  of  spears  to  be  thrown 
at  him  by  the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  deceased.  If  he  survive  the  matter  ends, 
but  if  he  be  killed  his  antagonist  must  submit  to  the  same  ordeal.  Like  most  other 
savages  their  sight  and  hearing  are  so  quick,  that  they  can  distinguish  objects  that 
would  totally  escape  an  European  ;  they  are  also  such  sure  marksmen  that  with 
their  spears  they  will  bring  down  a  bird  not  larger  than  a  pigeon,  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  yards.  "  Their  canoes,  composed  of  the  bark  of  trees  tied  together  in  small 
splinters,  are  the  most  miserable  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  they  are  usually  half 
fidl  of  water,  and  nothing  but  the  natural  buoyancy  of  the  materials,  could  prevent 
them  from  sinking.  In  this  crazy  craft  a  whole  family  may  frequently  be  seen  fishing, 
a  fire  of  ember  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  and  the  fish  they  catch 
are  thus  dressed,  or  rather  half  warmed,  at  the  same  instant,  in  which  they  are  taken." 

They  are  wholly  without  any  form  of  government,  or  any  person  or  family, 
whom  they  consider  as  king  or  chief.  The  only  superiority  among  them  arises  from 
personal  strength  and  courage.  They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead,  and  in  both 
cases  they  commit  the  arms  and  utensils  of  the  deceased  to  the  grave,  or  the  pile, 
and  even  the  very  name  of  the  person  is  said  never  afterwards  to  be  mentioned. 


As  the  accession  of  convicts  has  hitherto  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  yearly  in- 
crease of  population,  we  shall  subjoin  an  account  of  the  number  of  ships  that  have 
sailed  from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  a  recent  period  of  ten 
years,  as  ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  19th  April,  1821. 
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2.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  island,  upon  which  the  Dutch  conferred  this  appellation,  is  situated  on  the 
south  of  New  Holland,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  Bass'  Strait.  It  extends  from  about 
40°  42'  to  43°  43'of  south  latitude,  and  from  145°  30',  to  148°  22'  of  east  longitude. 
It,  therefore,  exceeds  200  miles  in  length,  and  is  about  150  in  breadth.  From  a  census 
taken  in  the  spring  of  1821,  the  whole  population  was  found  to  be  6372  persons,  exclu- 
sively of  the  civil  and  military  officers.  Though  the  Dutch  had  the  honour  of  the 
discovery,  the  interior  has  been  chiefly  explored  by  the  English.  The  aspect  of  this 
country  from  the  sea  is  far  less  repulsive  than  that  of  New  Holland,  and  many  patches 
of  fertile  land  extend  to  the  very  borders  of  the  ocean.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  island  is  mountainous,  but  it  abounds  in  fine  streams,  and  is  almost  every  where 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Several  of  the  elevated  districts 
contain  lakes  whence  some  of  its  principal  rivers  flow,  of  which  the  Derwent,  Huon, 
and  Tamar  are  the  chief.  Few  islands  possess  more  convenient  harbours  than  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the  Derwent,  Port  Davy,  Macquarie's, 
Harbour,  Port  Dalrymple,  and  Oyster  Bay.  The  first  is  on  the  southern  side  the 
second  and  third  on  the  western  coast,  the  others  east  and  north. 

In  climate  and  productions,  there  is  little  difference  between  Van  Diemen's  Land 
and  New  South  Wales,  except  that  the  former  being  situated  in  a  higher  latitude  is 
more  temperate  and  congenial  to  Europeans  than  the  latter.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  and,  in  general,  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  settlements  in  the  two  islands  may  at  all  times  be  esti- 
mated at  eight  or  ten  degrees.  The  dissimilarity  in  the  vegetables  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  minor  productions,  as  nearly  all  the  cultivated  plants  are  the  same  in  both. 
The  trees  do  not,  however,  exactly  agree.  Van  Diemen's  Land  wants  the  cedar  and 
the  rose  wood,  but  it  has  good  substitutes  in  the  black  wood  and  Huon  pine,  which 
is  equally  remarkable  for  its  size,  odoriferous  scent,  and  great  durability.  The  apple, 
gooseberry,  and  currant  also  arrive  at  much  greater  perfection  in  the  smaller  island. 
In  the  Animal  kingdom,  it  has  not  the  native  dog,  but  it  possesses  an  animal  of  the 
panther  kind,  which,  like  it,  commits  great  ravages  among  the  flocks.  The  feathered 
tribe  scarcely  presents  a  variety,  except  in  the  wattle  bird,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a  snipe,  and  is  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  on  the  southern  side  of  the  strait  that 
divides  the  two  countries.  The  reptiles  and  insects  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
venomous  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  in  New  Holland.  Agriculture  is  pursued  with 
great  ardour,  and  many  free  settlers  have  lately  fixed  themselves  in  this  island.  The 
cultivated  land  yields  more  abundant  crops  than  the  other  part  of  the  colony,  and 
the  stock  has  multiplied  in  equal  proportion,  as  it  lately  contained  28,838  cattle, 
182,468  sheep,  421  horses,  and  10,683  acres  of  land  under  culture.  The  principal 
mineral  productions  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  iron,  copper,  alum,  coals,  slate,  lime- 
stone, asbestos,  and  basaltes,  all  of  which  except  copper  are  plentiful. 

Hobart  Toivn  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent,  about  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  It  stands  on  the  south-west  part,  and  at 
the  top  of  Sullivan's  Cove.  The  town  was  founded  about  seventeen  years  since,  and 
was  at  first  merely  comprised  of  a  few  wooden  huts,  placed  upon  two  hills  between 
which  there  is  a  fine  stream  of  excellent  water,  issuing  from  Table  Mountain,  which 
rises  on  the  west  of  the  town  to  the  height  of  about  six  thousand  feet.  The  summit 
is  covered  with  >now  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  year.  Great  improvements  have 
lately  taken  place  in  this  town.  Most  of  the  wooden  cottages  have  now  been  con- 
verted into  substantial  buildings,  and  the  whole  laid  out  in  regular  streets.  Several 
of  the  houses  are  two  stories  high,  and  not  deficient  in  architectural  taste.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  a  government-house,  a  handsome  church,  commodious 
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military  barracks,  a  strong  jail,  a  well-constructed  hospital,  and  a  roomy  barrack  for 
convicts.  When  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  lately  visited  Hobart  Town,  the 
number  of  houses  was  421,  and  the  population  comprised  more  than  2700  persons 
Several  corn-mills  have  been  erected  on  the  stream  which  passes  through  the  town, 
and  a  pier  is  building  in  Sullivan's  Cove,  for  the  convenience  of  ships  trading  to  that 
port,  and  which  will  render  it  one  of  the  safest  anchorages  in  the  world,  while  the 
enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  promises  to  raise  the  town  to  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  flourishing  places  in  Australasia. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  river,  the  one  called  D'Entrecasteaux's  channel, 
ami  the  other  Storm  Bay,  which  are  divided  by  Pitt's  Island.  Following  the  former 
inlet,  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  Hobart's  town  is  thirty-seven  miles.  The  whole  is 
a  perfect  harbour  from  one  to  eight  miles  wide,  with  from  four  to  thirty  fathoms 
water.  The  river  itself  has  three  fathoms  for  seven  miles  above  the  town ;  and 
constitutes  a  harbour  of  more  than  forty  miles  long,  which  affords  excellent  anchor- 
age throughout.  Whales  ascend  the  Derwent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
are  frequently  killed  within  sight  of  the  town. 

Port  Dalrymple,  which  was  discovered  by  Captain  Flinders  in  1798,  is  a  deep 
inlet  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  George  Toion  has  lately  been  founded  at 
York  Cove,  nearthe  entrance  of  this  inlet,  and  appears  to  be  rapidly  rising  into  conse- 
quence. The  principal  buildings  that  have  been  completed  of  a  public  nature  are 
the  Commandant's  house,  quarters  for  the  civil  and  military  officers,  a  commodious 
Parsonage-house,  a  jail,  and  a  guard-house,  with  a  temporary  chapel,  and  a  store- 
house. The  town  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  being  seated  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  which  admits  ships  of  large  burden,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Bass'  strait. 
The  vicinity,  too,  is  beautiful,  and  the  supply  of  water  abundant. 

At  the  top  of  the  inlet,  or  rather  on  the  river  Tamar,  that  falls  into  it,  stands 
the  town  of  Launceston,  to  which  vessels  of  150  tons  burden  can  ascend,  but  the 
Commandant,  and  some  of  the  other  public  officers,  have  removed  from  Launceston 
to  the  more  convenient  situation  of  George-town.  Governor  Macquarie,  in  his  late 
journey,  however,  ordered  several  public  buildings  to  be  erected.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place  there  is  abundance  of  excellent  iron  ore.  Whole  mountains  are 
composed  of  it,  and  so  remarkably  rich  as  to  yield  70  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  The 
distance  between  George-town  and  Launceston,  is  about  thirty-four  miles,  and  a 
road  proceeds  thence  to  Hobart-town,  which  is  120  miles  further  south.  In  this  line 
of  road  the  governor  lately  marked  out  the  sites  of  four  towns,  which  are  to  be  called 
Perth,  Campbell-town,  Oatlands,  and  Brighton,  and  will  form  convenient  stations 
between  the  two  principal  places  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the 
island. 

The  Commerce  carried  on  by  these  southern  settlers  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
maintained  at  Port  Jackson.  Neither  of  them  have  any  staple  commodity  to  give 
in  exchange  for  the  various  foreign  articles  they  require,  and  are,  therefore,  obliged 
to  depend  principally  upon  the  money  spent  by  government  for  procuring  them.  The 
revenue  raised  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  has  been  estimated  at  j?5000. 

In  reference  to  the  natives  of  this  Island,  Mr.  Wentworth  says,  "  The  aborigines 
of  this  country  are,  if  possible,  still  more  barbarous  and  uncivilized  than  those  of 
New  Holland.  They  subsist  entirely  by  hunting,  and  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  art  of  fishing.  Even  the  rude  bark  canoe  which  their  neighbours  possess,  is 
quite  unknown  to  them,  and  whenever  they  want  to  pass  any  sheet  of  water,  they  are 
compelled  to  construct  a  rude  raft  for  the  occasion.  Their  arms  and  hunting  imple- 
ments also  indicate  an  inferior  degree  of  civilization.  The  womera,  or  throwing 
stick,  which  enables  the  natives  of  Port  Jackson  to  cast  their  spears  with  such  ama- 
zing force  and  precision,  is  not  used  by  them.     Their  spears,  too,  instead  of  being 
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made  with  the  bulrush,  and  only  pointed  with  bard  wood,  are  composed  entirely  of 
it,  and  are  consequently  more  ponderous.  In  using  them  they  grasp  the  centre,  but 
they  neither  throw  them  so  far,  nor  so  dexterously  as  the  natives  of  the  parent  colony. 
This  circumstance  is  the  more  fortunate,  as  they  maintain  the  most  rancorous  and 
inflexible  hatred  and  hostility  towards  the  colonists.  This  deep-rooted  enmity, 
however,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  the  ferocious  nature  of  these  savages,  as  from 
the  inconsiderate  and  unpardonable  conduct  of  our  countrymen,  shortly  after  the 
foundation  of  the  settlement  on  the  river  Derwent." 

3.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea. 

This  large  island  is  not  only  the  next  to  New  Holland  in  magnitude,  but  was 
discovered  prior  to  any  other  land  in  the  Australian  sea.  It  is  only  separated  by 
Torres  Strait  from  the  northern  part  of  the  latter  island,  and  lies  opposite  the  gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  When  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  about  1526,  were  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  the  Spice  Islands,  a  Portuguese  Captain,  Don  Jorge  de  Meneses, 
in  his  voyage  from  the  coast  of  Malacca  to  the  Moluccas,  was  driven  upon  the  shores 
of  Papua.  The  word  signifies  black,  and  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  that  country 
on  account  of  the  blackness  of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
it  is  derived  from  Pau-pau,  a  term  which  the  brown  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago use  to  designate  all  people  that  have  black  skins.  Meneses  anchored  in  a  bay 
on  the  northern  coast,  till  the  monsoon  changed,  and  then  sailed  to  the  Moluccas. 
The  next  European  who  fell  in  with  this  island  appears  to  have  been  the  Spanish 
Captain  Alvarez  de  Saavedra,  who  touched  at  the  coast  in  1528,  and  from  an  idea 
that  the  country  contained  gold,  he  called  it  Ida  del  oi-o  ;  but  the  resemblance  of  the 
natives  to  those  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  induced  the  Spaniards  to  change  the  name 
to  New  Guinea.  Saavedra  sailed  again  to  New  Spain  in  1529,  and  coasted  along 
the  shores  of  New  Guinea  for  nearly  500  leagues.  Other  discoveries  were  made  on 
this  coast  in  1537  and  1545,  but  it  was  not  till  1606,  that  Torres  made  the  east 
coast  of  Papua,  and  sailed  westward  for  about  300  leagues.  After  doubling  the  eas- 
tern part,  and  running  along  the  shore,  he  saw  the  northern  part  of  New  Holland, 
and  passed  through  the  strait,  to  which  Dalrymple  afterwards  gave  his  name. 
Schouten  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea  in  1616,  and  Dampier  in  1699. 
Bougainville  and  D'Entrecasteaux  both  saw  the  island,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  particular  discoveries.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  first  voyage  in  1770,  fell  in  with 
the  coast  of  this  island,  about  6|°  of  south  latitude,  but  as  he  found  the  natives  very 
hostile  he  did  not  bring  his  ship  to  an  anchor.  Captain  Torres  also  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Dory,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Papua,  in  1775,  and  obtained  some  infor- 
mation, relative  to  these  savages.  But  all  that  both  these  and  other  navigators  have 
yet  collected  relates  only  to  a  few  parts  of  the  coast,  and  it  still  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  it  is  one  continued  body  of  land,  deeply  intersected  by  inlets  of  the 
sea,  or  a  group  of  separate  islands,  divided  by  narrow  channels.  If  a  single  island, 
it  consists  of  a  number  of  peninsulas,  extending  through  a  space  of  about  1400  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  150.  From  the  coast,  the  land  rises  gradually  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  but  no  remarkable  mountains  are  to  te  seen  from  the  sea.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  nearly  the  whole  is  covered  with  wood,  principally  composed  of 
trees  of  a  large  growth.  The  cocoa-nut,  with  two  species  of  the  bread  fruit,  the  pine-apple, 
and  plantain,  are  found  there.  The  nutmeg-tree  also  grows  wild,  and  all  who  have 
visited  it,  describe  Papua  as  a  noble  island,  and  suppose  it  to  contain  all  the  vege- 
tables common  to  the  groups  on  the  west  of  it.  The  only  quadrupeds  that  are  known  in 
Papua  are  dogs,  rats,  and  wild  hogs,  and  it  has  been  said  that  eastward  of  Gilolo,  no 
horned  animals  of  any  kind  are  to  be  found.  The  hogs  range  through  the  woods,  and 
are  killed  by  the  natives  with  bows,  arrows,  and  spears,  and  constitute  a  material  article 
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of  their  subsistence.  The  country  abounds  with  birds  of  great  variety  ana  beauty, 
among  which  are  the  birds  of  Paradise  that  were  once  thought  to  have  no  legs,  but 
to  be  always  on  the  wing,  and  were  called  passaros  da  sol,  birds  of  the  sun.  They 
migrate  in  large  flocks,  at  certain  seasons,  to  the  Islands  of  Arroo,  and  others  on  the 
west  and  north-west  of  New  Guinea,  whence  they  are  brought  to  Europe.  The  great 
crowned  pigeon,  with  parrots,  loories,  and  various  other  kinds,  are  also  common. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  Papua  were  supposed  to  have  so  great  a  resemblance 
to  the  blacks  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  as  to  cause  their  country  to  be  called  by 
the  same  name,  a  closer  examination  has  shown  that  they  are  physically  distinct. 
This  difference  we  have  already  pointed  out  at  page  385.  Most  of  these  people  still 
continue  in  their  original  state  of  nudity  and  barbarity,  destitute  of  houses  or  clothing, 
and  subsisting  upon  the  precarious  spoils  of  the  chase,  or  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  forests.  They  are  evidently  an  inferior  race  to  the  African  Negro,  though 
some  have  been  seen  of  a  stout  and  robust  appearance.  The  natives,  called  Hora- 
foras, who  inhabit  the  interior,  are  said  to  have  the  hair  long  and  straight,  but  all 
those  that  have  been  seen  on  the  coast  have  it  short  and  frizzled,  and  in  the  north- 
west part  of  the  island,  where  Europeans  have  had  the  most  intercourse,  they  wear 
it  brushed  out  from  the  head  horizontally,  sometimes  to  the  breadth  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  occasionally  adorned  with  feathers.  This,  however,  shows  that  it  is  much 
longer  than  the  hair  of  the  African  Negro,  as  no  art  could  make  the  latter  project 
so  far  from  the  head.  The  only  clothing  of  the  men,  where  any  is  worn,  is  a  kind 
of  thin  stuff,  obtained  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  a  long  piece  of  which  is  bound 
round  the  waist,  tied  before,  and  one  end  passed  between  the  thighs,  and  fastened 
behind.  The  women  wear  a  piece  of  Surat  cloth  in  the  same  manner.  The  boys 
and  girls  go  entirely  naked.  They  are  fond  of  glass  and  china  beads  of  the  gayest 
colours,  which  both  sexes  wear  about  their  wrists,  but  the  females  alone  suspend 
them  from  the  left  ear.  As  among  all  savages,  the  women  lead  a  most  laborious 
life,  for  eveiy  species  of  toil  which  their  subsistence  requires  falls  upon  them.  The 
tribes  of  the  interior  practise  some  kind  of  cultivation,  as  they  generally  supply  the 
people  on  the  coast  with  vegetable  products  in  exchange  for  axes,  knives,  and  other 
kinds  of  coarse  cutlery,  which  the  latter  purchase  from  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  from 
whom  they  also  obtain  the  pieces  of  blue  cloth  worn  by  the  females.  The  Chinese  barter 
these  articles  for  missay-bark,  slaves,  ambergris,  sea-slug,  tortoise-shell,  small  pearls, 
black  and  red  loories,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  other  kinds.  The  Horaforas  are  said 
sometimes  to  live  in  trees,  which  they  climb  by  cutting  notches  in  the  bark.  On  the 
north-west  coast,  the  natives  erect  their  huts  upon  a  sort  of  stage  over  the  sea.  To 
construct  these,  they  drive  two  rows  of  posts  into  the  sand,  so  that  the  tops  of  them 
may  be  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  On  these  a  platform  is 
made,  communicating  with  the  shore  just  above  high-water  mark,  and  near  the 
extremity  their  huts  are  built.  One  of  these  stages  contains  many  families,  who  live 
in  huts  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  common  hall,  having  a  duor  or  opening  at  each 
end.  Their  houses  have  no  chimnies,  and  as  the  different  families  prepare  their  own 
food,  the  smoke  issues  through  the  chinks  of  the  roof,  which  makes  the  whole 
building  seem  as  if  on  fire.  The  natives  of  the  coast  are  supposed  to  have  adopted 
this  singular  manner  of  erecting  their  dwellings,  that  they  may  have  the  means  of 
escaping  either  by  sea  or  land,  should  the  inmates  be  surprised  by  the  Horaforas. 
Their  canoes  are  always  drawn  upon  the  platform,  ready  to  be  launched  when  occa- 
sion may  require.  A  mat  or  two,  with  a  few  earthen  pots,  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  domestic  utensils.  The  knowledge  already  obtained  of  the  Papuas  is  sufficient 
to  show  their  savage  propensities,  and  affords  Tittle  encouragement  to  form  a  closer 
connexion. 

New  Guinea  is  surrounded  with  numerous  islands,  all  exhibiting   the  same  ler- 
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tile  appearance,  and  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  people,  except  a  group  on  the 
north-west  near  the  equator,  which  are  possessed  by  the  Mahomedan  Malays,  with 
whom  both  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  have  long  kept  up  a  commercial  intercourse. 

4.  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland. 

These  Islands  form  a  group  separated  by  a  strait  from  the  north-east  of  New 
Guinea,  and  containing  two  large  islands  surrounded  by  several  smaller  ones.  They 
are  not,  however,  sufficiently  known  to  enable  geographers  to  lay  them  down  with 
accuracy,  nor  even  to  determine  the  number  of  Isles  included  in  the  group.  New  Bri- 
tain is  a  long  narrow  island  stretching  from  east  to  west.  An  arm  of  the  sea  divides 
New  Ireland  from  its  northern  shores.  Another  island,  oft' the  north-west  extremity 
of  New  Ireland,  has  been  called  New  Hanover,  and  the  group  appears  to  extend  from 
about  2°  30'  to  6°  of  south  latitude,  and  from  149°  to  153°  of  east  longitude.  The 
whole  surface  has  been  supposed  to  include  about  10,000  square  geographical  miles, 
but  no  approximation  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  made. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  these  islands  were  partially  seen  bySchou- 
ten,  in  1016,  as  he  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of  New  Ireland,  which  was  also 
coasted  by  Tasman,  in  1042  Dampier,  however,  first  ascertained  that  New  Britain 
was  an  island,  by  passing  through  the  strait  which  separates  it  from  New  Guinea,  and 
which  has  since  been  called  by  his  name.  He  anchored  in  Port  Montagu  in  this 
island,  and  speaks  of  its  woody  hills,  its  fertile  vallies,  and  delightful  rivulets.  The 
inhabitants  he  saw,  resembled  the  Papuas,  and  were  extremely  dexterous  in  the 
management  of  their  canoes.  He  also  anchored  in  a  bay  in  New  Ireland,  which 
he  supposed  to  have  been  a  part  of  New  Britain,  but  Carteret,  in  1727,  passed 
through  the  strait  which  divides  them,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  George's 
Channel.  The  Admiralty  Islands,  which  lie  north-west  of  New  Britain,  had  before 
been  seen  by  Schouten.  This  latter  island  also  laid  in  the  track  of  Roggewein  in  1722, 
and  of  Bougainville  in  1768. 

Some  of  the  islands  of  this  group  are  volcanic,  for  when  they  were  seen  by  the 
French  expedition,  in  1793,  one  of  them  discharged  volumes  of  smoke,  and  torrents 
of  lava  run  into  the  sea.  Parts  of  the  coast  appeared  pleasant,  but  others  were  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  thick  forests,  filled  with  pigeons,  and  various  other  birds. 
They  all  appear  to  be  thinly  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  are  black  with  woolly  heads. 
They  always  manifested  a  decided  hostility  to  the  navigators  that  have  approached 
their  shores,  and  were  armed  with  spears,  headed  with  flint.  They  had  not  the  flat 
noses  and  the  thick  lips  of  the  Negroes,  but  those  which  Carteret  saw  had  their  faces 
marked  with  white  stripes,  and  their  hair  and  beards  covered  with  white  powder. 
Their  canoes  are  long  and  narrow,  and  are  made  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a 
singletree.  One  of  them  measured  90  feet  in  length.  Groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
skirted  all  the  low  parts  of  the  coast,  and  Labillardiere  says  that  New  Ireland 
produces  nutmegs,  and  mentions  a  new  species  of  palm  which. is  108  feet  in  height 
with  a  stem  of  solid  timber.  The  Admiralty  Islands  form  a  group  on  the  north- 
west of  New  Ireland.  The  central  one  is  pretty  large,  and  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  while  the  hills  are  cultivated  to  the  very  summits.  Among  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  numerous  habitations  were  seen,  and  the  people  have  evidently 
attained  a  much  higher  point  of  civilization  than  their  southern  neighbours.  The 
central  island  is  surrounded  by  about  thirty  low  flat  islets  of  coral  reefs  in  almost 
every  stage  of  their  formation.  The  people  are  not  so  black  as  the  inhabitants  oi 
New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  and  their  countenances  have  a  much  greater  likeness 
to  Europeans.  When  Captain  Carteret  saw  them,  their  hair  was  curly,  and  smeared 
with  oil  and  red  ochre,  with  which  their  bodies  were  likewise  painted.  The  women 
wear  a  piece  of  cloth  round  their  waists,  but  the  men  only  suspend  a  shell  in  front 
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Near  these  there  are  also  some  other  small  isles  that  resemhle  them  in  appearance 
and  fertility,  but  as  we  approach  the  equator,  the  natives  gradually  assume  a  lighter 
colour,  and  longer  hair,  till  they  entirely  lose  the  Negro  character,  and  soften  into 
that  of  the  Malay,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

5.  Solomon's  Islands. 

This  group  appears  to  be  situated  between  five  and  twelve  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  and  155  and  160  degrees  of  east  longitude,  but  its  precise  limits  have 
not  been  correctly  fixed.  These  islands  lie  south-east  of  New  Britain.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  large.  The  honour  of  their  disco- 
very is  clue  to  the  Spaniards,  and  they  were  among  the  first  that  they  disclosed  in  the 
Terra  Australis.  Captain  Mendana,  ia  1567,  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  Peru 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  from  Callao,  and  anchored  in  a  bay  in  the  island  of 
Santa  Ysabel,  one  of  this  group,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Porto  de  la 
Estrella.  Here  he  built  a  vessel  for  prosecuting  further  discoveries,  and  made  known 
several  large  islands  in  the  adjacent  seas.  To  most  of  these  he  gave  particular  names, 
as  Galera,  Buonavista,  Florida,  San  German,  Guadalcanar,  San  Cristoval,  and  some 
others.  Guadalcanar  was  the  most  important  from  its  having  a  good  port,  which 
he  called  De  la  Cruz.  Mendana  took  possession  of  these  islands  in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  monarch, and  when  the  account  of  his  voyage  was  published,  he  gave  them  the. 
appellation  of  Solomon's  Islands,  that  the  Spaniards,  thinking  them  the  islands  whence 
Solomon  fetched  the  gold  for  adorning  the  temple,  might  be  induced  to  go  and  settle 
there.  Mendana  also  made  a  second  voyage  for  the  further  discovery  of  this  group, 
but  returned  without  being  able  to  find  it,  which  caused  it  to  be  observed,  that  what 
he  found  in  his  first  voyage,  he  lost  in  his  second.  He  however  fell  in  with  the  large 
island  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  situated  at  the  east  of  Solomon's  Archipelago,  for 
which  he  gave  up  the  search  when  he  was  within  forty  leagues  of  St.  Christoval's. 
Nothing  further  was  known  relative  to  this  group,  till  Carteret  fell  in  with  it  in 
1767;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  they  were  completely  lost  for  two  centuries  after 
their  first  discovery.  Bougainville  and  Surville  visited  them  during  the  two  following 
years,  and  Lieutenant  Shortland,  of  the  British  navy,  was  also  there  in  1788,  but  very 
little  information  has  been  gained  respecting  them,  since  that  published  in  i\rz 
account  of  Mendana's  first  voyage,  as  French  and  English  navigators  merely  changed 
their  names. 

The  Spaniards  affirm  that  Ysabel,  Guadalcanar,  San  Christoval,  and  an  island 
called  New  Georgia,  by  Lieutenant  Shortland,  are  large  islands.  The  extent  of  the 
first  seems  to  be  uncertain.  Guadalcanar  is  about  seventy  miles  long,  Georgia  is  still 
larger,  and  St.  Christoval's  is  not  less  than  sixty  miles  in  length.  Most  kinds  of  tro- 
pical vegetables  flourish  in  this  group.  Lnxuriant  forests,  too,  cover  part  of  its 
surface,  in  which  wild  hogs  are  very  numerous.  Birds  of  all  kinds  are  common,  and 
most  of  the  islands  are  infested  with  snakes  and  insects.  The  natives  do  not  appear 
to  be  ail  of  the  same  race,  as  some  of  them  are  perfectly  black,  while  others  are  cop- 
per  coloured.  The  former  have  short  woolly  hair,  soft 'to  the  touch,  but  the  latter 
have  black  hair,  which  they  cut  short,  and  powder  with  lime.  Some  of  them  tattoo 
their  bodies,  and  paint  a  white  line  over  their  eyebrows,  which  is  also  done  by  the 
women. 

They  wear  rings  in  their  ears,  as  well  as  suspend  them  from  their  noses.  Both 
sexes  go  naked,  except  a  scanty  girdle  round  their  waists.  They  are  a  warlike  people, 
and  have  shown  a  treacherous  disposition  in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Their 
arms  are  bows,  arrows,  spears,  anil  clubs,  and  they  use  shields  of  wicker  work;  and 
their  mode  of  pointingarrows  with  fish  bones,  renders  them  dangerous  weapons.  Their 
canoes  are  neatly  constructed  of  different  Dieces  joined  together,  totally  unlike  those 
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of  most  savage  nations.  They  are  raised  at  the  ends,  and  ornamented.  One  of  then 
was  measured,  which  was  fifty-six  feet  long,  and  .'H  broad,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
they  sometimes  make  voyages  of  ten  or  twelve  days  with  them.  They  are  often 
at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  islands,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
each  other.  Nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  learnt  relative  either  to  their  form  of 
government,  their  religion,  or  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs.  In  some  of  these 
islands  the  natives  brought  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  poultry,  and  several  other  things 
to  barter  with  European  ships  that  have  touched  there,  while  in  a  few  they  met  them 
in  hostile  array,  and  opposed  their  landing  till  repelled  by  the  effect  of  fire-arms. 

6.  New  Hebrides. 

The  New  Hebrides  are  situated  south-east  of  Solomon's  Islands,  and  extend 
from  14^°  to  20°  of  latitude.  Some  of  the  Islands  are  of  a  considerable  size.  They 
were  discovered  in  160(5  by  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  who  sailed  in  company  with 
Luis  de  Torres  from  Lima,  to  form  a  settlement  on  Santa  Cruz,  and  thence  to  proceed 
in  search  of  the  Terra  Austrulis,  or  southern  continent.  This  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  voyages  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  subsequently  to  that  of 
Magellan.  In  April,  1(500,  Quiros  discovered  a  large  island,  which  he  called  Santa 
Maria,  and  from  which  he  saw  another  so  large  that  he  sailed  for  it,  and  soon 
anchored  in  a  fine  bay,  capable  of  containing  1000  ships.  This  they  called  San 
Felipe  y  Santiago.  Quiros  now  concluded  he  had  discovered  the  long  sought  con- 
tinent,  and  upon  this  supposition  he  named  it  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo.  Two 
considerable  rivers  fall  into  the  bay  ;  one  of  which  was  named  Jordan,  and  the 
other  St.  Salvador.  The  surrounding  country  was  beautiful,  and  is  thus  described 
in  an  account  of  the  voyage,  as  inserted  in  Dr.  Burney's  Discoveries  in  the  South 
Sea. — "  The  banks  of  the  rivers  were  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers  and  plants, 
particularly  orange-flowers  and  sweet  basil,  the  perfumes  of  which  were  wafted  to 
the  ships  by  the  morning  and  evening  breezes  ;  and  at  the  early  dawn  was  heard 
from  the  neighbouring  woods  the  mixed  melody  of  various  kinds  of  birds,  some  in 
appearance  like  nightingales,  blackbirds,  larks,  and  goldfinches.  All  the  parts  of 
the  country  in  front  of  the  sea  were  beautifully  varied  with  fertile  vallies,  plains, 
winding  rivers,  and  groves,  which  extend  to  the  sides  of  the  green  mountains." 

Anxious  to  make  this  terrestrial  paradise  their  own,  the  Spaniards  landed  in 
great  numbers,  about  whom  the  islanders  collected  in  crowds,  made  them  presents, 
and  were  desirous  that  they  should  return  to  their  ships.  As  their  wish  was  not 
complied  with  by  their  intruders,  one  of  the  chiefs  drew  a  line  on  the  ground  with 
the  end  of  his  bow,  and  signified  to  the  Spanish  commander,  that  they  must  not  pass 
it.  Torres,  however,  to  show  his  contempt  of  being  restrained  by  barbarians  imme- 
diately stept  over  it.  A  battle  was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  chief  was  killed, 
and  the  remainder  fled  into  the  woods  ;  but  the  very  conquest  proved  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  never  could  induce  the  natives  to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with 
them  ;  and  when  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  over,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  island.  So  anxious  was 
Quiros  that  a  Spanish  colony  should  be  established  here,  that  after  his  return  to 
Spain  he  presented  numerous  memorials  to  the  king  on  the  subject.  "  In  these 
memorials,  he  enumerates  the  many  valuable  productions  of  this  supposed  southern 
continent,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  sugar-canes,  yams,  batatas,  oranges,  limes,  papaws, 
pumpkins,  almonds,  nutmegs,  mace,  ginger,  and  pepper,  in  great  quantities,  woods 
for  '  building  any  number  of  ships.'  The  animals  are  hogs,  goats,  and  dogs,  fowls, 
and  a  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  birds,  various  good  fish,  and  pearl  oysters.  The 
climate  is  described  as  so  fine,  and  such  a  freshness  in  the  air,  that  neither  by  labour, 
exposure  to  the  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dews,  nor  intemperance,  did  any  of  the  sailors  fall 
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sick,  and  among  the  natives  many  aged  people  were  seen.  They  wear  a  covering 
round  the  middle.  Torres  says  they  are  all  black  and  naked.  They  are  described 
by  Quiros  as  corpulent  and  strong,  cleanly,  cheerful,  sensible,  and  grateful ;  then- 
houses  stood  on  the  ground,  and  not  on  poles,  and  were  built  of  wood,  and  thatched. 
They  weave  nets,  and  make  earthen  vessels,  have  plantations  inclosed  with  palisades, 
construct  vessels  which  navigate  to  distant  countries,  and  have  places  appropriated 
for  burying  the  dead." 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  in  consequence  of  these  representations,  any 
Spanish  colony  was  sent  out,  and  the  discovery  was  lost  to  the  world  till  Bougain- 
ville re-discovered  the  group  in  1768.  He  did  little  more  than  prove,  that  the  land 
which  the  Spaniards  had  supposed  to  form  a  large  continent,  was  divided  by  a  num- 
ber of  channels  into  separate  islands,  which  he  called  the  Great  Cyclades.  Captain 
Cook  revisited  them  in  1774,  and  as  in  other  instances,  greatly  improved  our  know- 
ledge of  them.  He  denominated  them  the  New  Hebrides,  a  name  which  has  ever 
since  been  preserved  in  all  the  best  charts.  According  to  this  survey,  Tierra  del 
Espiritu  Santo  is  the  largest  of  the  Archipelago.  The  other  principal  islands  are  St. 
Bartholomew,  Mallicolo,  the  Isle  of  Lepers,  Aurora,  Whitsuntide,  Ambrym,  Apee, 
Paoom,  Sandwich,  Montagu,  Tanna,  and  several  others.  Most  of  these  appeared  to 
possess  a  fertile  soil,  as  vegetables  were  every  where  abundant,  and  the  hills  were 
covered  with  woods  to  their  summits.  Trees  of  150  feet  high  were  seen.  Figs,  nut- 
megs, oranges,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  the  bread  fruit,  and  sugar  cane,  were  common. 
Quiros  mentions  goats  among  the  quadrupeds,  but  later  navigators  found  only  rats 
and  hogs.  Birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage  are  numerous,  and  among  others 
that  species  of  pigeon  which  feeds  on  the  nutmeg,  and  disseminates  the  real  plant 
over  the  Spice  Islands. 

This  group  is  inhabited  by  different  races  of  people.  In  some  of  them,  they  are 
well  shaped,  and  have  agreeable  features,  in  others  they  are  completely  the  reverse. 
Those  most  particularly  described  by  Captain  Cook,  are  the  natives  of  Tanna  and 
Mallicolo,  but  they  differ  remarkably  from  each  other,  both  in  personal  appearance 
and  language.  In  the  former  they  have  dark  curly  hair,  but  not  black,  without  any 
thing  of  the  Negro  character  in  their  features,  which  are  regular  and  agreeable.  They 
are  slender  and  active,  and  were  found  to  be  civil,  hospitable,  and  kind,  but  their 
jealousy  of  their  visitors  seeing  the  interior  of  the  island,  could  only  be  surpassed 
in  China  or  Japan.  The  plantations  were  fenced,  and  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner, 
and  consisted  of  sugar-canes,  yams,  plantains,  bread-fruit  trees,  &c.  The  yams  grow 
to  a  great  size,  and  are  of  a  superior  quality.  One  of  them  weighed  5Glbs.,  the  whole 
of  which  was  good.  They  had  also  pigs  and  poultry,  and  their  principal  beverage 
was  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  mixed  with  water.  The  men  wear  a  wrapper  round 
the  waist,  and  the  women  a  short  petticoat  reaching  to  their  knees.  Both  these  are 
made  of  the  filaments  of  the  plantain-tree.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  lances, 
darts,  and  clubs.  The  canoes  were  constructed  of  separate  pieces  sewed  together, 
and  navigated  with  paddles  and  sails. 

Captain  Cook  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Mallicolo,  an  "  ape  like  nation,"  and  con- 
siders them  the  most  ugly,  ill-proportioned,  people  he  ever  met  with,  and  different 
from  all  others.  They  are  diminutive  in  stature,  dark  coloured,  with  black,  short, 
curly  hair,  but  not  so  woolly  as  that  of  the  Negroes.  Their  heads  are  long,  their 
faces  flat,  and  their  countenances  like  a  monkey,  while  a  belt  drawn  tight  round 
their  middles  makes  them  look  like  large  ants.  The  women  were  little  superior  to 
the  men.  Their  houses  were  low  and  covered  with  palm  thatch,  and  both  sexes  dress 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Tanna. 
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7.  New  Caledonia. 

This  is  a  large  island  situated  about  eighty  leagues  south-west  of  the  forme: 
rt roup,  and  lies  between  20  and  22 |  degrees  of  south  latitude.  It  stretches  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  is  nearly  250  miles  long  and  fifty  broad.  It  presents 
an  almost  continued  chain  of  barren  mountains,  intersected  by  pleasant  rallies. 
Nearly  all  parts  of  the  shore  are  surrounded  by  rocks,  which  render  it  difficult  of 
access.  European  vessels  generally  resort  to  the  harbour  of  Uolade,  on  the  north- 
west coast.  This  indeed  is  the  only  part  of  the  island  of  which  any  tolerable  survey 
has  been  made.  The  land  has  been  thought  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  New 
South  Wales,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  many  of  the  productions  are  the  same, 
though  much  less  abundant.  The  soil  issounproductive  in  some  places  that  vegetables 
are  scarce,  bread  fruit  is  seldom  seen,  cocoa-nut  trees  are  small  and  thinly  dispersed, 
while  plantains  and  sugar-canes  are  far  from  being  plentiful.  Yarns,  potatoes,  and 
other  roots  are  grown,  besides  figs, oranges,  and  ginger.  They  have  plantations  of  most 
of  these  vegetables,  but  in  general  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  unfavourable  to 
the  support  of  a  large  population.  Turtle  and  fish  abound  on  the  shore,  but  some 
kinds  of  the  latter  are  poisonous,  and  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  ship's  crew  when 
Captain  Cook  touched  there  in  1774. 

The  people  of  New  Caledonia  are  nearly  of  the  same  complexion  as  the  natives 
of  Tanna.  and  appear  to  be  a  mixed  race  between  them  and  the  people  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  or  perhaps  between  those  of  Tanna  and  New  Zealand.  Captain 
Cook  found  them  afl'able  and  honest,  and  the  women  more  chaste  than  in  most  of 
the  other  islands.  They  wore  a  petticoat  made  of  the  filaments  of  the  plantain,  "  at 
least  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  but  not  an  inch  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  designed."  Those  worn  by  the  married  women  were  black,  and  by  the  unmar- 
ried white.  The  upper  parts  of  their  bodies  were  tattooed.  Both  men  and  women 
have  good  features,  and  agreeable  countenances,  and  some  of  the  men  were  more 
than  six  feet  high.  Those  that  live  among  the  hills,  appear  meagre  and  famished. 
Their  hair  is  black  and  woolly,  and  frizzled  out  like  a  large  mop.  Most  of  the  men 
pull  out  their  beards.  The  women  crop  their  hair  and  have  frequently  a  ferocious 
look.  Their  houses  are  like  bee-hives,  with  conical  roofs,  and  are  entered  by  a 
hole  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  in  at.  These  are  composed  of  a  few 
sticks  and  reeds,  covered  with  dried  grass.  They  boil  their  roots  and  fish  in 
earthen  jars,  and  make  their  fishing  nets  and  the  sails  of  their  canoes  with 
the  fibres  of  the  plantain.  The  canoes  themselves  are  composed  of  two  hollowed 
trees,  joined  together  by  a  platform.  The  disposition  of  these  people  is  gene- 
rally dull  and  silent,  and  they  seldom  manifest  that  curiosity,  which  is  usually 
visible  in  savages.  Their  language  is  harsh  and  guttural,  and  neither  civil  nor  reli- 
gious authority  was  observed  among  them,  but  they  seemed  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  rnde 
independence. 

Scarcity  of  food  appears  to  be  one  of  their  greatest  evils,  and  to  appease  the 
cravings  of  appetite,  they  sometimes  bind  tight  ligatures  round  their  bodies,  and 
swallow  large  lumps  of  an  unctuous  kind  of  earth.  They  are  cannibals  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  the  want  of  provisions  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  cause  for 
their  going  to  war,  that  they  may  devour  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  enemies. 
Their  arms  consist  chiefly  of  spears  and  slings,  which  are  used  with  such  effect  that 
the  stones  slung  from  them  frequently  produce  severe  wounds*  Great  pains  are 
taken  to  give  their  weapons  a  high  polish.  When  Captain  Cook  visited  this  island, 
in  his  second  voyage  round  the  world,  he  thought  the  population  amounted  to  50,000 
individuals,  but  when  the  French  touched  at  the  opposite  end  of  it,  in  1792,  they 
concluded  that  they  had  either  been  much  over- rated,  or  that  some  dreadful  cala- 
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mity  had  greatly  thinned  their  numbers.  Instead  of  finding  them  friendly,  honest, 
and  inoffensive,  as  Captain  Cook  had  done,  they  represent  them  as  the  very  reverse,' 
and  though  both  situation  and  circumstances  might  have  produced  a  difference  be- 
tween the  distant  parts  of  the  island,  the  facts  stated  in  their  own  account  seem  to 
prove  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  to  be  too  highly  coloured. 

8.  New  Zealand. 

Although  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  geographically  belong  to  Australasia, 
their  physical  features,  and  the  language  of  the  natives,  would  class  them  with  the 
Polynesian  groups.  They  consist  of  two  small  islands  with  some  islets,  lying  between 
34°  and  48°  of  south  latitude,  that  is  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  southern  part  of 
New  Holland,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  about  20°  further  east.  In  the  language 
of  the  natives,  the  northern  island  is  called  Eaheinomawe,  and  is  about  400  geo<>ra- 
phical  miles  long  and  90  broad.  The  southern  island  is  called  Tavaipoenammoo.  Its 
length  is  nearly  450  miles,  and  its  medial  breadth  95.  The  former  has  in  most 
places  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  covered  with  trees,  many  of  which  grow  to 
a  great  size.  Several  parts  of  these  islands  are  watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  it  is  literally  a  wilderness,  in  which  the  efforts  of 
man  are  scarcely  perceptible.  The  trees  grow  to  such  a  size,  in  this  favoured  climate, 
that  many  of  them  are  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  ninety  feet  high,  without  a 
bianch.  Some  of  them  resemble  the  spruce-fir,  and  are  supposed  to  be  large  enough 
for  the  main-mast  of  a  fifty-gun  ship.  Most  of  the  hills  on  the  northern  island  are 
covered  with  forests,  and  the  plains  watered  with  pure  streams.  In  the  southern 
island,  the  mountains  are  very  high,  and  one  of  them,  which  is  seen  at  sea,  resembles 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  has  been  estimated  at  14,000  feet  in  elevation.  It  appears 
to  be  clad  in  perpetual  snow,  for  when  seen  in  January,  the  midsummer  of  these 
latitudes,  its  winter  covering  had  not  dissolved.  Great  part  of  this  island  is  an 
assemblage  of  mountains,  intermixed  with  fertile  vallies.  Both  in  appearance  and  tem- 
perature, New  Zealand  may  be  considered  as  the  Britain  of  Australasia.  During 
February,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  66°,  not  fall  lower  than  48°,  in 
June.  Mi. eh  of  the  western  coast  is  bleak  and  inhospitable,  and  in  this  respect 
there  is  a  great  analogy  between  them  and  many  other  districts  in  these  southern 
latitudes.  The  difference  between  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Southern  Africa,  New 
Holland,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  also  very  obvious. 

New  Zealand  was  first  known  to  Abel  Jansen  Tasman  in  1642,  who  fell  in 
with  it  on  the  13th  of  December,  in  a  yoyage  of  discovery  from  Mauritius.  He 
gave  it  the  name  of  Stateu  Land,  in  honour  of  the  States  General,  from  a  supposi- 
tion that  it  might  possibly  join  to  Staten  Island,  on  the  east  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
This  supposed  connexion  involved  in  it  the  notion  of  the  Southern  Continent,  but 
the  expedition  of  a  Dutch  ship  to  Chili,  the  following  year,  excluded  the  idea  of 
a  union  between  them,  and  the  name  of  the  late  discovery  was  therefore  changed 
into  New  Zealand.  The  crews  of  Tasman's  vessels  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  ferocious  character  of  these  islanders,  for  they  approached  the  ships  in 
their  large  double  canoes,  and  attacked  the  men  that  were  passing  in  the  boat  from 
one  ship  to  another.  Three  of  the  Dutch  sailors  were  killed,  and  one  mortally  wounded 
in  this  conflict.  As  they  could  not  obtain  either  water  or  refreshments  they  weighed 
anchor,  and  were  followed  by  more  than  20  of  the  native  boats,  many  of  them  filled 
with  people  ;  but  the  ships  fired  upon  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return. 

From  this  period  it  does  not  appear  that  New  Zealand  was  the  object  of  Euro- 
pean research  for  127  years,  when  Captain  Surville  put  into  a  bay  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island,  in  1769,  which  he  called  Lauriston  Bay.     In  October  of  the 
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eame  year,  Captain  Cook,  in  the  Endeavour,  fell  in  with  the  southern  island,  the 
elevated  peak  of  which  serves  as  a  land  mark.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Terra  Australis,  but  his  subsequent  discoveries,  which  included  the  circumna- 
vigation of  New  Zealand,  soon  dissipated  these  ideas.  In  1772,  Captains  Marion 
du  Fresne  and  Crozet  put  into  a  bay  of  these  islands,  and  had  some  of  their  men 
murdered  by  the  inhabitants.  Captain  Cook  also  visited  them  twice  afterwards,  and 
had  full  proof  of  the  savage  disposition  of  the  natives. 

When  Captain  Cook  was  at  these  islands,  the  only  quadrupeds  he  saw  were 
dogs  and  rats.  The  latter  were  made  an  article  of  food,  and  the  natives  adorned  their 
clothes  with  their  skins,  but  they  have  since  been  supplied  with  several  European 
animals  from  New  South  Wales.  They  grow  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  roots,  with 
gourds,  and  perhaps  some  other  plants  as  well  as  European  grain,  but  cultivation  is 
greatly  impeded  by  the  imperfection  of  their  agricultural  implements,  which  consist 
merely  of  wooden  spades,  and  spatulas,  except  such  axes,  spades,  and  hoes,  as 
they  have  lately  received  from  the  missionaries.  With  these  the  extension  of  their 
culture  has  kept  pace,  and  Mr.  Marsden  remarks,  that  there  were  ten  times  as  much 
land  in  cultivation  when  he  was  there  in  1819,  as  there  was  when  the  settlement  was 
formed  in  1814,  which  he  considers  as  entirely  owing  to  their  improved  tools. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  a  stout,  muscular,  and  active  race,  excelling  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Australasian  Islands  in  manual  dexterity.  Their  counte- 
nances are  intelligent  and  impressive;  they  are  of  an  olive  complexion,  and  when  freed 
from  the  filth  with  which  they  were  covered,  they  are  not  much  darker  than  the 
Spaniards.  Delicacy  is  not  a  characteristic  in  the  appearance  of  the  females,  but  in 
Cook's  first  voyage,  they  found  them  possessed  of  greater  modesty  than  any  other 
islanders  they  had  met  with.  They  were  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  kind  of 
netted  cloth,  made  of  the  split  leaves  of  the  flax  plant,  which  hangs  down  like  a 
fringe  about  their  ankles.  Mr.  Savage,  who  was  there  in  1805,  thus  describes  their 
dress.  "  The  common  covering  is  a  mat  composed  of  strong  bladed  grass,  and  so 
thickly  woven,  that  it  must  prove  an  excellent  defence  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  would  certainly  keep  out  long-continued  rain  ;  it  is  in  effect  a  complete  thatch, 
and  being  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  half  way  down  the  thigh,  when  they  are 
seated  or  squatted  down,  their  figure  very  much  resembles  a  large  bee-hive,  super- 
mounted  by  the  head  of  a  New  Zealander.  The  ordinary  clothing  of  both  men  and 
women  is  exactly  similar,  so  that  the  only  distinction  is  in  their  faces,  and  the  heads 
of  the  females,  which  have  usually  a  greater  number  of  ornaments  than  those  of  the 
men. 

"  It  is  really  curious  to  observe  a  family  of  natives  seated  as  I  have  mentioned. 
They  give  you  the  idea  of  a  village,  composed  of  a  number  of  small  huts,  one  of 
which  is  formed  by  each  individual,  their  heads  at  a  distance  may  easily  be  taken  for 
chimneys. 

"  The  dress  of  the  natives  consists  of  a  mat  finely  woven  of  the  native  flax,  and 
its  glossy  appearance,  with  a  fringe  all  round,  renders  it  by  no  means  an  inelegant 
sort  of  mantle.  These  mats  are  made  of  greater  dimensions  than  those  used  as 
ordinary  covering,  they  are  fastened  at  the  neck  only,  and  are  usually  wrapped  round 
the  figure,  and  retained  in  that  situation  by  the  hands  of  the  wearer.  In  cold  weather 
this  article  of  dress  is  sometimes  applied  on  the  outside  of  the  common  covering  mat. 
The  hair,  whenever  the  dress  mats  are  Avorn,  is  well  powdered  and  pomatumed,  in 
which  feathers,  sharks'  teeth,  pieces  of  bone,  European  buttons,  beads,  bugles,  &c. 
&c.  are  fastened,  instead  of  brooches  or  other  ornaments."  The  men  bind  their  black 
hair  at  the  top  of  the  head,  but  the  women  crop  theirs,  and  both  sexes  anoint  it  with 
oil,  and  smear  their  bodies  with  red  ochre  The  men,  and  particularly  the  chiefs,  tat- 
too their  faces  and  someparts  of  their  bodies.  The  marks  on  thefaceare  generally  made 
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in  spiral  lines,  and  frequently  give  a  horrible  appearance  to  the  visage.  The  females 
wear  ear-rings,  and  bracelets  of  cloth,  feathers,  wood,  bone,  teeth,  or  shells.  They 
appear  to  be  mild,  gentle,  and  affectionate  towards  their  friends,  but  ferocious  and 
implacable  to  their  foes.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  small  societies,  and 
these  are  almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  other.  They  give  no  quarter,  and  feast 
with  apparent  relish  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  who  are  slain  in  battle.  Mr. 
Savage,  when  speaking  of  this  subject,  remarks,  "  the  natives  of  this  island  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  cannibals  of  the  worst  description,  but  I  apprehend  their 
character  in  this  respect  is  not  so  horrible  as  represented,  for  although  they  acknow- 
ledge that  they  have  been  driven  to  the  dire  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh,  in  times 
of  great  scarcity  of  food,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  predilection  for 
the  practice,  the  motive  which  impels  them  to  this  inhuman  deed,  as  customarv  at 
present,  is  vengeance,  but  even  this  passion  is  not  pursued  without  limitation.  Thus, 
after  a  conquest,  the  victors  do  not  devour  the  whole  of  their  prisoners,  but  are  con- 
tent with  shewing  their  power  to  do  so,  by  dividing  the  chief  of  the  vanquished  tribe 
among  them  ;  he  is  eaten  it  is  true,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  food  is  the  induce- 
ment. It  is  probable  that  a  European,  who  should  act  with  hostility  towards 
them,  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  if  cast  defenceless  on  their  shores,  I 
have  reason  for  believing  he  would  meet  with  far  different  treatment.''  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Marsden  and  some  others,  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  previous 
statements  relative  to  cannibalism,  but  the  question  has  now  been  set  at  rest  by  that 
gentleman's  visit  to  the  island  in  1819.  The  following  is  his  account,  which  contains 
the  most  recent  and  authentic  information  on  the  subject. 

"  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  they  eat  those  slain  in  battle,  and,  there- 
fore, requested  Shungee  and  Temmarangha  to  inform  me  how  they  acted  in  the  field 
when  the  enemy  met  them,  and  also  if  they  eat  their  enemies  when  killed.  In  answer 
to  my  request,  they  gave  me  the  following  account : — 

"  When  a  chief  of  the  enemy's  party  is  killed,"  his  body  is  immediately  de- 
manded by  the  assailants, and, as  before  stated,if  the  parties  attacked  are  intimidated, 
it  is  directly  delivered  up.  If  the  chief  was  a  married  man,  his  wife  is  then  called 
for,  and  she  is  also  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  She  is  taken  away  with 
the  body  of  her  husband,  and  is  killed.  If  she  loved  her  husband,  she  voluntarily 
resigns  herself  and  her  children,  and  desires  the  victors  to  do  to  her  and  her  children 
as  they  had  done  to  her  husband.  If  the  party  refuse  to  give  up  the  chiefs  wife, 
they  are  immediately  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  will  not  give  up  the  contest  till 
they  obtain  her  or  are  overpowered.  When  they  have  got  possession  of  a  chief  and 
his  wife,  after  the  woman  is  killed,  their  bodies  are  put  in  order  before  the  chiefs. 
The  Areekee,  or  High  Priest,  then  calls  out  to  the  chiefs  to  dress  the  hotly  of  the 
man  for  his  god,  and  the  priestess,  who  is  also  an  Areekee,  gives  the  command  to 
the  wives  of  the  chiefs  to  dress  the  woman  for  her  god.  The  bodies  are  then  placed 
on  the  fires,  and  roasted  by  the  chiefs  and  their  wives,  none  of  the  common  people 
being  allowed  to  touch  them,  as  they  are  tattooed.  When  the  bodies  are  dressed,  the 
Areekees  take  each  a  piece  of  the  fle  ,h  in  a  small  basket,  which  they  hang  on  two 
sticks,  stuck  into  the  ground,  as  food  for  their  gods,  (to  whom  they  are  going  to  offer 
up  their  prayers,  and  whom  they  are  about  to  consult  relative  to  the  present  contest) 
in  order  that  their  gods  may  partake  first  of  the  sacrifices. 

"While  these  services  are  performing,  all  the  chiefs  sit  in  profound  silence,  in  a 
circle,  round  the  bodies,  with  their  faces  covered  with  their  hands  or  mats,  as  they 
are  not  permitted  to  look  on  these  mysteries  while  the  Areekees  are  praying,  and 
picking  small  pieces  of  flesh  from  their  sacrifices,  which  they  eat  at  the  sains  time. 
These  consecrated  bodies  are  only  to  be  eaten  by  the  Areekees. 

"  When  all  the  sacred  services  are  completed,  the  Areekees  return  the  answer 
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of  their  gods  to  their  prayers  and  offerings.  If  their  prayers  and  offerings  are  ac- 
cepted, the  battle  is  immediateiy  renewed  (as  before  mentioned,)  and  all  in  common 
feed  upon  t be  after  slain.  They  eat  the  slain,  not  so  much  for  food,  as  for  mental 
gratification,  and  to  display,  publicly  to  the  enemy,  their  bitter  revenge." 

Several  small  islands  in  these  seas  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  New 
Zealand.  Mr.  Broughton,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  with  Vancouver,  discovered, 
in  1791,  an  island  of  considerable  size,  and  well  peopled,  east  of  New  Zealand,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Chatham  Island.  Both  the  people  and  products  appear 
to  be  similar  to  those  of  New  Zealand.  In  1806,  Captain  Biistow,  the  master  of  a 
ship  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  Whale  fishery,  discovered  a  cluster  of  seven  islands, 
about  the  51st  degree  of  latitude,  which  he  named  Lord  Auckland's  group.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1807,  he  anchored  in  a  flue  bay  on  the  largest  of  these, which  he  called  Enderhy, 
after  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  As  wrood  and  water  are  plentiful,  and  easily  pro- 
cured in  these  islands,  they  will  doubtless  prove  highly  advantageous  to  the  southern 
whale  fishers,  who  traverse  these  seas,  particularly  in  a  region  where  the  climate  is 
unusually  severe,  and  the  weather  tempestuous.  This  group  is  uninhabited,  nor  did 
they  find  any  quadruped  upon  it,  but  its  shores  was  frequented  by  numbers  of  seals, 
and  other  marine  animals.  The  woods  abounded  with  a  variety  of  birds,  and  wild- 
ducks,  teals,  and  snipes  were  also  seen.  Several  other  small  islands  have  also  been 
lately  added  to  the  list  of  discoveries  in  this  quarter.  Campbell  Islundwas  discovered 
in  1811.  Macquariee  Islands,  in  latitude  55"  and  longitude  160°  were  also  lately 
made  known.  Bounty  Island,  and  some  others,  are  among  the  number,  with  an 
islet  which,  in  reference  to  Britain,  has  been  named  the  Antipodes. 

North  of  New  Zealand,  and  immediately  east  of  Port  Jackson,  is  Norfolk  Island, 
which  was  colonized  by  the  English  soon  after  New  South  Wales.  The  situation 
of  this  island,  as  to  climate,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful.  Being  in  the  29th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  a  mere  islet,  it  is  free  from  the  extremes  of  summer  and  winter. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  also  very  great,  yielding  two  abundant  harvests  in  the  year, 
but  so  considerable  was  the  inconvenience  experienced  in  approaching  it  from  the 
rocks,  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  the  tumultuous  sea  that  almost'constantly 
beat  against  its  shores,  that  the  settlers  were  removed  a  few  years  ago,  either  to  Port 
Jackson  or  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

9.  Coral  Reefs. 

Nature  has  various  methods  of  producing  the  same  effect.  Sometimes  she 
heaves  the  island  at  once  from  its  sub-marine  bed  by  the  elastic  power  of  volcanic 
action,  at  others  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  liquid  element  converts  the  shallows 
into  banks,  and  the  banks  into  islands,  while  in  other  places  the  animated  rock  rises 
by  imperceptible  degrees  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  Its  growth  is  there  checked  for 
want  of  the  nourishing  fluid.  The  action  of  the  sun  and  air  soon  changes  its  surface 
to  a  species  of  mould,  the  birds  convey  to  it  the  seeds  of  plants  from  the  adjacent 
lands,  and  the  whole  becomes  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  islands  of  coral 
thus  formed,  harden  with  time  till  they  become  one  solid  mass,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  unfathomable  abyss.  Numerous  islands  and  reefs  of  this  kind  cover  most 
parts  of  the  Australasian  sea.  They  are  found  in  all  stages  of  their  formation  from 
the  sunken  rock,  which  is  only  discovered  by  the  fatal  shock  of  the  vessel  that  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  to  the  most  perfect  developement,  covered  with  the  stately  forest. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  within  the  whole  compass  of  the  wide  range  of  "Nature, 
more  curious  in  itself,  or  more  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  than  these  formations. 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  Islands,  observes,  "  I  have  seen 
coral  banks  in  all  their  stages,  some  in  deep  water,  others  with  a  few  rocks  appearing 
above  the  surface,  some  just  formed  into  islands,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
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vegetation,  others  with  a  few  reeds  on  the  higher  parts,  and  lastly,  such  as  are  covered 
with  timber,  with  a  fathomless  sea  at  a  pistol-shot  distance."  As  soon  as  the  reef  rises 
high  enough  to  intercept  the  floating  sea  weed,  or  for  a  bird  to  perch  upon,  the  island 
may  be  said  to  commence.  The  dung  of  the  birds,  seeds,  floating  vegetables,  and 
wreck  of  all  kind,  form  constant  additions  to  the  rising  land.  Torres  Strait  is 
nearly  filled  up  with  islands  of  this  kind  in  various  stages  of  their  progress,  and  as 
this  work  of  increase  is  perpetually  going  on,  the  time  may  come  when  New  Holland, 
New  Guinea,  and  all  the  adjacent  groups  of  smaller  islands  will  be  united  into  one  mass, 
and  constitute  one  vast  continent.  In  reference  to  the  barrier  of  reefs  that  runs  along 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  Captain  Flinders  observes,  "  we  sought 
fourteen  days, and  sailed  morethan  500 miles, before  a  passage  could  be  found  through 
them  out  to  sea."  Captain  Flinders  paid  much  attention  to  the  structure  of  these 
reefs,  on  one  of  which  he  was  shipwrecked.  Having  landed  on  one  of  these  new 
creations,  (he  says  j  "we  had  wheat-sheafs,  mushrooms,  stags' horns,  cabbage-leaves, 
and  a  variety  of  other  forms,  growing  underwater,  in  the  varied  tints  of  every  shade 
between  green,  purple,  brown,, and  white.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  animacules, 
which  form  the  coral  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  cease  to  live,  their  structures  adhere 
to  each  other,  by  virtue  either  of  the  glutinous  remains  within,  or  of  some  property 
of  the  salt  water,  and  the  interstices  being  gradually  filled  up  with  sand,  and  broken 
pieces  of  coral  washed  by  the  sea,  which  also  adhere,  a  mass  of  rock  is  at  length 
formed.  Future  races  of  these  animalcules  erect  their  habitations  on  the  rising  bank, 
and  die  in  their  turn,  to  increase,  but  principally  to  elevate,  this  monument  of  their 
wonderful  labours." 

A  recent  examination  of  a  coral  reef,  near  the  island  of  Loo  Choo,  by  Captain 
Hall,  has  furnished  us  with  some  curious  particulars,  relative  to  their  formation, 
which  we  have  already  given  at  page  314  of  this  volume. 

The  distant  islands  of  St.  Paul,  Amsterdam,  and  Kerguelen's  Land,  which  lie  at 
the  western  outskirts  of  this  region,  may  be  briefly  described  in  this  place.  As  they 
are  all  uninhabited  rocks,  they  possess  but  little  interest,  except  in  a  geological 
point  of  view.  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  are  situated  about  2000  miles  from  the 
western  shores  of  New  Holland,  and  not  more  than  20  miles  from  each  other,  yet 
they  have  scarcely  a  single  characteristic  in  common.  The  one  is  the  effect  of  vol- 
canic eruption,  the  matter  of  which  is  yet  scarcely  cold,the  other  is  composed  of  such 
regular  strata,  that  it  has  been  supposed  it  could  not  have  sprung  from  such  a  source. 
The  gentlemen  of  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  explored  the  island  of  Amsterdam, 
which  lies  south  of  St.  Paul,  and  had  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  formed  by  a  recent 
eruption  of  a  sub-marine  volcano,  and  it  appeared  to  have  undergone  considerable 
changes  since  its  first  discovery  by  Vlaming,  in  1696.  From  every  part  of  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  crater,  which  is  about  1000  yards  in  width,  and  into  which  the  sea  has 
forced  its  way,  either  smoke,  hot  water,  or  mud  were  constantly  issuing.  A  tremu- 
lous motion  was  every  where  felt,  and  a  noise  like  that  of  boiling  liquid  beard.  The 
depth  of  the  water  in  the  crater  has  been  stated  at  174  feet,  and  it  is  renuered  tepid 
from  the  hot  springs  that  rise  from  the  bottom  and  sides,  several  of  which  were  found 
on  the  margin,  below  high  water-mark,  varying  in  their  temperature  from  100°  to  the 
boiling  point.  One  spring,  slightly  chalybeate,  was  observed  to  flow  in  a  copious 
stream  into  the  crater  very  little  above  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  tide.  The  highest  parts  of 
the  island  are  the  edges  of  the  crater,  which  do  not  exceed  600  feet.  The  whole  area  is 
about  eight  squares  miles.  The  crater  abounds  in  excellent  perch,  of  a  reddish  colon i\ 
which  are  easily  caught  with  a  line,  and  may  be  immediately  plunged  into  one  of  the 
hot  springs  and  boiled.  The  bar  across  the  entrance  is  represented  as  a  complete  bed 
of  cray-fish,  and  on  the  outside  of  this  the  multitude  of  whales,  grampuses,  sea-por- 
poises, and  sea  lions,  render  the  passage  dangerous  for  boats.  It  was  the  same  when 
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Vlamin°"  was  there,  for  he  says,  that  the  sea  was  so  "  full  of  seals  and  sea  lions  that 
they  were  obliged  to  kill  them  to  get  a  passage  through,  when  they  steered,  for  the 
shore  there  wasalso  an  astonishing  number  offish."  New  Amsterdam  presents  a  sin- 
gularity in  the  mosses  and  grasses  that  have  been  found  upon  it,  being  all  European. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  sow  thistle,  parsley,  and  the  club  moss,  which  thrives 
well  on  some*  of  the  bleak  heaths  of  Scotland,  and  flourishes  in  the  boggy  soil  of  this 
island   which  is  heated  to  186°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  only  a  foot  below  the  surface. 

Kergueleris  Land  was  discovered  by  the  Frenchman  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
is  situated  still  further  from  the  shore  of  New  Holland  than  the  former,  and  when 
seen  by  Captain  Cook  in  1779,  it  presented  such  a  picture  of  sterility  that  he  called 
it  the  Island  of Desolation.  Though  only  in  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  not  the  sem- 
blance of  a  shrub  is  to  be  seen  and  very  little  vegetation  of  any  kind  is  to  be  met 
with,  nor  any  animals  but  such  as  are  amphibious.  These  consist  of  seals  and  aquatic 
birds,  which  were  numerous,  and  included  ducks,  petrels,  albatrosses,  shags,  gulls, 
and  sea  swallows.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  a 
complete  bog,  yet  stones  of  several  kinds  were  found. 
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THIS  general  term  is  now  employed  to  designate  the  numerous  islands  that  rise 
like  so  many  rocks  from  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  east  of  the  Asiatic 
Islands,  and  Australasia.  The  limits  between  this  last  division  and  Polynesia  have 
already  been  defined,  and  the  meridian  of  130  degrees  east  longitude  separates  it 
from  the  Asiatic  Archipelago.  Nearly  from  the  shores  of  Japan,  a  line  extends  to 
the  east  to  about  125  degrees  of  West  longitude,  which  forms  the  eastern  confines 
to  the  50th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  that  side.  It  thus 
stretches  through  an  extent  of  about  5100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  3600  from 
east  to  west.  Besides  an  indefinite  number  of  small  detached  islands,  this  space 
includes  several  groups  to  some  of  which  recent  circumstances  have  attached  a  lively 
interest.     The  principal  of  these  are, 


North  of  the  Equator. 

1.  Pelew  Islands 

2.  Carolines 

3.  Lad  rones 

4.  Sandwich  Islands 

5.  Minor  Islands 

6.  Friendly  Islands 


South  of  the  Equatol 

7.  Navigator's  Islands 

8.  Georgian  Islands 

9.  Society  Islands 

10.  Marquesas 

1 1 .  Washington  Islands 

12.  Minor  Islands. 


1.  Pelew  Islands. 


The  Pelew  Islands  are  situated  nearest  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and  are  a 
few  degrees  east  of  the  Philippines.  They  stretch  between  6°  50'  and  8°  10'  of  north 
latitude.  The  group  consists  of  about  eighteen  islands,  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  of  which  are  Oroolong,  Emungs,  Emillegue,  Artingal,  Corooraa,  and 
Pelelew.  They  appear  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  by  them  called  the  Palaos  Islands,  from  the  great  number  of  tall  palm- 
trees  they  contained.  Very  little,  however,  was  known  repecting  them  till  1783, 
when  Captain  Wilson,  commander  of  the  Antelope  Packet,  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast.  The  inhabitants  had  previously  been 
represented  as  inhumanly  savage  and  ferocious,  but  captain  W.  found  them,  on 
the  contrary,  friendly,  hospitable,  and  humane.  Most  of  these  islands  are  small,  but 
they  rise  into  upland  tracts,  well  covered  with  wood,  and  are  encircled  on  the  west 
by  a  coral  reef,  extending  in  some  places  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  shore,  while  its 
extent  from  north  to  south  seems  not  to  have  been  determined. 

The  interior  is  in  siune  places  mountainous,  but  the  rugged  parts  are  separated 
by  the  most  beautiful  vallies,  possessing  a  rich  soil,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation.    No  river  was  seen,  but  fresh  water  is  supplied  by  small  streams  and  ponds, 
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which  arc  numerous.  The  Climate  is  hot,  but  constantly  refreshed  hy  the  sea-breeze, 
and  the  seasons,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  consist  of  the  wet  and  dry. 

Many  of  the  trees  with  which  these  islands  are  partially  covered  are  of  very 
large  growth,  as  the  canoes,  made  of  a  single  trunk,  often  carry  thirty  persons.  Among 
their  trees,  the  English  noticed  the  ebony,  and  a  large  tree  that  afforded  a  thick 
white  liquid  like  cream.  They  have  also  a  species  of  the  machineal  tree,  but  the 
most  singular  is,  in  size  and  shape,  like  the  English  cherry-tree,  with  leaves  resem- 
bling the  myrtle,  but  it  has  no  bark.  The  outward  coat,  for  about  the  thickness  of  a 
card,  is  darker  than  the  rest,  but  of  a  texture  equally  close.  The  wood  is  nearly 
the  colour  of  mahogany,  and  extremely  hard.  They  have  also  the  cabbage- 
tree,  and  another  that  bears  fruit  like  an  almond,  as  well  as  the  bread-fruit,  called 
riamall  by  the  natives.  Yams  and  cocoa-nuts  formed  the  principal  article  of  their 
subsistence,  and  were  cultivated  with  great  care.  They  had  likewise  abundance  of 
the  betel-nut,  of  which  they  made  great  use.  Every  part  of  the  island  of  Corooraa, 
which  the  English  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  bore  strong  marks  of  industry 
and  good  cultivation.  In  addition  to  these  they  had  plantains,  bananas,  Seville 
oranges,  lemons,  sugar-canes,  and  bamboos.  None  of  the  islands  visited  by  the 
English  had  any  kind  of  grain,  but  various  seeds  and  stock  have  since  been  sent 
by  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  in  return  for  their  kindness  to  Captain 
Wilson  and  the  crew  of  the  Antelope.  There  seemed  not  to  be  any  native  quadrupeds, 
except  a  species  of  rat  which  inhabited  the  woods.  The  cattle,  goats,  pigs,  geese, 
ducks,  and  other  fowls,  sent  them  in  1791,  had,  in  1802,  all  greatly  increased,  but 
the  sheep  had  failed.  Most  parts  of  the  island  were  well  stocked  with  wild  fowls, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  little  variety  of  food  possessed  by  the  natives,  they  did  not 
make  any  use  of  them  till  taught  to  do  so  by  the  English.  Like  other  islands  of  the 
equatorial  regions,  the  plumage  of  the  birds  is  very  brilliant,  and  the  notes  of  some 
of  the  smaller  species  extremely  melodious.  Fish  is  plentiful  on  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

Monarchical  government  appeared  to  be  established  in  the  Pelew  Islands,  and 
the  king  was  considered  as  the  father  of  his  people.  Though  divested  of  all  the 
external  decorations  of  Royalty,  every  mark  of  distinction  was  paid  him.  His 
Rupacks,  or  chiefs,  always  aproached  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  all  the 
lower  people,  when  they  either  addressed  or  passed  near  him,  assumed  a  humble 
attitude.  The  king  of  Corooraa  is  not,  however,  considered  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
whole  group.  The  second  in  power  is  the  king's  brother,  who  commanded  the  forces. 
The  sovereign  is  attended  by  a  particular  chief,  who  is  upon  all  occasions  first  con- 
sulted, but  whether  his  office  was  civil  or  religious,  or  both,  Captain  Wilson  could 
not  with  certainty  ascertain.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a  warrior,  nor  ever  bore  arms, 
and  he  had  only  one  wife,  while  the  other  chiefs  had  two.  He  appeared  also  to  be 
held  more  sacred  than  the  rest,  as  the  English  were  never  conducted  to  his  house^ 
though  they  were  to  the  dwellings  of  most  of  the  other  chiefs. 

Captain  Wilson  describes  "  the  natives  of  these  islands  as  a  stout,  well-made 
people,  rather  above  the  middle  stature  ;  their  complexions  are  of  a  far  deeper 
colour  than  what  is  understood  by  the  Indian  copper,  but  not  black.  Their 
hair  is  long  and  flowing,  which  they  mostly  form  into  one  large  loose  curl  round 
their  heads  ;  some  of  the  women,  who  have  remarkably  long  hair,  let  it  hang  loose 
down  their  backs.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  men  were  entirely  naked, 
the  women  wore  only  two  little  aprons,  or  rather  thick  fringes,  one  before  and  one 
behind,  about  ten  inches  deep  and  seven  wide,  they  were  made  of  the  husks  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  stripped  into  narrow  slips,  which  they  dyed  with  different  shades  of  yel- 
low ;  this,  their  only  dress,  they  tied  round  their  waists,  commonly  with  a  piece  of 
line,  though  such  as  were  of  a  higher  rank,  used  a  string  of  some  kind  of  beads." 

Both  men  and  women  were  tattooed,  or,  as  they  call  it,  melogothed.    This  did 
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not  appear  to  be  done  till  a  certain  age,  as  none  of  the  children  had  any  marks  of  it. 
The  men  wore  ear-rings  in  the  left  ear  only,  but  the  women  in  both.  All  had  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  pierced,  in  which  they  frequently  put  a  sprig  or  flower.  Grown 
up  persons  had  also  their  teeth  blacked  with  certain  vegetables,  which  was  described 
as  a  tedious  and  sickening  operation.  Both  men  and  women  are  expert  swimmers, 
and  all  quite  at  ease  in  the  water.  If  they  wish  to  obtain  any  thing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  they  would  immediately  jump  overboard  and  bring  it  up.  Their  mar- 
riages are  merely  simple  contracts,  yet  they  were  considered  as  inviolable,  and 
though  polygamy  was  practised,  very  few  persons  had  move  than  two  wives.  The 
king,  who  had  five,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  who  had  three,  are  alone  mentioned  as 
exceeding  the  usual  number.  The  royal  consorts,  however,  did  not  all  live  together, 
as  the  wives  of  the  chiefs  seemed  to  do.  The  females  were  not  secluded,  but  partook 
with  the  men  in  all  their  diversions,  and  when  any  of  the  chiefs  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  they  usually  sat  on  each  side  of  him,  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
receive  any  marked  respect  from  the  people.  Women  of  all  classes  when  pregnant 
sleep  alone,  and  the  children  are  named  at  an  early  age,  as  when  Captain  Wilson 
was  there,  Abba  Thulle,  the  king,  gave  the  name  of  Captain  to  his  infant  son  out  of 
respect  to  him.  Prince  Lee  Boo,  the  second  son  of  this  monarch,  accompanied 
Captain  W.  to  England,  and  died  at  his  house  of  the  small  pox,  in  1784,  when  he 
was  about  twenty.  He  possessed  an  amiable  disposition,  was  desirous  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  very  capable  of  receiving  it.  The  Pelewans  have  places  appropriated 
to  sepulture,  and  bury  their  dead  like  the  English,  the  graves  of  which  are  ridged  up 
in  the  same  way.  They  are  sometimes  covered  with  flat  stones,  and  surrounded  with 
hurdles  to  prevent  them  from  being  trodden  upon.  The  last  sad  offices  are  left  to 
the  females,  as  no  men  were  present  at  the  funerals  seen  by  the  English,  but  those 
who  carried  the  body  to  the  grave. 

2.  The  Carolines. 

The  Archipelago  of  the  Carolines,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  New 
Philippines,  is  situated  east  of  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  nearly  under  the  same 
parallel.  These  islands  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  ranges  in  the  Pacific,  stretch- 
ing through  nearly  twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  including  about  thirty  separate 
islands,  most  of  which  are  populous.  They  appear  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1686,  and  derived  their  name  from  their  monarch,  Charles  II.  The 
largest  of  them  is  Hogoleu,  situated  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain, 
which  is  about  90  miles  long  and  forty  broad.  The  next  is  Yap,  which  lies  at  the 
west  end,  and  is  nearly  twenty  degrees  from  the  former,  and  about  half  the  size. 
Very  little  recent  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  Carolines.  They  do 
not  appear  to  differ  much  from  the  Pelew  group,  as  the  Spaniards  applied  the  term 
Palaos  to  the  whole  chain. 

A  great  resemblance  subsists  between  the  natives  of  this  chain,  and  those  of 
the  Pelew  and  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  some  of  them  traces  of  European  features 
are  visible,  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a  number  of  mutinous  Spaniards  that 
were  left  upon  one  of  them.  The  chief  articles  of  their  subsistence  are  fish,  roots, 
and  fruits,  particularly  cocoa-nuts,  as  the  islands  do  not  produce  any  kind  of  grain, 
nor  were  any  quadrupeds  seen  there.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish 
Jesuits,  each  island  was  subject  to  its  own  chief,  while  all  acknowledged  a  common 
monarch,  who  resided  at  Lamuree.  The  policy  they  maintain  proves  them  to  be 
further  advanced  in  civilization  than  many  of  the  other  Polynesians.  Their  chiefs 
are  called  tamuls,  and  let  their  beards  grow  to  command  greater  respect.  They  are 
always  approached  by  the  common  people  with  much  ceremony,  each  appearing  to 
be  absolute  in  his  own  dominions,  and  to  have  his  orders  implicitly  obeyed.     The 
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houses  of  the  Tamuls  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  ornamented  with  such  rude 
paintings  as  the  Islanders  are  ahle  to  execute.  Those  of  the  common  people  are 
merely  huts  covered  with  palm  leaves.  They  have  some  notions  of  celestial  beings,  whom 
they  think  descend  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  streams,  but  they  have  no  external  forms 
of  worship,  though  they  have  priests  and  priestesses,  who  pretend  to  have  communi- 
cation with  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  Their  departed  friends,  whom  they  conclude 
are  gone  to  heaven,  they  consider  as  beneficent  spirits,  and  call  them  Tuhutup,  which 
signifies  Holy  Patron.  Each  family  has  its  Tahutup,  which  they  invoke  in  their 
voyages  or  any  kind  of  enterprise.  It  is  from  this  supposed  patron  that  they  expect 
the  recovery  of  health,  success  in  their  voyages,  fishing,  or  other  labours.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Isle  of  Yap  are  represented  as  more  gross  and  superstitious  in  their 
worship  than  the  people  of  the  other  islands,  and  are  said  to  pay  their  chief  adora- 
tions to  a  kind  of  crocodile.  Polygamy  is  practised  in  these  islands,  and  if  a  man 
dies  without  issue,  his  brother  takes  his  wives.  The  women  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  cares  of  the  house,  while  the  men  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground, 
fishing,  and  the  construction  of  their  vessels,  which  are  superior  to  most  of  those 
made  in  the  other  islands.  They  are  raised  at  both  ends,  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin's 
tail,  and  are  navigated  with  a  sail  made  of  palm-leaves.  All  the  people  make  fre- 
quent use  of  the  bath,  and  are  very  fond  of  dancing  by  moon-light.  In  these  diver- 
sions the  men  and  women  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  move  their  heads, 
hands,  arms,  and  feet,  in  a  peculiar  manner.  They  decorate  their  heads  with 
feathers  and  flowers,  while  aromatic  herbs  are  suspended  from  their  nostrils,  and 
platted  palm-leaves  hang  from  their  ears.  Besides  these  they  have  also  ornaments 
on  their  arms,  hands,  and  feet.  They  have  no  musical  instruments,  but  dance  to 
their  own  songs.  The  inhabitants  of  Ulea  and  the  neighbouring  isles  are  represented 
as  more  civilized  than  the  others.  Their  air  is  more  graceful,  and  their  manners 
more  polished.  Their  dispositions  are  humane  and  cheerful,  and  they  are  more 
circumspect  in  their  language.  They  have  Negroes,  apparently  obtained  from  New 
Guinea,  who  serve  them  as  slaves  or  domestics.  Each  island  or  province  has  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  both  boys  and  girls,  but  the  whole  of  the  education  consists  in 
a  few  vague  notions  of  astronomy,  which  is  studied  on  account  of  its  utility  in  navi- 
gation. In  this  they  excel  most  other  islanders  of  these  seas.  Their  criminals  are  merely 
punished  by  being  banished  from  one  island  to  another,  and  death,  as  the  penalty 
for  crime,  seems  altogether  unknown. 

3.  The  Ladrone  Islands. 

These  islands  were  originally  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  in  1521,  who 
called  them  Las  Isolas  de  las  Ladrones,  or  the  Islands  of  Thieves,  from  the  propensity 
which  the  natives  manifested  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  whatever  came  within 
their  reach,  particularly  every  thing  made  of  iron.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
17th  century,  they  obtained  the  name  of  the  Mariana  Islands,£rom  the  queen  of  Spain, 
at  whose  expense  missionaries  were  sent  thither  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Ladrones  are  situated  north  of  the  Carolines,  and  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number, 
extending  through  a  space  of  about  450  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  coasts  of 
this  group  are  principally  composed  of  a  dark-coloured  rock,  and  their  general  aspect 
was,  by  the  early  navigators,  represented  as  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque,  the 
mountaius  being  clad  with  forests,  and  the  soil  exhibiting  the  utmost  fertility.  Sub- 
sequent voyagers,  however,  have  not  fully  confirmed  this  account.  Though  lying  in 
the  torrid  zone,  the  climate,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  serene  and  tem- 
perate, the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  being  mitigated  by  the  sea  breeze.  Yet,  during 
July  and  August,  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and  at  the  period  of  the  western  monsoons, 
which  last  from  June  to  October,  they  are  subject   to   tremendous   hurricanes. 
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Guam  is  the  largest  of  these  islands.  It  is  about  40  leagues  in  circuit,  and  has 
been  thought  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants  ;  but  T'mian  is  the  most  noted.  It  was 
on  this  that  Commodore  Anson  landed  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  1742.  When 
he  reached  this  place,  disease  raged  among  his  crew,  but  from  a  short  residence  here 
they  all  recovered.  The  author  of  the  voyage,  therefore,  represented  it  as  almost  a 
terrtstrial  paradise,  abounding  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  man.  But  having  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  when  visited  by  sub- 
sequent navigators,  the  luxuriance  of  Nature  had  converted  it  into  an  uninhabitable 
wilderness.  Cotton  and  indigo  trees  are  numerous,  and  most  of  the  productions  of 
the  tropical  climates  either  grow  spontaneously,  or  might  be  easily  introduced.  Wild 
hogs  abound,  many  of  which  are  large  and  fierce,  and  when  hunted  generally  make 
a  formidable  resistance  before  they  are  taken.  The  fish  on  the  coast  were  found  by 
both  Anson  and  Byron  to  be  pernicious,  and  the  country  swarms  with  musquitoes 
and  several  other  troublesome  insects. 

Navigators  describe  the  inhabitants  of  this  group  as  tall,  robust,  and  active. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  they  considered  themselves  as  the  only  people 
in  the  world,  believing  that  the  first  man  was  either  made  of  a  piece  of  rock  from 
the  little  island  of  Funa,  or  from  the  earth  of  Guam.  When  they  were  visited  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  they  thought  they  were  brethren,  who  had  lost  the  pri- 
mitive Guamese  language.  In  general  appearance,  complexion,  and  manners,  the 
Ladrones  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands. 
The  men  wear  very  little  clothing,  often  nothing  but  a  cap  of  palm-leaves,  but  the 
women  have  a  kind  of  petticoat  made  of  a  mat.  Both  sexes  stain  their  teeth  black, 
and  paint  their  bodies  red.  These  Islanders  are  naturally  acute,  lively,  and  ingenious. 
The  females  are  described  as  cheerful  in  their  dispositions,  and  graceful  in  their 
deportment,  and  are  treated  with  greater  respect  than  usually  falls  to  their  lot  among 
uncivilized  tribes.  Their  huts  are  principally  formed  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
the  palm,  and  are  divided  into  different  apartments  by  mats.  Their  utensils  are  few 
but  neatly  made.  Their  weapons  are  lances  formed  of  tough  wood,  pointed  with 
bone.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  the  water  from  their  infancy,  and  are  such  ex- 
pert swimmers,  that  the  sea  seems  to  be  their  natural  element.  Their  mechanical 
ingenuity  is  strongly  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  called  flying  prows, 
which  have  been  admired  by  the  best  judges  of  naval  architecture.  Before  they 
were  acquainted  with  Europeans  they  undertook  voyages  to  the  distant  islands,  and 
if  overset  in  the  passage,  they  displayed  great  dexterity  in  righting  the  vessel,  re- 
loading her,  and  getting  under  weigh  again.  With  a  brisk  wind,  these  prows  will  sail 
at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour.  The  Ladrones  have  always  been  the  resort  of  pirates, 
which  annoy  the  trade  of  these  seas,  and  sometimes  carry  their  attacks  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  river.  They  have  long  set  the  whole  naval  power  of  China  at 
defiance.     In  1805  they  had  conquered  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of  Formosa, 

.and  the  whole  of  Hainan.  They  seem  not  to  have  any  regular  form  of  government 
among  them,  as  each  avenges  his  own  quarrel.  Their  principal  amusements  are 
chiefly  athletic  exercises,  which  prepare  them  for  warlike  exploits.  Hostilities  are 
frequent  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  islands  or  districts,  but  their  engage- 
ments are  seldom  sanguinary.  Their  religion  consists  in  the  superstitious  belief  of  a« 
evil  spirit  whom  they  endeavour  to  appease  by  certain  ceremonies.     Little,  however, 

is  known  of  their  Manners  and  Customs,  or  of  their  internal  economy. 

4.  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  form  a  group  which  was  discovered  by  Captains  Cook 
and  King,  in  1778,  and  have  been  subsequently  visited  by  various  navigators.     This 
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name  was  bestowed  in  honour  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  during  whose  administra- 
tion so  many  important  geographical  discoveries  wore  made.  They  extend  from 
about  18°  54'  to  22°  15',  and  from  about  154°  54'  to  160"  24'  from  Greenwich. 
Vancouver  was  at  these  islands  three  times  between  1792  and  1794  ;  and  TurnbulJ 
about  ten  years  afterwards.     The  following  are  the  principal :  viz. 


1.  Owhyee 

2.  Mo  wee 

3.  Ranai 

4.  Morotinnec 

5.  Kahourovvec 

6.  Morotoi 


7.  Woahoo 

8.  Atooi,  Atowi,  or  Towi 

9.  Oneeheow 

10.  Oreehoua 

1 1 .  Tahoora. 


Captain  Cook  was  informed  by  the  natives,  that  there  was  another  low,  sandy, 
and  uninhabited  island,  south-west  of  Tahoora,  which  was  only  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  sea-fowls  and  turtles.  Several  of  these  islands  have  an  eleva- 
ted and  rugged  appearance,  and  present  indications  of  a  volcanic  origin.  Owhyee 
contains  two  high  mountains,  which  are  generally  enveloped  in  clouds  and  vapours; 
but  in  fine  weather  they  may  be  seen  forty  leagues  distant.  The  highest  of  these 
summits  is  called  Mounakoah  by  the  natives,  and  is  estimated  by  Captain  King 
at  more  than  18,000  feet,  which  is  much  higher  than  either  Mont  Blanc  or  the 
Peak  of  Tenerift'e.  Mounaroiva  is  the  other  peak,  which  was  found  by  Mr. 
Horner,  the  astronomer  to  the  Russian  expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Krusenstem,  to  be  2254  toises,  or  about  14,410  English  feet  above  the  sea.  Though 
these  estimates  may  exceed  the  truth,  the  heights  must  be  great,  for  notwithstanding 
they  are  situated  within  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  asserted,  that  their  tops  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  acclivity  of  these  mountains  is  steep  and  rocky,  but 
others  are  overspread  with  forests.  Lava,  and  several  volcanic  substances,  which 
are  found,  prove  the  former  action  of  internal  fire.  In  the  more  level  parts,  the  coun- 
try is  well  wooded  and  carefully  cultivated,  and  presents  the  idea  of  a  numerous 
and  industrious  population. 

These  islands  differ  little  in  their  Climate  from  the  West  Indies,  which  lie  in  the 
same  latitude,  though  on  opposite  sides  of  the  New  World.  Those  of  the  Pacific,  how- 
ever, are  more  temperate,  and  not  subject  to  those  dreadful  hurricanes  that  sometimes 
spread  desolation  over  the  Atlantic  Isles.  During  the  period  that  Captain  Cook  re- 
mained at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  thermometer  never  rose  higher  than  88°,  and 
only  reached  that  height  once.  Its  mean  at  noon  was  83°.  In  Wymoa  Bay,  it  was  76, 
and  at  sea  75°.  This,  when  compared  with  the  temperature  at  Jamaica,  obviously  in- 
dicates a  milder  climate.  CaptainKing  says,  that"  duringthe  four  winter  months  that 
we  remained  amongst  these  islands,  there  was  more  rain,  especially  in  the  interior  parts, 
than  usually  falls  during  the  dry  season  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  We  gene- 
rally saw  clouds  collecting  round  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  producing  rain  to  leewaud ; 
but  after  they  are  separated  from  the  land  by  the  wind,  they  disperse,  and  are  lost, 
and  others  succeed  in  their  place.  This  happened  daily  at  Owhyee,  the  mountain- 
ous parts  being  generally  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  successive  showers  falling  in  the 
inland  country,  with  fine  weather  and  a  clear  sky  at  the  sea  shore.  The  winds  in 
general  were  from  east-south-east  to  north-east,  though  they  sometimes  varied  a  few 
points  each  way,  to  the  north  and  south ;  but  these  were  light,  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  the  harbour  of  Karakakooa,  we  had  a  constant  land  and  sea-breeze  every 
day  and  night.  The  currents  seemed  very  uncertain,  sometimes  setting  to  windward, 
and  at  other  times  to  leeward,  without  any  regularity.  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
governed  by  the  winds,  nor  any  other  cause  that  I  can  assign  :  they  frequently  set 
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to  windward  against  a  fresh  breeze.     The  tides  are  very  regular,  flowing  and  ebbing 
six  hours  each."  „  ° 

Notwithstanding  some  parts  of  these  islands  have  a  rocky  and  barren  appear- 
ance,  vegetables  of  different  kinds  abound,  and  are  in  general  the  same  as  in  the 
other  South  Sea  Islands.  The  soil,  though  in  some  places  rich,  produces  a  less 
luxuriant  vegetation  than  at  Otaheite ;  but  almost  every  where  exhibits  the  most 
laborious  and  careful  cultivation  ;  while  in  some  of  them  the  taro  plant  is  one  of 
the  principal  products  grown  as  food  for  man.  The  bread-fruit  tree  thrives  well, 
and  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  Otaheite,  it  yields  a  much  greater  produce.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  to  an  unusual  size,  and  Captain  King  mentions  one  he  saw  at 
Atooi,  that  was  more  than  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  and  contained  14  feet  of 
good  cane.  Yams  and  other  roots  are  found,  among  which  voyagers  mention  some 
of  a  brown  colour,  shaped  like  yams,  that  weighed  from  six  to  ten  pounds  each. 
They  yield  a  juice  in  great  abundance,  which  serves  as  a  good  substitute  for  sugar. 
Few  species  of  quadrupeds  have  been  discovered  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  they  are 
chiefly  dogs,  rats,  and  hogs.  The  first  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  Sandwich  as  in 
the  Society  Islands,  but  the  last  were  much  more  abundant,  as  well  as  larger,  and 
afforded  a  great  supply  of  excellent  food.  Captain  Cook  procured  about  thirty 
tons  of  pork,  almostexclusively  from  Owhyee,  without  observing  any  apparent 
diminution  in  the  number  of  pigs.  The  birds  are  both  numerous  and  beautiful, 
but  do  not  exhibit  much  variety.  Besides  several  small  kinds,  there  are  ravens, 
owls,  plovers,  large  white  pigeons,  the  common  water-hen,  and  a  bird  with  a  lon°- 
tail,  which  is  all  black  but  the  feathers  under  the  wings,  which  are  yellow. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  (says  Captain  K.)  are  undoubtedly 
of  the  same  race  with  those  of  New  Zealand,  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands.  Easter 
island,  and  the  Marquesas,  a  race  that  possesses,  without  any  intermixture,  all  the 
known  lands  between  the  latitudes  of  47°  S.  and  20°  N.  and  between  the  longitudes 
of  184°  and  260°  E.  The  natives  of  these  islands  are  in  general  above  the  middle  size, 
and  well  made,  they  walk  very  gracefully,  run  nimbly,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  great 
fatigue  ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  men  are  somewhat  inferior,  in  point  of  strength 
and  activity,  to  the  Friendly  islanders,  and  the  women  less  delicately  limbed  than 
those  of  Otaheite.  Their  complexion  is  rather  darker  than  that  of  the  Otaheiteans, 
and  they  are  not  altogether  so  handsome  a  people  ;  however,  many  of  both  sexes  had 
fine  open  countenances,  and  the  women,  in  particular,  had  good  eyes  and  teeth,  and 
a  sweetness  and  sensibility  of  look  which  rendered  them  very  engaging.  Their  hair 
is  of  a  brownish  black,  and  neither  uniformly  straight  like  that  of  the  Indians  of 
America,  nor  uniformly  curling,  as  amongst  the  African  negroes,  but  varying  in  this 
respect  like  the  hair  of  Europeans.  One  striking  peculiarity  in  the  features  of  every 
part  of  this  great  nation,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  mentioned, 
which  is,  that  even  in  the  handsomest  faces,  there  is  always  a  fulness  of  the  nostril, 
without  any  flatness  or  spreading  of  the  nose,  that  distinguishes  them  from  Euro- 
peans. It  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  be  the  effect  of  their  usual  mode  of  salu- 
tation, which  is  performed  by  pressing  the  ends  of  their  noses  together.  The  whole 
number  of  inhabitants  cannot  be  less  than  400,000." 

Owhyee  is  the  largest  island  of  this  group,  beingabout  280  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  tract  of  land  in  Polynesia.  It  was  here  that  the 
celebrated  Captain  Cook  unfortunately  lost  his  life,  by  the  sudden  frenzy  of  the 
natives.  They  are,  however,  thus  described  by  Captain  King,  who  says,  "  notwith- 
standing the  irreparable  loss  we  suffered,  from  the  sudden  resentment  and  violence  of 
these  people,  yet,  in  justice  to  their  general  conduct,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  are  of  the  most  mild  and  affectionate  disposition,  equally  remote  from  the  extreme 
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levity  and  fickleness  of  the  Otaheiteans,  and  the  distant  gravity  and  reserve  of  the 
Friendly  Islands.  They  appear  to  live  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  friendship  with 
one  another.  The  women  who  had  children  were  remarkable  for  their  tender  and 
constant  attention  to  them,  and  the  men  would  often  lend  their  assistance  in  those 
domestic  olfices,  with  a  willingness  that  does  credit  to  their  feelings.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  they  fall  very  short  of  the  other  islanders  in  that  best  test  of 
civilization,  their  respect  to  the  women.  Their  natural  capacity  seems  in  no  respect 
below  the  common  standard  of  mankind.  Their  improvements  in  agriculture,  and 
the  perfection  of  their  manufactures,  are  certainly  adecpiate  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  situation,  and  the  natural  advantages  they  enjoy.  The  eager  curiosity  with 
which  they  attended  the  armourer's  forge,  and  the  many  expedients  they  had  invent- 
ed, even  before  we  left  the  islands,  for  working  the  iron  they  had  procured  from  us, 
into  such  forms  as  were  best  .adapted  to  their  purposes,  were  strong  proofs  of  docility 
and  ingenuity.  Though  the  custom  of  eating  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  be  not 
known  by  positive  evideuce  to  exist  in  any  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  except  New 
Zealand,  yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  was  originally  prevalent  in  them  all. 
The  sacrificing  of  human  victims,  which  seems  evidently  to  be  a  relic  of  this  horrid 
practice,  still  obtains  universally  amongst  these  islanders  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
why  the  New  Zealanders  should  retain  the  repast,  which  was  probably  the  last  act 
of  these  shocking  rites,  longer  than  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  who  were  situated  in  more 
mild  and  fruitful  climates. 

"  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  certainly  bear  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  those  of  New  Zealand,  both  in  their  persons  and  dispositions,  than  to  any  other 
people  of  this  family,  so  it  was  strongly  suspected  by  Mr.  Anderson,  that,  like  them, 
they  still  continue  to  feast  on  human  flesh.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  differ 
from  those  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  in  suffering,  almost  universally,  their  beards  to 
grow.  There  were  indeed  a  few,  amongst  whom  was  the  old  king,  that  cut  it  off 
entirely,  and  others  that  wore  it  only  on  the  upper  lip.  Both  sexes  wear  necklaces, 
made  of  strings  of  small  variegated  shells, and  an  ornament,  in  the  form  of  the  handle 
of  a  cup,  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  ivory, 
finely  polished,  which  is  hung  about  the  neck  by  fine  threads  of  twisted  hair,  doubled 
sometimes  a  hundredfold.  Instead  of  this  ornament,  some  of  them  wear  on  their 
breasts  a  small  human  figure,  made  of  bone,  suspended  in  the  same  manner. 
The  fan,  or  fly-trap,  is  also  an  ornament  used  by  both  sexes,  the  most  ordinary  kinds 
are  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  tied  loose  in  bunches  to  the  top  of  a  smooth 
polished  handle,  the  tail  feathers  of  the  cock,  and  of  the  tropic  bird,  are  also 
used  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  most  valuable  are  those  that  have  the  handles 
made  of  the  arm  or  leg  bones  of  an  enemy  slain  in  battle,  and  which  are  preserved 
with  great  care,  and  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  trophies  of  inestimable 
A'alue.  The  custom  of  tattooing  the  body  they  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  it  is  only  at  New  Zealand  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  that  they  tattoo  the  face.  There  is  also  this  difference  between  the  two 
last,  that  in  the  former  it  is  done  in  elegant  spiral  volutes,  and  in  the  latter  in  straight 
lines,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  hands  and  arms  of  the  women  are  also 
very  neatly  marked,  and  they  have  a  singular  custom  among  them,  the  meaning  of 
which  we  could  never  learn,  that  of  tattooing  the  tip  of  the  tongues  of  the  females. 

"  The  dress  of  the  men  generally  consists  only  of  a  piece  of  thick  cloth,  called 
the  mar-o,  ten  or  twelve  inches  broad,  which  they  pass  between  the  legs,  and  tie  round 
the  waist.  This  is  the  common  dress  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Their  mats,  some  of 
which  are  beautifully  manufactured,  are  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  about  five  feet 
long  and  four  broad.  These  they  throw  over  their  shoulders,  and  bring  forward 
before,  but  they  are  seldom  used,  except  in  time  of  war,  for  which  purpose  they  seem 
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better  adapted  than  for  ordinary  use,  being  of  a  thick  and  cumbersome  texture,  and 
capable  of  breaking  the  blow  of  a  stone,  or  any  blunt  weapon.  Their  feet  are  gene- 
rally bare,  except  when  they  have  occasion  to  travel  over  the  burnt  stones,  when 
they  secure  them  with  a  sort  of  sandal,  made  of  cords  twisted  from  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  Such  is  the  ordinary  dress  of  these  islanders,  but  they  have  another, 
appropriated  to  their  chiefs,  and  used  on  ceremonious  occasions,  consisting  of  a 
feathered  cloak  and  helmet,  which,  in  point  of  beauty  and  magnificence,  is,  perhaps, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  These  feathered  dresses  seemed  to 
be  exceedingly  scarce,  appropriated  to  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  worn  by  the 
men  only.  The  common  dress  of  the  women  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  men.  They  wrap  round  the  waist  a  piece  of  cloth,  that  reaches  halfway  down 
the  thigh,  and  sometimes  in  the  cold  of  the  evening  they  appeared  with  loose  pieces 
of  fine  cloth,  wrapped  several  times  round  the  waist,  and  descending  to  the  leg,  so  as 
to  have  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  full  short  petticoat.  The  hair  is  cut  short  behind, 
and  turned  up  before,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the  Otaheiteans  and  New  Zealanders. 

"  The  food  of  the  lower  class  of  people  consists  principally  of  fish  and  vegeta- 
bles, such  as  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  tarrow,  plantains,  sugar-canes,  and  bread.  To 
these,  the  people  of  a  higher  rank  add  the  flesh  of  hogs  and  dogs,  dressed  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  Society  Islands.  They  also  eat  fowls  of  the  same  domestic 
kinds  with  ours,  but  they  are  neither  plentiful,  nor  much  esteemed  by  them.  The 
way  of  spending  their  time  appears  to  be  very  simple,  and  to  admit  of  little  variety. 
They  rise  with  the  sun,  and  after  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to  rest  a 
few  hours  after  sun-set.  The  making  of  canoes  and  mats  forms  the  occupation  of 
the  erees,  the  women  are  employed  in  manufacturing  cloth,  and  the  towtows  are, prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  plantations  and  fishing.  Their  idle  hours  are  filled  up  with 
various  amusements.  Their  young  men  and  women  are  fond  of  dancing;  and,  on 
more  solemn  occasions,  they  have  boxing  and  wrestling  matches.  Their  music  is 
also  of  a  ruder  kind,  having  neither  flutes  nor  reeds,  nor  instruments  of  any  sort, 
that  we  saw,  except  drums  of  various  sizes.  But  their  songs,  which  they  sung  in 
parts,  and  accompanied  with  a  gentle  motion  of  the  arms,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Friendly  islanders,  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
people  of  these  islands  are  great  gamblers.  They  have  a  game  very  much  like  our 
draughts,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  squares,  it  is  much  more  intri- 
cate. Swimming  is  not  only  a  necessary  art,  in  which  both  men  and  women  are 
more  expert  than  any  people  we  had  hitherto  seen,  but  a  favourite  diversion  among 
them.  Their  cloth  is  made  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  at  the 
Friendly  and  Society  Islands.  Their  fishing-hooks  are  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  bone, 
or  wood,  pointed  and  barbed  with  small  bones,  or  tortoise-shell.  They  are  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  but  the  most  common  are  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  fish,  which  serves  as  a  bait,  having  a  bunch  of  feathers  tied 
to  the  head  or  tail.  Those  with  which  they  fish  for  sharks  are  of  a  very  large  size, 
being  generally  six  or  eight  inches  long.  Their  instruments  of  war  are  spears, 
daggers  called  pahooas,  clubs,  and  slings.  The  people  of  these  islands  are  manifestly 
divided  into  three  classes  :  the  first  are  the  erees,  or  chiefs  of  each  district,  one  of 
whom  is  superior  to  the  rest,  and  is  called  at  Owhyee,  eree-laboo,  and  eree-moee  ;  the 
second  class  are  those  who  appear  to  enjoy  a  right  of  property,  without  authority  ; 
the  third  are  the  towtows,  or  servants,  who  have  neither  rank  nor  property.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  government  is  hereditary,  which  also  makes  it  very  probable, 
that  "the  inferior  titles  and  property  itself  descend  in  the  same,  course.  The  religion 
of  these  people,  resembles,  in  most  of  its  principal  features,  that  of  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Islands.  Their  morais,  their  whattas,  their  idols,  their  sacrifices,  and  their 
sacred  songs,  all  of  which  they  have  in  common  with  each  other,  are  convincing 
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proofs,  that  their  religious  notions  are  derived  from  the  same  source.  Human  sacri- 
fices are  more  frequent  here  (according  to  the  account  of  the  natives  themselves,) 
than  in  any  other  islands  we  visited.  These  horrid  rites  are  not  only  had  recourse 
to  upon  the  commencement  of  war,  and  preceding-  great  hattles,  and  other  signal 
enterprises,  hut  the  death  of  any  considerable  chief  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  one  or 
more  towtows,  according  to  his  rank." 

Such  is  the  description  of  these  Islanders  at  the  period  of  Captain  Cook's 
death,  and  confirmed  hy  Vancouver,  who  visited  them  the  last  time  in  1794.  Mr. 
Turnbull,  who  was  there  in  1802,  found  that  they  had  benefited  by  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  and  that  many  improvements  had  been  made  within  the  last  ten 
years.  The  king  Tumaahmali,  with  the  assistance  of  two  Englishmen  who  had 
settled  there,  had  encouraged  the  natives  to  the  prosecution  of  several  useful  trades; 
and  he  had  also  obtained  various  European  and  American  artificers,  who  had  im- 
parted to  his  subjects  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Perceiving  the 
advantages  that  the  Europeans  and  Americans  derived  from  their  ships,  it  had  long 
been  his  anxious  desire  to  create  a  navy,  and  though  the  keel  of  his  first  vessel  was 
laid  down  by  Vancouver,  in  1794,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Turnbull's  visit,  he  had 
upwards  of  20  vessels,  from  25  to  70  tons  each,  and  some  of  them  were  copper- 
bottomed.  This  navy  easily  procured  him  a  great  superiority  over  the  frail  canoes 
of  his  neighbours,  not  only  enabling  him  to  sail  to  different  islands  for  the  purpose 
of  either  war  or  trade,  but  to  undertake  voyages  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
in  commercial  pursuits.  The  largest  of  these  vessels  were  fitted  up  as  men  of  war, 
and  carried  a  few  light  guns.  His  palace  was  built  of  brick,  with  glazed  windows, 
in  the  European  style,  and  defended  by  a  battery  of  ten  guns.  He  had  also  raised 
a  corps  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  body  guards.  So  expert  are  these 
islanders  in  adopting  European  trades,  that  some  of  them  were  found  exercising  that 
of  a  blacksmith.  Their  canoes  also  were  thought,  by  Mr.  Turnbull,  to  be  superior 
in  solidity,  strength,  and  neatness,  to  any  others  in  Polynesia.  The  natives,  how- 
ever, would  frequently  dispense  with  them  altogether  in  their  visits  to  the  ships  ; 
indeed,  they  appear  almost  amphibious,  for  they  will  lie  indolently  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  hours  together,  sometimes  plunging  into  the  deep,  and  rising  again  at 
pleasure,  with  a  boldness  and  dexterity  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any  other  people. 
They  have  been  known  to  dive  fifteen  fathoms,  and  clear  a  cable  that  was  entangled 
among  the  pointed  rocks.  As  another  specimen  of  their  submarine  exploits,  Mr. 
Young,  the  resident  Englishman,  told  Mr.  Turnbull,  that  Tamaahmah  being  on 
board  a  vessel,  one  day,  requested  an  anvil  of  the  Captain,  who,  being  desirous  of 
putting  the  dexterity  of  the  natives  in  diving  to  the  test,  promised  it  to  him  on  con- 
dition that  his  divers  should  bring  it  up  from  the  depth  often  fathoms.  To  this  the 
king  readily  agreed.  The  anvil  was  therefore  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  but  as  the  men 
found  it  too  heavy  to  raise  to  the  surface,  they  alternately  relieved  each  other,  in 
rolling  it  along  the  bottom  for  about  half  a  mile,  till  they  reached  the  shore  ;  and 
thus  secured  their  valuable  prize. 

5.  Minor  Islands. 

Besides  the  groups  above  described,  there  are  numerous  detached  islands  spread 
over  the  northern  Pacific.  Commencing  on  the  north-west,  we  meet  with  Rica  de 
Plata,  Rica  de  Oro,  and  the  groups  called  Guadalupa  and  Malabriga.  To  the 
south-east  of  these  are  Dicierta,  Comitra,  Lamira,  St.  Bartholomeo,  Gasper  Rico, 
Brown's  Range,  Piscadores,  Calvert's  Islands,  St.  Pierre,  Barbadoes,  Pit  Isle,  Mathew's 
Island,  and  Christmas  Island.  This  last  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1777.     Captain  Von  Kotzebue  has  also  lately  disclosed   two  chains 
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of  islands,  stretching  nearly  north  and  south,  and  situated  principally  between  the 
6th  and  12th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  between  the  167th  and  173d  degrees  of  east 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  The  eastern  chain  he  calls  Radach,  and  the  western 
Ealick.  Each  of  them  contains  several  Islands,  but  they  do  not  present  any  thing 
remarkable. 

6.  The  Friendly  Islands. 

The  Islands  to  which  Captain  Cook  gave  the  appellation  of  Friendly,  from 
the  kind  disposition  manifested  by  the  natives  to  the  crews  under  his  command, 
are  situated  in  the  south  Pacific  ocean,  a  few  degrees  east  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
They  form  an  archipelago  of  considerable  extent,  and  are  supposed  to  contain  more 
than  150  Islands  ;  many  of  which,  however,  are  merely  uninhabited  rocks.  Captain 
Cook's  chart  does  not  include  the  whole  of  this  cluster  under  the  denomination  of 
Friendly  Islands,  as  he  did  not  visit  the  island  of  Vavaoo,  which  is  now  considered 
as  the  largest  and  most  important.  This  group,  during  his  time,  were  all  under 
the  same  government,  and  still  speak  precisely  the  same  language  ;  while  they  ex- 
hibit, also,  the  same  Manners  and  Customs.  The  common  name  by  which  the 
natives  distinguish  them,  is  Tonga,  or  Tonga  Islands,  which  includes  the  Island 
of  Tonga,  the  cluster  called  the  Hapal,  and.  the  island  of  Vavaoo.  Some  of  the 
principal,  according  to  the  names  bestowed  upon  them  by  Captain  Cook,  are  the 
following.  Tonga,  Tongataboo,  which  was  discovered  by  Tasman,  in  1642  ;  Eooa 
and  Annamooka,  also  seen  by  Tasman.  Among  the  chief  of  the  Hapai  islands,  are 
Haanno,  Foa,  Lefooga,  and  Hoolawa.  Mayorga  is  a  group  about  100  miles  north 
of  the  Hapai  isles,  and  was  discovered  in  1781  by  the  Spanish  Captain  Maurelle, 
and  visited  by  Captain  Edwards  in  1791,  by  whom  they  were  called  Howes  Islands. 
Schouten  and  Lemaire  discovered  Neootabootaboo  and  Kootahe,  in  1616,  and  these 
were  afterwards  visited  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767,  who  called  them  Keppel's  and 
Boscawen's  Islands.  Besides  these,  there  are  Toofoa,  Hamoa,  and  the  Feejee  Isles. 

These  islands  bear  a  great  resemblance  in  their  physical  appearance  to  the 
various  others  that  are  spread  over  this  watery  world.  One  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  known  is  Tongataboo,  which  is  a  flat  island  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  in 
circumference.  The  land  is  nearly  of  the  same  height  in  all  parts  of  the  surface,  the 
highest  not  being  more  than  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  in  plantations  and  diligently  cultivated.  The  climate  of  these  islands  is  in  general 
agreeable  ;  for,  notwithstanding  they  are  situated  near  the  equator,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  though  some  of  them  rise  into  eminences 
covered  with  rocks  or  wood,  the  soil  of  most  of  the  lower  parts  is  productive  of  all 
the  tropical  plants  and  other  vegetables.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  sometimes 
severe.  Much  care  is  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  as  upon  it  the  inhabitants  princi- 
pally depend  for  their  support.  The  fields  of  yams  and  plantains,  are  numerous  and 
extensive.  The  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  are  spread  over  most  of  them,  and 
appear  to  thrive  without  care  after  they  have  attained  a  certain  size.  They  have 
also  another  tree  that  produces  great  numbers  of  large  rounded  compressed  nuts, 
called  eejee ;  and  one  of  a  smaller  kind,  that  also  yields  nuts,  the  kernels  ot 
which  the  natives  call  mabba.  Sugar-canes  and  mulberry-trees  are  likewise  com- 
mon, and  the  pandanus,  is  set  round  their  fields.  Yams,  plantains,  and  oocoa-nuts, 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  their  vegetable  food.  Bread  fruit  is  also  used,  and  they 
make  a  kind  of  bread  from  plantains,  which  they  take  before  they  are  ripe,  and  bury 
under  around  till  they  ferment,  when  they  are  dug  up  and  made  into  small  balls, 
but  they  are  very  sour  and  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  them. 
Their  chief  animal  food  consists  of  hogs,  fowls,  and  fish,  particularly  shell  Tish  ;  but 
some  of  the  lower  orders  eat  rats.     They  also  make  several  palatable  dishes  from 
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various  kinds  of  fruit.  When  Captain  Cook  explored  these  islands  he  left  some 
cattle  on  them,  but  they  have  all  been  destroyed.  Captain  Wilson  also,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  left  some  goats,  cats,  and  an  English  dog  on  the  island  of  Tongataboo. 
This  group  is  not  infested  with  wild  beasts,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  have  any 
venomous  insects  or  reptiles,  except  scorpions  and  centipedes.  As  in  the  other 
islands,  birds  are  numerous.  They  include  parrots,  cuckoos,  herons,  king- fishers, 
curlews,,  swallows,  pigeons,  and  plovers. 

In  various  improvements,  and  in  civil  government,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  surpass  those  of  most  of  the  other  Polynesian  groups.  The  natives  are  not 
remarkably  tall,  yet  some  are  to  be  met  with  who  are  more  than  six  feet  high,  and 
all  are  strong  and  well  made.  Tne  muscular  figure  of  the  men  seems  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  active  life  they  lead,  and  though  this  is  such  as  usually  conveys  the 
idea  of  strength  rather  than  of  beauty,  many  of  them  are  handsome.  Their  features 
are  so  various  that  scarcely  one  that  is  characteristic  can  be  fixed  upon,  and  many 
good  European  faces  are  found  among  them.  The  females  differ  less  from  the  men 
in  their  features,  than  in  their  general  form,  which  is  sometimes  a  model  of  perfect 
symmetry.  The  usual  complexion  is  rather  darker  than  the  copper  colour,  yet  some 
of  them  are  of  a  true  olive,  and  many  of  the  women  much  fairer.  Personal  defor- 
mity is  scarcely  ever  seen,  and  all  classes  are  remarkably  healthy.  They  are  very 
attentive  to  cleanliness,  and  bathe  frequently. 

Clothing  is,  in  these  climates,  of  little  comparative  utility.  Where  the  blasts 
of  winter  are  never  felt,  savages  almost  uniformly  regard  every  kind  of  covering  as  a 
restraint,  being  seldom  urged  to  its  use  by  a  sense  of  delicacy  ;  and  when  any  is 
employed,  it  is  of  the  most  scanty  description.  In  the  Friendly  Islands,  their  dress 
generally  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  mat,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  waist, 
confined  by  a  girdle,  and  hangs  down  like  a  petticoat,  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  The  upper  part  of  thegarment  is  usually  suffered  to  fall  down,  but  when  required 
is  sufficient  to  cover  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  large  pieces  of  cloth  and  fine 
matting,  are  confined  to  the  superior  classes,  while  the  common  people  often  wear 
nothing  but  a  covering  of  leaves,  or  the  Maro,  which  is  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  or 
matting  like  a  sash,  wrapped  round  the  body,  and  passed  between  the  thighs,  the 
use  of  which,  however,  is  principally  confined  to  the  men.  On  particular  occasions, 
the  chiefs  wear  large  red  feather  caps.  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  ornaments,  the  most 
common  of  which  are  necklaces  made  of  the  fruit  called  pandanus,  and  various 
flowers.  Others  are  composed  of  shells,  the  bones  of  birds,  sharks'  teeth,  and  different 
substances.  They  also  wear  bracelets  of  tortoise  shell.  Their  ears  are  pierced,  and 
ornaments  are  frequently  worn  in  them.  Those  who  can  procure  cocoa-nut  oil  rub 
themselves  all  over  with  it,  and  the  females  often  use  a  fine  powder  for  the  same 
purpose,  which  they  think  heightens  their  beauty. 

Those  early  navigators  who  visited  the  Friendly  Islands  describe  the  inhabitants 
as  possessing  many  amiable  qualities,  with  a  gentleness  of  character  and  disposition 
that  distinguished  them  from  most  of  their  savage,  or  semi-barbarous  brethren. 
Subsequent  experience,  however,  partly  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  showed  them  to  be 
more  ferocious  and  sanguinary  than  they  were  at  first  considered.  The  account  of 
the  unprovoked  seizureof  the  ship  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  wanton  murder  of  her  crew, 
as  related  by  Mr.  Mariner,  has  stamped  an  indelible  stain  upon  their  character,  and 
can  scarcely  be  exceeded  for  brutal  cruelty  by  anything  in  the  annals  of  savage  life. 
In  their  wars  among  each  other,  they  also  exhibit  the  same  features  of  barbarous 
cruelty,  gratifying  their  revenge  by  the  most  horrid  indignities  upon  the  bodies  of 
their  slain  enemies.  The  charge  of  cannibalism  too,  has  been  brought  against  them 
under  such  circumstances  as  leaves  little  reason  to  doubt  the  fact.  Several  mission- 
aries who  landed  on  these  islands  have  also  fallen  victims  either  to  the  barbarity  or 
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the  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  ;  though  fresh  attempts  are  now  making  to  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  of  Christianity  among  them  under  more  favourable  auspices. 

Mr.  Mariner  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  that  was  seized  by  these  islanders 
in  1806,  and  was  obliged  to  live  about  four  years  among  them,  but  having  at  last 
effected  his  escape,  this  intimacy  enabled  him  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
their  Government,  Manners,  and  Customs.  According  to  his  statement,  a  species  of 
rude  feudal  system  prevails.  The  How,  or  king,  is  an  arbitrary  monarch,  who 
claims  the  throne  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right,  but  is  frequently  obliged  to  employ 
military  power  to  seat  himself  securely  there.  To  accomplish  this,  the  protection  of 
the  gods,  his  reputation  as  a  warrior,  and  the  number  and  strength  of  his  fighting 
men,  as  well  as  his  nobility  or  descent,  are  frequently  put  in  requisition.  Though 
the  king  possesses  the  chief  power,  some  of  the  priests  are  considered  to  be  his  supe- 
riors in  point  of  rank.  The  nobility  comprises  such  as  are  related  to  the  king  or 
the  priests.  The  greatest  decorum  always  prevails  both  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  the  chief  nobles,  and  unlike  European  customs,  it  is  considered  rude  to  stand 
while  speaking  to  a  superior.  Accordingly,  when  any  one  addresses  his  majesty,  he 
advances  and  seats  himself  before  him,  couching  what  he  has  to  say  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  In  doing  homage  the  person  squats  down,  bows  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
his  superior's  foot,  which  he  also  touches  with  his  fingers,  and  then  retires.  The  king 
and  the  principal  chiefs  are  regarded  as  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  death 
of  an  individual,  his  possessions  devolve  to  the  crown,  but  they  are  generally  granted 
to  the  eldest  son  for  the  support  of  the  family.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  obviously  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  little  short  of 
slavery.  They  have  nothing  that  can  be  called  right  of  property,  as  the  chiefs  seize 
any  part  of  their  goods  at  pleasure,  and  in  periods  of  scarcity  they  are  always  obliged 
to  prepare  a  certain  quantity  of  food  for  their  use.  It,  therefore,  frequently  happens 
that  the  servants  of  a  chief  are  sent  into  a  district  to  collect  food  for  him  and  his 
household,  while  those  upon  whom  the  contributions  are  levied  are  either  reduced  to 
absolute  want,  or  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  upon  the  coarsest  roots,  or  begging  a 
part  of  the  food  they  have  been  compelled  to  supply,  to  preserve  their  own  existence. 
The  lower  orders,  too,  are  frequently  sent  to  work  on  the  lands  of  the  sovereign  in 
the  character  of  slaves,  while  the  most  wanton  cruelty  and  disregard  of  human  life 
is  often  displayed  by  those  in  power.  Mr.  Mariner  says  that  after  the  ship  in  which 
he  went  to  these  islands  had  been  seized  by  the  natives,  one  of  them  had  ascended 
the  rigging,  which  displeased  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  be  fired  at.  This  was 
instantly  obeyed,  and  the  poor  fellow  fell  dead  upon  the  deck.  On  another  occasion, 
he  commanded  one  of  his  attendants  to  try  the  effect  of  his  musket  upon  a  woman 
that  was  passing,  and  who  was,  therefore,  killed  on  the  spot. 

Superstition  and  polytheism  have  taken  deep  root  in  these  islands.  Not  only 
every  district,  but  every  family  of  note,  has  its  particular  deity,  who  is  considered 
as  its  special  patron.  Each  of  these  gods  is  occasionally  represented  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  districts,  and  thus  are  the  fetters  of  superstition  more  firmly  bound  on  the 
minds  of  these  deluded  people.  They  suppose  the  wind  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  female  deity,  who,  from  being  frequently  neglected  in  calm  AA'eather,  is  sometimes 
induced  to  assert  her  authority  by  blowing  down  their  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
plantain  trees.  At  these  seasons,  they  bring  offerings  of  hogs,  yams,  and  kava, 
to  a  house  which  is  sacred  to  her  worship,  and  supplicate  her  in  the  most  sub- 
missive manner.  A  person  is  then  appointed  to  represent  her  and  receive  the 
offerings,  and  as  the  tempests  are  but  of  short  duration,  and  not  of  frequent  recur- 
rence, there  is  little  danger  of  her  supposed  promises  remaining  long  unfulfilled.  Not- 
withstanding their  multiplicity  of  strange  gods,  to  which  they  apply  the  general 
name  of  Fi/ga,  they  sometimes  allow  that  the  god  of  Britaiu  is   the  greatest  and 
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best,  as  he  has  taught  his  followers  to  make  ships,  tools,  and  various  other  articles, 
so  much  better  than  they  can  do.  They  also  suppose  that  each  individual  is  under 
the  special  protection  and  controul  of  a  peculiar  spirit,  whom  they  call  Odoou,  who, 
when  offended,  inflicts  upon  them  all  the  maladies  they  experience.  This  causes  the 
relatives  and  connexions  of  the  afflicted,  particularly  of  the  chiefs,  to  run  into  every 
kind  of  excess  to  appease  the  anger  of  this  imaginary  deity.  For  this  purpose  they 
cut  off  their  fingers,  beat  their  faces,  refrain  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  perform 
many  other  ridiculous  acts,  among  which  the  women  belonging  to  a  chief  have  some- 
times been  strangled.  A  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  appears  to  prevail  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  least  among  the  chiefs,  who  think  that  after  death  the  spirit  is 
immediately  conveyed  in  a  swift-sailing  canoe  to  a  region  of  pleasure,  called  1)<><>I>- 
ludha.  This  they  describe  as  resembling  the  paradise  of  Mahomet,  the  god  of  which 
they  call  Higgolayo,  and  consider  him  as  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  all  their 
divinities,  the  other  gods  being  merely  his  servants.  As  among  the  Hindoos,  the 
Tooas,  or  lower  classes  of  the  people,  are  taught  to  consider  the  pleasures  of  Doob- 
ludha  as  altogether  above  their  capacity  and  attainment,  and  therefore,  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  any  existence  beyond  the  present.  The  Taboo  is  one  of  their  super- 
stitious practices,  and  literally  implies  something  set  apart  from  common  use.  Thus 
a  house  is  tabooed  by  the  king's  presence,  and  can  no  longer  be  inhabited  even  by 
its  owner.  Houses  are  consequently  provided  in  every  quarter  of  the  dominions  for 
the  reception  of  his  majesty.  Food,  or  any  other  article  may  also  be  tabooed,  and 
then  it  cannot  be  used  till  the  taboo  is  taken  off.  This,  like  many  other  supersti- 
tious practices,  may  have  originated  in  the  efforts  of  reason  directed  to  the  purposes 
of  utility.  In  the  infancy  of  cultivation,  for  instance,  the  produce  is  the  result  of 
united  labour,  and  is,  therefore,  considered  as  common  property.  When  the  field  of 
yams  was  planted,  the  taboo  was  necessary  to  allow  the  crop  to  come  to  maturity, 
and  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  chief  might  impose  it  for  this  beneficial  purpose. 
But  as  self-interest,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition,  is  often  the  ruling  motive  of 
savage  life,  it  was  soon  perceived  that  it  would  prove  a  powerful  instrument  in  pro- 
moting these,  and  its  use  was  consequently  perverted.  In  these  islands,  if  a  person 
assists  at  a  funeral,  or  touches  a  dead  body,  his  hands  are  tabooed,  and  cannot  for  a 
certain  time  be  employed  in  taking  food,  and  he  is  consequently  fed  by  others. 

Polygamy  is  practised  by  the  chiefs  of  this  group  to  an  unlimited  extent,  but 
the  common  people  mostly  content  themselves  with  one  wife.  Female  chastity  is 
not  held  in  great  estimation  previously  to  marriage,  but  conjugal  fidelity  is  expected, 
and  is  generally  preserved.  Honesty  characterises  their  dealing  with  each  other, 
but  they  seldom  make  any  scruple  of  cheating  strangers.  All  ages  and  sexes  have 
also  been  accused  of  thieving,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  They  are 
remarkably  dexterous  in  making  their  canoes,  which  are  composed  of  several  pieces, 
sewed  together  so  neatly  that  on  the  outside  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  joints. 
All  the  fastenings  are  on  the  inside,  and  pass  through  ridges  that  are  wrought  on  the 
edges  and  ends  of  the  boards  for  that  purpose.  These  canoes  are  either  single  or 
double.  The  former  are  about  twenty  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide  in  the  middle, 
the  stern  ending  in  a  point,  and  the  head  frequently  shaped  like  a  wedge.  The 
double  canoes  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  single  ones,  but  the  two  that  are 
joined  together  are  each  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  broad,  in  the 
widest  part,  terminating  at  each  end  in  a  point.  These  are  fixed  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  about  seven  or  eight  feet  asunder,  by  a  strong  platform,  on  which  a 
mast  is  raised,  and  a  yard  and  sail  of  mats  extended.  They  not  only  serve  as  ves- 
sels of  burden,  but  considerable  voyages  are  undertaken  with  them,  for  they  are 
so  constructed  that  they  will  not  sink  while  they  hold  together.  The  rope  attached 
to  the  sail  is   used   in   the  same  manner  as  by   Europeans,  and  is  made  of  the 
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outside  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut.  The  only  tools  employed  in  the  construction  of  these 
vessels  are  a  kind  of  thick  adzes  made  of  a  hard  black  stone,  augurs  composed  of 
sharks'  teeth,  and  rasps  of  rough  fish  skin,  fastened  on  pieces  of  wood. 

Notwithstanding  the  skill  displayed  in  the  formation  of  their  canoes,  very  little 
is  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  their  houses.  Those  of  the  lower  orders  are  merely 
wretched  huts,  scarcely  sufficient  to  defend  them  from  the  weather  ;  and  even  those 
of  the  higher  classes  are  much  inferior  to  what  might  be  expected  from  examining 
their  vessels.  The  best  of  them  consists  only  of  a  thatched  roof  supported  by  a  few 
posts  and  rafters.  The  floor  is  raised  with  earth,  and  covered  with  strong  thick 
matting.  They  contain  only  a  single  room,  closed  on  the  weather  side  by  mats,  or 
palm  branches,  platted  together,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  a  wall.  A  part  is  par- 
tially separated  by  a  mat,  bent  into  a  semicircular  form,  within  which  the  master  and 
mistress  sleep,  the  rest  of  the  family  occupying  the  open  floor,  the  unmarried  men  and 
women  apart,  and  when  the  family  is  large,  the  servants  sometimes  retire  to  adjacent 
huts.  Their  whole  furniture  consists  of  a  few  gourds  and  cocoa-nut  shells,  with  two 
or  three  small  wooden  stools.  It  is  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Tonga 
people,  that  they  show,  on  all  occasions,  a  marked  attention  to  their  females.  This 
is  carried  much  further  by  them  than  by  any  of  the  other  islanders  of  these  seas. 
The  women  are  not  obliged  to  perform  the  most  laborious  offices,  but  are  merely 
engaged  in  those  duties  that  are  requisite  for  health,  cleanliness,  and  domestic 
comfort. 

Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  by  these  people  in  the  construction  of  their  weapons, 
which  consist  of  clubs  of  various  kinds,  spears,  and  darts.  They  have  also  bows  and 
arrows,  but  these  are  rather  designed  for  amusement  than  intended  for  military  pur- 
poses. They  evince  much  adroitness  in  carving-  and  ornamenting  various  articles, 
as  well  as  in  making  cloth  and  mats,  the  former  of  which  they  chiefly  dye  black, 
brown,  purple,  yellow,  and  red,  by  means  of  certain  vegetables.  Neat  baskets  are 
likewise  made  by  them,  and  several  kinds  of  ornamental  trifles  prove  that  they 
neither  want  taste,  design,  nor  skill  to  execute  whatever  they  bestow  their  attention 
upon. 

7.  Navigators'  Islands. 

This  group,  which  was  so  called  by  M.  Bougainville,  is  situated  a  few  degrees 
north  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  only  includes  about  ten  islands,  but  several  of 
them  are  large  and  fertile.  They  stretch  from  the  14th  degree  of  latitude  south- 
ward, and  from  160°  to  l72°  30'  of  west  longitude.  Roggewein  and  Bauman  saw 
the  eastern  part  of  this  cluster  in  1722.  Another  was  discovered  by  M.  Bougain- 
ville, in  1768,  and  two  more,  towards  the  western  extremity,  by  La  Perouse  in  1787. 
Each  of  these  latter  exceeds  forty  English  miles  in  length.  He  was  also  informed 
by  the  natives  that  three  others  lay  further  south,  which  they  called  Sheka,  Ossama, 
and  Ooera,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  This  group  was  likewise  visited  by  Captain 
Edwards  in  1791.  Most  of  the  islands  are  elevated,  but  they  are  less  enveloped  by 
coral  reefs  than  the  Society  Islands.  They  appear  to  be  volcanic,  as  many  of  the 
stones  consist  of  pieces  of  lava,  rounded  basalt,  or  lumps  of  coral,  which  abounds  in 
most  parts  of  these  seas.  They  are  covered  with  cocoa-trees,  guanas,  and  plantains, 
and  another  tree  producing  a  kind  of  large  almond,  which  the  natives  generally  eat 
roasted.  The  sugar-cane  also  grows  spontaneously,  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but 
it  is  inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  West  Indies.  Pigs,  dogs,  fowls,  birds,  and  fish, 
are  all  plentiful. 

La  Perouse  represents  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  as  some  of  the  stoutest 
men  he  had  ever  seen,  their  ordinary  height  being  nearly  six  feet.  Their  bodies 
are  so  painted  or  tattooed,  that  at  a  distance  they  appeared  to  be  clothed,  though 
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nearly  naked.  They  wear  only  a  girdle  of  sea-weed  round  their  loins,  reaching 
to  their  knees,  and"  assimilating  them  to  the  river  gods  of  ancient  mythology. 
Their  countenances  are  fierce,  and  their  long  hair  is  generally  turned  up  all  round, 
which  adds  to  their  ferocious  aspect. — (See  the  annexed  Plate.) 

The  women  are  tall,  slender,  and  graceful,  hut  their  manners  are  described  as 
disgustingly  profligate  and  indecent.  All  their  villages  are  either  built  on  the  shore 
or  the  hank's  of  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  sea,  and  as  they  always  pass  from  one 
to  another  in  their  canoes,  M.  Bougainville  was  induced  to  call  them  Navigators, 
whence  he  conferred  that  appellation  on  the  group  itself.  Most  of  these  villages  are 
in  delightful  situations,  the  huts  being  built  beneath  fruit-trees,  which  afford  a  con- 
stant shade,  while  the  streams  that  flow  past  them  supply  the  wholesome  beverage 
of  the  primitive  ages.  The  fruits  and  nutritious  roots  that  grow  almost  spontane- 
ously around  them,  ensure  a  ready  support  for  themselves,  and  the  few  animals  they 
possess.  If  they  labour,  therefore,  it  is  for  something  agreeable  rather  than  useful. 
They  make  a  species  of  cloth  that  possesses  great  flexibility  and  strength,  and  is 
superior  to  that  manufactured  in  either  the  Society  or  the  Friendly  Islands.  Their 
canoes  are  very  small,  and  they  are  such  expert  swimmers  that  they  seem  to  use 
them  only  as  the  means  of  resting  themselves.  The  least  false  movement  fills  them 
with  water,  and  the  men  are  obliged  to  leap  into  the  sea,  and  lift  them  upon  their 
shoulders,  to  empty  them.  They  sometimes  fasten  two  together  with  cross  pieces  of 
wood,  which  renders  them  less  liable  to  upset,  besides  making  a  step  for  a  mast,  and 
enabling  them  to  carry  provisions  for  a  considerable  voyage.  In  their  architectural 
structures,  their  principal  aim  is  a  protection  from  the  solar  influence,  and  this  they 
seem  to  combine  with  more  elegance  than  many  of  the  other  islanders.  Their  houses 
are  generally  large  enough  for  several  families,  and  are  surrounded  with  blinds 
which  are  kept  open  towards  the  wind,  and  closed  only  to  exclude  the  sun.  Very 
little  furniture  is  used,  and  a  few  clean  mats  serve  them  at  once  for  seats  and  beds. 

8.  The  Georgian  Islands. 

These  islands  lie  in  the  18th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  the  150th  and  151st 
degrees  of  west  longitude,  and  include  Otaheite,  Eimeo,  Tapuamanu,  and  Tetaroa. 
Captain  Wallis,  who  discovered  Otaheite  in  1767,  named  it  after  his  late  majesty,  but 
the  continued  use  of  the  native  appellation  has  prevailed.  As  these  islands  were 
re-visited,  more  fully  made  known,  supplied  with  European  articles  of  food  and  com- 
merce, and  ultimately  with  christian  instruction,  during  the  reign  of  that  venerable 
monarch,  the  name  of  Georgian  is  now  applied  to  the  group,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  to  which  Captain  Cook  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Society  Islands,  which 
lie  to  the  leeward.  That  which  the  same  navigator  understood  to  be  called 
Otaheite,  is  by  the  inhabitants  named  Taheety,  and  is  the  largest  of  this  cluster. 
This  has  also  been  called  King  George  the  Third's  Island,  and  in  extent  and  fertility 
exceeds  most  of  those  in  the  southern  Pacific.  It  is  not,  however,  more  than  thirty 
miles  long  and  twenty  at  its  greatest  breadth.  A  narrow  belt  of  land  borders  on  the 
shore,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  island  is  mountainous.  It  consists  of  two  penin- 
sulas connected  by  a  low  isthmus,  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  wholly  uncul- 
tivated, though  no  part  of  the  island  is  better  adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  larger 
of  these  peninsulas,  called  Otaheite  Nooe,  is  nearly  circular,  and  about  ninety  miles 
in  circumference  ;  the  smaller  is  named  Tiaraboo,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circuit. 
The  soil  in  the  lower  tracts  and  the  vallies  which  intersect  the  mountain  ranges,  is 
remarkably  fertile,  and  consists  of  a  rich  black  mould,  covered  with  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  cocoa-nut  tree,  plantain,  eve-apple,  the  cloth  plant,  and  many  others.  The 
mountains  abound  with  a  variety  of  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  are  generally  wooded  to 
their  very  summits.  Bamboos  grow  here  to  a  great  height,  and  the  acclivities  of  the 
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hills  are  very  steep,  till  they  swell  into  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  but  all  the 
lower  parts  are  productive  of  plantains,  yams,  and  a  variety  of  roots,  which  are  used 
as  food  by  the  natives.  It  is  these  elevated  regions,  too,  that  produce  the  noted  san- 
dal wood,  from  which  the  islanders  extract  an  agreeable  perfume. 

From  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  numerous  streams  water  the 
lower  parts,  some  of  which  fall  in  beautiful  cascades,  and  wind  their  way  to  the  sea. 
In  the  rainy  season,  these  become  torrents,  and  sometimes  loosen  rocks  and  trees 
from  the  precipices,  and  carry  them  into  the  vallies,  where  they  overflow  and  cause 
considerable  damage.  During  the  dry  part  of  the  year,  some  of  those  vallies  afford 
a  passage  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other,  though  it  is  always  difficult  to 
ascend  the  mountains,  while  in  the  wet  season  it  is  altogether  impracticable.  The 
lower  districts,  and  the  coast  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  are  lined  with  houses,  and 
smile  with  cultivation.  When  the  trade  wind  blows  from  the  south,  it  generally 
rains  on  that  side  of  the  island,  which  occasions  a  great  difference  in  the  bread-fruit 
harvest  between  those  districts  and  the  northern  coast.  On  this  last  the  rains  are 
less  frequent  and  not  so  heavy,  and  the  trade  wind  constantly  blows,  except  when 
the  sun  is  vertical.  The  great  bread-fruit  harvest  begins  there  in  November,  and 
continues  till  January,  while  in  the  south  it  does  not  commence  till  the  latter  month. 

All  the  navigators,  by  whom  this  group  has  been  visited,  concur  in  stating  that 
they  experienced  little  inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  climate.  In  the  account 
of  the  first  missionary  voyage  conducted  by  Captain  Wilson,  it  is  mentioned  that 
from  March  till  August,  the  thermometer  never  fell  below  65°,  nor  rose  above  73°. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  year,  however,  is  hotter,  though,  from  the  latitude,  the 
difference  is  not  very  great.  From  December  to  March,  the  weather  is  often  rainy 
and  tempestuous,  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  west,  and  a  heavy  swell  breaks  on 
the  shore.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  year,  the  east  wind  prevails,  while  the  land  and 
sea  breezes  alternately  succeed  each  other. 

On  ascending  the  hills,  the  soil  changes  from  a  black  mould,  to  veins  of  red, 
white,  dark,  yellow,  or  bluish  earth,  clay,  and  marl.  The  red  contains  pieces  of 
brittle  flint ;  the  white  is  a  kind  of  pipe-clay  ;  and  the  dark  is  a  fat  mould,  prin- 
cipally composed  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  ;  and  the  bluish-coloured  soil  con- 
sists of  a  marly  substance.  The  hills  supply  a  black  kind  of  stone,  which  appears 
to  be  a  species  of  lava,  of  which  the  natives  formerly  made  tools  for  the  construc- 
tion of  their  houses  and  canoes.  The  stones  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers  also  con- 
firm the  volcanic  origin  of  the  island.  The  whole  coast  is  nearly  enclosed  with 
reefs  of  coral  rock,  through  the  openings  of  which  entrance  is  afforded  to  ships, 
where  they  lie  completely  sheltered  from  the  surf  that  breaks  over  these  reefs.  This 
island  is  divided  into  various  districts.  The  shores  are  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous, and  the  smaller  peninsula  is  not  so  productive  as  the  larger,  except  the  south- 
west near  the  isthmus.  Its  southern  side  is  precipitous,  and  in  one  part  is  free  from 
those  coral  reefs  that  surround  the  rest  of  the  island. 

Various  statements  have  been  made  relative  to  the  population  of  Otaheite,  at 
several  different  periods.  In  1769,  Tupaya,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  judging, 
estimated  the  number  of  fighting  men  at  6780,  which  implied  a  population  of  about 
30,000.  In  1797,  Captain  Wilson,  after  many  inquiries  on  the  subject,  concluded 
it  did  not  exceed  16,000  ;  and  in  1802,  the  missionaries  who  had  been  in  all  parts, 
did  not  think  that  the  whole  number  exceeded  7000.  The  population,  including 
that  of  the  adjacent  islands,  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  exceed  10,000  indivi- 
duals ;  and,  consequently,  if  these  estimates  are  tolerably  correct,  the  inhabitants 
must  have  rapidly  diminished  since  its  first  discovery.  To  this  effect,  the  unre- 
strained sensuality,  the  human  sacrifices,  the  habitual  murder  of  infants,  and  the 
desolating  wars  in  which  they  have  been  so  frequently  engaged,  must  have  greatly 
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contributed.  The  reception  of  Christianity,  however,  has  now  happily  obviated 
these  principal  causes  of  depopulation,  and  an  increased  industry  will  doubtless,  to 
a  very  distant  period,  provide  for  any  augmentation  that  may  take  place. 

Hereditary  monarchy  appears  to  have  long  been  acknowledged  at  Otaheite, 
but  it  confers  rather  a  title  than  any  efficient  authority ;  as  three  or  four  chiefs  in 
the  larger  peninsula,  and  one  in  the  smaller,  exercise  despotic  power  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  The  late  king  of  Otaheite  possessed  at  first,  only  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  but  gradually  extended  his  influence  over  the  whole,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  adjacent  lands.  The  present  monarch,  however,  has  lost  part  of 
these  possessions.  "  By  the  laws  of  Otaheite,  the  son,  immediately  on  his  birth, 
succeeds  to  the  dignity  of  his  father,  the  father  from  that  instant  becoming  only 
administrator  for  his  child.  Otoo,  therefore,  was  king,  and  Pomare,  his  father, 
regent." 

Most  of  the  Georgian  islanders  are  above  the  middle  size,  and  the  chiefs  in 
particular  are  a  large  race,  few  of  them  being  less  than  six  feet  high,  and  well  made. 
The  women,  too,  are  tall,  especially  those  of  superior  rank,  but  some  of  the 
tower  classes  are  short.  Their  natural  complexion  is  that  of  a  brunette,  while  the 
hair  is  universally  black  and  coarse.  The  personal  attractions  of  the  females,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  heen  over-rated  by  the  early  navigators,  or  else  they  have  greatly 
diminished  since.  The  men  wear  their  beards,  though  they  generally  pluck  a  part 
of  them  out,  and  allow  their  hair  to  flow  over  their  shoulders,  or  tie  it  in  a  knot  at 
the  top  of  their  heads,  while  the  women  cnt  theirs  short.  They  anoint  it  with 
oil  pressed  from  the  cocoa-nut,  in  which  sweet-scented  herbs  and  flowers  have  been 
infused,  and  the  practice  of  tattooing  most  parts  of  the  body  is  common  with  all 
classes.  Both  sexes  dress  nearly  alike,  except  a  belt  of  cloth  called  the  maro,  worn 
by  the  men,  which  passes  round  the  waist  and  between  the  thighs.  A  piece  of 
printed  calico  with  a  hole  in  it,  to  admit  the  head,  hangs  down  before  and  behind, 
but  is  open  on  the  sides,  and  leaves  the  arms  fully  at  liberty.  A  square  piece  of 
cloth  is  folded  round  the  waist  of  the  men,  and  above  the  breasts  of  the  women  ; 
it  is  confined  by  a  girdle,  and  hangs  down  as  low  as  the  knees  of  the  men,  but  often 
to  the  ankles  of  the  women.  Besides  this,  the  females  often  throw  a  square  piece 
of  fine  white  cloth  over  the  whole  by  way  of  a  cloak.  Their  legs  and  feet  are  with- 
out covering,  but  their  heads  and  faces  are  shaded  by  large  bonnets,  composed  of 
matting,  or  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  which  are  made  in  a  few  minutes,  when  occasion 
requires.  In  addition  to  these,  the  richer  females  sometimes  wear  small  turbans,  and 
someof  them  have  head-dresses,  which  they  call  tomou.  These  are  composed  of  human 
hair  platted  into  threads,  scarcely  thicker  than  sewing  silk,  pieces  of  which  have 
been  obtained,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  without  a  knot.  They  are  fond  of  beads, 
ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments.  Parturition  is  easy,  and  the  infants  are  healthy 
and  active.  They  soon  begin  to  crawl,  walk  early,  and  almost  as  early  learn  to 
swim.     All  go  naked  till  they  are  five  or  six  years  old. 

The  houses  of  these  people  are  mere  sheds,  generally  built  amidst  groves  of 
trees,  near  the  coast.  No  more  ground  is  cleared  than  is  necessary  for  the  site  of 
the  house,  when  a  few  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  a  roof  of 
palm-leaves.  The  groves  that  surround  their  houses  consist  principally  of  bread- 
fruit and  cocoa-nut  trees,  without  under-wood,  aud  are  intersected  with  paths  in 
all  directions,  leading  from  one  dwelling  to  another.  They  step,  therefore,  imme- 
diately from  their  houses  into  an  agreeable  shade.  The  roofs  reach  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  ground,  and  are  open  on  all  sides.  The  floor  is  strewed  with  dried 
grass,  and  covered  with  mats,  so  as  to  form  a  cushion,  upon  which  they  sit  in  the 
day,  and  sleep  at  night.  Their  furniture,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  comprises  only  a 
single  stool,  and  a  few  blocks  of  wood,  slightly  hollowed  at  the  top,  which  serve 
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them  as  pillows.  These  sheds,  however,  are  principally  used  as  dormitories,  as  they 
take  their  meals  under  the  shade  of  the  nearest  tree.  The  clothes  they  wear  in  the 
day,  cover  them  at  night,  and  the  floor  is  the  common  hed  of  the  whole  household. 
The  master  and  mistress  sleep  in  the  middle,  next  to  them  the  married  people,  then 
the  unmarried  women,  and  beyond  them  the  young  men.  The  servants,  or  toutous 
as  they  are  called,  find  a  place  just  within  the  edge  of  the  shed,  in  rainy  weather, 
but  sleep  in  the  open  air  at  other  times.  The  chiefs,  however,  have  occasionally 
another  kind  of  house,  which  is  small  and  portable,  and  is  enclosed  on  all  sides 
with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  but  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  In  this,  the  chief  and  his 
wife  sleep  alone,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  occupy  the  common  dwelling.  Besides 
these  houses  belonging  to  individuals,  there  are  generally  common  receptacles  for 
all  the  people  of  the  district,  which  are  200  or  300  feet  long,  and  from  30  to  40 
wide.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  missionaries,  a  superior  mode  of  building  has 
been  introduced  among  the  chiefs.  These  are  more  substantial  and  convenient 
dwellings,  being  wattled  and  plastered,  with  boarded  floors,  aud  divided  into 
several  apartments.  King  Tapa,  of  the  island  of  Raiatea,  was  the  first  native  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  who  possessed  a  house  of  this  description.  The  missionaries 
have  also  built  houses  for  themselves  of  the  same  kind,  and  have  strenuously  urged 
the  natives  to  abandon  the  pernicious  custom  of  herding  together  in  one  common 
room.  In  this  they  have  been  partially  successful,  and  many  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies now  occupy  separate  habitations. 

Eimeo,  is  the  nearest  island  to  Otaheite,  and  is  about  ten  leagues  west  of  it. 
The  natives  call  it  Morea,  and  it  was  formerly  an  independent  island,  till  conquered 
by  the  late  king  of  Otaheite,  and  afforded  a  retreat  to  his  son,  when  he  was  driven 
from  his  native  island.  It  is  about  ten  miles  long,  by  five  or  six  broad,  and  has  a 
narrow  border  of  low  land  near  the  coast,  from  which  the  hills  ascend  in  steep 
acclivities  towards  the  interior.  On  the  north,  there  is  a  spacious  harbour,  called 
Tain,  which  is  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The  island  altogether  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  Otaheite.  The  low  hills  are  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  thought  to 
be  less  healthy  than  on  the  larger  island.  About  fourteen  leagues  west  of  the  har 
hour  of  Talu,  is  Tapua-mami,  which  is  five  or  six  miles  long,  and  rises  in  the  centre 
to  a  peak,  with  a  double  summit.  It  abounds  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  but  the  popu- 
lation is  small.  Within  ten  leagues  of  Matavai,  and  enclosed  with  a  reef  of  coral 
rocks,  there  are  a  number  of  low  islets,  called  Tetaroa,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Otaheite,  and  which  supply  this  island  with  fish,  in  exchange  for  bread-fruit.  A 
small  but  conspicuous  island,  called  Maitea,  is  situated  nearly  twenty  leagues  east 
of  Otaheite ;  and  is  only  a  few  miles  in  circumference.  Its  northern  side  is  too 
precipitous  to  be  inhabited,  but  the  declivities  in  the  southern  part  are  more  gentle, 
and  the  country  populous.  This  is  enclosed  on  the  east  by  a  coral  reef,  and  is  oc- 
casionally visited  by  canoes  from  Otaheite,  which  receive  pearls  in  exchange  for 
such  articles  as  are  necessary  for  the  inhabitants. 

Society  presents  now  a  very  different  aspect,  both  in  these  and  the  Society 
Islands,  from  that  which  it  exhibited  a  few  years  ago,  Divine  Providence  having 
blessed  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  with  astonishing  success.  Idolatry  with  many 
of  its  superstitious  customs  and  baneful  consequences,  has  been  entirely  subverted  in 
Otaheite,  and  eight  of  the  other  islands  into  which  Christianity  has  been  introduced. 
Infanticide  has  been  abolished;  the  practice  of  murdering  prisoners  of  war  renounced  ; 
the  suppression  of  many  pernicious  amusements  effected  ;  and  a  professed  reception 
of  Christianity  avowed.  The  erection  of  numerous  places  for  Christian  worship, 
and  the  establishment  of  schools,  have  been  the  necessary  consequences.  A  general 
observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  a  more  social  and  beneficial  intercourse  among  the 
people,  and  particularly  the  members  of  the  same  familv,  have  followed  in  the  train 
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of  those  blessings.  Nor  is  this  all.  Political  and  social  institutions  have  been  es- 
tablished  an  arbitrary  monarch  has  been  changed  into  the  father  of  his  people; 

and  he  who  was  accustomed  to  acknowledge  no  authority  hut  his  own  will,  has  been 
induced  to  promulgate  a  code  of  regulations  for  his  subjects,  formed  with  an  ex- 
press regard  to  their  welfare  and  the  word  of  God.     King  Pomare   had  erected  an 


dows,  and  three  pulpits,  260  feet  from  each  other.  On  that  occasion  three  sermons 
were  preached  at  the  same  time,  and  each  service  proceeded  without  confusion  or 
interruption.  Printing  establishments  have  also  been  introduced,  at  which  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  parts  of  the  scriptures  have  been  printed,  with  various  other 
tracts,  and  such  books  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  instruction 
among  the  natives.  A  public  library  has  also  been  instituted  at  Otaheite  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Georgian  Islands. 

Thursday,  the  13th  of  May.  1819,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  laws  drawn  up  by  Pomare,  for  the  instruction  and  regulation  of  his  subjects; 
and  as  this  was  an  event  not  only  interesting  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  but  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  to  Europe,  we  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  Georgian 
group,  with  the  account  of  the  meeting,  given  by  one  of  the  Missionaries  who  was 
present.  "  About  noon  (he  observes)  we  all  assembled  in  the  centre  of  the  Royal 
Mission  Chapel.  The  king  requested  Brother  Crook  to  open  the  business  of  the 
day.  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  Pomare  followed.  After  singing,  reading  the 
scriptures,  and  prayer,  the  king  stood  up,  and  looked  upon  the  thousands  of  his 
subjects  upon  his  right  hand,  and  on  his  left.  Addressing  himself  to  Tati,  the 
pious  chief  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  he  said,  '  Tati,  what  is  your 
desire  ?  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?'  Tati,  who  sat  nearly  opposite  the  pulpit,  rose 
and  said,    '  Those   are  what  we  want,   the   papers  you  hold  in  your  hand — the 

laws  ; give  them  to  us   that   we  may  have  them  in   our   hands,  that  we  may 

regard  them,  and  do  what  is  right.'  The  king  then  addressed  himself  to 
Utami,  the  good  chief  of  Teoropaa,  and,  in  an  affectionate  manner,  said,  '  Utami, 
what  is  your  desire?'  He  replied,  '  one  thing  only  is  desired  by  us  all ;  that  which 
Tati  has  expressed — the  laws,  which  you  hold  in  your  hand.'  The  king  then 
addressed  Arahu,  the  chief  of  Eimeo,  and  Veve,  the  chief  of  Taiarabu,  nearly  in 
the  same  manner,  and  they  replied  as  the  others  had  done.  Pomare  then  proceeded 
to  read  and  comment  upon  the  laws  respecting  murder,  theft,  trespass,  stolen  pro- 
perty, lost  property,  sabbath-breaking,  rebellion,  marriage,  adultery,  the  judges, 
court-houses,  &c.  in  eighteen  articles.  After  reading  and  explaining  the  several 
articles,  he  asked  the  chiefs  if  they  approved  of  them.  They  replied  aloud,  'We 
agree  to  them — we  heartily  agree  to  them.'  The  king  then  addressed  the  people, 
and  desired  them  if  they  approved  of  the  laws,  to  signify  the  same  by  lifting  up  their 
right  hands.  This  was  unanimously  done,  with  a  remarkably  rushing  noise,  owing 
to°the  thousands  of  arms  being  lifted  at  once.  When  Pomare  came  to  the  article 
on  rebellion,  stirring  up  war,  &c.  he  seemed  inclined  to  pass  it  over,  but  after  a  while 
proceeded.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  article,  Tati  was  not  contented  with  signifying 
his  approbation  in  the  usual  way  only,  but  standing  up,  he  called  in  a  spirited  manner 
to  his  people,  to  lift  up  their  hands  again,  even  both  hands,  he  setting  the  example, 
which  was  universally  followed.     Thus  all  the  articles  were  passed  and  approved." 

9.  Society  Islands. 

This  cluster  of  islands  received  its  name  from  Captain  Cook  in  1769,  in  honour 
of  the  Royal  Society,  at  whose  request  the  expedition  was  fitted  out,  but  he  did  not 
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distinguish  them  separately  by  any  other  names  than  those  by  which  they  are 
known  to  the  natives.  They  are  situated  in  the  17th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
between  150°  57'  and  152°  of  west  longitude.  The  principal,  according  to  Captain 
Cook,  are,  Huaheine,  Ulietea,  Oiaha,  Bolabola,  Tubal,  and  Maurua,  the  last  two 
of  which  are  very  small.  Ulietea,  and  Otaha,  lie  about  two  miles  from  each  other, 
and  are  both  enclosed  in  the  same  reef  of  coral  rocks,  so  that  there  is  no  passage  for 
ships  between  them.  This  surrounding  reef  forms  several  excellent  harbours,  but 
the  entrances  to  them  are  very  narrow.  The  mosteastern  of  the  Society  Islands  is 
Huaheine,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  signifies  a  woman.  It  is  about  28 
or  30  leagues  north-west  of  Otaheite,  and  in  latitude  16°  43'.  Though  not  more 
than  seven  leagues  in  circuit,  it  consists,  like  that  island,  of  two  peninsulas,  while 
the  hills  are  less  elevated,  but  strongly  marked  by  volcanic  action.  Its  productions 
are  similar  to  those  of  Otaheite,  but  the  seasons  are  earlier.  It  has  only  a  narrow 
fertile  border  near  the  coast,  and  all  the  lower  hills  are  fully  cultivated.  The  isthmus 
that  joins  the  two  peninsulas  is  overflowed  by  the  tide,  and  in  some  places  salt-ponds 
abound.  The  state  of  society  and  manners  is  the  same  as  at  Otaheite,  but  the  men 
are  taller  and  more  robust,  and  are  considered  as  more  courageous.  It  has  been 
remarked,  too,  that  both  sexes  show  less  curiosity  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter 
group. 

About  seven  leagues  south-west  is  the  island  of  Raiatea,  called  by  Captain 
Cook  Ulietea.  It  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  Huaheine,  but  is  less  fertile  and 
comparatively  less  populous.  In  this  island  there  are  also  several  salt  lagoons.  It 
is  wholly  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  and  one  of  the  principal  harbours  is  formed  by 
them,  on  the  north-west  coast.  Within  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Raiatea, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  reef  of  coral,  which  renders  the  channel  impassable  for 
ships,  is  Taha  or  Otaha.  It  is  like  the  contiguous  island  in  general  aspect  and  fer- 
tility, but  is  not  more  than  half  the  size.  The  shores  of  both  present  good  shelter 
for  ships,  but  the  reefs  with  which  they  are  almost  surrounded,  make  the  approach 
difficult. 

Borabora,  (which  Captain  Cook  called  Bolabola)  lies  about  four  leagues  north- 
west of  Taha.  It  is  less  than  that  island,  but  is  encompassed  by  various  reefs  and 
low  islets,  some  of  which  are  larger  than  those  that  surroand  the  other  parts  of  this 
group.  Most  of  them,  as  well  as  the  western  district  of  Borabora,  are  fertile  and 
populous.  The  centre  rises  into  a  lofty  double-peaked  mountain,  more  rugged  and 
craggy  than  any  of  the  others,  while  the  inhabitants  have  been  more  noted  for  daring 
ferocity  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  islanders,  all  of  whom  they  have  conquered  at 
one  time  or  another.  Still  further  north  is  Tubai,  in  nearly  all  respects  similar  to 
Tetaroa,  the  most  northern  of  the  Georgian  islands.  The  channel  that  separates  it 
from  Borabora,  is  four  or  five  leagues  broad,  and  its  connexion  with  the  southern 
Society  Islands  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  between  Tetaroa,  and  Otaheite.  It  abounds 
with  turtles,  and  is  also  said  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  a  small  island  on 
the  east,  called  Papaa.  The  language  of  the  Papuans  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Society  Islanders.  At  nearly  the  same  distance  west  of  Borabora,  there  is  also  a 
small  cluster  called  Mania,  where  pearls  are  procured,  but  it  has  not  any  harbour. 
Others  have  also  been  mentioned  within  a  short  distance  of  this  group,  that  are  either 
occasionally  visited  for  the  pearls  they  produce,  or  have  a  few  permanent  inhabitants. 
The  climate  and  productions,  the  state  of  society,  the  manners  and  customs,  and 
the  recent  changes  that  have  taken  place,  have  so  great  a  correspondence  with  those 
of  the  Windward  or  Georgian  Islands,  that  any  particular  description  of  thorn  id 
rendered  unnecessary  by  what  has  been  already  given. 
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10.  The  Marquesas. 

The  Marquesas,  or  Motdoza's  Islands,  arc  a  cluster  in  the  South  Pacific, 
which  were  discovered  by  Men  danu,  a  Spanish  navigator,  in  lolio.  They  are  situated 
between  the  Georgian  Islands  and  the  equator,  near  the  140th  degree  of  west 
longitude,  and  have  since  been  visited  by  Captain  Cook  and  other  navigators.  This 
group  includes  five  islands,  which  are  San  Pedro,  as  named  by  the  Spaniards,  or 
O-Niteio,  as  called  by  the  natives,  Santa  Christiana,  or  ff'ahitaho,  La  Dominica,  or 
O-Hivahao,  which  lie  near  each  other,  La  Madaltna,  about  eight  leagues  nearly  south, 
and  Hood's  island,  five  leagues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  La  Dominica.  That 
these  are  but  small  is  obvious  from  their  occupying  only  a  degree  of  latitude,  and 
rather  less  than  half  a  degree  of  longitude.  Their  general  aspect,  as  seen  from  the 
sea,  is  elevated,  bold,  and  rugged,  and  the  shore  presents  a  series  of  black,  hollow, 
spongy  rocks,  that  indicate  a  volcanic  origin.  In  situation  and  climate,  as  well  as  in 
appearance,  the  Marquesas  differ  little  from  the  Georgian  group.  Some  navigators 
have  represented  them  as  fertile  ;  others,  as  in  a  great  measure  unproductive,  accord- 
ing to  the  aspect  under  which  they  viewed  them,  for  in  some  places  the  plains 
smile  with  verdure,  and  the  hills  are  crowned  with  luxuriant  woods,  while  in  other 
parts  they  are  mountainous  and  barren.  Most  of  them  have  bays  or  coves,  which  form 
harbours  for  shipping,  but  these  are  sometimes  difficult  to  enter  from  the  squalls  that 
break  over  the  mountains  and  precipices.  The  island  of  Santa  Christiana  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  this  cluster  that  has  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  the  provisions 
they  procured  were  hogs,  fowls,  plantains,  yams,  and  some  other  roots.  Bread-fruit 
and  cocoa-nuts  were  also  obtained  by  Captain  Cook  in  small  quantities,  but  the 
French  navigators  who  touched  there  since  that  period,  and  at  a  different  time  of  the 
year,  were  better  supplied  with  refreshments,  particularly  fruits.  Several  parts  of  the 
island  are  covered  with  trees  of  a  superior  growth,  among  which  are  the  cocoa-nut, 
the  palm,  the  plantain,  and  the  bread-fruit  tree.  There  is  also  a  large  tree  of  which 
the  natives  make  their  weapons,  and  one  of  taller  growth  than  any  of  the  rest,  which 
resembles  the  wild  fig-tree  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  from  the  paper  mulberry-tree 
that  the  Marquesans  make  their  cloth. 

These  islands  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  whom  the  concurring  testimonies 
of  all  navigators  represent  as  remarkable  for  their  stature,  the  beautiful  proportions 
of  their  bodies,  and  the  singular  regularity  of  their  features.  They  are  tall,  strong, 
and  active.  Their  colour  in  general  is  a  light  brown.  Some  of  them  approach  the 
shade  of  a  Malabar  Indian,  but  others  are  little  darker  than  a  sun-burnt  Europer.n. 
They  have  large  black  eyes,  handsome  teeth,  and  generally  flat  noses,  though  some 
are  aquiline.  Their  hair  also  presents  much  variety.  Black,  auburn,  and  flaxen, 
are  alternately  seen,  while  it  is  sometimes  long  and  smooth,  and  at  others  rough 
and  curling,  but  none  that  was  either  red  or  woolly  has  been  observed.  Their  coun- 
tenances are  frank  and  open.  They  scarcely  wear  any  clothing.  The  men  have 
only  the  platted  bark  of  the  mulberry-tree,  tied  like  a  girdle  round  their  loins,  and 
the  ends  hanging  down  in  front.  Though  the  women  have  more  clothing,  they  are 
scarcely  more  covered.  A  piece  of  the  common  cloth  of  the  country  is  wrapped 
round  their  waist,  and  hangs  nearly  as  low  as  the  knee,  while  another  strip,  thrown 
carelessly  over  their  shoulders,  completes  their  dress.  Their  heads  are  not  loaded 
with  useless  ornaments,  and  their  fine  hair  is  suffered  to  float  in  loose  tresses  in  the 
wind.  A  large  palm  leaf  supplies  the  place  of  a  parasol,  and  protects  them  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  they  sometimes  wrap  the  corner  of  the  cloth 
with  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  covered,  about  their  heads,  particularly  after 
emerging  from  the  sea.  Like  the  other  South  Sea  Islanders  they  are  all  dexterous 
swimmers,   and  pass  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  water.     They  are  passionately 
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fond  of  blue  beads  and  other  trifles,  which  have  been  furnished  by  Europeans,  using 
them  as  ear-rings  and  other  ornaments.  Their  whole  bodies  are  tattooed,  and  many 
suffer  their  beards  to  grow  to  the  full  length.  Others,  cut  or  shave  them  in  part, 
or  form  them  into  locks,  from  which  they  suspend  sharks'  teeth,  and  a  variety  of 
things  which  they  consider  ornamental.  Sometimes  they  wear  fantastical  head- 
dresses, composed  of  the  rind  of  the  cocoa-nut  shells,  feathers,  or  any  materials  which 
fancy  may  dictate. 

These  islanders  display  less  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their  canoes  than 
many  of  the  other  natives  of  the  great  ocean.  They  are  composed  of  a  few  pieces 
badly  fastened  together.  They  are  generally  between  20  and  30  feet  long,  but  are 
very  narrow,  and  easily  overset.  They  will  carry  five  or  six  men,  but  two  of  them 
are  sometimes  joined  together,  and  then  they  serve  for  twelve  or  fifteen  persons. 
Their  houses  are  built  in  the  vallies,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  resemble  those 
of  the  Otaheitans,  but  are  better  constructed,  and  are  covered  with  the  leaves  of 
the  bread-fruit  tree.  A  few  calabashes  and  wooden  vessels,  upon  which  they  amuse 
themselves  with  carving  various  figures,  constitute  their  whole  furniture.  Their 
weapons,  consisting  of  lances,  pikes,  and  clubs,  are  all  neatly  made.  They  likewise 
use  the  sling,  which  their  strength  enables  them  to  employ  with  great  force;  but  they 
are  not  very  skilful  in  hitting  their  mark.  From  the  latest  and  most  authentic  account, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  form  of  government  established  among  them,  and 
their  religious  ceremonies,  like  those  of  the  other  islanders,  are  grossly  superstitious. 
If  they  are  at  all  acquainted  with  marriage,  it  seems  scarcely  to  impose  any  restraint 
upon  them,  for  a  promiscuous  intercourse  generally  prevails.  Their  manners  are 
represented  as  licentious  and  profligate  in  the  extreme,  and  though  very  dexterous 
and  vigilant  in  appropriating  what  belongs  to  strangers  to  their  own  use,  they  seem 
scrupulously  honest  among  themselves.  They  are  thus  described  by  M.  Fleurleu,  in 
his  account  of  Marchand's  voyage  round  the  world,  "  Their  conduct  towards  the 
French  must  make  us  consider  them  as  the  most  mild,  the  most  humane,  the  most 
peaceable,  the  most  hospitable,  and  the  most  generous  of  all  those  who  occupy  the 
islands  of  the  Great  Ocean.  The  movements  of  their  soul  are  as  rapid  as  lightning, 
and  as  variable  as  those  of  the  weather-cock  ;  with  them  there  remains  no  durable 
impression  of  the  different  sentiments  which  they  experience.  They  arealvvays  seen 
warmly  moved  at  the  smallest  accident  that  happens  to  one  of  their  own  countrymen, 
or  even  to  a  stranger  ;  but  this  painful  sensation  suddenly  gives  place  to  joy,  if  a  new 
or  extraordinary  object  chance  to  strike  their  senses.  Such  a  people  cannot  be  mali- 
cious, and  all  the  French  saw  proves  that  kindness  is  the  essence  of  their  character ; 
but  their  complaisance,  their  affability,  their  readiness  to  oblige,  they  hold  from 
Nature  ;  and,  no  doubt,  we  may  trust  to  those  qualities  with  greater  safety  than  to 
the  appearances  of  them  which  civilized  nations  find  means  to  acquire  through  edu- 
cation, or  to  that  politeness  combined  and  agreed  on,  which  exhausts  itself  in  words, 
and  too  frequently  is  barren  in  actions. 

•'The  Mendogans  are  an  amiable  people,  who  are  incessantly  in  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
and  whose  attention  is  called  off  and  amused  by  every  new  object.  They  may  be 
compared  to  monkies,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  children  who  ardently  wish  for 
every  thing  they  see,  and  no  longer  set  any  value  on  it  as  soon  as  they  have  enjoyed 
it  a  moment :  they  determine  by  the  eye,  never  by  reflection.  Nails  at  first  excited 
their  wishes;  they  would  have  nothing  but  nails  in  exchange,  and  it  was  not  because 
they  were  acquainted  with  their  utility  and  employment,  for  the  only  use  that  they 
made  of  them,  was  to  wear  them  as  ear-pendants,  or  suspended,  by  way  of  orna 
ment,  to  their  neck  ortheirwaist;  to  nails  succeeded  looking-glasses,  to  these  whistles, 
to  the  last,  small  knives  ;  but  the  reign  of  each  of  these  trifles  was  only  ephemeral, 
and  coloured  glass   beads  were,  in  their  turn,  in  request,  and  soon  disdained.     A 
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ribband,  a  bit  of  red  clotb,  any  trifle  whatever,  always  obtained  the  preference  over 
a  hatchet,  a  saw,  or  some  carpenter's  or  joiner's  tool,  which  other  nations  of  the 
Great  Ocean  seek  with  so  much  avidity. 

The  women  of  Santa  Christiana  are  in  their  taste  as  fickle  as  the  men,  ant1 
inconstancy  characterises  their  whole  conduct,  they  change  affection  as  they  do  ear- 
pendants;  a  man  is  to  them  no  more  than  a  plaything,  and  they  are  seen  passing  from 
the  arms  of  a  lover  whom  they  seemed  to  love,  into  those  of  the  first  comer  who  ha* 
any  fancy  for  them." 

11.  The  Washington  Islands. 

The  group  called  Washington  Islands,  was  discovered  in  the  year  1791,  by 
Captain  Ingraham,  from  Boston,  in  a  voyage  from  the  Mendoza  Islands  to  the 
north-west  of  that  continent.  They  were  also  seen  a  few  weeks  after  by  M.  Mar* 
chand,  in  the  French  ship  Le  Solide,  who  considered  them  as  previously  unknown, 
and  called  them  Isles  de  la  Revolution.  In  the  following  year  they  were  again  seen 
by  Lieutenant  Hergest,  of  the  British  navy,  and  Captain  Broun,  the  master  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  belonging  to  the  same  nation.  The  last  of  their  discoverers  was  Captain 
Roberts,  of  the  American  ship  Jefferson,  who  fell  in  with  them  in  1793.  Captain 
Ingraham  had  conferred  the  name  of  Washington  upon  Uahuga,  and  Roberts  now 
gave  the  same  appellation  to  the  whole  group,  and  though  other  names  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which  should  be  preserved.  Fleu- 
rieu  rejects  the  name  by  which  Marchand  had  distinguished  them,  and  connects  them 
with  the  Mendoza  Isles,  but  it  is  certainly  more  consistent  with  propriety  to  call 
them  by  the  American  name,  than  to  join  them  to  a  group  that  was  discovered  200 
years  before,  by  a  person  of  a  different  nation. 

Washington  Islands  lie  north-east  of  the  Marquesas,  and  are  eight  in  number, 
stretching  from  9°  30'  to  7°  50'  of  south  latitude,  and  from  139°  5'  to  140°  13'  west 
longitude.  These  islands  are  the  following,  viz.  Nuhahiwa,  which  is  the  chief  island 
of  the  group,  from  its  being  about  17  miles  long.  Uahuga  is  the  most  easterly 
island,  and  its  extreme  length  nine  miles.  Uapoa  lies  further  south.  At  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Uapoa,  there  is  a  small  flat  island,  about  two  miles 
in  circumference,  which  Marchand  called  Isle  Platte.  Thirty-threemiles  nearly  north- 
west of  the  southern  extremity  of  Nirkahuwa,  lie  the  two  small  uninhabited'islands 
of  Mottnaity,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  channel  about  a  mile  broad. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  occasionally  visit  them  in  their  fishing  expedi- 
tions, but  they  never  undertake  this  voyage  without  being  impelled  to  it  by  neces- 
sity, as  the  imperfect  construction  of  their  canoes  renders  it  dangerous.  Hiau  and 
Futtuuhu  are  the  other  two  islands,  which  are  situated  about  GO  miles  nearly  north 
from  the  west  end  of  Nukahiwa. 

Captain  Krusenstern  describes  the  inhabitants  of  this  group  as  indisputably  the 
handsomest  in  the  South  Seas.  The  men  are  all  stout  and  well  made,  possessing 
great  regularity  of  features,  and  strongly  marked  by  an  air  of  real  goodness.  Their 
complexions,  in  a  natural  state,  are  but  a  little  darker  than  those  of  Europeans, 
though  rendered  almost  black  by  tattooing,  which  is  a  general  practice.  They  have 
scarcely  any  deformed  persons  among  them,  and  always  observing  the  greatest  tem- 
perance, they  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  hence  the  art  of  medicine  is  almost 
unknown.  Captain  K.  considers  the  great  warrior  of  Tayo  Hoae,  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  that  ever  existed.  "  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  high,  and  every  part 
of  his  body  perfectly  beautiful."  Banting,  the  king  of  the  vale  of  Schegua,  was  also 
very  handsome.  The  women  all  look  well,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  the 
same  impression  in  reference  to  their  beauty  as  the  men.  Their  countenances  are 
pleasing,  their  teeth  good,  and  hair  curled,  which  they  ornamented  with  a  white 
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band,  in  a  very  becoming  manner.  Their  form  was  not  elegant,  and  they  were  all  in- 
clined to  corpulency;  while  their  ideas  of  female  beauty  seemed  to  be  very  different 
from  ours.  A  piece  of  stuff  wrapped  carelessly  round  them  was  their  only  covering, 
and  this  was  so  incomplete,  as  to  conceal  neither  their  beauties  nor  their  defects. 
The  impression  of  mildness  and  feeling  common  among  the  females  of  Otaheite  are 
not  to  be  met  with  on  these  islands,  and  the  personal  advantages  they  possess  are 
destroyed  by  the  lewdness  of  their  behaviour. 

As  soon  as  these  islanders  arrive  at  puberty,  the  men  are  tattooed  all  over,  but 
the  women  only  on  the  hands,  arms,  ears,  and  lips.  They  wear  no  clothing  but  a  narrow 
piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  their  loins,  and  in  this  respect  the  king  did  not  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  people.  Though  so  nearly  naked  as  not  at  all  to  deserve  the 
appellation  of  being  clothed,  and  some  of  them  even  wholly  destitute  of  any  kind 
of  covering,  they  are  fond  of  ornaments,  particularly  head-dresses.  These  often 
consist  of  a  large  helmet  of  cock's  feathers,  and  frequently  a  kind  of  diadem  is  worn 
made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  set  with  mother-of-pearl,  which  sometimes  give 
place  to  a  hoop  of  soft  wood,  from  which  rows  of  strings  are  suspended.  Others 
have  large  leaves  stuck  in  their  hair.  They  have  also  various  ornaments  for  the  neck, 
which  are  worn  both  by  the  priests  and  the  people.  The  women  have  very  little  more 
covering  than  the  men,  except  the  piece  of  cloth  that  is  thrown  carelessly  around 
them,  and  when  in  the  sea,  they  are  mostly  without  any  at  all. 

The  houses  of  these  islanders  are  long  and  narrow,  and  composed  of  a  few  posts 
and  bamboos,  interwoven  with  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree  and  fern.  The  sloping 
roof  is  covered  with  the  dried  leaves  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  the  inside  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  beam  laid  across  the  floor.  The  front  is  paved,  but  the  back  part 
is  covered  with  mats  upon  which  the  whole  family  sleep,  without  any  distinction 
either  of  consanguinity  or  sex.  A  small  partition  is  also  seen  at  one  end,  where  they 
keep  their  most  valuable  effects.  Their  calabashes,  arms,  clubs,  drums,  &c.  are  suspended 
from  the  roof  or  th£  walls.  Many  of  the  principal  people  have  banqueting  halls  at  a 
short  distance  from  their  dwellings,  but,  to  these  the  women  are  never  admitted, 
though  they  sit  with  the  men  in  common.  Near  their  houses  there  are  also  found 
several  holes  covered  with  branches  and  leaves,  in  which  they  keep  their  stock  of 
provisions,  chiefly  consisting  of  baked  fish  and  a  kind  of  sour  dough,  which  is  made 
of  the  taro  root  and  bread-fruit.  Their  food  and  cookery  are  very  simple,  for  besides 
pork,  their  principal  dish  is  this  dough,  with  yams,  taro-root,  and  bread-fruit.  They 
take  their  food  upon  banana  leaves,  which  also  serve  them  for  dishes.  Fish  forms  a 
part  of  their  diet,  and  they  have  a  peculiar  way  of  catching  them.  They  bruise  a 
root  that  grows  among  the  rocks  between  two  stones,  and  then  a  man  dives  and 
strews  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  it,  which  the  fish  having  eaten  become  so  stupified 
that  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  taken  without  trouble. 

"  A  very  important  member  of  the  royal  family  is  the  jive-maker  to  the  king. 
His  duty  consists  partly  in  being  near  the  king's  person  to  execute  his  orders,  but 
the  business  wherein  the  master  generally  employs  him  is  of  a  nature  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  monarch  of  Nukahiwa.  When  his  majesty  quits  his  house  for  some 
time,  his  fire-maker  does  not  accompany  him,  but  must,  in  every  sense,  represent  his 
person  with  the  queen,  who  finds  him  a  second  husband  in  the  absence  of  the  first. 
He  is  the  guardian  of  her  virtue,  and  his  reward  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  he  has 
to  protect." 

Cultivation  has  made  very  little  progress  on  these  islands,  as  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  Nature  yield  a  scanty  subsistence  for  the  few  people  they  contain,  and 
their  contracted  wants  require  but  little.  In  times  of  scarcity  they  find  no  repug- 
nance in  imitating  the  wild  beasts  by  living  upon  each  other.  Two  Europeans,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  Frenchman,  were  found  here  by  the  Russians,  who  lately  visited 
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Nukahiwa,  and  the  testimony  of  these  men,  as  well  as  various  other  circumstances, 
prove  them  to  be  among  the  worst  of  cannibals. 

12.  Minor  Islands. 

Besides  the  preceding  groups,  a  number  of  detached  islands  are  spread  through 
the  Southern  Pacific,  a  lew  of  which  possess  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  brief 
description.  Byron  s  Island  is  situated  near  the  equator,  while  St.  Augustine. s  Islands 
lie  several  degrees  south-west  of  it.  North-west  of  these  we  meet  with  Solitary  Island, 
and  between  the  Equator  and  the  Georgian  archipelago,  are  Penrhyn  and  some  other 
small  rocky  islets.  There  are  also  several  islands  on  the  south  sideof  this  group,  among 
which  are  Hood's,  Gloucester, Osnaburg,  and  High  Islands.  Further  east,  and  stretch- 
ing to  the  American  coast,  are  S.  J.  Baptista,  Oparo,  Tubouai,  and  Pitcairn's  Islands, 
with  Ducie's  Isle,  and  Easter  Island.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  Tubouai, 
Pitcairn's  and  Easter  Islands.  It  was  on  Tubouai,  that,  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty 
attempted  to  form  a  settlement  after  they  left  Otaheite  in  1789,  but.  the  hostility  of 
the  natives  compelled  them  to  seek  another  asylum,  which  they  afterwards  found 
on  Pitcairns  Island,  which  is  situated  about  the  25th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
the  131st  of  west  longitude.  It  is  a  small  fertile  island,  that  derives  its  interest 
from  being  the  last  retreat  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  commanded  by  Captain 
Bligh,  whom  they  turned  adrift  in  an  open  boat.  After  they  had  remained  a  short 
time  at  Otaheite,  Fletcher  Christian,  cut  the  cable,  and  put  to  sea  in  the  night,  with 
nine  of  the  crew,  and  some  native  men  and  women  on  board,  but  was  not  heard  of 
till  Captain  Folgier  fell  in  with  Pitcairn's  Island  in  1808,  where  he  learned  that  the 
mutineers  had  formed  a  small  colony.  The  island  was  previously  uninhabited,  and 
the  descendants  of  this  original  colony  constitute  the  present  population.  His  ma- 
jesty's frigate,  Briton,  also  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  it,  in  1814.  On  approaching 
it  early  in  the  morning,  they  soon  perceived  huts  and  people,  some  of  whom  were 
launching  their  little  canoes  through  the  surf,  into  which  they  sprang  with  great 
alacrity,  and  pulled  towards  the  ship.  The  crew  were  greatly  surprised  to  hear  them- 
selves hailed  by  the  strangers  in  good  English,  who  immediately  enquired  the  name 
of  the  ship,  and  who  commanded  her.  A  conversation  followed  which  proved  them 
the  descendants  of  the  mutineers,  who  had  sailed  from  Otaheite  in  the  Bounty.  One 
of  them,  named  Adams,  was  still  alive,  and  had  become  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
this  little  colony,  "adored  by  all,  instructing  all  in  religion,  industry,  and  friendship." 

This  small  island  is  wholly  encompassed  with  rocks,  and  though  in  some  parts 
elevated,  it  is  in  general  fertile,  and  susceptible  of  culture.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
colony,  the  number  included  nine  white  men,  six  Otaheitans,  and  eleven  women,  and 
when  the  Briton  touched  there,  they  had  increased  to  48  persons.  Each  family  has 
a  separate  allotment  of  land,  which  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  principally  planted 
with  yams.  This  valuable  root  they  have  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Bread- 
fruit, and  cocoa-nut  trees  were  carried  with  them  in  the  Bounty,  and  have  since 
been  reared  with  great  success.  They  had  when  they  landed,  pigs,  goats,  and  poultry, 
all  of  which  have  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  many  of  the  pigs  run  wild  in  the 
woods.  Fish  of  several  kinds  abounds  off  the  coast.  They  make  their  fish-hooks  as 
well  as  their  needles  and  other  necessary  articles,  out  of  old  iron  hoops.  When  the 
officers  of  the  Briton  landed,  they  were  led  through  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  bread- 
fruit trees  to  a  beautifully  picturesque  little  hamlet,  the  houses  of  which  were  small, 
but  convenient,  and  of  unequalled  cleanliness.  The  men  were  all  tall  and  well 
formed,  and  their  hair  long  and  black.  They  had  straw  hats,  like  those  worn  by  the 
sailors,  with  a  few  feathers  by  way  of  ornament.  On  their  shoulders  they  had  a  man- 
tle like  the  Chilian  poncho,  which  reached  to  their  knees,  and  was  bound  round  their 
waist  with  a  girdle,  which,  as  well  as  the  mantle,  was  made  of  the  bark  of  the  paper 
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mulberry-tree.  They  said  they  had  other  clothes,  but  they  never  wore  them.  Inter- 
marriages have  cemented  this  small  colony  into  one  family,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Adams,  a  genera1,  harmony  prevailed  among  its  different  brandies.  If 
they  have  few  indigencies,  they  have  few  wants,  while  industry  and  cheerfulness  seem 
to  be  more  conducive  to  health  and  happiness,  than  all  the  cares  and  luxuries  of  civi- 
lized life.  Though  literally  confined  to  this  distant  and  isolated  spot,  they  consider 
themselves  as  a  part  of  the  English  nation.  "  The  young  women  (observes  an  officer  of 
the  Briton)  have  invariably  beautiful  teeth,  fine  eyes,  and  an  open  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, with  looks  of  such  simple  innocence,  and  sweet  sensibility,  that  renders 
their  appearance  at  once  interesting  and  engaging,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  add,  their 
minds  and  manners  were  as  pure  and  innocent  as  this  impression  indicated." 

Easter  Island  is  situated  between  Pitcairn's  Island  and  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
as  far  as  discoveries  have  yet  taken  place,  it  is  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  anv 
other  land.  It  was  first  seen  by  Captain  Davis,  in  1686,  and  is  for  that  reason  called 
Davis's  Land.  The  former  name  was  given  to  it  by  Hoggewien,  who  first  saw  it  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1722.  It  was  also  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  1771,  and  by  La 
Perouse  at  a  subsequent  period.  Easter  Island  is  triangular,  the  longest  of  its  sides 
being  about  12  miles,  and  the  others  nine  or  ten  each.  In  one  part  it  exhibits  signs 
of  volcanic  action,  while  water,  trees,  and  animals,  are  all  scarce.  The  first  has  only 
been  observed  after  rain,  in  hollows  excavated  in  the  rocks.  Mimosas  and  the  paper 
mulberry-tree  are  almost  the  only  large  vegetables.  Bananas  grow  to  great  perfec- . 
tion,  which,  in  addition  to  yams  and  potatoes,  constitute  the  chief  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  island  also  produces  sugar-canes,  and  a  small  fruit  not  unlike 
grapes,  which  thrives  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea.  Many  patches  of  the  island,  (though 
they  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  it,)  a.re  carefully  cultivated,  and  the  natives 
seem  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  the  useful  arts  than  most  of  the  other  Poly- 
nesians. Their  plantations  are  regularly  laid  out.  Ashes  are  said  to  be  used  as  a 
manure,  and  much  industry  is  employed  in  raising  their  chief  articles  of  vegetable 
food.  The  only  quadrupeds  known  on  the  island  are  rats.  Birds  of  various  kinds 
are  numerous,  but  fish  is  scarce. 

The  natives  of  Easter  Island  are  well  made,  but  slender,  and  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion. Their  countenances  are  oval  and  pleasing,  their  manner  agreeable,  and  they 
are  described  as  remarkably  intelligent  and  quick  in  their  observations.  Though 
they  show  much  hospitality  to  their  visitors,  they  possess  the  quality  of  purloining 
with  great  dexterity  whatever  belongs  to  them.  Most  of  the  women  have  fine  faces, 
and  are  distinguished  by  great  symmetry  of  shape.  The  total  number  of  inhabi- 
tants on  Easter  Island,  has  been  variously  stated,  from  700  to  2000,  but  all  the 
information  yet  obtained  on  the  subject,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  definite 
conclusion.  Perhaps  the  first  of  these  numbers  is  nearest  the  truth.  The  common 
houses  are  miserable  huts,  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  islands,  but  to  these  is  gene- 
rally attached  a  kind  of  cave,  or  subterranean  space,  which  serves  as  a  storehouse. 
Besides  their  ordinary  dwellings,  however,  others  were  observed,  which  were  50  or 
60  feet  Jong,  and  ten  or  twelve  broad,  shaped  like  an  inverted  canoe,  with  several 
openings  on  one  side.  They  seemed  to  be  places  of  general  resort,  and  are  doubtless 
designed  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  large  houses  already  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
other  Polynesian  Islands.  The  scarcity  of  wood  causes  their  canoes  to  be  few  and 
small,  none  of  them  being  capable  of  carrying  more  than  three  or  four  men.  Instead 
of  these,  many  of  the  natives  support  themselves  in  the  water,  upon  a  strong  matting 
made  of  sugar-canes,  and  covered  with  rushes.  Those  slight  rafts  are  four  or  five  feet 
in  length,  and  18  inches  in  breadth.     Roggewien  represented  the  people  of  Easter 
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Island  as  giants,  but  more  recent  observation   has  reduced   them   to  the  ordinary 
standard  of  mankind. 

The  most  peculiar  features  of  this  island  are  the  gigantic  statues  which  are 
placed  over  their  morais  or  burying-grounds.  They  are  busts,  rudely  carved  out  of 
a  light  red  porous  stone,  which  some  have  considered  as  a  volcanic  production,  and  are 
misshapen  figures,  the  tallest  of  which  is  14  feet  6  inches  high,  and  7  feet  6  inchesacross 
the  shoulders.  It  rests  upon  a  platform  composed  of  hewn  stones,  neatly  joined  toge- 
ther without  mortar,  containing  an  area  of  384  square  feet.  The  French  saw  seven 
of  these  figures,  some  of  them  erect,  and  others  thrown  down.  Upon  their  heads  are 
placed  a  kind  of  cylindrical  capital,  a  little  hollowed  beneath.  They  appear  to  be 
ancient  relics  respecting  which  no  satisfactory  information  could  be  obtained.  In 
the  absence,  therefore,  of  both  history  and  tradition,  conjecture  has  been  employed 
in  assigning  them  an  era.  Some  have  considered  it  as  very  remote,  and  from  their 
colossal  magnitude,  have  thought  them  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  natives  to 
execute.  Others  assert,  that  the  stone  of  which  they  are  composed  is  light  and  porous, 
and  that  they  could  be  both  easily  worked  and  placed  in  their  respective  positions. 
That  they  were  designed  as  sepulchral  monuments  is  obvious  from  the  bones  that 
have  been  found  beneath  and  around  the  platforms. — (See  the  annexed  Plate.) 


Throughout  nearly  all  the  Polynesian  Isles,  the  language  is  so  similar,  that  the 
natives  can  easily  understand  each  other.  In  the  whole  of  the  dialects  spoken  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  Marquesas,  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Easter  Island, 
scarcely  a  term  occurs,  which  it  is  said  cannot  be  found  in  the  various  dialects  of 
the  Malay  language,  as  employed  in  the  Asiatic  Islands.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  similarity,  unless  we  suppose  the  people  of  both,  either  to  have  sprung  from 
the  same  stock,  or  from  each  other ;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  general 
population  dispersed  over  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  had  its  origin 
in  the  former  source.  The  prevailing  trade  wind  greatly  facilitates  the  passage  ivest- 
ward,  but  renders  it  so  difficult  in  the  direction  in  which  these  people  are  supposed  to 
have  spread,  that  it  seems  only  to  have  been  accomplished  during  the  season  of  the 
variable  winds,  when  tempests  have  been  known  to  drive  the  natives  in  their  large 
canoes,  so  far  to  sea  as  to  render  their  return  altogether  impracticable.  There  are, 
indeed,  few  subjects  more  astonishing  than  the  economy  manifested  by  Nature,  in 
the  means  employed  for  the  dispersion  of  her  products.  Some  species  of  vegetables, 
that  appear  to  be  scarcely  of  any  use  to  the  animal  world,  and,  therefore,  to  be  inca- 
pable of  much  diffusion  from  that  cause,  either  have  their  seeds  extremely  light,  or 
attached  to  a  kind  of  feathery  substance,  and  are  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to 
distant  receptacles.  In  other  instances,  the  tremendous  volcano  uplifts  the  subma- 
rine bed,  or  the  industrious  worm  silently  rears  the  coral  rock  above  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  when  the  waves  supply  it  with  the  wreck  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  birds 
with  seeds — the  plant  rises — the  shrub  spreads  its  foliage — the  forest  its  shade — 
and  man  ultimately  takes  possession.  But  here  again  economy  is  manifested.  Many 
of  these  distant  and  detached  spots,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  would  per- 
haps, for  ever  remain  unknown  or  untenanted,  but  the  storm  unexpectedly  arises — 
the  feeble  canoe,  with  its  possessors,  is  driven  to  sea,  and  tossed  on  the  tumultuous 
waves,  till  destruction  seems  inevitable  ;  but  Providence  has  purposes  to  subserve. 
Without  knowledge,  without  any  visible  guide, — and,  to  all  human  appearance,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  enjoying  an  hour's  existence — the  infant  colony  lands  on  the  dis- 
tant isle,  and  becomes  the  germ  of  a  future  nation. — See  the  Table  of  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes  in  Australasia  and  Polynesia,  in  page  916. 
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TO  render  the  work  as  complete  as  possible  to  the  moment  of  its  publication,  we 
shall,  in  this  place,  insert  some  additional  information  that  has  been  obtained  since 
writing  the  respective  articles  to  which  it  relates. 

In  giving  the  population  of  the  various  countries,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
most  recent  and  authentic  documents  that  could  be  procured.  Those  which  related 
to  the  British  Dominions  were,  of  course,  derived  from  the  census  of  1811  ;  but 
as  the  abstract  of  the  enumeration  of  1821  has  just  appeared,  we  shall  present  the 
results  here.  The  returns  are  not  quite  complete  ;  but  the  total  for  Great  Britain 
is  14,379,677  persons,  which,  compared  with  the  number  given  at  page  18  of  the 
first  volume,  gives  an  increase  of  1,782,874.  The  total  number  for  England  is 
11,260,555  ;  for  Wales,  717,108  ;  and  for  Scotland,  2,092,014  ;  which,  with  310,000 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  fyc,  gives  the  result  above  stated.  The  comparative  popula- 
lation  for  England  is,  therefore,  224,  for  Wales  88,  and  for  Scotland  75  persons  to 
each  square  mile,  independently  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  This  is  an  increase  of  34 
persons  per  square  mile  for  England,  13  for  Wales,  and  10  for  Scotland.  The 
abstract  and  general  summary  is  contained  in  the  following  tables. 

Desirous  of  presenting  as  much  valuable  information  as  possible  relative  to 
the  important  and  gigantic  empire  of  Russia,  we  subjoined  several  authentic  and 
recent  Tables,  bearing  directly  upon  its  commercial  relations ;  and  as  this  is  a 
subject  in  which  Great  Britain  is  more  deeply  interested  than  any  other  European 
power,  we  shall  add  the  following  general  view  of  Russian  commerce  for  1818  and 
1819.     See  the  Table,  page  912  and  913. 

Since  the  paragraph,  at  page  557  of  the  first  volume,  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Wirtemburg,  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  new  constitution 
that  has  been  formed  for  the  future  government  of  that  kingdom.  All  the  parts  of 
this  kingdom  are  stated  to  form  one  indivisible  whole,  which  are  united  by  an  equal 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution.  By  this,  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  king,  but  can  only  be  exercised  according  to  the  laws  of  the  consti- 
tution. The  legislative  power  resides  in  the  assemblies  of  the  states.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  is  fixed,  according  to  primogeniture,  in  the  male  line;  and  when 
this  fails  it  goes  to  the  female  descendants  in  the  same  order  of  succession.  The 
reigning  Prince  must  be  a  Protestant;  but  complete  toleration  is  allowed  through- 
out the  dominions.  The  King  also  represents  the  state  in  all  its  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  but  he  cannot  alienate  any  part  of  the  territories,  raise  new  taxes, 
abolish  any  law,  or  in  anyway  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states.  These  consist  of  two  chambers.  The  first  is  composed  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  with  the  heads  of  the  other  princely  houses  of  the  king- 
dom, who  are  hereditary  senators,  and  of  another  class  who  are  nominated  by  the 
king  for  life.  These  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  most  worthy  of  the  citizens,  w-fthout 
regard  to  birth  or  fortune  ;  but  the  number  of  members  nominated  by  the  King 
cannot  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  chamber.  The  second  chamber  consists  of 
deputies  from  the  various  classes  of  the  people.  The  diet  is  convened  by  the  King 
once  in  three  years,  or  oftener  if  circumstances  render  it  necessary.  To  secure  the 
legal  benefits  of  the  constitution  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  a  high  court  ot 
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justice  is  established,  consisting  of  a  president  and  twelve  judges.  The  president 
and  half  the  other  members  are  chosen  by  the  King,  from  the  judges  of  the  supe- 
rior tribunals  ;  the  other  six  are  elected  by  the  states,  the  two  chambers  being  united 
into  one  body  for  the  purpose,  but  they  cannot  be  chosen  from  their  own  members. 
In  this  court  the  president  has  no  vote  ;  but  when  the  other  members  are  equally 
divided,  the  case  terminates  in  favour  of  the  accused. 

A  census  has  lately  been  completed  in  France,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
population  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  that  kingdom  considerably  exceed  the 
last  estimate,  as  given  at  page  630  of  the  first  volume.  It  is  stated  at  30,407,927  ; 
and  the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths,  in  1819,  at  203,685  ;  which  implies 
an  increase  of  about  seven  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while  the  population  of  England 
has  received  an  addition  of  eightee?i  per  cent,  in  that  period. 

The  late  revolution  in  Spain  has  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Cortes,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  promulgated  by  that  body,  in  March  1812,  subject 
to  such  alterations  as  their  wisdom  may  lead  them  to  make.  This  constitution 
commences  by  declaring,  1.  "  That  the  Spanish  nation  consists  of  all  Spaniards  of 
both  hemispheres.  2.  The  Spanish  nation  is  free  and  independent,  and  is  not,  nor 
can  be,  the  patrimony  of  any  person  or  family.  3.  The  sovereignty  resides  essen- 
tially in  the  nation,  and  the  right  of  enacting  its  fundamental  laws  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  it,  from  this  same  principle."  The  same  constitution  also  declares  the  person 
of  the  King  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  that  he  is  not  subject,  to  responsibility. 
He  sanctions  and  proclaims  the  laws,  while  the  executive  authority  exclusively  re- 
sides in  him,  and  extends  to  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  public 
order  in  the  interior,  and  to  the  external  security  of  the  state,  conformably  to  the 
constitution  and  laws.  The  succession  to  the  throne  is  fixed  according  to  the 
laws  of  primogeniture  in  both  the  male  and  female  descendants  of  the  reigning 
family.  The  Cortes  are  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the  deputies  that  represent  the 
nation,  one  being  chosen  for  every  seventy  thousand  individuals. 

Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Naples  have  also  been  lately  subject  to  political 
convulsions,  and  promises  of  representative  constitutions  have  been  obtained  from 
the  reigning  dynasties.  The  various  articles  of  these  are  at  this  time  under  discus- 
sion, but  nothing  definitive  has  yet  been  promulgated. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  liberally  appropriated 
an  annual  sum  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  Indians  within  their  territories,  and 
Dr.  Morse  was  employed  to  examine  into  the  state  and  numbers  of  these  aborigines. 
A  memoir  on  the  subject  has  been  drawn  up  by  him,  and  was  lately  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  We  have  been  favoured  with  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  these  tribes, 
which  being  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place,  we  shall  here  subjoin. 

In  New  England 2,247 

New  York    4,840 

Ohio    2,407 

Michigan  and  North  West  Territory 27,480 

Illinois  and  Indiana    15,522 

Southern  Indians,  east  of  the  Mississippi ..    60,102 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  and  South  of  the  Missouri 105,021 

Ditto  North  of        ditto   41,350 

Total,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nearly 260,000 

Ditto  West  of  ditto 140,000 

Total  in  the  United  States 400,000 

Since  the  above  was  set  up,  we  have  received  the  result  of  the  Census  lately 
completed  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Congress, 
March  1820  and  1821.— See  the  Tables,  pages  914  and  915. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 

Of  the  Population  of  the  several  Counties  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Years  1801, 
1811,  and  1821  ;  showing  the  rate  of  increase  or  diminution  thereof  in  each  Coun- 
ty, between  the  years  1801  and  1811,  and  between  those  of 181 1  and  1821,  toge- 
ther with  the  present  state  of  the  Returns.  Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  be  printed,  12th  February,  1822. 

ENGLAND. 


Population 
1801. 

Rate  of 

Population 
1811. 

Rate  of 

Population 
1821. 

Present  State  of  the 

Counties. 

In- 

crease, 

Dimi- 
nution, 

In- 
crease, 

Dimi- 
nution, 

Returns  due 
August,  1821. 

p.  cent 

p.  cent. 

p.  cent. 

p.  cent. 

Bedford 

63,393 

11 

_ 

70,213 

19 

_ 

83,716 

Complete. 

Berks    . 

109,215 

8 

— 

118,277 

12 

— 

131,977 

Complete. 

Buckingham 

107,444 

9 

— 

117,650 

14 

— 

134,068 

Complete. 

Cambridge 

89,346 

IS 

— 

101,109 

21 

— 

121,909 

Complete. 

Chester 

191,751 

18 

— 

227,031 

19 

— 

270,098 

Complete. 

Cornwall 

188,269 

15 

— 

216,667 

19 

— 

257,447 

Complete. 

Cumberland     . 

117,230 

14 

— 

133,744 

17 

— 

156,124 

Complete. 

Derby 

161,142 

15 

— 

185,487 

15 

— 

213,333 

Complete. 

Devon 

343,001 

12 

— 

383,308 

15 

— 

439,040 

Complete. 

Dorset             . 

115,319 

8 

— 

124,693 

16 

— 

144,499 

Complete. 

Durham 

160,361 

11 

— 

177,625 

17 

— 

207,673 

Complete. 

Essex          . 

226,437 

11 

— 

252,473 

15 

— 

289,424 

Complete. 

Gloucester 

2.=>0,809 

14 

— 

285,514 

18 

— 

335,843 

Complete. 

Hereford          .         . 

89,191 

5 

— 

94,073 

10 

— 

103,231 

Complete. 

Hertford         •           . 

97,577 

14 

— 

111,654 

16 

— 

189,714 

Complete. 

Huntingdon 

37,568 

12 

— 

42,208 

16 

— 

48,771 

Complete. 

Kent 

307,624 

21 

— 

373,095 

14 

— 

426,016 

Complete. 

Lancaster 

672,731 

23 

— 

828,309 

27 

— 

1,052,859 

Complete. 

Leicester 

130,081 

16 



150,419 

16 

— 

174,571 

Complete. 

Lincoln 

208,557 

14 

— 

237,891 

19 

— 

283,058 

Complete. 

Middlesex 

818,129 

17 



953,276 

20 

— 

1,144,531 

Complete. 

Monmouth 

45,582 

36 

— 

62,127 

16 

— 

71,833 

Complete. 

Norfolk 

273,371 

7 

— 

291,999 

IS 

— 

344,368 

Complete. 

Northampton 

131,757 

7 

— 

141,353 

15 

— 

162,433 

Complete. 

Northumberland 

157,101 

10 

— 

172,161 

16 

— 

198,965 

Complete. 

Nottingham 

140,350 

16 

— 

162,900 

15 

_ 

186,873 

Complete. 

Oxford 

109,620 

9 

— 

119,191 

13 

— 

134,327 

Complete. 

Rutland 

16,356 

— 

— 

16,380 

13 



8,487 

Complete. 

Salop 

167,639 

16 



194,298 

6 



206,266 

Complete. 

Somerset 

273,750 

11 

— 

303,180 

17 

— 

355,314 

Complete. 

Southampton 

219,656 

12 

— 

245,080 

15 

— 

28i>,?03 

Deficient,  One  Return. 

Stafford 

239,153 

23 

— 

295,153 

16 

— 

341,824 

Complete. 

Suffolk 

210.4S1 

11 

— 

234,211 

16 

— 

270,542 

Complete. 

Surrey              . 

269,043 

20 



323,851 

23 

— 

398,658 

Complete. 

Sussex 

159,311 

19 

— 

190,083 

23 

— 

232,927 

Deficient,  One  fit  turn. 

Warwick 

208,190 

10 

— 

228,735 

20 

— 

274.392 

Complete. 

■Westmorland 

41,617 

10 

— 

45,922 

12 

— 

51,359 

Complete. 

Wilts 

185,107 

5 

— 

193,828 

15 

— 

222,157 

Complete. 

Worcester 

139,333 

15 

— 

160,546 

15 

— 

184,424 

Complete. 

York,  East  Riding    . 

139,433 

20 

— 

167,353 

14 

— 

190,709 

Complete. 

,  North  Riding 

155,506 

— 

2 

152,445 

20 

— 

183,694 

Complete. 

,  West  Riding 

563,953 

16 

—    - 

653,315 

23 

— 

S00,84S 

Deficient,  One  Return. 

Totals      .      . 

8,331,434 

14* 

- 

9,538,827 

IS 

- 

11,260,555 
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WALES. 


Population 
1801. 

Rate  of 

Population 
1811. 

Rate  of 

Population 
1821. 

Present  State  of  the 

Counties. 

In- 
crease, 
u,  cent. 

Dimi- 
nution, 
p.  cent. 

In- 
crease, 
p.  cent. 

Dimi- 
nution, 
|).  cent. 

Returns  due 
August  1821. 

Auglesea 

Brecon 

Cardigan 

Carinaithcn 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke    ,     . 

Radnor 

33,806 
31,633 
42,956 
67,317 
41,521 
60,352 
39,622 
71,525 
29,506 
47,978 
56,280 
1 9,050 

541,546 

10 

19 

17 

15 

19 

6 

17 

18 

5 

8 

8 

10 

- 

37,045 
37,735 
50,260 
77,217 
49,336 
64,240 
46,518 
85,067 
30,924 
51,931 
60,615 
80,900 

22 
16 

14 
17 
17 
19 
16 
20 
10 
15 
22 
10 

- 

45,063 
43,613 
57,311 
90,239 
57,958 
76,511 
53,784 
101,737 
33,911 
59,899 
74/109 
23,073 

Complete. 
Deficient,  One  Return. 
Deficient,  One  Return. 

Complete. 

Complete. 

Complete. 

Complete. 

Complete. 
Deficient,  One  Return. 

Complete, 

Complete. 

Complete. 

Totals      .      . 

13 

- 

611,788 

17f 

717,108 

SCOTLAND. 


Population 
1801. 

Rate  of 

Population 
1811. 

Rate  of 

Population 
1821. 

Present  State  of  the 
Returns  due 
August,  1821. 

Shires. 

In- 

crease, 

Dimi- 
nution, 

In- 
crease, 

Dimi- 
nution, 

p.  cent. 

p.  cent. 

p.  cent. 

p.  cent. 

Aberdeen        . 

123,082 

10 



135,075 

15 



155,141 

Complete. 

Argyll 

71,859 

19 

— 

85,585 

12 



96,165 

Deficient,  One  Return. 

Ayr 

84,306 

23 

— 

103,954 

22 

— 

127,299 

Complete. 

Banff 

35,807 

2 

— 

36,668 

18 

, 

43,561 

Complete. 

Berwick 

30,621 

1 

— 

30,779 

8 



33,385 

Complete. 

Bute 

11,791 

2 

— 

12,033 

15 



13,797 

Complete. 

Caithness 

22,609 

4 

— 

23,419 

29 



30,238 

Complete. 

Clackmanan             . 

10,858 

11 

— 

12,010 

10 



13,263 

Complete. 

Dumbarton 

20,710 

17 

— 

24,189 

13 



27,317 

Complete. 

Dumfries 

54,597 

15 

— 

62,960 

13 



70,878 

Complete. 

Edinburgh 

122,954 

21 

— 

148,607 

29 

— 

191,514 

Complete. 

Elgin 

28,705 

5 

— 

28,108 

11 

_ 

31,162 

Complete. 

Fife 

93,743 

8 

— 

101,272 

13 



114  556 

Complete. 

Forfar 

99,127 

8 

— 

107,264 

6 



1 1 3,430 

Complete. 

Haddington 

29,986 

4 

— 

31,164 

13 

__ 

35,127 

Complete. 

Inverness         .          . 

74,292 

5 

— 

78,336 

15 



90,157 

Complete. 

Kincardine 

26,349 

4 

— 

27,4S9 

6 

_ 

29,118 

Complete. 

Kinross 

6.725 

8 

— 

7,245 

7 



7,762 

Complete. 

Kirkcudbright 

29,211 

15 

— 

33,684 

15 



38,903 

Complete. 

Lanark 

146,699 

31 

— 

191,752 

27 



244,387 

Complete. 

Linlithgow         .       , 

17,844 

9 

— 

19,451 

17 



22.685 

Complete. 

Nairn 

8.257 

— 

— 

8,251 

9 



9,006 

Complete. 
Complete. 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

46,824 

— 

I 

46,153 

15 



53,124 

Peebles 

8,735 

14 

— 

9,935 

1 



10,046 

Complete. 

Perth 

126,366 

7 

— 

135.093 

3 



139,050 

Complete. 

Renfrew 

78,056 

19 

— 

92,596 

21 



112,175 

Complete. 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

55,343 

10 

— 

60,853 

13 



68,828 

Complete. 

Roxburgh 

33,682 

11 

— 

37,230 

10 



40,892 

Complete. 

Selkirk 

5,070 

16 

— 

5,889 

13 



6,637 

Complete. 

Stirling         . 

50,825 

14 

— 

58,174 

12 



65,331 

Complete. 

Sutherland                 . 

23,117 

2 

— 

23,629 

1 



23,840 

Complete. 

Wigtown 

22,918 

17 

— 

26,891 

24 

— 

33,240 

Complete. 

Totals    .       . 

1,599,068 

13 

- 

1,805,688 

"15? 

~ " 

2,092,014 
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England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Army,  Navy,  &c.    . 
Totals 

Population 
1811. 

Rate  of 

Population 
1811. 

Rate  of 

Population 
1821. 

In- 
crease, 
p.  cent. 

Dimi- 
nution, 
p.  cent. 

In- 
crease, 
p.  cent. 

Dimi- 
nution, 

p.  Lint. 

8,331,434 

541,546 

1,599,068 

14$ 

13 

13 

— 

9,538,827 

611,788 

1,805,688 

18 

154 

7 

- 

11,260,555 

717,108 

2,092,014 

10,472,048 
470,598 

14 

— 

11,956,303 
640,500 

"| 

— 

14,069,677 
310,000 

10,942,646 

- 

- 

12,596,803 

- 

- 

14,379,677     ' 

Remarks. 

1. — The  Population  of  the  Islands  ia  the  British  Seas  not  having  been  ascertained  in  1801  and  ISl  1, 
no  Comparative  Statement  thereof  can  be  given  ;  the  existing  Population  of  those  Islands  when  enumerated 
in  the  Year  1821,  appears  to  have  been  as  follows  ; — viz.  In  the  Isle  of  Mann  40,084, — In  the  Island  of 
Guernsey  (and  its  depeudent  Islets)  20,827, — In  the  Island  of  Jersey,  28,600  ;  In  the  Scilly  Isles,  2,614  : — 
In  all  these  Islands,  92,122  Inhabitants. 

2. — The  Number  of  Males  ascribed  to  the  Army,  Navy,  &c.  in  May,  1821,  is  the  nearest  Estimate"  that 
can  at  present  be  made  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Artillery,  the  Navy,  and  Seamen  employed  in  Registered 
Merchant  Vessels.— None  of  these  Classes  can  be  ascribed  to  particular  Counties,  nor  consequently  taken 
into  account  in  the  foregoing  Comparative  Statement,  otherwise  than  in  the  general  Total  ;  nor  properly  in 
that,  without  making  allowance  for  the  large  number  of  Foreigners  (perhaps  100,000)  employed  as  Merchant 
Seamen  during  the  War,  and  consequently  taken  into  account  in  1811  : — nor  without  considering  that  many 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  are  attributable  to  Ireland  ;  which  consideration  would  operate  proportionally  upon  the 
larger  Number  of  Men  serving  in  1811,  as  compared  with  the  smaller  Number  in  1821.  In  order  therefore 
to  avoid  the  uncertainty  hereby  indicated,  the  Rate  of  Increase  has  been  separately  calculated  on  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  Females  only,  viz. 


Females  —    —    — 


5,492,354 


Increase, 
p.  cent. 


6,262,716 


Increase, 
p.  cent. 


7,253,728 


And  the  absolute  Increase  of  Population  in  Great  Britain  (if  measured  by  that  of  Females  only)  appears  to 
have  been  about  One  Million  and  a  Half  in  the  first  period,  Two  Millions  in  the  second  period. 
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ADDENDA. 


General  Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  Russia  in  1818  and  1819.     Extracted 

appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Means  of  Extending 


N  i  .11'  OF  PLACES. 


N  i  m  in  ii  or  Ships. 


Archangel 

Onega         ...         ... 

Kola  

Mesen 

St.  Petersburg!!         .  ... 

Croustadl  . 

Narra  ...  . 

Reval  ...  .         . 

Hapsal 

Riga  .... 

Arensburgh 

Pernau  .  . 

Liebau  .... 

Windau 

Odessa        .        .        .        .        .        • 
Ovidiopol  .  ... 

Cherson        .        .  ... 

Nikolsk  .... 

Feodosia  .... 

Eupatoria  .  .... 

Kertschin  .  . 

Jemkol  .... 

Bugask 

Balaklaw  ..... 

Taganrok  ..... 

Merjupal         ....  • 

Astracban  .  ... 

Baku 

Derbent  .  .  • 

Kookiu        ....         .        . 

Kowno  .  . 

Jurbourg  .  . 

Garshdor  .  • 

Grodno  .  .  • 

Talanskoi  .         .  ... 

Brest 

Preborow         ..... 
ZechansuetsU         .  ... 

Gomorisk  .  .  . 

Gorotshsenskoi        .... 

Nur 

Radsunlow        ..... 

Gusiatius  .         .  ... 

Ustolug        .  .  .  . 

Wolobschiski 

Druslikopol  .... 

Isakawetzki  . 

Dubasoar  ..... 

Mohilew 

Majah        .        .  ;         .        .        . 

Prenbui'g  ..... 

Orskaia 

Hatskara  

Curalsk 

Kalmikof  ..... 

Gourief        ...  ... 

Troitsk 

Verko  Curalsk  .... 

Zwemogolosskaia         .... 
Petropatilopskaia  .... 

Preenogorosskoi 

Nekolasskaia  .  ... 

Omsk 

Scmipatatuar 

Oust  Commeunogoiskaia        .  . 

Corrako  ..... 

Bucbtermenska 

Kezlar  .... 

Kaipkta  .... 

Ischuracgantucki 

Tiflii 

Total 


1,157 
56 
72 
34 

1,585 
25 


209 
158 


37 
144 


5,122 


57 
282 

43 
580 


222 
159 


531 

53 
136 


5,178 


1,061 
75 
89 
18 

1,298 
24 
70 
205 
49 
677 


229 
143 


393 

42 
91 


4,809 


1,060 
75 
74 
25 

1,298 
24 
70 
204 
49 
662 


227 
145 


390 

46 
159 


4,786 
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from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Securing  the  Commerce  of  the  Country  :  1821. 


Value  of  Goods. 

Value  of  Goons. 

Duties  CoLLtciED. 

1818. 

1819. 

1818. 

1819. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Exported. 
Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,146,193  15 

14,797,933  16J 

442,403  821 

9,031,088  40| 

932,400  15 

536,837  99J 



77,833  551 



198,888  78 

11,135  73 

25,493  96f 

. 









454  84J 







— — 

41  13 

57  77 

122,478,099  0 

100,310,258  0 

110,607,315  23 

84,998,642  67 

23,033,211  29j 

20,258,540  51* 



363,008  74 



226,247  99 

18,999  35 

12,068  80£ 

86,235  42 

326,924  14 

208,235  45 

358,577  56 

76,853  50§ 

122,747  S2 

2,382,953  6 

967,398  44| 

1,416,34S  38| 

524,539  26 

680,295  97 

458,122  78J 

40,140  0 

294,230  0 

45,000  0 

188,022  0 

26,511  13| 

22,270  16j 

14,680,784  95 

55,290,867  45 

10,532,660  14 

42,728,375  90 

5,506,434  94J 

4,976,051  61J 

21,400  60 

313,472  0 

30,930  0 

282,560  0 

3 

3,447  1S£ 

20,909  21 

182,930  0 

2,050,541  94§ 

203,599  0 

2  668,303  2j 

24 

4,233  23| 

262,486  23j 

1,895,803  301 

4,394,591  42 

891,004  491 

3,053,097  15 

1,0! 

7,582  91 

405,758  93§ 

46,092  10 

820,889  8 

58,682  0 

588,674  45 

s 

7,701  78 

37,244  35 

4,617,160  501 

20,540,475  77 

5,284,233  181 

14,016,809  20 

1,1£ 

2,002  75J 

1,345,103  S| 

132,873  0 

17,140  0 

87,715  40 

26,011  50 

274  50 

457  85$ 







2,801,058  47j 

5,167  2j 

3,317  381 







765,055  55 

2,918  72 

1,905  701 

1,167,153  70 

1,623,253  221 

2,577,224  1 

95,007  50 

25 

0,162  83 

612,528  83| 

163,175  0 

2,575,156  40 

175,227  0 

2,17S,972  60 

1 

6,450  144, 

133,555  19$ 



33,161  25 

2,896  0 

51,076  0 

1,359  76§ 

970  191 

. 

11,130  0 



18,173  60 

522  71i 

866  271 



1,030  0 

. 

240  0 

67  16| 

15  551 



6,737  0 



1,210  0 

1,836  48 

3,595  38 

3,138,947  55 

12,710,848  72 

7,683,822  73| 

6,664,540  10 

1,91 

)4,553  471 

1,700,079  7| 



1,169,533  63{ 



1,728,897  0 

i 

4,776  821 

33,041  11 $ 

5,138,274  321 

1,880,286  10 

3,153,359  97J 

1,087,423  571 

2! 

1,826  121 

247,982  81 

1,394,692  25 

215,237  70 

3S8,510  471 

215,015  0 

1( 

4,615  731 

152,194  551 







. 

494  0 

315  36 









26  0 

3  60 

1,167,421  32 

4,285  0 

191,380  39 

223,580  80 

4C 

2,191  411 

394,758  76J 

76,144  75 

4,397,695  44 

.  570,200  70 

9,448,418  98 

li 

2,055  2| 

469,146  24 

5,696  0 

194,611  0 

13,925  0 

214,705  0 

3,592  881 

5,454  861 

5,775  40 

102,975  10 

2,471  37 

87,000  30 

5,130  3f 

3,935  47 

71,756  75 

216,595  0 

1,234,330  88 

146,789  25 

6 

2,308  11{ 

389,891  69l 

2,923,799  881 

3,416,186  30 

1,765,156  20 

3,509.080  25 

1,06 

4  306  391 

398,737  35$ 



3,644,680  15 

3,000  0 

3,571,572  52 

1! 

2,916  88| 

169,049  8 

5,860  0 

572.876  80 

8,070  0 

980,382  50 

1.691  351 

31,974  721 

662  0 

123,211  25 

620  0 

106,925  0 

3,056  131 

2,991  90 



379,472  0 



360,051  0 

1 

3,410  11 

30,848  4| 

4,631,202  71 

233,581  0 

5,626  0 

280,401  0 

4,153  56 

4,891  83 

43,001  76J 

6,569,099  95 

6,111,096  85 

4,710,707  80 

5< 

7,46S  Oj 

928,116  40 

33,731  0 

106,879  60 

175,798  26 

65,908  0 

1 

6,925  66 

22,713  421 

72,846  55 

113,787  40 

188,148  20 

1,335,200  14 

8 

3,426  89$ 

70,135  79| 

60,847  70 

188,105  70 

75,859  50 

130,691  50 

1 

8,408  75J 

18,310  87| 

235,708  65 

70,999  0 

83,367  50 

22,950  0 

1 

2,705  9j 

9,486  53| 

2,421,813  94 

203,043  90 

210,652  80 

168,777  15 

S 

5,538  46| 

33,986  731 

675,358  25 

1,232,096  75 

1,093,900  68 

1,027,460  80 

43 

7,979  231 

120,166  144; 

10,194  0 

1,832,764  0 

749,391  50 

1,382.818  0 

26 

4,330  34| 

223,263  48i 

2,537,081  50 

53,385  50 

33,305  80 

5,383  50 

8:7  67J 

207  131 

47,498  80 

1,289,967  83 

1,829,828  0 

1,095,630  5 

161,923  55i 

201, S93  551 

1,043  0 

34,122  0 

13,796  0 

7,550  0 

1,330  73* 

641  48$ 

4,745  0 

1,020  0 

200  0 



27  42j 

146  88 

107,391  90 

9,032  0 

12,920  0 

8,154  0 

341  43f 

184  47| 

371,794  80 

79,708  51 

71,927  50 

65,462  50 

2,010  44$ 

973  60 

4,127,  I5S  10 

263,410  63 

192,279  90 

122,176  60 

5,583  43J 

2.946  354 

2,085  0 

2,705,233  25 

611,825  50 

1,588,062  50 

50 

3,543  321; 

322,895  2 

3,500  0 

1,645  30 

4,125  60 

7,746  50 

542  34. 

389  444, 

1,034,326  65 

1,122  10 

57,743  50 

4,567  50 

392  9 

18,140  421 

34,857  60 

107,604  95 

53S.951  90 

450,241  50 

< 

2,977  41 

36,346  691 

30,033  75 

73,273  0 

9,106  50 

57,026  50 

1,511  25* 

1,779  16  £ 

769  50 

21,907  35 

42,648  0 

29,356  50 

497  51 

609  62" 

522,186  70 

18,395  15 

33,530  80 

57,644  37 

297  SJ 

1.354  llj 

13,259  60 

245,243  51 

452,598  30 

419,236  85 

. 

7,038  36 

25,029  01 

25,602  SO 

2,935  0 

66,310  50 

38,158  35 

730,311 

1,314  90| 

27,329  85 

20,417  50 

42,157  80 

28,952  50 

452  54$ 

2,208  77 

1,283,588  35 

19,597  95 

37,505  60 

14,914  21 

925  18J 

3,614  501 

5,169,116  18J 

247,687  29 

659,430  75 

117,712  5(1 

58,871' 64 

33,26.'  98| 



3,169,116  181 

4,142,485  72 

4,142,485  72 

2,969,266  50J 
54  15| 

4,369,SS6  92$ 
20  26$ 

398,398  40 

22,684  75 

471,261  10 

28,954  50 

82,301  44 

67,416  404 

184,910,632  82$ 

256,075,059  821 

167,599,003  10 

210,559,343  75 

42,108,733  851 

39,793,340  0 

Vol.  II. 
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ADDENDA. 


POPULATION  OF 


Aggregate  Amount  of  each  description  of  Persons  in  the  United  States,  and  their  Territories, 

Act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1821  ;  compiled  from 


free  white  males. 

FREE  WHITE  FEMALES. 
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to  10 

10  to  16 

16  to  26 

26  to  45 

45,  &c. 

Maine       

49,217 

24,528 

7,146 

28,530 

27,742 

19,178 

46,565 

23,982 

30,823 

28,248 

18,527 

1,680 

55,031 

4,29" 

7,643 

New  Hampshire    

35,466 

19,672 

5,529 

22,703 

22,956 

18,413 

34,599 

18,899 

24,8(16 

25,797 

19,925 

124 

52,384 

1,068 

8,699 

Massachusetts        

70,993 

38,573 

10,912 

49,506 

54,414 

38,668 

69.260 

38,308 

52,805 

57,721 

46,171 

3,425 

63,460 

13,301 

33,464 

Rhode  Island 

11,530 

5,860 

1,767 

7,596 

7,618 

5,888 

10,917 

5,769 

8,407 

8,671 

7,157 

237 

12,559 

1,162 

6,091 

•  'onnecticut    

36,848 

20,682 

6,284 

25,831 

25,632 

21,814 

35,289 

19,833 

27,205 

29,069 

24,978 

568 

50,518 

3. 581 

17,541 

Vermont 

35,708 

19,241 

5,860 

24,137 

22,035 

16,189 

35,327 

18,577 

24,713 

23,6S3 

15,236 

935 

50,951 

776 

8,484 

New  York        

222,608 

104,297 

29,598    1S2.753 

138,634 

81,259 

216,513 

101,904 

132,492 

129,899 

72,385 

15,101 

247,648 

9,113 

60,038 

New  Jersey    

42.055 

19,970 

5,956 

24,639 

24,418 

18,537 

39,921 

19,504 

25,637 

24,693 

18,035 

'  1,529 

40,812 

1,830 

15,941 

Pennsylvania 

175,381 

77,050 

25,901 

102,550 

97,144 

64,493 

166,710 

78,425 

101,404 

94,345 

59,592  ; 

10,728 

140,801 

7,083 

60215 

Delaware        

9,071 

4,448 

1,719 

5,516 

5,607 

3,263 

8,657 

4,311 

5,573 

5  537 

3,299 

331 

13,259 

533 

2,821 

Maryland       

41,511 

18,952 

6,261 

26,404 

27,916 

16,960 

39,454 

19,578 

27,-293 

26,347 

15,807 

3,776 

79,135 

4,771 

18,640 

Virginia 

103,963 

45,762 

13,148 

58,863 

57,898 

38,245 

98,485 

45,766 

62,411 

55  995 

35,686 

2,142 

276,426 

4,509, 
2,551 

32,336 

North  Carolina       

75,488 

32,912 

9,748 

39,527 

36,264 

25,453 

70,998 

33,101 

42  253 

38,069 

25,135 

415 

174,196 

11  844 

S.  Carolina  (ex.  Kershaw) 

41,701 

17,825 

5,728 

23,354 

21,578 

13,589 

38,963 

18,305 

23,156 

20,407 

12,934 

1,205 

161,560 

.2,588 

6,468 

Georgia    

35,444 

14,743 

4,215 

19.4S3 

17,874 

10,860 

33,177 

14,937 

18,642 

15,365 

9,041 

453 

101,185 

2,139 

3,557 

Alabama 

17,103 

6,281 

1,750 

9,336 

9,055 

4,064 

15,810 

6,289 

7,993 

6,625 

2,895  | 

162 

30,642 

452 

1,412 

Mississippi      

8,104 

3,216 

1,052 

4,560 

5,110 

2,296 

7,220 

3,176 

3,791 

3,107 

1,596 

181 

22  033 

£94 

650 

Louisiana        

11,817 

1,710 

2,105 

8,747 

11,236 

4,822 

11,062 

5,484 

6,708 

5,695 

3,102 

3,145 

53.941 

6,251 

6,04  1 

Tennessee 

67,746 

28,497 

7,472 

31,028 

27,349 

18,780 

63,419 

27,770 

31.569 

27,931 

15,638 

312 

101,919 

8821 

7,860 

Kentucky         

83,050 

36,004 

10,383 

41,328 

38,178 

25,136 

77,641 

35,120 

41,905 

35,483 

20,799 

529 

132,161 

1,617 

11,779 

Ohio 

111,683 

45,858 

12.607 

57,008 

54,432 

31,626 

106,036 

44.106 

53,337 

48,797 

23,689 

-3,495 

110,991 

1,459 

18,956 

Indiana    

29,629 

11,454 

3,270 

14,428 

14,072 

7,066 

27.684 

10,707 

13,635 

12,009 

5,074  i 

833 

61  315 

429 

3,229 

Illinois       

10,554 

4,227 

1,313 

6,224 

5,755 

2,64  ( 

9,558 

4,018 

4,842 

4,166 

1,803  j 

598 

12,395 

233 

1,007 

Missouri    

10,677 

4,256 

1,301 

6,537 

6,622 

2,909 

9,766 

3,978 

5,076 

4,265 

1,902 

497 

14,247 

495 

1,952 

Territory  or'  Michigan  ... 

1,220 

559 

152 

1,334 

1,661 

609 

1,130 

525 

692 

595 

266 

656 

1,4G8 

£92 

196 

Territory  of  Arkansas  ... 

2,420 

985 

329 

1,427 

1,453 

686 

2,142 

900 

1,179 

934 

426  1 

34 

3,613 

79 

179 

District  or  Columbia 

3,276 

1,540 

550 

2,171 

2,893 

1,291 

3,319 

1,640 

2,518 

2,615 

1,351 
1 

564 

853 

512 

2,184 

Grand  Total 

1,344,263 

612,102 

180,036 

755,5£0 

765,546 

494,735 

1,279,622 

604,912 

780,865 

736,068 

462,449  j 

58,655 

2,065,499 

72,397 

3   9  247- 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 


according  to  the  Census  taken  in  Virtue  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  14th  of  March,  1820,  and  the 
returns  received  at  the  Department  of  State. 


SLAVES. 

FREE  COLOURED  PERSONS. 
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LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES 


Of   the  principal  Places  in  Australasia  and  Polynesia. 


The  Latitudes  are  both  North  and  South,  and  the  Longitudes  East  and  West. 


Names  of  Places. 


Amsterdam,  I.    .. 

Atoui,  I 

Aurora,  I 

Augustine,  St.,  I. 


Latitudes.       Lougitudes. 


39 

Sandwich  Is.  21 

lis 
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Barbados,  I 

Bernard,  St.,  I 

Borabora,  I.       ...        Society  Is.  16 

Botany  Bay N.  Holland 

Byrou,C.,St.  Cruz  Solomon's  Is.  10    41 
Byron's,  I |   I 


Calvert,  I.  ... 
Carlsroff,  I.... 
Christina,  I.  .. 
Christmas,  I. 

Danger,  Pt. 
Ducies,  I.    ... 

Easter,  I.  ... 
Eimeo,  I.  ... 
Eooa,  I. 

Flattery,  C. 

Gloucester,  C. 
Guam,  I.     ... 

Hogoleu,  I. 
Hood's,  I.    .. 
Hooper's,  I... 
Horn,  I.      ... 
Howe,  I. 
Huaheine,  I... 

Maitea,  I.  ... 
Mangeea,  I... 
Maouna,  I... 


..    Georgian  Is. 
.     Friendly  Is. 

..      N.  Hollantl 

..       N.  Britain 
..     Ladrone  Is. 

...     Caroline  Is. 

..  Mulgrave  Is. 

Society  Is. 
it  Society  Is. 
Navigators'  Is. 


..    Mulgrave  Is.\  8  58 

15  45 

Washington  Is.\  9  55 
1  58 

..      N.  Holland  2S  8 

..     .'. 24  40 
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Names  of  Places. 


Marcband,  I. 
Morotoi,  I,... 


Marquesas 
Sandwich  Is. 


Necker,  I 

New  Caledonia,  I 

New  Holland,  I.  C.  York 
New  Zealand,  I.  C.  North 
,  C.  South 

\  C.  West 

Nukahiwa,  I.     ..         Marquesas 


Oparo,  I.  ., 
Otaheite,  I. 
Owyhee,  I. 


Georgianls. 
Sandwich  Is. 


Palmerston,  I 

Palmyras,  I 

Pelew  Isles 

Penrliyn,  I.  

Pitcairn'9  I , 

Pola,  I.  W.  point  Navigator's  Is, 
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Society  Is 
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Caroline  Is 
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STATISTICAL  AND  SYNOPTICAL  TABLE: 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  IRELAND, 

According  to  the  late  Census :  viz.  Return  of  the  number  of  Houses  and  Inhabi- 
tants in  the  several  Counties  of  Ireland,  as  collected  from  the  Enumerators' 
Periodical  Returns  of  Progress,  and  from  the  Reports  of  the  Magistrates  ;  toge- 
ther with  a  Comparative  View  of  the  number  of  Houses  and  Inhabitants,  as  taken 
in  1813. — Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  22d  February, 
182'2. 


Counties. 

Number  of 
Houses  in 

Number  of 
Houses  in 

Number  ol' 
Souls  in 

Number  of    1 
Souls  in 

Increase  since 

1813. 

1821. 

1813. 

1821. 

1813. 

LEINSTER. 

Oarlow       .         . 

12,090 

13,854 

69,566 

81,287  p. 

11,721 

Droglieda,  Town 

3,086 

1,46  • 

16,123 

13,113  p. 

1,99a 

Dublin 

16,633 

21,987 

110,4:57 

160,27  4  p. 

42,8j7 

Dublin,  City 

15,104 

16,005 

176,610 

186,276  p. 

9,666 

Kildare 

14,564 

15,875 

85,133 

101,715  ni. 

16,582 

Kilkenny 

23,414 

26,479 

134,664 

157,096  m. 

22,432 

Kilkenny,  City  . 

no  return 

4,321 

no  return 

23,230  m. 

— 

King's  County    . 

19,705 

23,032 

113,226 

132,319  m. 

19,093 

Longfoid   . 

16,348 

17,320 

95,917 

107,702  m. 

11,785 

l.Olltll            •           •                 • 

no  return 

17,428 

no  return 

101,070  m. 

— 

Meatb 

25,921 

30,432 

142,179 

17 4,716  m. 

32,237 

Queen's  County 

19,932 

23,067 

113,857 

129,391  p. 

15,534 

Westmeath 

no  return 

23,478 

no  return 

128,042  p. 

— 

\\  exford    . 

no  return 

29,513 

no  return 

169,304  p. 

— 

Wicklow    . 

13,445 

18,419 

83,109 

115,162  p. 

32,053 

- 

28  1,673 

- 

1,785,702 

- 

MUNSTER. 

Clare          .... 

29,301 

36,312 

160,603 

209,595  m.    ■ 

48,992 

Cork 

91.447 

— 

523,936 

702,000  p. 

— 

Cork,  City 

7,652 

12,175 

64,394 

100,535  m. 

36,141 

Kerry 

31,749 

31,612 

178,622 

205,037  p. 

26,415 

Limerick    . 

17,897 

36,089 

103,865 

214,286  p. 

110,421 

Limerick,  City 

no  return 

8,268 

no  return 

66,042  p. 

— 

Tipperary 

50,224 

60,200 

290,531 

353,402  ill. 

62,871 

Wateifoid 

19,342 

21.493 

119,457 

127,679  m. 

8,222 

Waterford,  City 

3,581 

4,052 

25,467 

26,787  p. 

1,320 

-~ 

- 

- 

2,005,363 

- 

ULSTER. 

Antrim 

42,258 

_ 

231,548 

261,601  111. 

30,053 

Armagh 

21,944 

37,714 

121,449 

196,577  p. 

75,128 

Canickfergus,  1 

own 

1,166 

1,444 

6,136 

8,255  p. 

2,119 

Cavan 

no  return 

3 1,744 

no  return 

194,330  m. 

— 

Donegal      . 

no  return 

•16,000 

no  return 

249,483  in. 

— 

Do»n 

53,310 

62,42.". 

287,290 

329,348  p. 

42,058 

Fermanagh 

19,291 

22,912 

1 1 1 ,250 

130,399  p. 

19,149 

Londonderry 

31.287 

33,913 

186,181 

194,099  p. 

7,918 

Menaghan 

'•.'7,066 

33,197 

140,433 

178,183  p. 

37,750 

Tyrone 

46,213 

— 

250,746 

259,691  m. 

8,945 

- 

- 

- 

2,001,966 

- 

CONNAUGHT. 

Galway 

51,122 

51,484 

140,995 

286,921  p. 

l  15,986 

Galway,  Town 

3,353 

4,185 

21,68  1 

27,827  p. 

3.143 

Leitrim 

17,899 

19,123 

94,095 

105,976  p. 

11,881 

Mayo 

4.1,702 

53,940 

237,371 

297,538  m. 

60,167 

Roscommon 

30,85 1 

38,289 

158,110 

207,777  p. 

49,667 

Sligo 

no  return 

24,246 

no  return 

127,879  p. 

— 

- 

121,267 

— 

1,053,918 

- 

1)18* 


STATISTICAL  AND  SYNOPTICAL  TABLES. 


ADDENDA. 


Summary  of  1821. 


Leinstcr 

Miinster 

Ulster, 

Counaught      .          . 

Number  of  House 
in  1821. 

Number  of  Souls 
in  1821. 

284,673 
191,267 

1,78.5,702 
2,<>0:>  ,363 
2,l'01, 9o6 
l,033,'.'18 

Total  in  Ireland  6,846,949 

Note: — In  tlie  foregoing  Tables,  the  letter  p.  annexed  to  the  Amount  of  the  Population  of  1821,  denotes  lliat  the  Totals 
of  Houses  and  Inhabitants  ba»e  been  collected  from  the  Returns  of  progress  made  every  fortnight  by  the  Enumerators 
during  their  progress  ;  and  therefore,  though  generally  accurate,  they  are  in  some  instances  defective  ;  but  not  to  such  a 
|i  gree  as  materially  to  affect  the  results.  The  letter  m.  denotes,  that  in  these  cases,  the  Totals  are  taken  from  the  Reports 
of  the  Magistrates,  on  the  final  examination  of  the  Enumerators'  Returns,  after  they  had  completed  the  Census  of  their 
respective  Districts. 


*#*  We  are  now  enabled,  for  the  first  time,  to  present  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  actual  population 
of  Ireland  ;  from  which  it  evidently  appears  that  all  preceding  accounts  were  merely  conjectural.  Though 
the  Tables  for  Great  Hritain  were  printed  before  these  results  were  received,  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  be 
inserted  in  their  proper  place,  we  ltave  thought  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  annexed.  As  some  of  the 
re!  urns  are  still  defective,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  population  amounts  to  seven  mitlions.  Assu- 
ming this  as  the  number,  and  Ur.  Beaufort's  estimate  of  the  area,  as  stated  at  page  21 1  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  we  have  230  individuals  for  each  square  mile  ; — a  curious  fact  that  Ireland  should  be  more  popu- 
lous than  England. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


THE  Tables  comprised  within  the  three  following  pages  having  been  published,  by 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  since  the  original  publication  of  this 
work,  are  here  added,  in  order  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  first  Table  of 
Population  is  already  given  in  a  more  enlarged  form  in  Page  914,  but  is  repeated  in  the 
following  page  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  subject  into  one  point  of  view. 
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AAR,  River,  i.  593 
Abalde,  Tribe  of,  ii.  503 
Aberdeen,  i.  178 
Abipons,  Tribe  of,  ii.  803 
Abo,  i.  368 
Abomey,  ii.  449 

Abyssinia,  Progressive  Geography,  ji.  506.     Surface, 
507.     Rivers  and  Lakes,  508.     Climate  and  Pro- 
ducts, 509.     Manufactures  and  Commerce,  51  J. 
Religion,  512.     Manners  aud  Customs,  513 
Acnpulca,  ii.  683 
Achen,  ii.  373 
Achill  Island,  i.  253 
Acre,  ii.  26 

Acts  of  Congress,  relative  to  Germany,  i.  435.     Aus- 
tria, 487.     Prussia,  516.     Hanover,  553.     Swit- 
zerland, 606.     Netherlands,  G29.     Fiance,  672. 
Italy,  735.     Sardinia,  740.     Ionian  Isles,  792 
Adda,  River,  Austria,  i.  442 
Adda,  River,  Switzerland,  i.  593 
Aden,  ii.  122 
Adigc,  River,  i.  442 
Admiralty  Islands,  ii.  868    » 
Adotva,  ii.  511 
Adrianiiple,  i.  773 

Africa,  Name  and  Situation,   ii.   391.     Boundaries 
and  Extent,  ib.     Population,  392.     Original  In- 
l^abitants,  ib.    Progressive  Geography,  393.    Seas, 
Bays,  and   Gulfs,  400.      Rivers,  ib.     Mountains, 
403.     Deserts,  ib.     Climate  and  Soil,  404.     Cul- 
ture and  Vegetable  Products,    ib.     Animals,    ib. 
Minerals,  405.     Manufactures  and  Commerce,  ib. 
Religions,  407.    Government,  Language,  and  Lite- 
rature, 408.     Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.     Islands  and 
Division,  ib.'    Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  564 
Africa,  Northern,  see  Northern  Africa 
Africa,  Western,  see  Western  Africa 
Africa,  Southern,  see  Southern  Africa 
Africa,  Eastern,  see  Eastern  Africa 
Africa,  Central,  see  Central  Africa 
African  Islands,  Enumeration  of,  ii,  546 
Aghades,  ii.  535 
Agows,  Tribe  of,  ii.  517 
Agra,  ii.  200 
Aguela,  ii.  539 
Ahmedabad,  ii.  202 
Ainos.  Tribe  of,  ii.  368 
A'ijc,  Isle,  i.  665 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  i.  499 
Alaktugal,  Lake,  ii.  319 
Aland,  \.  343,  396 
Albans,  St.  i.  78 
Albany,  ii.  627 


Alderney,  Isle,  i.  132 

Aleppo,  ii.  22 

Alessandria,  i.  739 

Aleutian  Isles,  ii.  73 

Alexander,  Geography  of,  i.  xvii. 

Alexandria,  ii.  491 

Algiers,  state  of,  ii.  414  ;   town  of,  ib. 

Alleghany,  Mountains,  ii.  615.     River,  616 

Alps,  Mountains,  i.  9 

Altenburg,  i.  574 

Altitude,  i.  clxxxviii. 

Altmuhl,  River,  i.  522 

Altona,  i.  274 

Altorf,  i.  599 

Alvarado,  Rio,  ii.  673 

Amu,  River,  ii.  78 

Amalfi,  i.  75  1 

Amasia,  ii.  24 

Amberg,  i.  524 

Amboyna,  Isle,  ii.  378 

America,  Name  and  Situation,  ii.  565.  Boundaries, 
ib.  Original  Inhabitants,  566.  Progressive  Geo- 
graphy, 567.  Seas,  Bays,  and  Gulfs,  572.  Pe- 
ninsulas and  Promontories,  ib.  Surface,  573. 
Mountains,  ib.  Rivers,  576.  Lakes,  581.  Cli- 
mate, ib.  Soil  and  Vegetable  Products,  584. 
Animals,  585.  Minerals,  586.  Religion  and  Lan- 
guages, 587.  Native  Tribes,  ib.  Physical  Divi- 
sion, 589.     Political  Division,  590 

Amiens,  i.  652 

Amirante,  Isles,  ii.  564 

Ammer,  Lake,  i.  522 

Amphiscians,  i.  clxxxviii. 

Amplitude,  i.  clxxxviii. 

Amritsir,  ii.  227 

Amsterdam,  i.  613 

Amsterdam,  Isle,  ii.  877 

Amsterdam,  New,  ii.  786 

Ana  Bona,  Isle,  ii.  555 

Anaxim'ander,  Geography  of,  i  xii 

Ancona,  i.  744 

Andaman  Islands,  ii.  280 

Anderab,  ii.  82 

Andes,  Mountains,  ii.  573 

Andrew's,  St.  i.  179 

Andros,  Isle,  i.  783 

Angermanna,  River,  i.  308 

Angle  of  position,  i.  clxxxix. 

Anglo-Chinese  College,  Establishment  of,  ii.  xii,  2/5. 

Angola,  Country  of,  ii.  455 

Angora,  ii.  23 

Anguilla,  Isle,  ii.  827 

Anhalt-Bernlcrg,  i.  577 

Anhalt- Dessau,  i.  576 

Anhalt-Kothen,  i.  577 
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Animals,  distribution  of,  i.  cliii.  Of  England  and 
Wales,  i.  48.  Scotland,  174.  Ireland,  223.  Den- 
mark, 271.  Sweden  and  Norway,  315.  Russia, 
360.  Poland,  410.  Germany,  429.  Austria,  4-18. 
Prussia,  494.  Bavaria,  522.  Saxony,  532.  Han- 
over, 543.  Wirtemburg,  555.  Switzerland,  5'JG. 
Netherlands,  612.  France,  642.  Spain,  683. 
Portugal,  715.  Italy,  731.  Sardinia,  737.  Tur- 
key, 770. — Asia,  ii.  12.  Turkey  in  Asia,  21. 
Russia'  in  Asia,  50  Independent  Tartary,  79. 
Persia,  94.  Arabia,  117.  Calml  and  Beloochis- 
tan,  141.  Hindostan,  167.  Birman  Empire,  255. 
China,  292.  Chiuese  Tartary,  320.  Tibet,  328. 
Japan,  353. — Afkica,  404.  Senegambia,  428. 
Egypt,  489.  Nubia,  501.  Abyssinia,  510. — Ame- 
rica, 585.  British  Possessions,  598.  United 
States,  623.  Mexico,  678.  New  Granada,  722. 
Caraccas,  729.  Peru,  733.  La  Plata,  740.  Chili, 
747.    Brazil,  766.     Guiana,  784  J 

Anspach,  i.  524 

Antalo,  ii.  510 

Antartic,  i.  clxxxix. 

Antkosti,  Isle,  ii.  608 

Antigua,  Isle,  Extent  and  Population,  ii.  824.  Soil 
and  Culture,  ib.     Exports  and  Imports,  825 

/Intiparos,  Isle,  i.  784 

Antipodes,    i.  clxxxix. 

Antiquities,  of  England,  i.  121.  Scotland,  195.  Ire- 
land, 248.  Denmark,  284.  Sweden  and  Norway, 
341.  Russia,  393.  Poland,  419.  Austria,  477. 
Prussia,  511.  Bavaria,  528.  Saxony,  539.  Han- 
over, 552.  Wirtemburg,  558.  Switzerland,  603. 
Netherlands,  624.  France,  663.  Spain,  706. 
Portugal,  721.     Two  Sicilies,  754.     Turkey,  781. 

'  Turkey  in  Asia,  ii.  33.  Russia  in  Asia,  70.  In- 
dependent Tartary,  87-  Persia,  109.  Arabia, 
133.  Cabul  and  Beloochistan,  155.  Birman 
Empire,  264.  China,  311.  Chinese  Tartary,  322, 
Japan,  367.     Egypt,  498.     Nubia,  505.    Mexico, 
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Antoscians,  i.  clxxxix 

Antwerp,  i.  614 

Apalachicola,  River,  ii.  617 

Aphelion,  i.  clxxxix. 

Apogee,  i.  clxxxix. 

Apure,  River,  ii.  721 

Aquarius,  i.  clxxxix. 

Arabia,  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  ii.  Ii3. 
Extent,  Population,  and  Original  Inhabitants,  iq. 
Progressive  Geography,  1 14.  Division,  117.  Moun- 
tains and  Rivers,  115.  Lakes  and  Climate,  iq. 
Soil  and  Culture,  116.  Vegetable  Products,  117. 
Animals,  iVy.  Minerals,  118.  Cities  and  Towns, 
119.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  122.  Govern- 
ment, 124.  Laws  and  Army,  125.  Revenue  and 
Religion,  iq.  Education,  126.  Language,  iq. 
Literature,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  127.  Manners  and 
Customs,  ib.  Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  133. 
Islands,  ib.     Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  134 

Arabs,  Geography  of  the  early,  i.  xxxiii.  Descrip- 
;     tion  of  the,  ii.  37,  127,  423 

Aran,  i.  599 

Araucanians,  Tribe  of,  ii.  800 

Archangel,  i.  368  :  •"  "■'■    '  ■   *' 

Archelaus,  i.  769 


Archipelago,  Definition  of,  i.  clxxxix.  Description 
of,  4.     Columbian,  ii.  609 

Arctic,  i.  clxxxix. 

Arequipu,  ii.  737 

Aries,  i.  clxxxix. 

Arislagoras,  Geography  of,  i.  xii. 

Aristotle,  Geography  of,  i.  xvi. 

Arkansas,  River,  ii.  617 

Armagh,  i.  230 

Armenians,  Tribe  of,  ii.  30 

Army  of  England,  i.  98.  Denmark,  290.  Sweden 
and  Norway,  329.  Russia,  376.  Poland,  410. 
Austria,  463.  Prussia,  507.  Bavaria,  52G.  Sax- 
ony, 536.  Hanover,  548.  Wirtemburg,  557. 
Switzerland,  601.  Netherlands,  621.  France, 
657.  Spain,  696.  Portugal,  718.  Sardinia,  739. 
States  of  the  Church,  743.  Two  Sicilies,  753. 
Turkey,  776.  Independent  Tartary,  ii.  83.  Per- 
sia, 102.  Arabia,  125.  Cabul  and  lieloochistao, 
150.  British  India,  205.  Birman  Empire,  261. 
China,  301.  Japan,  360.  Ashantee,  441.  United 
States,  641.     Mexico,  688.     Brazil,  775 

Arouacs,  Tribe  of,  ii.  795 

Arracan,  ii.  259 

Arran,  Isle,  i.  199 

Arran  Island,  South,  i.  253.     North,  ib. 

Arras,  River,  ii.  91 

Arts  and  Sciences,  of  England,  109.  Scotland,  187. 
Ireland,  241.  Denmark,  283.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 332.  Russia,  38  i.  Poland,  416.  Germany, 
432.  Austria,  467.  Prussia,  510.  Bavaria,  527. 
Saxony,  537.  Hanover,  550.  Wirtemburg,  558. 
Switzerland,  602.  Netherlands,  623.  France,  661. 
Spain,  700.  Portugal,  719.  Italy,  731.  Turkey, 
777.  Turkey  in  Asia,  ii.  29.  Persia,  104.  Ara- 
bia, 127.  Hindostan,  1  71.  Birman  Empire,  263. 
China,  305.  Japan,  362.  Egypt,  496.  British 
Possessions  in  North  America,  604.  United  States, 
648.     Mexico,  689 

Ascension,  Definition  of,  i.  clxxxix.     Isle  of,  ii.  555 

Ashantee,  Kingdom  of,  Extent  and  Population,  440. 
Climate  and  Culture,  441 .  Products,  442.  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  443.  Commerce,  ib.  Reli- 
gion, 444.     Manners  and  Customs,  445 

Asia,  Name,  ii.  1.  Situation  and  Boundaries,  2. 
Extent  and  Population,  ib.  Progressive  Geography, 
3.  Seas,  Bays,  and  Gulfs,  7.  Peninsulas  and 
Promontories,  9.  Surface,  10.  Mountains,  ib. 
Rivers,  11.  Lakes,  Climate,  and  Seasons,  12. 
Soil,  and  Productions,  ib.  Religious,  Civil,  and 
Political  State,  13.  Physical  Division,  14.  Poli- 
tical Division,  15 

Asiatic  Islands,  Situation,  ii.  370.  Classification, 
ib.  General  Observations  on,  380.  Statistical 
Tables,  389.     Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  ib. 

Assam,  Kingdom  of,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  265. 
Population  and  Rivers,  ib.  Manufactures  and 
Commerce,  266.     Language  and  Literature,  267 

Association,  influence  of,  i.  <-lxxxiv. 

Assumption,  ii.  744 

Asian,  River,  ii.  115 

Astracan,  ii.  52 

Jsyaks,  Tribe  of,  ii.  6b 

Atlas,  Definition  of,  i.  clxxxix.     Mountain,  ii.  409. 

Atmosphere,    Properties   of,  i.   cxx.     Causes  of  the 
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Temperature  of,  cxxii.  Distribution  of  heat 
through,  cxxxii.     Definition  of,  clxxxix. 

Attraction,  i.  clxxxix. 

Augsburg,  i.  523 

Austria,  Name,  i.  436.  Situation  and  Boundaries, 
ib.  Extent,  Population,  Original  Inhabitants,  ib. 
Progressive  Geography,  437.  Division,  438. 
Outlines,  440.  Surface  and  Mountains,  ib.  Rivers, 
441.  Canals,  442.  Lakes,  443.  Climate,  444 
Soil,  445.  Culture,  446.  Vegetable  Productions, 
44".  Animals,  448.  Minerals,  449.  Cities  and 
Towns,  451.  Manufactures,  460.  Commerce, 
461.  Government  and  Constitution,  462.  Laws, 
ib.  Army  and  Navy,  463.  Revenue,  464.  Poli- 
tical Importance,  ib.  Religion,  465.  Education, 
ib.  Language  and  Literature,  466.  Arts  and 
Sciences,  467-  Manners  and  Customs,  ib.  Anti- 
quities, 477.  Curiosities,  478.  Islands,  480.  Sta- 
tistical Tables,  481.  Latitudes  and  Longitudes, 
484.  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  485.  Acts 
of  Congress,  487 

Australasia,  ii.  849.  Name,  Boundaries,  and 
Division,  ib.  Extent  and  Peculiarities,  850.  Lati- 
tudes and  Longitudes  in,  Q\6 

Ava,  ii.  258 

Avalanches,  i.  cxc 

Axis,  i.  cxc 

Axvm,  ii.  5  1 1    •  " 

Ayr,  i.  179 

Azimuth,  i.  cxc  ,  , 

Azores,  Isles,  i.  721 

B. 

Badakshan,  ii.  81 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of,  Situation,  Boundaries,  ana 

Extent,  i.   559.     Population,  ib.     Division,   560. 

Surface,  ib.     Manufactures    and  Commerce,    562 

Government,  563.     Army  and  Revenue,  ii 
Baedoo,  ii.  545 
Bagdad,  ii.  24 
Bahama  Islands,  ii.  827.     Population,  ib.    Climate 

828.     Government,  ib.     Cavern  in,  829 
Bahawulpoor,  ii.  14.5    . 
Bahchisary,  i.371  ' 
Bahia,  ii.  771 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  ii. 539 
Bahrein  Islands,  ii.  133 
Bajados,  i.  689 
Baktegan,  Lake,  ii.  92 
Balambangan,  Isle,  ii.  3/7 
Balaton,  lake,  i.  443 
Bali,  Isle,  ii.  376 
Balize,  ii.  700 
Balk,  ii.  145 
Balkash,  Lake,  ii.  319 
Baltimore,  ii.  626 
Bambarra,  ii.  544 
Bamberg,  i.  524 
Bambouk,  kingdom  of,  ii.  430 
Bandas,  Isles,  ii.  377 
Bandon,  river,  i.  217 
Bangalore,  ii.  202,  216 
Bann,  river,  i.  216   ■ 
Bautzen,  i.  535 
Barbadoes,  Isle,  ii.  821.     Extent  and  Population,  ib. 

Climate  and  Soil,  ib.     Commerce,  822 


Barbuda,  Isle,  ii.  827 

Barcelona,  i.  691 

Barcelona,  New,  ii.  730 

Bareily,  ii.  202 

Bari,  i.  75 1 

Baroda,  ii.  214 

Barometer,  i.  exc 

Barray,  Isle,  i.  204 

Barrow,  river,  i.  216 

Bartholomew,  St.  Isle,  ii.  845 

Basle,  i.  597 

Basse-Terre,  St.  Christopher's,  ii.  826 

Basse-Terre,  Guadaloupe,  ii.  832 

Bassenthwaite,  lake,  i.  40 

Basin,  i.  cxci 

Bassora,  ii.  24 

Batavia,  ii.  375 

Bath,  i.  71 

Balhurst,  ii.  464 

Bavaria,  Name  and  Situation,  1.519.  Boundaries  and 
Extent,  ib.  Population,  520.  Progressive  Geo- 
graphy and  Division,  ib.  Outlines  and  Surface, 
521.  Mountains  and  Rivers,  il.  Lakes  and  Cli- 
mate, 522.  Soil  and  Culture,  ib.  Vegetable  pro- 
ducts, Animals,  and  Minerals,  ib.  Cities  and 
Towns,  523.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  525. 
Government  and  Constitution,  526.  Laws  and 
Army,  ib.  Revenue  and  Political  importance,  ib. 
Religion  and  Education,  527.  Language  and  Li- 
terature, ib.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Manners  and 
Customs,  ib.     Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  528 

bay,  definition  of,  cxci.  of  Biscay,  i.  4.  Bengal,  ii.  7. 
Honduras,  572.     Hudson,  ib 

Bayreuth,  i.  524 

Bear,  Island,  i.  253 

Bearing,  i.  cxci 

Bednore,  ii.  216 

Beeroo,  ii.  543 

Beetjuans,  tribe  of,  i).  47 

Begherme,  ii.  533 

Bejapoor,  ii.  217 

Belfast,  i.  229 

Belgrade,  i.  773. 

Belle  Isle,  i.  664 

Bellinzona,  i.  599 

Benares,  ii.  196. 

Benbecula,  isle,  ii.  204 
"  Benguela,  ii.  455 

Benin,  kingdom  of,  ii.  450      Town  or,  451 

Berbers,  tribe  of,  ii.  504 

Berbice,  Settlement  of,  ii.  781.  River,  782 

Bergen,  i.  322 

Bergoo,  ii.  533 

Berlin,  i.  4$  6 

Bermudas,  Isles,  ii.  829.  Product  inns,  ib.  Popu- 
lation, 830 

Bern,  i,  597 

Bernberg,  i.  577 

Berwick,  i.  179 

Bethelsdorp,  ii.  464 

Beveland,  North  and  South,  Isles,  i.  62.*i 

Bicanere,  ii  219 

Billiion,  Isle,  ii.  377 

jSirman  Empire,  Name,  Situation,  Boundaries,  ii 
252.  Extent,  Population,  original  Inhabitants,  and 
Progressive  Geography,  ii.    Division,  253.  Moun- 
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tains  and  Rivers,  ib.  Lakes  and  Climate,  254. 
Soil  and  Culture,  ib.  Animals,  255.  Minerals,  ib. 
Cities  and  Towns,  257.  Manufactures,  259.  Com- 
merce, 260.  Government  and  Constitution,  261. 
Laws  and  Army,  it.  Navy  and  Revenue,  262. 
Religion,  ib.  Education,  Language,  and  Literature, 
263.  Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.  Manners  aud  Cus- 
toms, ib.  Autiquities  and  Curiosities,  264.  La- 
titudes and  Longitudes.     282 

Birmingham,  i.  58 

Birnie,  ii.  531 

Bhharye,  tribe  of,  ii.  503 

Bissagos,  tribe  of,  ii.  429.     Isles,  435,  554 

Bixerta,  ii.  414 

Blackwatcr,  river,  i.  217 

Blankenburg,  i.  569 

Blasques,  Islands,  i.  253 

Bologna,  i.  744 

Bombay,  ii.  198 

Bona,  ii.  415 

Bonavista,  isle,  ii.  544 

Bondou,  kingdom  of,  ii.  430 

Boondee,  ii.  214 

Boots,  race  of,  ii.  456 

Bootan,  Situation  and  extent  of.  ii.  267.  Climate 
and  Products,  ib.  Manufactures  and  Commerce, 
268.     Government,  Manners,  and  Customs,  ib. 

Bopaul,n.2l4 

Borabora,  Isle,  ii.  899 

Bordeaux,  i.  648 

Borgoo,  ii.  538 

Borneo,  isle,  Extent  and  Climate,  ii,  376  Products 
and  Inhabitants,  ib. 

Bornholm,  isle,  i.  229 

Bornou,  ii.  531 

Bosherton,  lake,  i.  4 1 

Bosjesmans,  tribe  of,  ii.  469,  473 

Boston,  ii.  626 

Boundaries,  of  Europe,  i.  2.  England  and  Wales, 
19.  Scotland,  163.  Ireland,  211.  Denmark, 
265.  Sweden  aud  Norway,  302.  Russia,  349. 
Poland,  406.  Germany,  422.  Austria,  436.  Prus- 
sia, 488.  Bavaria,  519.  Saxony,  530.  Hanover, 
540.  Wirtemburg,  554.  Switzerland,  588.  Ne- 
therlands, 607.  France,  639.  Spain,  673.  Por- 
tugal, 713.  Italy,  727.  Sardinia,  736.  States 
of  the  Church,  741.  Two  Sicilies,  747.  Tuscany, 
756.  Modena,  758.  Parma,  759.  Turkey,  766. — 
Asia,  ii.  2.  Turkey  in  Asia,  1 6.  Russia  in  Asia, 
42.  Independent  Tartary,  77-  Persia,  88.  Ara- 
bia, 113.  Cabul  and  Beloochistan,  135.  Hiudostan, 
156.  British  India,  191.  Birman  Empire,  252.  As- 
sam, 265.  Bootan,  267.  Siam,  269.  Malacca,  273. 
China,  284.  Chinese  Tartary,  318.  Tibet,  324. 
Cochin  China,  335.  Tunquin,  338. — Africa,  391. 
Tripoli,  412.  Tunis,  413.  Algiers,  414.  Mo- 
rocco, 416.  Ashantee,  440.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
456.  Egypt,  486.  Nubia,  500.  Abyssinia,  506.— 
America,  565.  British  possessions,  591.  United 
States,  610.  Mexico,  668.  Guatimala,  696.  New 
Granada,  719.  Caraccas,  725.  Peru,  731.  La 
Plata,  736.     Chili,  744.     Brazil,  760 

Bourb-Jaloffs,  kingdom  of,  ii.  429 

Bourbon,  isle,  ii.  560 

Boyne,  river,  i.  216 

Braga,  i.  7 1 7 


Brahooes,  tribe  of,  ii.  155 

Brandenburg,  i.  502 

Bravo-del-Xurte,  Rio,  ii.  673 

Brazil,  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  ii.  760. 
Population  and  Progressive  Geography,  ib.  Divi- 
sioti,  762.  Mountains  and  Rivers,  703.  Lakes, 
765.  Climate  and  Seasons,  ib.  Soil  and  Vege- 
table products,  766.  Animals,  ib.  Minerals, 
767.      Cities   and  Towns,  770.      Manufactures, 

774.  Commerce,   ib.      Government   and   Array, 

775.  Revenue  and  Political  Importance,  ib.  Re- 
ligion, 776.  Language  and  Literature,  ib.  Arts 
and  Sciences,  777.  Manners  and  Customs,  ib. 
Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  779.     Islands,  ib. 

Brazilian  Aborigines,  ii.  797 

Brazza,  isle,  i.  480 

Brebers,  tribe  of,  ii.  424 

Bremen,  i.  582 

Brescia,  i.  459 

Breslau,  i.  497 

Bressay,  isle,  i.  206 

Brest,  i.  649 

Bridge-Toivn,  ii.  8  2 

Brimz,  lake,  i.  594 

Brighton,  i.  69 

Bristol,  i.  64 

British  European  Dominions,  Extent  and  Popula- 
tion, i.  18.  Progressive  Geography  and  Division, 
ib.     Concluding  remarks,  Population  of,  ii.  909 

British  India,  Situation  and  Boundaries,  ii.  J  91. 
Extent,  Population,  and  Division,  ib.  Cities  and 
Towns,  194.  Commerce,  203.  Government,  204. 
Army,  205.  Navy  and  Revenue,  206.  Public 
Debt,  207 

British  Possessions  in  North  America.  Situa- 
tion, Boundaries,  and  Extent,  ii.  591.  Population, 
and  original  Inhabitants,  ib.  Progressive  Geo- 
graphy, 592.  Division,  594.  Surface,  595.  Ri- 
vers, 596.  Lakes,  ib.  Climate  and  Seasons,  597. 
Soil  and  Vegetable  Products,  598.  Animals  and 
Minerals,  ib.  Cities  and  Towns,  599.  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce,  601.  Government  and 
Constitution,  603.  Laws  and  Revenue,  ib.  Re- 
ligion, ib.  Education,  Language,  and  Literature, 
604.  Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, 605.     Curiosities,  ib.     Islands,  607 

British  Possessions  in  South  America,  ii.  781 

Bruges,  i.  617 

Brunn,  i.  454 

Brunswick,  Duchy  of,  Situation  and  Extent,  i.  568. 
Division,  ib.  Manufactures  and  Government, 
569.     Army  and  Revenue,  ib.     Town  of,  569 

Brussels,  i.  615 

Bucharia,  ii.  81 

Bucharest,  i.  773 

Buckelurg,  i.  5S0 

Buda,  i.  455 

Buenos  Ayres,  ii.  742 

Bulama,  isle,  ii.  554 

Buriats,  tribe  of,  ii.  62 

Burrampooter,  river,  ii.  162 

Bursa,  ii.  23 

Bushire,  ii.  97 

Buttermere,  lake,  i.  40 

Byron,  discoveries  of,  i.  xivi 

Byron's  Island,  ii.  904 
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C'abul  and  Bei.oochistan,  Name,  Situation,  and 
Boundaries,  ii.  135.  Extent  and  Population,  ib. 
Original  Inhabitants,  136.  Progressive  Geogra- 
phy and  Division,  ib.  Surface,  137.  Mountains, 
ib.  Rivers,  138.  Lakes,  139.  Climate  and 
Seasons,  ib.  Soil  and  Culture,  141.  Vegetable 
Products  and  Animals,  ib.  Minerals,  142.  Cities 
and  Towns,  143.  Manufactures,  146.  Commerce, 
147.  Government,  149.  Laws,  ib.  Army  and  Reve- 
nue, 150.  Religion,  ib.  Language  and  Literature, 
15 J.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Manners  and  Customs, 
ib.     Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  155 

Cabul,  town  of,  ii,  1 43 

Cadiz,  i.  690 

Caermarthen,  i.  79 

Caernarvon,  i.  79 

Cqffraria,  country  of,  ii.  470 

Caffres,  tribe  of,  ii.  47Q 

Cagliari,  i.  739 

Cairo,  ii.  490 

Calcutta,  ii.  194 

Californians,  tribe  of,  ii.  7 1 4 

Callao,  ii.  735 

Callegaes,  ii.  803 

Calmucks,  tribe  of,  ii.  60 

Cambodia,  ii.  342 

Cambridge,  i.  74 

Cameroons,  ii.  452 

Campeachy ,  ii.  685 

Canals  of  England  and  Wales,  i.  37.  Scotland,  171. 
Ireland,  217.  Denmark,  269.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 309.  Russia,  356.  Austria,  442.  Prussia, 
492.  Netherlands,  611.  France,  638.  Spain, 
680.  China,  ii.  288.  Japan,  35 1 .  United  States, 
618 

Canary  Islands,  Situation  and  Progressive  Geogra- 
phy, ii.  548.  Population  and  Products,  549. 
Mountains,  550.     Commerce,  552.  Curiosities,  ib. 

Cancer,  i.  cxci 

Candahar,  ii.  144 

Candia,  isle,  i.  782 

Canna,  isle,  i.  200 

Canterbury ,  i.  77 

Canton,  ii.  296 

Cape,  i.  cxci 

Cape  Breton,  isle,  ii.  608 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  ii.  553 

Cape  Francois,  ii.  840 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Colony  of,  Extent  and  Progres- 
sive Geography,  ii.  456.  Outlines,  457.  Sur- 
face, 458.  Rivers,  459.  Climate,  460.  Culture, 
461.  Products,  462.  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce, 464.  Government,  ib.  Religion,  465. 
Natives,  466 

Cape  St.  Nicholas,  ii.  840 

Cape  Town,  ii.-463 

Capri,  isle,  i.  755 

Capricorn,  i.  cxci 

Capua,  i.  751 

Caraccas,  Captain  Generalship  of,  Situation  and 
Extent,  ii.  725.  Population  and  Division,  ib. 
Climate  and  Lakes,  726.  Culture,  728.  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce,  731.     Town  of,  729 

Cardinal  Points,  i.  cxci 


Cariaco,  ii.  731 

Caribs,  tribe  of,  ii.  795 

Carlow,  i.  232 

Carlscrona,  i.  320 

Carlsruhe,  i.  561 

Carlstadt,  Sweden,  i.  321 

Carlstadt,  Austria,  i.  457    • 

Caroline,  isles,  and  appearance  and  products,  ii.  881. 
Government  and  Natives,  ib. 

Carpathian  Mountains,  i.    10 

Carrickfergus,  i.  232 

Carthagena,  Spain,  i.  692 

Carthagena,  New  Granada,  ii.  723 

Casale,  i.  739 

Cashan,  ii.  9S 

Cashel,  i.  232 

Cashmere,  ii.  145 

Cassel,  i.  564 

Cassina,  kingdom  of,  ii.  530.     Town  of,  531 

Catania,  i.  752 

Castletown,  i.  128 

Castro,  ii.  758 

Casween,  ii.  98 

Catherine's,  St.  isle,  ii.  779 

Cathlamahs,  tribe  of,  ii.  7O6 

Catmandoo,  ii.  225 

Caucasus,  Mountains  of,  ii.  10 

Cavery,  river,  ii.  216 

Cayenne,  island  of,  ii.  786.    Town  of,  ib. 

Cayes,  Les,  ii.  840 

Cay  or,  kingdom  of,  ii.  429 

Celano,  lake,  i.  749 

Celebes,  Isle,  ii.  377 

Central  slfrica,  Boundaries,  ii.  522.  Progressive 
Geography  and  Physical  Aspect,  325.  Negroes, 
326 

Centrifugal  force,  i.  cxcii 

Centripetal  force,  i.  cxcii 

Cephalonia,  isle,  i.  787 

Cerigo,  isle,  i.  789 

Ceylon,  island.  Name  and  extent,  ii.  228.  Popu- 
lation and  Surface,  z£.  Climate  and  Soil,  229. 
Manufactures  and  Commerce,  232.  Government 
and  Army,  233.  Religion,  it.  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, 234 

Chagamarus,  ii.  818 

Champain,  lake,  ii.619 

Channel,  i.  cxcii 

Chapala,  lake,  ii.  674 

Charleston,  ii.  626 

Charlestown,  ii.  825 

Chart,  i.  cxcii 

Chatham,  i.  69 

Chaymas,  tribe  of,  ii.  791 

Chedaba,  isle,  ii.  264 

Cheltenham,  i.  72 

Chemnitz,  i.  535 

Cherburg,  i.  650 

Cherokces,  tribe  of,  ii.  713 

Cherso,  isle,  i.  480 

Cherson,  i.  371 

Chester,  i.  78 

Chiapa  de  los  Indios,  ii.  700 

Chickasaws,  tribe  of,  ii.  713 

Chili,  Captain  Generalship  of,  Situation  and  Extent, 
ii.  744.  Population  and  Division,  745.  Rivera 
6B 
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and  Lakes,  ib.  Climate  and  Soil,  f46.  Animals, 
747.  Minerals,  748.  Manufactures,  749.  Com- 
merce, 750 

t'kiloe,  isle,  ii.  /V 

Cuima,  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  ii.  284. 
Extent  and  Population,  ib.  Original  Inhabitants, 
285.  Progressive  Geography,  ib.  Division,  286. 
Outlines,  ib.  Surface,  287-  Mountains  and  Ri- 
vers, ib.  Canals,  288.  Lakes  and  Climate,  289. 
Soil  and  Culture,  ib.  Vegetable  products,  290. 
Animals,  292.  Minerals,  ib.  Cities  and  Towns, 
293.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  297-  Govern- 
ment, 299.  Laws,  300.  Army  and  Navy,  301. 
Revenue  and  Political  Importance,  ib.  Religion, 
302.  Education,  303.  Language,  ib.  Literature, 
304.  Arts,  and  Sciences,  305.  Manners  and 
Customs,  ib.  Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  311. 
Islands,  ib.  Statistical  Tables,  345.  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes,  348.  Monies,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures, ib. 

Cuixese  Empire,  Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Ex- 
tent, ii.  283.  Population  and  Surface,  ib.  Sta- 
tistical Tables,  345.  Latitudes  and  Longitudes, 
Monies,  Weights,  &c.  348 

Chinese  Tartary,  Situation,  ii.  318.  Boundaries, 
and  Population,  ib.  Surface  and  Mountains,  3 19. 
Rivers  and  Lakes,  ib.  Climate  and  Soil,  320. 
Vegetable  products  and  Animals,  ib.  Minerals, 
Cities,  and  Towns,  ib.  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce, 321.  Religion  and  Language,  ib.  Man- 
ners and  Customs,  ib.  Antiquities,  322.  Islands, 
ib. 

Chinnooks,  tribe  of,  ii.  706 

Chippeways,  tribe  of,  ii.  704 

Chillong,  ii.  225 

Chiva,  ii.  82 

Choctaws,  tribe  of,  ii.  712 

Chonos,  isle,  ii.  758 

Christiana,  i.  322 

Christianstadt,  ii.  845 

Christopher's,  St.  isle,  ii.  626 

Chronometer,  i.  exeii 

Cincinnati,  ii.  628 

Circassians,  tribe  of,  ii.  67 

Circles,  i.  exeii 

Ciudad  de  las  Palmas,  ii.  551 

Ciudad,  Real,  ii.  700 

Clagenjurt,  i.  457 

Clare  Island,  i.  253 

Clatsnps,  tribe  of,  ii.  7O6 

Clausenburg,  i.  457 

Clerke's  Island,  ii.  76 

CI  eves,  i.  501 

Clifton,  i.  72 

Climates,  Physical,  i.  cxliii.    Definition  of,  excii. 

Climate  and  Seasons  of  Europe,  i.  12.  England  and 
Wales,  41.  Scotland,  1 72.  Ireland,  218.  Den- 
mark, 270.  Sweden  and  Norway,  310.  Russia, 
377.  Poland.  409.  Germany,' 428.  Austria, 
4-14.  Prussia,  493.  Bavaria,  522.  Saxony,  532. 
Hanover,  542.  Wirtemburg,  555.  Switzerland, 
594.  Netherlands,  6ll.  France,  639.  Spain, 
681.  Portugal,  714.  Italy,  729.  Sardinia,  737. 
States  of  the  Church,  742.  Two  Sicilies,  749. 
Turkey,  770.— Asia,  ii.  12.  Turkey  in  Asia,  20. 
Russia  in   Asia,  47.      Independent  Tartary,  79. 


Persia,  92.  Arabia,  115.  Cabul  and  Beloochis- 
tan,  139.  Hindostan,  162.  Birman  Empire, 
254.  <  hina,  289.  Chinese  Tartary,  330,  Tibel 
337.  Japan,  352. — Africa,  404.  Guinea,  439. 
Ashantee,  441.  Congo,  454.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  460.  Egypt,  488.  Nubia,  500.  Abys- 
sinia, 509. — America,  581 .  British  Possessions, 
597.  United  States,  620.  Mexico,  674.  Gua- 
timala,  697-  New  Granada,  721.  Caraccas, 
729.  Peru,  732.  La  Plata,  739.  Chili,  746. 
Brazil,  765.     Guiana,  783. 

Clyde,  river,  i.  168 

Cobbe,  ii.  534. 

Coblentz,  i.  500. 

Coburg,  i.  574 

Cochin,  proviuce  of,  ii.  218.     Town  of,  219 

Cochin  China,  Name,  Situation,  and  Extent,  ii.  335. 
Climate  and  Products,  ib.  Manufactures,  Com- 
merce, and  Government,  336.  Army  and  Navy, 
ib.  Religion  and  Language,  337-  Manners  and 
Customs,  ib 

Coimbra,  i.  7'7 

Colchester,  i.  79 

Coll,  isle,  i.  201 

Cologne,  i.  499 

Colonsay,  isle,  i.  202 

Colony,  i.  exciii 

Colorado,  Rio,  ii.  673 

Columbia,  river,  ii.  618 

Columbo,  ii.  231 

Columbus,  discoveries  of,  i.  xli 

Colures,  i.  exciii. 

Commerce,  of  England  and  Wales,  i.  85.  Scotland, 
182.  Ireland,  235.  Denmark,  276.  Sweden  and 
Norway,  325.  Russia,  374.  Poland,  412.  Germany, 
430.  Austria,  46l.  Prussia,  504.  Bavaria,  525. 
Saxony,  535.  Hanover,  547.  Wirtemburg,  557 , 
Switzerland,  599.  Netherlands,  6l 9.  France,  655. 
Spain,  695.  Portugal,  717.  Italy,  731.  Sardinia, 
739.  Two  Sicilies,  753.  Turkey,  7"4.  Turkey 
in  Asia,  ii.  27-  Russia  in  Asia,  55.  Independent 
Tartary,  82.  Persia,  100.  Arabia,  122.  Cabul 
and  Beloochistan,  147.  Hindostan,  167.  British 
India,  203.  Birman  Em-pire,  260.  China,  297. 
Chinese  Tartary,  3-21.  Tibet,  331.  Japan,  357. 
Northern  Africa,  420.  Guinea,  439.  Ashantee, 
443.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  464.  Egypt,  495. 
Abyssinia,  511.  British  possessions  in  North 
America,  601.  United  States,  631.  Mexico,  686. 
Guatimala,  "00.  New  Granada,  725.  Caraccas, 
731.  Peru,  736.  La  Phta,  744.  Chili,  750.  Bra- 
zil, 774 

Como,  lake,  i.  444 

Comoro  Islands,  ii.  563 

Compass,  i.  exciii 

Compostella,  i.  690 

Congelation,  i.exciv 

Congo,  river,  ii.  403.  Country,  452 

Comston-Waler,  lake,  i.  41 

Conjunction,  i.  exev 

Connecticut,  river,  ii.  616 

Constance,  lake,  i.  593 

Constantia,  Congo,  ii.  415 

Constanlia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii.  470 

Constantinople,  i.  771 

Continent,  i.  exev 
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Cook,  discoveries  of,  i.  xlii 

Coomasie,  ii.  442 

Copenhagen,  i.  273 

Copland  Isles,  i.  252 

Coquet  Island,  i.  137 

Coquimbo.  ii.  749 

Coral  Reefs,  ii.  876 

Corannas,  tribe  of  ii.  477 

Corlach,  i.  579 

Cordova,  Spain,  i.  689 

Cordova,  La  Plata,  ii.  744 

Corean  Archipelago,  ii.  323 

Corientes,  ii.  744 

Cork,  i.  229 

Corrib,  Lough,  i.  218 

Corsica,  isle,  i.  665 

Corunna,  i.  692 

Cosmoledo,  Isles,  ii.  564 

Cosseir,  ii.  495 

Cotopaxi,  Mountain,  ii.  75  4 

Countries,  rise  of,  i.  ii 

Coventry,  i.  61 

Cowes,  West,  i.  130 

Cracow,  i.  4 1 1 

Crater,  i.  cxcv 

Creeks,  tribe  of,  ii.  7 1 1 

Crummock-JVater,  lake,  i.  40 

Cttfoz,  Isle,  Extent  and  Population,  ii.  833.  Disco- 
very, 834.  Climate,  Soil,  and  Products,  ib. 

Culminating,  cxcv 

Cumana,  ii.  730 

Cumingsburgh,  ii.  786 

Cunches,  tribe  of,  ii.  803 

Curacoa,  isle,  ii.  840 

Curiosities,  of  England,  i.  123.  Scotland,  197.  Ire- 
land, 249.  Denmark,  284.  Sweden  and  Norway, 
341.  Russia,  394.  Poland,  419.  Austria,  478. 
Prussia,  511.  Bavaria,  528.  Saxony  537.  Hanover, 
552.  Wirtemburg,  558.  Switzerland,  603.  Nether- 
lands, C24.  France,  663.  Spain,  707.  Portugal, 
721.  Two  Sicilies,  754.  Turkey,  781.  Turkey  in 
Asia,  ii.  35.  Russia  in  Asia,  70.  Persia,  110.  Ara- 
bia, 133.  Cabul  and  Beloochistan,  155.  Birman 
Empire,  264.  China,  311.  Japan,  367.  British 
Possessions  in  North  America,  605.  United  States, 
654.  Mexico,  695.  Spanish  Possessions  in  South 
America,  753.  Brazil,  779 

Curische-Haff,  lake,  i.  493 

Current,  i.  cxcv 

Curzola,  isle,  i.  480 

Cutch,  ii.  '.'21 

Cuzco,  ii.  735 

Cyprus,  island,  ii.  39 

D. 

Dacca,  ii.  201 

Dagoc,  isle,  i.  3Q5 

Dahomey,  kingdom  of,  Extent  and  Government,  ii. 

449-     Manners  and  Customs,  450 
Dal,  river,  i.  308 
Damara,  tribe  of,  ii.  484 
Damascus,  ii.  22 
Dannie,  river,  i.  1 1 
Dar-Kulta,\\.  545 
Darfur,  ii.  533 
Darmstadt,  i.  566 


Day,  definition  of,  i.  cxcv 

Day  and  Night,  variation  of,  H 

Dead  Sea,  ii.  19 

Deal,  i.  68 

Deba,  ii.  300 

Debretzin,  i.  455 

Declination,  i.  cxcv 

Dee,  river,  England,  i.  34 

Dee,  river,  Scotland,  i.  169 

Definitions,  Illustrations,  and  Synoptical  Tables, 
i.  clxxxviii 

Degree,  i.  cxcvi 

Delawar,  river,  ii.  6l6 

Delft,  i.  61 8 

Delhi,  ii.  200 

Delta,  i.  cxcvii 

Demerara,  settlement  of,  ii.  781.     River  of,  782 

Denmark.  Name  and  Situation,  i.  265.  Boundaries 
and  Extent,  ib.  Population,  266.  Original  inha- 
bitants and  progressive  Geography,  ib.  Division, 
267.  Outlines,  268.  Surface  and  Mountains,  ib. 
Rivers,  269.  Canals  and  Lakes,  ib.  Climate  and 
Soil,  270.  Culture,  27 1.  Vegetable  products  and 
Animals,  ib.  Minerals,  272.  Cities  and  Towns, 
273.  Manufactures  and  Fisheries,  276.  Com- 
merce and  Shipping,  ib.  Government  and  Consti- 
tution, 278.  Laws,  279.  Army  and  Navy,  280. 
Revenue,  281.  Political  importance,  ib.  Religion 
and  Education,  282.  Language  and  Literature, 
283.  Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, 284.  Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  ib.  Is- 
lands, 285.  Colonies  and  Settlements,  299.  Sta- 
tistical Tables,  300.  Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  ib. 
Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  301 

Depression,  i.  cxcvii 

Derbend,  ii.  54 

Dercia,  ii.  122 

Derg,  Lough,  i.  218 

Derr,  river,  ii.  501 

Derwentwater,  lake,  i.40 

Desceada,  isle,  ii.  833 

Dessau,  i.  577 

Desterro,  town  of,  ii.  779 

Detmold,\.  580 

Dharcan,  ii.  330 

Diamonds,  Mines,  and  washings  of,  in  Brazil,  ii.  67S 

Diarbeck,  ii.  23 

Dillenburg,  i.  57 1 

Dip,  i.  exeviii 

Disk,  i.  exeviii 

Discoveries  and  Inventions,  influence  of  upon  Geogra- 
phy, i.  clxxxiii 

Distance,  definition  of,  i.  exeviii.  As  measured  by 
the  ancients,  xxiv.  And  Bearings  of  places  ex- 
plained, lxxii 

Diurnal  .4 re,  i.  exeviii 

Division  of,  Euhopk,  i.  1 6.  England  and  Wales,  23. 
Scotland,  164.  Ireland,  213.  Denmark,  267. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  304.  Russia,  351.  Ger- 
many, 425.  Austria,  438.  Prussia,  49 1.  Bava- 
ria, 520.  Saxony,  531.  Hanover,  541.  Wirtem- 
burg, 555.  Switzerland,  58p.  Netherlands,  60y. 
France,  633.  Spain,  675.  Portugal,  713.  Italy. 
728.  Sardinia,  736.  States  of  the  Church,  741 . 
Two  Sicilies,  747.  Turkey,  7§7 .  Ionian  Isles. 
786. — Asia,   ii.  15.     Turkey  in  Asia,  17.     Russia 
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in  Asia,  44.  Independent  Tartary,  78.  Persia,  90. 
Arabia,  114.  Cabul  and  Beloochistau,  136. 
Hindustan,  158.  British  India,  iijl.  Birman 
Empire,  253.  China,  286. — Africa,  408. — Ame- 
rica, 59O.  British  Possessions,  594.  United 
States,  612.  Mexico,  669.  Guatimala,  697 
New  Granada,  719.  Peru,  732.  La  Plata,  737. 
Chili  745.     Brazils,  762 

Dixan,  ii.  5  1 1 

Dnieper,  river,  i.  355 

Doha,  tribe  of,  ii.5l6 

Dogger  Bank,  i.  6 

Domingo,  St.  isle,  ii.  836.     Town  of,  839 

Dominica,  Extent  and  Population,  ii.  823.  Com- 
merce, 824 

Don,  river,  i.  355 

Dort,  i.  618 

Douro,  river,  i.  679 

Dramme,  river,  i.  309 

Drammen,  i.  324 

Drave,  river,  i.  441 

Dresden,  i.  533 

Drogheda,  i.  231 

Drontheim,  i.  323 

Druses,  ii.  31 

Dublin,  i.  227 

Dumfries,  i.  180 

Dundalk,  i.  231 

Dundee,  i.  178 

Dunfermline,  i.  180 

Dungarvon,  i.  231 

Durham,  i.  79 

Durlach,  i.  562 

Dusseldorf,  i.  501 

Dutch  Possessions  in  South  America,  ii.  78I 

Dwina,  river,  i.  355 

E. 

Earth's  situation  in  the  solar  system,  i.  lv.  Figure, 
hi.  Motion,  lviii.  Diurnal  revolution,  ib.  Sur- 
face, Division  of,  lxi.  Measures  of,  lxxiii.  Diver- 
sities of,  ci.  Declivities  of,  civ.  Surface,  classifi- 
cation of,  cvi 

Easter  Island,  ii.  905 

Eastern  Africa,  ii.  486 

Ebro,  river,  i.  680 

Eclipse,  i.  cxcix 

Ecliptic,  obliquity  of,  i.  lxii.     Definition  of,  cxcix 

Edinburgh,  i.  175 

Edisto,  isle,  ii.  657 

Education  and  Habit,  influence  of,  i.  clxxxi 

Education,  in  England,  i.  105.  Scotland,  186.  Ire- 
land, 240.  Denmark,  282.  Sweden  and  Norway, 
331.  Russia,  380.  Poland,  415.  Austria,  465. 
Prussia,  509.  Bavaria,  527.  Saxony,  536.  Hauo- 
ver,  550.  Wirtemburg,  553.  Switzerland,  601 . 
Netherlands  622.  France,  659.  Spain,  699.  Por- 
tugal, 719.  Italy,  731.  Turkey,  776.  Russia  in 
Asia,  ii.  56.  Persia,  103.  Arabia,  126.  Hin- 
dostan,  170.  Birman  Empire,  263.  China,  303. 
Japan,  36l.  Egypt,  495.  British  Possessions  in 
N.America,  603.  United  States,  647.    Brazil,  776 

Egypt,  Situation  and  name,  ii.  486.  Progressive 
Geography,  ib.  Lakes  and  Climate,  488.  Culture 
and  Products,  489.  Cities  and  towns,  490.  Go- 
vernment and  Language,  495.     Antiquities,  498. 


Egyptians,  ancient,  Geographical  knowledge  of.  i.  v 

Eichsladl,  i.  524 

Eigg,  isle,  i.  200 

Eimbech,  i.  547 

Eimeo,  isle,  ii.  897 

Eisdale,  isle,  i.  202 

Eisenach,  i.  573 

Elba,  isle,  i.  748 

Elbe ,  river,  i.  4i7,  53 1 

Elephanta,  isle,  ii.  23.5 

Elevation,  i.  cxcix 

Ellipticity,  i.  cxcix 

Elvebacken,  i.  324 

Elsinore,  i.  274 

Emden,  i.  545 

Ems,  river,  i.  542 

Enara,  i.  357 

England  and  Wai.es.  Name,  Situation,  and  Boun- 
daries, i.  19.  Extent,  Population,  Original  Inha- 
bitants, ib.  Progressive  Geography,  20.  Divi- 
sion, 23.  Outlines,  26.  Surface,  29.  Mountains, 
ib.  Rivers,  33.  Canals,  37-  Lakes,  39.  Climate, 
41.  Soil,  45.  Culture,  46.  Vegetable  produc- 
tions, 47-  Animals,  48.  Minerals,  50.  Cities 
and  Towns,  53.  Manufactures,  80.  Fisheries, 
85.  Commerce,  ib.  Shipping,  89.  Government 
and  Constitution,  90.  Laws,  98.  Army  and  Navy, 
ib.  Revenue,  99.  Political  importance,  100. 
Religion,  103.  Education,  Language,  and  Litera- 
ture, 105.  Arts  and  Sciences,  109.  Manners  and 
Customs,  110.  Antiquities,  121.  Curiosities, 
123.  Islands,  127.  Colonies  and  Settlements,  137. 
Statistical  Tables,  139.  Latitudes  and  Longi- 
tudes, 161 

Equation  of  time,  i.  cxcix 

Equator,  i.  cc 

Equinoxes,  i.  cc 

Eratosthenes,  Geography  of,  i.  xiii 

Erfurlh,  i.  502 

Erne  Lough,  i.  217 

Erzeroom,  ii.  23 

Esquimaux,  tribe  of,  ii.  702 

Essequibo,  Settlemeut  of,  ii.  78 1 .     River  of,  782. 

Eleroscians,  i.  cc 

Etna,  mountain,  i.  748 

Eudoxas,  Geography  of,  i.  xv 

Euphrates,  river,  ii.  18 

Europe.  Name,  Boundaries,  and  Situation,  i.  2.  Ex- 
tent and  Population,  3.  Progressive  Geograpliv, 
Seas,  Bays,  and  Gulfs,  ib.  Peninsulas,  6.  Sur- 
face, 7.  Mountains,  9.  Rivers,  11.  Lakes,  ii. 
Islands,  12.  Climate  and  Soil,  ib.  Original  Popu- 
lation, 13.  Governments  and  Religion,  14.  Lan- 
guages, 15.  Arrangements  of  countries,  ib.  Divi- 
sion, )6.     Statistical  view,  ib. 

Eustatius,  St.  isle,  ii.  843 

Evaporation,  process  of,  i.  cxxxix.  Quantity  of,  ib. 
Definition  of,  cc 

Exeter,  i.  65 

Extent  of  Europe,  i.  3.  Of  England  and  Wales,  19. 
Of  Scotland,  163.  Of  Ireland,  21 1.  Denmark, 
265.  Sweden  and  Norway,  303.  Russia,  349. 
Poland,  406.  Germany,  422.  Austria,  436.  Prus- 
sia, 488.  Bavaria,  519.  Saxony,  530.  Hanover, 
540.  Wirtemburg,  554.  Baden,  559-  Hesse 
Cassel,  563.    Heste  Darmstadt,  565.    Brunswick, 
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568.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  569.  Nassau,  570. 
Saxe  Weimar,  572.  Saxe  Gotha,  573.  Saxe  Co- 
burg,  aud  Saxe  Meinungen,  574.  Saxe  Hildburg- 
hausen,  and  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  575.  Olden- 
burg and  Anhalt  Dessau,  576.  Anhalt  Bernberg, 
Anhalt  Kothen,  and  Schwartzburg,  577.  Hohen- 
zollern  and  Lichtenstein,  578.  Waldeck,  Reuss, 
and  Hesse-Homburg,  579-  Detmold  and  Schaum- 
burg,  580.  Switzerland,  588.  Netherlands,  607. 
France,  630.  Spain,  673.  Portugal,  7 1 3 .  Italy, 
727.  Sardinia,  736.  States  of  the  Church,  741 . 
Two  Sicilies,  747-  Tuscany,  756.  Modena,  758. 
Parma,  759.  Lucca,  760.  San  Marino,  761. 
Turkey,  766.  Ionian  Isles,  786. — Asia,  ii.  2.  Turkey 
in  Asia,  16.  Russia  in  Asia,  42.  Independent  Tar- 
tar)', 77.  Persia,  88.  Arabia,  113.  Cabul  and  Be- 
loochistan,  135.  Hindostan,  156.  British  India, 
191.  Nizam,  208.  Nagpoor,  210.  Oude,  211.  Gui- 
eowar,  213.  Kotah,  Boondee,  and  Bopaul,  214. 
Mysore,  215.  Satarah,  217-  Travancore  and 
Cochin,  218.  Nepaul,  223.  Lahore,  226.  Sin- 
dia,  227.  Birman  Empire,  252.  Assam,  265. 
Bootan,  267.  Siam,  269.  Malacca,  273.  China, 
2S4.  Chinese  Tartary,  319.  Tibet,  324.  Cochin 
China,  335.  Tonquin,  338.  Siampa,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos,  343.  Japan,  34g. — Africa,  391.  Tri- 
poli, 412.  Tunis,  413.  Algiers,  414.  Morocco, 
416.  Guinea,  439.  Ashantee,  440.  Congo,  452. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  456.  Egypt,  486.  Nubia, 
500.  Abyssinia,  506. — America,  565.  British 
Possessions,  59 1.  United  States,  610.  Mexico, 
669.  Guatimala,  696.  New  Granada,  7 1 9.  Ca- 
raccas,  725.  Peru,  73 1.  La  Plata,  736.  Chili, 
744.  Brazil,  760.  Guiana,  782 
Eyder,  river,  i.  209 

F. 

Faenza,  i.  745 

Fahlun,  i.  321 

Fair  Island,  i.  206 

Falmouth,  Jamaica,  ii.  817 

Falmouth,  Antigua,  ii.  825 

Farn  Islands,  i.  137 

Faroe  Islands,  i.  2Cj8 

Fayal,  isle,  i.  723 

Fetoops,  tribe  of,  ii.  435 

Femeren,  isle,  i.  299 

Fernando  Po,  isle,  ii.  554 

Ferrara,  i.  744 

Ferrol,  i.  693 

Fetlar,  isle,  i.  206 

Fez,  ii.  417 
Fezzan,  ii.  536 
Fiume,  i.  457 
Flendsberg,  i.  275 
Florence,  i.  7.56 
Floris,  isle,  ii.  376 
Foci,  i.  cci 
Foota- Julio,  ii.  43 1 
Foola  Toro,  ii.  429 
Force,  i.  cci 

Formentera,  isle,  i.  709 
Formosa,  isle,  ii.  313 
Forth,  river,  i.  168 
Fort  Royal,  ii.  831 
Foula,  isle,  i.  206 


Foulahs,  tribe  of,  ii.  433 

Foyle,  river,  i.  217 

France.  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  i.  630. 
Extent  and  Population,  ib.  Original  Inhabitants, 
and  Progressive  Geography,  ib.  Division,  633. 
Outlines,  636.  General  surface  and  Mountains,  ib. 
Rivers,  637.  Canals,  638.  Lakes,  639.  Climate, 
ib.  Soil  and  culture,  640.  Vegetable  products, 
642.  Animals,  ib.  Minerals,  643.  Cities  and 
Towns,  645.  Manufactures,  65  4.  Fisheries, 
Commerce,  and  Shipping,  655.  Government  and 
Constitution,  656.  Laws  and  Army,  657.  Navy 
and  Revenue,  ib.  Political  importance,  65S.  Re- 
ligion and  Education,  659.  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, 660.  Arts  and  Sciences,  661.  Manners 
and  Customs,  ib.  Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  663. 
Islands,  664.  .Colonies  and  Settlements,  666. 
Statistical  Tables,  667.  Latitudes  and  Longitudes, 
670.  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  6/1.  Acts 
of  Congress,  672.   Population,  ii.  910 

Francisco,  Rio,  St.  ii.  764.  Isle  of,  779.  Town  of, 
780 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  i.  581 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  i.  498 

Frederickshall,  i.  324 

Fredericstadt,  i.  324 

Fredericstadt,  Santa  Cruz,  ii.  845 

French  Possessions  in  India,  ii.  23*.  I"  South 
America,  786 

Freyburg,  Saxony,  i.  534 

Freyburg,  Baden,  i.  562 

Friendly  Islands,  ii.  889 

Frische  Hqff,  lake,  i.  493 

Fulda,  i.  564 

Funchal,  ii.  547 

Fyzabad,  ii.  213 

G. 

Galam,  kingdom  of,  ii.  431 

Galway,  i.  230 

Gambia,  river,  ii.  402 

Gana,  ii.  53 1 

Ganges,  river,  ii.  160 

Garonne,  river,  i.  638 

Gemini,  i.  cci 

Geneva,  lake,  i.  593.    Town,  598 

Genesareth,  lake,  ii.  20 

Genoa,  i.  738 

Geocentric,  i.  cci 

Geography,  introduction  to,  and  definition  of,  i. 
History  and  Mathematical  principles  of,  ib.  Phy- 
sical, Civil,  and  Political,  ib.  History  of,  ii. 
Darkness  which  envelopes  the  early  state  of.  ib. 
Progress  of,  iii.  Chinese,  iv.  Of  the  early  Egyp- 
tians, ib.  Of  the  Phoenicians,  vi.  Of  Scripture, 
vii.  Of  Homer,  viii.  Of  Herodotus,  x.  Of 
Thales,  xi.  Of  Anaximander,  xii.  Of  Aiistago- 
ras,  ib.  Of  Eudoxus,  xv.  Of  Aristotle,  xvi.  01 
Alexander  xvii.  Of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  ib.  <  >f  I  Eip- 
parchus,  xxi.  Of  Strabo,  xxii.  Of  Pliny,  xwi. 
Of  Marinus,  xxix.  Of  Ptolemy,  ib.  Of  the  Arabs, 
xxxiii.  Progress  of,  during  the  middle  ages.  wwi. 
Improvements  of  by  Marco  Polo,  xxxviii.  Disco- 
veries in  by  the  Portuguese,  xl.  by  the  Spaniards, 
xli.  Improved  by  the  invention  of  time-pieces,  xlii. 
Influence  of  Eclipses  on,  xliii.  of  Learned  Instltu- 
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tions,  ib.  Improved  by  circumnavigation,  xliv.  By 
Travels,  xlvii.  Measures  of  the  Earth,  xlviii. 
Mathematical  Principles  of,  lv.  Physical,  xcix. 
Political,  clxhi 

George,  ii.  403 

George,  lake,  ii.  619 

George,  St.  isle,  ii.  75.     Grenada,  820 

George  Town,  ii.  865.     Bermudas,  isles,  ii.  830 

Georgian  Isles,  ii.  8C)4 

Georgfluu,  tribe  of,  ii.  JO 

Georgievtk,  ii.  54 

(ikumanv,  Name  and  Boundaries,  i.  422.  Extent 
and  Population,  ib.  Original  Inhabitants,  and  Pro- 
gressive Geography,  ib.  Division,  425.  Consti- 
tution, 424.  Surface,  427.  Mountains  and  Ri- 
vers, ib.  Climate  and  Soil,  428.  Culture  and 
Vegetable  Products,  ib.  Animals  and  Minerals, 
429]  Manufactures,  ib.  Commerce  and  Religion, 
430.  Language  and  Literature,  431.  Arts  and 
Sciences,  432.  Manners  and  Customs,  433.  An- 
tiquities, 434.  Act  of  Congress,  435.  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes,  5S4.  Monies,  AVeights,  and 
Measures,  585 

Geysers,  boiling  springs,  i.  291 

Ghadams,  ii.  540 

Ghent,  i.  6l6 

Ghizne,  ii.  144 

Giant's  Causeway,  i.  250 

Gibraltar,  i.  135 

Giessen,  i.  566 

Gila,  Rio,  ii.  6/3 

Girgeh,  ii.  494 

Glaciers,  formation  of,  i.  exxxv.  definition  of,  cci. 

Glasgow,  town,  i.  1 76.     Port,  177 

Globe,  natural  features  of,  i.  xcix. 

Gluckstadt,  i.  274 

Gnomon,  i.  cci. 

Goa,  ii.  237 

Godavery,  river,  ii.  209 

Goggra,  river,  ii.  212 

Gold  mines  and  washings  in  Brazil,  ii.  767 

Gomberoon,  ii.  98 

Comet ra,  isle,  i.  201 

Gondar,  ii.  510 

Goomuby,  river,  ii.  212 

Goree,  isle,  ii.  554 

Goslar,  i.  546 

Gosport,  i.  68 

Gotha,  river,  i.  307-     Town,  573 

Gothenburg,  i.  320 

Gothland,^.  343 

Gottingen,  i.  544 

Government,  different  forms  of,  i.  clxxiii.  Influence 
upon  national  character,  clxxv. 

Government,  of  Europe,  i.  14.  England  and  Wales, 
90.  Denmark,  278.  Sweden  and  Norway,  327. 
Russia,  375.  Poland,  413.  Austria,  462.'  Prus- 
sia, 505.  Bavaria,  526.  Saxony,  536.  Hanover, 
548.  Wirtemburg,  557.  Switzerland,  600.  Ne- 
therlands, 621.  France,  656.  Spain,  696.  Por- 
tugal, 718.  Sardinia,  739.  States  of  the  Church, 
743.  Two  Sicilies,  753.  Turkey,  777.  Ionian 
Isles,  79O.  Independent  Tartary,  ii.  83.  Persia, 
101.  Arabia,  124  Cabul  and  Beloochistan,  149. 
Hindostan,  167.  British  India,  204.  Birman 
Empire,  26l.     China,  299.     Japan,  35S.  Tripoli, 


413.  Tunis,  414.  Algiers,  415.  Morocco,  419. 
Ashantee,  444.  Egypt,  495.  Abyssinia,  511. 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  603.  I'ui- 
ted  States,  635.  Mexico,  668.  Guatimala,  700. 
Spanish  possessions  in  South  America,  750.  Brazil, 

Graciosa,  isle,  i.  723 

Granada,  i.  688 

Granada,  New,  Viceroyalty  of,  Situation,  Extent  and 
Population,  ii.  719.  Division  aud  Surface,  ib. 
Mountains,  720.  Climate,  721.  Manufactures 
and  Commerce,  725 

Grandbourg,  ii.  833 

Grande,  Rio,  St.  ii.  764 

Gratz,  i.  456 

Gravitation,  i.  ccii. 

Gravity,  i.  ccii. 

Greenland,  ii.  714 

Greenock,  i.  178 

Greenwich,  i.  77 

Grenada,  isle,  Extent  and  Population,  ii.  820.  Com- 
merce, ib, 

Groais,  isle,  i.  664 

Groningen,  i.  618 

Grosso,  isle,  i.  480 

Guadalajara,  ii.  684 

Guaduloupe,  isle,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  832 
Surface  and  Commerce,  ib. 

Guadalquiver,  river,  i.  680 

Guadiana,  river,  i.  680 

Guaiquerias,  tribe  of,  ii.  795 

Guajiroes,  tribe  of,  ii.  794 

Guamanga,  ii.  736 

Guanaxaato,  ii.  684 

Guaraones,  tribe  of,  ii.  79^ 

Guasacualco,  Rio,  ii.  673 

Guatimala,  Situation,  ii.  696.  Surface,  Division, 
and  Rivers,  &Q7-  Lakes,  Climate,  and  Soil,  ib. 
Vegetable  Products,  698.  Animals,  ib.  Minerals, 
699.  Cities  and  Towns,  ih.  Manufactures  and 
Commerce,  700.  Government  and  Laws,  ib.  Is- 
lands, ib. 

Guatimala,  ii.  699 

Guayaquil,  ii.  725 

Guernsey,  isle,  i.  130 

Guiana,  Situation  and  Division,  ii.  781.  Progres- 
sive Geography,  ib.  British  and  Dutch,  782. 
Extent,  and  Rivers,  ib.  Climate  and  Seasons, 
783.  Vegetable  Products,  ib.  Animals,  784. 
French  Possessions,  "86 

Guicowar  Dominions,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  213. 
Population,  ib.     Army  and  Revenue,  214 

Guinea,  coast  of,  Extent  and  Rivers,  ii.  439.  Cli- 
mate and  Settlements,  ib. 

Gulf,  definition  of,  i.  ccii.  Of  Venice,  4.  Of  Both- 
nia, 5.  Of  Finland,  ih.  Persian,  ii.  7.  Of  Tou- 
quin  and  Siam,  ib.  Of  Mexico,  572.  Of  St.  Lau- 
rence and  California,  ib. 

Gustrow,  i.  570 


Haarlem-Merc,  i.  6ll. 
Hague,  i.  616 
Hainan,  isle,  ii.  312 
Halifax,  ii.  60 1 
Hall,  i.  557 


H. 

Town,  6lJ 


Halle,  i.  501 

Hama,  ii.  23 

Hamadan,  ii.  98 

Hamburg,  i.  582 

Hameln,  i.  546 

Hamikon,  discoveries  of,  i.  XV. 

Hanau,  i.  564 

Hanno,  discoveries  of,  i.  xv. 

Hanoyer,  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  i.  540. 
Extent  and  Population,  ib.  Original  Inhabitants, 
and  Progressive  Geography,  ib.  Division,  Out- 
lines, and  Surface,  541.  Mountains  and  Rivers, 
ib.  Canals,  Lakes,  and  Climate,  542.  Soil  and 
Culture,  ib.  Vegetable  Products,  543.  Animals 
and  Minerals,  ib.  Cities  and  Towns,  544.  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce,  547-  Government  and 
Constitution,  548.  Laws,  ib.  Army  and  Reve- 
nue, ib.  Political  Importance,  549-  Religion  and 
Education,  ib.  Language  and  Literature,  550. 
Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.  Manners  and  Customs, 
ib.  Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  552.  Acts  of 
Congress,  553 

Hanover,  i.  544 

Hansan,  ii.  335 

Harris,  isle,  i.  203 

Harroivgate,  i.  73 

Harwich,  i.  69 

Hastings,  i.  76 

Havannah,  ii.  835 

Havre  de  Grace,  i.  650 

Hayti,  isle,  Extent,  836.  Appearance  and  fertility, 
837.  Mountains  and  Rivers,  838.  Climate,  ib. 
Products,  839.  Commerce,  840.  Revolution  in, 
842.     Army,  ib. 

Hazorta,  tribe  of,  ii.  517 

Heat,  distribution  of,  over  the  Surface  of  the  Globe, 
i.  cxxvi.     Indication  of,  ccii. 

Hebrides,  i.  199 

Hechingen,  i.  578 

Hechla,  mountain,  i.  29 1 

Heidelberg,  i.  56l 

Heilbron,  i.  557 

Helena,  St.  island,  ii.  555 

Helier,  St.  i.  131 

Heligoland,  isle,  i.  136 

Heliocentric,  i.  ccii. 

Helmund,  river,  ii.  138 

Hemisphere,  i.  ccii. 

Herat,  ii.  144 

Hermannstndt,  i.  457 

Hernasba,  lake,  i.  310 

Herodotus,  geography  of,  i.  x. 

Hermhut,  i.  535 

Hesse-Cassel,  Situation  and  Boundaries,  i.  5ti3.  Ex- 
tent and  Population,  ib.  Division,  ib.  Manufac- 
tures, 564.  Commerce,  Government  and  Religion, 
565.     Army  and  Revenue,  ib. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  Grand  Duchy  of,  Situation  and 
Extent,  565.  Population,  and  Progressive  Geo- 
graphy, ib.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  567. 
Government  and  Army,  ib.     Revenue,  ib. 

Hesse-Homberg,  principality  of,  i.  579 

Hian,  isle,  ii. 

Hielmar,  lake,  i.  310 

Hildburgltausen,  i.  575 

Hildesheim,  i.  546 
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Himmaleh  Mountains,  ii.  324 

Hindostan,  Name,  Situation, and  Boundaries,  ii.  156. 
Extent,  Population,  and  Original  Inhabitants,  ib. 
Progressive  Geography,  157.  Division,  !58. 
Surface,  15g.  Mountains  and  Rivers,  ib.  Lakes, 
162.  Climate,  ii.  Soil,  164.  Culture,  ib.  Ve- 
getable Products,  166.  Animals  and  Minerals, 
167.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  ib.  Govern- 
ment and  Laws,  ib.  Religion,  168.  Education, 
170.  Language  and  Literature,  171.  Arts  and 
Sciences,  ;6.  Manners  and  Customs,  1 72.  Islands, 
229.  Statistical  and  Synoptical  Tables,  240.  Lati- 
tudes and  Longitudes,  248.  Monies,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  250 

Hipparchus,  geography  of,  i.  xxi. 

Hippocrates,  geography  of,  i.  xvi. 

Hispaniola,  isle,  ii.  836 

Hoang'Ho,  river,  ii.  288 

Hobart  Town,  ii.  864 

Hock/and,  isle,  i.  396 

Holitnzo/lern-H\ch\ngen,  principality  of,  i.  578 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  principality  of,  i.  578 

Holcar,  ii.  220 

Holy  Island,  i.  137 

Horn  berg,  i.  580 

Homer,  geography  of,  i.  viii. 

Horary,  i.  cciii. 

Horary  Angle,  i.  cciii. 

Horizon,  depression  of,  i.  lxiv.  definition  of,  cciii. 

Hottentots,  tribe  of,  ii.  468 

Houssa,  ii.  529 

Huaheine,  isle,  ii.  899 

Hudson,  river,  ii.  616 

Huilliches,  tribe  of,  ii.  803 

Huitaa,  river,  i.  286 

Hull,  i.  64 

Humber,  river,  i.  35 

Hunta,  river,  i.  542 

Hyderabad,  Cabul,  ii.  145 

Hyderabad,  Nizam,  ii.  209 

Hydrography,  ii.  cciii. 

Hygrometer,  ii.  cciii. 


Iberi,  lake,  ii.  739 

Jbrim,  ii.  501 

Iceland,  island,  Situation  and  Extent,  i.  285.  Out- 
lines and  Surface,  ib.  Mountains  and  Rivers,  286. 
Lakes,  ib.  Climate,  287-  Vegetables  and  Ani- 
mals, 289.  Minerals,  29O.  Natural  Curiosities, 
^ib.     Manners  and  Customs,  293 

lla,  or  Islay,  isle,  i.  202 

1 1  men,  lake,  i.  357 

Ilmenau,  river,  i.  541 

Imandra,  lake,  i.  357 

Inclination,  i.  cciii. 

Independent  Tabtary,  Name,  Situation,  Bounda- 
ries, Extent  and  Population,  ii.  "/•  Original 
Inhabitants,  and  Progressive  Geography,  ib.  Divi- 
sion and  Surface,  ~8.  Mountains  and  Rivers,  ib. 
Lakes  and  Soil,  79-  Culture,  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts, and  Animals,  ib.  Minerals,  80.  Cities 
and  Towns,  81.  Manufactures  and  Commerce, 
82.  Government,  Laws,  Army,  and  Revenue.  63. 
Political  Importance,  Religion,  Language  and  Lite- 
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rature,  ib.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, ib.     Antiquities,  87 

Indus,  river,  ii.  159 

Ingolstadt,  i.  525 

Tnatr ahull,  isle,  i.  252 

Inn,  river,  Austria,  i.  441 

Inn,  river,  Bavaria,  i.  521 

Inn,  river,  Switzerland,  i.  5g3 

Innis  Baffin,  isle,  i.  253 

Innis,  Tun,  isle,  i.  253 

lnnspruch,  i.  457 

Inverness,  i.  180 

lona,  isle,  i.  201 

Ionian  isles,  united  states  of  the,  i.  786.  Progres- 
sive Geography,  ib.  Division  and  Population,  ib. 
Constitution,  790.  Religion,  Manners,  and  Cus- 
toms, ib.  Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  79 1.  Mo- 
nies, Weights,  and  Measures,  791.  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, 792  _  . 

Ireland,  Name  and  Situation,  1.  211.  boundaries 
and  Extent,  ib.  Population,  and  Original  Inhabi- 
tants, 212.  Progressive  Geography,  ib.  Division, 
213.  Outlines,  215.  Surface,  ib.  Mountains, 
210.  Rivers,  it.  Canals,  2 17.  Lakes,  ii.  Cli- 
mate, 218.  Soil,  220.  Culture,  222.  Vegetable 
Products,  223.  Animals,  ib.  Minerals,  225. 
Cities  and  Towns,  227.  Manufactures,  233. 
Fisheries,  234.  Commerce  and  Shipping,  235. 
Government  and  Constitution,  Laws  and  Army, 
238.  Navy  and  Revenue,  ib.  Religion,  239. 
Education,  240.  Language  and  Literature,  241 . 
Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.  Manners  and  Customs, 
242.  Antiquities,  248.  Curiosities,  24p.  Islands, 
252.  Statistical  Tables,  255.  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes,  263.  Monies,  Weights,  and  Mea- 
sures, ib. 

Irkutsk,  ii.  53 

Irrateaddy,  river,  ii.  253 

Irtish,  ii.  40' 

Ischia,  isle,  i.  755 

her,  river,  i.  521 

Island,  i.  cciv. 

lsle-Dieu,  i.  665 

Ispahan,  ii.  96 

Issim,  ii.  46 

Isthmus,  i.  cciv. 

Italy,  Name,  Situation,  Boundaries,  i.  "26.  Extent, 
Population,  ib.  Original  Inhabitants,  ib.  Pro- 
gressive Geography,  72".  Division,  728.  Sur- 
face and  Mountains,  ib.  Rivers,  729.  Lakes  and 
Climate,  ib.  Soil  and  Culture,  730.  Vegetable 
Products,  Animals  and  Minerals,  731.  Manufac- 
tures and  Commerce,  ib.  Religion,  Language, 
and  Literature,  ib.  Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.  Man- 
ners and  Customs,  732.  Acts  of  Congress,  735. 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  762.  Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  763 

Ithaca,  isle,  i.  7^9 

Ivica,  isle,  i.  "09 


Jalnfft,  tribe  of,  ii.  432 

Jamaica,  island,  Extent  and  Populatiou,  ii.  812. 
Progressive  Geography,  and  Aspect,  ib.  Climate, 
814.  Soil  and  Vegetable  Products,  ib.  Animals 
and  Minerals,  ib.  Division,  816.  Commerce,  817 
Government,  Laws  and  Revenue,  ib. 

Janeiro,  Rio,  St.  ii.  770 

Japan,  Name  and  Situation,  ii.  349.  Extent,  ib. 
Population,  350.  Original  Inhabitants,  ib.  Pro- 
gressive Geography  and  Surface,  351.  Mountains, 
Rivers  and  Canals,  ib.  Lakes  and  Climate,  352. 
Soil  and  Culture,  ib.  Vegetable  Products  and 
Animals,  353.  Minerals,  354.  Cities  and  Towns, 
355.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  357.  Go- 
vernment and  Constitution,  358.  Laws,  359. 
Army,  360.  Navy,  ib.  Revenue  and  Political 
Importance,  36l.  Religion  and  Education,  ib. 
Language  and  Literature,  362.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
ib.  Manners  and  Customs,  363.  Antiquities  and 
Curiosities,  367.     Islands,  368 

Jaw,  St.  ii.  836 

Java,  isle,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  374.  Populatiou 
and  Surface,  ib.  Climate,  ib.  Soil  and  Products, 
375 

Jedda,  ii.  121 

Jeddo,  ii.  355 

Jena,  i.  572 

Jersey,  isle,  i.  131 

Jerusalem,  ii.  25 

Jesselmere,  ii.  220 

Jeypoor,  ii.  21 9 

Joannina,  i.  JJ4 

Johanna,  isle,  ii.  563 

John,  St.  isle,  Canada,  ii.  608 

John,  St.  isle,  West  Indies,  ii.  844 

John's,  St.  ii.  825 

Joudpoor,  ii.  220 

Juan  Fernandez,  isle,  ii.  758 

Juggernauth,  ii.  202 

Jura,  isle,  i.  202 

Jutts-Riff,  i.  6 


Jaffa,  ii.  26 
Jajha,  ii.  232 
Jakutsk,  ii.  53 
Jakutchians,  tribe  of,  ii.  62 


K. 

Kaarta,  ii.  543 

Kabra,  ii.  528 

Kalisch,  i.412 

Kamtschadales,  tribe  of,  ii.  64 

Kanem,  ii.  533 

Karek,  isle,  ii.  ill 

Karoon,  river,  ii.  9 1 

Kelat,  ii.  143 

Kerah,  river,  ii.  91 

Kerguelens,  land,  ii.  S78 

Herman,  ii.  99 

Kesho,  ii.  340 

Kiakhta,  ii.  53 

Kiel,  i.274 

Kiev,  i.  369 

Kildare,  i.  232 

Kilkenny,  i.  230 

Killamucks,  tribe  of,  ii.  706 

Killarney,  lake,  i.  218 

Kingston,  Canada,  ii.  600 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  ii.  8 16 

Kingston,  St.  Vincent's,  ii.  322 
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Klnsale,  i.  232 

Kirguses,  tribe  of,  ii.  87 

Kishm,  isle,  ii.  Ill 

Kizil  Irmak,  river,  ii.  19 

Knowledge,  causes  which  facilitate  the  progress  of,  i. 

clxxxv. 
Kodiak,  isle,  ii.  704 
Kolyvan,  ii.  54 
Kongsberg,  i.  324 
Konigslerg,  i.  497 
Kootn,  ii.  98 
Korna,  ii.  24 
Kordofan,  ii.  533 
Kotah-Boondee  and  Bopaul,  Extent  and  Revenue, 

ii.  214 
Kothen,  i.  5J7 
Kremnitz,  i.  456 
Krishna,  river,  ii.  204 
Kuban,  river,  ii.  47 
Kuma,  river,  ii.  47 
Kurds,  tribe  of,  ii.  31 
Kurilian  Isles,  ii.  72 

L. 

Labrador,  region  of,  ii.  701 

Laccadive  Islands,  ii.  235  • 

Lachsa,  ii.  12-2 

Ladoga,  lake,  i.  356 

Ladrone  Islands,  ii.  882.  Appearance,  Climate,  Go- 
vernment, ib.  Natives,  883 

Lago  di  Garda,  lake,  i.  444 

Laguna,  ii.  551 

Lahdach,  ii.  330 

Lahore,  dominions  of,  Extent  and  Climate,  ii.  226. 
Government,  227 

Lahore,  ii.  227 

Lakes,  phenomena  of,  i.  cviii.  definition  of,  cciv. 

Lakes,  of  England  and  Wales,  39.  Scotland,  169. 
Ireland,  217.  Denmark,  269.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 309.  Russia,  356.  Austria,  443.  Prussia, 
493.  Switzerland,  593.  Netherlands,  611. 
France,  639.  Spain,  681.  Italy,  729.  Sardinia, 
737.  States  of  the  Church,  742.  Two  Sicilies, 
749.  Turkey,  769.  Turkey  in  Asia,  ii.  19.  Rus- 
sia in  Asia,  47.  Independent  Tartary,  yg.  Per- 
sia, 92.  Arabia,  115.  Cabul  and  Beloochistan, 
139.  Hiudostan,  162.  Birinan  Empire,  254. 
China,  2S9.  Chinese  Tartary,  319.  Tibet,  327. 
Japan,  352. — America,  581.  British  Possessions, 
596.  United  States,  619.  Mexico,  674.  Carac- 
cas,  726.     La  Plata,  739.  Chili,  745.    Brazil,  765 

Lalita  Patan,  ii.  225 

Lambay,  isle,  i.  252 

Land,  configuration  of,  i.  c. 

Language  and  Literature,  of  England,  105.  Scot- 
land, 186.  Ireland,  241.  Denmark,  2*3.  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  33 1 .  Russia,  380.  Poland,415. 
Germany,  431.  Austria,  466.  Prussia,  509. 
Bavaria,  527.  Hanover,  550.  Saxony,  536. 
Wirtemburg,  558.  Switzerland,  602.  Nether- 
lands, 622.  France,  660.  Spain,  699.  Portugal, 
719.  Italy,  731.  Turkey,  777.  Turkey  in  Asia, 
ii.  29.  Russia  in  Asia,  56.  Independent  Tartary, 
83.  Persia,  103.  Arabia,  126.  Cabul  and 
Beloochistan,  151.  Hindostan,  171.  Birinan 
Empire,  263.     Malacca,  276.     China,  304.     Chi- 


nese Tartary,  321.  Tibet,  332.  Japan,  362. 
Egypt,  495.  British  Possessions  in  North  Ame- 
rica, 604.  United  States,  648.  Mexico,  689. 
Brazil,  jyQ 

Laos,  ii.  342 

La  Paz,  ii.  744 

La  /Vata.Viceroyalty  of,  Situation  and  Boundaries,  ii. 
736.  Population  and  Division,  737.  Surface,  ib. 
Rivers,  738.  Lakes  and  Climate,  739.  Animals,  740. 
Minerals,  741.    Manufactures  and  Commerce,  744 

La  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  ii.  6S4 

Laraish,  ii.  418 

Larissa,  i.  774 

La  Rochelle,  i.  649 

Lassa,  ii.  329 

Latitude  and  Longitude,  determination  of,  i.  Ixiii. 
lxvi.  definition  of,  cciv. 

Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  of  England,  i.  161,  Scot- 
land, 210.  Ireland,  263.  Denmark,  300.  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  347.  Russia,  404.  Austria, 
484.  Prussia,  513.  Germany,  584.  Switzer- 
land, 606.  Netherlands,  626.  France,  670. 
Spain,  710.  Portugal,  724.  Italy,  762.  Turkey 
and  the  Ionian  Isles,  791.  Turkey  in  Asia,  ii.  41. 
Russia  in  Asia,  f6.  Persia,  112.  Arabia,  134. 
Hindostan,  248.  Birman  Empire,  282.  Chinese 
Empire,  348.  Asiatic  Islands,  389.  Northern 
Africa,  426.  African  Coasts  and  Islands,  564. 
North  America,  717.  South  America,  808.  West 
India  Islands,  84/.  Australasia  and  Polynesia,  916 

Launceston,  ii.  865 

Lausanne,  i.  598 

La  Valette,  i.  135 

Laws,  of  England  and  Wales,  i.  98.  Scotland,  183. 
Ireland,  238.  Denmark,  279.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 328.  Russia,  375.  Poland,  413.  Austria, 
462.  Prussia,  505.  Bavaria,  526.  Saxony,  536. 
Hanover,  548.  Wirtemburg,  557.  Switzerland, 
601.  Netherlands,  622.  France,  657.  Spain, 
696.  Portugal,  718.  Sardinia,  739.  States  of 
the  Church,  743.  Two  Sicilies,  753.  Turkey, 
775.  Independent  Tartary,  ii.  83.  Persia,  101. 
Arabia,  125.  Cabul  and  Beloochistan,  149.  Bir- 
man Empire,  26l.  China,  300.  Japan,  350. 
Ashantee,  444.  British  Possessions  in  North 
America,  603.  United  States,  640.  Mexico, 
688.     Guatimala,  700.     Brazil.  775 

Laybach,  i.  457 

League,  i.  cciv. 

Leamington  Priors,  i.  73 

Leap  year,  i.  ccv. 

Lecca,  lake,  i.  444 

Lech,  river,  i.  521 

Lee,  river,  i.  21 7 

Leeds,  i.  5S 

Leghorn,  i.  757 

Leicester,  i.  60 

Leine,  i.  542 

Leipsic,  i.  534 

Leith,  i.  176 

Lena,  river,  ii.  47 

Leo,  i.  ccv. 

Leon,  i.  C90 

Leon,  ii.  C99 

Lero,  isle  ii.  37 

Lewis,  isle,  i.  203 
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Ley  den,  i.  617 

Ley t ha,  river,  i.  441 

Libra,  i.  ccv. 

Lichtensuin.  principality  of,  i,  576 

Liege,  i.  619 

Lj/fy,  river,  i.  217 

Lima,  ii.  734 

Limerick,  i.  229 

Liminat,  river,  i.  5g3 

Linfs,  i.  457 

Lipari  Islands,  i.  755 

Lippe-Detmold,  principality  of,  i.  580 

Lippe-Schaumburg,  principality  of,  i.  580 

Lisbon,  1.  710' 

Lisle,  i.  650 

Lismore  Isle,  i.  202 

Liverpool,   England,   i.  63.     New  South    H  ales,  11. 

861 
Ljusna,  river,  i.  308 
Loango,  country  of,  ii.  452 
Lobau,  i.  535 
Loheia,  ii.  121 
Loire,  river,  i.  t)3S 
Lombok,  isle,  ii.  376 
Lomond,  Loch,  i.  169 
London,  i.  53 
Londonderry,  i.  231 
Lowg  Island,  ii.  657 
Longitude,  i.  ccv 
Loo  CAoo  Islands,  ii.  3  13 
L'Oricnt,  i.  650 
Lo«»,  Sf.  ii-  840 
Lourenco,  river,  ii.  764 
Louvain,  i.  618 
Lubeck,  i.  580 

La£/in,  i.  412  _ 

Lucca,  Duchy  of,  Boundaries  and  Popu.ation,  1.  71)0. 

Religion,  Army,  and  Revenue,  lb.     Town  of,  ii. 
Lucern,  lake,  i.  594.     Town,  599 
Lucia,  St.  isle,  ii.  823.     Extent  and  Population,  ib. 
Lucknow,  ii-  212 
Lu(;on,  isle,  ii.  379 
Ludamar,  ii.  543 
Lugano,  lake,  i.  444 
Lunation,  i.  ccvi 
Lwnrf,  i.  321 
Lunenburg,  i.  545 
Lyons,  i.  648 

M. 

Madagascar,  island,  ii.  557 
Madeira  Islands,  ii.  546.     River,  7^3 
Madras,  ii.  197 
Madrid,  i.  686 
Maestricht,  i.  61 8 

Magdalen  Islands,  ii.  609.     River  579 
Magdeburg,  i.  498 
Magellan,  discoveries  of,  i.  xliv 
Maggiore,  lake,  i.  443 
Magnitude,  i.  ccvi 
Maine,  river,  i.  428 
Maiteu,  isle,  ii   897 
Majorca,  isle,  i.  708 
Mahooa,  tribe  of,  ii.  3  20 

Malacca,  Peninsula  of,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  273. 
Climate   and  Soil,   ib.     Manufactures  and  Com- 


merce, 274.  Religion  and  Missionary  College,  275. 
Language  and  Literature,  270'.  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, ib. 

Malaga,  i.  692 

Malawe  Islands,  ii.  2 JO' 

Malta,  isle,  i.  132 

Mamelukes,  tribe  of,  ii.  497 

Man,  influence  of  situation  upon,  i.  clvii.  Of  Climate, 
clxii 

Man,  Isle  of,  i.  27 

Manasaravara,  lake,  ii.  327 

Manchester,  i.  57 

Mandingoes,  tribe  of,  ii.  432 

Manheim,  i.  562 

Montana,  ii.  545 

Manilla,  ii.  379 

Manillas,  isles,  ii.  379 

Manners  and  Customs,  of  England,  i.  110.  Scot- 
land, 188.  Ireland,  242.  Denmark,  284.  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  332.  Russia,  382.  Poland, 
416.  Germany,  433.  Austria,  467.  Prussia, 
510.  Bavaria,  527.  Saxony,  537-  Hanover, 
550.  Wirtemburg,  558.  Switzerland,  602.  Ne- 
therlands, 623.  France,  661.  Spain,  700.  Por- 
tugal, 719.  Italy,  732.  Sardinia,  739.  States 
of  the  Church,  745.  Two  Sicilies,  753.  Turkey, 
777.  Ionian  Isles,  790.  Turkey  in  Asia,  ii.  29. 
Russia  in  Asia,  56.  Independent  Turtary,  83. 
Persia,  104.  Arabia,  127.  Cabul  and  Beloochis- 
tan,  151.  Hindostan,  1/2.  Binnan  Empire,  263. 
Assam.  267.  Bootan,  269.  Siam,  272.  Ma- 
lacca, 277.  China,  305:  Chinese  Tartary,  32J. 
Tibet,  332.  Cochin  China,  337.  Tunquin,  341. 
Japan,  363.  Ashautee,  445.  Egypt,  496.  Nubia, 
501.  Abyssinia,  512.  British  Possessions  in  X. 
America,  605.  United  States,  649.  Mexico,  69O. 
Spanish  Possessions  in  South  America,  754.  Brazil. 

777 

Mantua,  i.  458 

Manufactures,  of  England  and  Wales,  i.  80.  Scot- 
land, 181.  Ireland,  233.  Denmark,  276.  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  325.  Russia,  372.  Poland, 
412.  Germany,  429.  Austria,  460.  Prussia. 
503.  Bavaria,  525.  Saxony,  535.  Hanover, 
547.  Wirtemburg,  557.  Switzerland,  599.  Ne- 
therlands, 618.  France,  654.  Spain,  694.  Por- 
tugal, 717.  Italy,  731.  Sardinia,  739.  States 
of  the  Church,  743.  Two  Sicilies,  753.  Turkey, 
774.  Turkey  in  Asia,  ii.  27-  Russia  in  Asia,  5.5. 
Independent  Tartary,  82.  Persia,  100.  Arabia. 
122.  Cabul  and  Beloochistan,  146.  Hindostan, 
167.  Birmau  Empire,  259.  China,  297.  Chi- 
nese Tartarv,  321.  Tibet,  331.  Japan,  357. 
Ashantee,  443.  Egypt,  495.  British  Possessions 
in  N.  America,  60l7  United  States,  628.  Mex- 
ico, 685.     Brazil,  774 

Maps,  construction  of,  i.  Ixxx.  Manner  of  filling  up. 
xciii.     Definition  of,  ccvi 

Maracay,  ii.  731 

Maracaybo,  lake,  ii.  726 

Maranham,  river,  ii.  764 

Maranon,  river,  ii.  577 

Marburg,  i.  564 

Marengo,  i.  739 

Margarita,  island,  ii.  756 

Margate,  i.  70 
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Marie  Gallanle,  isle,  ii.  833 

Marienwerder,  i.  497 

Marinus,  Geography  of,  i.  xxix 

Marissa,  river,  i.  769 

Marquesas,  isles,  ii.  900 

Marquesians,  Manners  and  Customs,  ii.  9OI 

Marseilles,  i.  647 

Marstrand,  i.  3'2 1 

Martha's  Vineyard,  isle,  ii.  657 

Martin,  St.  isle,  ii.  843 

Martinique,  isle,  ii.  830.  Population  and  appear- 
ance, ib.  Climate  and  Productions,  831.  Com- 
merce, ill. 

Marua,  isle,  ii.  899 

Mascat,  ii.  122 

Masina,  ii.  545 

Matchappees,  tribe  of,  ii.  479 

Mathew,  St.  isle,  ii.  555 

Matlock,  i.  73 

Mauritius,  isle,  ii.  561 

May-kaung,  river,  ii.  343 

Mayo,  isle,  ii.  553 

Mazara,  i.  753 

Meaco,  ii.  356 

Meander,  river,  ii.  1 9 

Measures,  ancient,  of  the  Earth,  i.  xviii.  Modern, 
xlviii.     Of  length,  ccvi 

Mecca,  ii.  119 

Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Grand  Duchy  of,  Boundaries 
and  Extent,  i.  569.  Climate,  ib.  Manufactures 
and  Commerce,  570.  Religion  and  Government, 
ib.     Army  and  Revenue,  ib. 

Mechlenburg-Strelitz,  Grand  Duchy  of,  i.  575 

Medina,  ii.  120 

Medway,  river,  i.  36 

Meinungen ,  i.  575 

Meissen,  i.  535 

Melida,  isle,  i.  480 

Melinda,  ii.  519 

Memel,  river,  i.  492.     Town,  497 

Men,  first  communities  of,  i.  ii 

Menlz,  i.  5C6 

Mequinez,  ii.  418 

Mercator's  Chart,  construction  of,  i.  xciii 

Meridian,  i.  ccviii 

Merlhyr-Tydvil,  i.  62 

Meshed,  ii.  99 

Messina,  i.  752 

Meta,  Rio,  ii.  721 

Metz,  i.  65 1 

Meuse,  river,  i.  610 

Mexico,  Name  and  Situation,  ii.  668.  Extent,  Po- 
pulation, and  Original  inhabitants,  669.  Progres- 
sive Geography  and  Division,  ib.  Outlines,  670. 
Surface,  671.  Mountains,  672.  Rivers,  673. 
Lakes,  674.  Climate  and  Seasons,  .'4.  Soil,  675. 
Culture,  676.  Vegetable  Products,  ib.  Animals, 
678.  Minerals,  679.  Cities  and  Towns,  681. 
Manufactures,  685.  Commerce,  686.  Government 
and  Constitution,  6SS.  Laws,  Army,  and  Navy, 
ib.  Revenue  and  Religion,  ib.  Language  and 
Literature,  689.  Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.  Manners 
and  Customs,  690.  Antiquities,  693.  Curiosities, 
695 

Mexico,  ii.  681 

Meyahoon,  ii.  259 


Mezen,  river,  i.  356 

Michael's,  St.  isle,  i.  722 

Michigan,  lake,  ii.  581 

Micrometer,  i.  ccix 

Middleburg,  i.  618 

Milan,  i.  458 

Mile,  i.  ccix 

Mi/ford  Haven,  i.  69 

Minden,  i.  502 

Minerals,  of  England  and  Wales,  i.  50.  Scotland, 
174.  Ireland,  225.  Denmark,  272.  Sweden  and 
Norway,  316.  Russia,  362.  Poland,  410.  Ger- 
many, 429.  Austria,  449.  Prussia,  495.  Bava- 
ria, 522.  Saxony,  532.  Hanover,  543.  Wirtem- 
burg,  555.  Switzerland,  596.  Netherlands,  612. 
France,  643.  Spain,  684.  Portugal,  715.  Italy, 
731.  Sardinia,  737.  Two  Sicilies,  750.  Turkey, 
770. — Asia,  ii.  12.  Turkey  in  Asia,  20.  Russia 
in  Asia,  51.  Independent  Tartary,  80.  Persia, 
95.  Arabia,  118.  Cabul  and  Beloochistan,  142. 
Hindostan,  167.  Birman  Empire,  255.  China, 
292.  Chinese  Tartary,  320.  Tibet,  329.  Japan, 
354. — Africa,  405.  Senegambia,  428.  Egypt, 
489.  Abyssinia,  510.— America,  586.  British 
Possessions,  598.  United  States,  623.  Mexico. 
679.  Guatimala,  699.  New  Granada,  722.  Peru. 
733.     La  Plata,  741.     Chili,  748.     Brazil,  767 

Minho,  river,  i.  680 

Minorca,  isle,  i.  708 

Minute,  i.  ccix 

Mirim,  lake,  ii.  765 

Mirzapoor,  ii.  202 

Missionaries,  difficulties  encountered  by,  ii.  xi.  Suc- 
cess attending,  ib.     Future  prospects  of,  xvi 

Mission  College,  Calcutta,  ii.  xiii 

Missionary  Societies,  honourable  to  Britain,  ii.  x 

Missionary  Stations,  enumeration  of,  ii.  vi 

Mississippi,  river,  ii.  579 

Missouri,  river,  ii.  580 

Mocha,  ii.  121 

Modena,  States  of,  Situation  and  Extent,  i.  758.  Po- 
pulation and  Climate,  759.  Army  and  Revenue, 
ib.     Town,  i.  759 

Moelar,  lake,  i.  310 

Mogadore,  ii.  418 

Mohawk,  river,  ii.  616 

Mohawks,  tribe  of,  ii.  709 

Mohn,  isle,  i.  395 

Moluccas,  isles,  ii.  378 

Mondego,  river,  i.  714 

Mongearts,  tribe  of,  ii.  543 

Monies,  freights,  and  Measures,  of  Ireland,  i.  263. 
Denmark,  301.  Sweden  and  Norway,  347.  Russia, 
405.  Poland,  421.  Austria,  48.5.'  Prussia.  .">  14 
Germany,  585.  Switzerland,  605.  Netherlands, 
627.  France,  671.  Spain,  711.  Portugal,  724. 
Italy,  763.  Turkey,  and  the  Ionian  isles,  791. 
Persia,  ii.  112.  Hindostan,  250.  China,  343. 
United  States,  667.     West  Indies,  84" 

Monjou,  tribe  of,  ii.  520 

Monongahela,  river,  ii.  616 

Mons,  i.  618 

Monselmines ,  tribe  of,  ii.  542 

Montego  Bay,  town  of.  ii.  817 

Monte  Video,  ii.  743 

Montpelier,  i.  653 
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Montreal,  ii.  COO 

Montserrai.  isle,  Extent  and  Population,  ii.  824 

Moors,  description  of,  ii.  421 

Moravia,  river,  ii.  441 

Morocco,  state  of,  ii.  416.     Town  of,  417 

Morolongs,  tribe  of,  ii.  4/9 

Moscow,  i.  366 

Moses,  Geography  of,  i.  vii 

Mosul,  ii.  24 

Molata,  river,  i.  308 

Mountains,  characters  of,  i.  ciii.  Definition  and  heights 

of,  ccix 
Mountains,  of  Europe,  i.9.     England  and  Wales,  29. 

Scotland,    1C6.      Ireland,  216.      Denmark,  268. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  306.     Russia,  354.     Poland, 

408.      Germany,  427.     Austria,  440.      Prussia, 

492.     Switzerland,  591.      France,   636.     Spain, 

677.     Portugal,  714.     Italy,   728.     Turkey,  768. 

— Asia,  ii.   9.     Turkey  in  Asia,  18.     Russia  in 

Asia,  45.     Independent  Tartary,  78.     Persia,  90. 

Arabia,  115.    Cabul  and  Beloochistan,  137.     Hin- 

dostan,  159.     Birman,  Empire,  253.     China,  287. 

Chinese  Tartary,  319.     Tibet,  324.     Japan,  351. 

— Africa,  403.     Morocco,  416.  America,  573. 

British  Possessions,  595.      United   States,  614. 

Mexico,  672.     Brazil,  763 
Mountaineers,  tribe,  of,  ii.  702 
Mulda,  river,  i.  441 
Mull,  isle,  i.  201 
Munich,  i.  523 
Munsler,  i.  500 
Murcia,  i.  688 
Mysore,  Province  of,  Situation   and  Extent,   ii.  215. 

Population  and  Progressive  Geography,  id.  Rivers, 

Maimers  and  Customs,  216.     Town/it. 
Mytiline,  ii.  35 
Myvaln,  lake,  i.  286 

N. 

Nali,  river,  i.  522 

Nadir,  i.  ccxii 

Nag  poor,  Dominions,  Situation,  ii.  210.  Extent,  211. 
Rivers  and  Revenue,  ib.     Town,  it. 

Nairs,  sect  of,  ii.  182 

Namacquas,  tribe  of,  ii.  469,  4S2 

Namur,  i.  61 S 

Nancy,  i.  651 

Nangmalti,  ii.  356 

Nankin,  ii.  295 

Nantes,  i.  652 

Nantukett,  isle,  ii.  657 

Naples,  i.  750 

Narva,  river,  i.  359 

Nassau,  Grand  Duchy  of,  Situation  and  Exteut,  i. 
570.  Population,  ib.  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce, 571.  Government  and  Religion,  ii.  Army 
and  Revenue,  ib.     Town,  ib. 

Nassau,  Bahama  Isles,  ii.  828 

Natal,  ii.  772 

Native  Tribes  in  North  America,  ii.  701.  South 
America,  787 

Navigator's  Isles,  ii.  893 

Navy  of  England,  i.  98.  Denmark,  280.  Sweden 
and  Norway,  329.  Russia,  376.  Netherlands,  621. 
France,  657.  Spain,  697.  Portugal,  7 1 8.  Tur- 
key, 776.    British  India,  ii.  206.    Birman  Empire, 


262.  China,  301.  Japan,  360.  United  States,  012, 
Mexico,  688 

Naxos,  isle,  i.  784 

Neagh,  lough,  i.  217 

Neckar,  river,  Germany,  i.  428.  Wirtcmburg,  555 

Needle,  ccxii 

Negropont,  isle,  i.  783. 

Nepaul,  kingdom  of,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  223. 
Population  and  Surface,  i$.  Rivers,  224.  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce,  225.  Religion  and  Go- 
vernment, 226.  Revenue  and  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, ib. 

Nertschink,  ii.  53 

Netherlands,  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries, 
i.  607.  Extent  and  Population,  ib.  Original  In- 
habitants and  Progressive  Geography,  ib.  Divi- 
sion, 609.  Outlines,  610.  Surface  and  Rivers, 
ib.  Canals  and  Lakes,  611.  Climate,  ib.  Soil 
and  Culture,  ib.  Vegetable  Products,  612.  Ani- 
mals and  Minerals,  i&.  Cities  and  Towns,  613. 
Manufactures,  61S.  Fisheries,  Commerce,  and 
Shipping,   619.      Government  and   Constitution, 

621.  Laws  and  Army,  ii.  Navy,  Revenue  and 
Political  Importance,  ib.    Religion  and  Education, 

622.  Language  and  Literature,  ib.  Arts  and 
Sciences,  623.  Manners  and  Customs,  ib.  Anti- 
quities and  Curiosities,  624.  Islands,  Colonies, 
and  Settlements,  625.  Statistical  Tables,  La- 
titudes and  Longitudes,  626.  Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  627.     Acts  of  Congress,  629 

Netze,  river,  i.  492 

Neufchatel,  lake,  i.  594.    Town,  598 

Neustadt,  i.  573 

Neva,  river,  i.  356 

Nevis,  isle,  ii.  825 

New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland,  isles,  ii,  868 

New  Caledonia,  isle,  ii.  872 

Newcastle,  England,  i.  65. 

New  South  IVales,  ii.  861 

Newfoundland,  island,  ii.  607 

New  Hebrides,  isles,  ii.  870 

New  Holland,  isle,  ii.  850.  Extent  and  Discovery, 
ib.  Progressive  Geography,  851.  Outlines,  853. 
Journey  in  the  interior,  ib.  Rivers  and  Produc- 
tions, 854 

New  Orleans,  ii.  627 

Newport,  Isle  of  White,  i.  130.     Ireland,  i.  232 

Newry,  i.  231 

New  South  IVales,  Establishment  of  the  Colony  of, 
ii.  855.  Population  and  Division,  856.  Climate 
and  Seasons,  ib.  Soil,  858.  Agriculture,  859. 
Productions,  ib.  Government,  861.  Natives, 
862.     Convicts,  sent  to,  863  A 

New  York,  ii.  625 

New  Zealand,  isle,  ii.  873 

New  Zealanders,  school  for,  ii.  xv 

Nicaragua,  lake,  ii.  697 

Nice,  i.  738 

NichcelaeJ,  i.  370 

Nicholas,  St.  isle,  ii.  554 

Nicobar  Islands,  ii.  281 

Niger,  river,  ii.  402 

Nigrilia,  Region  of,  ii.  522 

Nile,  river,  ii.  400 

Nishapoor,  ii.  99 

Nizam,  Territories  of,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  208, 
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Rivers,  209.  Soil,  ib.  Revenue,  210.  Curi- 
osity, ib 

Nodes,  ii.  ccxii 

Noirmoulier,  isle,  i.  665 

Nordkoping,  i.  321 

North,  i.  ccxii 

North  America,  Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  ii.  71". 

Northern  Africa,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  409. 
Mountains,  ib.  Climate,  410.  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts, 411.  Animals,  ib.  Minerals,  412.  Gene- 
ral Observations,  419.  Antiquities  and  Curiosi- 
ties, 425.     Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  426 

North  Georgia,  Isles  of,  ii.  609 

Norwegian  Mountains,  i.  10 

Norwich,  i.  59 

Noss,  isle,  i.  206 

Nottingham,  i.  60 

Novaya  Zemblia,  isle,  i.  396 

Novogorod,  i.  368 

Nubia,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  500.  Population 
and  Climate,  ib.  Original  Inhabitants,  501,  Man- 
ners and  Customs,  502 

Nukahiwa,  isle,  ii.  902 

Nuremburg,  i.  525 

Nutation,  i.  ccxii 

o. 

Oasis,  i.  ccxii 

Oaxaca,  ii.  684 

Oblique  Sphere,  i.  ccxii 

Occultation,  i.  ccxii 

Ocean,  Phenomena  and  Properties  of,  i.  cix.  Salt- 
ness,  cxi.  Temperature,  cxiii.  Icy  Regions  of, 
cxv.  Tides,  ib.  Currents,  cxviii.  Definition  of, 
ccxii 

Ocker,  river,  i.  541 

Odensee,  i.  275 

Oder,  river,  i.  42S,  492 

Odessa,  i.  370 

Odeypoor,  ii.     20 

QLdenburg,  i.  456 

Oesel,  isle,  i.  395 

Oglio,  river,  i.  442 

Ohio,  river,  ii.  615 

Oitz,  lake,  ii.  352 

Ojin,  river,  ii.  351 

Okotsk,  ii.  54 

Olafsfiord,  lake,  i.  286 

Oldenburg,  Grand  Duchy  of,  i.  576.     Town  of,  ib. 

Oleron,  isle,  i.  665 

OUinda,'\\.772 

Olmulz,  i.  454 

Oman,  sea  of,  ii.  Ill 

Ombai,  isle,  ii.  376 

Onega,  lake,  i.  356 

Oneida,  lake,  ii.  619 

Oneidas,  tribe  of,  ii.  709 

Ontario,  lake,  ii.  5S1 

Oojein,  ii.  228 

Oporto,  i.  717 

Opposition,  i.  ccxii 

Oran,  ii.  415 

Orange  River,  Great,  ii.  403 

Orbit,  i.  ccxii 

Orenburg,  ii.  54 

Original  Inhabitants,  of  Europe,  13.    England  and 


Wales,  19.  Scotland,  163.  Ireland,  212.  Den- 
mark, 260'.  Sweden  and  Norway,  303.  Russia, 
349.  Poland,  406.  Germany,' 422.  Austria, 
436.  Prussia,  488.  Switzerland,  588.  Nether- 
lands, 607.  France  630.  Spain,  674.  Portu- 
gal, 713.  Italy,  726.  Turkey,  766.  Turkey  in 
Asia,  ii.  16.  Russia  in  Asia,  42.  Independent  Tar- 
tary,  77.  Persia,  88.  Arabia,  113.  Cabul  and  Be- 
loochistan,  136.  Hindostan,  156.  Birman  Empire, 
252.  China,  285.  Japan,  350. — Africa,  302. 
Egypt,  487. — America,  566.  British  Possessions, 
59I.     United  States,  6ll 

Orkney  Isles,  i.  204 

Orleans,  i.  652 

Ormuz,  isle,  ii.  Ill 

Oronoco,  river,  ii.  578 

Oronsay,  isle,  i.  202 

Orontes,  river,  ii.  19 

Orthographic  Projection,  i.  ccxii 

Osero,  isle,  i.  480 

Osnaburg,  i.  546 

Oste,  river,  i.  541 

Ostend,  i.  617 

Ostialts,  tribe  of,  ii.  66 

Otaka,  isle,  ii.  899 

Otaheite,  isle,  ii.  894 

Otomacs,  tribe  of,  ii.  792 

Oude,  kingdom  of,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  211. 
Population  and  Rivers,  212 

Ouse,  Northern,  river,  i.  35 

Outlines  of  Europe,  3.  England  and  Wales,  26. 
Scotland,  166.  Ireland,  215.  Denmark,  208. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  305.  Russia,  353.  Poland, 
408.  Austria,  440.  Prussia,  492.  Switzerland, 
590.  Netherlands,  6 10.  France,  636.  Spahi, 
676.  Portugal,  714.  Turkey,  768.— Asia,  ii.  9. 
Russia  in  Asia,  45.  China,  286. — Africa,  400. 
America,  572.  United  States,  6*13.  Mexico, 
670.     Brazil  702 

Owyhee,  isle,  ii.  8S5 

Oxford,  i.  73 


Padua,  i.  459 

Pagahm,  ii.  259 

Paisley,  i.  177 

Pujana,  lake,  i.  357 

Palermo,  i.  751 

Palmyra,  ii.  33 

Panama,  ii.  724 

Panuco,  river,  ii.  673 

Papaa,  isle,  ii.  899 

Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  isle,  ii.  866 

Paraguay,  river,  ii.  764 

Parahiba,  ii.  772 

Parallax,  Effects  of,  i.  lxvi.     Definition  of,  ccxii 

Parallels,  i.  ccxiii 

Paramaribo,  ii.  785 

Parana,  river,  ii.  738 

Parham,  Antigua,  ii.  825 

Paris,  i.  645 

Parma,  States  of,  Situation  and  Extent,  i.  759.  Po- 
pulation, ib.  Religion,  760.  Array  and  Revenue, 
ib.     Town,  ib. 

Paros,  isle,  i.  784 
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1'arramatta,  ii.  860 

Pastau,  i.  525 

Palagonians,  tribe  of,  ii.  804 

Patna,  ii.  201 

Patos,  lake,  ii.  705 

Paul,  St.  isle,  ii.  877 

Paul's,  St.  isle,  ii.  75 

Paul's,  St.  ii.  77^ 

J'avia,  i.  459 

PdTO,  isle,  i.  7S9 

Pearl,  river,  ii.  617 

Pegu,  ii.  258 

Pekin,  ii.  294 

Pe/ew  Islands,  ii.  879.  Climate,  Products,  and 
Government,  880.     Natives,  ib. 

Pemba,  isle,  ii.  564 

Pemble-Mere,  i.  41 

Pendulum,  i.  ccxiii. 

Peninsula,  definition  of,  i.  cexv.  Of  tlie  Crimea,  6. 
Greece,  ib.  Morea  and  Italy,  7.  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  Jutland,  ib.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lap- 
land, ib. 

Perihelion,  i.  cexv. 

Pericecians,  i.  cexv. 

Periscians,  i.  cexv. 

Pernambuco,  ii.  771 

Persia,  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  ii.  88. 
Extent,  Population,  and  Original  Inhabitants,  ib. 
Progressive  Geography,  89.  Division,  90.  Sur- 
face and  Mountains,  ii.  Rivers,  91.  Lakes,  92. 
Climate  and  Seasons,  ib.  Soil,  93.  Culture,  ib. 
Vegetable  Products,  94.  Animals,  ib.  Minerals, 
95.  Cities  and  Towns,  96.  Manufactures  and 
Commerce,  100.  Government  and  Constitution, 
101.  Laws,  ii.  Army,  Navy,  and  Revenue,  10-2. 
Political  Importance,  and  Religion,  ib.  Education, 
103.  Language,  ib.  Literature,  Arts,  and  Sci- 
ences, 104.  Manners  and  Customs,  ib.  Antiqui- 
ties, 1 09.  Curiosities,  110.  Islands,  111.  Lati- 
tudes and  Longitudes,  112.  Monies,  AVeights, 
and  Measures,  ib. 

Perth,  i.  178 

Peru,  Viceroyalty  of,  Name,  Situation,  and  Extent, 
ii.  J31.  Population,  ib.  Division  and  Surface, 
732.  Minerals,  733.  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce, 736 

Pesaro,  i.  745 

Peshaicer,  ii.  143 

Pesth,  i.  455 

Petersburgh,  St.  i.'364 

Petshora,  river,  i.  355 

Philadelphia,  ii.  625. 

Philippine  Islands,  ii.  379 

Phoenicians,  Origin  and  early  circumstances  of,  i.  v. 
prosperity,  vi. 

Piave,  river,  i.  442 

Pico,  i.  723 

Pierre,  St.,  Guernsey,  i.  131.     Martinique,  ii.  831 

Pilcomayo,  river,  ii.  738 

Pillau,  i.  497 

Pindarries,  tribe  of,  ii.  180 

Pinos,  isle,  ii.  836 

Pisa,  i.  757 

Pisces,  i.  cexv. 

Pitcairn's  Isle,  ii.  904 

Pittsburg,  ii.  627 


Placentia,  i.  760 

Plane  of  projection,  i.  cexv. 

Planesphere,  i.  cexv. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la,  ii.  578 

Platte,  isle,  ii.  902 

Pliny,  geography  of,  i.  xxvi. 

Plymouth,  i.  68 

Po,  river,  i.442,  729 

i'nint  de  Gatle,  ii.  232 

Point  oj  View,  i.  cexvi. 

Poland,  Name,  Situation,  i.  406.  Boundaries,  Ex- 
tent, ib.  Population,  Original  Inhabitants,  ib. 
Progressive  Geography,  407-  Outlines  and  Sur- 
face, 408.  Mountains  and  Rivers,  ib.  Lakes,  409. 
Climate  and  Soil,  ib.  Culture  and  Vegetable  Pro- 
ductions, ib.  Animals,  410.  Minerals,  ib.  Ci- 
ties and  Towns,  411.  Manufactures  and  Com- 
merce, 412.  Government  and  Constitution,  4J3. 
Laws,  ib.  Army,  414.  Revenue  and  Political 
Importance,  ib.  Religion  and  Education,  415. 
Language  and  Literature,  ib.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
416.  Manners  and  Customs,  ii.  Antiquities  and 
Curiosities,  4 1 9.  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures, 
421 

Polar  circles,  i.  cexvi. 

Polarity,  i.  cexvi. 

Pole,  i.  cexvi. 

Pole  star,  i.  cexvi. 

Political  Importance,  of  England,  100.  Denmark, 
231.  Sweden  and  Norway,  330.  Russia,  376. 
Poland,  414.  Austria,  464.  Prussia,  507.  Ba- 
varia, 526.  Hanover,  549.  Switzerland,  601. 
Netherlands,  621.  France,  658.  Spain,  697. 
Portugal,  7 18.  Sardinia,  739-  Turkey,  776. 
Independent  Tartary,  ii.  87.  Persia,  102.  Cabul 
and  Beloochistan,  150.  British  India,  233.  Bir- 
nian  Empire,  262.  China,  301.  Japan,  36l. 
United  States,  643.     Brazil,  775 

Polynesia,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  879.  Islands 
and  Groups,  ib.  Concluding  remarks,  906.  Lati- 
tudes and  Longitudes,  916 

Pondicherry ,  ii.  238 

Ponza,  isle,  i.  755 

Poona,  ii.  201 

Poonakha,  ii.  268 

Popayan,  ii.  724 

Population  of  Europe,  i.  3.  England  and  Wales, 
19.  Scotland,  163.  Ireland,  212.  Denmark, 
266.  Sweden  and  Norway,  303.  Russia,  349. 
Poland,  406.  Germany,  422.  Austria,  436. 
Prussia,  488.  Bavaria,  520.  Saxony,  530. 
Hanover,  540.  Wirtemburg,  554.  Baden,  559. 
Hesse  Cassel,  563.  Hesse  Darmstadt,  565. 
Brunswick,  568.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  569. 
Nassau,  570.  Saxe  Weimar,  572.  Saxe  Gotha, 
573.  Saxe  Coburg,  and  Saxe  Meinungen,  574. 
Saxe  Hildburghausen,  and  Mecklenburg-Slrelitz, 
575,  Oldenburg  and  Anhalt-Dessau,  576.  An- 
halt-Bernberg,  Anhalt-Kothen,  and  Svvartzburg, 
577.  Hohenzollern  and  Lichtenstein,  578.  Wal- 
deck,  Reuss,  and  Hesse-Homburg,  579-  Detmold 
and  Schaumburg,  580.  Switzerland,  5S8.  Ne- 
therlands^^. France,  630.  Spain,  673.  Por- 
tugal, 7' t.  Italy,  726.  Sardinia,  736.  States 
of  the  Church,  741.  Two  Sicilies,  747.  Tus- 
cany, 756.     Modena,  758.     Parma,  759.     Lucca, 
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"60.  San  Marino,  761.  Turkey,  766.  Ionian 
Isles,  786. — Asia,  ii.  2.  Turkey  in  Asia,  16. 
Russia  in  Asia,  42.  Independent  Tartary,  77- 
Persia,  88.  Arabia,  113.  Cabul  and  Beloochis- 
tan,  135.  Hindostan,  156.  British  India,  191. 
Nizam,  208.  Nagpoor,  210.  Oude,  211.  Gui- 
cowar,  213.  Kotah,  Boondee,  and  Bopaul,  214. 
Mysore,  215.  Satarah,  217.  Travaucore  and 
Cochin,  218.  Nepaul,  223.  Lahore,  226.  Sin- 
dia,  227.  Birmau  Empire,  252.  Assam,  265. 
Bootan,  267.  Siam,  269.  Malacca,  273.  Chi- 
na, 284.  Chinese  Tartary,  318.  Tibet,  324. 
Cochin-China,  335.  Tunquin,  338.  Siampa, 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  343.  Japan,  350. — Africa, 
402.  Tripoli,  412.  Tunis,  413.  Algiers,  414. 
Morocco,  4l6.  Ashantee,  441.  Congo,  453. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  456.  Egypt,  487.  Nubia, 
500. — America,  566.  British  Possessions,  591. 
United  States,  610.  Mexico,  669.  Guatimala, 
696.  New  Granada,  719.  Caraccas,  725.  Peru, 
732.  La  Plata,  737.  Chili,  745.  Brazil,  760. 
Great  Britain,  907,  909.  France,  9O8.  United 
States,  914.     Ireland,  917* 

Port-au-Prince,  ii.  840 

Port  Dalrymple,  ii.  865 

Porto  Cavello,\\.  730 

Porto  Ferrago,  i.  758 

Porto  Rico,  isle,  Extent,  Population,  and  Produce, 
ii.  836 

Port  Royal,  ii.  Sl6 

Portsmouth,  i.  67 

Port  Spain,  ii.  818 

Portugal,  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,!.  713. 
Extent,  Population,  and  Original  Inhabitants,  ib. 
Progressive  Geography  and  Division,  ii.  Outlines 
and  Surface,  714.  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Climate, 
ib.  Soil  and  Culture,  7 15.  Vegetable  Products, 
Animals,  and  Minerals,  ib.  Cities  and  Towns, 
716.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  717.  Govern- 
ment and  Constitution,  Laws,  Army,  and  Navy, 
7 18.  Revenue  and  Political  Importance,  ib. 
Religion  and  Education,  719-  Language  and  Li- 
terature, Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.  Manners  and 
Customs,  ib.  Antiquities  and  Curiosities,  721. 
Islands,  ib.  Colonies  and  Settlements,  723. 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  724.  Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  ib.  New  Constitution  of,  ii.  90S 

Portuguese  Colonies  in  India,  ii.  237 

Posen,  i.  498 

Potomac,  river,  ii.  6l6 

Potosi,  ii.  743 

Potsdam,  1.  496 

Poyang,  lake,  ii.  289 

Prague,  i.  453 

Pregel,  river,  i.  492 

Presburg,  i.  453 

Prime  Vertical,  i.  ccxvi. 

Princes  Island,  ii.  554 

Proaresfive  Geography,  of  Europe,  i.  3.  England 
and  Wales,  20.  Scotland,  164.  Ireland,  212. 
Denmark,  266.  Sweden  and  Norway,  393.  Rus- 
sia, 350.  Poland,  407.  Germany,  422.  Austria, 
437.  Prussia,  489.  Switzerland,  588.  Nether- 
lands, 607.  France,  630.  Spain,  674.  Portugal, 
713.  Italy,  727.  Turkey,  767. — Asia,  ii.  3. 
Turkey  in  Asia,  17.     Russia  in  Aeia,  43.     Inde- 


pendent Tartary,  77.  Persia,  69.  Arabia,  114. 
Cabul  and  Beloochistan,  136.  Hindostan,  157. 
Birman  Empire,  252.  China,  285.  Japan,  351. 
— Africa,  403.  Egypt,  486.  America,  567. 
British  Possessions,  592.  United  States,  611. 
Mexico,  669.  New  Granada,  719.  Peru,  732. 
Brazil,  761.     Guiana,  781 

Projection  of  the  Sphere,  Orthographic,  i.  lxxx. 
Stereographic,  lxxxi.  Central,  &  Globular,  lxxxii. 
Construction  of  the  Polar,  lxxxiii.  Horizontal,  con- 
struction of,  lxxxv.  Globularconstruction  of,lxxxvii. 
By  developement,  lxxxviii.     Definition  of,  ccxvi. 

Promontory,  i.  ccxvi. 

Providence,  Ne\v,ii.  828 

Prussia,  Name  and  Situation,  i.  488.  Boundaries 
and  Extent,  ib.  Population,  Original  Inhabitants, 
ib.  Progressive  Geography,  489-  Division,  491. 
Outlines  and  Surface,  492.  Mountains,  Rivers, 
and  Canals,  ib.  Lakes  and  Climate,  493.  Soil 
and  Culture,  ib.  Vegetable  Products,  494.  Ani- 
mals, ib.  Minerals,  495.  Cities  and  Towns,  496. 
Manufactures,  503.  Commerce,  504.  Govern- 
ment and  Constitution,  505.  Laws,  ib.  Army, 
506.  Revenue,  507.  Political  Importance,  ib. 
Religion  and  Education,  509.  Language  and  Li- 
terature, ib.  Arts  and  Sciences,  510.  Manners 
and  Customs,  ib.  Antiquities  and  Curiosities. 
511.  Islands,  512.  Latitudes  and  Longitude*. 
513.  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  514.  Acts 
of  Congress,  516 

Ptolemy,  Geography  of,  i.  xx'rx. 

Pue/ches,  tribe  of,  11.  803 

Puerto,  del  Principe,  ii.  835 

Pulo  Penang,  isle,  ii.  278 

P  under  poor,  ii.  217 

Pyrenees,  i.  10 


Q. 


Qua,  kingdom  of,  ii.  4.51 
Quadrant,  i.  ccxvi. 
Quadrilaterals,  1.  ccxvi. 
Quebec,  ii.  509 
Querelaro,  ii.  684 
Quito,  ii.  723 


R 


Raab,  river,  i.  441 
Raasay,  isle,  i.  200 
Rabat,  ii.  418 
Raghlin,  isle,  i.  252 
Raiatea,  isle,  ii.  S99 
Rain,  quantity  of,  i.  cxI. 
Ramsey,  i.  128 
Ramsgate,  i.  70 
Rangoon,  ii.  259 
Rutisbon,  i.  523 
Ravenna,  i.  744 
Re,  isle,  i.  C65 
Realaxo,  ii.  699 
Recife,  ii.  771 
Red  River,  ii.  61" 
Reflection,  i.  ccxvi. 
Reflux,  1.  cexvii. 

Refraction,  effects  of,  i.  lxv.      Definition  of,  CCtrn. 
Rezgio,  i.  759 

Religion,  influence  of,  upon  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter, i.  clxxviii. 
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Religion,  of  England,  i.  103.  Scotland,  IS").  Ire- 
laud,  239.  Denmark,  28-2.  Sweden  and  Norway, 
331.  Russia,  379.  Poland,  415,  Germany,  430. 
Austria,  4G5.  Prussia,  509.  Bavaria,  527. 
Saxony,  530.  Hanover,  54'j.  Wirtemburg,  558. 
Switzerland,  Got.  Netherlands,  622.  France, 
659.  Spain,  698.  Portugal,  719.  Italy,  731. 
Sardinia,  739.  Two  Sicilies,  753.  Turkey,  776. 
Ionian  Isles,  79O.  Russia  in  Asia,  ii.  56.  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  83.  Persia,  102.  Arabia,  125. 
Cabul  and  Beloocliistan,  150.  Hindostan,  168. 
Birman  Empire,  262.  Assam,  267.  Bootan,  269. 
Shun,  271.  Malacca,  275.  China,  302.  Chinese 
Tartary,  321.  Tibet,  331.  Cochin-China,  337. 
Tunquin,  341.  Japan,  36l.  Ashantee,  444. 
Egypt,  495.  Abyssinia,  512.  British  Posses- 
sions in  North  America,  603.  United  States,  646. 
Mexico,  688.     Brazil,  776 

Reuss,  principality  of,  i.  579.     River,  593 

Revenue,  of  England,  i.  99.  Denmark,  281.  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  329.  Russia,  376.  Poland, 
414.  Austria,  464.  Prussia,  507.  Bavaria,  526. 
Saxony,  536.  Hanover,  548.  Wirtemburg,  557. 
Switzerland,  601.  Netherlands,  621.  France, 
657.  Spain,  697.  Portugal,  7 18.  Sardinia,  739. 
States  of  the  Church,  743.  Two  Sicilies,  753. 
Turkey,  776.  Independent  Tartary,  ii.  83.  Per- 
sia, 102.  Arabia,  125.  Cabul  and  Beloocliistan, 
150.  British  India,  206.  Birman  Empire,  262. 
China,  301.  Japan,  361.  Morocco,  4lg.  Bri- 
tish Possessions  in  North  America,  C03.  United 
States,  642.  Mexico,  668.  New  Granada,  721. 
Caraccas,  726.  Peru,  732.  La  Plata,  738.  Brazil, 
775 

Revolution,  i.  cexvii. 

Reynards,  tribe  of,  ii.  710 

Rheims,  i.  651 

Rhine,  river,  i.  11,  592 

Rhode,  isle,  ii.  657 

Rhodes,  isle,  ii.  38 

Rhone,  river,  i.  11,  592,637 

Riga,  i.  368 

Rimini,  i.  7-15 

Rio  Grande,  ii.  402 

Rivers,  phenomena  of,  i.  cvii.     Definition  of,  cexvii. 

Rivers,  of  Europe,  i.  11.  England  and  Wales,  33. 
Scotland,  ]6S.  Ireland,  21 6.  Denmark,  269. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  309-  Russia,  355.  Poland, 
408.  Germany,  427.  Austria,  441.  Prussia, 
492.  Switzerland,  592.  Netherlands,  610. 
France,  637.  Spain,  C79.  Portugal,  7 14.  Italy, 
729.  Turkey,  769. — Asia,  ii.  11.  Turkey  in 
Asia,  20.  Russia  in  Asia,  46.  Independent 
Tartary,  78.  Persia,  91.  Arabia,  115.  Cabul 
and  Beloocliistan,  138.  Hindostan,  159.  Birman 
Empire,  253.  China,  287-  Chinese  Tartary, 
319.  Japan,  351. — Africa,  400. — America,  576. 
British  Possessions,  596.  United  States,  615. 
Mexico,  673.  Guatimala,  6Q7.  New  Granada, 
720.     La  Plata,  738.     Chili,  745.     Brazil,  763 

Rochefort,  i.  650 

Rockawa,  lake,  ii.  20 

Rodezand,  ii.  464 

Romans,  Ancient  geographical  improvements  of,  i. 

XXV. 

Rome,  i.  742 
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Rona,  isle,  i.  200 

Roschild,  i.  275 

Roseau,  ii.  824 

Roselta,  ii.  494 

Rostock,  i.  57O 

Rotation,  i.  cexvii. 

Rotterdam,  i.  6l6 

Rotiveil,  i.  557 

Rouen,  i.  650 

Rudulstadt,  i.  578 

Rugen,  isle,  i.  512 

Rum  or  Ronim,  isle,  i.  200 

Russia  in  Asia,  Name,  Situation,  Boundaries,  and 
Extent,  ii.  42.  Population,  and  Original  Inhabi- 
tants, il>.  Progressive  Geography,  43.  Division, 
44.  Outlines,  45.  Surface  and  Mountains,  ib. 
Rivers,  46.  Lakes,  47.  Climate,  ib.  Soil,  49. 
Culture  and  Products,  50.  Animals,  ii.  Mine- 
rals, 51.  Cities  and  Towns,  52.  Manufactures 
and  Commerce,  55.  Religion  and  Education,  56. 
Language  and  Literature,  Arts  and  Sciences,  ib. 
Manners  and  Customs,  ib.  Antiquities  and  Curi- 
osities, 70.  Islands,  7\.  Latitudes  aud  Longi- 
tudes, 7^ 

Russia,  in  Europe,  Name,  Situation,  i.  349.  Boun- 
daries, Extent,  ib.  Population  and  Original 
Inhabitants,  ib.  Progressive  Geography,  350. 
Division,  351.  Outlines,  353.  Surface,  ii.  Moun- 
tains, 354.  Rivers,  355.  Canals  and  Lakes, 
356.  Climate,  357.  Soil,  358.  Culture,  359. 
Vegetable  Products,  360.  Animals,  ib.  Minerals, 
362.  Cities  aud  Towns,  364.  Manufactures  and 
Fisheries,  372.  Commerce  and  Shipping,  374. 
Government  and  Constitution,  375.  Laws,  ib. 
Army]  and  Navy,  376.  Revenue  and  Political 
Importance,  ib.  Religion,  379.  Education,  360. 
Language  and  Literature,  ib.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
381.  Manners  and  Customs,  382.  Antiquities, 
393.  Curiosities,  394.  Islands,  395.  Colonies 
and  Settlements,  400.  Statistical  Tables,  401. 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  404.  Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  405.    Commercial  Table,  ii.  91 2 

Rutin,  isle,  i.  396 

s. 

Saalfield,  i.  574 
Suana,  ii.  121 
Sacaria,  river,  219 
Sacs,  tribe  of,  ii.  7 1 0 
Saghalian,  isle,  ii.  322 
Sagitarius,  i.  ccxviii 
Saguenay,  river,  ii.  596 
Sahara,  desert,  ii.  522 
.Sai-gong,  ii.  343 
Sa/adello,  river,  ii.  739 
Sa/ado,  river,  ii.  739 
Salajnanca,  i.  690 
Sahe,  ii.  418 
Salonica,  i.  773 
Salsette,  isle,  ii.  234 
Saltee,  islands,  i.  253 
Saltsburg,  i.  457 
Samarcand,  ii.  81 
Samoiedes,  tribe  of,  ii.  56 
Samos,  isle,  ii.  36 
Sanabria,  lake,  i.  681 
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San  Carlo.',  Chiloe,  ii.  758 

Sandwich  Islands,  America,  ii.  806.    Polynesia,  883'. 
Sang-Koi,  river,  ii.  338 

Santa  Cru-i,  Canary  Islands,  ii.  551.     Isle,  844 
Santa  Ft  de  Bogota,  ii.  722 
Santa  Maura,  isle,  i.  788 
Santiago,  river,  ii.  673.     Town,  743- 
Santnrini,  isle,  i.  784 
Saralct,  river,  ii.  19 
Saragissa,  i.  689 
Sarasiu,  river,  ii.  79^ 

Sarbinia.  Name,.  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  i.  736. 
E>tent  and  Population,  ii.  Division  and  Surface, 
ib.  Mountains-,  Rivers,  and  Lakes,  737-  Climate, 
Soil,  and  Culture,  ib.  Vegetable  Products,  Ani- 
mals, and  Minerals,  ib.  Principal  Towns,  738. 
Manufactures  and  Commerce,  739.  Government, 
Laws,  and  army,  ib.  Revenue,  Language,  and  Li- 
terature, ib.  Arts  and  Sciences,  ib.  Manners 
and  Customs,  739.  Acts  of  Congress,  740.  New 
Constitution,  ii.  9O8 
Sark,  iste,  i.  132 
Salarah,  dominions  of,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  217. 

Populatisn  and  Revenue,  ib. 
Savanna,  i.  ccxviii 
Savannah,  river,,  ii.  617 
Savannah-la- Mar,  ii.  817 
Save,  river,  i.  441 
Saxe-Coburg,  Principality  of,  i.  574 
Saxe-Cotha,  Duchy  of,,  i.  573 
Saxe-Hi/dlerghausen,  i.  575 
Saxe-Meinungen,  Duchy  of,  i.  574 
Saxe-lVeimar,  Grand  Duchy  of,  i.  572  1 
Saxony,  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  i.  530. 
Extent  and  Population,  ib.     Original   Inhabitants, 
and  I*rogressive   Geography,  ib.     Division,  Out- 
lines and  Surface,  531.    Mountains  and  Rivers,  ib. 
Climate  and   Soil,  532.      Culture   and   Vegetable 
products,  ib.     Animals  and  Minerals,   ib.     Cities 
and  Towns,  533.     Manufactures  and:  Commerce, 
53».     Government  and  Constitution,  536.     Laws, 
Army,  and  Revenue,  ib.     Religion  and   Education, 
ib.     Language  and  Literature,  ib.     Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 537.     Manners  and  Customs,  ib.     Antiqui- 
ties and  Curiosities,  539 
Sayansk,  ii.  54 
Scalpay,  isle,  i.  200 
Scamander,  river,  ii.  19 
Scanderoon,  ii.  36 
Scarba,  isle,  i.  202 

Scarborough,  England,  i.  70.     Tobago,  ii.  820 
Scheldt,  river,  i.  611 
Schemnitz,  i.  456 

Schwartzburg-Sondershausen,  and  Rudohtadt,  i.  577 
Schwerin,  i.  570 
Scilly  Isles,  i.  129 
Scio,  isle,  ii.  36 
Scorpio,  i.  ccxviii 

Scotland.  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  i. 
163.  Extent,  Population,  and  Original  Inhabi- 
tants, ib.  Progressive  Geography,  164.  Division, 
ib.  Outlines,  1 66.  Surface  and  Mountains,  il. 
Rivers,  168.  Lakes,  169.  Canals,  171.  Cli- 
mate, 172.  Soil  and  Culture,  173.  Vegetable 
Products,  174.  Animals  and  Minerals,  ib.  Cities 
»nd  Towns,  175.     Manufactures,  181.     Fisheries, 


ib.  Commerce  and  Shipping,  182.  Government 
and  Constitution,  183.  Laws,  ib.  Anuv  and 
Navy,  184.  Revenue,  ib.  Religion,  185.  Edu- 
cation, 186.  Language  and  Literature,  il.  Arts 
and  Sciences,  187.  Manners  and  Customs,  188. 
Antiquities,  195.  Curiosities,  197.  Islands,  199. 
Statistical  Tables,  20S.  Latitudes  and  Longitudes, 
210.  Weights  and  Measures,  ii.  Population  of,  ii. 
910 
Sea,  definition  of,  i.  ccxviii 

Sea,  Mediterranean,  i.  3.     Marmora,  4.     Black,  and- 
Azof,    ib.       British   and    Irish,    ib.      Baltic,    ib. 
North,   5.     M  bite,  6.     Red,  ii.    7.     Arabian,  ib. 
Yellow,  and  Japan,   il.     Akotsk,   ib.     Anadir,  8. 
Caspian,   ib.     Aral,   9.     Baikal,  ib.     Oman,  92. 
Carribbean,  572 
Seasons,  vicissitudes  of,  i.  Ix 
Sbeaslian,  St.  i.  693. 
Seiks,  tribe  of,  ii.  181 
Seine,  river,  i.  638 

Seleueus  Nicanor,  Geography  of,  i.  xvii 
Semi-diameters  nf  the  Sun  and  Moon,  i.  lxv 
Sendomir,  i.  412 
Senegal,  river,  ii.  401 
Senegambia,  Situation,  ii.  427.     Surface  and  Extent, 

428.     Products,  43 1 
Sennaar,  country  of,  ii.  505.     Antiquities,  ib. 
Seringapatam,  ii.  216 
Serreres,  tribe  of,  ii.  433 
Setuval,  i.  717 
Severn,  river,  i.  34 
Seville,  L  687 
Sexagesimal,  i.  ccxviii 
Seychelles,  isles,  ii.  564 
Shabecny,  ii.  529 
Shannon,  river,  i.  216 
Sheerness,  i.  69 
Sheffield,  i.  59 
Shelluhs,  tribe  of,  ii.  424 
Shendy,  country  of,  ii.  604 
Shetland  Isles,  i.  205 
Shetland,  New  South,  ii.  806 
Shiraz,  ii.  97 

Siam.  Name  and  Boundaries,  ii.  269.     Soil  and  Pro- 
ducts,. 270.     Manufactures   and    Commerce,   27 1 . 
Government  and  Religion,  ib.     Manners  and  Cus- 
toms, 272 
Siampia,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,  ii.  342 
Sicilies.  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  i.   747. 
Extent  and  Population,  ib.     Original  Inhabitants, 
Division,  ib.     Outlines,  748.     Surface  and  Moun- 
tains, ib.     Rivers  and  Lakes,  749.     Climate,  Soil, 
and  Culture,  ib.   Vegetable  Products  and  Animals, 
750.     Minerals  and  Towns,  ib.    Manufactures  and 
Commerce,  753.    Government,  Lavts,  Army,  Navy, 
and  Revenue,  ib.     Religion,  Education,  Language, 
and  Literature,  ib.     Arts  and  Sciences,    Manners, 
and   Customs,   ib.      Antiquities    and   Curiosities* 
754.     Islands,  755.    New  Constitution,  ii.  90S 
Siderial,  i.  ccxviii 
Sidon,  ii.  26 

Sierra  Leone,  settlement  at,  ii.  437 
Signs,  i.  ccxviii 
Sikkim,  Principality  of,  ii.  221 
Simplon,  i.  592 
Sincapore,  isle,  ii.  279 
6D 
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Sindia,  ii.  -JJ7 
Sion,\.S99 

Sinn,  tribe  of,  ii.  710 
Skelefteo,  i.    i.'l 

Skye,  isle,  i.  200 

Skyros,  isle,  i.  785 

ijfiaw  L«/>c,  ii.  597 

Slesivick,  i.  275 

S/igo,  .i.  232 

Smolensko,  i.  3Gy 

Smyrna,  ii.  23 

Society,  Origin  of,  i.  clxix.  Different  state  of,  clxx. 
Influence  of  Literature  upon,  clxxxvii 

Society  Islands,  ii.  898 

Socotra,  isle,  ii.  133 

Soi/,  of  Europe,  i.  12.  England  and  Wales,  45. 
Scotland,  173.  Ireland,  220.  Denmark,  270. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  313.  Russia*  358.  Poland, 
40.9.  Germany,  4  28.  Austria,  445.  Prussia, 
493.  Bavaria",  522.  Saxony,  532.  Hanover, 
542.  Wirtemburg,  555.  Netherlands,  till. 
France,  640.  Spain,  682.  Portugal,  715.  Italy, 
730.  Sardinia,  737.  States  of  the  Church,  742. 
Two  Sicilies,  749.  Turkey,  .770. — Asia,  ii.  12. 
Turkey  in  Asia,  20.  Russia  in  Asia,  49.  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  79.  Persia,  93.  Arabia,  116. 
Cabul  and  Belooehistan,  141.  Hindostan,  164. 
Birman  Empire,  254.  China,  289.  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  320.  Japan,  352. — Africa.  404.  Egypt,  489. 
Abyssinia,  50'9.— America,  584.  British  Pos- 
sessions, 598.  United  States,  C22.  Mexico,  675. 
Guatimala,  697.  La  Plata,  740.  Chili,  746. 
Brazil,  7C6 

Solar  System,  i.  ccxviii 

Solomon's  Islands,  ii.  S(>9 

So/slice,  i.  ccxviii 

Solstitial,  i.  ccxviii 

Somer's  Islands,  ii.  829 

Sondershausen,  i.  578 

Sophia,  i.  773 

South,  i.  ccxviii 

Southampton,  i.  67 

Southern  Africa,  Situation  and  Boundaries,  456. 
Division,  ib. 

Spain.  Name  and  Situation,  i.  673.  Boundaries, 
Extent,  and  Population,  ib.  Original  Inhabitants, 
and  Progressive  Geography,  C74.  Division,  675. 
Outlines,  676.  Surface,  ib.  Mountains,  677. 
Rivers,  679.  Canals,  680.  Lakes  and  Climate, 
681.  Soil,  682.  Culture,  683.  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts, and  Animals,  ib.  Minerals,  684.  Cities 
and  Towns,  686".  Manufactures,  694.  Com- 
merce, 695.  Government  and  Constitution,  Laws 
and  Army,  696.  Navy,  697.  Revenue  and  Poli- 
tical importance,  ib.  Religion,  698.  Education, 
699.  Language  and  Literature,  ib.  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 700.  Manners  and  Customs,  ib.  Antiquities, 
706.  Curiosities,  707.  Islands,  ib.  Colonies 
and  Settlements,  709.  Latitudes  and  Longitudes, 
710.  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  7 1 1 .  New 
Constitution,  ii.  9O8 

Spanish  Possessions  in  South  America.  Situation 
and  Extent,  ii.  718.  Boundaries  and  Division,  ii. 
General  Observations,  750  ■, 

Spanish  Town,  ii.  816 

Spelding  See,  lake,  i.  493 


Spey,  river,  i.  169 

Sphere,  i.  ccxviii 

Spitxbergen,  isle,  i.  396 

Spree,  river,  i.  .19 ; 

Stabroek,  ii.  786 

Stadium,  i.  ccxviii 

Stuffa,  isle,  i.  20] 

Stanpalia,  isle,  i.  785 

Stattn  Island,  ii.  805 

States  of  the  Church,  Name,  Situation,  and  liouu- 
daries,  i.  741.  Extent  and  Population,  ib.  Divi- 
sion and  Surface,  ib.  Mountains,  Rivers,  and 
Lakes,  742.  Climate,  Soil,  and  Culture,  ib.  vY- 
getable  Products,  Animals,  and  Principal  Towns, 
ib.  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  745.  Govern- 
ment, Laws,  and  Army,  ib.  Revenue,  Manners 
and  Customs,  ib. 

Statistical  Tables,  of  England,  1,39.  Scotland,  210. 
Ireland,  255.  Denmark,  300.  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, 344.  Russia,  401.  Austria,  481.  Nether- 
lands, 626.  France,  66".  Hindostan,  ii.  240.  Chi- 
nese Empire,  345.  Asiatic  Islands,  389.  United 
States  of  N.  America,  658.  West  Indies,  H47. 
Great  Britain,  909.  Russia,  912.  United  State 
914 

Statistical  View  of  Europe,  i.  16 

Stavanger,  i.  324 

S  telle  it  bosch,  ii.  463 

Steppes,  i.  ccxviii 

Stettin,  i.  499 

Stirling;  i.  180 

Stockholm,  i.  319 

Stonehenge,  i.  121 

Stor,  lake,  i.  310 

Strabo,  Geography  of,  i.  xxi 

Strait,  of  Constantinople,  i.  4.  Caffa,  ib.  Davis's, 
ii.  572 

Strasburg,  i.  651 

Strelitz,  i.  575 

Still gard,  i.  556 

Sumatra,  isle  of,  Extent  and  Climate,  ii.  372.  Soil, 
373 

Sunibawa,  isle,  ii.  376 

Superior,  lake,  ii.  581 

Sural,  ii.  190 

Surface  of  Europe,  i.  7-  England  and  Wales,  29. 
Scotland,  166.  Ireland,  215.  Denmark,  268. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  305.  Russia,  353.  Poland 
418.  Germany,  427-  Austria,  440.  Prussia, 
492.  Switzerland,  590.  Netherlands,  (J10. 
France,  636.  Spain,  676.  Portugal,  7  14.  Italv, 
728.  Turkey,  7C8.— Asia,  ii.  10.  Turkey  in 
Asia,  17.  Russia  in  Asia,  45.  Independent  Tm- 
tary,  78.  Persia,  90.  Arabia,  115.  Cabul  r.nd 
Belooehistan,  137.  Hindostan,  159.  China,  '287. — 
Chinese  Tartary,  319.  Tibet,  324.  Japan,  351. — 
America,  573.  British  Possessions,  595.  United 
States,  61-4.  Mexico,  671.  Guatimala,  697.  New 
Granada,  721.  Caraccas,  726.  Peru,  732.  La 
Plata,  737.     Chili,  745.     Brazil,  762 

Surinam,  Settlement,  ii.  781.     River,  783 

Susquehannah,  river,  ii.  616 

Swansea,  i.  67.  71 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Name,  i.  302.  Situation  and 
Boundaries,  ib.  Extent  and  Population,  303. 
Original  Inhabitants,  and  Progressive  Geography, 
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ib.  Dvision,  304.  Outlines,  305.  Surface,  ib. 
Mounains,  30G.  Rivers,  30".  Canals  and  Lakes, 
309.  Climate,  310.  Soil  and  Culture,  313.  Ve- 
getable Productions  j  314.  Animals,  315.  Mine- 
rals.316.  Cities  and  Towns,  3ig.  Manufactures 
and  Fisheries,  325.  Commerce  and  Shipping,  ib. 
(lO'Crnment  and  Constitution,  327-  Laws,  328. 
Amy  and  Navy,  32g.  Revenue,  ib.  Political 
importance,  330.  Religion  and  Education,  331. 
Lmguage  and  Literature,  ib.  Arts  and  Sciences, 
352.  Manners  and  Customs,  ib.  Antiquities  and 
(  uriosities,  341.  Islands,  343.  Colonies  and  Set- 
tlements, ib.  Statistical  Tables,  344.  Latitudes 
and  Longitudes,  347-  Monies,  Weights,  and 
Measures,  ib. 
Switzerland,  Name,  Situation,  and  Boundaries,  i. 
3S8.  Extent  and  Population,  ib.  Original  Inha- 
bitants, and  Progressive  Geography,  ib.  Divi- 
sion, 58g.  Outlines,  5gO.  Surface,  ib.  Moun- 
tains, 5gi.  Rivers,  592.  Lakes,  593.  Climate, 
594.  Culture,  595.  Vegetable  Products,  ib.  Ani- 
mals and  Minerals,  5QG.  Cities  and  Towns,  597. 
Manufactures  and  Commerce,  599.  Government 
and  Constitution,  600.  Laws  and  Army,  601.  Re- 
venue and  Political  Importance,  ib.  Religion  and 
Education,  ib.  Language  and  Literature,  602. 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Manners  and  Customs,  ib.  An- 
tiquities and  Curiosities,  603.  Latitudes  and  Lon- 
gitudes, 605.  Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures,  ib. 
Acts  of  Congress,  606 
Syr,  river,  ii.  7Q 
Sura,  isle,  i.  783 

T. 

Taboo,  ii.  450 

Talreez,  ii.  98 

Tacaragua,  Lake,  ii.  727 

Tagus,  river,  i.  11,  679 

Talia,  isle,  ii.  899 

Tahnnrog,  i.  371 

Tangier,  ii.  418 

Tapua-Manu,  isle  ii.  807 

Tarma,  ii.  736 

Tartars,  tribe  of,  ii.  59,  83 

Tartary.     See  Independent  Tartar!/ 

Tasman,  discoveries  of,  i.  xlv 

J'assisudan,  ii.  267 

Taurus,  i.  ccxvii 

Tavira,\.7l7 

Tay,  river,  i.  169 

Tcherchaskoy,  i.  370 

Teemboo,  ii.  431 

Tees,  river,  i.  35 

Teeshoo  Loomboo,  ii.  330 

Teheran,  ii.  97 

Tehuels,  tribe  of,  ii.  804 

Tejuco,  ii.  773 

Temperature,  i.  ccxviii 

Tenda-Maie,  kingdom  of,  ii.  431 

Tenedos,  isle,  ii.  35 

Tenesse,  river,  ii.  616 

Teneriffe,  island,  ii.  550.    Peak,  ib. 

Tercera,  i.  723 

Terek,  river,  ii.  47 

Terra-del-Fuego,  isle,  ii.  805 

Teschutes,  tribe  of,  ii.  64 


Tesino,  river,  Austria,  i.  442.     Switzerland,  593 

Tetaroa,  isle,  ii.  897 

Thacacote,  ii.  330 

Tiw.les,  Geography  of,  i.  xi 

Thames,  river,  i.  33 

Thasos,  isle,  i.  785 

Theiss,  river,  i.  441 

Thermia,  isle,  i.  783 

Thermometer,  i.  ccxix 

Thomas,  St.  isle,  Africa,  ii.  .555.     West  Indies,   844 

Three  Rivers,  town  of,  ii.  601 

Thun,  lake,  i.  594 

Tibboo,  tribe  of,  ii.  450 

Tiber,  river,  i.  74'2 

Tibesty,  ii.  539 

Tibet,  Name  and  Situation,  ii.  3'24.  Extent  and  Po- 
pulation, ib.  Surface  and  Mountains,  ib.  Divi- 
sion, 3-26.  Lakes,  327.  Climate  and  Seasons, 
ib.  Vegetable  Products,  328.  Animals,  ib.  Mi- 
nerals 3-29.  Cities  and  Towns,  ib.  Manufactures 
and  Commerce,  331.  Government  and  Laws, 
ib.  Religion,  ib.  Language,  Arts,  and  Sciences, 
332.     Manners  and  Customs 

Tides,  i.  ccxx 

Tiflis,  ii.  55 

Tigris,  river,  ii.  19 

Time,  i.  ccxx 

Timor,  isle,  ii. 376 

Tinos,  isle,  i.  783 

Tirey,  isle,  i.  201 

Titicaca,  lake,  ii.  739 

Tobago,  isle,  ii.  820 

Tobol,  river,  ii.  46 

Tobolsk,  ii.  52 

Tocary,  river,  ii.  764 

Toepfitz,  i.  456 

Toicat,  ii.  23 

Toledo,  i.  689 

Tombuctoo,  kingdom  of,  ii.  526.     Town,  527 

Tomsk,  ii.  54 

Tonga  Islands,  ii.  889 

Topayjos,  river,  ii.  76i 

Tornea,  i.  321 

Tortola,  isle,  ii.  826.     Town,  ib 

Toulon,  i.  649 

Toulouse,  i.  653 

Transit,  i.  ccxxii 

Travancore  and  Cochin,  Situation  and  Extent,  ii.  218. 
Population  and  Products,  ib 

Trent,  i.  459 

Treves,  i.  501 

Trieste,  i.  457 

Trincomalee,  ii.  232 

Trinidad,  isle,  Extent  and  Population,  ii.  8 17.  I  li  1 
mate  and  Seasons,  818.  Commerce,  810.  Cu- 
riosities, ib 

Tripoli,  town  of,  ii.  26.     State  of,  413 

Trivanderam,  ii.  218 

Tropics,  i.  ccxxii 

Troppcui,  i.  457 

Trii.iillo,  Guatimala,  ii.  700.     Peru,  736 

Tuarick,  tribe  of,  ii.  541 

Tuat,  ii.  540 

Tubal,  isle,  ii.  899 

Tubingen,  i.  556 

Tucantines,  river,  ii.  7^4 
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Tuh,  i.  370 

Tunguses,  tribe  of,  ii.  63 
Tunis,  state,  ii.413.     Town,  ib 
Tunquin,  kingdom  of,  Name  1  and  Rivers,  338.     Cli- 
mate and  Soil,  339.     Products,  ib.     Manufactures 
and  Commerce,  340.     Government,  ib.      Religion 
and  Language,  341.     Manners  and  Customs  ib. 
Turcomans,  tribe  of,  ii.  29 
Turgai,  river,  ii.  "9 
Turin,  i.  738 

Turkey     in     Asia,     Situation,       Boundaries,   and 
Extent,    ii.  16.     Population  and    Original   Inhabi- 
tants, ib.      Progressive  <  Geography,    17-     Division 
and    Surface,   ib.       Mountains,     18.       Rivers,    it. 
Lakes,    19.     Climate,    20.     Soil   and  Culture,  ib. 
Vegetable    Products,  21.     Animals  and  Minerale, 
'ib.      Cities   and  Towns,  22.       Manufactures  and 
Commerce,   27.      Government    artd  Constitution, 
Laws,  Army,  and  Navy,  26.     Revenue  and  Politi- 
cal  Importance,    ib.       Religion  and  Language,  29. 
Arts    and   Sciences,    Manners   and     Customs,  ib. 
Antiquities,    33.      Curiosities,    35.       Islands,    ib. 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  41 
Turkey    in  Europe,  Name,   Situation,  and   Boun- 
daries, i.  70'G.     Extent,   Population,  and  Original 
Inhabitants,  ib.     Progressive    Geography    and  Di- 
vision, 767.     Outlines,  7Q3.     Surface  and  Moun- 
tains,  ib.     Rivers  and  Lakes,  769.     Climate,  Sea- 
sons, Soil,  and  Culture,  770      Vegetable  Products, 
Animals,    and    Minerals,    i/>.     Cities  and  Towns, 
771.     Manufactures    and   Commerce,   774.       Go- 
vernment and    Laws,  "775.     Army,    Navy,   Reve- 
nue, and  Political  Importance,  70S.     Religion  and 
Education,  ib.      Language    and  Literature,    Arts 
and    Sciences,    TJJ.     Mannes:    and    Customs,   ib. 
Antiquities   and    Curiosities,   78 1.      Islands,   7-82. 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes, "  701 .     Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  ib. 
Tuscan;/,    Grand    Duchy  of,  Situation,    Boundaries, 
and  Extent,  753.     Population  and  Rivers,  ib.    Go- 
vernment   and    Rel'gion,    757.        Literature,    ami 
Arts  and    Sciences,  ib.       Manners    and   Customs, 
753 
Tweed,  river,  i.    169 
Tirer,  i.  370 
Twilight,  i.  ccxxii 
Tune,  river,  i.  35 
T0re,  ii.  26 

u. 

Uapoa,  isle,  ii.  902 

Uist,  North,  isle,  i.  203 

Cist,  South,  isle,  i.  203 

Uiabad,  lake,  ii.  20 

Ulietea,  isle,  ii.  899 

Vlls-Water,  lake,  i.  40 

Ulm,  i.556 

Uloa,  i.201 

Ummerapoora,  ii.  257 

United  States  of  North  America,  Name,  Situation, 
and  Boundaries,  ii.  61 0.  Extent  and  Population,  ib. 
Original  Inhabitants,  6\  I.  Progressive  Geography, 
ib.  Division,  612.  Outlines,  6l3.  Surface,  614. 
Mountains,  ii.  Rivers,  615.  Canals,  618.  Lakes, 
6lQ.  Climate  and  Seasons,  620.  Soil  and  Cul- 
ture, 622      Vegetable  products,  623.   Animals  and 


Minerals,  ib.  Cities,  nnd  Towns,  624.  Manufac- 
tures, 628.  Fisheries,  631.  Commerce,//*.  (•<>- 
•vernrncnt  and  Constitution,  635.  Laws,  Ut).  Ar- 
my, 641.  Navy,  642.  Revenue,  ib.  Political 
Importance,  643.  Religion,  646.  Educate,  647. 
Language  and  Literature,  648.  Arts  aid  Sci- 
ences, ib.  Manners  and  Customs,  649.  CirioM- 
ties,  654.  Islands,  656.  Statistical  Tables  658. 
Number  of  Aborigines,    9O8.     Population,  9  4 

■  I  'nst,  isle,  i.  206 

Upsal,  i.320 

Uregumy,  river,  ii.  739,  765 

Ural,  ii. 147 

Uralask,  ii.  54 

Uralian  Mountains,  i.  10 

Urumea,  lake,  ii.  92 

Utawas,  river,  ii.  596 

Utrecht,  i.  6l8 

Uzbecs,  tribe  of  ii.  86 

V. 

Valdivia,  ii.  749 
Vale,  i.  ccxxiii 
Valencia,  i.  6gi 

I'alentia  Island,  i.  253 

Valludolid,  Mexico,  ii.  684.     Guatimala,  700 

Valparaiso,  ii.  749 

Van \Qiemens  Land,  Situation,  Extent,  and  Popu- 
lation, ii.. 864.  Climate  and  Productions,  ib.  Agri- 
culture and  Stock,  ib.  Commerce,  665.  Inha- 
bitants, ib 

Vat  hi,  isle,  i.  789 

Vegetable  Product*,  Distribution  of,  i.  cxlvi.  Of 
England  and  Wales,  i.  47.  Scotland,  174.  Ireland, 
223.  Denmark,  271 .  Sweden  and  Norvvav,  31-4. 
Russia,  360.  Poland,  409.  Germany,  428.  Aus- 
tria, 447.  Prussia,  495.  Bavaria,  522.' Saxony,  532. 
Hanover,  543.  Wirtembutg,  555.  Switzerland, 
595.  Netherlands,  612.  France,  642.  Spain, 
683.  Portugal,  715.  Italy,  73 1.  Sardinia,  737. 
States  of  the  Church,  742.  Two  Sicilies,  75O. 
Turkey,  77O—  Asm,  ii.  12.  Turkey  in  Asia,  21. 
•Russia  in  Asia,  50.  Independent  Tartary,  7y. 
Persia,  94.  Arabia,  117.  Cab'ul  and  Beloochis- 
tan,  141.  Hindustan,  106.  Birman  Empire, 
.254.  China,  290.  Chinese  Tartary,  320.  1  Met,  32^. 
Japan,  353 — A  Fhica,  404.  Asl'iantee,  441.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  46l.  Egypt,  489.  Nubia,  501. 
Abyssinia,  5(K)  — America, 584.  Brit'sii  Possex- 
•s:ons,  598.  L'nited  States,  623.  Mexico,  6'6. 
New  Granada,  721.  Caraccas,  72Q.  Peru,  733. 
La  Plata,  740.     Brazil,  766.     Guiana,  783. 

Veglia,  isle,  i.480 

Venice,  Gulf  of,  i.  4.     Town.of,-457 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  ii.  683. 

Vermejo,  river,  ii.  739 

Verona,  i.  458 

Versailles,  i.  653 

Vesuvius,  i.  748 

Viasma,  i.  369 

Vienna,  i.  45  I 

Villa  Boa,  ii.  774 

Villa  de  Orotava,  ii   551  Q  J". 

Vila  Rica,  ii.  773 

Vincent,  St.  isle,  ii.  7^2 

Vincent e,  St.  isle,  ii.  780 
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firoo,  i.  ccxxiii 

Fistula,  river,  i.  408,  428,  4g2 

Volcano, \.  ccxxiii. 

yolga,  i.  II 

yuronetz,  i.  3/0 

w. 

Waal,  river,!.  6 10 
Witday,  ii.  539 

Wahabees,  sect  of,  ii.  131 
Wajunga,  ii.  53# 
Walcheren,  isle,  i.  625 
Waldeck,  principality  of,  l.  579 
IVanoara,  country  of,  ii.  531 
Jl'arsaw,  i.  41  1 
War  la,  river,  i.  4g2 

Washington,  town  of,  ...  624.  Islands,  g02 
Waterford,  i.  229  . 

JK-igAfc  ann"  Measures  of  Scotland,  i.  210 
Weimar,  i.  572 
/rener,  lake,  i.  309 

/Cfser,  river,  i.  427  .  .         . 

tffe/ern  Africa,  Situation,  ...42/.     ***»*■ 
West  Imha  I.MKM.  General  Vw,  Hj  ««■«*; 
mate  and   1'roducts,  ii.     Division,    811.     Bn.i  h 
Islands  in,  ii.     General   Observations    upon,  846. 
Latitudes  and  Longitudes,  847-     Monies,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  ib 
Wetter,  lake,  i.  309 
Wexford,  i.  231 
Weymouth,  i.  70 
Whalsey  Island,  i.  203 
ff^gftf!  isle  of,  i.  129 

Winchester,  \.?6  b      Strength 

Winds,   principal,  I.   exxx..      ,r.  .        V  ■•• 

and  velocity  of,  exxxviii .     Dehi.it.on  of,  ccxx.i, 
Windermere,  lake,  i.41  ..     fi 

£jBrfror,  England,  i.  7_5.    New  South  VI  ales, ...  860. 
Winnetti'S,  lake,  ii.  597  ,     . 

W  rtemborg,  Name,  Situation,  andBoundar.es,  .. 
,4  Extent  and  Population,  ib.  Original  ^ha- 
bitants, and  Progressive  Geography .«*■»£?"»• 
Outlines,  and  Surface,  555.  Mountains  hi  eft, 
IS  Climate,  ib.  Soil  and  Culture,  Vegetable 
Products,  Animals,  and  Miuera  s  «A.  ■  <  *«■  and 
Towns,  556.  Manufactures  and  Commerce  557. 
Government  and  Constitution,  lb.  Army  and  R  - 
venue   ib       Religion    and  Education,    5oS.     Lan- 


guage and  Literature,  Arts  and  Sciences,  ib 
ners  and  Customs,  ib.      Antiquities    and 
ties,  ib.   New  Constitution,  ii.  907 

Wisbaden,  i.  571 

Wismar,  i.  570 

Wblfenbuttle,  i.  56g 

Woolwich,  \.6g 

Worcester,  i.  61 

World,  Division  of,  i.  1 

Worms,  i.  567 

WuTtzburg,  i.  524 
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Xalupa,  ii.  685 
Xarayes,  lake,  ii.  739 
Xjngiti,  river,  ii.  ~6\ 


Yang-tse-Kiang,  river,  ii.  297 

Yarmouth,  i.  66 

Yassi,  i.  773 

Year,  i.  ccxxiii 

Ye//,  isle,  i,206 

Ycwi.fc,  ii-  54 

Yenesci,  ii.  40 

Yezd,  ii.  99 

Youghall,  i.  231 

YoWf,  England,  i.  56 

York,  Canada,  ii.  600 

Yssel,  river,  i.  610 

Yutlna,  ii.  27O 

z. 

ZacatecaSi  "•  6s4 
Zacatula,  Rio,  ii.  673 
£,'<!(/-<?,  river,  ii'.  403 
Zamosh,  1.  41 '2 
Z  inzebar,  island,  ii.  36J 
Zeoid.ii.  122 
.  Ze//,  i.  546 
Zenith,  i.  ccxxiv 
Zwrah,  lake,  ii.  139 
Z.  </i«c  i.  ccxsiv 
Zone,  i.  ccxxiv 
Znichiin,  i.  535 
Z'/rirA,  lake,  i.  5g4-   Town,  59S. 
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